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LAW   ENFORCEMENT    ASSISTANCE    ADMINISTRATION 


THURSDAY,    MARCH    15,    1973 

Housi:  OF  Reprksextatives, 
Committee  ox  the  Judiciary, 

SlTiCOMMITTEE    No.    5, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2141, 
Eayburn  House  Office  Buildino-,  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Rodino,  Brooks,  Flowers,  Seiberling,  Jor- 
dan, INIezvinsky.  Hutcliinson.  ^NlcClory.  Sandman,  and  Dennis. 

Also  present:  Jerome  Zeifman,  counsel,  Daniel  Cohen,  assistant 
counsel;  and  Franklin  G.  Polk,  associate  counsel. 

Chairman  Rodix'o.  The  Chair  wishes  to  make  a  statement. 

In  1967  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  told  us  what  every  American  knew  too  well : 

There  is  much  crime  in  America,  more  than  ever  reported,  far  more  than  ever 
is  solved,  far  too  much  for  the  health  of  the  nation. 

But  the  Crime  Commission  told  us  something-  else  as  well : 

America  can  control  crime  if  it  will  *  *  *  It  must  welcome  new  ideas  and 
risk  new  actions.  It  must  resi.st  those  who  point  to  scapegoats,  who  use  facile 
slogans  about  crime  by  habit  or  for  selfish  end.s.  It  must  recognize  that  the 
government  of  a  free  society  is  obliged  to  act  not  only  effectively  but  fairly.  It 
must  seek  knowledge  and  admit  mistakes. 

Subcommittee  Xo.  5  today  begins  liearings  on  a  pressing  legisla- 
tive matter  that  will  address  all  of  these  needs  frankly  and  compre- 
hensively. 

In  1968,  partially  in  response  to  the  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission, the  Judiciary  Committee  gave  the  Congress  and  the  Congress 
gave  the  Nation  the  Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  program  to  assist  the  States  and  localities  in  fighting 
crime.  Approximately  S2  billion  has  been  spent  pursuant  to  that  legis- 
lation, administered  hy  the  LaAv  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion (LEAA)  within  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  initial  5-year 
authorization  for  that  program  is  due  to  expire  on  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  focus  of  these  hearings,  of  course,  will  be  the  future  of  LEAA, 
but  Avhat  we  are  really  examining  is  the  whole  future  of  the  Federal 
leadership  role  in  fighting  crime.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Chair  that  we 
will  take  this  opportunity  to  reexamine  "on  the  merits''  what  must  and 
can  be  done.  In  this  regard  we  are  most  foitunate  that  our  first  wit- 
ness will  be  the  distinguished  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
who  can  share  with  us  his  wisdom  and  that  of  the  De|)artment  of  Jus- 
tice. Beyond  that,  in  the  days  ahead  we  Avill  be  hearing  from  spokes- 
CD 


men  foi-  a  laroe  mmibcr  of  institutions.  This  is  as  it  should  be  for  it  is 
everyone  who  has  a  stake  in  these  issues. 

At  the  outset  it  is  clear  that  the  performance  of  I.EAA  to  date 
raises  questions  the  subcommittee  may  wish  to  address.  The  1968 
act  was  passed  to  provide  States  and  localities  with  desperately 
needed  resources  to  aid  in  the  fifrht  ao^ainst  crime.  Yet  nationwide, 
accordino;  to  a  con<!:ressional  study,  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971,  only 
25  percent  of  1969,  1970  and  1971  LEAA  action  funds  allocated  to 
State  agencies  and  local  oovernments  had  actually  been  disbursed 
to  thenfby  the  States.  The  nine  largest  States  had  disbursed  only 
19  cents  of  every  action  dollar  they  had  prop;ramed  for  use  by  State 
agencies  and  local  (governments.  Fifteen  States  had  disbursed  less 
than  1  percent  of  1971  action  funds  at  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year. 

In  lio-ht  of  these  facts  we  will  want  to  exi:>lore  what  the  needs  truly 
are.  "We  will  want  to  determine  the  most  efficient  way  to  o^et  Federal 
resources  to  where  they  are  most  needed,  and  we  will  seek  to  devise 
the  best  means  of  ensurino:  that  they  are  wisely  spent. 

We  who  framed  the  Omnibus  Act  recojjnized  that  it  Avas  hopeless 
to  expend  time  and  energy  aimed  at  improving  this  or  that  aspect  of 
law  enforcement.  Rather  we  felt  that  the  criminal  justice  system  as 
a  functioning  interrelationship  of  police,  courts  and  correctional 
facilities  needed  coordinated  planning  and  reform.  Thus  this  sub- 
committee will  be  critically  concerned  with  evaluating  whether 
LEAA  has  encouraged  and  planned  for  the  kind  of  coordination  and 
fundamental  reform  that  is  needed,  or  whether  it  has  taken  the  sys- 
tem as  given  and  channeled  resources  into  bolstering  its  power, 
ignoring  institutional  deficiencies. 

In  this  regard  we  hope  to  learn  Avhat  objectives  and  measurement 
standards  LEAA  has  developed  or  can  in  the  future  develop  to  as- 
certain and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  its  own  program. 

Above  all,  we  hope  to  bear  in  mind  the  overall  success  or  failure 
of  the  fight  against  crime.  INIuch  has  been  said  recently  regarding  a 
drop  in  criminal  activity — revealed  by  statistics  showing  a  decrease 
in  the  rate  of  increase  in  serious  crimes.  But  we  must  do  more  than 
reduce  percentage  increases — we  have  yet  to  see  a  deci'ease  in  the  ab- 
solute volume  of  crime  and  in  the  crime  rate  per  100,000  iiihabitants. 
I  was  delighted,  therefore,  that  based  on  preliminary  estimates  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1972  President  Nixon  announced  that  80  of 
America's  largest  cities  actually  reduced  the  number  of  sei-ious  crimes 
during  that  ]>eriod.  It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  learn  that  New- 
ark, the  constituency  which  I  represent,  was  on  that  list. 

But  reliance  on  indications  such  as  these  can  be  dangerously  mis- 
leading and  do  disservice  to  a  meaningful  assessment  of  the  problems. 
Citing  some  of  the  crime  statistics  and  evaluating  the  (|uality  of  urban 
life  generally,  the  President  recently  told  us  that  the  cities  have  al- 
ready weathered  the  worst  of  the  storm  and  claimed  "the  hour  of 
crisis  has  passed"  for  our  large  cities. 

The  people  in  Newark  know  this  is  not  so. 

What  they  also  know  is  that  fear — real  fear — still  exists  on  the 
streets.  The  rate  of  increase  in  crime  may  be  going  down,  but  the  rate 
of  the  kinds  of  crime  that  threaten  the  people  in  our  large  cities  is 
going  up — way  up. 


According  to  the  most  recent  annual  uniform  crime  reports  issued 
by  the  FBI,  the  crime  index  total  for  cities  with  a  population  over 
250,000  was  up  only  a  modest  2.1  percent.  But  let's  see  how  that  aggre- 
gate increase  breaks  down.  The  rate  of  violent  crimes,  those  that  make 
the  streets  unsafe,  was  up  7.5  percent.  Automobile  tlieft  was  down  by 
1  percent;  larceny  under  $50  was  down  2.4  percent;  but  murder  and 
nonnegligent  manslaughter  was  up  over  10  percent,  and  forcible  rape 
was  up  7.6  percent.  Crimes  against  property  were  up  only  0.9  percent, 
but  robbery  was  up  8.2  percent.  These  are  the  real  figures  behind  the 
changing  statistics. 

In  the  six  cities  with  populations  over  1  million  in  this  country  the 
crime  index  total  was  up  3.1  percent,  but  violent  crime  was  up  9.5  per- 
cent. Murder  and  nonnegligent  manslaughter  was  up  an  astonishing 
16.6  percent. 

It  is  essential  that  moneys  that  we  allocate  pursuant  to  this  legis- 
lation do  the  job  of  reducing  crime  and  ensuring  justice.  They  cannot 
do  this  job  unless  they  reach  the  streets  of  our  cities  where  the  real 
problems  still  exist. 

These  are  the  real  reasons  for  our  hearings.  Working  together  we 
can  win  the  war  against  crime  and,  more  importantly,  build  toward 
a  system  that  ensures  justice. 

At  this  point,  I  am  pleased  to  recognize  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  HuTciiiNsox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  June  19  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  will 
be  5  years  old.  Its  initial  authorizing  legislation  wdll  expire  on  June  30. 
So  tile  question  before  us  is  whether  LEAA  should  be  continued  and, 
if  so,  how  it  can  be  perfected.  This  is  an  agency  which  from  small 
beginnings  has  burgeoned  into  a  substantial  crime-fighting  force.  Like 
many  agencies  of  Government  which  have  grown  rapidly,  this  agency 
too  has  experienced  some  growing  pains. 

I  believe  that  the  agency's  lease  on  life  should  be  renewed.  The 
accelerating  crime  rate  that  prompted  Congress  to  inaugurate  this 
program  has  leveled  off  somewhat,  but  has  yet  to  dip  dramatically 
doAvnward  as  it  must  if  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  to  be  free  to  walk 
the  streets  again. 

Thus  Congress  must  renew  its  effort  to  reduce  crime.  As  we  open 
today  the  next  chapter  in  the  continuing  debate  on  what  Congress 
should  do  to  fight  crime,  certain  fundamental  beliefs  should  be 
reiterated. 

First,  reducing  crime  is  not  something  w^e  can  do  purely  as  a  matter 
of  technology.  It  is  not  a  goal  like  landing  on  the  Moon.  We  cannot 
merely  delegate  to  experts  the  task  of  reducing  crime  and  direct  them 
to  put  their  plans  into  effect.  The  problem  of  crime  is  a  human  prob- 
lem. The  values  society  hold  dear  are  put  under  great  stress.  For 
example,  technology  may  make  it  possible  to  reduce  crime  dramat- 
ically by  inventing  electronic  devices  that  survey  our  every  more  and 
record  them,  but  our  values  may  reject  such  a  solution. 

Such  choices  are  not  for  crime-fighting  experts  but  for  the  people 
and  tlieir  elected  representatives.  Crime  so  affects  the  quality  of  life 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ultimate  value  judgments  that  must  be 
made  may  be  made  nonpolitically. 


Second,  the  purpose  of  Government  is  to  i:>romote  the  common  good 
of  the  people.  Of  this  the  people  are  the  best  judge.  Consequently,  the 
test  of  a  law  is  not  how  efficiently  it  produces  change,  but  how  closely 
the  change  that  it  does  produce  comports  with  the  popular  will.  There 
are  ways  of  reducing  crime  that  might  not  be  accepted  by  a  free  people. 

Third,  the  Federal  system  maximizes  the  control  that  the  people 
have  over  governmental  decisions.  The  more  complex  our  society  be- 
comes, the  greater  the  need  for  governmental  regulation ;  but  the 
greater  the  intrusion  of  government  into  our  lives,  the  greater  the  need 
to  control  governmental  decisions. 

It  follows  that  as  society  becomes  more  complex  federalism  becomes 
more  necessary  to  a  freedom-loving  people.  Of  course,  federalism 
doesn't  produce  the  greatest  efficiency,  but  it  does  produce  the  greatest 
freedom. 

I  do  not  view  the  States  as  an  anachronistic  obstacle  to  national 
problem  solving,  but  rather  as  long  as  it  is  enlarged,  our  fi-eedoms  will 
be  diminished,  but  the  States  can  be  encouraged  to  a  certain  greater 
responsibility  for  Government.  There  is  hope,  and  I  trust  that  as  we 
seek  ways  to  free  our  people  of  crime  that  we  will  not  embrace  solu- 
tions that  will  ultimately  diminish  our  freedom. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you,  INIr.  Hutchinson. 

This  morning  we  are  privileged  to  have  with  iis  as  our  leadoff  witness 
the  Honorable  Richard  G.  Kleindienst,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  certainly  is  not  new  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  we  welcome  you  here  this  morning. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  RICHARD  G.  KLEINDIENST,  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Attorxey  General.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  sub- 
committee, I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  be  back  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  today.  I  have  with  me  the  associate  adminis- 
trators of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,,  Mr.  Yelde. 
who  is  on  my  left,  and  Mr.  Coster,  who  is  on  my  right.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  the  chairman  I  would  like  to  have  them  be  with  me  while  I 
appear  before  the  connnittee. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Of  course. 

Attorney  General  Kleindienst.  Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Avish  to  thank 
you  and  the  members  of  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
on  the  President's  proposal  for  special  revenue  sharing  for  law 
enforcement. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to  study  the  effectiveness  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  and  to  assess  the  proposals 
for  its  continuation. 

I  believe  the  LEAA  program — which  is  essentially  a  partnership 
among  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments — has  enabled  the 
Nation  to  take  unprecedented  steps  against  crime.  It  Avould  be  made 
even  moi-e  effective  bv  the  pro])osal  now  before  the  Congress  for  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  for  law  enforcement. 

In  his  second  inaugural  address  President  Nixon  said: 

We  have  the  chance  today  to  do  more  than  ever  before  in  our  history  to  make 
life  better  in  America  ...  to  restore  respect  for  law,  to  make  our  communities 
more  livable. 


The  President  has  made  the  reduction  of  crime  a  top  domestic  prior- 
ity. It  is  a  priority  in  wliich  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  fully  concur. 
It  is  an  equally  urgent  priority  for  the  Congress.  For  it  was  the  Con- 
gress that  created  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  which  established  the  LEAA  program. 

That  act  was  the  single  most  important  legislative  step  ever  under- 
taken against  crime  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  landmark. 

The  proposal  before  you  for  special  revenue  sharing  for  law  enforce- 
ment is  another  landmark — and  one  of  equal  magnitude.  While  there 
is  general  agreement  on  the  urgent  need  to  reduce  crime,  there  obvi- 
ously nuist  be  more  than  concern.  The  Congress  certainly  has  fully 
r-ecognized  its  responsibility  through  its  consistent  approval  of  the 
President's  requests  for  steadily  increasing  budgets  for  the  safe  streets 
program. 

We  are  now  at  a  time  when  this  LEAA  system  of  financial  support 
for  local  and  State  crime  leduction  eiforts  niust  be  further  refined  and 
improved.  The  reduction  of  crime  requires  vigorous  action.  It  requires 
new  and  effective  strategies.  It  requires  financial  support — and  the 
dedication  of  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  at  the  State  and  local 
levels — to  carry  out  those  strategies.  It  is  vital  that  the  means  be  at 
hand  to  achieve  our  goals.  Eeducing  crime  costs  substantial  sums  of 
money  spent  over  substantial  periods  of  time. 

This  is  why  the  President  has  sent  to  the  Congress  his  message  and 
legislation  asking  for  the  enactment  of  special  revenue  sharing  for 
law  enfoi'cement.  Substantially  greater  benefits  will  result  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  under  this  approach. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  based  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  Government  in  our  Nation's  history — the  new  federalism. 
It  is  an  affirmation  of  the  fact  that  our  Eepublic  is  a  federation  of 
sovereign  States  that  woi-k  together  to  provide  Government  for  a  free 
people.  The  new  federalism  is  a  guarantee  that  national  rule  shall 
not  sujiersede  local  authority  in  matters  within  the  latter's 
jurisdiction. 

It  holds  as  a  fundamental  tenet  that  Federal  assistance  programs 
must  increase  local  capacity  to  act  without  decreasing  local  freedom 
of  action.  The  new  federalism  does  not  stifle  local  flexibility.  Rather,  it 
encourages  it  and  strengthens  community  innovation. 

The  vast  majoritv  of  our  citizens  believe  that  local  officials  are  better 
able  to  devise  solutions  to  their  jirohlems  than  are  Federal  officials  in 
farawav  Washington.  But  I  think  this  sometimes  has  been  forgotten. 
There  have  been  pei'iods  in  our  history  when  the  Federal  Government 
assumed  the  prerogatives  of  State  and  local  governments.  The  new 
federalism  is  dedicated  to  rectifyino-  this  imbalance. 

When  the  Federal  Government  increased  its  sovereignty  at  the  ex- 
pense of  State  and  local  irovernment,  it  also  took  an  increasingly  large 
share  of  tax  funds,  leaving  the  States  and  localities  with  less  and  less 
financial  resources. 

Special  revenue  sharing  is  an  integi-al  part  of  the  new  federalism 
and  it  seeks  to  redress  these  qrievances.  Both  the  authority  and  the 
means  to  exercise  it  are  now  bein.<r  returned  to  their  historical  homes. 
The  Federal  Government  is  becomiup-  a  partner  in  the  Federal-State- 
local  system  of  cooperation — rather  than  a  dictator  of  policy. 
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The  new  federalism  is  based  upon  mutual  consultation  on  national 
^oals,  not  on  issuino;  edicts.  A])i)lied  to  crime  reduction  the  new  feder- 
alism has  meant,  throuo;h  the  bloc  orant  approach  of  the  LEAA  pro- 
f^ram,  returning  in  substantial  measure  both  tax  funds  and  decision- 
makino;  to  the  levels  of  government  where  they  belong.  The  proposal 
for  special  revenue  sharing  for  law  enforcement  will  carry  that  process 
to  its  logical  and  most  effective  conclusion. 

There  has  never  been  substantial  sentiment  in  this  country  for  a 
national  law  enforcement  system.  The  people  must  never  relinquish 
their  rights  of  local  control  and  policymaking  over  their  police,  courts, 
and  corrections  agencies.  The  American  people  want  their  policemen, 
their  judges,  and  their  corrections  officials  to  be  fully  accountable  to  the 
local  electorate. 

But  when  we  look  back  at  the  1960's.  it  is  apparent  that  the  problems 
had  become  monumental.  During  that  decade  serious  crime  throughout 
the  Nation  grew  by  148  percent.  State  and  local  governments,  already 
hard-pressed  for  funds,  did  not  have  adequate  resources  to  use  against 
crime.  Until  1968  the  Federal  Government  did  not  provide  large-scale 
financial  assistance  to  help  ihem. 

The  toll  in  human  life  and  human  suffering  was  staggering.  While 
crime  had  become  more  widespread— and  criminals  bolder— the  Nation 
seemed  to  flounder  in  seeking  an  adequate  response.  •     •    •        ■, 

Local  criminal  justice  agencies  were  faced  with  relatively  diminished 
resources.  In  all  parts  of  the  count rv — rural  as  well  as  urban — law  en- 
forcement problems  Avere  accumulating;  unmet  needs  were  increasing; 
crime  rates  Avere  soaring. 

Into  this  breach  stepped  the  Congress.  It  created  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act— and  LEAA.  And  in  another  step 
of  remarkable  insight  it  fashioned  the  bloc  grant  approach  for  pro- 
viding the  bulk  of  financial  aid  to  States  and  localities.  This  bloc  grant 
concept  gave  the  State  and  local  governments  the  leading  voice  in  how 
to  get  up  their  crime  reduction  programs  and  use  the  funds.  It  was 
a  major  deviation  from  the  type  of  Federal  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams which  had  put  a  stranglehold  on  State  and  local  initiative  and 
which  frequently  failed  to  provide  services  needed  so  desperately. 

LEAA  and  the  bloc  grant  approach  represented  an  excellent  first 
step. 

As  I  shall  elaborate  later,  the  act  has  been  a  resounding  success.  It 
has  brought  a  fresh  new  spirit  into  criminal  justice  agencies  through- 
out the  Nation;  and  it  has  produced  results.  However,  local  control 
Avas  not  totally  assured  under  bloc  grants  and  the  President  is  uoav 
seeking  special  laAv  enforcement  revenue  sharing  to  complete  the 
course  toAvard  a  fully  rational  criminal  justice  assistance  program  for 
the  State  and  local  governments. 

Under  the  new  proposal  for  LEAA  special  revenue  sharing  for  laAv 
enforcement  Avould  include  those  funds  LEAA  now  aAvards  for  bloc 
action  grants  as  Avell  as  the  present  special  grants  for  planning  general 
laAv  enforcement  training,  organized  crime  prosecutorial  training,  cor- 
rections programs,  technical  assistance,  manpoAver  develo])ment,  and 
education.  HoAvever,  State  and  local  planning  funds  Avould  be  guar- 
anteed so  that  each  State  and  local  agency  Avould  have  a  minimum  of 
direct  Federal  assistance  Avith  Avhich  to  plan  and  spend  the  balance  of 
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law  enforcement  revenue  funds  in  a  coherent  and  cost-effective 
manner. 

Under  LEAA's  present  rules  State  comprehensive  plans  and  plan- 
ning operations  must  be  approved  before  it  will  aAvard  the  bloc  grant 
funds.  But  the  special  revenue-sharing  legislation  will  enable  the 
award  of  funds  immediately  after  a  single  State  plan  is  filed  with 
LEAA. 

During  the  past  5  years  State  plans  could  not  be  put  into  action 
until  Federal  officials  in  LEAA  had  reviewed  and  approved  them. 
However,  our  experience  demonstrates  that  this  check  on  State  gov- 
ernment decisionmaking  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  good  faith  and 
increasing  expertise  of  State  and  local  government  criminal  justice 
planners  indicates  that  program  review  and  comment,  rather  than  pre- 
appproval,  is  wliat  is  necessary.  We  can  anticipate  that  helpful  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  will  be  accepted.  Thus,  law  enforcement  revenue- 
sharing  would  place  added  control  responsibilities  on  the  States, 
making  them  more  responsive  to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
needs. 

These  significant  changes  would  both  increase  aid  and  eliminate  any 
Federal  preajjproval,  as  required  in  the  1968  legislation.  Law  enforce- 
ment revenue-sharing  funds  will  be  the  Federal  (lovernment's  guar- 
antee of  assistance — not  supervision ;  of  help — not  control.  They  will 
be  allocated  annually  and  automatically  according  to  population  to 
State  governments  for  them  to  utilize  for  crime  control  purposes  that 
they  themselves  determine  have  the  highest  priorities. 

Law  enforcement  i-evenue  shaidng  will  take  into  full  consideration 
the  national  goals  of  reducing  crime  and  delinquency.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  keep  open  the  local  options  on  the  nature  and  administra- 
tion of  ))articular  programs.  The  remaining  Federal  effort  will  be 
restricted  to  national  planning,  auditing,  research,  statistics,  and  civil 
rights  compliance.  Cumbersome  administi-ative  regulations  and  match- 
ing requirements  will  disappear. 

There  are  currently  hundreds  of  separate  grant  authorizations  in 
the  Federal  Government.  Each  has  its  own  particular  rules  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  as  well  as  differing  fiscal  and  statutory  re- 
quirements and,  as  a  result,  the  average  State  and  local  government 
is  lost  in  a  morass  of  redtape,  which  drastically  reduces  efficiency  and 
local  initiative. 

Law  enforcement  revenue  sharing  would  end  the  particularization 
of  LEAA  funds,  giving  the  States  and  localities  all  the  moneys  that 
are  now  separately  supj)orting  planning,  training,  corrections,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  higher  education.  It  would  let  these  locally  con- 
trolled governments  decide  their  own  priorities.  The  elimination  of 
matching  requirements  is  especially  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  law  enforcement  revenue  sharing  all  match — 
that  is,  ''soft-match,"  ''hard-match,''  and  so-called  buy-in — would  be 
dro])ped.  Buy-in  is  the  money  each  State  must  appropriate  to  match 
the  total  Federal  contribution  to  the  local  units  of  government.  As  it  is 
now,  match  and  buy-in  requirements  are  a  negative  force — a  drag  on 
the  safe  streets  program.  The  lack  of  available  match  possibilities  has 
already  prevented  many  good  programs  from  getting  the  funding  they 
deserve  and  has  sometimes  directed  State  and  local  efforts  into  less 
worthy  channels. 
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The  variable  passthroiigh  formula,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be 
quite  effective,  would  be  maintained.  However,  it  could  be  revised  to 
take  into  account  the  merging  of  special  categories  into  the  one  reve- 
nue-sharing payment. 

A  portion  of  State  corrections  and  court  programs,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  all  educational  programs  designed  for  local  and  State 
law  enforcement  personnel  would  be  funded  before  the  passthrough 
requirement  is  applied. 

This  would  permit  the  funding  of  these  programs  at  the  State  or 
local  level  to  the  extent  of  their  needs  and  would  give  greater  funding 
flexibility  to  those  areas  where  there  is  the  greatest  impact  potential. 

Without  a  modified  passthrough  requirement  certain  types  of  pro- 
grams would  lose  funds.  Retaining  passthrough  would  guarantee  suffi- 
cient emphasis  on  priority  initiatives.  We  have  determined  that 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  law  enforcement  revenue-sharing  pay- 
ment should  ho  available  for  optional  use  by  the  State  for  these 
proiects. 

This  approximates  the  percentages  currently  reserved  for  these 
corrections,  courts,  and  higher  education  programs.  But  the  remaining 
70  percent  will  be  distributed  among  local  governments  and  State 
agencies  in  the  same  proportion  that  these  units  of  government 
financed  each  State's  total  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
budgets  in  the  previous  year. 

The  assumption-of-cost  requirements  and  the  nonsupplanting  rules 
would  be  deleted  and  replaced  by  a  standardized  maintenance-of-effort 
provision.  This  would  guarantee  that  Federal  funds  do  not  reduce 
State  and  local  moneys  previously  budgeted  for-  law  enforcement  and 
crime  reduction  purposes. 

The  r-equirement  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  any  grant  may  be 
expended  for  the  compensation  of  personnel  has  been  deleted.  The 
abolition  of  these  provisions  should  greatly  simplify  the  entire  assist- 
ance procedure. 

Once  law  enforcement  revenue  sharing  is  enacted,  all  programs  will 
be  chosen  according  to  need.  No  promising  pr-ograms  will  have  to  go 
unfunded  merely  because  match  possibilities  were  lacking. 

An  impor-tant  change  woirld  eliminate  the  specification  of  the  plan- 
ning agency  and  repr-esentation  requiremerrts  that  the  State  would  be 
required  to  setup.  The  State  would  have  a  planning  pr^ocess,  but  its 
organizational  elements  are  left  to  its  discretion. 

Another  important  change  would  be  the  r-equir-ement  that  all 
regional  or  multijurisdictional  boar-ds  established  for-  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  policy  planning  within  the  State  will  be  corn- 
posed  of  a  major-ity  of  elected  officials  of  city  and  county  gover-nments. 

It  is  clear-  that  local  policymaking  panels  must  be  answerable  to 
the  elector-ate.  Boards  which  cannot  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  the 
voters  in  a  democr-atic  fashion  must  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  crimi- 
nal justice  institutions. 

The  National  Institute  of  Law  Enfor-cement  and  Criminal  Justice. 
LEAA's  r-eseai'ch  ar-m.  would  be  r-etained  in  essentially  its  present 
form,  as  would  LEAA's  discr-etionar-y  gr-ant  authority.  Discr-etionary 
grants  would  make  up  15  percent  of  the  total  special  law  enforcement 
revenue-sharing  fund. 
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In  the  vital  field  of  civil  rights  compliance  we  are  dropping  what 
is  now  section  518(b)  of  the  present  act,  which  bans  the  requirement 
of  a  percentage  ratio,  quota  system,  or  other  program  to  achieve  racial 
balance  and  are  using  a  civil  rights  provision  similar  to  that  in  general 
revenue  sharing,  which  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  or  sex.  This  action  is  consistent  with  the  civil 
rights  provisions  of  the  President's  other  revenue-sharing  programs. 

The  administration  bill  also  provides  for  the  phaseout  of  the  two 
current  posts  of  associate  administrator  of  LEAA  by  next  January  1, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  administrator. 

The  tripartite  administration  established  under  the  1968  legislation 
would  no  longer  be  needed  under  law  enforcement  revenue  sharing, 
and  its  retention  would  only  hamper  administrative  efficiency.  Under 
the  new  statutory  language  the  attorney  general  would  be  authorized 
to  exercise  all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  provided  for  in  the  act. 
Authority  for  delegation  of  authority  to  the  LEAA  administration 
is  also  provided. 

Now,  some  observers  have  asked  whether  revenue  sharing  means 
that  there  will  be  no  more  controls  at  all,  whether  the  States  and 
localities  will  be  able  to  spend  the  money  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
no  matter  how  foolishly.  It  is  a  fair  question,  and  I  would  like  to  face 
it  squarely. 

We  are  committed  to  the  proposition  that  without  strict  program 
evaluation  and  audit,  special  revenue  sharing  could  find  itself  in 
trouble. 

INIr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  law^  enforcement  revenue- 
sharing  control  procedures  will  work,  that  they  will  be  effective. 

The  Federal  Government  is  going  to  expend  time  and  effort  to  get 
a  full  accounting  of  the  decisions  that  States,  counties,  and  cities  make 
about  that  money.  The  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with 
State  officials,  will  ferret  out  any  violations — and  impose  sanctions 
against  the  violators. 

Continuous  auditing  and  regulation  enforcement  would  be  used 
in  monitoring  i-evenue-sharing  operations.  At  this  point  a  number  of 
persons  might  object  that  it  is  all  very  well  and  good  to  have  efficiency 
and  local  self-determination. 

But  what  about  accountability  to  the  public?  It  is  a  good  question. 
And  I  feel  that  accountability  to  the  community-at-large  is  essential 
in  a  democratic  society. 

State  and  local  officials  can  no  more  be  permitted  to  run  a  closed 
criminal  justice  program  than  could  the  Federal  Government.  There- 
fore, to  assure  answerability  and  open  planning  and  action  efforts,  the 
law  enforcement  revenue-sharing  measure  contains  these  significant 
provisions : 

First,  we  require  that  each  State  and  territory  establish  fixed  and 
complete  procedures  for  publishing  the  entire  contents  of  its  State 
plan  and  any  major  modifications. 

Second,  we  require  open  meetings  when  substantive  policy  decisions 
are  made. 

Third,  we  require  that  there  |be  unim])eded  public  access  to  all 
applications,  grant  awards,  reports,  and  other  nonconfidential  ma- 
terial at  all  reasonable  times. 
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Fourth,  we  require  that  LEAA  comments  on  each  State  plan  be 
published  annually  in  the  Federal  Re^rister  and  be  made  available  to 
the  Con<;ress.  This  would  put  all  localities  on  notice  as  to  exactly 
what  the  State  plan  contains,  and  put  on  the  record  the  views  of 
LEAA  on  any  shortcominofs  in  a  State's  comprehensiA^e  treatment  of 
its  crime  problems  in  the  plan.  It  would  also  inform  the  public  in 
detail  about  Avhat  it  can  expect  of  its  State  criminal  justice  aofencies. 

I  believe  these  provisions  demonstrate  the  administration's  firm 
commitment  to  accountability.  This  is  an  open  society,  and  law  en- 
forcement special  revenue  sharin<r  would  retain  this  essential  char- 
acteristic of  American  Government. 

I  have  jjone  into  these  matters  this  morning  in  some  detail  because 
they  deserve  full  discussions  on  the  record.  I  hope  thereby  to  avoid 
misconceptions,  especially  in  those  few  States  and  localities  that 
miffht  have  thouirht  they  were  in  for  some  kind  of  a  fiee  ride. 

This  administration  will  not  tolerate  the  people's  wealth  bein^ 
squandered  by  a  few  officials  who  violate  their  oaths  of  office.  There  is 
froinof  to  be  full  accountability  to  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment and  to  the  citizens. 

In  another  passaijfe  in  his  second  inaufjural  address  President  Nixon 
said: 

Because  the  range  of  our  needs  is  so  great,  because  the  reach  of  our  oppor- 
tunities is  great,  let  us  be  bold  in  our  determination  to  meet  those  needs  in 
new  ways. 

And  I  would  like  to  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  never  before  in 
our  history  has  the  ranofe  of  our  criminal  justice  needs  been  so  ^reat, 
and  never  before  has  our  determination  to  meet  these  needs  in  new 
ways  been  so  bold. 

I  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  imao^ination  and  innovation 
of  the  LEAA  program.  Never  before  have  there  been  such  .farsi^hted 
initiatives  embracincr  the  entire  scope  of  police  Avork.  prosecution,  ad- 
judication, and  offender  rehabilitation.  Never  before  has  there  been 
such  forward  movement  and  reform.  At  the  same  time,  any  Federal 
aofency  that  had  a  direct  impact  on  virtually  every  local  police  depart- 
ment, court,  and  prison  in  the  country  could  expect  to  be  the  object  of 
intense  study  and  comment.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  sympathize  with  every  honest  attempt  to  examine  law  enforce- 
ment and  I  respect  and  support  the  desire  of  this  committee  to  probe 
deeply  into  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

In  a  statement  announcino:  these  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked 
three  serious  questions  that  deserve  an  equally  serious  answer.  They 
Avere : 

1.  Has  LEAA  succeeded  in  providinnf  the  States  and  cities  with  the 
tools  they  need  to  ficfht  crime  ? 

2.  Is  the  American  taxpaver  irettino;  full  value  for  his  anticrime 
dollar? 

3.  Is  this  country  Avinnin^  the  Avar  against  crime,  and  if  not,  why 
not? 

On  behalf  of  the  administration.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  promise  my  full- 
est ansAA-ers  to  those  questions  and  others  a'ou  may  have.  "\Aniatever  in- 
formation we  possess  that  Avill  throAv  li<rht  upon  your  interests  is  at 
your  disposal  and  the  members  of  this  committee. 
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I  have  great  confidence  in  the  ability  of  this  committee  to  arrive  at 
a  balanced  and  .fair  judgment.  Therefore,  I  would  like  now  to  give  you 
my  own  assessment  of  LEAA : 

I  am  convinced  the  safe  streets  program  is  a  success.  It  has  helped 
make  inroads  against  crime.  It  has  wrought  fundamental  improve- 
ments. There  is  a  new  understanding  that  in  a  unified,  integrated, 
pragmatic  approach  the  common  problems  can  be  met  and  solved. 

There  is  an  appreciation  among  police,  prosecutors,  judges,  Gover- 
nors, mayors,  corrections  officials,  and  others — in  many  cases  for  the 
very  first  time — that  working  together  rather  than  at  cross-purposes 
is  going  to  get  the  job  done  faster  and  get  the  job  done  better. 

There  is  a  new  confidence  that  Government  really  can  improve  the 
(fuality  of  our  domestic  life  and  increase  safety  in  city  streets,  in  the 
suburbs,  and  in  the  countryside.  This  coordinated  attack  on  crime  is 
rapidly  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  time  when  disorder  and  lawlessness 
will  no  longei-  bo  among  the  Nation's  most  serious  domestic  problems. 

There  is  already  firm  evidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  rise  of  crim- 
inality that  was  such  a  hallmark  o.f  the  1960's  is  leveling  off.  In  fact, 
the  national  crime  increases  have  been  slowed  in  dramatic  fashion. 
FBI  statistics  show  that  serious  crime  rose  nationally  by  17  percent 
in  1968,  by  12  percent  in  1969,  by  11  percent  in  1970,  by  6  percent  in 
1971,  and  by  only  1  percent  in  the  first  9  months  of  1972.  This  is  the 
lowest  increase  since  1959  and  is  comparable  to  the  annual  increase  in 
population.  This  pattern  of  improvement  is  especially  apparent  in  the 
Nation's  larger  cities  where  much  of  the  worst  crime  occurs. 

FBI  figures  show  that  in  8:^  of  the  country's  biggest  cities  serious 
crime  declined  during  the  first  9  months  of  1972.  They  include  :  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dallas,  Des  INIoines,  Detroit,  Fort 
Worth,  Indianapolis.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville, 
]Miami.  ^Milwaukee,  Newaik,  New  Orleans,  New  York  City,  Philadel- 
phia. St.  Louis.  San  Francisco.  Seattle,  and  AVashington,  D.C. 

We  are  especially  proud  of  the  progress  made  in  Washington,  D.C, 
the  Nation's  Capital.  In  the  13  years  between  1956  and  1969  serious 
crimes — which  are  murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  burglary,  aggra- 
vated assnult,  larceny  of  more  than  $50,  and  automobile  theft — in  those 
yea  IS  climl)ed  more  than  500  pei'cent  from  10,248  reported  incidents 
to  62,921  incidents.  During  that  time — that  is,  between  1956  and  1959 — 
tiioy  increased  e^■ery  single  year.  Washington  had  become  known  as 
the  Clime  capital  of  the  country. 

Sho]-tly  after  taking  office  the  President  called  attention  to  what  he 
said  Avere  the  crime  rate's  "crisis  proportions"  and  demanded  action 
to  end  Avhat  he  called  the  "disgraceful"  situation  in  the  city. 

LEAA  financial  and  technical  assistance  had  just  become  available 
and  they  were  a]:>plied  with  vigor  and  imagination  under  the  force- 
ful leadei-ship  of  ]Mayor  Walter  Washington  and  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  commander,  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson.  Other  re- 
forms were  instituted  bv  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  and  l)y  the  court 
system  in  response  to  legislation  the  Congress  enacted  in  1970. 

The  results  were  dramatic.  Offenses  began  to  decline,  beginning  late 
in  1969.  The  FBI  ci-ime  index  reports  show  that  serious  ci'ime  in 
Washiniifon  dropped  as  follows:  by  5.2  percent  in  1970,  by  18.8  per- 
cent in  1971,  and  by  27.1  percent  in  1972.  This  i-emarkable  improve- 
ment is  continuing  into  the  current  year.  The  Department  repoHed 
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that  the  average  number  of  crimes  per  day  in  the  city  were  lower  last 
January  than  for  any  month  since  November  1966.  They  were  less 
than  half  the  number  in  the  peak  month  of  1969. 

We  should  look  at  how  this  happened,  Mr.  Chairman.  Chief  Wilson 
gives  heavy  credit  to  the  men  and  women  in  the  Washington  police 
who  perform  the  day-in  and  day-out  chores  that  have  made  those  crime 
rate  improvements  possible.  And  he  is  also  lavish  in  his  praise  of 
LEAA,  which  he  calls  "our  silent  partner." 

As  Chief  Wilson  noted  in  a  letter  to  LEAA : 

Working  together,  LEAA  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  helped 
turn  the  corner  on  crime  in  Washington,  D.C.  With  your  continuing  help  we  will 
finish  the  job. 

LEAA  also  supports  District  of  Columbia  prosecution,  court,  and 
law  reform  programs  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year.  A  court  executive  now  handles  administration,  including  the 
mechanization  and  computerization  of  prosecution  date,  court  records, 
personnel  files  and  payrolls.  With  LP]AA's  help  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970  reorganized 
and  upgraded  the  courts,  expanding  their  jurisdiction,  their  w^orkload 
and  their  efficiency. 

There  are  other  hopeful  signs.  Heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on  fighting 
narcotics  abuse  in  the  city.  Dr.  Robert  DuPont,  Washington's  nar- 
cotics treatment  administration  chief,  reported  recently  that  heroin  use 
in  Washington  has  been  cut  by  more  than  half  during  1972.  There  is 
both  a  scarcity  of  the  drug  on  the  streets  and  a  steady  drop  in  the 
number  of  addicts  reporting  for  treatment  at  the  NTA  facilities,  he 
said. 

Furthermore,  heroin  overdose  deaths  are  decreasing — another  sign 
that  the  nacotics  abuse  problem  is  improvinc;.  Dr.  DuPont  has  reported 
that  from  last  July  to  October  heroin  caused  only  1  death  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  compared  to  35  such  deaths  from  July  to  October  of  1971. 
The  progress  Washington  has  made  in  its  war  on  lawbreakers  offers 
hope — and  a  blueprint — for  other  crime-ridden  cities. 

LEAA  has  expended  substantial  resources  on  fighting  crime  in  the 
Nation's  cities.  One  of  its  most  innovative  approaches  is  the  high  im- 
pact anticrime  program.  Its  goal  is  to  reduce  street  crime  and  bur- 
glaries in  Newark,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  Dallas, 
Denver,  and  Portland,  Oreg. — by  5  percent  in  each  city  in  2  years  and 
20  percent  in  5  years. 

There  have  already  been  some  early  and  very  promising  results  from 
the  high  impact  projects.  In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  a  police  patrol 
project  funded  by  LEAA  has  brouo-ht  a  reduction  of  16.8  percent  in 
the  rate  of  murder,  rape,  robbery,  burglary  and  assault  in  the  target 
area. 

The  hicrh  impact  program's  crime  reduction  effects  will  be  thoroughly 
studied  for  application  elsewhere.  A  city-by-city  evaluation  will  pro- 
vide statistics  as  to  what  tvpes  of  crime  reduction  proirrams  are  the 
most  effective.  Those  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  LEAA  program 
at  work. 

Federal  funds  from  the  LEAA  bloc  grant  ]n-oorani  are  at  work  in 
every  sinirlp  one  of  the  Nation's  5.5  States  and  territories  and  in  all 
their  metropolitan  areas.  Tn  California,  for  instance,  the  State  has  put 
$1.4  million  in  Safe  Streets  Act  money  into  antiburglary  programs  in 
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six  special  target  communities.  They  report  that  bnro;laries  have  been 
cut  by  ahiiost  lialf  in  the  operation's  first  6  months.  Case  clearances — 
the  rate  at  which  police  solve  reported  burglaries — improved  42  per- 
cent in  the  same  6  months. 

The  prot»;rams  in  the  hioh  impact  cities  and  the  California  project 
are  part  of  a  dynamic  new  approach  to  fijjhtino;  crime  called  crime 
specific  planning.  It  was  developed  by  LEAA,  and  LEAA  has  spurred 
its  adoption  by  a  number  of  States.  It  means  careful  planning  and 
action  programs  to  bring  resources  to  bear  against  the  worst  kinds  of 
crimes — and  then  setting  up  a  comprehensive  evaluation  system  to 
make  sure  they  are  succeeding. 

LEAA  is  financing  programs  that  stop  crime,  that  protect  the  inno- 
cent and  that  rescue  young  people  from  lives  outside  the  law.  From 
fiscal  year  1969  through  the  current  fiscal  year  LEAA  budgets  will 
have  totaled  almost  $2.5  billion,  nearly  all  of  it  for  State  and  local 
23rograms.  Federal  assistance  has  enabled  States  and  localities  to  de- 
velo])  unprecedented  progi'ams  to  fight  crime. 

These  funds  have  supported  thousands  of  projects.  For  police  train- 
ing, equipment,  anticrime  patrols  and  many  more.  For  rehabilitation 
projects  for  offenders,  with  emphasis  on  community-based  programs. 
For  ways  to  speed  and  improve  piocessing  of  felony  cases  in  the  courts. 
For  new  ways  to  prevent  and  control  juvenile  crime  and  delinquency. 
To  prevent  and  control  narcotics  abuse — and  rehabilitate  addicts.  And 
they  haA'e  made  possible  such  special  measures  as  the  funding  of  the 
Knap])  Commission  that  probed  deeplv  into  official  corruption  in  New 
York  City. 

One  of  the  programs  with  which  I  am  particularly  pleased  is  the 
law  enforcement  education  program,  otherwise  known  as  LEEP.  Fed- 
eral aid  for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  education  grew  out 
of  the  concept  that  police  work  is  a  profession.  For  many  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  funded  higher  education  programs  for  physi- 
cians, teachers,  and  scientists.  It  seemed  only  sensible  to  extend  this 
to  men  and  women  wlio  woi-k  in  or  are  going  into  criminal  justice 
careers. 

This  is  what  was  done.  The  substantial  funds  that  the  Congress 
appropriated  for  tlio  safe  streets  prooram  made  this  possible.  By 
last  June  30  LEEP  had  already  assisted  some  130,000  men  and  women 
in  college  and  university  studies  at  a  cost  of  some  $71.7  million. 

At  the  time  the  Safe  Streets  Act  was  passed  law  enforcement  de- 
grees were  offered  at  only  284  colleges  and  universities  in  the  entire 
Nation.  In  fiscal  vear  1972  there  were  962  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation participating  in  the  progi-am.  Estimates  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  are  that  LEAA  will  spend  an  additional  $39..5  niillion  on  some 
99,000  enrolled  students  in  approximately  990  institutions. 

Of  these  students  S4  percent  are  already  criminal  justice  system 
professionals — includin.<'-  66.000  police  officers,  13.400  corrections  per- 
sonnel, and  3.400  specialists  in  court  administration- and  similar  dis- 
ciplines. Appi'oximatelv  16.300  students  are  expected  to  enter  their 
professional  rareers  followin.rr  the  completion  of  their  courses. 

This  LEAA  aid  has  been  tr-emendouslv  helpful  in  professionalizing 
criminal  justice  personnel.  It  bodes  well  for  the  future  in  reducing 
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crime.  I  think  tliut  we  have  a  I'ight  to  be  proud  of  this  achievement, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

LEAA  also  has  made  si<!:nificant  strides  in  civil  rights  compliance. 
LEAA  reoularly  investigates  complaints  of  discrimination  against 
local  and  State  Safe  Streets  Act  fund  recipients.  By  next  June  LEAA, 
in  cooperation  Avith  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  will  have  conducted  major  systematic  civil  rights  compliance 
reviews  in  the  police  departments  of  each  of  the  eight  impact  cities. 
LEAA  is  now  analyzing  the  results  of  a  major  survey  conducted  by 
the  agency  to  discover  the  extent  of  utilization  of  minority  labor  in 
State,  countv  and  city  law  enforcement  agencies. 

LEAA  also  is  funding  a  number  of  important  efforts  to  help  recruit 
racial  minority  group  members  into  the  criminal  justice  system  and  to 
uncover — and  correct — deficiencies  in  personnel  practices  that  im])ede 
the  recruitment,  retention  and  promotion  of  minorities  in  criminal 
justice  careers. 

At  the  same  time  LEAA  is  undertaking  a  major  effort  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  human  rights  agencies  to  increase  the  ability 
of  the  State  and  regional  criminal  justice  planning  units  to  resolve 
civil  rights  problems  before  they  grow.  ITnder  this  approach  LEAA 
exercises  comprehensive  monitoring  responsibilities  over  grant  recipi- 
ents. However,  LEAA  defers  to  State  and  local  governmeiit  \yhere 
there  is  a  sincere  desire  and  ability  to  address  Federal  civil  rights 
compliance  requirements  pursuant  to  parallel  State  or  local  statutes. 

This  sort  of  LEAA  assistance  is  a  great  help  to  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  agencies.  Furthermore,  it  will  assure  us  of  improved 
law  enforcement  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  details  of  LEAA's  support  for  States  and 
their  local  communities  are  so  voluminous  that  their  recitation  here 
would  consume  more  time  than  is  available.  However,  I  hope  that  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  ask  the  people  at  the  State  and  local  level 
what  LEAA  has  done  for  anticrime  efforts. 

Please  ask  the  policemen,  ask  the  prosecutoi's,  ask  the  judges,  the 
corrections  officials,  and  the  other  criminal  justice  professionals  as 
well  as  the  other  authorities  in  the  State,  county  and  municipal 
governments. 

To  cite  only  a  few  instances,  I  know  that  Mayor  Roman  S.  Gribbs 
of  Detroit  has  told  LEAA  that  its  support  "has  been  absolutely  es- 
sential." Crime  there  w^as  down  14  percent  in  the  first  9  months  of 
1972  compared  to  the  same  period  of  1971. 

Police  Chief  Edward  Davis  of  Los  Angeles  has  told  LEAA  that 
though  Safe  Streets  Act  help  law  enforcement  in  the  city  "has  been 
able  to  progress  to  a  level  of  service"  that  would  be  "otherwise 
unobtainable." 

And  Police  Chief  Clarence  Kelley  of  Kansas  City,,  Mo.,  has  said 
that  "if  we  had  not  had"  LEAA  assistance,  "we  w^ould  indeed  be  in 
bad  straits." 

It  is,  of  course,  both  fair  and  responsible  of  this  committee  to  ask 
whether  everything  Avithin  the  Safe  Streets  program  has  gone  uni- 
formly well.  And  the  candid  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  is 
"no."  Never  in  the  histoi-y  of  human  institutions  has  every  single  pro- 
gram gone  according  to  plan  or  matched  our  highest  hopes.  But  prob- 
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lems  that  did  exist  in  LEAA  programs  were  detected  and  rectified 
forthwith.  We  have  a  good  program  that  has  built-in  safeguards  to 
catch  and  correct  future  deficiencies. 

LEAA  is  running — and  running  well — a  program  that  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  domestic  well-being  of  this  country.  Like  any  new  pro- 
gram it  had  growing  pains.  In  a  small  number  of  cases  certain  State 
programs  were  careless  with  Federal  funds.  Most  of  the  problems  were 
discovered  by  LEAA  itself  through  its  greatly  expanded  audit  pro- 
grams. For  example,  funds  were  used  for  some  questionable  purposes 
by  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Indiana  in  the  initial  stages  of  their 
l)rograms. 

But  LEAA  has  been  exceedingly  careful  with  its  funds  and  has 
cracked  down — and  cracked  down  hard — whenever  and  wherever 
Federal  funds  have  been  misused.  The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subconnnittee  of  the  House  Goveriunent  Operations  Committee  took 
a  perfectly  proper  interest  in  the  abuses  as  they  came  to  light,  and  in 
July  and  October  of  1971,  the  subcommittee  held  a  series  of  hearings 
into  that  and  related  matters. 

LEAA  testified  at  length — responding  in  detail  to  the  many  ques- 
tions raised  and  submitted  extensive  written  evidence.  As  the  record 
shows  some  witnesses  charged  during  the  hearings  that  a  few  States 
had  indeed  misused  some  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  funds  entrusted  to 
their  care  or  that  LEAA  had  not  closely  supervised  the  State  bloc 
grants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subcommittee  also  heard  extensive 
testimony  affirming  that  the  great  majority  of  States  were  running 
sound  programs  and  that  LEAA  had  greatly  improved  its  audit  and 
review  functions. 

But  what  especially  interested  me  was  that  virtually  every  witness 
who  criticized  particular  aspects  of  early  LEAA  operations  also 
praised  the  bloc  grant  concept  and  paid  tribute  to  the  agency.  The 
hearings  themselves  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  matters  that 
are  now  considerably  more  than  2  years  old.  As  questions  arose  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  LEAA  supplied  the  answers.  And  the  hear- 
ings did  provide  LEAA  with  an  opportunity  for  additional  self- 
examination  and  improvement.  I  am  confident  the  program  is  stronger 
today  than  ever  before. 

Just  last  month,  for  instance,  LEAA  wrote  a  detailed  response  to 
a  congressional  staff  request  for  updated  answers  to  a  number  of  sub- 
committee recommendations  and  questions.  That  document  is  too  long 
and  technical  to  analyze  here,  but  any  additional  questions  you  may 
have  about  it  will  certainly  get  our  prompt  attention. 

]Mr.  Chairman,  LEAA  was  born  during  a  period  of  rising  crime  and 
disorder.  As  it  organized,  LEAA  believed  its  first  job  had  to  be  to 
meet  inunediate  needs  as  soon  as  possible. 

LEAA  and  the  new  State  agencies  were  swamped  with  requests 
from  law  enforcement  agencies  for  equipment  that  local  budgets 
simply  could  not  finance.  In  many  cases  this  was  communications 
equipment,  training  aids,  data  processing  machines  and  other  equip- 
ment, whose  earlier  purchase  had  been  impossible  despite  the  uncon- 
tested needs. 

Courts  and  corrections  agencies  also  proposed  purchasing  whatever 
first  occurred  to  them  as  being  their  most  pressing  deficiencies.  Some 
of  their  requests  involved  equipment,  too.  Despite  criticism  such  pur- 
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chases  materially  improved  the  criminal  justice  system's  capacity  to 
respond  to  the  immense  challenges  it  faced  at  that  time.  The  equip- 
ment met  vital  needs. 

President  Johnson's  1967  Crime  Commission  specifically  named 
communications  facilities,  computers  and  other  administrative  equip- 
ment as  things  police,  courts  and  corrections  agencies  should  buy  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  am  confident  that  it  was  the  Congress'  intent 
that  the  Federal  Government  promptly  assist  the  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  outfit  themselves  with  modern  tools  to  fight 
modern  crime. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  wants  to  skimp  on  what  we  provide  our 
criminal  justice  forces  that  guarantee  our  domestic  security.  Where 
relatively  small  amounts  of  funds  were  put  to  inappropriate  use  in 
a  few  States,  it  was  LEAA  that  discovered  those  initial  problems, 
and  it  Avas  LEAA  that  dealt  with  them. 

Long  before  the  House  Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
hearings  began  LEAA  had  sent  its  auditors  into  those  States,  and 
the  irregularities  they  uncovered  were  promptly  corrected.  The  Flor- 
ida shortcomings  arose  from  the  State's  maladministration  of  some 
funds  from  LEAA.  The  State  had  failed  to  adhere  to  its  own  estab- 
lished program  guidelines  and  those  of  LEAA  as  well.  But  the  new 
State  administration  that  took  office  following  the  election  of  Gov. 
Reubin  Askew  in  1970  is  cooperating  with  LEAA  in  rectifying 
these  deficiencies — one  and  all.  Florida  now  has  a  crime  fighting  pro- 
gram far  better  than  what  it  had  before. 

The  committee's  majority  report  also  touched  on  a  General  Account- 
ing Office  comment  that  there  had  been  delays  in  LEAA  fund  dis- 
bursements to  States  and  localities.  But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Congress  permits  LEAA  bloc  grant  funds  to  be  used  in  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  they  are  awarded  and  during  the  two  following 
fiscal  years.  To  compel  States  to  distribute  their  allocations  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  receive  them  would  clearly  con- 
tradict both  aood  sense  and  sound  planning  practices. 

Lt.  Gov.  James  S.  Brickley  of  Michigan  testified  that  it  would  liave 
been  easy  to  flood  the  States  and  localities  with  more  money  during 
the  program's  first  years.  But  he  felt  that  would  have  been  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  "kinds  of  systems  and  structures  that  are  going  to  be 
needed  to  make  the  program  function." 

In  the  fiscal  years  1970  through  1973  LEAA  allocation  activity 
was  delayed  because  the  Congress  did  not  appropriate  the  agency's 
budget  until  well  after  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  For  long-estab- 
lished Federal  agencies  that  might  not  have  presented  much  of  a 
])roblem,  but  for  LEAA  and  the  State  and  local  planning  bodies  it 
was  a  major  obstacle.  Not  knowing  how  much  money  there  Avill  be 
is  a  poor  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  sound  program. 

In  improving  its  operations  LEAA  reduced  the  amomit  of  pai:)er- 
work  and  thus  speeded  up  the  bloc  grant  fund  flow  by  giving  final 
authority  on  most  grants  to  LEAA's  expanded  regional  offices.  Its 
research  and  development  program  was  made  much  more  productive. 
There  has  been  a  greater  emphasis  on  supporting  a  smaller  number  of 
comprehensive  research  projects  with  potentially  greater  impact. 

Planning,  evaluation,  and  technology  transfers  were  made  top 
LEAA  priorities.  The  latest  research  and  development  information 
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is  now  bein^  effectively  disseminated  to  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  operating  agencies.  More  recently,  criticism  of  LEA  A  has 
come  from  otlier  sources. 

I  assume  you  have  received  a  copy  of  a  report  prepared  by  tlic 
Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  entitled  "Law  and 
Disorder  111."  LEAA  officials  with  me  here  today  are  prepared  to 
answer  any  specific  questions  about  the  document  that  you  may  have. 
However,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  about  the  statement's 
overall  thesis  that  the  Safe  Streets  Act  is  financing  an  antidemocratic 
strengthening  of  the  country's  police  powers  to  be  used  against  in- 
nocent citizens.  The  charge  is  totally  false — and  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  unchallenged. 

The  report  is  in  no  sense  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  act  in 
operation,  for  the  group  looked  at  what  it  thought  the  program  was  in 
just  five  States.  Nearly  all  of  the  data  cited  is  old,  as  there  have  been 
great  advances  in  LEAA  since  the  lawyers'  committee  did  its  investi- 
gative work  or  adopted  the  work  of  others.  In  addition,  the  statement 
is  in  many  places  inaccurate  or  misleading. 

The  statement's  conclusions  are  based  on  legal  presumptions  that 
indicate  a  very  serious  misunderstanding  of  how  LP2AA  Avorks  within 
the  statutory  language  created  by  the  Congress.  For  example,  the 
statement  constantly  charges  LEAA  with  failing  to  direct  and  con- 
trol specific  State  projects.  However,  as  we  all  know,  the  truth  is  that 
when  the  Congress  wrote  the  act,  it  clearly  insisted  that  LEAA  not  be 
authorized  to  run  the  State  and  local  projects  it  finances. 

As  the  act  makes  amply  plain,  the  basic  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  responsibilities  remain,  and  must  remain,  with  the  State 
and  local  governments.  The  Congress  mandated  LEAA  to  finance 
crime-fighting  programs,  not  to  produce  a  new  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice and  then  impose  it  upon  the  55  States  and  territories.  It  is  patently 
absurd  for  the  statement  to  accuse  LEAA  of  failing  to  do  something 
that  the  Congress  specifically  barred  LEAA  from  doing. 

I  think  much  the  same  thing  can  be  said  about  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development's  statement.  "Reducing  Crime  and  Assuring 
Justice,"  which  was  published  last  June.  The  CED  statement  proposes 
that  the  Nation  take  a  radical  new  departure  in  the  administration  of 
law  enforcement  by  creating  what  it  calls  a  Federal  authority  to  in- 
sure justice.  The  statement  is  simply  wrong  w^hen  it  implies  that  the 
Nation's  curr-ent  institutions — Federal,  State  and  local — are  somehow 
incapable  of  seeing  to  it  that  justice  is  done. 

Wliat  America  needs  is  not  untried  new  institutions,  but  help  for 
the  hard-pressed  organizations  that  we  already  possess  and  upon  which 
we  place  so  many  heavy  demands.  And  that  assistance  is  precisely 
what  LEAA  was  created  for — and  is  providing. 

The  CED  statement's  approach  is  centralist.  It  would  improve  the 
administration  of  justice  by  subordinating  all  the  present,  agencies  to 
a  hierarchical  conti'ol.  At  the  top  would  be  the  Federal  authority  to 
insure  justice,  which  would  be  enpowered  to  grant  or  withhold  funds 
according  to  its  own  evaluation  of  tlie  degree  of  local  cooperation. 

Despite  the  CED  staff's  views  most  responsible  officials  are  not  pre- 
pai-ed  to  sav  that  each  State  should  have  a  centralized  department  of 
justice,  or  that  cities  and  counties  should  be  relieved  of  criminal  justice 
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responsibilities,  or  that  State  police  forces  should  be  expanded  and 
g:iven  responsibilities  for  entire  States. 

The  CED  statement  also  accepts  uncritically  the  controvei'sial  prop- 
ositions that  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  courts  should  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  local  acceptance  of  Federal  norms.  Some  critics  have 
attacked  the  safe  streets  program  with  the  argument  that  bearing 
down  hard  on  the  criminals  in  urban  areas — "Washington,  D.C.,  for 
example — simply  drives  crime  into  the  suburbs.  This  is  sometimes 
called  the  mercury  effect  or  crime  spillover.  However,  there  is  a  logical 
fallacy  in  this  criticism.  I  hope  that  no  one  wants  to  suggest  that  law 
enforcement  officers  should  not  go  after  criminals  simply  because  it 
might  drive  them  away.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  good  evidence 
the  mercury  effect  exists. 

Just  last  month  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  (xovern- 
ments  announced  the  results  of  an  intensive  9-month  study.  The  coun- 
cil concluded  that  robbery  and  grand  larceny  occurring  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  Counties  cannot  be  attributed  principally 
t(>  District  of  Columbia  residents  going  into  the  suburbs. 

The  study  showed  that  only  one  out  of  five  persons  charged  with  a 
sei'ious  crime  in  the  Maryland  suburbs  is  a  nonresident.  Moreover,  he 
is  just  as  likely  to  come  from  Baltimore  or  some  other  nearby  Mary- 
land county  as  from  Washington,  tlie  study  showed.  Furthermore,  at 
the  same  time  Washington  crime  was  decreasing,  crime  in  the  neigh- 
boring Virginia  suburbs  was  falling,  too.  For  example,  serious  crime 
fell  2.1  percent  in  Alexandria  during  1972  and  serious  criminal  of- 
fenses were  15.4  percent  lower  in  Arlington  County  during  the  same 
period. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  LEAA  does  give  careful  consideration  to  crime 
displacement,  program  efficiency,  fiscal  responsibility,  and  the  other 
issues  that  its  critics  have  raised.  Each  of  LEAA's  high  impact  proj- 
ects, for  instance,  contains  a  com])rehensive  statistical  component — 
and  part  of  the  statistical  work  is  to  measure  whether  there  is  an 
appreciable  crime  spillover  from  a  central  city. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  LEAiV  funds  do  not  go  only 
to  central  cities.  Substantial  funds  also  go  to  suburl)an  areas  as  well. 

The  point  of  LEAA-funded  anticrime  programs — Avhether  for  im- 
pact or  any  other  type  of  project — is  to  reduce  crime,  to  dry  it  up,  not 
simply  to  push  it  over  city  or  county  lines.  I  wish  to  state  with  ]>artic- 
ular  emphasis  that  this  administration  has  not  ignored  comments 
intended  to  help  the  safe  streets  program  operations  or  to  draw 
attention  to  those  shortcomings  that  need  attention. 

We  are  not  insensitive  to  balanced  and  constructive  comment  and 
suggestions  for  improvement.  We  always  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
make  improvements,  giving  the  people  more  value  for  their  tax 
moneys. 

We  have  carefully  studied  the  1968  and  1970  legislation  and  its 
history  and  are  convinced  that  LEAA  possesses  a  congressional  man- 
date to  undertake  any  feasible  and  efficient  program  that  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  crime.  That  is  the  sole  object,  the  only  thing  that 
counts — the  true  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Safe  Sti-eets  Act.  At  the  same 
time  we  believe  that  great  progress  has  already  been  made  in  con- 
structing a  Federal  assistance  program  that  the  States  and  localities 
can  basicallv  run  themselves. 
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The  Federal  partner  must  disengage  and  is  disengaging  more  and 
more  from  tlie  local  processes  of  decisionmaking  and  priority-setting. 
These  are  and  must  remain  State  and  local  prerogatives. 

LEAA's  responsibility  is  to  strengthen  local  self-determination,  not 
to  Aveaken  it.  But  I  think  it  is  equally  true  that  the  States  and  their 
local  governments  cannot  simply  be  cut  adrift.  They  cannot  be  left 
entirely  without  chaits  with  which  to  navigate  the  troubled  waters 
ahead. 

They  still  need — find  want — technical  assistance,  advice,  educational 
tools,  and  all  the  other  national  resources  at  our  command.  It  was 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  LEAA  during  the  past  18  months  spon- 
sored the  work  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal 
Justice  Standards  and  Goals. 

The  commission  is  not  a  Federal  activity.  It  was  a  panel  of  laymen 
and  professionals — from  the  States  and  localities — with  deep  experi- 
ence in  local  criminal  justice  conditions.  Its  many  findings  and  recom- 
mendations were  discussed  at  length  at  the  National  Conference  on 
Criminal  Justice  held  in  Washington  2  months  ago.  These  new  stand- 
ards and  goals  touch  upon  viitually  every  important  aspect  of  polic- 
ing, adjudication,  corrections  work  and  community  crime  prevention. 

They  constitute  one  of  the  best  anticrime  documents  in  our  Nation's 
history.  They  are  unprecedented  too,  for  they  recommend  to  the  States 
and  localities  ways  to  determine  exactly  where  they  stand  today,  how 
far  they  have  to  go,  and  how  best  to  get  there.  With  Federal  help — 
but  without  Federal  dictation— representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  written  a  blueprint  for  fighting  crime,  and  it  will  be  con- 
sidered on  a  voluntary  basis  by  the  jurisdictions  themselves. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
new  federalism  at  work.  It  demonstrates  how  law  enforcement  reve- 
nue sharing  would  work.  It  is  a  benchmark  by  which  progress  will  be 
measured  for  the  next  generation.  The  standards  and  goals  material 
will  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  States  and  localities  as  they  carry 
out  their  programs  under  special  revenue  sharing. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  all  these  reasons  that  I  am  confident  that 
we  can  give  you  an  affirmative  answer  to  your  three  questions.  The 
Congress  had  found  a  need  for  LEAA  for  which  there  is  no  adequate 
substitute.  LEAA  has  met  that  need. 

The  crime  wave  of  the  1960's  is  being  brought  under  control  and 
crime  is  being  reduced  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  States  and 
localities  have  been  assisted  in  launching  and  operating  innovative  new- 
crime- fighting  programs.  At  the  same  time  they  are  systematically  co- 
operating in  local,  regional  and  nationwide  "forums  to  reform  out- 
moded criminal  justice  practices  and  to  achieve  an  integrated,  unified 
common  front  against  the  forces  of  violence  and  disorder. 

A  vigorous  debate  has  occurred  between  those  wdio  advocate  bloc 
grants  and  those  who  advocate  categorical  grants.  However,  State 
and  local  control  of  our  criminal  justice  institutions  is  simply  not 
negotiable.  A  few  LP]AA  program  deficiencies  have  been  detected, 
but  they  liave  long  since  been  overcome.  There  may  well  be  a  few  prob- 
lems in  the  future,  too.  For  to  speak  candidly  you  and  I  know  that 
no  human  institution  is  without  them.  Nonetheless,  they  too  will  be 
uncovered  and  set  straight — with  dispatch  and  vigor. 
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Critics  have  the  right  to  look  at  this  or  any  other  program  and  to 
make  tlveir  views  known.  However,  their  comments  ought  to  be  respon- 
sible and  constructive.  It  ought  to  recognize  the  congressional  intent 
and  address  itself  to  the  goal  of  fighting  crime.  A  fair  and  balanced 
evaluation  of  LEAA  will  give  credit  where  credit  is  dvie  and  not 
cloud  the  Nation's  most  remarkable  criminal  justice  progress  in  our 
lifetimes. 

Support  for  the  safe  streets  pi-ogram  is  overwhelming  among  the 
people  who  know  it  best.  I  also  believe  there  is  widespread  support  for 
special  revenue  sharing  for  law  enforcement.  Special  revenue  sharing 
will  not  only  permit  States  and  localities  to  set  their  own  priorities.  It 
also  will  free  them  from  match  and  other  restrictive  fiscal  rec|uire- 
ments  that  can  hamper  progress.  And  at  the  same  time  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  special  law  enforcement  revenue  sharing  for  fis- 
cal 1974  contains  more  funds  for  States  and  localities,  not  less. 

In  conclusion,  INIr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the  American  people 
will  not  be  denied  their  demands  for  domestic  security.  As  experience 
has  shown  time  and  again,  the  electorate  has  lost  patience  with  official 
indifference  toward  local  criminality.  They  have  called  upon  us  in  no 
uncertain  terms  to  give  their  law  enforcement  agencies  all  the  assist- 
ance at  our  command. 

Personally,  I  can  think  of  no  domestic  obligation  more  deserving 
of  our  undivided  attention  and  effort.  We  dare  not  fail  the  challenge. 
Our  success  is  vital  to  our  Nation's  future  welfare,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent safety  of  our  citizens.  As  I  indicated  earlier.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials have  gone  on  record  time  and  time  again  in  their  support  of 
LEAA. 

The  country's  Governors,  mayoi's,  county  executives,  police  chiefs, 
judges,  corrections  officials  and  other  criminal  justice  professionals  say 
they  cannot  do  without  it.  Time  precludes  reading  even  a  small  part 
of  the  letters  and  statements  in  praise  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  How- 
ever, T  would  like  to  submit  to  the  committee  for  its  record  a  small 
sampling  of  such  matei'ial  and  I  believe  you  will  find  it  of  great 
interest. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  remarks,  and  I  would  now  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  fi'om  you  or  the  othei-  committee 
members. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ronixo.  Thank  you  very  much,  INIr.  Attorney  Genei-al. 

First  of  all.  may  I  siiy  that  those  materials  which  you  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record  will  be  accepted  for  the  I'ecord. 
[Tlie  matei-ial  refeiTcd  to  follows:] 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  IJ,,  1913. 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  for  your  consideration  and  appropriate  reference 
is  a  legislative  proposal  entitled  the  "Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
of  n)73". 

In  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  for  Federal  financial  support  for  local  and  State  crime  reduction 
efforts.  This  program,  which  has  been  centered  upon  a  system  of  block  grants  to 
States  for  law  enforcement  improvements,  has  enabled  us  to  make  substantial 
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progress  in  the  battle  against  crime.  The  time  has  now  come  to  take  the  next 
logical  step — to  give  the  States  more  authority  and  responsibility  for  setting 
their  priorities  in  solving  their  law  enforcement  problems. 

The  special  revenue  sharing  proposal,  which  I  am  forwarding  today,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  New  Federalism.  It  seeks  to  return  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments, in  the  area  of  law  enforcement,  both  the  authority  and  the  means  to 
exercise  it. 

This  legislative  proposal  provides  for  the  combination  of  six  separate  authori- 
ties of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  into  special  revenue  sharing  payments  for  law  en- 
forcement. While  funds  can  be  expended  for  all  of  the  existing  law  enforcement 
purposes,  the  Act  does  not  merge  previous  Planning  (Part  B),  Action  (Part  C), 
Corrections  (Part  E),  Technical  Assistance  (Section  515(c)),  Training  (Sec- 
tions 407  and  408),  and  manpower  programs  (Section  406)  into  a  single  special 
revenue  sharing  payment.  This  merger  will  provide  maximum  recognition  of  in- 
dividual State  differences,  the  most  effective  administrative  mechanism,  and  the 
greatest  degree  of  assurance  of  local  control. 

To  assure  recognition  of  the  many  ongoing  activities  started  under  the  Safe 
Streets  Act,  the  fund  allocation  process  provides  an  allocation  for  State  and  local 
planning  functions.  A  process  for  planning  is  required  with  assured  funding  in- 
cluded. When  additional  planning  funds  are  necessary,  the  State  would  have  the 
option  to  provide  for  this  need.  Current  manpower  and  corrections  programs  can 
be  continued  by  each  State  in  accordance  with  its  needs  rather  than  by  any  for- 
mula. Current  and  necessary  funding  for  court  reform  and  provision  for  Techni- 
cal Assistance  at  the  State  or  local  level  as  each  State  decides  is  proper,  and  most 
administratively  feasible,  has  been  assured. 

Allocations  of  funds  for  local  units  of  government  have  been  provided  for  by 
the  variable  pass-through  formula  which  Congress  enacted  in  the  1970  amend- 
ments to  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  The  formula  is  applicable  to  70  percent  of  the 
non-planning  related  special  revenue  sharing  payment  so  that  the  previously 
mentioned  areas  of  activity  may  be  provided  the  proper  level  of  funding  in  re- 
lation to  the  variation  in  needs  in  each  State. 

In  application,  States  and  local  governmental  units,  in  total,  will  have  fund- 
ing available,  through  the  pa.ss-through  requirement  or  from  the  30  percent  allo- 
cation, in  amounts  in  excess  of  fiscal  year  1973  funding.  Because  of  the  merger 
of  various  fund  sources  into  an  essentially  population  based  allocation,  how- 
ever, prior  allocation  methods  not  related  to  population  may  create  a  situation 
in  a  few  States  where  the  1974  allocation  could  be  less  than  the  non-discretionary 
amount  received  in  1973.  In  these  situations,  an  appropriate  amount  of  supple- 
mental discretionary  funds  will  be  provided  to  those  States  to  insure  that  no 
lesser  amount  is  received  in  1974. 

The  principles  of  New  Federalism  are  designed  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of 
flexibility  for  State  and  local  governments  in  their  pursuit  of  the  nationally  set 
goal  for  crime  reduction.  To  reach  the  goal  in  the  most  cost  effective  and  expedi- 
tious manner,  a  number  of  current  requirements  or  limitations  will  be  eliminated. 
Accordingly,  this  proposal  would  eliminate  the  requirement  for  prior  Federal 
approval  of  the  planning  operation  and  of  the  annual  comprehensive  State  plan. 
It  would  likewise  delete  cumbersome  administrative  regulations  and  matching 
requirements.  Assumption  of  cost  provisions  and  personnel  funding  limitations 
are  also  deleted,  as  is  the  non-supplanting  provision  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 
To  assure,  however,  that  Federal  funds  do  not  displace  State  or  local  funds  going 
toward  achieving  the  same  goals,  a  maintenance  of  elfort  clause  has  been 
provided. 

The  Federal  role  will  include  a  review  of  each  State  plan  and  the  planning 
process.  The  results  of  such  reviews  will  be  furnished  to  the  States,  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Public  accountability  for  special  revenue  sharing  funds  is  a  significant  feature 
of  this  bill.  From  the  initial  stages  of  a  State's  planning  operation  to  the  final 
evaluation  and  reporting  stages,  accountability  is  assured.  In  addition  to  auditing 
provisions,  requirements  exist  for  open  meetings,  access  to  records,  and  procedures 
designed  to  bring  the  slated  uses  of  these  funds  to  the  public's  attention.  Addi- 
ticmal  emphasis  is  placed  on  criminal  penalties  for  those  few  individuals  who  may 
strive  t<t  defraud  the  taxpayer  of  funds  allocated  for  law  enforcement  purposes. 

The  Research  and  Statistics  programs  are  continued  without  marked  change 
and  the  discretionary  fund  authority  has  been  consolidated  at  a  flat  15  percent  of 
the  total  special  revenue  sharing  appropriation. 

The  proposal  provides  for  a  consolidation  of  authority  within  the  Department 
and  provides  for  an  Administrator  and  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
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ment  Assistance  Administration  to  replace  the  current  "troilia"  arrangement.  It 
has  been  drafted  as  a  total  amendment  of  Title  I  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  so  that 
it  may  more  accurately  reflect  and  emphasize  the  special  revenue  sharing  nature 
which  we  propose  for  the  future  of  the  Federal  role  in  local  and  State  law 
enforcement. 

We  believe  this  iirogram  is  the  next  necessary  step  from  the  block  grant  con- 
cept to  fully  achieve  effective  and  efficient  local  control  in  the  law  enforcement 
area.  I  urge  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  this  legislation  by  the  Congress. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  advised  that  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal would  be  in  accord  with  the  Program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  G.  Kleindienst, 

Attorney  General. 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  Special  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Law  En- 
forcement Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  Special  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Law  En- 
forcement Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"Declar.\tions  and  Purpose" 

"Congress  finds  that  the  high  incidence  of  crime  in  the  United  States  threatens 
the  peace,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  its  citizens.  To  pre- 
vent crime  and  to  in.sure  the  greater  safety  of  the  people,  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts nmst  be  better  coordinated,  intensified,  and  made  more  effective  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

"Congress  finds  further  that  crime  is  essentially  a  local  problem  that  must 
be  dealt  with  by  State  and  local  governments  if  it  is  to  be  controlled  effectively. 

"It  is  therefore  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  strengthening  and  improving  law  enforcement  at  every  level  by 
national  assistance.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  (1)  authorize  special  revenue 
shaving  payments  to  States  and  units  of  local  government  in  order  to  reduce  and 
prevent  crime  and  delinquency:  (2)  encourage  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  to  prepare  and  adopt  comprehensive  plans  based  ui>on  their  evalu- 
ation of  State  and  local  problems  of  law  enforcement;  (3)  encourage  improvefl 
management  of  law  enforcement  activities:  and  (4)  encourage  research  and 
development  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  law  enforcement  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  methods  for  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  crime  and  tJio  fl'^tof - 
tion  and  apprehension  of  criminals. 

"Part  A — Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration" 

"Sec  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  within  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General,  a  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  'Administration")  composed 
of  an  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  who  shall  be  ai)pointed  by 
the  Prpsident,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  a  Deputy 
Administrator. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  ma.v  delegate,  and  authorize  redelegation  of  all 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  created  and  established  by  this  title  so  long  as 
th"  Attorney  General  remains  responsible  for  overall  supervision,  direction,  anrl 
management  of  the  ])rograms  authorized. 

"Part   B — State   Planning   Process" 

"Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  encourage  States  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  to  prepare  and  adopt  comprehensive  law  enforcement  plans 
based  on  their  evaluation  of  State  and  local  problems  of  law  enforcement. 
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"Sec.  202.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in  the  special  revenue  sharing 
program  shall  establish  a  State  law  enforcement  planning  process  to  be  nnder 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Governor  and  including  local  government 
participation  for  the  preparation,  revision,  and  implementation  of  the  State  plans 
required  under  this  part. 

"(b)  Any  areawide  planning  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  a  midtijurisdictional 
planning  and  policy  development  organization  designated  by  the  Governor  pur- 
suant to  procedures  established  for  implementing  Title  IV  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  a  majority  of  whose  policy  board  is  composed 
of  elected  officials  representing  general  local  government.  Such  an  organization 
may  have  an  advisory  body  on  matters  relating  to  the  purposes  of  this  title  to 
include  representatives  of  law  enforcement  agencies  and  public  agencies  main- 
taining programs  to  reduce  and  control  crime. 
"Sec.  203.  The  State  shall— 

"(1)  develop,  after  appropriate  hearings  and  consultation  with  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  units  of  general  local  government,  representatives  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  of  public  agencies  maintaining  programs  to  reduce  and  con- 
trol crime  and  delinquency,  a  comprehensive  statewide  plan  for  the  reduction 
and  prevention  of  crime  and  delinquency. 

"(2)  define,  develop,  and  correlate  programs  and  projects  for  the  State  and 
the  units  of  general  local  government  in  the  State  or  combinations  of  States  or 
units  for  the  i-eductiou  and  prevention  of  crime  and  delinquency. 

"(3)  establish  priorities  for  the  reduction  and  prevention  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency throughout  the  State. 

"(4)  adopt  measures  designed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  the  contents  of  the  comprehensive  statewide  plan  and  any  substantial  modifi- 
cation thereof  immediately  following  the  adoption  of  such  plan  or  any  such 
modification  by  the  State. 

"(5)  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  amounts  received  under  special  revenue 
sharing  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  procedures  applicable  to  the  expenditure 
of  its  own  revenues. 

"(6)  adequately  take  into  account  the  plans,  needs  and  requests  of  the  units 
of  general  local  government  in  the  State  and  encourage  local  initiative  and  inter- 
local cooperation  in  the  development  of  programs  and  projects  for  the  reduction 
and  prevention  of  crime  and  delinquency,  and  provide  for  an  appropriately  bal- 
anced allocation  of  funds  between  the  State  and  the  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment in  the  State  and  among  such  units  provide  in  the  plan  for  the  allocation 
of  an  adecpiate  share  of  assistance  for  law  enforcement  problems  in  areas  char- 
acterized by  both  high  crime  incidence  and  high  law  enforcement  activity ; 

"(7)  provide  for  administration,  fiscal  control  fund  accounting,  audit  and 
monitoring  and  evaluation  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
management  and  disbursement  of  funds  received  under  this  title  ; 

"(8)  provide  for  the  submission  of  such  reports  in  such  form,  at  such  times, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Attorney  General  may  reasonably  require 
to  evaluate  the  overall  impact  of  the  plan  and  programs  and  to  report  to  the 
I'resident  and  the  Congress  on  its  priorities  and  effectiveness ; 

"(9)  provide  for  appropriate  review  of  procedures  of  actions  taken  by  the 
State  government  disapproving  an  application  for  which  funds  are  available  or 
terminating  or  refusing  to  continue  financial  assistance  to  a  State  agency  or  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  or  combination  of  such  units ; 

•  ( 10)  provide  that  all  meetings  of  any  planning  organizations  established  under 
this  title  at  which  any  final  action  is  taken  respecting  the  approval  of  compre- 
hensive State  plans  (or  regional  or  local  components  thereof),  non-confidential 
applications  for  or  award  of  funds,  and  the  allocation  or  expenditure  of  such 
funds  shall  be  public  meetings.  Such  meetings  shall  be  preceeded  by  a  public 
notice  giving  the  time,  place  and  general  nature  of  business  to  be  transacted; 
"  (11 )  pr(jvide  for  public  access  to  all  non-confidential  records ;  and 
"(12)  certify  that  financial  efforts  for  law  enforcement  purposes  bv  the  State 
and  the  aggregate  efforts  by  local  units  of  government  within  the  State  (out  of 
their  own  sources)  during  a  fiscal  year  are  not  less  than  the  effort  in  the  preceding 
year  or  the  average  of  the  prior  three  years.  The  Attornev  General  .shall  accept 
such  a  certification  unless  he  determines  that  such  certification  is  not  sufficientlv 
reliable  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this  title. 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Each  State  government  which  expects  to  receive  funds  under 
Part  V  for  any  entitlement  i)eriod  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1973,  shall  submit 
a  comprehensive  State  plan  formulated  pursuant  to  Section  ,301  and  303.  There- 
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after  such  plan  shall  be  submitted  every  three  years  with  an  annual  revision  to 
reflect  any  changes  necessary.  Such  revisions  shall  be  submitted  annually  to  the 
Attoi-ney  General. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  review  such  plans  and  provide  the  State  with 
such  comments  and  recommendations  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Within  a  reason- 
able time  after  providing  the  State  with  any  such  comments  and  recommendations, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  such  comments  and  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress and  publish  them  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"Part  C — Revenue  Sharing  fob  Law  Enforcement  Purposes 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  encourage  States  and  units  of 
general  local  government  or  combinations  thereof,  through  .special  revenue  shar- 
ing payments  and  other  forms  of  financial  assistance,  to  develop  and  implement 
programs  and  projects  to  reduce  and  prevent  crime  and  delinquency. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  make  special  revenue  sharing  pay- 
ments and  other  forms  of  financial  assistance  to  States  for  law  enforcement 
purposes  including — 

"(1)  Public  protection,  including  the  development,  demonstration,  evaluation, 
implementation,  and  purchase  of  methods,  devices,  facilities,  and  equipment 
designed  to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement  and  reduce  crime  in  public 
and  private  places. 

"  (2)  The  recruiting  of  law  enforcement  personnel  and  the  training  of  personnel 
in  law  enforcement. 

"(3)  Public  education  relating  to  crime  prevention  and  encouraging  respect  for 
law  and  order,  including  education  programs  in  .schools  and  programs  to  improve 
public  understanding  of  and  cooperation  with  law  enforcement  agencies. 

"(4)  Constructing  buildings  or  other  physical  facilities  which  would  fulfill  or 
implement  the  purpose  of  this  section,  including  local  correctional  facilities, 
centers  for  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts,  and  temporary  courtroom  facilities 
in  areas  of  high  crime  incidence. 

"  (5)  The  organization,  education,  and  training  of  special  law  enforcement  units 
to  combat  organized  crime,  including  the  establishment  and  development  of  State 
organized  crime  prevention  councils,  the  recruiting  and  training  of  special  investi- 
gative and  prosecuting  i>ersonnel,  and  the  development  of  systems  for  collecting 
storing,  and  disseminating  information  relating  to  the  control  of  organized  crime. 

"(6)  The  organization,  education,  and  training  of  regular  law  enforcement 
officers,  special  law  enforcement  units,  and  law  enforcement  reserve  units  for  the 
prevention,  detection,  and  control  of  riots  and  other  violent  civil  disorders,  includ- 
ing the  acquisition  of  riot  control  equipment. 

"(7)  The  recruiting,  organization,  training  and  education  of  community  service 
officers  to  serve  with  and  assist  local  and  State  law  enforcement  agncies  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  through  such  activities  as  recruiting;  improvement  of 
police-community  relations  and  grievance  resolution  mechanisms ;  commimity 
patrol  activities ;  encouragement  of  neighborhood  participation  in  crime  preven- 
tion and  public  safety  efforts ;  and  other  activities  designed  to  improve  police  ca- 
pabilities, public  safety  and  the  objectives  of  this  section.  In  no  case  shall  a  grant 
be  made  under  this  subcategory  without  the  approval  of  the  local  government  or 
local  law  enforcement  agency. 

"(S)  The  establishment  of  a  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  for  any  unit 
of  general  local  government  or  any  combination  of  such  units  within  the  State, 
having  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousands  or  more,  to  assure  im- 
proved planning  and  coordination  of  all  law  enforcement  activities. 

"(9)  The  development  and  operation  of  community  based  delinquent  prevention 
and  correctional  programs,  emphasizing  diagnostic  services,  halfway  houses  and 
other  community  based  rehabilitation  centers  for  initial  preconviction  or  post- 
conviction referral  of  offenders ;  expanded  probationary  programs,  including 
paraprofessional  and  volunteer  participation ;  and  communit.v  service  centers  for 
the  guidance  and  supervision  of  potential  repeat  youthful  offenders. 

"(10)  The  development  and  operation  of  justice  reform  programs,  including 
iniDroved  court  administration  and  law  reform. 

"(11)  The  rendering  of  technical  assistance  in  matters  relating  to  law 
enforcement. 

"(12)  The  establishment  of  programs  of  academic  educational  assistance 
through  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education  for  grants  or  loans  to 
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persons  enrolled  in  undergraduate  or  graduate  programs  in  areas  related  to  law 
enforcement. 

"(13)  The  operation  of  State,  regional,  and  local  planning  processes  for  the 
preparation,  development,  evaluation,  and  revision  of  State  plans. 

•■(14)  The  improved  management  of  law  enforcement  activities. 

"(c)  Any  special  revenue  sharing  payment  made  under  this  section  may  be  used 
to  pay  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  programs  or  projects  specified  in  the 
comprehensive  plan  required  to  be  submitted  under  this  title. 

"(d)  No  part  of  any  special  revenue  sharing  payment  for  the  purposes  of 
renting,  leasing,  or  constructing  buildings  or  other  physical  facilities  shall  be  used 
for  land  acquisition. 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  obligate  funds  for  the 
continuation  of  projects  approved  under  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  to  the  extent  that  such  approval  provided  for  continuation. 

••(b)  Any  funds  obligated  and  all  activities  necessary  may  be  carried  out  with 
funds  previously  appropriated  and  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  make  special  revenue  sharing  pay- 
ments to  a  State  government  if  such  State  has  on  file  with  the  Attorney  General 
a  comprehensive  State  plan  which  conforms  with  the  purposes  and  requirements 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  To  be  comprehensive  the  plan  should  conform  to  the  definition  in  section 
601  (m)  and  should  consider  Statewide  priorities  for  the  improvement  and  co- 
ordination of  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement,  the  relationship  of  activities  car- 
ried out  under  this  title  to  related  activities  being  carried  out  under  other  Fed- 
eral programs,  the  general  types  of  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  future,  the 
effective  utilization  of  existing  facilities,  the  encouragement  of  cooperative  ar- 
rangements between  units  of  general  local  government,  innovations  and  advanced 
techniques  in  the  design  of  institutions  and  facilities,  and  advanced  practices  in 
the  recruitment,  organization,  training,  and  education  of  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. It  shall  thoroughly  address  improved  court  programs  and  practices  through- 
out the  State.  It  shall  include  a  long-range  all-inclusive  program  for  the  con- 
struction, acquisition,  or  renovation  of  correctional  institutions  and  facilities  in 
the  State  and  the  improvement  of  correctional  programs  and  practices  through- 
out the  State.  Such  programs  must  adequately  reflect  national  and  State  stand- 
ards for  all  functions  of  the  correctional  and  court  systems. 

"Sec.  304.  The  State  government  shall  receive  applications  for  financial  assist- 
ance submitted  by  heads  of  State  agencies  and  the  chief  executive  oflScers  of  units 
of  general  local  government,  combinations  of  such  units  and  other  applicants. 
When  a  State  government  determines  that  such  an  application  is  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  stated  in  section  301  and  is  in  conformance  with  any  existing 
statewide  comprehensive  law  enforcement  plan,  the  State  government  is  author- 
ized to  disburse  funds  to  the  applicant. 

"Sec.  305.  Where  a  State  has  failed  to  file  a  comprehensive  State  plan  as  re- 
quired by  this  title,  the  funds  allocated  for  such  State  under  paragraph  (1), 
section  306(a)  of  this  title  shall  be  available  for  reallocation  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  paragraph  (2)  of  section  306(a). 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  each  fiscal  year  for  this  part  shall  be 
allocated  by  the  Attorney  General  as  follows  : 

"(1)  Eighty-five  per  centum  of  such  funds  shall  be  allocated  among  the  States 
as  special  revenue  sharing  payments.  The  Attorney  General  shall  make  an  initial 
allocation  of  .$200,000  to  each  of  the  States  for  the  support  of  the  State,  areawide, 
and  local  planning  process.  The  Attorney  General  shall  then  allocate  the  remain- 
der of  such  funds  available  among  the  States  according  to  their  relative  popula- 
tions. Of  the  amoimt  allocated  by  population  ~>  percent  of  the  total  shall  be  made 
available  for  support  of  the  State,  areawide,  and  local  planning  process. 

•'(A)  At  least  the  per  centum  of  the  special  revenue  sharing  payments  made 
to  the  State  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  which  corresponds  to  the  per 
centum  of  the  State  and  local  law  enforcement  funds  used  in  the  immediately 
preceding  fiscal  year  by  imits  of  general  local  government  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  such  xmits  or  combinations  of  such  units  in  the  immediately  following 
fiscal  year  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  programs  and  projects  for 
the  reduction  and  prevention  of  crime  and  delinquency.  Per  centum  determina- 
tion will  be  applied  to  70  per  centum  of  the  total  special  revenue  sharing  payment 
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after  reduction  of  the  amount  allocated  for  support  of  the  planning  process  as 
specified  in  section  306(a)  (1)  ;  the  remaining  30  per  centum  may  be  used  by  the 
State  for  State  or  local  adult  and  juvenile  correctional  programs,  court  pro- 
grams, technical  assistance,  and  law  enforcement  education.  Per  centum  deter- 
minations under  this  paragraph  for  law  enforcement  funding  and  expenditures 
for  such  accurate  and  complete  data  available  for  such  fiscal  year  or  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  data  are  available,  and  reflect  adjustments  for  any 
major  "program  responsibility  shifts  between  State  and  local  government.  I'pon 
application  the  Attorney  General  may  waive  the  per  centum  requirements  upon 
a  finding  that  the  planning  process  developed  under  Part  B  will  assure  that  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  funds  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  203(0). 

"(B)  Of  the  funds  allocated  for  the  planning  process  at  least  40  per  centum 
of  such  funds  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  units  of  general  local 
government  or  combinations  of  such  units  to  enable  such  units  and  combinations 
of  such  units  to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  comprehensive  State  plan 
required  under  the  title.  Upon  application  the  Attorney  General  may  waive  this 
requirement  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  a  finding  that  the  requirement  is  inappro- 
priate in  view  of  the  respective  law  enforcement  planning  responsibilities  exer- 
cised by  the  State  and  its  units  of  general  local  government  and  that  adherence 
to  the  requirement  would  not  contribute  to  the  eflScient  development  of  the  State 
plan  required  under  this  title.  In  allocating  planning  funds  the  State  shall  assure 
that  major  cities  and  counties  within  the  State  receive  planning  funds  to  develop 
comprehensive  plans  and  coordinate  functions  at  the  local  level. 

"(2)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  such  funds,  plus  any  additional  amounts  made 
available  by  virtue  of  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  sections  305  and  509 
of  this  title  to  the  grant  or  revenue  sharing  payment  of  any  State,  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Attorney  General,  be  allocated  among  the  States,  units  of 
general  local  government,  or  combinations  of  such  units,  and  to  non-profit  orga- 
nizations according  to  the  criteria  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  the  Attorney 
General  determines  consistent  with  the  title. 

"(b)  Any  grant  made  from  funds  available  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or  project  for 
which  such  grant  is  made.  No  part  of  any  such  grant  shall  be  used  for  land 
acquisition. 

"Sec.  307.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  'special  revenue  sharing  pay- 
ment' means  a  grant  of  funds  allocated  to  a  State  in  accordance  with  Section  306. 
"Sf-c.  30S  (a).  No  person  in  any  State  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  funded  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  funds  made  available  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  Act. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  determines  that  a  State  government  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  has  failed  to  comply  with  subsection  (a)  or  an 
applicable  regulation,  he  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  the  non- 
compliance and  shall  request  the  Governor  to  secure  compliance.  If  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  the  Governor  fails  or  refuses  to  secure  compliance,  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  : 

"  ( 1 )   to  institute  an  appropriate  civil  action  ; 

"(2)  to  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  pursuant  to  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d)  ; 

"  (3)  to  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  provided  in  Section  509  of  this  title ; 
or 

"  (4)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  State  govern- 
ment or  unit  of  local  government  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  action 
in  any  appropriate  Ignited  States  district  court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, including  injunctive  relief. 

"Sec.  309.  The  amounts  appropriated  and  allocated  for  special  revenue  sharing 
payments  shall  be  paid  to  the  respective  States  at  such  intervals  and  in  such 
installments  as  the  Attorney  General  may  determine,  takine  account  of  the  ob- 
jective that  the  time  elapsing  between  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  the  disbursement  thereof  by  the  State  .shall  be  minimized. 
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"Part  D — Research,   Demonstration  and  Training 

"Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  for  and  encourage  training, 
education,  researcli,  and  development  for  tlie  puri>ose  of  improving  law  enforce- 
ment and  developing  new  methods  for  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  crime, 
and  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals.  These  purposes  will  include : 
"(1)  to  make  grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts  with,  public  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  or  private  organizations  to  conduct  research,  demon- 
strations, or  special  projects  pertaining  to  the  purposes  described  in  this  title; 
including  the  development  of  new  or  improved  approaches,  techniques,  systems, 
equipment,  and  devices  to  prevent  and  reduce  crime  and  delinquency ; 

"(2)  to  make  continuing  studies  and  undertake  programs  of  research  to  de- 
velop new  or  improved  approaches,  techniques,  systems,  equipment,  and  devices 
to  prevent  and  reduce  crime  and  delinquency,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
effectiveness  of  projects  or  programs  carried  out  under  this  title; 

"(3)  to  carry  out  programs  of  behavioral  research  designed  to  provide  more 
accurate  information  on  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  effectiveness  of  various 
means  of  preventing  crime,  and  to  evaluate  the  success  of  correctional 
procedures ; 

"(4)  to  make  reconnnendations  for  action  which  can  be  taken  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  by  private  i)ersons  and  organizations  to  pre- 
vent and  reduce  crime  and  delinquency  ; 

"(5)  to  carry  out  programs  of  instructional  assistance  consisting  of  research 
fellowships  for  the  programs  provided  under  this  section,  and  special  workshops 
for  the  presentation  and  dissemination  of  information  resulting  from  research, 
demonstrations,  and  special  projects  authorized  by  this  title ; 

"(G)  to  carry  out  a  program  of  collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
obtained  by  other  Federal  agencies,  public  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  private  organizations  engaged  in  projects  under  this  title,  including 
information  relating  to  new  or  improved  approaches,  techniques,  systems, 
equipment,  and  devices  to  prevent  and  reduce  crime  and  delinquency  ; 

"(7)  to  establish  a  research  center  to  carry  out  the  programs  described  in  this 
section ;  and 

"(8)  to  cooperate  with  and  render  training  and  technical  assistance  to  States, 
units  of  general  local  goverment,  combinations  of  such  States  or  units,  or  other 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions  in  matters  relating  to 
law  enforcement.  AVhile  participating  in  the  training  program  or  traveling  in 
coiniection  with  participation  in  the  training  program.  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  a  per  diem  allowance  in  the  same 
manner  as  prescribed  under  section  5703(b)  of  title  5  for  persons  employed 
intermittently  in  the  government  service. 

"Sp:c.  402.  There  is  established  within  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministraticm  a  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice.  It 
shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  to  encourage  research  and  development  to 
prevent  and  reduce  crime  and  delinquency. 

"Sec.  403.  A  grant  authorized  under  this  part  may  be  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  each  project  for  which  such  grant  is  made.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  require,  whenever  feasible,  as  a  condition  of  approval  of  a  grant 
under  this  part,  that  the  recipient  contribute  money,  facilities,  or  services  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant  is  sought. 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  author- 
ized to — 

"(1)  establish  and  conduct  training  programs  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation National  Academy  at  Quantico,  Virginia,  to  provide,  at  the  request 
of  a  State  or  unit  of  local  government,  training  for  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment personnel ; 

"(2)  develop  new  or  improved  approaches,  techniques,  systems,  equipment, 
and  devices  to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement ;  and 

"(3)  assist  in  conducting  at  the  request  of  a  State  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, local  and  regional  training  programs  for  the  training  of  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  personnel.  Such  training  shall  be  provided  only  for  persons 
actually  employed  as  State  police  or  highway  patrol,  police  of  a  unit  of  local 
government,  sheriffs  and  their  deputies,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  State  or 
unit  may  nominate  for  police  training  while  such  persons  are  actually  employed 
as  officers  of  such  State  or  unit. 
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"(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  established  under 
this  section  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  be  under 
the  general  authority  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Part  E — Administrative   Provisions 

"Sec.  501.  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe,  after  appropriate  consultation 
with  representatives  of  States  and  units  of  general  local  government,  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"Sec.  502.  The  Attorney  General  may  establish,  alter  or  discontinue  such 
organizational  units  of  the  Administration  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

"Sec.  503.  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  Subsection  (c)  (10)  of  section 
5108  remains  unchanged. 

"Sec.  504.  Upon  authorization  of  the  Attorney  General,  any  hearing  examiner 
assigned  to  or  employed  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  shall  have  the  power  to 
hold  hearings,  sign  and  issue  subpoenas,  administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses, 
and  receive  evidence  at  any  place  in  the  United  States  he  may  designate. 

"Sec.  505.  Effective  January  1,  1974,  section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  deleting : 

"(90)  As.sociate    Administrator    of    the    Law    Enforcement    Assistance    (2)" 

"Sec.  506.  Section  5316  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  l»y 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection  : 

"(131)    Deputy  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance." 

"Sec  507.  Subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees,  including  hearing  examiners,  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  powers  and  duties  under  this  title. 

"Sec.  508.  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  when 
appropriate,  to  use  the  available  services,  equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities 
of  other  civilian  or  military  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  cooperate  with  such  other  agencies  and  instrumentalities  in  the 
establishment  and  use  of  services,  equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  the 
Administration.  The  Attorney  General  is  further  authorized  to  confer  with  and 
avail  himself  of  the  cooperation,  services,  records,  and  facilities  of  State,  munici- 
pal, or  other  local  agencies,  and  to  receive  and  utilize,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  property  donated  or  transferred  for  the  puri>oses  of  testing  by  any  other 
Federal  agencies.  State,  units  of  general  local  government,  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations,  institutions  of  higher  education  or  individuals. 

"Sec  509.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General,  after  a  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  an  applicant  or  a  grantee  under  this  title,  finds  that,  with 
respect  to  any  payments  made  or  to  be  made  under  this  title  there  is  a  substantial 
failure  to  comply  with — 

"  ( a )  the  provisions  of  this  title  ; 

"(b)  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General  under  this  title ;  or 

"(c)  a  plan  or  application  submitted  inn  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title ; 

the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  such  applicant  or  grantee  that  further  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  made  (or  in  its  discretion  that  further  payments  shall  not  be 
made  for  activities  in  which  there  is  such  failure ) ,  until  there  is  no  longer  such 
failure. 

"Sec  510.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  vested  by  this  title  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  determination,  findings,  and  conclusions  of  the  Attorney 
General  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  applicants,  except  as  hereafter 
provided. 

"(b)  If  the  application  has  been  rejected  or  an  applicant  has  been  denied 
a  grant  or  has  had  a  grant,  or  any  portion  of  a  grant,  discontinued,  or  has  been 
given  a  grant  in  a  lesser  amount  than  such  applicant  believes  appropriate  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the  applicant  or 
grantee  of  its  action  and  set  forth  the  reason  for  the  action  taken.  Whenever 
an  applicant  or  grantee  requests  a  hearing  on  action  taken  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  an  application  or  a  grant  the  Attorney  General  or  any  authorized  officer 
thereof,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  hold  such  hearings  or  investigations  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Attorney  General  deems  necessary,  following  appro- 
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priate  and  adequate  notice  to  such  applicant ;  and  the  findings  of  fact  and  deter- 
minations made  by  the  Attorney  General  with  respect  thereto  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive,  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein. 

"(c)  If  such  applicant  is  still  dissatisfied  with  the  findings  and  determinations 
of  the  Attorney  General,  following  the  notice  and  hearing  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  a  request  may  be  made  for  rehearing,  under  such 
regulations  and  procedures  as  the  Attorney  General  may  establish,  and  such 
applicant  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  present  such  additional  information 
as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  and  pertinent  to  the  matter  involved.  The  findings 
and  determinations  of  the  Attoney  General,  following  such  rehearing,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  all  parties  concerned,  except  as  hereafter  provided. 
"Sec.  511.  (a)  If  any  applicant  or  grantee  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Attorney 
General's  final  action  with  respect  to  the  approval  of  its  application  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  applicant  or  grantee  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Attorney 
General's  final  action  under  section  509  or  section  510,  such  applicant  or  grantee 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  applicant  or  grantee  is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  court  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  thereupon  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  action  of  the  Attorney  General  was  based,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  determinations  and  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  Attorney  General, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive ;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Attorney  General  to  take  further 
evidence.  The  Attorney  General  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  and  may  modify  the  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  or 
determinations  shall  likewi.se  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
"(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
afl^rm  the  action  of  the  Attorney  General  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  Dart. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  section  1254 
of  tile  28.  United  States  Code. 

"Sec.  512.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide  for  such  accounting  and 
auditing  procedures,  evaluations,  and  reviews  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  expenditures  of  funds  received  under  this  title  by  State  governments 
and  units  of  local  government  and  other  recipients  of  assistance  comply  fully 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title.  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept an  audit  by  a  State  of  such  expenditures  of  a  State  government  or  unit 
of  local  government  if  he  determines  that  such  audit  and  the  audit  procedures 
of  that  State  are  sufficiently  reliable  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  duties  under 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  make 
reviews  of  the  work  as  done  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  State  governments, 
and  the  units  of  local  government  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
evaluate  compliance  and  operations  under  this  title. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  apply  to  all  recipients  of  assistance  under 
this  title,  whether  by  direct  grant  or  contract  from  the  Administration  or  by  sub- 
grant  or  subcontract  from  primary  grantees  or  contractors  of  the  Administration. 
"Sec.  513.  To  insure  that  all  Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local  programs 
under  this  title  is  carried  out  in  a  coordinated  manner,  the  Attorney  General 
is  authorized  to  request  any  Federal  department  or  agency  to  supply  such  sta- 
tistics, data,  program  reports,  and  other  material  as  the  Attorney  General 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  under  this  title.  Each  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Attorney  General  and,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  materials  to  the  Attorney  General. 
Any  Federal  department  or  agency  engaged  in  administering  programs  related 
to  this  title  shall,  to  the  maxinnim  extent  practicable,  consult  with  and  seek 
advice  from  the  Attorney  General  to  insure  fully  coordinated  efforts,  and  the 
Attorney  General  shall  undertake  to  coordinate  such  efforts. 

"Sec.  514.  The  Attorney  General  may  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  for  the  performance  of  any  of  the 
functions  under  this  title. 

"Sec.  515.  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized — 
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"(a)  to  conduct  evaluation  studies  of  the  programs  and  activities  assisted 
under  this  title  ;  and 

"(b)  to  collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  disseminate  statistics,  and  other  infor- 
mation on  the  condition  and  progress  of  law  enforcement  in  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  516.  (a)  Payments  under  this  title  may  l)e  made  in  installments,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  may  be  used  to  pay  the  transportation  and  subsistence  expenses 
of  persons  attending  conferences  or  other  assemblages  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled  'Joint  Resolution  to  prohibit  expenditure 
of  any  nionevs  for  housing,  feeding,  or  transporting  conventions  or  meetings', 
approVed  February  2, 1935  (31  U.S.C.  sec.  551). 

"(b)  Not  more  than  12  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  may  be  used  within  any  one  State  except 
that  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  grants  made  pursuant  to  Part  D. 

"Sec.  517.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  may  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  at 
rates  of  compensation  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
rate  authorized  for  GS-18  by  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  appoint,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  law,  technical  or  other  advisory  committees  to  advise  the  Admin- 
istration with  respect  to  the  administration  of  this  title  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Members  of  those  committees  not  otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States, 
while  engaged  in  advising  the  Administration  or  attending  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittees, shall  be  compensated  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Aftomey  General  but  not 
to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18  by  section  5332 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  and  while  away  from  home  or  regular  place 
of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  such  title  5  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

"Sec.  518.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  any  police  force  or  any  other 
law  enforcement  agency  of  any  State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"Sec.  519.  On  or  before  March  31  of  each  year,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on  activities  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"Sec.  520.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  all  provisions  of  this 
title.  Such  sums  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  until  expended. 

"Sec  521.  (a)  To  implement  the  provisions  of  this  title,  neither  the  Attorney 
General,  nor  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department,  nor  any  recipient  of 
assistance  under  the  provision  of  this  title,  may,  except  when  expressly  author- 
ized under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(1)  Use  the  information  collected  expressly  for  statistical  or  research  pur- 
poses under  programs  assisted  directly  or  indirectly  by  this  title  for  any  other 
purpose ;  or 

"(2)  Make  any  publication  whereby  such  information  furni.shed  by  any  par 
ticular  private  establishment  or  individual  can  be  identified  ;  or 

"(3)  Permit  anyone  other  than  sworn  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  a  research  grantee  under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  officers 
and  employees  of  such  research  grantee  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  to 
examine  such  information  concerning  particular  private  establishments  or 
individuals. 

"No  department,  bureau,  agency,  oflScer,  or  employee  of  the  Government,  except 
as  specifically  authorized  in  this  title,  shall  require,  for  any  reason,  copies  of 
such  information  on  establishments  or  individuals  wliich  have  been  retained  by 
any  such  establishment  or  individual.  Copies  of  such  information  which  have 
been  so  retained  shall  be  immune  from  legal  process,  and  shall  not,  without  the 
consent  of  the  establishment  or  individual  concerned,  be  admitted  as  evidence 
or  used  for  any  puriwse  in  any  action,  suit,  or  other  judicial  or  administrative 
proceedings. 

"(b)  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  issued  thereunder,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  in 
addition  to  any  other  penalty  imposed  by  law.  The  amount  of  any  such  penalty 
shall  be  payable  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  recoverable 
in  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
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"Part  F — Definitions 

"Sec.  601.  As  used  in  this  title — 'Law  enforcement'  means  any  activity  per- 
taining to  crime  prevention,  control  or  reduction  or  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  law,  including,  but  not  limited  to  ix)lice  efforts  to  prevent,  control 
or  reduce  crime  or  to  apprehend  criminals,  activities  of  courts  having  criminal 
jurisdiction  and  related  agencies,  activities  of  corrections,  probation,  or  parole 
authorities,  and  programs  relating  to  the  prevention,  control,  or  reduction  of 
juvenile  delinquency  or  narcotic  addiction. 

"(b)  'Organized  crime'  means  the  unlawful  activities  of  the  members  of  a 
highly  organized,  disciplined  association  engaged  in  supplying  illegal  goods 
and  services,  including  but  limited  to  gambling,  prostitution,  loan  sharking, 
narcotics,  labor  racketeering,  and  other  unlawful  activities  of  members  of  such 
organizations. 

"(c)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Samoa. 

"(d)  'Unit  of  general  local  government'  means  any  city,  county,  township, 
town,  borough,  parish,  village,  or  other  general  purpose  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  an  Indian  tribe  which  performs  law  enforcement  functions  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or,  for  the  purpose  of  assistance  eligi- 
bility, any  agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia  government  or  the  United  States 
Government  performing  law  enforcement  functions  in  and  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Such  assistance  eligibility  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of  facilitating  the  transfer  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  from  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970. 

"(e)  'Combination'  as  applied  to  States  or  units  of  general  local  government 
means  any  grouping  or  joining  together  of  such  States  or  units  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing,  developing,  or  implementing  a  law  enforcement  plan. 

"(f)  'Construction'  means  the  erection,  acquisition,  expansion,  or  repair  (but 
not  including  minor  remodeling  or  minor  repairs)  of  new  or  existing  buildings 
or  other  physical  facilities,  and  the  acquisition  or  installation  of  initial  equip- 
ment therefore. 

"(g)  'State  organized  crime  prevention  council'  means  a  council  composed 
of  not  more  than  seven  persons  established  pursuant  to  State  law  or  established 
by  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  or  an  existing 
agency  so  designated,  which  council  shall  be  broadly  representative  of  law 
enforcement  officials  within  such  State  and  whose  members  by  virtue  of  their 
training  or  experience  shall  be  knowledgeable  in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
organized  crime. 

"(h)  'Metropolitan  area'  means  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  as 
established  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  subject,  however,  to  such 
modifications  and  extensions  as  the  Attorney  General  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate. 

"(i)  'Public  agency'  means  any  State,  unit  of  local  government,  combination 
of  such  States  or  units,  or  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  any 
of  the  foregoing. 

"(j)  'In.stitution  of  higher  education'  means  any  such  institutions  as  defined 
])y  section  SOI  (a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1269;  20  U.S.C. 
1141  (a)),  subject,  however,  to  such  modifications  and  extensions  as  the  At- 
torney General  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

"(k)  'Community  service  officer'  means  any  citizen  with  the  capacity,  motiva- 
tion, integrity,  and  stability  to  assist  in  or  perform  police  work  but  who  may 
not  meet  ordinary  standards  for  employment  as  a  regular  police  officer  .selected 
from  the  immediate  locality  of  the  police  department  of  which  he  is  to  be  a 
part,  and  meeting  such  other  qualifications  promulgated  in  regulations  pursuant 
to  section  oOl  as  the  Attorney  General  may  determine  to  be  appropriate  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  section  801  ( b  )  ( 7 )  and  Uiis  title.  , 

"(1)  The  term  'correctional  institution  or  faciljt^'  means  any  place  for  the 
confinement  or  rehabilitation  of  juvefiile  offenders  or  individuals  charged  with 
or  convicted  of  criminal  offenses. 

"(m)  'Comprehensive'  means  that  the  plan  must  be  a  total  and  integrated 
analysis  of  the  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  i)roblem  within  the  State:  goals, 
priorities  and  standards  must  be  established  in  the  plan  and  the  plan  must 
address    (both  short  and  long-term)   methods,  organization,  and  operation  per- 
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forinance,  physical  and  human  resources  necessary  to  accomplish  crime  preven- 
tion;  identification,  detection  and  apprehension  of  suspects;  adjudication;  cus- 
todial treatment  of  suspects  and  offenders;  and  institutional  and  non-institu- 
tional rehabilitative  measures. 

"(n)  'Areawide'  refers  to  the  geographic  scope  of  problems  which  transcend 
the  boundaries  of  any  single  unit  or  units  of  general  local  government  but  do 
not  encompass  the  entire  State. 

"(o)  'Multi-jurisdictional  planning  and  policy  development  organization'  is  an 
organization  which  has  responsibility  for  comprehensive  planning  and  has  plan- 
ning and  policy  control  over  two  or  more  functional  planning  and  policy  develop- 
ment programs. 

"Part  G — CRiMiNAt,  Penalties 

"Sec.  651.  Whoever  embezzles,  willfully  misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud 
or  attempts  to  embezzle,  willfully  misapply,  steal,  or  obtain  by  fraud  any  funds, 
assets,  or  property  which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  or  other  form  of 
assistance  pursuant  to  this  title,  whether  received  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
Administration,  or  whoever  receives,  conceals,  or  retains  the  same  with  intent  to 
convert  it  to  his  use  or  gain,  knowing  it  to  have  been  embezzled,  willfully  mis- 
applied, stolen  or  obtained  by  fraud  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  falsifies,  conceals,  or  covers  up  by  trick, 
scheme,  or  device,  any  material  fact  in  any  application  for  assistance  submitted 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

"Any  law  enforcement  program  project  underwritten,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  any 
grant,  or  contract  or  other  form  of  assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act,  whether  re- 
ceived directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Administration,  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  371  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code." 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  July  1, 1973. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended, 
is  amended  in  its  entirety  to  authorize  special  revenue  sharing  payments  to 
State  and  units  of  general  local  government. 

The  Declarations  and  Purpose  Clause  has  been  amended  to  indicate  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  title  to  authorize  special  revenue  sharing  payments. 

In  addition,  the  change  in  wording  from  "to  improve  and  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement" to  "reduce  and  prevent  crime  and  delinquency"  is  a  more  precise 
reflection  that  the  goal  of  the  program  is  the  reduction  and  prevention  of  crime 
and  delinquency  rather  than  simply  the  improvement  of  the  system.  The  wording 
does  not  shift  the  basic  past  aims  of  the  program.  "Prevent"  as  u.sed  in  this  con- 
text refers  to  programs  or  projects  which  appear  to  have  an  inmiediate  and 
direct  impact  by  detering  or  impeding  the  occurrence  of  crime. 

Section  101  provides  that  all  authority  of  title  I,  as  amended,  is  placed  in 
the  Attorney  General ;  that  there  is  established  a  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  with  an  Administrator  appointed  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  a  Deputy  Administrator.  At  the  same  time  it  authorizes  delega- 
tion of  all  functions,  powers  and  duties  created  by  the  Act  so  that  the  most 
efficient  operating  arrangement  may  be  achieved. 

Section  201  encourages  States  and  units  of  local  government  to  prepare  and 
adopt  comprehensive  law  enforcement  plans. 

Section  202  places  the  responsibility  for  the  State  law  enforcement  planning 
process  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Governor  and  deletes  former 
section  203  requirement  for  a  State  planning  agency.  The  Governor  may  .still 
designate  a  State  planning  agency.  Any  area  wide  planning  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  multi-jurisdictional  planning  and  policy  development  organization, 
the  majority  of  whose  members  will  be  elected  local  oflScials. 

Section  203  sets  forth  the  requirements  necessary  for  a  planning  process  to 
properly  develop  a  comprehensive  State  plan  and  administer  such  plan. 

Section  204(a)  requires  that  a  State  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1973.  submit 
a  comprehensive  State  plan.  There  will  no  longer  be  a  requirement  for  prior 
approval  prior  to  receipt  of  special  revenue  sharing  funds.  A  plan  shall  be  sub- 
mitted every  three  years  with  a  yearly  revision.  Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the 
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Attorney  General  to  review  such  plan  and  provide  comments  to  the  State  and 
Congress  and  to  publish  such  comments  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Part  C — Revenue  Sharing  for  Law  Enforcement  PtmPOSES 

Section  301(a)  states  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  be  to  encourage  States  and 
units  of  general  local  government  to  carry  out  program  and  projects  to  reduce 
crime  and  delinquency  and  provides  that  assistance  under  part  C  will  be  in  the 
form  of  special  revenue  sharing  payments. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  the  types  of  law  enforcement  activities  which  can 
be  funded.  Paragraphs  1-8  are  identical  to  the  former  title  I.  The  additional 
paragraphs  provide  eligibility  to  (9)  diagnostic  services  within  the  community- 
based  delinquency  prevention  and  correctional  programs;  (10)  express  funding 
authority  for  improved  court  administration  and  law  reform  programs.  This  will 
allow  for  the  funding  of  court  projects  where,  for  example,  improvement  of  civil 
procedures  will  have  a  clear  effect  on  administration  of  criminal  justice;  (11)  to 
provide  technical  assistance  formerly  authorized  by  section  515(c)  ;  (12)  fund- 
ing authority  for  law  enforcement  education  programs  through  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  (former  section  406)  ;  (13)  funding  authority 
for  maintenance  and  operation  of  State,  regional,  and  local  planning  processes ; 
and  (14)  improved  management  of  law  enforcement  activities.  There  is  au- 
thority within  section  301(b)  to  fund  corrections  programs  authorized  by  part 
E  in  the  former  title  I  and  training  programs  for  prosecuting  attorneys  (former 
section  408). 

Subsection  (c)  removes  the  matching  requirements  (formerly  required  in  title 
I)  and  permits  100  percent  of  program  costs  to  be  paid  from  special  revenue 
sharing  funds. 

Under  Subsection  (d)  no  funds  may  be  used  for  land  acquisition.  The  one-third 
personnel  compensation  limitation  has  been  removed. 

Section  302  provides  for  the  authorization  to  obligate  funds  for  the  continua- 
tion of  projects  approved  under  former  title  I  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Section  303  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  make  special  revenue  shar- 
ing payments  when  a  State  has  on  file  a  comprehensive  state  plan.  There  is  no 
longer  a  requirement  that  such  a  plan  must  be  approved  by  LEAA. 

Section  (b)  sets  forth  the  considerations  which  must  be  included  for  a  plan 
to  be  comprehensive.  This  provision  incorporates  the  major  assurances  in 
former  section  453  for  correctional  programs. 

Section  304  provides  for  the  State  government  to  receive  applications  for  finan- 
cial assistance  from  units  of  local  government  and  other  applicants  and  author- 
izes the  State  government  to  disburse  funds  when  the  application  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  section  301. 

Section  305  allows  the  Attorney  General  to  reallocate  funds  if  a  State  fails 
to  file  a  comprehensive  plan. 

Section  306(a)  sets  forth  how  special  revenue  sharing  funds  shall  be  allo- 
cated. Tinder  paragraph  (1)  eighty-five  per  centum  are  special  revenue  sharing 
funds.  There  is  first  an  initial  allocation  of  $200,000  to  each  of  the  states  for 
the  support  of  the  planning  process.  Thereafter  the  remaining  funds  are  allocated 
according  to  relative  population.  Five  per  centum  of  this  total  shall  be  made 
available  for  support  of  the   State  and  local  planning  process. 

Subparagraph  (A)  provides  for  the  variable  pass  through  of  special  revenue 
sharing  funds  once  the  planning  funds  have  been  distributed. 

Subparagraph  (B)  provides  for  pass  through  of  planning  funds  to  units  of 
local  government. 

Paragraph  2  provides  that  the  remaining  fifteen  per  centum  of  the  appropri- 
ated funds  shall  be  allocated  to  the  States,  imits  of  local  government  and  non- 
profit organizations  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  discretionary  grant  may  be  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or  project. 

Section  307  defines  special  revenue  sharing. 

Section  308  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  excluded  from  participation  in 
the  program  or  projects  funded  under  this  Act  due  to  discrimination.  This  is 
similar  language  found  in  Section  122  of  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
except  that  subsection  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  use  the  powers  and  functions  of  section  509  to  secure  compliance. 
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Section  309  provides  for  the  method  of  payment  of  special  revenue  sharing 

Section  401  states  the  purposes  of  this  part  which  include  (1)  make  grants 
or  enter  into  contracts  with  public  agencies,  institutions  of  high  education,  or 
private  organizations  to  conduct  research,  demonstrations,  or  special  proj- 
ects pertaining  to  the  purposes  described  in  this  title;  (a)  make  continuing 
studies  to  develop  new  or  improved  approaches,  techniques,  systems,  etc.,  to 
improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement — not  limited  to  projects  or  programs 
carried  out  under  this  title;  (3)  carry  out  behavioral  research  projects  on  the 
causes  and  preventions  of  crime  and  the  evaluation  of  correctional  procedures ; 
(4)  make  recommendations  for  the  improvement  and  strengthening  of  law 
enforcement  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments;  (5)  carry  out  programs 
of  instructional  assistance,  such  as  research  fellowships;  (6)  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement;  and  (7) 
establish  a  research  center  to  carry  out  the  programs  described  in  this  section ; 
(8)  cooperates  with  and  renders  training  and  technical  assitance  to  States, 
units  of  local  government,  or  other  public  and  private  agencies. 

Section  402  continues  the  operation  of  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  within  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. 

Section  403  provides  that  grants  for  this  part  may  be  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  each  project  for  which  a  grant  is  made. 

Section  404  continues  the  authority  under  former  section  404,  regarding  the 
training  of  State  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel  at  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  National  Academy  at  Quantico,  Virginia. 

The  substantive  portions  of  former  sections  406  through  455  are  now  incorpo- 
rated in  prior  sections. 

Part  E — Administrative  Provisions 

Section  501 — Authorizes  the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  States  and  units  of  general  local  government,  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions  under,  and  are  consistent 
with  the  stated  purpose  of  this  title. 

Section  502  provides  that  the  Attorney  General  may  establish,  alter  or  discon- 
tinue such  organizational  units  of  the  Administration  as  he  deems  necessary. 

Section  503 — provides  that  super  grade  positions  remain  the  same. 

Section  504 — Section  504  gives  a  hearing  examiner,  upon  authorization  of  the 
Attorney  the  power  to  hold  hearings,  sign  and  issue  subpoenas,  administer  oaths, 
examine  witnesses,  and  receive  evidence  at  any  place  in  the  United  States  he 
may  designate. 

Section  505  deletes  from  section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  positions  of  Associate 
Administrators  after  January  1, 1974. 

Section  506  adds  to  section  5316  of  title  5  the  positions  of  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. 

Sections  507  through  511  are  identical  to  prior  sections  507  through  511  but 
conform  the  vesting  in  the  Attorney  General  of  such  Administrative  authority  as 
are  found  in  those  sections. 

Section  512  requires  accounting  and  auditing  evaluations  and  reviews  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  consider  necessary  to  insure  full  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  title. 

Subsection  (b)  authorize  review  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

Section  513  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  request  from  other  Federal 
agencies  statistics,  data,  program  reports,  and  other  material  in  order  that  the 
programs  under  this  title  can  be  carried  out  in  a  coordinated  manner. 

Section  514  provides  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
departments  for  the  performance  of  any  functions  under  this  title. 

Section  515  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  515  provide  that  the  Attorney 
General  shall  collect  and  disseminate  information  on  the  condition  and  progress 
of  law  enforcement  in  the  TTnited  States,  deletes  former  section  515(c)  which 
authorized  the  Administration  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  States  or  local 
governmental  units.  This  is  now  authorized  under  parts  C  and  D. 

Section  516  subsection  (a)  of  section  516  permits  the  Attorney  General  to  de- 
termine the  method  of  payments  under  this  title. 
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Subsection  (b)  of  section  516  provides  that  not  more  than  12  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  any  one  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  in  any  one  State.  This 
limitation  does  not  apply  to  grants  made  under  part  D. 

Section  517  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  appoint  advisory  committees 
and  makes  provisions  for  compensation  and  travel  allowances. 

Section  518  provides  that  nothing  contained  in  this  title  or  any  other  act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  Federal  control  over  any  law  enforcement  agency 
of  any  State  or  politicjil  subdivision  thereof. 

Subsection  (b)  of  former  section  518  has  been  eliminated. 

Section  519  directs  the  Attorney  General  to  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  by  March  of  each  year  on  the  activities  under  this  title. 

Section  520  provides  for  funding  authority  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
title.  In  addition,  any  funds  not  expended  within  the  current  fiscal  year  will  re- 
main available  for  obligation  imtil  expended. 

Section  521  provides  for  the  confidentiality  of  statistical  and  research  infor- 
mation collected  under  Administration  programs  and  for  a  civil  sanction  of  up 
to  $10,000  to  enforce  such  confidentiality. 

Part  F— Definitions 

Section  601  includes  the  same  definitions  as  former  section  601  with  the  fol- 
lowing additions : 

"Comprehensiveness  as  it  applies  to  a  State  plan,  'area  wide'  and  'multi-juris- 
dictional  planning  and  policy  development  organization.'  " 

Part  G — Criminal  Penalties 

Section  651  sets  forth  criminal  penalties  for  whoever  embezzles,  willfully  mis- 
applies, steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  funds,  assets  or  property  which  are  the 
subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  or  other  form  of  assistance. 

This  section  includes  under  the  criminal  penalties  anyone  who  attempts  to  em- 
bezzle, willfully  misapply,  steal,  or  obtain  by  fraud  the  same  and  whoever  receives, 
conceals  or  retains  the  same  with  intent  to  convert  it  to  his  use  or  gain,  knowing  it 
to  have  been  embezzled,  willfully  misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained  by  fraud. 

These  two  categories  of  crime  have  been  added  to  strengthen  this  provision  out 
of  an  abundance  of  caution  in  order  to  cover  those  who  may  not  have  totally  com- 
pleted the  conversion  of  such  funds  or  property  to  their  use  or  gain  or  those  who 
may  have  received  said  funds  or  property  knowingly.  The  "attempt"  provision  is 
similar  to  the  proposed  Federal  Criminal  Code  Revision  and  the  "receiving"  provi- 
sion is  similar  to  18  U.S.C.  641  of  the  present  code. 

Section  3 

Makes  the  Act  effective  July  1, 1973. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  might  say,  by  way  of  preface,  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  that  yours  is  a  very  comprehensive  and  very  detailed  state- 
ment which  I  know  is  directed  toward  seeking  a  solution  to  this 
problem  that  bothers  all  of  us. 

I.  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  am  one  who  comes  from  an 
area  where  we  have  been  greatly  plagued  by  the  problem  of  crime,  and 
I  certainly  am  all  too  familiar  with  this  proljlem. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  might  apologize  for  the  length  of  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  think  the  issue  is  so  important  and  I  think  of  such 
a  comprehensive  nature  that  I  thought  I  should  err  in  this  one  instance 
on  the  side  of  length  instead  of  brevity. 

Chairman  Rodino.  You  need  not  apologize  for  that.  I  think  this 
subject  is  so  important,  it  certainly  deserves  this  consideration  and 
this  time. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  questioning  this  morning  by  saying  to  you, 
^Ir.  Attorney  General,  that  it  is  my  hope  that  this  subcommittee  will 
conduct  a  searching  inquiry,  not  in  a  spirit  of  antagonism,  but  in  a 
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spirit  of  legislators  seeking  the  best  legislation.  I  know  you  have  sub- 
mitted a  bill  that  you  feel  will  do  the  job.  We,  of  course,  will  be  looking 
to  questions  that  we  feel  must  be  addressed. 

The  Attorney  General.  That  is  why  we  are  here  today. 

Chairman  Rodino.  OK.  Let  me  first  ask  you,  Mr.  Attorney  General — 
and  this  is  an  important  issue,  I  believe — with  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Jarris  Leonard  effective  yesterday,  can  we  anticipate  a  more 
prompt  replacement  than  was  the  case  when  the  last  LEAA  adminis- 
trator left? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  would  anticipate  that  the  President 
would  make  an  announcement  with  respect  to  his  nomination  of  the 
new  Administrator  within  a  matter  of  days. 

I  might  even  say  in  a  matter  o,f  hours.  I  am  not  trying  to  commit 
my  boss,  but  I  anticipate  that. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Well,  I  am  delighted,  and  you  can  appreciate 
why  I  asked  that  question.  When  Mr.  Rogovin  left,  LEAA  was  with- 
out a  chief  for  nearly  a  year.  The  fight  against  crime  can't  tolerate 
those  kinds  of  delay,  if  as  you  tell  us,  LEAA  is  such  a  vital  weapon. 

The  Attorney  General.  T  might  comment  on  that  situation  that  ex- 
isted in  1970  when  Mr.  Rogovin  left.  There  was  before  the  Congress 
at  that  time  suggestions  with  respect  to  a  reexamination  and  changes 
of  the  very  basic  structure  of  LEAA,  and  until  the  Congress  had  re- 
solved those  substantive  questions,  and  because  we  had  then  two  very 
competent  Associate  Administrators,  we  deferred  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Administrator. 

But  I  think  part  of  the  delay,  in  all  due  respect  to  the  Congress,  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  involved  in  substantive  changes  in  the  legislation 
related  to  the  composition  of  the  LEAA  Administration. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Well,  at  least,  we  can  expect  a  quicker  appoint- 
ment this  time.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  you  point  with  particular  pride  to  the  suc- 
cess you  have  had  in  your  recent  reduction  of  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I,  too.  was  very  impressed  with  some  of  the  recent  sta- 
tistics tha<"  showed,  for  example,  the  crime  index  offenses  which  were 
up  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  26.8  percent  as  recently  as  1969  were 
actually  down  by  27.1  percent  in  1972,  and  this  is  a  great  step  forward. 

But  there  have  been,  really,  as  I  find  them,  serious  public  accusations 
since  1971  that  the  District  of  Columbia  police  are  deliberately  under- 
reporting crime.  There  have  been  these  accusations  made,  and  I  wonder 
if  you  might  comment  on  them,  and  on  charges  made  by  independent 
auditors  that  District  of  Columbia  police  are  downgrading  larcenies 
to  values,  below  $50,  the  cutoff  point  for  classifying  larceny  as  a  crime 
index  offense. 

I  would  like  to  read,  accordingly,  the  findings  of  a  Washington  Post 
study  reported  on  September  17,  1972. 

Washington's  oflBcial  crime  statistics  are  so  incomplete  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  whether  the  city's  crime  rate  is  climbing  or  falling.  The  basic  failing  of  the 
system  is  that  police  do  not  file  written  reports  on  almost  40  percent  of  citizen 
calls  about  major  crimes,  in  violation  of  guidelines  set  by  both  the  FBI  and  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Will  vou  comment  on  that? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes ;  I  am  very  glad  that  you  raised  that 
question,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  make  a  general  statement  first  with 
respect  to  the  specific  problems  to  which  you  allude. 
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In  my  opinion,  in  the  last  4  or  5  years,  because  of  the  improvement 
in  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  United  States,  more  crimes  than 
ever  before  have  been  reported  all  over  the  country.  If  you  accept  that 
as  a  thesis,  or  you  will  a«?ree  with  me,  at  least  as  an  assumption,  if  that 
is  true,  the  fact  that  the  crime  rate  leveled  off  last  year  means,  in  my 
opinion,  that  it  actually  went  down  as  compared  to  previous  years, 
when  it  Avas  going  up  so  dramatically.  :More  crimes  actually  had  been 
reported. 

Second,  with  respect  to  your  speciiic  comment,  I  categorically  re- 
ject the  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  To  make  that  statement,  I  think 
first  you  would  have  to  impugn  in  a  very  real  sense  the  integrity  of  the 
Chief  of  Police.  I  do  not  think  anybody  who  knows  Chief  Wilson, 
even  though  they  might  have  some  criticism  of  him  in  some  ways,  has 
ever  suggested  that  he  would  be  a  part  of  such  a  duplicatus  program 
because  it  is  founded  upon  deception. 

Third,  and  more  factually,  since  the  charge  was  made,  Ernst  & 
Ernst,  a  national  accounting  firm,  has  conducted  an  audit  and  investi- 
gation, and  has  determined  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  charge  is  not 
substantiated  by  any  facts  whatsoever. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  do  believe,  though,  that 
Ernst  &  Ernst  found  some  downgrading  of  larcenies. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  in  the  bill  that  has  been  proposed,  though 
there  is  maintained  a  planning  process  with  plans  submitted  every  3 
years,  the  bill  does  not  require  a  Federal  approval  as  a  condition  of 
funding.  Isn't  that  correct  ? 

The  Attorney  Genkral.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Now,  that  means  that  a  State  would  receive  its 
special  revenue  sharing  payment  as  long  as  a  plan  is  on  file,  regardless 
of  what  the  Federal  Government  thinks  of  the  plan ;  is  that  correct  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Does  this,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  seem  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Federal  Government  taking  the  leadership  role  in 
recognizing  the  importance  of  combating  crime  on  a  national  basis? 
Should  there  not  be  some  Federal  standards,  some  goals  and  objectives 
which,  though  not  dictatorial,  w^ould  at  least  insure  that  some  of  the 
expertise  of  the  various  commissions  we  have  established  will  be  uti- 
lized ?  With  no  Federal  review  of  the  use  of  this  money,  much  of  it 
might  simply  go  down  the  drain. 

The  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Cliairman,  if  you  raised  that  question 
])erhaps  5  or  6  years  ago,  I  think  that  my  answer  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent, but  I  think  that  we  have  to  take  a  look  at  special  revenue  shar- 
ing in  terms  of  the  environment  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves,  and 
that  environment  is  one  that  has  followed  5  years  of  LEAA.  This  in- 
cludes a  vast  amount  of  groundwork ;  of  working  in  the  vineyards  in 
this  area,  hundreds  of  conferences,  bloc  grants  with  Federal  approval 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  a  heightened  and  intense  interest  by  the 
public,  by  may  ore,  by  Governors  and  by  State  legislatures  with  respect 
to  the  whole  problem.  When  you  consider  our  requirements  that  any 
such  State  plan,  to  be  adopted,  first  be  developed  and  formulated  pri- 
marily by  elected  officials  in  an  open  environment  under  the  inspection 
and  comment  of  the  public  generally,  and  add  to  that  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  last  5  years,  I  think  that  we  are  really  ready.  Mr. 
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Chairman,  in  this  progression  of  improvement  of  ourselves  in  America, 
of  going  from  the  categorical  grant  to  the  block  grant  that  we  had  for 
the  last  5  years  to  unrestricted  special  revenue  sharing,  the  process 
might  not  be  100  percent  efficient,  as  no  human  program  will  ever  be. 
However,  I  think  that  the  impact  of  it  will  be  so  dramatic,  and  that 
its  effect  on  the  crime  problem  will  be  so  much  better  than  what  we 
have  alieady  done,  which  has  been  good,  as  to  be  able  to  permit  us  to 
run  the  risk  that  in  a  few  instances  somebody's  money  might  not  be 
used  as  you  and  I  might  think  it  ought  to  be. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Well,  this  may  be,  now,  reframing  the  same  ques- 
tion that  I  had  asked,  but  while  we  expressly  recognize  that  crime  is 
essentially  a  local  ]:)roblem  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  States  and  localities, 
we  do  know  that  Congress,  in  addressing  itself  to  this  problem  of  crime, 
passed  the  Omnibus  Act  in  response  to  our  determination  that  the 
criminal  justice  system  needed  comprehensive  Federal  assistance  in 
order  to  do  its  job  of  reducing  crime  and  insuring  justice. 

T  might  also  say  T  sat  on  this  committee  for  the  many  years  that  we 
wrestled  with  this  problem,  and  am  one  of  the  initial  sponsors  of  that 
act. 

Does  this  bill  mean,  now,  that  we,  this  Congress,  and  we  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  are  going  to  abandon  any  leadership  kind  of  role  that  we 
may  have  ? 

The  Attorne  r  General.  No  ;  it  doesn't  mean  that  at  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  T  think  the  Federal  Government  Avill  continue  its  leader- 
shio  role  in  this  area  in  the  manner  in  which  it  should. 

T  spent  most  of  my  waking  moments  in  the  last  4%  years  thinking 
about,  dealing  with,  and  considering  the  Avhole  problem  of  crime  in 
America.  The  thought  that  we  would  e^  er  have  a  Federal  police  force 
in  this  country  just  puts  a  chill  down  my  back  from  which  I  cannot 
recover.  Tf  our  fellow  citizens  ever  felt  that  in  order  to  solve  street 
crime  in  this  countrv  we  had  to  have  500,000  Federal  police  in  every 
block  and  street  in  America,  T  think  the  future  threat  to  freedom  in 
this  country  would  be  so  dan.frprous  as  to  be  impossible. 

Chairman  Rodiko.  I  couldn't  agree  witli  you  more  on  that  point. 

The  Attorney  Generat..  Right.  Now,  let  me  give  you  an  example. 
Take  organized  crime,  for  instance.  Because  of  its  interstate  nature, 
because  of  the  insidious  effect  of  a  small  handful  of  avaricious,  lust- 
ful men  who  put  themselves  above  the  law  in  this  countrv,  it  is  the 
kind  of  a  situation  that  can  legitimately  call  for  a  direct  Federal  re- 
sponse, and  we  have  it:  our  title  ITT  electronic  surveillances,  our 
strike  forces,  the  use  of  all  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  in  co- 
operation with  State  and  local  governments  in  that  particular  area. 

But  street  crime  is  a  crime  that  goes  to  the  quality  of  our  American 
cities  and  our  communities,  our  suburbs  and  our  urban  areas.  That 
is  a  responsibility  of  us  as  citizens  in  our  community.  So  long  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  there  to  provide  assistance,  recommendations, 
and  plans,  so  long  as  we  have  had  5  years  of  bloc  grant  experience, 
so  long  as  there  are  now  State  planning  agencies  in  existence  in  every 
State,  and  so  long  as  the  level  of  knowledofe  and  expertise  has  been 
so  dramatically  increased,  T  honestly  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  time  has  now  come  for  America  to  say  to  Newai'k,  and  to  Phoenix, 
and  Minneapolis,  and  Jackson,  Miss.,  that  "You  are  able  now  to  take 
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in  this  very  vital  area."  I  honestly  believe  it. 

Chairman  Kodino.  If  my  ranking  minority  member  will  permit,  I 
have  one  question.  I  know  I  have  gone  beyond  my  time,  but  as  a  fol- 
lowup  to  the  Attorney  General's  answer,  would  you  permit  me? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  This  is  the  new  role  of  the  chairman. 

The  Attorney  General.  This  is  the  new  chairman.  Yes,  I  am  the 
new  federalism  and  you  are  the  new  chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  notice  that  special  reve- 
nue sharing  means  that  all  part  E  corrections  funds  are  eliminated,  as 
such,  and  that  all  the  funds  for  the  LEEP  program  are  eliminated, 
as  such.  Both  are  lumped  in  with  the  special  revenue-sharing  pay- 
ment given  to  each  State.  That  is  correct,  isn't  it  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Chainnan  Rodino.  The  State  may  choose  not  to  use  these  funds  for 
those  purposes,  and  LEA  A  has  no  say  in  making  these  determinations ; 
is  that  correct  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  That  is  essentially  correct. 

Chairman  Rodino.  This  is  another  example  of  what  I  fear.  It  does 
appear  that  the  Congress  will  be  abandoning  the  leadership  role.  I 
know  hoAv  interested  the  Attorney  General  is,  for  instance,  in  the  niat- 
ter  of  corrections  and  how  important  this  matter  is  to  the  whole  subject 
of  combating  crime.  Wliat  happens  if  the  States  decide  to  eliminate  it, 
or  are  interested  in  using  some  of  these  funds  for  another  area. 

The  Attorney  General.  Well,  I  don't  think  the  States  are, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  have  given  some  400  speeches  around  this 
country  in  the  last  41/2  years  talking  to  all  kinds  of  people.  I  don't 
think  i  ever  gave  one  that  I  didn't  include  in  it  one  way  or  the  other 
something  with  respect  to  corrections. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done,  I  think,  in  the  past  by  the  Federal 
Government  that  has  awakened  public  interest,  but  the  one  thing  that 
I  have  said,  and  I  believe  in  my  heart,  is  that  you  are  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem  of  corrections  in  America  no  matter  hoAV  many  Fed- 
eral programs  or  Federal  caseworkers  we  have  until  we  can  interest 
the  public  and  the  citizen,  to  involve  himself  in  the  lives  of  these  peo- 
ple in  our  institutions  while  they  are  there,  and  to  be  at  the  gate  of 
that  prison  and  take  him  by  his  hand  when  he  comes  out,  to  help  him 
in  the  process  of  rehabilitation. 

I  think  that  the  intense  interest  in  corrections  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  past  5  years,  and  the  part  E  programs  for  the  past  3 
years  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  isn't  a  State  in  this  country  tliat 
will  submit  a  plan  for  LEA  A  moneys  without  having  an  appropriate 
part  of  them  set  aside  for  corrections.  I  honestly  believe  that  to  be 
true.  t 

Chairman  Rodino.  Well,  I  hope  I  can  agree  with  you.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  ? 

Mr.  HiTTCiiiNSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  want  to  express 
to  the  Attorney  General  my  compliments  upon  his  statement  and  say 
that  in  my  opinion  it  was  most  able  and  lucid,  and  very  informative, 
and  will  be  very  helpful.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  it. 

The  Attorney  General.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  would  like  to  raise  one  question  which  I  hope 
won't  be  technical,  but  I  think  it  should  be  cleared  up. 

Yesterday  we  introduced  H.R.  5613.  Section  303(a)  stated,  "The 
Attorney  General  shall  make  special  revenue-sharing  payments  to  the 
State  government  if  such  State  has  on  file  with  the  Attorney  General 
a  comprehensive  State  plan  which  conforms  with  the  purposes  and 
requirements  of  this  title." 

Now,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  intent  of  that  section  would 
be  that  payments  could  be  made  without  any  approval,  as  such,  of 
the  State  plans.  My  question  is  this :  Since  you  can't  make  any  pay- 
ment before  you  have  determined  that  the  State  plan  conforms  with 
the  purposes  and  requirements  of  the  title,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween approval  and  determination  of  conformance? 

The  Attorney  General.  Well,  there  is  a  real  difference  between  the 
proposed  act,  Congressman,  and  what  existed  before.  Under  the  bloc 
grant  approach,  a  State  planning  agency  would  submit  to  LEAA  its 
overall  plan,  and  if  LEAA  did  not  approve  the  allocation  and  distri- 
bution of  funds,  and  the  overall  approach  to  the  problems  and  goals 
defined  in  the  plan,  they  would  begin  negotiations  to  correct  the  de- 
ficiencies prior  to  approval  and  the  availability  of  funds.  In  short,  the 
burden  of  showing  that  a  plan  met  the  act's  "comprehensiveness"  re- 
quirements Avere  on  the  State. 

Under  this  plan,  under  this  new  part,  an  assumption  exists  if  that 
general  plan  conforms  with  the  act,  the  requirements  of  this  act,  and 
our  approval  would  be  automatic.  The  burden  of  showing  that  the 
plan  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  comprehensive  provisions  of  the 
act  is  on  the  Federal  Government.  We  would  not  discuss  the  fact  that 
you  should  put  in  8  percent  for  prisons  or  you  should  allocate  2  per- 
cent for  prosecutorial  reform,  or  do  this  for  probation.  If  the  plan  met 
the  overall  purposes  of  the  act,  and  also  was  arrived  at  in  the  manner 
that  is  prescribed  in  the  act,  then  our  review  would  confirm  this  fact 
to  the  State. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  your  examination  of  the  question  of  con- 
formance probably  wouldn't  take  very  long  to  detennine. 

The  Attorney  General.  No;  it  would  be  a  relatively  simple  admin- 
istrative act. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  thank  the  Attorney  General  for  that  response. 

I  wonder  if,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  you  would  like  to  comment  upon 
this  fact:  You  know  in  speaking  of  law  enforcement  assistance  we  all 
are  aware  of  the  police  aspects  of  the  problem.  But  as  you  have 
pointed  out  in  your  statement,  courts  and  corrections  are  also  impor- 
tant I  would  like  to  ha^e  you  state  if  you  care  to,  how  well  the  pro- 
gram has  worked  in  the  area  of  courts  and  corrections. 

The  Attorney  General.  Well,  courts  and  corrections,  although  part 
of  the  total  criminal  justice  system,  require  two  different  approaches. 
In  our  courts — T  am  now  leaving  aside  our  Federal  courts;  we  are 
talking  about  State  and  local  jurisdictions — I  think  what  we  need  in 
our  courts  are  more  and  better  judges. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  the  dramatic  drop  in  the 
crime  rate  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Congressman.  It  is  a  great, 
successful  pilot  project  in  this  area.  Wien  we  got  here  in  1069  I  was 
amazed  to  find  out  that  we  only  had  15  judges  trying  felony  cases 
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in  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  tried  2,000  felony  cases  in  1968  and 
they  tried  2,000  felony  cases  in  1952.  The  only  thing  is,  in  1968  there 
were  16,000  felonies.  Why  some  of  my  enlightened  predecessors  hadn't 
seen  this  obvious  statistic  and  suggested  something  be  done  about  it 
amazes  me. 

Today  we  have  55  courts  trying  felony  cases  in  the  courts  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

When  we  got  here  there  were  2,700  policemen  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I  think  only  about  10  percent  of  them  were  black  in 
a  city  that  was  75  percent  black.  Today  we  have  5,100  policemen,  of 
Avhich  I  think  almost  50  percent  are  black. 

When  we  got  here,  police  community  relations  was  in  trouble. 
Today  it  has  the  best  community  relations  program  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  delighted  to  have  had  the  opportunity  throughout  the 
country  of  participating  in  the  establishment  of  police  community 
relations  programs. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  these  changes  come  about  through  LEAA  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Well,  this  specific  program  was  one  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  Governor,  if  you  will,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  submitted  to  the  Congress,  on  January  29, 1969. 
The  Congress  passed  it  about  a  year  and  a  half  later,  and  these  dra- 
matic changes  occurred. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Avith  respect  to  courts  is  that  what 
we  really  need  are  more  court  judges,  more  personnel  for  the  courts. 
Our  judicial  system  around  the  country  is  a  good  system,  though.  It 
conforms  with  the  whole  concept  of  criminal  justice,  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  manner  in  which  we  address  ourselves  to 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Due  process. 

The  Attorney  General.  Right.  Now,  when  you  talk  about  correc- 
tions, I  think  you  are  talking  about  something  else.  I  am  saddened 
to  go  to  bed  every  night  and  realize  that  the  next  day  75  percent  of 
those  persons  who  are  released  from  our  penal  institutions  in  this 
country  are  going  to  be  arrested  within  a  year  or  two  for  the  com- 
mission of  another  felony. 

I  just  believe  as  a  concerned  citizen,  not  as  the  Attorney  General, 
that  we  are  doing  something  wrong  in  prisons.  Instead  of  making 
people  pay  for  their  transgressions.  We  are  missing  this  opportunity 
to  make  better  iieople  out  of  them. 

I  just  wish  that  members  of  this  subcommittee  would  visit  one  of 
our  large  Federal  institutions — and  incidentally,  they  are  the  best  as 
compared  to  our  State  institutions — but  to  go  into  Atlanta  and  see 
2,300  or  2,400  people  milling  around,  all  ages,  all  backgrounds,  all 
persuasions,  all  degrees  of  crime,  with  just  a  handful  of  people  there 
dealing  with  them  as  individuals.  Then  I  think  you  would  understand 
why  a  young  person  who  is  in  an  institution  like  that,  a  first  offender, 
would  be  almost  guaranteed,  when  he  came  out,  to  be  more  inclined 
to  a  life  of  crime  than  when  he  went  in. 

All  over  this  country  we  have  to  change  the  concept  of  prisons.  This 
is  a  public  education  program,  and  that  is  to  dichotomize  the  prison 
population  so  that  we  can  have  specific  programs  generally  suited  to 
meet  specific  kinds  of  persons  in  terms  of  their  age,  seriousness  of 
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their  offense,  their  education,  their  background,  et  cetera,  so  that  wp 
can  have  rehabilitation  programs. 

From  a  clinical  standpoint,  if  not  alone  a  human  standpoint,  it  would 
save  money,  but  I  still  insist  that  this  has  to  be  as  a  result  of  local 
action.  And  then  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  got  to  get  into  the  busi- 
ness ourselves. 

Delta  Sigma,  which  is  the  largest  black  college  sorority  in  the  United 
States,  has  taken  on  as  its  principal  project  this  kind  of  a  program. 
I  think  it  might  be  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  they  now  are 
dealing  with  some  235  specific  young  women  on  an  individual  basis, 
and  although  the  program  is  very  young,  the  recidivism  rate  with 
respect  to  those  women  that  these  wonderful  ladies  are  dealing  witl' 
is  almost  zero,  almost  zero. 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  128  chapters  in  prisons 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  those  pi'isons  whei'e  they  have  chapters 
and  prisoners  associate  themselves  with  the  program  and  are  able 
to  meet  and  know  these  young  men  who  go  to  the  prison,  again  the 
recidivism  rate  is  down. 

So  in  a  long  answer  to  your  question,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  I  think  when 
it  comes  to  corrections,  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  educate  the  people 
of  America,  our  Government,  and  State  legislators,  on  a  new 
approach. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
aware  that  this  committee,  and  subcommittee  No.  8  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  is  considering  legislation  or  the  subject 
of  corrections,  and  it  is  a  bipartisan  consideration. 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes ;  It  should  be. 

Chairman  Rodtno.  Mr.  Flowers? 

Mr.  Flowers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  add  my  appreciation  to  that  already  expressed  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  his  testimony  and  his  obvious  enthusiasm  for  this 
subject  matter. 

The  Attorney  General.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Flowers.  Let  me  say  as  a  matter  of  political  philosophy  that 
I  agree  with  passing  responsibility  to  States  and  local  governments ; 
I  think  that  that  government  which  is  closest  to  people  is  most  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  people.  I  think  to  some  degree  we  all  probably 
share  that  philosophy. 

I  do  worry  though  that,  by  replacing  one  bureaucracy  with  50  or 
more,  we  might  be  just  increasing  the  redtape  of  bureaucracy.  How 
do  you  see  that  problem,  Mr.  Attorney  General  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Well,  you  already  have  the  50  bureaucra- 
cies under  the  present  system.  I  am  trying  to  eliminate  the  great,  big, 
granddaddy  on  top.  I  have  been  in  this  bureaucracy  for  41/^  years,  and 
I  am  frankly  not  very  impressed  with  it.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Flowers.  Would  the  concept  of  special  revenue  sharing  in  this 
area  eliminate  the  great,  big  bureaucracy  on  top  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  think  it  certainly  would,  and  would  have 
a  very  salutary  effect  with  respect  to  the  future  programs. 

Mr.  Flowers.  In  terms  of  the  numbers,  how  many  people  are  you 
i:»rojecting;  how  many  less  people  would  be  required  at  the  Federal 
level? 
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The  Attorney  General.  We  are  already  anticipating  a  10  percent 
cut  in  the  LEA  A  budget  for  personnel,  and  I  think  that  the  program 
can  be  successful.  Congress  can  monitor  this  and  see  if  it  works.  I 
would  anticipate  a  steady  cut  in  personnel  so  that  we  would  wind  up 
with  experts  to  give  guidance  to  the  consultants  and  to  continue  the 
very  vital  work  of  the  institute. 

Mr.  Flowers.  By  the  same  token,  on  the  State  level  would  you  an- 
ticipate a  large  increase  in  the  personnel  level  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  No,  sir.  They  already  have  their  State 
planning  agencies.  They  have  their  system  in  being  in  each  of  the 
States,  Congressman,  and  they  would  continue  to  function  essentially 
as  they  are  now.  They  are  set  up,  and  I  think  that  it  would  really  fa- 
cilitate the  flow  of  this  money. 

You  know,  bureaucrats  have  a  great  tendency  to  say  no.  The  best 
answer  a  bureaucrat  can  give  anybody  is  no,  because  that  is  the  safest 
answer.  Superimposing  my  attitude  or  yours  or  anybody  else's  on  a 
State  is  a  great  temptation,  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  think  Alabama  and 
Arizona  and  Texas  ought  to  have  the  authority  and  leeway  to  inter- 
pret the  requirements  of  this  legislation.  We  have  a  lot  of  educated, 
wonderful  people  in  this  country,  and  they  should  be  free  to  determine 
the  best  approaches  to  workable  solutions  to  their  problems. 

Mr.  Flowers.  I  agree  with  that,  sir,  but  John  Q.  Public  doesn't  like 
redtape,  whether  it  comes  out  of  Montgomery  or  Washington. 

The  Attorney  General.  But  he  resents  it  a  lot  more  when  it  comes 
out  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Flowers.  In  terms  of  allocation  under  the  special  revenue- 
sharing  concept,  the  money  would  flow  according  to  population,  is 
that  right? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir.  Following  an  initial  allocation  of 
$200,000  per  State,  the  balance  is  to  be  distributed  in  accord  with  each 
State's  population  ratio. 

Mr.  Flowers.  Looking  backward  under  the  present  program,  I  will 
assume  that  it  has  basically  been  allocated  for  the  planning  and  bloc 
grants  somewhere  approaching  the  population  of  places;  true? 

Tlie  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir,  Congressman,  what  has  happened 
up  to  now  is  that  each  State  has  reviewed  its  population  share.  How- 
ever, for  some  of  the  merged  categorical  programs,  the  distribution  was 
competitive.  The  new  formula  would  distribute  funds  essentially  this 
way.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  money  would  be  distributed  on  the  reve- 
nue-sharino;  gi-ant  to  each  State  by  population  following  an  allocation 
of  $200.000 ;  15  percent  would  be  retained  as  a  discretionary  fund  for 
LEAA  by  which,  INIr.  Chairman,  we  could  get  at  specific  deficiencies,  or 
specific  national  priorities. 

Also  we  Avill  fjuarantee  to  each  State  a  set  amount  for  them  as  a  plan- 
ning fund,  you  know.  In  other  words,  we  are  proposing  to  provide  them 
a  specified  portion  of  money  so  thev  can  run  their  planning  agency  to 
submit  and  administer  this  plan.  We  are  proposing  to  keep  15  percent 
of  it  for  discretionarv  grants. 

Mr.  Flowers.  I  think  that  will  help,  too. 

Just  a  side  note :  the  idea  of  lettinqf  the  local  determination  be  done 
in  the  States,  and  there  have  been  some  discrepancies  and  some  pro- 
grams that  I  am  well  aware  of  in  my  State. 
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I  think  it  is  interesting-  to  note  that  the  people  in  those  States  have 
largely  corrected  the  program  by  replacing  the  administration  at  the 

local  level 

The  Attorney  General.  I  recall  that  was  true  in  your  State. 
Mr.  Flowers.  And  one  of  the  others  you  mentioned,  in  Florida. 
The  Attorney  General.  And  we  are  going  to  continue  this  under 
this  present  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  audit  these  places,  and 
if  we  find  out  that  they  are  using  funds  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  act  and  taking  vacations  down  in  Bermuda,  we  are  going  to 
correct  that.  We  have  the  means  by  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Flowers.  Well,  I  think  that  perhaps  I  share  some  of  the  reser- 
vations that  some  of  the  others  have  voiced  about  if  we  don't  have  any 
control  at  the  inception,  we  still  might  have  some  problems. 
That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you. 
Mr,  McClory. 

Mr.  McClory.  Thank  you,  ^Ir.  Chairman. 

I  commend  the  Attorney  General  on  his  statement  here  this  morning. 
I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  which  has  been  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress. 

The  Attorney  General.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  INIcClory.  As  the  Attorney  General  knows.  I  was  the  author  of  an 
amendment  to  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act,  and  I  frankly  have  been  verv  disappointed  in  the  implementation 
of  that  provision.  It  has  not  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  those  of  us  who 
sponsored  it. 

However,  I  do  note  that  the  National  Institute  is  retained  in  the  bill 
that  we  introduced  and  that  its  role  is  expanded  substantially  insofar  as 
the  subject  of  possible  regional  training  programs  is  concerned,  which 
I  think  is  an  extremelv  vital  role  for  the  Federal  Government. 

In  other  words,  I  feel  that  the  success  of  our  Nation  economically 
has  been  the  result  of  large  Federal  expenditures  in  the  area  of  science. 
With  the  Federal  Government  giving  leadership  in  the  area  of  science 
by  way  of  the  Science  Foundation,  I  think  that  we  could  likewise 
assume  a  large  leadership  role  with  a  National  Institute  of  Law  Fln- 
forcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  not  to  establish  a  national  police 
force,  but  to  provide  the  expertise,  a  research  center  for  dissemination 
of  information,  and  programs  in  which  local  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment officials  miglit  be  able  to  become  better  trained  to  perform  their 
jobs. 

The  Attorney  General.  Could  I  comment  there.  Congressman? 
Mr.  McClory.  I  would  appr-eciate  your  comments  on  that. 
The  Attorney  General.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  Institute  hasn't 
been  as  successful  as  it  could  have  been,  and  the  blame  is  partly  ours, 
and  partly  yours. 

When  you  get  an  embryonic  structure  like  LEAA,  and  you  start  the 
Institute"  with  conceptual  people  who  must  think  philosophically  and 
start  coming  up  with  ideas,  that  is  a  very  difficult  program  to  put 
together. 

Congress.  I  think,  was  not  too  generous  in  our  first  couple  of  years 
in  giving  us  money  for  it,  but  I  think  both  have  been  corrected.  Con- 
gress is  now  supplying  money,  and  I  think  we  now  have  in  place  that 
kind  of  expertise. 
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In  just  one  area  of  its  operations,  requests  for  reference  informa- 
tion, we  are  g:etting  some  900  requests  a  week  now  asking  for  such 
assistance,  and  I  think  we  are  noAv  beginning  to  have  the  personnel 
needed. 

Mr.  McCloky.  Do  I  understand  from  this  chart  which  LEAA  has 
furnished  me  that  $48  million  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1974  to  im- 
plement the  National  Institute  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McClory.  Let  me  ask  this,  too:  In  the  legislation  we  passed  in 
1968,  and  in  the  new  bill,  there  is  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
research  center.  Do  you  have  such  a  research  center  established  as  part 
of  this  National  Institute  of 

The  Attorney  General.  No,  sir,  we  don't. 

Incidentally,  I  might  point  out  that  we  request  $48  million  for  the 
Institute  this  year.  Congress  gave  us  $8  million  in  1969. 

Mr.  McGlory.  I  know.  I  have  appeared  before  the  i^ppropriations 
Committee  to  try  to  augment  these  amounts,  so  I  appreciate  the  prob- 
lems we  liave  had. 

But  with  strong  support  from  your  office,  I  am  confident  that  we 
could  improve  the  quality  of  law  enforcement  in  the  Nation  through 
the  National  Institute,  I  might  say. 

With  regard  to  the  action  grants,  I  notice  that  the  limitation  on  the 
expenditures  of  funds  for  compensation  of  personnel  is  eliminated. 
Are  you  fearful  at  all  that  this  might  be  an  invitation,  then,  to  the 
local  police  forces  and  others  to  try  to  get  all  or  most  of  the  action 
funds  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  No;  I  am  not.  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
decisions  with  respect  to  these  funds  have  to  be  made  publicly,  as  I 
enumerated  in  my  remarks,  will  be  enougli  of  a  deterrent. 

But  I  think  we  have  also  been  shortsighted  in  the  past,  where  there 
has  been  a  one-third  prohibition  on  the  use  of  funds  for  that  purpose, 
because  when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  the  center  part  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  has  to  be  this  dedicated  fellow  citizen  of  ours  who  is  on 
the  streets  preserving  order  and  making  arrests.  We  need  more  and 
better  trained,  more  broad-referenced  people  who  are  going  to  be  our 
police  officers. 

Mr.  MgClory.  We  are  receiving  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  about 
LEEP.  The  thing  that  concerns  me  is  how  do  we  have  any  assurance 
that  during  the  next  year  LEAA  will  send  an  additional  $331/2  million 
to  some  99,000  enrolled  students  in  approximately  990  institutions  who 
are  presently  aided  under  the  LEEP  ? 

That  is  my  question. 

The  Attorney  Geni-]Ral.  Well,  we  have  had  over  100,000  people  go 
through  our  educational  institutions  during  the  last  5  years.  I  think 
it  is  demonstrated  clearly  to  every  community  in  this  country,  the  de- 
sirability of  having  better  educated,  better  trained  police  officers  and 
correctional  officers. 

I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  this  experience  that  the  States,  because 
of  the  public  manner  in  which  these  plans  have  to  be  developed  will 
provide  adequate  funds  for  a  continuation  of  education  activities. 

:Mr.  McClory.  That  will  be  the  States'  decision,  though.  It  won't  be 
yours. 
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The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Will  the  jrentleman  yield  at  that  point  ? 
Mr.  McClory.  Yes. 

Chairman  Rodino.  On  that  very  point,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  have 
a  number  of  letters  in  my  hand  which  address  themselves  to  this  very 
question,  to  assurance  that  funds  be  provided  for  the  LEEP,  which 
has  been  so  successful,  and  which  you  talk  about  in  a  manner  that 
seems  to  me  a  manner  that  approves  this  important  law  education 
program.  These  letters  are  from  students,  professors,  policemen,  even 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Is  Congress  going;  to  be  able  to  do  anything  to  insure,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  asked,  that  if  the  States  don't  do  it,  that  it  will  be 
done,  so  that  these  programs  will  continue? 

The  Attorney  General.  Under  our  bill,  no. 
Chairman  Rodino.  Where  do  we  go  from  there? 

The  Attorney  General.  Well,  I  think  as  a  result  of  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  we  will  continue  to  provide  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  kind  of  leadership  that  you  of  the  Congress  provide  in  the 
district  and  your  State,  as  a  result  of  the  success  of  LEEP  in  the  past, 
I  am  confident  that  all,  or  nearly  all  of  the  States  will  continue  this 
program  and  allocate  a  portion  of  their  moneys  for  education. 

In  addition,  the  fund  allocation  formula  in  section  306(1)  (A)  of 
the  bill  provides  the  funding  potential  and  a  "floor"  under  which 
funds  become  available  for  the  State  to  use  for  LEEP-type  programs 
in  an  unrestricted  manner.  This  floor  of  30  percent  is  provided  so 
that  the  State  may  administer  the  manpoAver  programs  at  the  State 
level  as  well  as  have  an  adequate  balance  of  funds  available  for  such 
programs. 

Chairman  Rodino.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  like  to  add  these 
letters  to  the  record. 

[The  letters  referred  to  appear  in  appendix  F,  p.  866.] 

[Aditional  material  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  ap- 
pears in  appendix  I,  p.  955.] 

Mr.  ]M("Clory.  In  your  statement,  you  outlined  several  points  that 
are  recommended  or  re(|uired  with  regard  to  the  State  planning  process, 
such  as  unimpeded  public  access  to  all  applications  and  awards  and 
]:>ublic  attendance  at  meetings  where  policy  decisions  are  made,  and 
difFei'ent  things  like  that. 

However,  as  I  understand  it,  none  of  those  aie  conditions  upon  wliich 
the  special  revenue  sharing  funds  are  allocated,  are  they? 

The  Attorney  General.  No,  sir,  but  they  would  be  statutory  re- 
(|uii-ements  and  the  State  would  be  expected  to  adhere  to  them. 

^Ir.  INIcClory.  I  think  that  is  all  for  now.  Thank  you  very  much,  ]\Ir. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  SEinERLiNO.  Thank  you,  INFr.  Chairman. 

;Mr.  Attoi-nev  General.  I  mns^  sav  I  am  delighted  at  vour  praise 
for  the  LEA  A' concept,  which,  of  coiirse.  was  created  by  the  Congress 
undpr  the  onus  of  the  ,Iohnson  administration. 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir,  effectuated  bv  President  Nixon. 
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Mr.  Seiberling.  AVell,  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  you  also  indicated 
tlie  effectuation  had  left  somethino;  to  be  desired. 

You  pointed  out  that  the  local  government 

The  Attorxey  General.  I  hope  my  performance  will  always  leave 
something  to  be  desired.  I  am  just  a  human  being  struggling  with 
human  problems. 

]Mr.  Seiberling.  I  wasn't  referi-ing  to  you,  sir,  but  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  whole  under  the  act. 

As  you  pointed  out,  the  program  has  gotten  bogged  down  in  a  morass 
of  redtape,  to  use  your  term,  and  this  led  to  Congressman  James  Stan- 
ton's and  my  oAvn  introduction  of  a  bill  in  1971,  H.R.  11813,  to  do  what 
we  felt  was  needed,  and  that  was  to  create  a  special  revenue  sharing 
program  in  lieu  of  the  present  statutory  program. 

We  are  delighted,  naturally,  tliat  the  Attorney  General  is  now  pro- 
moting this  concept  as  far  as  law  enforcement  assistance  is  concerned. 

Back  in  November  1971  when  we  introduced  our  bill  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  clear  up  this  morass  of  redtape  and  introduce  the  Federal 
revenue  sharing  concept  Mr.  Stanton  wrote  the  Attorney  General  and 
asked  specifically  for  his  comments  on  our  bill  and  to  date  we  have 
never  received  a  reply. 

However,  I  quote  back  now 

The  Attorney  General.  That  was  a  letter  sent  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral INIitchell  in  November  1971  ? 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  will  apologize  for  jNIr.  IMitchell. 

Did  ]Mr.  Stanton  ever  write  another  letter? 

Mr.  Seiberling.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  did  not. 

The  Attorney  General.  If  he  writes  me  one,  I  will  give  him  a 
forthwith  reply. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

In  your  statement,  you  cited  the  importance  of  local  government 
control,  which  was  one  of  the  very  strong  theses  of  the  Stanton-Seiber- 
ling  bill,  and  this,  of  course,  is  the  principle  that  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  administration's  general  revenue  sharing  proposal  which  the 
C^ongress  has  adopted,  namely,  having  a  large  segment  of  the  money 
go  straight  to  the  local  government.  Our  bill  proposed  that  it  go 
straight  to  local  law  enforcement  councils;  I  think  the  present  con- 
cept of  your  bill — and  I  haven't  had  time  to  study  it,  we  just  received 
it  yesterday — has  the  money  go  through  the  States  to  the  local  govern- 
ments instead  of  having  part  of  it  go  to  the  local  governments  directly. 

And  I  wonder  if  that  is  really  going  to  take  care  of  the  morass  of 
redtape.  It  will  eliminate,  perhaps,  some  Federal  redtape,  but  won't  it 
in  effect  aggravate  the  State 

The  Attorney  General.  I  think  Federal  Government  has  an  inter- 
est in  the  cities,  rural  communities,  urban  areas,  and  I  think  the  State 
is  the  sovereign  government.  The  cities,  counties  are  all  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  State.  The  Governors  are  elected  statewide. 

And  I  think,  although  it  is  a  debatable  point.  Congressman,  I  think 
that  I  would  opt  for  having  the  ])lan  be  administered  by  a  State,  so 
the  interest  in  criminal  justice  will  go  throughout  a  State. 
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Mr,  Seiberling.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  more  specifically :  Do  the  rec- 
ommended pass-throiig:h  provisions  of  your  bill  to  localities  take  into 
account  population  and  crime  rate  factors,  or  is  this  again  totally  up 
to  the  discretion  of  the  State  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Well,  the  amount  of  money  is  allocated 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  population  to  the  State.  Then  the  machinery  by 
which  the  State  puts  together  its  plan  is  left  up  to  the  State,  subject 
only  to  the  conditions  that  I  have  enumerated  here  today.  Most  States 
have  such  formulae,  but  this  is  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Wouldn't  it  be  desirable  to  have  some  guidelines,  so 
that  the  metropolitan  areas,  where  the  crime  incidence  is  higher,  will 
be  given  a  greater  share  of  these  funds  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Here  we  go  again.  We  are  going  to  come 
up  with  a  guideline  by  some  bureaucrat  in  Washington,  D.C.  that  is 
going  to  pretend  that  the  situation  in  Akron  is  going  to  be  the  same  as 
it  is  in  Minneapolis  or  Jacksonville. 

That  is  the  problem  with  a  lot  of  these  great  ideas  that  we  get  back 
here  in  Washington,  13.C.,  that  there  is  a  standard  of  American  life, 
and  there  is  no  such  standard. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Well,  our  general  revenue  sharing  bill  has  certain 
guidelines  which  it  provides  for  greater  or  less  revenue  sharing,  de- 
pending on  certain  factors,  and  I  just  suggest  that  perhaps  that  is  in 
order  here. 

Well,  I  would  just  like  to  ask  two  more  brief  questions. 

I  think  your  testimony  recognized  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
strong  interest  in  aiding  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  particularly 
in  attracting  and  holding  good  people  for  law  enforcement  agencies, 
and  I  am  wondering  if  the  administration,  therefore,  would  object  in 
principle  to  extending  this  concept  to  incorporate  the  bill  which  we 
adopted  in  the  House  last  fall,  of  providing  indemnity  for  local  police 
and  fire  personnel  in  case  they  are  killed,  indemnity  security  for  their 
families. 

Do    you    object    in    principle   to   that? 

The  Attorney  General.  No,  sir,  I  don't. 

That  was  in  the  administration  bill,  I  believe,  and  I  feel  very  keenly 
about  it.  I  have  no  objection.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  All  right.  Just  one  other  question,  sir. 

I  have  been  greatly  concerned  to  receive  some  correspondence  from 
some  of  my  constituents  about  the  National  Criminal  and  Information 
Center  the  FBI  has  established,  and  T  know  the  LEAA  tries  to  develop 
some  guidelines  restricting  the  use  of  this  computerized  raw  arrest 
data  information 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Seiberling  Fcontinuing].  To  only  the  upper  echelons  of  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

This,  of  course,  is  extremely  important,  and  T  wonder  Avhether  the 
LEAA  is  fro'ms:  to  continue  to  try  to  develop  ways  of  preventing  the 
abuse  of  that  kind  of  information. 
The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 
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Not  only  LEAA,  Congressman,  but  also  myself,  as  the  Attorney 
General,  and  I  can  assure  yon  Mr.  Grav,  as  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  FBI. 

Very  rigid  safeguards  and  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  FBI 
to  guard  against  that  very  problem,  and  I  was  involved  personally  in 
the  formulation  of  it,  because  I,  like  you  and  your  constituents,  shared 
an  apprehension  that  that  information  be  disseminated  in  a  very  lim- 
ited fashion  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding  State  and  local  police. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  AVouldn't  this  very  loose  special  revenue  sharing 
type  of  legislation  work  against  that? 

The  Attorney  General.  No.  No,  the  administration  submitted  a  bill 
last  year  Avith  respect  to  this  whole  question  of  privacy  and  protect- 
ing innocent  people,  and  we  are  doing  it  again. 

I  think  that  is  a  matter,  however,  that  can  be  approached  collaterally, 
and  need  not  be,  I  think,  necessarily  involved  in  the  whole  problem 
here  of  LEAA  and  the  funds. 

]Mr.  Seiberling.  Would  it  be  possible  to  provide  this  committee  with 
copies  of  Avhatever  plans  or  objections  LEAA  has  made  to  address  it- 
self to  this  problem,  so  we  can  understand  what  is  being  done? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  about  it. 

The  Attorney  General.  T  think  you  might  also  want  to  know  the 
FBI's  regulations.  Mr.  Velde  will  submit  both  pieces  of  information 
to  vou. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  That  would  be  very  gratifying,  and  I  am  particu- 
larly gratified  by  your  personal  interest  in  this. 

FTlie  infoi-mation  referred  to  can  be  found  in  committee  files.] 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Roni^^o.  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Sandinian.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  have  a  couple  of  questions, 
and  vou  will  have  a  pretty  good  answer  to  those,  I  am  sure. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  me  smile  in  all  of  this  is  the  continual 
reference  to  revenue  sharing. 

Did  vou  ever  trv  to  an'^A^f^^  A^iat  kind  of  a  revenue  we  are  sharing, 
what  tax  does  it  come  from  ?  Does  anybody  know  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  We  are  sharing  Federal  taxes,  primarily 
income  taxes  that  are  imposed  upon  85  percent  of  the  people  in  this 
country,  millions  of  citizens. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Well,  then,  whatever  Federal  contribution  we  make 
to  any  State  is  sharing  of  Federal  revenues? 

The  Attorney  General.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Sandman.  Sure. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  have  no  argument  against  that.  It  is 
just  how  we  share  it  with  ourselves. 

Mr.  Sandman.  But  there's  not  a  whole  lot  new  in  this,  it  is  just  a 
different  word. 

The  Attorney  General.  It  is  a  different  concept  of  how  we  share 
it.  It  doesn't  come  along  with  about  60  little  bureaucrats  tagging 
along  on  every  dollar. 
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I  have  watched  these  Federal  dollars  come  to  Washinp;ton  all  my 
life,  and  been  paying  my  share  of  them,  I  think,  and  I  have  seen  how 
it  is  kind  of  watered  down  by  the  time  it  got  back  home. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Maybe  it  Avould  be  better  if  a  lot  more  of  the  money 
stayed  in  the  State  where  it  was  collected. 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir,  you  are  telling  me.  You  are 
telling  me. 

Mr.  Sandman.  OK.  Now.  just  a  few  questions. 

As  I  understand  the  whole  line,  I  think  the  reason  for  revenue 
sharing  is  to  cut  down  the  redtape  everybody  is  complaining  about. 

According  to  our  information,  it  took  a  long  time  to  disburse  the 
1969,  1970,  1971  money,  and  I  think  what  the  chairman  has  said  is 
pretty  much  a  true  statement,  that  over  that  period  only  about  25  per- 
cent of  it  was  disbursed  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1971. 

Is  that  accurate  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  there,  Mr.  Sandman. 

In  many  instances,  these  dollars  still  haven't  made  an  impact,  and 
yet  I  believe  you  already  have  a  dramatic  effect.  ^Yhen  the  dollars 
spent  all  catch  up  to  what  you  have  appropriated  up  to  now,  and 
then  with  the  added  impetus  that  our  proposed  bill  would  provide, 
I  really  believe  in  a  very  reasonably  short  period  of  time  we  should 
witness  a  dramatic  reduction  in  crime  all  over  the  United  States. 
This  will  bring  this  problem  back  to  where  it  ought  to  be  in  a  free 
society. 

Mr.'  Sandman.  Right,  but  you  held  to  a  theory  of  the  bloc  grant, 
that  the  States  should  know  more  about  their  own  problems  than 
the  bureaucracy  here  knows  about  the  State  problems. 

The  Attorney  General.  And  this  is  an  extension  of  this  theory. 

Mr.  Sand^ian.  So  for  the  most  part,  LEAA  only  requires,  I  would 
assume,  a  prima  facie  case  that  the  State  has  a  plan  that  would  be 
the  framework  for  using  this  kind  of  money. 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sandman.  And  once  you  determine  that,  to  cut  the  redtape 
again,  I  assume 

The  Attorney  General.  We  write  them  a  check. 

Mr.  Sandman.  You  write  the  check,  and  it  is  up  to  the  State. 

OK.  Now.  that  being  the  case,  I  think  a  good  bit  of  confusion  back 
in  the  States  in  trying  to  assess  blame  for  what  we  don't  do  here 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  don't  understand  that,  I  don't  think. 

From  the  State  agency  back  home  we  get  a  lot  of  questions.  For 
example,  in  my  State  the  legislature  has  come  up  with  a  matching 
program  of  putting  more  policemen  on  the  street.  The  State  will 
put  up  50  percent  for  an  additional  policeman,  if  the  numicipality 
will  do  likewise. 

Now,  question :  With  respect  to  part  C  funds,  which  are  $480  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1973  and  of  which  New  Jersey  last  year  got,  I  think,  $11.8 
million,  can  the  State  use  any  part  of  that  money  in  this  matching 
program  to  put  more  foot  policemen  on  the  street  in  the  20  cities 
where  we  have  the  most  crime  ? 
The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sandman.  We  can  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sandman.  And  this,  of  course,  again,  Mr.  Attorney  General, 
is  determined  by  the  State  agency,  and  not  by  LEAA.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Thank  you. 

Now,  my  second  question  concerns  another  point  completely  mis- 
understood back  home.  Can  any  part  of  the  bloc  grant  be  used  for 
capital  construction,  such  as  parts  of  a  new  reformatory  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sandman.  It  can  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sandman.  And  that  need  only  be  decided  by  the  State,  and  no^ 
by  the  Federal  agency  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Correct. 

Now,  a  third  question.  Are  you  satisfied  nationwide  that  the  criminal 
cases  are  being  tried  with  dispatch? 

The  Attorney  General.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sandman.  In  fact 

The  Attorney  General.  I  am  unsatisfied. 

Mr.  Sandman.  This  is  one  of  our  biggest  problems  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  It  actually  varies.  In  one  State  you  can  get 
a  criminal  case  to  trial  in  2  months.  In  another  place  it  might  be  14, 
15,  or  16  months. 

No,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it.  That  is  why  I  am  here,  and  that  is 
why  we  want  this  program. 

We  have  cut  it  down  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  will  tell 
you  that.  We  have  leally  made  a  great  step  forward  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  disposition  of  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  Sandman.  This  is  my  last  question,  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Under  the  system  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  a  man,  for  any 
crime  with  the  exception  of  a  capital  crime,  can  be  released  on  his  own 
recognizance  awaiting  trial,  it  is  said  that  more  than  half  of  those  who 
were  awaiting  trial  for  a  first  offense  had  committed  a  second  offense. 
Has  there  been  my  improvement  in  that  situation  in  the  last  year? 

The  Attorney  General.  Not  very  much. 

I  don't  want  to  get  into  the  hysteria  of  this  so-called  preventive 
detention  program,  because  it  would  take  us  an  hour  to  clear  up  the 
air  on  it.  But  it  has  critical  applications  by  judges  all  over  this 
country. 

I  think  judges  know  that  they  are  subjective  findings  in  his  own 
mind,  that  merely  because  the  guy  will  be  back  for  his  trial  does  not 
cover  the  situation.  There  are  some  people  with  respect  to  whom  you 
could  have  an  evidentiary  hearing,  subject  to  appeal,  with  an  attorney 
present,  and  say  if  I  let  him  out,  he  is  going  to  go  out  and  get  involved 
in  more  crime.  We  ought  to  devise  a  plan  to  promise  to  try  him  in  60 
days,  and  if  we  don't,  then  let  him  out. 

But,  in  short,  it  still  exists.  It  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the 
criminal  justice  system. 
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Mr.  Sandman.  I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Jordan. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  was  pleased  to  know  that  you 
had  accolades  and  praise  for  the  Delta  Sigma  program,  and  you  were 
asked  about  the  continuation  of  the  funding  of  that  program,  and  you 
sounded  a  little  bit  hesitant  about  whether  funding  would  be  continued 
for  it. 

The  Attorney  General.  Gee,  I  didn't  mean  to,  Ms.  Jordan. 

One  significant  aspect  of  this  program  was  that  the  discretionary 
grants  authority  is  in  the  administrator.  I  am  the  Attorney  General. 
I  can't  dictate  to  the  Administrator. 

I  have  some  personal  ways  I  have  effect  upon  him,  and  I  think  I 
would  use  whatever  personal  ways  I  have  to  see  to  it  that  a  program 
like  the  Delta  program  and  One-American  program  would  be  con- 
tinued, and  I  believe  it  would  be. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Under  the  bill  proposed  by  the  administration,  the 
one  you  are  supporting  this  morning,  what  are  the  implications  for 
staffing  LEAA  ?  Can  we  think  there  would  be  more  staff  as  a  result 
of  this? 

The  Attorney  General.  Less. 

Ms.  Jordan.  There  would  be  less. 

You  point  to  the  reduction  in  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
real  example  of  the  kind  of  work  which  can  be  done  by  attention  being 
directed  by  LEAA  to  a  given  city. 

I  would  ask  you  specifically  how  much  money  did  LEAA  grant  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Very  little,  Ms.  Jordan.  The  big  part  of 
the  money  for  District  of  Columbia  projects  came  by  special  legisla- 
tion for  tlie  District  of  Columbia. 

The  reason  I  like  to  think  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  pilot 
project  is  that  the  kind  of  money  that  Congress  appropriated  espe- 
cially for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  kind  of  money  the  States 
would  have  to  use  in  their  own  cities.  They  would  be  able  to  approach 
the  ])roblem  in  the  way  the  administration  did. 

The  President,  can  be  viewed  as  the  Governor  here,  by  way  of  anal- 
ogy since  it  is  a  Federal  city.  But  we  took  a  look  at  it,  and  said,  "Here 
is  the  pi'oblem.  This  is  Avhat  we  need.''  We  went  to  Congress  and  said, 
"Here  is  the  program.  Give  us  tlie  money.''  Congress  did,  and  we  put 
tlie  progi-am  into  effect,  and  zwappo !  the  crime  rate  has  gone  down. 
I  think  it  has  the  lowest  crime  rate  in  the  United  States  of  any  city 
of  comparable  size. 

To  me,  that  is  the  proof  of  LEAA  special  revenue  sharing. 

Ms.  Jordan.  So  that  money  in  terms  of  Federal  dollars  would  not 
be  available  to  cities  of  comparable  size  unless  those  State  legislative 
bodies  so  appropriated  money  for  that  basis  ? 

The  Attorney  General,  Yes ;  but  I  think  on  a  comparative  basis 
that  you  would  have  substantially  that  kind  of  money  available  con- 
sidering total  State  and  local  revenues  and  law-enforcement  revenue- 
sharing  payments. 

Ms.  Jordan.  There  is  one  other  thing  that  bothers  me,  Mr.  Attorney 
General. 
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You  appear  to  have  high  praise  for  the  law-enforcement  education 
program,  and  yet  this  is  going  to  be  turned  over  to  local  communities. 
The  money  will  be  turned  over  to  them,  and  the  mayors  will  be  asked 
to  exercise  their  discretion  in  the  expenditure  of  these  funds. 

Now,  I  ask  you :  realistically,  do  you  feel  that  a  mayor  confronted 
with  the  choice  of  purchasing  a  police  cruiser  or  a  sociology  course  is 
going  to  purchase  the  course  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  If  you  asked  me  that  question,  Ms.  Jordan, 
5  years  ago,  I  would  say  he  would  have  purchased  the  police  cruiser. 

As  a  result  of  the  $2  billion  in  this  program  for  5  years,  they  have 
got  a  lot  of  those  cruisers.  They  have  had  a  lot  of  education.  They  have 
had  a  lot  of  orientation.  And  I  believe  today  that  they  would  now  say, 
'•We  have  to  assign  some  of  these  moneys  for  education." 

And  I  have  faith  that  that  would  occur,  but  the  Congress  can  take 
a  look  at  that,  and  if  they  aren't,  we  might  revise  it,  but  I  would  rather 
put  the  presumption  in  favor  of  believing  that  they  will,  as  it  has 
been  done,  rather  than  against  it,  because  I  still  have  to  come  back  to 
my  basic  premise :  We  have  got  to  have  basic  faith  and  confidence  in 
our  State  and  local  governments,  unless  it  is  proven  conclusively  that 
they  can't  handle  it. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  can  we  look  at  section  308  for  a 
moment  ?  I  am  very  concerned  about  that  law. 

Where  you  propose  no  person  in  any  State  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
color,  or  creed  may  be  discriminated  against,  how  many  people  would 
you  expect  to  be  employed  on  the  staff  of  LEA  A  for  the  purpose  of 
civil  rights  enforcement? 

The  Attorney  General.  Well,  the  budget  has  22,  and  let  me  say 
here  that  probably  isn't  enough.  I  don't  know  if  we  could  get  enough 
to  have  a  perfect  answer  to  that  problem. 

But  I  think  ])eople  who  Imow  me  and  the  policies  in  this  department 
know  that  civil  rights  compliance  and  minority  employment  has  been 
one  of  our  priority  programs.  It  gets  my  personal  attention  equal  to 
no  other  problems  that  I  have  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

And  if  we  find  that  isn't  enough  to  do  a  fair  job,  we  will  get  some 
more. 

Ms.  Jordan.  How  many  are  Avorking  in  civil  rights  compliance  now  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Eleven  currently.  We  also  have  a  little 
advantage.  We  have  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  we  do  a  little  bit  better  job  of  housekeeping  for  ourselves 
than  we  might  be  able  to  do  elsewhere. 

I  know  that  minority  employment  on  a  percentage  basis  has  more 
than  doubled  under  this  administration.  We  have  been  involved  in  the 
selection  of  more  black  Federal  judges,  for  instance,  than  almost  all 
administrations  put  together. 

So  it  is  something  with  which  we  are  very  concer-ned,  and  if  we  think 
22  isn't  enough,  we  will  come  back  and  ask  for  some  more. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I,  too,  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  the  comprehensive  statement  you  have  given  us.  It  certainly  in- 
dicates a  lot  of  work  on  this  complicated  subject. 
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The  Attorney  General.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

^h:  Dennis.  My  first  question  is  a  general  philosophical  one.  It  goes 
to  the  whole  concept  with  which  we  are  dealing  here.  How  realistic 
is  it,  in  the  march  of  human  events  to  assume  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  continue  to  appropriate  and  spend  large  sums  of 
money  over  a  period  of  years  and  leave  the  spending  almost  uncon- 
trolled through  local  people  who  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
raising  it? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  think  that  is  a  good  question.  I  would 
like  to  think  that  if  the  last  5  years  have  been  as  good  as  I  think  they 
have  been,  and  the  next  few  years  are  as  good  as  I  think  they  are  going 
to  be,  that  we  are  going  to  price  ourselves  out  of  the  market.  We  are 
going  to  get  out  of  it,  it  won't  be  necessary.  We  are  are  going  to  have 
brought  the  criminal  justice  system  of  America  as  an  institution  up 
to  modern  times,  and  we  will  leave  it  in  such  a  condition  that  State 
and  local  governments  can  thereafter  sustain  it.  LEAA  will  be  just 
another  program  in  the  past  which,  happily,  will  have  been  successful. 

INIr.  Dennis.  Your  answer  to  that  inquiry,  then,  I  take  it,  is  that  over 
a  long  period  of  years  that  might  not  be  practical,  but  you  expect 
LEAA  to  be  a  temporary  program  and  that  it  will  work  itself  out  of 
the  business. 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir,  in  other  words,  as  the  crime  rate 
goes  down,  the  money  goes  down.  When  Ave  get  it  down  to  acceptable 
limits  in  a  free  society,  then  I  hope  I  would  have  the  opportunity  as  a 
private  citizen  to  come  back  here  before  this  committee  and  recommend 
that  you  eliminate  this  aspect  of  LEAA.  Maybe  the  institute  you  ought 
to  keep,  in  terms  of  research  and  expertise,  but  certainly  these  large 
block  grant  funds  can  be  phased  out. 

INIr.' Dennis.  In  a  somewhat  related  area,  it  has  always  been  my 
understanding  that  part  of  the  federalism  concept  certainly  part  of  the 
Republican  party's  concept  in  all  these  Federal  programs,  was  to  re- 
quire some  local  effort  in  the  way  of  matching.  And  here  in  this  bill 
that  is  abandoned.  In  fact  you  have  described  it  as  a  restrictive  and 
undesirable  feature. 

What  is  the  reason  for  Avhat  seems  prima  facie  to  be  a  little  bit  of  a 
change  in  position? 

The  Attorney  General.  Well,  no,  I  think  it  is  compatible  if  you 
start  thinking  about  special  revenue  sharing.  This  is  money  from  back 
home  that  is  going  to  so  back  home  to  be  applied  the  way  back-home 
people  want  to  apply  it. 

So  if  that  is  the  point  of  it,  then  why  have  them  come  up  with  some 
other  money  to  match  it  ? 

Also,  it  facilitates  the  immediate  injection  into  the  criminal  justice 
system  of  money  now.  Part  of  the  delay,  Chairman  Rodino.  of  the  im- 
pact of  these  monevs  came  about  in  many  instances  because  States 
didn't  get  around  to  the  match.  They  might  not  have  had  the  money. 
And  the  in-oblem  reallv  demands  immediate  impact. 

So  I  think  the  combination.  Congressman  Dennis,  of  special  rev- 
enue sharing  on  one  hand  and  no  match  on  the  other  are  perfectly 
compatible. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  bill  we  do  have  what 
they  call  a  maintenance  of  effort  provision. 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dennis.  Right? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Dennis.  And  if  I  understand  it,  roughly  speaking,  that  means 
that,  for  instance,  if  Indianapolis  is  spending  $11/^  million  for  law 
enforcement  this  year,  they  must  continue  to  spend  $11/^  million  next 
year,  rather  than  relying  on  these  funds.  Is  that  correct  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  now,  we  also  have,  of  course,  what  we  call  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  and  my  next  question  is:  Could  Indianapolis 
meet  its  maintenance  of  effort  out  of  its  general  revenue-sharing 
money  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  At  the  State  level ;  yes,  at  the  local  level, 
it  is  not  clear  that  they  could. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  the  State  of  Indiana  could  do  that  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dennis.  So  in  that  aspect,  the  maintenance  of  effort  require- 
ment is  not  that  stringent,  is  it  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  A  requirement  will  still  exist. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  my  point,  of  course,  is  if  the  State  could  take 
other  Federal  money  for  that  purpose 

The  Attorney  General.  Congressman  Dennis,  I  think  Indiana  is 
a  unique  State,  where  it  has  a  State  police  force  with  regular  overall 
criminal  jurisdiction.  Most. States  don't.  The  big  75  or  80  percent  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  police  function  is  a  city  effort.  That  is 
where  the  big  effort  is.  That  is  where  your  policemen  are.  That  is 
where  your  investigators  are.  That  is  where  your  magistrates  are. 

Mr.  Dennis.  All  light.  But  at  any  rate,  the  9,nswer  to  my  question, 
as  I  understand  it  is,  "Yes;  general  revenue-sharing  money  could  be 
used." 

The  Attorney  General.  By  the  State. 

Mr.  Dennis.  By  the  State  to  maintain  its  effort. 

The  Attorney  General.  To  maintain  the  State  level. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Now.  the  present  law,  as  I  understand  it,  also  provides 
that  not  more  than  a  third  of  any  part  C  grant  may  be  used  for  salaries 
of  everyday  personnel.  That  has  been  eliminated.  Correct  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dennis.  What  is  the  thinking  behind  that? 

The  Attorney  General.  Well,  it  is  just  a  little  string.  It  is  a  value 
judgment  that  it  no  longer  is  needed. 

Mr.  Dennis.  But  suppose  that  we  raise  the  salaries  of  everyday  law- 
enforcement  personnel  with  LEAA  money  and  then,  as  you  say  we 
will,  terminate  the  program.  What  is  going  to  happen  once  they  have 
to  go  back  to  local  money  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  guess  a  lot  of  Governors  and  mayors  will 
get  a  lot  of  mail  from  a  lot  of  constituents. 

Mr.  Dennis.  We  may  not  get  cut  of  the  program  if  we  get  too  much 
of  that. 

The  Attorney  General.  It  is  hard  to  get  out  of  a  program,  but  I 
think  this  is  one  that  will  be  able  to  get  out  of. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Dennis,  I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  a  quorum  call,  and  that  we  have  a  few  minutes  to  get 
down  to  the  call. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  I  have  time  for  one  more  question. 
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Chairman  Rodino.  You  may  ask  it. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  was  very  much  in  accord  with  your  very  eloquent 
statement  about  the  need  for  correctional  reform.  However,  you  made 
a  suggestion  that  that  was  a  local  problem,  indeed  a  private' problem, 
which  is  certainly  true.  My  question  is :  If  we  are  going  to  spend  a  lot 
of  Fecleral  money  as  leaders  in  preventing  crime,  is  not  one  of  the  best 
ways  in  which  we  can  prevent  crime,  correctional  reform?  Shouldn't 
a  good  deal  of  the  money  go  to  that  purpose  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Well,  if  we  are  going  to  give  leadership 
by  the  Federal  Government,  I  administer  32  Federal  prisons,  and  we 
hope  as  a  result  of  programs  that  will  work  out,  Congressman,  that  we 
are  going  to  have  prototypes  in  the  Federal  system  that  will  encourage 
the  States  to  follow.  That  is  how  I  would  answer  that. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodino.  We  will  recess  now  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Attorney  General. 

The  Attorney  General.  Do  you  want  me  back  again  ? 

Chairman  Rodino.  Certainly,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  this  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  committee. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  2  p.m.,  the  same  day.] 

after  recess 

[The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2  p.m.,  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
chairman,  presiding.] 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  committee  will  resume  its  hearings.  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Attorney  General  for  returning. 

The  Attorney  General.  Thank  you  very  much. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  RICHARD  G.  KLEINDIENST,  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  RICHARD 
VELDE,  AND  CLARENCE  COSTER,  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATORS 
OF  THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION 
(Resumed) 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  notice  that  by  a  number 
of  these  proposed  statutory  provisions,  the  State  plan  must  still  reflect 
the  attitudes  and  needs  of  the  localities,  I  see,  for  example,  retention  of 
40  percent  passthrough  requirements  and  representation  by  area- 
wide  planning  organizations  governed  by  local  officials.  If  there  is  no 
Federal  approval  of  the  plan  required,  what  leverage  does  the  Federal 
Government  have  to  enforce  these  provisions  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  It  would  be  a  most  specific  leverage.  The 
force  of  the  intent  of  Congi-ess  is  that  the  State  jiresent  a  plan  within 
a  frauiework  of  the  congressional  legislation.  I  think  if  somebody 
presented  a  plan  on  its  face  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
statute  as  defined  in  sections  203,  303(b)  and  the  definition  of  section 
601  (m)  we  would  key  our  comment  to  these  deficiencies  and  invoke 
the  provisions  of  sections  509,  510  and  511  involving  administrative 
and  legal  remedies. 

Cliairman  Rodino.  T^t  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Kleindienst,  will  DEAA 
hold  back  part  or  all  of  the  planning  money  for  the  State  tliat  does  not 
comply  in  that  situation  ? 
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The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  even  though  the  basic  obligation  of 
funds  goes  on  the  books  when  the  plan  is  filed,  we  could  withhold 
payment. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr,  Attorney  General,  how  often  will  an  audit  be 
made  to  see  how  well  the  States  are  complying? 

The  Attorney  General.  We  are  gradually  increasing  our  audit 
function  in  the  administration.  We  would  hope  that  we  would  audit 
every  State  at  least  once  every  2  years.  We  would  liave  an  overview 
group  there  that  would  be  aware  of  any  obvious  necessity  and  with 
respect  to  those  we  could  have  an  audit  immediately. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  if  you  can  cover  all  the  States  in  a  2-year 
period,  the  comprehensive  plan  would  be  good  for  a  3-year  period? 
The  Attorney  General.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  it  could  be  said  that  you  plan  to  keep  very 
current  on  these  audits  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  thank  you. 

The  Attorney  Genicral.  Keep  in  mind  also  we  are  not  starting  new 
here.  Every  State  has  a  State  planning  agency  which  is  used  to  deal- 
ing with  the  LEA  A  program  and  who  are  cognizant  of  this  law.  So 
it  is  not  like  a  beginning  type  of  situation.  AVe  have  a  pretty  well  de- 
fined in-house  group  at  every  stage. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  am  sorry  to  state  that 
wo  have  a  vote  on  EPA.  We  are  going  to  recess  for  20  minutes. 
[Brief  recess.] 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  if  in  the  context  of  what 
we  have  been  talking  about,  special  revenue  sharing  really  means  little 
or  no  strings  attached  to  Federal  money,  and  if  according  to  this  bill 
all  matching  requirements  are  deleted,  and  other  administrative  re- 
strictions such  as  the  assumption  of  cost  and  n(m-supplanting  revenues 
and  personal  salary  limitations,  are  eliminated.  I  ask  this  question: 
Is  there  anythin";  really  so  special  about  this  that  we  should  call  it 
special  revenue  sharing?  Tfs  just  general  revenue  sharing. 

The  Attorney  General.  T  think  it  is  revenue  sharing  in  a  very  spe- 
cial wav.  The  distinction  is  that  this  revenue  sharing  is  for  specified 
law  enforcement  and  crime  reduction  purposes.  This  serves  to  distin- 
guish it  from  general  revenue  sharing. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  am  wondering  whether  that,  since  you  answer  it 
that  way,  would  it  not  be  the  same  if  we  put  all  these  moneys  into  gen- 
eral revenue  sharina:? 

The  Attorney  General.  T  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is 
money  for  crime  pi-evontion  and  the  presumption  would  always  be  in 
favor  of  the  State  plan  meeting  the  requiremen+^s  of  the  act.  However, 
there  are  some  strings.  It  is  not  devoid  of  strings  related  to  appro- 
priate uses  of  the  funds.  In  addition,  there  is  an  elaborate  procedure 
set  up  in  sections  509-511  of  the  proposed  lefjislation  so  that  in  the 
event  any  plan  does  not  have  substantial  compliance  with  the  act,  rules 
and  rejrulations  of  the  Attornev  General,  we  can  withhold  the  money. 
There  is  a  procedure  bv  which  that  can  be  determined  following  the 
filing  of  the  plan  and  be^rinning  of  the  flow  of  funds.  For  instance,  a 
State  under  the  act  has  to  give  jiriority  to  high  crime  ai-eas.  You  might 
argue  nice  distinctions,  but  if  a  plan  came  forward  that  gave  no  recog- 
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iiition  to  high  crime  areas,  the  State  would  be  notified  of  the  statutory 
noncompliance  and  administrative  or  legal  mechanisms  would  be  in- 
stituted for  withholding  or  termination  of  funding. 

I  think  that  what  we  really  have  to  do,  as  I  said  earlier  this  morning, 
IS  to  take  a  look  at  this  in  light  of  what  has  happened  in  the  last  5 
years.  We  are  not  starting  brand  new.  This  is  the  final  logical  evolu- 
tionary stage  of  a  process. 

]\rr.  HuTCTTiNsox.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HuTcnixsox.  Is  is  true  that  under  the  bill  that  has  been  intro- 
duced there  must  be  a  maintenance  of  effort? 

The  Attorxey  Gexeral.  Thus  the  concei^t  of  maintenance  of  effort 
is  also  a  basic  on  which  to  distinguish  this  from  general  revenue 
sharing? 

The  Attorxey  Gexeral.  Yes. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  in  your  recent  statement 
did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  ]:)lan  could  be  rejected  ? 

The  Attorxey  Gexeral.  Yes.  By  that  I  mean  we  would  not  write 
the  check.  If  we  said,  as  set  forth  in  the  statute,  the  plan  violated 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Attorney 
General,  it  would  not  be  submitted  in  substantial  compliance  with 
the  laAv. 

Chairman  Romx'^o.  Isn't  that  a  disapproval  then  ? 

The  Attorney  Gexeral.  No.  They  kind  of  twist  the  thing  around. 
The  presumption  in  every  case  would  be  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

Chairman  Rodino.  You  could  reject  it  ? 

The  Attorx^ey  General.  I  believe  so.  The  burden  would  be  on 
LEAA  to  shoAv  that  the  plan  did  not  conform  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Chairman  Rodino.  So  it  would  not  mean  simply  filing  a  plan  and 
getting  it  funded  ? 

The  Attorxey  Gexi:ral.  No,  sir.  It  is  also  a  departure  from  what 
we  have  had  in  the  last  several  years  where  they  submitted  a  plan  and 
it  had  to  meet  our  approval  with  i-espect  to  the  assignment  of  prior- 
ities. You  know,  we  had  to  approve  the  whole  plan  before  the  money 
went  out. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  a  major  area  of  concern 
has  always  been  that  the  LEAA  funds  are  frequently  not  going — 
I  mentioned  this  before,  this  is  what  history  has  developed — with  the 
necessary  timeliness  and  certainty  to  the  core  city  or  urban  area,  to 
those  with  the  most  pressing  crime  rates,  Newark,  N.J.,  for  example, 
has  the  highest  crime  rate  of  cities  with  a  population  of  over  250,000. 
In  1972  the  State  of  New  Jersey  was  allocated  more  than  $48  million  for 
LEAA  funds.  Newark,  however,  received  only  $8,122,638  of  the  funds, 
or  only  about  16.5  percent  of  the  New  Jersey  money.  Yet  up  to  1970 
Newark  had  20  percent  of  the  New  Jersey  crime,  and  that  figure  I 
think  may  have  risen  since  then. 

I  could  cite  similar  statistics  for  a  large  number  of  localities 
across  the  Nation,  and  I  am  wondering  if  a  special  revenue  sharing 
formula  is  really  going  to  be  the  best  way  for  getting  the  money  to 
where  it  is  needed,  even  if  there  are  uniforui  standards  based  on  popu- 
lation. Does  this  really  make  more  sense  than  distributing  the  funds 
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on  a  one  dollar  per  crime  type  basis,  or  something  like  that,  rather  than 
on  a  simple  one  man-one  dollar  type  basis  ? 

The  Attorney  General,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  your  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  generally  and  then  specifically.  Generally  speaking,  in 
the  first  3  years  of  the  program  the  100  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States,  25  percent  of  our  Nation's  population,  got  almost  50  percent 
of  the  total  funds,  generally  speaking.  Newark  is  one  of  our  impact 
cities.  In  addition  to  the  $8  million  that  Newark  received  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  it  also  received  a  substantial  additional  amount 
of  money  because  it  was  one  of  the  eight  impact  cities.  It  is  going  to 
receive  substantial  additional  money  for  the  next  2  years  on  a  3-year 
basis. 

When  we  find  a  situation  where  a  particular  city  has  a  particular 
need  we  can  address  ourselves  to  it  through  our  discretionary  fund. 
Then  finally  section  203(b)  clearly  states  that  the  plan  has  to  give 
priorities  to  high  crime  areas  and  section  306(1)  (a)  requires  an  assured 
passthi'ough  of  funds  to  local  governmental  units. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  do  know  that  Newark  is  one  of  those  areas  in  the 
high  impact  crime  program.  Frankly,  I  am  still  looking  forward  to 
that.  I  do  hope  that  it  is  going  to  have  the  effect  you  conceive  it  to  have. 
I  know  that  I  hav-e  been  urging  your  Department  to  look  into  this  be- 
cause there  has  been  some  delay  in  that  area  now. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  in  your  statement  you  made  mention  of  the 
figures  relating  to  drug  abuse  here  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  how 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  crime  related  area  of  drugs.  Has  the 
cutoff  of  the  supply  of  heroin  from  abroad  played  a  major  role  in  re- 
ducing heroin  addiction  in  Washington  and  other  coast  cities  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  leaving  LEAA  aside,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment last  year  spent  $750  million  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  war 
against  drug  abuse.  LEAA  is  a  little  bit  more  specific  oriented.  The 
combination  of  our  general  war  on  drugs,  plus  LEAA,  plus  social  pro- 
grams in  HEAV,  et  cetera,  all  will  have  an  impact  on  the  drug  problem. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Would  your  Department  be  able  to  provide  us, 
Mr.  Attorney  General,  with  the  figures  that  relate  to  the  seizures  of 
heroin  domestically  and  the  seizure  of  heroin  abroad  ? 

The  Attorney  General,  Yes. 

Chairman  Rodino.  You  know  I  am  vitally  interested  in  that. 

The  Attorney  General,  I  can  get  you  figures  from  the  Department 
of  Justice,  The  Department  of  Treasury  also  is  involved  in  this 
through  the  Customs  Bureau,  I  think  the  President's  crime  message 
of  yesterday  also  touched  on  this.  But  we  will  get  you  those  figures, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brooks, 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  Avould  have  been  here  this  morning  but  I  was  work- 
ing on  the  FAA. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Brooks,  would  you  like  to  address  any  ques- 
tions to  the  Attorney  General  ?  I  know  that  I  am  catching  you  flat- 
footed. 

The  Attorney  General,  I  will  be  happy  to  read  my  statement  for 
you.  Congressman  Brooks.  It  only  takes  an  hour. 

Mr,  Brooks,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  will  say  I  apologize  for  not  being  here 
this  morning.  We  had  a  delayed  semiexecutive  privilege  problem  over 
in  Government  Operations  which  occurred  yesterday. 
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The  Attorney  General.  I  have  a  semiexecutive  privilejre  problem. 

^Iv.  Brooks.  They  didn't  send  the  people.  They  did  send  them  this 
morning  and  said  they  misspoke  themselves.  They  showed  up.  So  I  had 
to  stay  there  and  finish  it  up. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  in  good  spirits.  LEAA  is  an  interesting 
Agency.  Undoubtedly  you  will  be  asked  questions  on  a  long  series  of 
discussions  and  dealings  over  the  years.  I  look  forward  to  it. 

The  Attorney  General.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  read  through  your  state- 
ment and  heard  the  long  presentation  which  I  appreciate.  Somehow 
you  continually  stress  that  special  revenue  sharing  is  more  effective. 
Can  you  elaborate  somewhat  on  that  as  to  why  you  really  feel  that  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  can  in  fact  be  more  effective  than  what  we  have 
today?  .    . 

The  Attorney  General.  I  think  it  will  be  more.  In  this  area  it  is  a 
question  of  judgment,  I  believe.  It  also  in  part  depends  on  a  certain 
basic  premise  and  a  basic  principle  of  faith  in  the  kind  of  people  we 
are  here  in  the  United  States.  I  have  been  an  amateur  student  of 
Government  and  politics  all  my  life.  I  look  back  to  the  1930's  when 
America  was  at  a  crossroads;  the  great  depression  and  the  great  prom- 
ise that  President  Roosevelt  held  out  to  the  people  of  this  country; 
by  liis  spirit  brought  us  to  our  feet  and  got  us  going  again.  I  witnessed 
in  the  1930's  and  1940's  when  I  was  in  college,  the  tendency,  anytime 
we  had  a  national  problem,  for  people  to  run  to  Washington  and  go 
to  Congress  to  have  them  provide  a  Federal  program  to  solve  all  our 
ills.  As  you  know,  this  bureaucracy  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  has 
become  a  monumental,  almost  unmanageable  thing.  Many  people  have 
observed  that  notwithstanding  the  hopes  and  aspirations  sought  in 
some  of  these  programs,  they  did  not  accomplish  what  we  intended. 
The  bureaucracy  became  cumbersome ;  the  carrying  charges  of  having 
the  Gover-nment  do  it  here  and  divorcing  the  Government  from  the 
people  had  the  results  that  Congress  was  spending  billions  of  dollars 
and  was  not  getting  results. 

The  President  of  tlie  United  States  has  a  deep,  firm  conviction  that 
because  of  the  general  progress  of  America,  our  educational  standards 
and  the  participation  of  our  citizens  in  our  participatory  democracy, 
that  the  State  and  local  governments  are  better  able  to  be  responsive 
to  the  ])eople.  and  better  able  to  spend  these  moneys  more  efficiently. 

Just  the  carrying  cliarges  from  your  State  to  Washington,  D.C.  and 
back  to  your  State  ar-e  too  high.  (Greneral  revenue  sharing  is  the  first 
instance  "of  a  proirram  doing  this.  Congressman,  where  we  have  had 
5  years  of  experience  and  built  an  organization  nationwide,  special 
revenue  sharing  can  be  part  of  an  evolution  of  American  democracy, 
so  that  crime  will  be  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  local  community 
and  not  some  Federal  police  officer. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  With  that  in  mind,  we  have  problems  in  my  State, 
and  around  the  country,  with  giving  massive  moneys  to  local  units  be- 
fore they  can  effectively  absorb  them.  I  gather  you  are  pretty  much  in 
agreement  with  the  position  of  OMB  concerning  this.  Last  year  OMB, 
in  nn  un])ublished  memo,  pointed  out  that  local  units  cannot  deal  with 
large  sums  of  money,  and  that  controls  must  be  tiirhtened  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  They  said  that  somehow  the  revenue  sharing  syndrome  at 
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the  State  and  local  level,  "Give  us  the  money  and  leave  us  alone," 
must  be  overcome.  I  gather  that  the  position  has  changed  in  1973. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  guess  the  reason  why  that  memo  was  not 
published  is  that  it  did  not  represent  the  thinking  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  because  that  is  not  consistent  with  my  understanding  of  the 
President's  policy,  and  I  am  here  today  to  try,  to  the  extent  I  am 
capable,  to  enunciate  that  policy. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  What  is  there  to  protect,  to  guarantee  in  fact  that 
the  local  units  will  not  utilize  the  fund  in  the  category  as  the  OMB 
supposedly  says?  That  I  gather  does  not  necessarily  reflect  your 
position  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  The  act  has  some  strings  in  it,  as  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware.  The  requirement  of  the  act  is  that  the  arrival  of 
the  decision  by  the  State  planning  agency  be  first  participated  in  by 
elected  officials  and,  second,  that  they  be  public  meetings.  Third,  the 
publicity  given  matters  like  this  by  the  President,  and  Iowa  has  a  great 
free  press.  Then  finally,  the  overview  of  the  program  by  the  LEAA 
Administrator  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  I  guess  I  am  not  quite  as  confident  that  all  of  this 
will  be  simply  handled  through  sending  money  down  without  any 
kind  of  realistic  guideline.  I  might  point  out  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  Lawyer's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  whether  or 
not  the  funds  are  going  to  be  used  by  the  State  and  local  areas  as  w^as 
done,  say,  in  South  Carolina  and  other  States  where  they  have  been 
criticized  for  providing  funds  to  keep  the  black  population  in  line. 

What  guarantees  are  there  that  the  programs  are  going  to  be  any 
better  under  special  revenue  sharing  than  the  program  as  it  is? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  was  using  LEAA  funds  to  keep  the  black  people  in  South 
Carolina  in  line.  If  any  substantial  evidence  was  given  me  that  any 
State  did  that  they  Avould  have  difficulty  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. But  I  think  it  goes  back.  Congressman,  to  your  concept  of  this 
country  and  the  faith  and  belief  in  it.  With  reasonable  guidelines  and 
reasonable  parameters  of  a  bill  like  this,  Des  Moines,  or  Davenport,  or 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  its  elected  officials  can  assume 
the  responsibility  to  employ  substantial  sums  of  money  to  bring  the 
criminal  justice  system  of  that  State  up  to  modern  day  times.  I  believe 
they  can. 

I  think  the  great  success  of  our  program  in  the  block  grant  system 
in  the  last  5  years  demonstrates  this.  I  think  ^ve  are  now  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  third  stage  of  participatory  democracy  in  America  with  the 
taxpayers  money  without  having  the  bureaucracy  stronghold  here  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  INIezvinsky.  I  would  agree  with  minimizing  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  redtape  as  the  money  goes  up  and  down.  What  I  am  concerned 
about  is  whether  or  not  the  funds  will  be  utilized  efficiently. 

The  Attorney  General,  All  bureaucracies  are  inefficient  but  I  would 
rather  have  the  inefficiency  of  State  bureaucracy  and  not  combine  it 
with  Federal  inefficiency. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Can  LEAA  funds  be  used  by  the  States  to  sup- 
posedly fight  white  collar  crime  as  well  ? 
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The  Attorney  General.  Sure. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Such  as  antitrust  violations  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes.  Many  States  have  antitrust  laws.  They 
have  criminal  antitrust  laws.  Certainly  w^hite  collar  crime  is  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  the  whole  criminal  justice  system  right  now  both 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  in  States,  and  indeed  this  includes 
increasing  prosecutors,  courts,  programs,  and  investigators.  It  is  a 
primary  target  area  in  many,  many  localities. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  What  amount  of  money  was  expended  by  the 
LEAA  program  to  the  States  specifically  with  antitrust  funds? 

The  Attorney  General.  Sir? 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  what  was  expended  to 
fight  w^hite  collar  crimes  in  the  States  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  was  used  under  a 
State  antitrust  criminal  case. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Could  they  have  been  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  They  could  have  been. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  How  come  they  weren't  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  or  not. 
They  could  have  been.  I  imagine  they  were.  Antitrust  enforcement  has 
pretty  much  come  to  be  preempted  by  the  Federal  Government,  par- 
ticularly in  the  civil  area.  It  is  a  very,  very  complicated  area  of  law. 
If  there  are  criminal  provisions  of  antitrust  laws  in  the  States,  any  of 
these  LEAA  moneys  could  have  been  used  for  that  purpose.  I  don't 
know  if  any  w^ere. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Attorney  General 

The  Attorney  General.  Congressman  Hutchinson,  let  me  make  a 
footnote  comment  to  Congressman  Mezvinsky.  In  the  last  4  years  of 
President  Nixon  the  antitrust  enforcement  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  been  far  in  excess  of  any  other  administration  since  those  laws 
were  passed.  At  the  Federal  level  we  have  had  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
enforcement  programs  in  antitrust  that  this  country  has  ever  seen.  I 
think  it  has  had  a  great  effect  upon  business  practices  in  this  country. 
I  thought  I  would  give  you  that  information. 

Excuse  me,  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  HiTTciiTNsoN.  Ml'.  Attorney  General,  turning  to  the  language  in 
the  introduced  bill,  the  administration's  bill,  having  to  do  with  the 
State  planning  process,  section  203  says  that  the  State  shall  develop  a 
comprehensive  statewide  plan  "for  the  reduction  and  prevention  of 
crime  and  delinquency.''  Then  in  subparagraph  2  the  phrase  "for  the 
reduction  and  j^revention  of  crime  and  delinquency"  is  used  again,  as 
it  is  in  subj)aragraph  3. 

Now  my  recollection  of  the  present  law  is  that  the  language  is  "for 
improvements  in  law  enforcement."  My  question  to  you,  sir,  concerns 
the  change  of  language.  Does  the  change  intend  any  different  thrust? 
Is  it  meaningful  to  you  to  use  these  words  rather  than  the  other? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes;  because  the  focus  on  this  bill  is  on 
crime  control.  Congressman  Hutchinson,  and  that  is  a  specific  goal. 
So  long  as  we  are  confronted  with  this  problem  and  I  don't  think  we 
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will  be  confronted  with  it  forever — but  until  then  crime  control  should 
be  the  main  thrust,  the  main  interest. 

Mr.  HiTTCiiiNSON.  Does  this  concept  of  crime  control  also  include 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  No  ;  the  tecluiiques  or  the  tools  by  which 
we  feel  we  control  crime  are  varied.  They  start  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  criminal  process,  the  arrest.  That  in  my  opinion  means  a  well 
trained,  well  educated,  human  being  as  a  police  officer.  It  includes 
arraignment,  having  properly  trained  people  there.  It  includes  trial, 
public  defenders,  and  good  prosecutors,  and  good  judges  and  courts. 
It  includes  a  quick,  speedy  trial  and  a  good,  fair  trial  for  everybody. 
This  then  includes  the  sentencing  process,  the  corrections  process,  and 
the  probation  process,  all  combined  to  deal  with  the  overall  objective 
of  crime  control. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  ''The  reduction  and  prevention  of  crime  and  de- 
linquency." 

The  Attorney  General.  Sir  ? 

Mr,  Hutchinson.  Those  are  the  words  in  the  bill :  "the  reduction 
and  prevention  of  crime  and  delinquency." 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  When  you  use  the  words  "crime  control"  do  you 
mean  the  same  thing  as  reduction  and  prevention  of  crime  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  In  an  enlightened 
society  like  ours  confronted  Avith  a  problem  such  as  crime,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  two  approaches  that  have  to  occur  simultaneously. 
One  is  what  I  would  call  the  long-range  approach.  The  long-range 
approach  to  it  includes  programs  calculated  to  eliminate  poverty,  ig- 
norance, and  racism;  programs  calculated  to  enable  and  uplift  our 
society,  make  us  a  better  society,  to  make  people  better  in  our  society, 
and  give  them  a  better  opportunity. 

That  long-range  process  is  going  on,  and  as  you  know  President 
Nixon  in  4  short  years  has  completely  reversed  the  priorities  of  the 
Federal  budget.  When  he  came  in  60  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
was  being  spent  for  military  purposes  and  40  percent  for  human  pro- 
grams. Today,  only  38  percent  now  is  for  defense  and  60  percent  for 
human  programs. 

While  that  process  is  going  on  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  specific 
responsibility  to  enforce  the  law.  Because  if  we  don't  we  would  de- 
prive ourselves  eventually  of  the  fabric  of  our  society  or  the  where- 
withal! by  which  to  continue  in  a  long-range  program.  So  this  pro- 
gram is  a  specific  program.  This  program  deals  with  crime.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  get  into  the  areas  addressed  by  HEW,  HUD,  and 
EROC.  There  are  a  myriad  of  other  great  programs  supported  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  and  this  Government  in  other  areas.^  Our 
focus  is  on  crime  as  a  specific  problem. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  will  then  conclude  from  your  statement,  sir, 
that  the  change  in  wording  from  "improvement  of  law  enforcement" 
to  "reduction  and  prevention  of  crime  and  delinquency" 

The  Attorney  General.  Was  intentional. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  [continuing].  Basically  insignificant. 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes ;  it  is  a  question  of  semantics  perhaps, 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  could  simply  say  improvement  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  you  may  not  be  too  concerned  about  crime  control.  We  think 
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that  improvement  of  law  enforcement  systems  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  you  control  crime. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Tiirnini>-  to  another  subdivision  of  the  require- 
ments in  these  comprehensive  State  plans,  sec.  203(10)  says  that  the 
State  plan  must  provide  that  all  meetings  of  any  planning  organiza- 
tions held  for  the  purpose  of  approving  a  comprehensive  State  plan 
or  local  component  thereof  shall  be  public.  Exception  is  made  for 
confidential  applications.  Are  there  such  things  as  confidential 
applications  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  There  are  a  few  areas.  Organized  crirne, 
other  very  specific  programs  to  protect  the  public  interest,  that  in 
terms  of  law  enforcement  techniques  to  control  crime  it  would  not 
serve  the  public  interest  to  have  it  of  a  public  nature.  There  is  a  lot 
of  information  about  alleged  criminals  which  if  published  and  they 
were  innocent  could  be  very  damaging.  Also  the  contents  of  investiga- 
tive files  which  if  made  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  could  do  great 
harm  to  personal  individuals.  But  that  is  a  very,  very  restricted  area, 
Congressman  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  there  confidential  applications  now? 

The  Attorney  General.  There  are  aspects  of  applications  which  are 
treated  on  a  confidential  basis.  Organized  crime,  undercover  operations 
and  things  of  that  kind.  There  again,  the  great  saving  in  those  pro- 
grams is  that  they  are  subject  to  local  control.  It  will  not  be  somebody 
in  Washington,  D.C.  determining  it.  It  will  be  the  mayor,  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  city  councilman  who  lives  right  there,  with  the  local  press 
and  citizenry  aware  of  it.  The  abuse  at  home,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  a  lot  less  than  it  would  be  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  have  one  other  question  at  this  time,  Mr.  At- 
torney General,  as  I  understand  the  present  law^,  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  Federal  moneys  are  governmental  units,  State  and  local.  There 
are  no  beneficiaries  in  the  form  of  nonprofit  organizations  and  what- 
not. But  in  section  304  the  bill  refers  to  "other  applicants."  Is  it  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  to  make  LEAA  funds  available  to  so-called 
eleemosynary  groups  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Currently  the  grant  would  go  to  the  State, 
and  out  of  the  State  share  of  funds,  the  State  could  provide  moneys  to 
other  than  governmental  units.  Our  own  discretionary  grants  would 
go  to  private  group  foundations,  through  State  or  local  governmental 
units. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  At  the  present  time  discretionary  grants  can  be 
made  to  such  groups  under  present  law  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes.  They  must  go  through  State  govern- 
ment but  they  are  subsequently  awarded  to  private  groups  to  accom- 
plish the  objective  or  purpose. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  On  some  kind  of  contractual  arrangement  with 
the  State? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes.  However,  the  proposed  bill  would 
allow  for  direct  award  where  appropriate. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Because  the  framework  of  this  bill  fulfills  the 
concept  of  special  revenue  shai-ing  and  because  you  do  not  contemplate 
any  Congressional  earmarking  for  such  programs  as  LEEP,  do  you 
find  it  necessary  to  include  "other  applicants"  in  a  general  way  here? 
Then  I  suppose  it  would  be  left  entirely  up  to  the  State  plan  ? 
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The  Attorney  General.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  State  plan  could  provide  for  making  LEAA 
moneys  available  to  groups  who  now  under  the  present  law  w^ould  not 
qualify  for  direct  action  grants  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes ;  exactly  with  respect  to  discretionary 
funds. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  Specifi- 
cally, Mr.  Kleindienst,  liow  much  money  has  LEAA  awarded  for 
police  programs  since  the  fiscal  year  1966  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Police  programs  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes.  What  has  been  awarded  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  About  $549  million. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Is  that  total  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brooks.  If  that  is  not  accurate 

The  Attorney  General.  You  mean  total  moneys  awarded  by  and 
spent  bv  LEAA  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Right,  for  these  programs. 

The  Attorney  General.  Police  programs  ?  I  don't  know  what 

Mr.  Brooks.  Can  you  get  a  breakdown  on  that  and  furnish  it  to  us  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brooks.  What  has  been  the  major  area  of  concentration  as  far 
as  police  programs  are  concerned  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Major  area  of  concentration  for  police  programs,  man- 
power, equipment,  or  training? 

The  Attorney  General.  Training. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Training  has  been  your  big  thrust  ? 

The  AiTORNEY  General.  At  the  very  outset  back  in  1969,  because 
of  the  preeminent  need,  there  was  an  emphasis  with  respect  to  equip- 
ment. Also  because  of  the  embryonic  nature  of  the  program  we  didn't 
have  the  training  facilities  and  so  forth  in  motion.  But  the  emphasis 
has  shifted  now  to  training. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Have  funds  been  used  to  increase  the  size  of  police 
forces,  and  if  so,  what  impact  has  this  had  on  any  of  the  reductions  in 
crime '? 

The  Attorney  General.  Under  the  old  law,  Congressman  Brooks, 
there  w\as  a  prohibition  against  using  more  than  one-third  of  LEAA 
moneys  for  police  salaries  per  se.  Funds  were  used  for  the  establish- 
ment of  specialized  units  in  police  forces  like  narcotics  units,  police 
human  relations  units,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Brooks.  They  were  allowed  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes;  as  new  resources  to  bring  to  bear  on 
these  problems. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Are  statistics  available  regarding  types  of  crime,  their 
time,  place,  and  type  of  occurrence  and  are  these  statistics  being  used 
by  the  States  in  allocation  of  funds  foi-  these  police  programs? 

The  Attorney  General.  Tlie  general  statistics  are  available  and  we 
believe  that  all  the  States  have  access  to  them,  are  using  them  and 
will  use  them. 
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Mr.  Brooks.  Approximatoly  what,  percentage  of  the  police  pro- 
gram funds  are  spent  on  equipment? 

The  Attorney  Generai..  I  don't  know.  We  can  supply  that. 

iNIr.  Brooks.  Fair  enough.  What  tvi)es  of  equipment  are  most  com- 
monly purchased  Avith  LEA  A  funds? 

The  Attorney  Gexer.\l.  The  commonest  types  would  probably  be 
radios,  dispatchers  and  related  communications  items. 

]\Ir.  Brooks.  I  have  two  other  short  questions.  Really  one  is  an  ob- 
servation. In  1969,  Congressman  John  Rooney  earned  "some  notoriety 
with  his  comment  about  appropriations  Avhcn  he  said  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  agency,  the  entire  agency,  could  function  Avith  six  persons 
and  a  check  writer.  I  Avonder  if  Avhen  this  becomes  law,  if  it  does, 
Avouldn't  that  remark  be  about  true? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  think  the  chairman  still  believes  that. 
I  am  going  to  go  by  and  see  him  this  afternoon.  I  Avill  ask  him,  but  I 
think  he  does.  I  think  that  is  an  oA^ersimplification  of  it.  I  don't  think 
Chairman  Rooney  really  believes  that,  because  he  has  supported  our 
applications  to  his  appropriation's  subcommittee  for  LEAA  almost 
completely.  He  has  embraced  the  concept  of  a  little  bit  more  than  six 
people  and  a  check  Avritiug  machine. 

My.  Brooks.  Xoav  you  indicate  that  a  8-year  plan  Avill  be  added  for 
justification  of  allocation  of  special  reA^nue-sharing  funds  to  the 
States.  Is  that  correct  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  With  an  anuual  update,  that  is  correct. 
It  Avould  have  an  annual  update. 

]Mr.  Brooks.  Hoav  aa'ouM  you  impound  those  funds  if  you  decided 
that  the  expenditure  of  those  Avas  for  Avhatever  reason  the  administra- 
tion might  use,  Avas  not  desirable? 

The  Attorney  General.  There  is  a  procedure  set  forth  in  section 
509  of  the  proposed  legislation  AA'hich  sets  out;  that  on  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General  that  a  State  has  not  complied  A\'ith  the 
act,  an  administratiAe  procedure  is  set  in  motion  for  withholding 
funds.  Incidentally,  that  procedure  is  in  substantially  the  same  form  as 
the  current  laAv. 

INIr.  Brooks.  You  don't  think  there  Avould  be  the  normal  impound- 
ment procedures  that  Ave  have  been  going  through  noAv,  aA'ailable  to 
the  Pi-esident  if  he  Avants  to  impound  half  of  this  approximately  $680 
million? 

The  Attorney  Generai,.  I  don't  think  so. 

INIr.  Brooks.  You  don't  think  he  could,  or  that  he  would  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  don't  think  he  Avould.  I  don't  liken  it  to 
that  kind  of  situation.  The  President  in  his  budget  to  the  Congress  has 
or  Avill  request  an  increase  in  funds  from  the  Congress  for  LEA  A.  not 
a  decrease. 

INfr.  Brooks.  Yes;  but  if  he  changed  his  mind,  regardless  of  his  rec- 
ommendations, after  it  becomes  enacted  by  the  Congress,  it  is  in  the 
laAv  for  implementation  by  the  executive  agency,  at  that  point  he  has 
impounded  other  funds.  T  Avondered  if  he  Avould  not  have  the  same 
questionable  perogatiAC  and  poAA'er  to  impound  those  funds. 

The  Attorney  General.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  called 
me  up  and  said  for  a  variety  of  reasons  that  he  has  publiclv  enun- 
("iated  a  policy  to  not  spend  but  half  of  those  funds,  that  is  all  I  would 
spend. 
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Mr.  Brooks.  So,  he  would  have  the  right,  as  you  interpret  it.  It 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  impoundment  procedures  that  other  leg- 
islation is  now  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes;  if  he  said,  "Don't  spend  any  of  it," 
I  wouldn't  spend  it.  While  this  is  a  different  question  from  the  with- 
holding procedure  in  section  509  which  would  be  based  on  noncom- 
pliance with  the  act. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  don't  believe  you  would.  I  appreciate  vour  caiidor. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Would  the  gentleman  yielded  there? 

jNfr.  Brooks.  I  yield. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr,  Attorney  General,  on  the  very  point,  sections 
204  and  205,  wliere  the  States  present  these  plans  for  3  years  and  then 
for  review  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Attorney  General  would  be  re- 
viewing and  making  comments  and  recommendations  which  would  be 
supplied  to  the  Congress  in  the  Federal  Register.  What  would  be  the 
meaning  of  the  comments  and  recommendations  if  the  States  would 
not  then  haA'e  to  comply? 

The  Attorney  General.  It  would  be  an  aid  to  the  Congress  ^vitli 
respect  to  the  basic  legislation  itself.  You  would  have  a  continuing 
overview  of  this  program,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  would  also  be  comments 
that  would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  localities  and  the  body 
politic  in  the  States.  One  of  the  magics  of  our  system  of  Government 
is  that  when  the  ])eople  are  informed  with  respect  to  a  vital  program 
they  have  a  pretty  direct  way  about  which  they  get  some  results.  I 
think  everybody  in  this  room  is  aware  of  that. 

Chairman  Rodino.  During  the  annual  review  though,  if  the  recom- 
mendations were  that  a  certain  expenditure  for  a  given  project,  say, 
should  be  discontinued,  or  would  there  be  any  way  then  that  the  At- 
torney General  could  just  stop  the  funding  in  that  direction? 

The  Attorney  General.  If  it  was  a  substantial  failure  to  comply 
with  the  act  I  could.  Let  us  assume  a  case  that  would  not  meet  that 
test.  After  I  had  automatically  accepted  the  plan,  I  would  make  a 
fonnal  statement  for  publication.  I  am  not  turning  down  the  plan, 
but  I  am  saying  that  I  think  the  State  planning  agency  of  New  Jersey 
could  do  better  in  terms  of  specific  crime  control  allocations.  If  he 
got  tliat  kind  of  information  and  there  was  public  support  for  it,  I 
have  a  hunch  that  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  would  very  seriously 
consider  actino;  on  that  kind  of  published  statement. 

Chairman  Rodino.  You  mean  notwithstanding  the  pressures  on  the 
local  municipalities  that  come  from  the  electorate  to  do  otherwise? 

Tlie  Attorney  General,  Well,  Congress  knows  what  local  pressures 
are.  T  think  Governors,  mayors,  and  city  councilmen  are  able  to  with- 
stand those  pi'essures  at  least  as  well  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Can  you  feel  sure  that  if  they  suggest  not  to  give  them 
any  money,  you  won't  go  doAvn  and  take  away  that  community's  equip- 
ment they  have  already  bought,  w^ill  you? 

The  Attorney  General.  No,  in  no  way. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  McClory. 

INFr.  INIcClory.  Thank  vou,  INIr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  I  Avant  to  say  that  I  concur  entirely  with  the  concept 
of  the  new  federalism,  the  principle  which  underlies  a  package  of 
legislation  which  is  being  recommended  bv  this  administration.  I  think 


that  anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  local  government  and  in  State 
government  in  addition  to  service  in  the  Congress  recognizes  the  capac- 
ity, the  knowledge,  the  ability,  the  wise  decisionmaking,  and  other 
advantages  in  local  officials,  whether  elected  or  appointed. 

I  wonld  expect  wise  decisionmaking  and  much  more  efficient 
and  economical  administration  of  our  Government  under  the  new 
federalism. 

The  Attorney  General.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McClory.  In  the  development  "of  the  formula  for  revenue  shar- 
ing I  know  that  we  are  going  to  experience  difficulty  if  there  is  any 
diminution  of  funds.  As  I  understand  it,  there  Avill  be  utilized  a  "save 
harmless"  principle  so  that  no  community  or  no  State  would  receive 
less  under  the  bill  than  they  received  in  the  1973  fiscal  year.  Is  that 
right  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes ;  that  is  with  respect  to  each  State. 

Mr.  McClory.  Now  is  it  possible  to  provide  funds  solely  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  yet  carry  out  that  ]:)rinciple? 

The  Attorney  General!  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  think  the  population 
basis  is  the  most  equitable  way  to  redistribute  the  pass-back  money  to 
the  citizens  from  the  FederarGovernment.  Then  it  is  up  to  the  State, 
taking  into  account  the  variety  of  differences  of  problems  and  priori- 
ties in  eacli  State  and  local  community,  to  make  that  next  decision. 

Mr.  McClory.  There  won't  be  any  departure  from  the  formula  that 
is  based  on  population  insofar  as  the  share  that  is  going  to  the  State? 

The  Attorney  General.  No,  sir,  other  than  the  initial  $200,000  allo- 
cation per  State,  the  only  thing  would  be  an  upgrading  through  the 
application  of  discretionary  funds. 

Mr.  McClory.  I  gather  that  the  provisions  with  regard  to  penalties 
are  intended  to  increase  the  leverage  that  the  Department  will  have 
with  regard  to  the  appropriate  expenditure  of  funds  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir,  I  come  back  to  a  point  I  made 
several  times.  We  are  not  starting  a  brand  new  situation  here  with  the 
State,  Congressman  McClory.  You  have  in  being  in  50  States  and  five 
territories  a  State  planning  agency  that  has  been  functioning  and  has 
developed  its  own  expertise.  Its  involvement  and  acquaintanceship 
with  this  whole  concept  is  such  that  we  really  have  a  great  resource 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  revenue  sharing  program. 

Mr.  JNIcClory.  Also,  to  insure  the  appropriate  expenditure  of  funds 
consistent  Avith  the  act  and  following  through  on  the  special  "no  strings 
attached"  revenue  sharing  principle,  is  there  expanded  authority  Avith 
regard  to  auditing  or  accounting  provided  by  the  bill  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes ;  we  have  increased  our  audit  function. 
If  deemed  necessary,  we  will  increase  it  further.  Indeed,  that  would 
be  an  area  where  I  would  expect  our  activity  to  be  increased. 

Mr.  McClory.  May  I  get  back  to  the  subject  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Enforcement  of  Criminal  Justice  for  just  my  own  clarification  and 
assurance?  As  I  interpret  table  I,  the  amount  that  is  designated  as 
being  the  requested  or  budgeted  amount  for  the  National  Institute 
comes  opposite  the  title  "Technology  Analysis,"  and  the  figure  is 
$48,498,000. 

Is  any  part  of  that  amount  to  be  allocated  to  any  function  or  activity 
other  than  the  National  Institute  ? 


The  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Velde  says  that  about  $15  million  of 
that  would  be  allocated  in  this  way :  $10  million  to  ODALE,  which  is 
the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  and  $5  million  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Narcotics  Research. 

Mr.  McClory.  How  much  for  the  National  Institute  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Fifteen  from  forty-eight;  we  would  have 
$33  million  left  for  the  Institute. 

Mr.  McClory.  I  want  to  ask  one  more  question  about  the  subject 
of  training.  It  seems  to  me  in  the  amendment  that  was  finally  taken 
out  in  1968  that  the  training  role  was  carefully  diluted,  primarily 
because  of  the  intervention  or  assistance  or  involvement  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

I  notice  they  have  been  carrying  on  a  training  program  where  they 
have  trained  deputy  sheriffs  and  a  lot  of  people  like  that,  a  small 
group  of  people  like  that,  I  might  say,  but  carrying  on  nothing  that 
is  comparable  to  what  the  training  requirement  is. 

Could  I  assume  that  the  new  and  expanded  training  role  that  would 
be  taken  \\p  by  the  National  Institute  would  be  the  principal  vehicle 
through  Avhicli  we  could  give  guidance  and  direction  to  an  improved 
and  greatly  expanded  training  program  for  local  and  State  officials? 

The  Attorney  General.  That  would  be  one  of  its  functions. 

Mr.  McClory.  That  entire  paragraph  is  being  added  in  this  amend- 
ment. And  it  had  relatively  no  such  function  before.  But  that  would 
be  an  added  function  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir,  the  programs  here,  plus  the 
training  programs  out  there. 

Mr.  McClory.  Regional  programs.  And  the  FBI  training  program 
would  in  a  sense  be  continued  in  the  way  it  has  been  in  the  past? 

The  Attorney  General.  It  would  certainly  be  continued.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  has  been  increased  in  the  last  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  McClory.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Setberlincx.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  would  like  to  correct  the  record  on  one 
statement  I  made  this  morning.  I  find  out  that  Congressman  Stanton 
did  not  write  a  letter  to  Attorney  General  Mitchell.  Instead,  the  bill 
I  referred  to  was  referred  on  March  7  of  1972  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  comment.  AVe  have  not  received  any  comment. 

The  Attorney  General.  That  is  my  responsibility  then.  At  that 
time  I  was  the  Acting  Attorney  General.  I  was  busy  with  a  rather 
protracted  hearing  of  my  own.  Do  you  still  want  a  comment  on  it? 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  think  your  bill  is  probably  an  adequate  comment. 
When  I  read  the  bill  in  detail  I  will  be  in  a  fairly  good  position  to 
assess  your  views. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  apologize  for  not  having  given  com- 
ments back  in  March  of  1972,  but  I  had  a  preoccupation  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  understand.  Now  I  think  this  exchange  with  the 
committee  has  been  very,  very  helpful.  I  would  like  to  record  for  the 
record,  though,  the  fact  that  t  haven't,  and  the  otlier  members  haven't 
taken  issue  with  some  of  the  hyperbole  used  in  your  statement  about 
the  achievement  of  the  administration.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  we  are  in  accord  with  it. 
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The  Attorney  General.  We  have  decided  it  would  not  be  used 
against  you,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  one  of  the  other 
exchanges  on  the  effect  on  the  problem  of  the  correctional  side  of  our 
law  enforcement  system.  Is  this  money  usable  by  State  or  local  au- 
thorities for  correctional  manpoyer  training  or  "for  correctional 

Tlie  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir,  I  hope  that  they  use  a  substantial 
part  of  it  where  necessary  in  every  State. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  It  does  seem  'to  me  that  this  is  probably  the  most 
glaring  weakness  and  anachronism  in  our  whole  law  enforcement  sys- 
tem in  the  country. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  We  are  just  beginning  to  understand  the  problem, 
but  there  has  been  a  lot  of  progress  made  in  understanding  it.  Not  so 
much,  however,  in  implementing  it. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  intend  to  be  involved  in  the  problem  of 
corrections  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you.  It  is  a  worthy  cause  to  occupy  one's  self 
with. 

Going  to  another  subject,  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  briefly  a 
statement  as  to  what  programs  have  been  "developed  through  the  dis- 
cretionary grant  program,  or  national  institute,  that  have  subsequently 
been  adopted  by  the  State  for  improving  the  operations  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  Has  there  been  a  substantial  program  along  those 
lines? 

The  Attorney  General.  There  are  so  many,  I  would  like  to  ask 
leave,  Congressman,  to  supplement  the  record  "by  furnishing  them  to 
you. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could. 

The  Attorney  General.  We  have  barely  scratched  the  surface. 

[The  information  referred  to  may  be  found  in  the  committee  files.] 

Mr.  Seiberling.  The  American  Bar  Association  has  proposed  a 
National  Institute  of  Justice.  I  wonder,  are  you  familiar  with  that 
l^roposal  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes;  generally  speaking. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  How  do  you  feel  about  replacing  the  present  LEAA 
agency  with  that  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  would  be  against  it.  However,  there  are 
some  aspects  of  the  American  Bar  Association  proposal  that  interest 
me  and  the  Bar  Association  is  a  great  source  of  assistance  I  would 
not  favor  turning  over  substantial  sums  of  money  to  a  private  non- 
profit group,  the  American  Bar  Association  which  I  belong  to  or  to 
any  other  group,  to  do  what  I  think  Government  has  to  do. 

Law  enforcement,  control  of  crime,  is  a  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment, in  my  opinion.  I  don't  think  the  Congress  would  want  to  turn 
over  to  the  American  Bar  Association  x  million  dollars  and  say,  "OK, 
you  get  the  monkey  off  our  back  and  you  go  out  and  solve  the  crime 
problem."' 

I  want  the  States  and  the  cities  to  continue  to  be  primarily  respon- 
sible, and  that  is  the  main  thrust  of  our  proposal. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  was  thinking  of  the  analogy  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Of  course,  they  have  not  relieved  the  Federal  or  local 
authorities  from  their  i-esponsibilities  in  the  field  of  health  care  gen- 
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erally,  but  it  has  been  a  rather  successful  approach  to  having  some  in- 
dependent body  that  conducts  research  and  provides  advice.  I  wonder 
if  that  would  not  be  helpful  ? 

As  long  as  we  are  turning  over  all  this  money  to  local  government, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  consistent  with  that  idea  to  have  an  in- 
dependent agency  not  influenced  by  political  changes  and  that  sort 
of  thing  to  make  really  objective  studies  in  this  field,  and  yet  still 
have  the  authority  and  financial  support  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Attorney  General.  Of  course,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  their  employees  are  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
research  they  do  is  noncontroversial — finding  the  cure  for  disease, 
and  so  forth.  If  we  had  such  an  Institute  financed  by  the  Congress  and 
recommending  to  the  States  that  they  appoint,  not  elect  judges,  adopt 
this  or  that  kind  of  no- fault  insurance,  sentence  offenders  in  certain 
w^ays,  and  so  forth.  These  would  be  justifiable  changes  of  Federal 
domination  and  improper  imposition  of  Federal  standards.  But  these 
are  legitimate  functions  for  non-Government,  nonpolitical  influenced 
group  of  private  citizens,  with  appropriate  safeguards,  to  dedicate 
their  time  and  resources  to  an  overview  program  to  benefit  the  public 
interest,  a  "think  tank"  type  of  thing  and  then  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress and  give  it  the  benefit  of  their  findings,  and  then  ask  the  Con- 
gress for  money  to  be  given  the  Government  to  carry  out  appropriate 
recommendations. 

I  don't  think  I  would  deviate  from  my  position  that  law  enforce- 
ment assistance,  what  LEAA  does,  should  be  a  Government  function. 
That  is  to  say,  it  should  belong  to  the  people  through  their  elected 
representatives. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  1  agree  with  that.  When  it  comes  to  research  and 
development  of  new  ideas,  it  seems  to  me  that  then  it  might  be  well  to 
have  nongovernmental 

The  Attorney  General.  There  are  many  such  non-Government, 
nonpolitical  private  organizations  who  with  LEAA  are  doing  that, 
and  doing  it  very  well. 

For  example,  the  American  and  State  and  local  bar  associations,  the 
American  Bar  Foundation,  law  institutes,  the  National  Center  for 
State  Courts,  and  so  forth,  have  received  many  millions  in  LEAA 
funds  for  research,  demonstration,  and  technical  assistance.  We  really 
think  we  should  work  through  such  established  private  groups  and 
through  the  LEAA  Institute  rather  than  ask  the  Congress  to  set  up 
still  another  body  like  the  projjosed  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Turning  to  qute  a  different  but  related  question : 
The  role  of  the  LEAA  through  the  National  Institute  or  some  other 
institute  in  the  development  of  national  policies  on  crime.  For  exam- 
ple, could  you  tell  us  whether  the  LEAA  had  any  role,  or  the  National 
Institute,  in  the  preparation  of  the  President's  new  crime  proposals;  as 
a  result  of  which  he  is  recommending  increasing  reliance  on  the  death 
penalty  ? 

The  Attorney  (teneral.  Yes,  ]:)eople  in  the  LEAiV  and  also  in  the 
Office  of  Criminal  Justice  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  through  the 
Attorney  General,  he  had  i:)articipation. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Is  the  I^EAA  the  primary  source  of  reliance  or  is 
there  some  other  department  ? 
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The  Attorney  General.  LEA  A  was  not  a  primary  source.  When 
the  President  has  at  his  command  the  resources  of  Government  that  he 
has,  all  having  an  input,  I  would  not  presume  to  say  which  input  the 
President  considered  the  most.  He  shakes  it  up  and  it  comes  out  and 
his  program  is  our  i)rogram. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  guess  this  is  not  the  place  to  get  into  the  substance 
of  that  legislative  proposal. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  would  be  very  happy  to. 
Mr.  Seiberling.  I  don't  want  to  take  your  time  or  the  time  of  my 
colleagues  right  now.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Attorney  General.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 
Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  Sandman.  I  have  only  one  question. 

The  Attorney  General.  It  took  Senator  Kennedy  90  days  to  "ask  me 
only  one  more  question." 

Mr,  Sandman.  I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  by  everyone  that  we 
pretty  much  have  a  sad  case  of  crime  reporting  by  the  50  States  as  well 
as  the  District  of  Columbia,  especially  in  narcotics.  In  narcotics  con- 
trol we  have  only  two  States  that  have  any  kind  of  statistics — Cali- 
fornia and  New  York — and  the  District  of  Columbia ;  the  rest,  almost 
none. 

Are  you  in  accord  with  that  statement  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  In  part  yes,  and  in  part  no,  Mr.  Sandman. 
We  have  started  a  program  of  State  crime  reporting  and  we  have  15 
States  now  in  the  program.  In  narcotics  we  have  several  others  spe- 
cifically. We  hope  to  be  able  to  expand  the  program  and  get  every  State. 
I  think  you  have  touched  on  a  very  real  jjroblem  and  one  which  has 
existed  and  one  with  respect  to  which  we  will  try  to  develop  programs. 
Mr.  Sandman.  Since  this  money  can  be  used  for  improving  crime 
reporting  in  the  50  States,  would  it  not  be  a  wise  idea  if  you  made  it  a 
condition  precedent  for  getting  this  money  that  regardless  of  how  they 
spent  their  bloc  grant,  they  would  have  to  have  a  better  system  of 
crime  reporting? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  don't  know  if  I  would  agree  with  that, 
because  you  could  start  then  carving  out  about  10  specifics  and  then 
we  are  right  back  to  the  categorical  grants.  So  I  am  not  for  telling 
Vermont  that  they  have  to  do  this  or  they  have  to  have  a  little  more 
specific  program  with  the  limited  amount  of  money  they  are  going  to 
get,  or  say,  in  New  Jersey,  an  area  of  their  own  priority  might  not 
be  reasonable.  So  I  think  I  would  not  agree  with  you. 
Mr.  Sandman.  Thank  you. 
Chairman  Rodino.  Ms.  Jordan. 
Ms.  Jordan.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Velde  points  out  we  also  have  a  specific  $25  mil- 
lion statistical  program  that  is  not  involved  in  the  special  revenue  shar- 
ing funds. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Does  that  program  require  the  50  States  to  partici- 
pate? 

The  Attorney  General.  No.  We  are  awarding  money  to  do  it  and 
bring  them  up  in  the  system.  I  would  hope  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  all  would  be  involved. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Statistics  are  so  often  invaluable  in  assessing  a  prob- 
lem, and  with  respect  to  crime,  we  have  such  a  poor  system  nation- 
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wide,  especially  in  narcotics,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  area 
that  we  should  really  get  into. 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Ms.  Jordan. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  am  just  a  little  bit  disturbed  by 
tlie  very  rosy  picture  you  paint  of  the  past  performance  of  LEA  A 
and  the"  kind  of  results  we  have  experienced  in  this  country.  You  use 
jour  appraisal  of  w^hat  has  occurred  as  rationale  for  a  new  system 
of  special  revenue  sharing  to  send  money  to  the  States  and  localities 
v;ho  were  responsible  in  the  first  instance  for  spawning  the  1968  Omni- 
bus Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  the  municipalities  and  State  govern- 
ments who  had  the  responsibility  initially  to  control  crime,  to  try  to 
reduce  it,  to  try  to  reform  the  system  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
And  now  suddenly  with  the  passage  of  these  2  or  3  years  we  are  going 
to  go  back  to  those  same  States,  to  those  same  cities,  and  say : 

Now  you  have  seen  the  light  and  we  are  going  to  give  you  free  money,  no 
strings  attached,  no  review  necessary  by  us  or  approval  needed  by  us,  but  we 
are  going  to  give  you  that  money  because  all  of  a  sudden  you  have  the  message 
and  you  have  "got  religion"  and  you  "joined  the  church"  and  you  can  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  are 
southern  police  chiefs  and  Governors  and  there  are  law  enforcement 
officers  in  this  country  who  are  not  going  to  respond  in  the  kind  of 
sensitive  and  knowledgeable  manner  which  you  have  alluded  to  here 
today. 

I  don't  Avant  anyone  to  be  misled  or  lulled  or  comforted  by  Avhat 
has  been  said  here  to  think  that  we  still  do  not  have  a  very  serious 
problem  regarding  the  administration  of  justice  and  equity  being 
established  in  the  courts  of  this  land. 

Now  that  is  not  a  question;  that  is  just  a  statement  that  I  felt  I 
had  to  make. 

If  you  loolv  at  your  section  308,  the  bill  which  is  under  consideration, 
and  the  antidiscrimination  provisions  there,  if  you  look  at  the  lan- 
guage it  sounds  good,  it  is  language  we  always  use,  "race,  color,  creed, 
national  origin,"  it  is  the  same  language  Avhich  has  been  applied  to 
general  revemie  sharing  with  the  enforcement  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

I  understand  though  there  are  only  four  agents  in  the  civil  rights 
compliance  section,  and  no  funds  have  been  cut  off  as  a  result  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  antidiscrimination  provisions  of  general  revenue 
sharing. 

My  question,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  is:  Can  we  expect  a  realistic 
and  practical  look  at  what  "the  system  of  administration  of  justice 
is  in  this  country,  and  can  we  expect  affirmative,  positive  enforcement 
of  the  language  of  section  308  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  First,  Ms.  Jordan,  I  guess  I  am  by  train- 
ing an  advocate.  I  don't  want  to  create  the  impression  with  you  or 
anybody  else  that  we  have  solved  the  problem  of  crime.  Indeed,  that 
is  why  Congress  is  in  this  business  that  we  are  about  today,  because 
our  whole  system  of  criminal  justice  has  just  fallen  behind  woefully 
all  over  this  country. 

I  am,  however,  the  first  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  in 
13  years  that  has  appeared  before  the  Congress  or  anybody  in  the 
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United  States  who  can  say  that  Last  year  crime  in  America  did  not 
increase.  Havin<i  become  a  student  of  the  subject  in  the  last  4  years, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  result  of  two  world  wars,  the  depression, 
and  the  necessity  to  reorder  ourselves  in  the  fifties,  that  one  institution 
of  this  country  among  others  just  didn't  keep  up  with  the  pace.  There 
are  many,  but  one  of  them  was  criminal  justice.  I  think  that,  together 
with  the  problems  in  the  sixties,  that  factor  brought  about  a  terrible 
increase  in  the  crime  in  America. 

The  reason  I  give  the  statistics  that  I  do  is  that  the  block  grant 
program  up  to  now  has  been  successful — it  has  not  been  100  percent 
successful,  but  it  has  been  successful ;  successful  even  though  the 
impact  of  all  those  moneys  has  not  yet  been  felt.  Some  oi  it  is  still 
in  the  pipeline. 

With  the  fact  that  in  every  State  you  have  a  State  planning  agency 
staffed  with  trained  people  dealing  with  this  concept  where  5  years 
ago  we  did  not  have  it,  and  with  an  awareness  of  what  this  kind  of 
money  can  do,  I  sincerely  believe,  Ms.  Jordan,  that  the  best  way  to 
make  the  biggest,  most  effective  impact  with  this  money,  not  a  perfect 
impact,  is  to  cut  out  a  lot  of  the  procedure  in  between  and  get  it 
back  home. 

With  respect  to  civil  rights  compliance,  the  time  that  the  crime  rate 
started  to  increase  coincided  with  the  time  when  America  at  long 
last  had  its  attention  directed  and  focused  on  the  whole  problem  of 
civil  rights  in  America.  This  also  coincided  with  the  passage  of  laws 
and  the  very  difficult  struggle  that  ensued  thereafter  in  the  sixties 
to  convince  the  American  citizen  that  as  a  matter  of  law  we  had  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  whole  problem  of  the  elimination  of 
racism  in  America. 

We  now  have  in  the  Federal  Government  an  effective  enforcement 
arm  in  our  Civil  Rights  Division.  One  of  our  most  difficult  but  never- 
theless active  aspects  of  civil  rights  enforcement  are  the  laws  with 
respect  to  police  brutality. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  total  environment  in  America 
in  1973  is  diitereiit  than  it  was  in  1959  as  a  result  of  a  lot  of  hard  work, 
effort,  commitment,  and  courage  by  an  awful  lot  of  people  in  and  out 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

If  I  did  not  believe  that  this  was  the  best  way  at  this  particular 
time  to  finish  the  job  of  bringing  criminal  justice  up  to  modern-day 
times  and  of  bringing  the  crime  rate  back  to  where  it  was  in  1959, 
I  wouldn't  be  here. 

I  would  be  the  first  one  to  admit  to  you  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
yet  to  do.  We  are  not  going  to  do  it  100  percent  efficiently,  but  I  would 
hope  that,  whether  T  am  the  Attorney  General  4  years  from  now  or 
not  and  if  the  Congress  goes  alomx  with  this  program,  that  we  Avill 
have  some  new  statistics  and  we  will  be  able  to  say  that  we  are  almost 
at  the  end  of  the  road.  Even  though  we  didn't  get  everybody  in  the 
church,  we  at  least  got  them  singing  some  hymns. 

Chairman  Kodixo.  Mr.  Dennis. 

INIr.  Dennis.  INIr.  Attorney  General,  this  morning  you  said,  T  be- 
lieve, that  you  thought  that  tlip  omission  of  any  matching  formula  in 
the  proposed  bill  was  consistent  with  the  special  revenue-sharing 
program. 
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Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  that  approach 
i,f  the  committee  should  write  some  sort  of  matching  requirement? 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  inconsistent  and 
incompatible  with  it,  Congressman  Dennis.  This  would  create  a  slow- 
up.  It  would  interfere  with  the  process  by  which  we  get  this  money 
back  there  and  to  work.  Many  a  State  legislator  and  many  a  Governor 
in  the  United  States  knows  the  problems  confronting  him  in  terms  of 
his  priorities  at  home.  Many  have  lost  their  position  because  they  had 
to  have  an  income  tax  to  meet  those  priorities. 

JNIany  of  those  legislators  can  be  and  legitimately  would  be  inclined 
to  drag  their  feet  on  matching  funds  because  they  need  money  to  pick 
up  the  garbage  and  provide  other  essential  services. 

So  I  think  it  is  incompatible  with  special  revenue  sharing,  Con- 
gressman Dennis. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  special 
revenue-sharing  approach  to  write  in  some  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
LEAA  money  for  salaries  of  law  enforcement  personnel  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Would  that  contemplate  a  restriction  on 
the  use  of  moneys  for  police  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this.  Suppose  we  should  decide 
that  the  money  or  part  of  the  money  should  not  be  used  for  police 
salaries?  Would  you  regard  that  as  inconsistent  with  the  special  reve- 
nue-sharing program  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  think  I  would,  because  then  the  debate 
would  ffet  down  to  everybody's  specifics,  whether  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive. If  we  go  on  that  approach  in  order  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  everybody,  we  will  be  back  to  categorical  grants. 

The  "maintenance  of  effort"  provision,  I  think,  is  the  best  argument 
there.  You  have  to  keep  up  your  present  effort.  You  can't  drop  what 
you  are  doing.  In  addition  to  that,  you  want  to  do  something  addi- 
tional. Many  a  police  department,  because  of  cost-of-living  increases, 
et  cetera,  mav  need  more  money  to  pay  bigger  salaries  to  get  chiefs  of 
police  and  other  top  people. 

Mr.  Dennis.  In  a  budget  a  pretty  large  percentage  of  it  is  salaries. 
The  Attorney  General.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Was  that  not  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  former  restric- 
tion, the  fear  that  too  much  of  this  money  would  go  into  expanding 
personnel  ? 

The  Attorney-  General.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  one  thing  the  "maintenance 
of  effort"  provision  is  designed  to  guard  against. 

Mr.  Dennis.  You  certainly  would  Jiuard  against  it  more  effectively 
if  you  said  the  money  could  not  be  used  that  way. 

The  Attorney  General.  Congress  could  come  up  with  a  categorical 
ijrant  program  and  give  some  bureaucrat  1,000  employees  and  have 
him  run  all  over  the  country  imposing  rules  for  the  categorical  grants. 
T  just  think  it  is  not  the  best  wav  to  approach  the  problem.  Generally 
speaking,  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  money  to  control  crime  and 
bring  the  criminal  justice  system  up  to  date,  this  proposed  program  is 
the  best  way. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  suppose  it  is  a  question  of  degree. 
The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  it  is. 

INIr.  Dennis.  More  control  or  less  control.  I  think  I  can  see  some  prob- 
lem on  salaries.  We  talked  about  one  of  them  this  morning.  You  raise 
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them  and  then  you  withdraw  the  Federal  money.  Another  would  be  if 
you  start  paying  the  police  in  city  "A"  how  about  the  police  in  city 

I  can  see  the  problem  where  you  might  provide  for  additional  per- 
sonnel perhaps  at  the  expense  of  corrections  or  training  or  what-have- 
you. 

The  Attorney  General.  One  of  the  limitations  of  Federal  programs 
in  the  past  has  been  the  assumption  by  very  well-meaning  but  naive 
people  that  you  can  write  a  program  that  is  just  exactly  right  for  every- 
body in  every  community  in  America.  Those  persons  have  spent  too 
long  a  time  in  Washington,  D.C.  They  haven't  traveled  around  the 
country. 

We  have  a  very  diverse,  nonhomogeneous  society  in  our  cities  and 
communities  all  over  this  country.  This  whole  program  is  predicated 
on  that  basis.  The  President's  position  is  that  what  might  be  work- 
able in  Minnesota  might  not  be  the  best  thing  for  Texas. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Again  it  is  a  question  of  degree.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
could  retain  a  certain  amount  of  Federal  control  by  requiring  match- 
ing or  limiting  the  funding  of  salaries  and  still  adhere  to  a  general 
special  revenue-sharing  approach. 

The  Attorney  General.  You  could.  I  would  advise  against  it. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  understand  that. 

Shifting  for  the  moment  to  another  subject,  I  am  still  interested  in 
this  problem  of  corrections.  I  notice  in  section  303  of  the  proposed  bill 
that  it  says  that  the  Attorney  General  shall  make  special  revenue-shar- 
ing payments  to  the  State  government  if  such  State  has  on  file  with 
the  Attorney  General  a  comprehensive  State  plan. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  tell  what  a  comprehensive  plan  is.  One  of  the 
things  it  says  is  that  this  plan  shall  include  a  long-range,  all-inclusive 
program  for  construction  of  correctional  institutions  and  for  "the  im- 
provement of  correctional  programs  and  practices  throughout  the 
State  *  *  *" 

Do  you  interpret  that  to  mean  that  in  order  to  have  a  comprehensive 
plan  which  would  qualify  under  this  section  that  it  would  be  essential 
to  provide  in  the  plan  for  the  improvement  of  correctional  programs 
and  practices  throughout  the  State  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  It  would  require  money  that  would  be  al- 
located now  for  an  assessment  of  the  correctional  situation  and  a  plan 
with  respect  to  the  future  by  which  they  would  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Dennis.  As  I  understand  you,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  misin- 
terpret, it  would  be  your  belief  that  this  language  would  mean  that  in 
order  to  have  a  comprehensive  plan  within  the  definition  of  this  sec- 
tion, it  must  include  something  for  the  improvement  of  the  correc- 
tional program. 

The  Attorney  General.  If  a  State  submitted  a  plan,  which  said 
nothing  about  corrections,  and  in  addition  thereto,  would  not  be  able 
to  submit  to  us  a  document  that  indicated  that  they  had  no  need  for 
such,  it  would  raise  a  serious  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  failure  of  substantial  compliance  with  the  act. 

However,  the  corrections  problem  varies  in  different  States.  This  is 
the  difficulty  you  get  into  when  you  say  10  percent  has  to  go  for  cor- 
rections. You  might  not  need  10  percent  in  Vermont.  You  might  need 
11/2  percent.  You  might  need  40  percent  in  Mississippi. 
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Mr.  Dennis.  Under  section  303.  if  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  plan  did  raise  substantial  questions  as  to  whether  it  complied  with 
this  section,  is  it  your  view  that  you  then  have  the  right  to  refuse  to 
fund  it? 

The  Attorney  General.  This  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  proposal.  If  they  address  themselves  to  the  problem  and  deal  with 
it  by  way  of  priorities,  then  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  admin- 
istration is  not  going  to  be  substituting  judgment  for  the  judgment  of 
the  local  State  planning  agency.  That  runs  into  the  many  vices  of 
the  past. 

Mr,  Dennis.  As  I  read  section  303,  the  plan  is  required  to  conform 
with  the  general  purposes  and  requirements  of  the  title  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  something  in  it  on  this  particular  subject. 

The  Attorney  General.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Therefore,  perhaps  you  have  some  authority  to  refuse. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  haven't  taken  the  position — I  think  I 
should  have  pointed  out  in  my  response  to  Ms.  Jordan — that  there  are 
no  strings  in  the  bill.  We  just  think  we  have  cut  the  strings  down  to  a 
bare  minimum  and  that  the  presumption  of  compliance  would  shift 
in  favor  of  the  plan  and  it  would  be  up  to  us  to  come  along  and  rebut 
that  presumption  by  specific  references  to  the  act.  This  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  either  the  categorical  approach  or  the  bloc  grant  approach 
that  we  have  had  in  the  past  where  they  have  had  to  come  along  and 
justify  compliance  to  us.  It  is  essentially  a  shift  in  emphasis. 

Mr.  Dennis.  A  shifting  of  the  burden  of  proof,  you  might  say. 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes.  A  rather  dramatic  shift  in  emphasis, 
but  not  a  "no  strings,  no  holds  barred,  have  a  good  time"  approach. 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  is  not  strictly  automatic? 

The  Attorney  General.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Before  yielding  to  Mr.  Mezvinsky,  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  I  am  a  little  confused  and  would  like  some  clarification.  Now 
this  morning,  I  think,  in  answer  to  some  questions  that  were  being  de- 
veloped about  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to  act  on  State 
plans  coming  before  him,  I  think  you  said  it  would  take  something  like 
a  matter  of  minutes,  merely  a  cursory  look  at  the  plan ;  there  would  not 
be  any  rejection,  and  the  funding  would  take  place  automatically. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  might  have  been  a  little  bit  too  heavy  in 
the  role  of  the  advocate,  Mr.  Chairman:  Initial  funding,  yes;  then 
examination,  nonsubstantial  compliance,  and  then  no.  If  I  created 
that  impression,  I  apologize,  but  I  did  not  intend  to,  because  the  act 
speaks  for  itself  with  respect  to  what  strings  there  are  on  it. 

If  I  may  summarize  the  process  which  has  been  partially  discussed 
in  a  number  of  questions,  it  would  provide  that  on  the  filing  of  a  plan 
the  special  revenue  sharing  allocation  to  the  State  is  automatic.  Actual 
payment  is  on  a  letter-of -credit  (need)  basis  and  only  involves  pro- 
cedure. The  plan  itself  must  be  comprehensive  as  defined  in  the 
statute,  for  example,  sections  203,  303(b),  and  the  definition  in  sec- 
tion 601  (m).  The  States  can  interpret  the  statute  as  well  as  a  Federal 
agency;  therefore,  an  assumption  arises  that  the  plan  filed  is  compre- 
hensive. In  addition,  the  States  now  have  5  years  of  experience  in  plan 
development  and  program  administration  and  are  very  familiar  with 
the  requirements  of  "comprehensive"  planning.  While  the  dollar  flow 
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begins  when  the  plan  is  filed,  all  of  the  funds  would  not  be  spent 
immediately  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  would 
be  spent  all  at  once.  Consequently,  the  requirement  that  LEAA  com- 
ment and  publish  its  views  takes  on  substantial  meaning  and  potential 
for  the  State  and  local  units  of  government  ali'ected  by  the  plan. 
Where  the  plan  document  assumes  a  posture  which  involves  an  obvious 
misuse  or  misdirection  of  law  enforcement  special  revenue  sharing 
funds,  the  comments  of  LEAA  would  be  keyed  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 509,  510,  and  511.  These  hearing  and  appeal  provisions  provide 
the  administrative  and  legal  mechanisms  for  withholding  of  portions 
of  slated  .funding  or  the  entire  revenue-sharing  payment  if  warranted 
in  a  very  serious  situation,  for  example,  total  disregard  for  the  law 
enforcement  purposes  set  forth  in  the  act.  In  a  summary  fashion  this 
is  a  "very  dramatic"  departure  from  prior  LEAA  approval  proced- 
ures where  the  State  had  the  burden  of  proving  a  plan  to  be  compre- 
hensive prior  to  LEAA  approval  and  release  of  funds.  Under  special 
revenue  sharing  the  burden  of  proof  for  a  finding  of  noncomprehen- 
siveness  is  on  the  Federal  agency  rather  than  on  the  State. 

I  do  wish  to  emphasize  the  whole  change  in  the  basic  thrust,  the 
whole  basic  concept. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Mr.  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  channeling  money  to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs.  One  of  the  big 
issues  I  am  concerned  with  in  my  State,  and  I  think  this  is  the  argu- 
ment again  for  special  revenue  sharing,  is  that  we  will  be  better  able 
to  attack  the  crime  problem  in  this  country  and  direct  it  to  where 
the  needs  are  by  special  revenue  sharing.  Now  I  am  concerned  that  if 
special  revenue  sharing  is  adopted  and  limited  simply  to  population, 
and  not  focused  on  crime  rates,  then  what  guarantee  is  there  that  we 
will  be  able  to  focus  on  the  needs  where  crime  is  the  greatest  in  this 
country.  If  you  simply  put  it  on  a  general  guideline  of  population  and 
you  don't  take  in  the  guidelines  of  where  the  crime  is  the  greatest  in 
this  country,  what  is  the  guarantee  for  high-crime  areas  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  would  be  hard  put  to  do  otherwise.  If 
you  are  going  to  get  away  from  the  categorical  grant  type  of  program, 
which  we  want  to  get  away  from.  If  we  are  going  to  be  here  talking 
about  sending  back  to  my  fellow  citizens  the  Federal  tax  dollars  to 
deal  with  a  universal  problem  in  America  in  virtually  every  com- 
munity, I  think  I  would  want  to  do  it  so  that  my  State  got  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  that  money,  and  that  Iowa  got  it.  I  might  not  need 
it  as  much  as  Iowa  and  I  might  come  out  of  it  with  less  crime  than 
Iowa,  but  I  think  my  State  ought  to  have  its  fair  share  in  the  partici- 
pation of  its  funds  to  help  improve  its  criminal  justice  system. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Isn't  that  the  thrust  of  the  argument  that  the 
special  revenue  sharing  will  be  better  directed  toward  the  real  prob- 
lems in  crime,  whereas  if  we  base  it  simply  on  population  without  any 
kind  of  guideline  as  to  where  crime  is  the  greatest  and  where  a  par- 
ticular area  of  crime  is  the  greatest,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  special 
revenue  sharing  is  going  to  solve  this  problem  any  more  than  the  pres- 
ent LEAA  can  solve  the  problem  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  That  has  some  logic  to  it,  Congressman.  I 
don't  agree  with  it.  Crime  is  a  derivative  of  population.  It  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  people.  The  more  people  you  have,  the  more  crime  you  have. 
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Also,  the  crime  problem  varies  in  intensity  in  different  places  in  the 
United  States.  I  %yoiild  not  under  special  revenue  sharing  or  the  reve- 
nue-sharino-  program  say  that  I  am  going  to  take  out  10  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  spend  $1  billion  because  I  want  to  bring  them  down 
to  the  level  of  crime  some  place  else. 

I  Avant  to  improve  the  environment  in  which  we  live  all  over  the 
country,  and  I  want  little  old  Arizona  to  have  some  money  to  help 
it  deal  with  the  problem  of  crime.  We  have  crime  in  Arizona.  It  is  not 
as  bad  as  it  is  in  New  York  City,  but  we  have  it.  It  probably  is  not  as 
bad  in  Davenport  as  it  is  in  Chicago.  I  think  you  would  want  your 
connnunity  to  have  access  to  moneys  by  which  it  could  help  bring 
criminal  justice  up  to  date  and  such  access  to  the  community  can  be 
based  on  such  factors  as  you  have  mentioned.  This  is  left  up,  to  each 
State. 

Mr.  Mezvixsky.  I  don't  question  that,  but  I  see  a  problem  if  we  put 
it  on  a  simple,  general  guideline  of  population,  the  whole  focus  will 
not  be  necessarily  directed  toward  a  particular  problem  that  may  be 
the  greatest,  whether  it  is  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  or  New- 
ark, or  Houston,  Tex. 

The  Attorney  General.  I  understand  your  point.  I  disagree  with 
it.  I  think  it  is  equitable  and  fair  to  the  taxpayer  and  also  it  pledges 
us  to  help  deal  with  and  confront  ourselves  with  the  crime  problem  all 
over  America,  not  just  part  of  America.  At  the  same  time  it  permits 
each  State  to  direct  the  focus  within  that  State. 

Mr.  ]\Iezvixsky.  I  appreciate  your  comment.  I  hope  this  committee 
will  seriously  consider  need  factors  besides  population. 

Chairman  RoDixo.  Mr.  McClory,  you  have  one  more  question. 

Mr.  IVIcClory.  I  want  to  ask  this  question,  if  I  may :  The  thing  that 
concerns  me  is  the  utilization  of  the  very  important  work  that  is  done 
as  a  result  of  the  LEAA  grants.  I  get  the  annual  reports  as  to  where 
the  LEAA  funds  are  expended,  for  what  purposes,  and  I  receive  a 
summary  of  what  it  is.  I  know  personally  what  happens  to  certain 
funded  projects  in  my  congressional  district. 

On  the  other  hand,^  I  would  like  to  ask  what  evaluation  is  made  of 
the  results  of  LEAA  projects  a]id  what  effort  is  made  to  disseminate 
those  results  which  seem  to  have  the  greatest  rational  importance  and 
can  have  the  greatest  possible  national  utilization? 

The  Attorney  Gexeral.  We  are  not  as  good  at  evaluation  as  we 
have  been  at  programs,  for  obvious  reasons.  One  is  that  it  is  a  short 
period  of  time.  We  aie  getting  better  at  evaluation.  The  States  also 
have  their  own  evaluation  groups. 

We  had  a  big  conference  with  respect  to  the  newly  developed  stand- 
ards and  goals  this  conference  was  participated  in  by  some  1,500  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  United  States.  That  Avas  one  of  their  functions. 
They  were  not  mandatory  requirements  on  everybody,  but  the  States 
all  are  interested  in  developing  their  own  standards  Avith  these  as  a 
starting  place. 

Mr.  McClory.  And  dissemination? 

The  Attorxey  Gexer.\l.  Yes,  sir.  Very  broad  dissemination.  Con- 
gressman. Again,  not  as  good  as  it  could  be.  This  is  a  new  area  that 
Ave  are  deA'eloping. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  haA'e  tAvo  areas  I  would 
like  to  explore.  First,  you  just  touched  on  these  goals  and  standards  that 
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have  been  developed,  and  in  your  statement  this  morning  you  empha- 
sized them. 

You  mentioned  that  LEAA  in  the  past  18  months  has  sponsored 
the  work  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
standards  and  goals,  and  then  you  went  on  to  say  how  these  standards 
and  goals  were  developed  and  were  presented,  and  of  how  these  stand- 
ards and  goals  touch  upon  virtually  every  important  aspect  of  police, 
adjudication,  corrections  work,  community  crime  prevention. 

Then  you  stated  categorically,  you  use  your  language :  "They  consti- 
tute one  of  the  best  anticrime  documents  in  our  Nation's  history,  un- 
precedented tools  for  the  States  and  localities,  ways  to  determine  ex- 
actly where  they  stand  today,  how  far  they  have  to  go  and  how  best 
to  get  there. 

Now  if  that  is  a  basic  premise,  that  these  constitute  one  of  the  best 
anticrime  documents,  then  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  understand  why 
we  don't  utilize  them.  Why  should  the  Federal  Government  abandon 
the  goals  established  by  the  Commission;  why  can't  we  put  them  to 
work  to  measure  State  performance  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Well,  this  Commission's  work  constituted 
over  4,000  pages.  The  key  word,  I  think,  with  respect  to  it  is  that  I 
think  it  is  advisory.  Many  of  those  recommendations  are  highly 
controversial,  both  with  respect  to  their  substance  and  also  their  ap- 
plicability in  one  particular  case  as  compared  to  another. 

The  reason  why  it  is  such  a  great  crime-fighting  tool,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  product  of  an  awful  lot  of  work  and  thought 
given  to  it  and  it  is  available  to  the  States  and  local  communities  to 
use  where  it  would  be  effective  and  applicable  and  we  fully  expect 
them  to  use  it. 

But  I  would  really  be  upset  if  the  Congress  ever  got  to  the  point 
where  it  had  a  4,000-page  bill  setting  out  with  specificity  what  every- 
body in  the  United  States  is  going  to  do  about  crime,  because  the  next 
thing  you  would  need  is  5,000  "cops"  at  the  Federal  level  to  go  out 
and  enforce  it. 

I  think  the  approach  taken  by  this  Commission  is  the  best  one.  It  is 
a  great  piece  of  work.  I  think  if  it  is  updated  on  a  regular  basis  it 
will  remain  a  great  contribution  to  the  literature  against  crime. 

Chairman  Rodino.  But  under  this  bill,  it  can  be  totally  ignored  and 
yet  you  say  they  are  the  tools  and  the  standards  and  goals  which  are 
probably  the  best  direction  to  take  to  fight  crime  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  We  don't  think  it  is  going  to  be  ignored. 
Judges  and  prosecutors  and  corrections  people ;  probation  people  from 
every  State,  in  almost  every  community  in  the  United  States  are  in- 
volved in  it.  They  are  the  ones  that  will  go  back  and  put  together  these 
plans. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  benefits  of  5  years  of  expertise 
developed  in  the  State  planning  agency.  We  are  not  starting  brand 
new. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Yes,  I  know  vou  have  said  a  number  of  times.  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  that  if  you  had  been  asked  the  question  5  years  ago, 
you  answer  might  have  been  otherwise. 

The  Attorney  General.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Rodino.  In  other  words,  your  expectations  are  greater 
today  than  they  were  5  years  ago. 
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The  Attorney  General.  Because  we  have  done  something  in  the 
last  5  years,  the  Congress  has,  the  Department  o.f  Justice  has. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Has  human  nature  changed,  though,  in  this 
regard  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  Human  nature,  I  don't  think,  will  ever 
change.  Maybe,  but  I  doubt  it.  It  is  more  educated,  it  is  more  aware, 
it  is  better  informed.  I  think  education  and  information  changes  what 
people  do  even  though  their  nature  will  remain  the  same. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  coming  to  another  subject, 
you  are  aware  of  the  Government  Operations  Committee  inquiry  into 
the  question  of  LEAA.  There  is  one  chapter  devoted  to  what  I  think 
they  termed  "program  paralysis."  In  their  report,  there  was  an  eifort 
to  point  out  how  sums  of  money  that  had  been  distributed  to  the 
States  in  the  various  programs  seemed  to  have  reached  a  dead  end — 
in  my  opening  statement  today  I  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  only 
about  19  cents  out  of  every  dollar  which  had  been  programed  for  the 
States  actually  had  been  spent. 

If  this  is  actually  a  fact,  and  I  don't  know  whether  you  agree  with  it 
or  not 

The  Attorney  General.  Part  of  it. 

Chairman  Rodino.  If  this  is  even  in  part  the  case,  then  how  do  we  ex- 
pect that  suddenly  the  very  State  administrative  level  where  the 
problem  is,  where  there  has  been  a  bogging  down,  is  going  to  do 
otherwise  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  That  is  one  of  my  principal  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  proposal.  I  think  Chairman  Monagan  referred  to  the 
problem  as  "program  paralysis."  We  refer  to  it  as  "fund  flow."  This 
program  is  better  calculated  to  have  a  better  fund  flow  than  the  old 
program.  If  that  is  the  only  problem  we  had,  we  would  not  be  here 
for  more  than  15  minutes. 

Also,  the  Congress  is  a  little  bit  involved  in  this.  Sometimes  we  don't 
receive  our  appropriations  from  the  Congress  for  several  months 
after  people  from  the  State  level  have  developed  their  plans. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Sometimes  we  make  appropriations  that  are  not 
spent  either. 

The  Attorney  General.  We  are  not  talking  about  that  here.  But 
the  system  is  partly  at  fault.  This  proposal  is  calculated  to  make  the 
system  work  better. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  know  you  are  aware  of 
this,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  here.  You  can  given  the  benefit 
of  your  observations. 

in  the  fiscal  year  1972,  the  appropriation  for  LEAA  was  passed  at 
the  beginning  o.f  the  fiscal  year  on  August  3,  1971.  Yet  at  the  end  of 
that  fiscal  year  only  2  percent,  actually,  of  all  1972  funds  awarded  to 
State  planning  agencies  had  been  disbursed  to  subgrantees.  There,  ac- 
tually, the  appropriation  had  been  made. 

The  Attorney  General.  That  is  true.  That  is  why  I  believe  in  this 
thing.  Part  of  that  was  our  fault.  We  had  to  approve  all  these  plans. 
Part  of  it  was  a  delay  in  State  planning  agencies  getting  the  plans 
to  us.  Part  of  it  was  that  when  the  money  was  awarded,  the  State 
planning  agencies  had  not  awarded  their  subgrants  and  subcontracts. 
When  they  got  their  check  after  award  of  the  grant,  they  did  not  have 
the  wherewithal!  to  complete  it  immediately.  People  must  be  hired, 
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contracts  let  and  paperwork  processed.  That  is  all  part  of  the  system. 

I  am  aware  o,f  that.  This  is  going  to  expedite  and  speed  up  the  fund 
flow. 

Chairman  Romxo.  I  hope  I  can  be  convinced,  but  frankly,  there  are 
some  questions  in  my  mind.  Before  you  go,  Mr.  Attorney  General, 
though,  I'd  like  to  quickly  shift  into  another  area. 

Tlie  question  of  organized  crime:  How  much  money  has  LEAA 
awarded  for  the  fight  against  organized  crime? 

The  Attorney  Gteneral.  I  don't  know  the  exact  amount.  It  has  been 
a  substantial  amount.  LEAA  has  had  a  very  extensive  organized  crime 
program  but,  as  I  indicated  in  part  of  my  other  remarks,  because  of 
the  nature  of  organized  crime,  the  interstate  nature,  the  main 
responsibility  with  respect  to  it  probably  should  be  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Just  the  administration  of  title  III  electronic  surveillances,  should 
be  in  one  place  where  I  think  we  could  fix  political  responsibility  on  it. 

The  comprehensive  investigation  required,  the  nationwide  correla- 
tion of  it,  the  desirability  of  coordinating  the  FBI,  Customs,  the  Secret 
Service,  and  Internal  Revenue  and  Anti-Trust,  the  whole  works,  un- 
fortunately but  necessarily,  has  to  remain  a  primarily  Federal 
function. 

However,  from  LEAA  sources,  450  grants  and  over  $30  million  has 
gone  into  organized  crime  programs. 

Chairman  RoDixo.  Of  what  value  has  the  organized  crime  intelli- 
gence system  proved  to  be  in  combating  organized  crime  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  To  us  ? 

Chairman  Rodino.  Yes. 

The  Attorney  General.  Immense  value,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  tools  that  we  have  in  this  area.  It  is  a  conspiratorial 
type  of  crime.  It  is  a  highly  organized  type  of  crime. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Does  a  good  deal  of  your  budget  go  in  that  area? 

The  Attorney  General.  In  LEAA  or  the  Department  of  Justice  ? 

Chairman  Rodino.  In  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Attorney  General.  Most  of  our  time  is  spent  laboriously  with 
a  lot  of  people  putting  together  evidence,  just  getting  their  case  put 
together,  so  that  when  we  go  into  court  we  succeed.  The  worst  thing  in 
this  fight  is  not  to  be  able  to  succeed. 

The  greatest  weapon  the  Congress  has  given  us  is  the  title  III 
electronic  surveillances  in  organized  crime  cases.  These  are  court- 
ordered  and  court-supervised. 

Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  footnote.  I  think  it  is  remark- 
able in  this  very  sensitive  area  of  civil  liberties  and  personal  rights, 
that  there  has  not  been  one  complaint  by  any  civil  libertarian  group  in 
this  country  with  respect  to  the  abuse  of  process  or  constitutional 
rights  Avith  respect  to  any  one  of  these  700  electronic  surveillances  in 
organized  crime  cases.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  Congress  and  also 
to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Chairman  Rodino.  That  leads  me  to  this,  Mr.  Attorney  General. 
What  about  project  search,  the  development  of  an  automated  exchange 
system  for  the  States  ?  Are  these  systems  being  tied  in  with  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  FBI's  automated  criminal  intelligence  system,  and  Avhat 
types  of  information  do  these  systems  maintain  ?  And  as  a  corollary. 
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what  safeguards  exist  against  abuse  of  information  regarding  private 
lives  of  innocent  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  Pursuant  to  the  express  authority  in  section  301(b)  (5) 
of  our  existing  law,  we  have  supported  the  development  of  an  auto- 
mated organized  crime  information  system.  This  system  is  limited  to 
public  record  information.  There  are  no  reports  of  informants,  field 
reports,  or  intelligence  reports,  in  the  system.  It  strictly  includes  such 
things  as  congressional  hearings,  newspaper  accounts,  criminal  his- 
tories, and  other  items  in  the  public  domain. 

We  have  $1  million  in  our  current  statistics  budget  for  an  opera- 
tional system.  It  will  be  given  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Intelligence 
Unit,  LEIU.  It  will  support  approximately  135  terminals  and  a  com- 
puter system  with  the  index  operated  by  the  Michigan  State  Police. 

This  is  strictly  an  exchange  of  information  among  the  States.  There 
is  no  direct  Federal  involvement  other  than  the  LEAA  money.  The 
system  has  a  very  strict  privacy  and  security  code.  There  is  very 
limited  access.  There  is  no  access  at  all  by  other  than  law  enforcement 
personnel ;  even  though  it  deals  only  with  public  record  information. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  we  are  often  told  that  in  the  area  of  or- 
ganized crime  the  regional  approach  is  the  best  means  of  effective  con- 
trol. Is  LEAA  involved  in  promoting  regional  law  enforcement? 

The  Attorney  General.  I  don't  know  but  that  I  agree  with  that. 
We  have  about  23  strike  forces  in  the  country  and  each  force  covers  a 
specific  area.  We  have  about  23  regions.  In  some  instances  one  will  be 
just  in  one  city,  and  out  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  areas  a  strike 
force  would  have  cognizance  of  two  or  three  States. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Are  they  broken  down  in  categories  of  crime 
under  organized  crime  ? 

The  Attorney  General.  No.  However,  they  have  categories  of  per- 
sons who  work  on  them.  Then  they  zero  in  on  the  particular  aggrega- 
tions of  organized  crime  in  that  area. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  was  talking  specifically  about  the  area  of  drugs, 
narcotics. 

The  Attorney  General.  There  is  a  combination  of  effort  between 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  these  strike  forces. 
A  substantial  number  of  these  electronic  surveillances  under  title  III 
are  used  in  drug  cases,  because,  as  you  know  and  I  know,  the  traffic  in 
drugs  is  one  of  the  biggest  sources  of  revenue  of  organized  crime — 
that  and  the  policy  factor. 

So  gambling  and  drugs  are  two  very  principal  targets.  Also  extor- 
tion, murder,  and  corruption  of  public  officials,  et  cetera. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Flowers.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Well,  INIr.  Attorney  General,  you  have  been  very  patient.  We  ap- 
preciate your  frankness.  While  I  think  by  the  information  you  have 
supplied  and  the  answers  you  have  given  you  have  made  an  effort 
to  try  to  be  as  frank  and  responsive  as  possible,  I  believe  there  are 
still  some  prol)lem  areas  to  be  addressed.  If  we  find  from  reading  the 
transcript  that  there  may  be  some  areas  that  lead  to  a  little  bit  of 
confusion,  I  would  hope  that  we  could  refer  to  the  transcript  and 
maybe  ask  for  further  clarification. 
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The  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  you  and  to  the  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
courtesy  extended  to  me  today.  It  has  been  really  very  helpful  to  me 
and  a  very  refreshing  experience. 

I  am  available  to  supply  any  additional  information,  and 
Mr.  Velde  and  Mr.  Coster  are  available  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee. If  you  want  me  to  come  back,  I  will  be  here. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  4 :15  p.m.  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  March  20, 1973.] 
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House  of  Eepresentatives, 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D.O. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2141, 
Ray  burn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Rodino,  Brooks,  Flowers,  Seiberling, 
Jordan,  Mezvinsky,  Hutchinson,  McClory,  Sandman,  and  Dennis. 

Also  present:  Daniel  L.  Cohen,  counsel,  and  Franklin  G.  Polk, 
associate  counsel. 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  committee  will  come  to  order  and  we  will  con- 
tinue our  hearings  on  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
We  are  pleased  to  welcome  this  morning  as  our  first  witness  the 
Hon.  Fern  and  St  Germain. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  you  to  get  away  early  due  to  the  fact  that 
you  have  a  very  important  executive  meeting  with  your  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  you  may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

Mr.  St  Germain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Stanton,  for  allowing  me  to  ap- 
pear ahead  of  him  because,  as  you  know,  I  do  have  a  problem  on  timing 
this  morning.  However,  I  did  want  to  take  the  opportunity  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  committee's  allowing  me  to  testify  on  the  very  important 
matter  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  As  you  know, 
on  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  last  year  we  held 
extensive  hearings  on  LEAA,  I  was  one  member  who  attended  each 
and  every  hearing.  I  was  there  for  each  and  every  witness  and  when 
the  report  was  finally  compiled  by  the  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
I  found  myself  in  a  position  which  was  rather  unique.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  my  12-year  career  in  the  Congress  where  I  had  to  differ  with 
the  majority  of  the  subcommittee,  and  as  a  result  thereof,  I  filed  a 
minority  report  of  my  own.  I  felt  that,  yes,  it's  true  there  were  de- 
ficiencies, errors,  mistakes  made  in  the  program.  However,  these  are 
mistakes  that  we  see  made  in  any  program  that  grows  as  fast  as  this 
one  did.  Yet  the  need  for  this  program  is  quite  evident. 

Throughout  the  Nation  the  people  of  the  Nation  desire  it,  the  law 
enforcement  officials  and  agencies  throughout  the  country  are  100  per- 
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cent  behind  it.  I  still  stand  where  I  stood  last  year  when  I  filed  this 
minority  report.  I  would  therefore  at  this  time  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  written  testimony  be  allowed  to  be  placed  in  the  record  in 
its  entirety.  It  includes  the  copy  of  my  minority  vievrs  that  were  filed 
in  that  report  last  year.  It  also  includes  the  statement  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  law  enforcement  officials  in  the  country.  He  is 
recognized  nationally  as  one  of  the  top  State  police  commanders  in 
the  country.  He  has  had  very  favorable  experience  with  the  programs 
under  LEAA  and  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  statement 
of  Col.  Walter  E.  Stone,  superintendent  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Police,  to  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Statement  by  Hon.  Febnand  J.  St  Germain,  Before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of 
THE  House  of  Representatives,  March  20,  1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  give  you  my  views  about 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  with  which  I  am  well  aquainted. 

I  read  with  interest  your  statement  of  last  Thursday,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  note  your  comment  as  these  hearings  opened  that  this  panel  plans 
to  examine  the  future  of  LEAA  and  the  Federal  leadership  in  fighting  crime 
strictly  on  the  merits. 

I  noted,  too,  that  you  said  that  the  LEAA  program  had  raised  a  number  of 
questions. 

For  a  long  time,  I  have  had  a  deep  interest  in  crime  control  and  the  LEAA 
support  of  local  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies.  I  have  taken 
a  careful  look  at  how  LEAA  and  these  state  and  local  agencies  are  operating 
both  nationally  and  in  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

During  1971  I  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  lengthy  hearings  of  the 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  to  review  the  extensive  staff  work. 

Thus,  I  believe  I  am  fortunate  in  having  a  particularly  good  perspective  by 
which  to  judge  the  issues  being  aired  before  your  Subcommittee  at  this  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  heard  just  about  every  one  of  the  many  witnesses  who 
testified  during  the  lengthy  hearings  on  LIGAA  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1971. 

I  was  in  a  position  to  take  a  very  close  look  into  LEAA's  operations — including 
both  its  few  deficiencies  and  its  many  accomplishments. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  asked  people  at  home — in  my  State  of  Rhode  Island — 
to  give  me  their  evaluation  of  LEAA's  activities. 

Naturally,  the  responses  varied.  A  number  of  people  said  LEAA  could  do 
better,  and  a  number  of  people  emphasized  the  fact  that  LEAA  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous help. 

But  what  is  important— in  addition  to  this  detail  and  that  detail — is  the 
overall  picture.  What  impressed  me  was  that  the  total  picture  of  LEAA  was 
overwhelmingly  favorable.  The  people  told  me  that  by  and  large  LEAA  was 
doing  the  job  that  the  Congress  directed  it  to  do. 

The  people  said  that  the  help  was  coming  in.  To  be  sure,  many  people  wanted 
even  more  assistance,  l)ut  the  point  is  that  they  said  they  were  very  happy, 
indeed,  to  have  the  help  they  were  already  getting. 

I  was  particularly  impres.sed  by  the  reaction  of  the  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  professionals  who  are  the  people  most  concerned. 

One  of  them.  Colonel  Walter  E.  Stone,  the  Superintendenr  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Police,  had  hoped  to  be  here  today  and  to  give  you  his  views  in  person. 

However,  Colonel  Stone  had  scheduling  problems,  and  he  asked  me  to  submit 
his  statement  to  you,  which  I  hereby  do  with  your  permission. 

Thes^e  men  and  women  who  work  in  police  departments,  criminal  courts,  pro- 
bation departments,  corrections  agencies,  and  other  related  organizations  have 
formed  a  general  opinion  about  LEAA. 

This  opinion  is  that  LEAA  and  the  Safe  Streets  program  have  made  major 
contributions  in  reforming  the  system  and  reducing  crime. 
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One  of  the  first  things  they  do  is  to  cite  the  crime  statistics. 

In  I'rovidence — Rhode  Island's  principal  city — serious  crime  is  down  by  15.7 
percent  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1972  compared  to  the  first  nine  months  of 
1971. 

Say  what  you  will — that's  an  achievement. 
Should  I.KAA  get  all  the  credit  for  that  fine  record? 

Certainly  not.  There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  throughout  Rhode 
Island  who  helped  bring  this  about. 

This  includes  patrolmen  on  the  streets,  clerks  in  the  police  stations,  oflScials  in 
the  courts,  and  the  men  and  women  running  the  jails,  the  prisons,  and  the  of- 
fender rehabilitation  programs. 

These  wonderful  people  working  day-in  and  day-out  on  the  State  and  local 
levels  are  the  ones  who  caused  that  crime  rate  to  come  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  LEAA  that  gave  Rhode  Island  the  financial  help  so 
that  these  people  could  reduce  crime  in  the  first  place. 

Money  isn't  everything.  By  itself,  without  a  plan,  money  can't  do  much. 
But,  as  you  know,  the  Safe  Streets  Act  provides  that  each  State  must  establish 
planning  as  an  integral  element  in  its  part  of  the  LEAA  partnership. 

Thus,  with  planning,  LEAA  technical  assistance,  and  other  LEAA  help,  the 
money  that  Rhode  Island  received  was  put  to  work  efficiently. 

I  just  told  you  that  the  serious  crime  rate  in  Providence  was  15.7  percent  lower 
in  1972  compared  to  the  first  nine  months  of  1971. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  higher  it  might  have  been  without  LEAA,  without 
the  entire  Federal-State-local  partnership.  I  simply  would  not  want  to  guess. 

But  I  do  know  this.  Providence  was  not  alone.  During  that  same  period  of 
time,  serious  crime  fell  in  82  other  major  American  cities. 

Is  this  a  coincidence?  Certainly  not.  Nearby  Stamford,  Connecticut,  had  a  30.7 
percent  reduction.  Hartford,  Connecticut,  had  21.8  percent  less  serious  crime. 
Boston  had  7.3  percent  less,  and  so  on. 

These  facts  must  be  given  due  weight  when  examining  the  LEAA  accomplish- 
ments. It  will  not  do  to  take  a  one-sided  stance.  You  cannot  tell  the  American 
people  only  one-half  of  the  story. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  reason  I  could  not  sign  the  Government  Operations 
Committee's  Majority  Report.  That  is  the  reason  I  issued  dissenting  views. 

I  hope  you  have  the  opportunity  to  read  them,  for  they  went  into  my  objec- 
tions to  the  attacks  against  LEAA  in  considerably  more  detail  than  I  have 
time  for  here. 

As  I  feel  they  would  be  helpful  to  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  I  am 
submitting  them  for  the  record  at  this  time.  I  believe  they  will  give  you  a  more 
balanced  view  of  what  actually  transpired  at  the  hearings  than  one  could  obtain 
bv  reading  the  Majority  report  alone. 

"in  summary  I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  the  Majority  Report  was  un- 
balanced. It  focused  only  on  certain  criticisms.  It  ignored  the  many  good  ex- 
amples of  constructive  LEAA  activity  that  the  testimony  had  illuminated  during 
the  Subcommittee  hearings. 

For  example,  much  publicity  was  given  to  the  Majority  Report's  accusation 
that  the  LEAA  fund  flow  was  somehow  deficient. 

But  I  would  like  to  remind  the  Subcommittee  members  that  it  was  the  Con- 
gress itself  that  caused  many  delays. 

Manv  citizens  have  called  me  to  ask  why  Safe  Streets  fund  applications  had 
gone  unanswered.  Usually  I  had  to  tell  them  we  were  to  blame — that  the  Con- 
gress had  failed  to  appropriate  LEAA  money  in  time. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  that  LEAA  is  authorized  to  spend  money  appropriated 
in  one  fiscal  year  in  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  well.  This  is  consistent 
with  sound  pianning. 

Therefore,  press  releases  and  newspaper  stories  about  fund  flow  lags  did  not 
ring  true.  On  clo.ser  examination,  the  actual  facts  were  far  different  from  the 
first  superficial  impressions  the  news  announcements  gave. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  we  all  use  the  utmost  care  when  we  analyze  the 
programs  for  which  we  have  supervisory  responsibility. 

One-sidedness  may  be  acceptable  in  matters  of  partisanship.  During  election 
campaigns  we  often  ignore  the  virtues  of  our  opponents. 

However,  when  we  come  to  Washington  as  legislators  we  must  remember 
our  obligation  to  the  citizens  to  drop  overblown  rhetoric  and  assume  a  posture 
of  reasonableness  and  fairness. 
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The  voters  in  my  district  have  all  sorts  of  differing  views,  but  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility to  represent  them  all,  with  prudence  anu  care. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  though,  that  the  voters  do  agree  that  crime  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  urban  problems  we  have. 

I  suspect  this  is  true  throughout  the  country.  Polls  I  have  seen  indicate  that 
the  electrorate  thinks  nuich,   much  more  must  be  done  to  reduce  crime. 

It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  voters  will  hold  us  accountable 
if  crime  rates  do  not  continue  to  decline. 

So  if  some  people  feel  the  need  to  carp  about  the  Safe  Streets  program,  I 
would  like  to  remind  them  of  their  duty  to  say  how  it  can  be  improved. 

It's  not  enough  merely  to  grumble  that  some  things  have  gone  wrong.  Some 
things  go  wrong  simply  because  a  few  officials  on  all  levels  are  not  as  good  as 
others. 

But  after  some  State  officials  failed  to  perform  their  Safe  Streets  program 
duties  properly,  LEAA  found  them  out.  Many  of  those  same  officials  are  no 
longer  holding  public  office.  Others  are  doing  better. 

LEAA's  regionalization  and  its  increased  auditing  and  review  capabilities 
were  broad  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

For  quite  a  long  time  now,  liEAA  has  been  developing  a  forward-looking 
program  to  reduce  crime  and  to  increase  efficiency. 

Things  are  getting  done— we  need  only  ask  our  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
our  local  judges,  our  local  corrections  officials.  They  will  tell  us  so. 

I  can  testify  that  that  is  what  they  tell  me. 

It  is  my  unshakable  conviction  that  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
have  confidence  in  LEAA. 

[The  Dissenting  Views  of  the  Honorable  Fernand  J.  St  Germain  reproduced 
below  are  from  the  Twelfth  Report  by  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
dated  May  18,  1972,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.] 

Dissenting  Views  of  Hon.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain 

I  disagree  with  the  majority  report.  I  have  a  profound  concern  that  the  Con- 
gress not  jeopardize  the  future  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As-istance  Administra- 
tion. I  believe  my  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  this  committee  and  of  this 
Congress  require  me  to  emphasize  this  es.-ential  point  and  explain  my  reasons. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  hearings  were  lengthy.  I  was  one  of  the  sub- 
committee members  who  did,  in  fact,  hear  just  about  every  one  of  the  witnesses. 
As  a  consequence,  I  am  qualified  to  say  that  the  list  of  those  who  testified  for 
the  prosecution  was  most  extensive,  whereas  that  for  the  defense  was  brief  in 
the  extreme.  Therefore,  in  fairness  to  the  Members  of  the  House  who  were  un- 
able to  attend  and  to  the  general  public  whom  we  represent,  I  would  like  to 
highlight  a  few  matters  in  the  name  of  equity  and  balance. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  charged  elsewhere,  that  a  limited  number  of  States 
got  off  on  the  wrong  foot  in  their  initial  efforts  to  participate  in  the  safe  streets 
program.  In  addition,  until  they  were  caught  at  it,  some  State  and  local  officials 
were  involved  in  practices  that  bordered  on  the  criminal. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  I  was  tremendously  impressed  by  other  witnesses, 
for  example.  Gov.  Russell  Peterson,  of  Delaware,  chairman  of  the  Governors' 
Conference  Committee  on  Crime  Reduction  and  Public  Safety,  whose  testimony 
bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  LEAA  program  can  work  and  is  working.  To 
function  properly  it  is  necessary  to  have  efficiency,  vigorous  motivation,  and  intel- 
ligent direction  both  at  the  State  and  local  level  and  in  Washington.  The  sub- 
committee quite  properly  looked  into  this  question  in  detail.  It  is  instructive, 
though,  to  note  the  report's  silence  in  reference  to  the  testimony  from  those 
witnesses  who  did  call  attention  to  LEAA's  good  work. 

Certainly  no  one  of  us  condones  any  of  the  improper  conduct  that  was  aired 
during  the  proceedings.  Everyone  who  reads  the  record  will  agree  that  there 
were  instances  of  flagrant  abuser,  such  as  the  improper  use  of  the  airplane  in 
Indiana.  The  State  police  representatives  from  Indiana  were  trying  to  play 
games  with  the  subcommittee  in  their  futile  attempt  to  justify  using  the  plane 
for  non-law-enforcement  purposes.  The  whole  point  of  buying  that  airplane  was 
that  it  would  be  available  at  all  times  for  police  purposes.  But  how  could  it 
be  if  it  was  in  Washington  to  pick  up  moon  rocks  or  in  Michigan  with  the 
Governor's  family?  The  excuses  the  Indiana  officials  offered  were  outlandish. 

It  is  also  beyond  question  that  some  national  consulting  firms,  particularly 
Ernst  &  Ernst,'  took  advantage  of  State  and  local  officials  responsible  for  the 
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safe  streets  program.  It  is  deplorable  that  members  of  this  firm  and  other  busi- 
nesses should  betray  the  public  trust  in  this  fashion,  for  they,  after  all,  are 
citizens  and  taxpayers,  too,  and  should  have  more  responsibility  than  this. 

In  general,  it  can  be  said  that,  when  the  LEAA  program  was  launched  in  1968, 
the  directors  of  the  various  State  planning  agencies  were  thrust  into  the  safe 
streets  operation  overnight.  In  1968,  LEAA  was  an  agency  with  no  history  and 
virtually  no  precedents.  We  in  the  Congress  have  to  understand  that  there  are 
people  in  local  government  involved  with  LEAA  who  had  to  go  through  a  matur- 
ing process. 

A  number  of  adjustment  and  shakedown  problems  were  bound  to  occur.  To 
imagine  otherwise  is  to  be  iinrealistic.  However,  to  take  these  isolated  incidents 
and  use  them  to  characterize  the  entire  LEAA  is  divorced  from  reality.  More- 
over, it  is  an  irresponsible  misrepresentation  of  what  happened.  The  Congress 
and  the  public  are  entitled  to  know  about  the  entire  safe  streets  program  and  not 
just  what  went  wrong  in  those  instances  where  local  officials  or  outsiders  con- 
sciously misused  funds  and  betrayed  their  obligation  to  perform  honest  work, 
I  say  this  especially  because  the  report  presumes  to  describe  LEAA  solely  in 
terms  of  the  one-sided  testimony— and  only  a  carefully  selected  portion  of  this 
testimony,  at  that. 

In  my  opinion,  there  was  very  little  effort  to  produce  testimony  about  the  safe 
streets  program's  positive  achievements.  Nevertheless,  they  are  there,  and  this 
needs  to  be  said  forthrightly  and  plainly  so  that  there  is  no  mistake  or 
misunderstanding. 

As  to  statements  to  the  effect  that  LEAA  financed  local  purchases  of  large 
amounts  of  police  equipment,  was  not  this  to  be  expected?  I  ask  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  to  take  a  close  look  around  his  own  district.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
90  percent  of  the  police  departments  in  your  district  have  been  operating  with 
hardware  that  is  30  years  old  or  more?  Do  you  think  this  is  right?  Do  we  not 
owe  our  law  enforcement  personnel  modern  equipment?  Do  we  not  want  to  help 
them  meet  obvious  needs  that  they  themselves  have  cited? 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  some  antiriot  equipment  and  training  was 
superfiuous  because  there  have  been  fewer  civil  disturbances  of  late,  but  can  we 
forget  the  number  of  demonstrations  that  were  going  on  at  the  time  these  funds 
were  allocated  and  can  we  predict  with  confidence  that  good  equipment  and  train- 
ing will  never  be  needed? 

Certainly  there  were  abuses  in  the  purchase  of  some  types  of  equipment.  There 
were  irregularities  in  the  bidding  procedures  in  many  jurisdictions,  especially 
in  contracts  for  police  radio  equipment.  However,  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe 
that  in  each  and  every  instance  a  new  radio  system  was  purchased  that  there 
was  an  intentional  circumvention  of  the  law.  Furthermore,  LEAA  itself  has  not 
and  never  would  tolerate  such  irregularities  as  there  were.  Unfortunately,  we 
did  not  hear  from  enough  jurisdictions  where  the  bidding  procedures  were  and 
are  properly  conducted.  I  believe  more  balance  should  prevail.  The  Congress  is 
entitled  to  hear  the  complete  story.  I  am  sure  that  those  who  sent  us  to  Washing- 
ton to  represent  the  voters  expect  us  to  learn  all  the  facts  rather  than  just  some 
of  them. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  reviewed  a  number  of  LEAA  programs  and 
offered  its  opinion  that  some  of  them  were  outside  the  scope  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Now.  I,  for  one,  have  the  utmost 
respect  for  the  GAO  and  the  assistance  that  it  gives  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  individual  Members  of  the  Congress.  However,  when  GAO  takes  it 
upon  itself  to  interpret  legislative  intent.  I  believe  it  is  taking  one  liberty  too 
many.  When  GAO  attempts  to  judge  whether  or  not  a  particular  project  falls 
within  the  purview  of  an  agency's  authority,  I  feel  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  accept  these  interpretations  and  judgments.  It  is  for  the  Congress 
to  say  what  the  Congress  intends. 

Rightfully,  in  my  view,  the  Congress  gave  LEAA  a  wide  latitude  in  answering 
the  needs  of  local  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies.  The  Congress 
was  convinced  that  the  State  and  local  officials  would  be  the  ones  most  familiar 
with  what  they  themselves  thought  would  be  useful  in  their  own  efforts  to  com- 
bat crime  in  their  own  communities.  Hence,  it  is  not  for  the  GAO  to  say  that 
the  Congress  did  not  intend  LEAA  to  fund  projects  local  officials  specifically 
requested. 

For  example,  I  am  convinced  LEAA  funds  local  officials  requested  for  the 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency  are  well  spent.  Money  used  to  finance  youth 
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centers  and  youth  activities  that  keep  our  Nation's  boys  and  girls  usefully  occu- 
pied and  absorb  their  energies  goes  a  long  way  toward  deterring  trouble  and 
preventing  lawbreaking  and  a  life  of  crime. 

There  were  also  charges  that  the  LEAA  fund  flow  was  somehow  deficient.  I 
would  like  to  note,  however,  that  it  was  the  Congress  itself  that  was  in  large 
part  responsible  for  funding  delays.  I  have  had  telephone  calls  at  home  from 
persons  citing  applications  that  remained  unanswered  because  the  Congress  had 
failed  to  appropriate  money  for  LEAA  in  a  timely  fashion.  Let  us  also  not  forget 
that  the  safe  streets  program  is  authorized  to  spend  money  in  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  it  is  appropriated  and  in  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  sound  planning.  Hence,  the  stories  about  fund  flow  lags  do  not  prove 
on  closer  examination  to  be  what  they  at  first  seemed.  The  problem  was  simply 
not  as  black  and  white  as  it  was  painted. 

Another  matter  that  disturbs  me  greatly  is  that  the  report  cites  large  amounts 
of  material  that  came  in  following  the  completion  of  the  hearings.  Few  members 
had  a  chance  to  review  it,  but  it  was  used  as  the  basis  for  many  of  the  report's 
conclusions  and  recommendations. 

Aside  from  this,  I  believe  that  the  evidence  that  was  developed  at  the  hearings 
does  not  justify  the  report's  sharp-edged  and  frequently  hostile  denunciation  of 
LEAA.  The  agency's  officials  were  in  effect  held  guilty  until  they  could  prove 
their  innocence — and  then  ignored  when  their  reasonable  explanations  proved 
their  competence  in  administering  the  program.  There  is  no  more  a  fair  way  to 
treat  a  government  agency  than  it  is  to  treat  a  person  in  a  court  of  law.  It  is  not 
the  way  the  Congress  should  proceed  against  another  branch  of  the  Government. 

I  would  be  remiss  were  I  not  to  state  at  this  juncture  that  with  this  character- 
istic graciousness  and  generosity.  Mr.  Monagan,  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
made  every  effort  to  accommodate  my  desire  for  more  information  about  the  re- 
port and  its  background.  It  was  only  because  of  my  own  involvement  with  the 
markup  of  the  housing  bill  that  I  was  not  able  to  go  through  the  report  with  him 
in  greater  detail. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  Chairman  Monagan  for  accepting 
the  changes  that  he  did  make  at  my  suggestion.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
with  a  report  that  is  as  critical  as  this  one,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  entire 
subcommittee  membership  to  sit  down  at  least  three  or  four  times  with  the  staff 
to  review  the  findings  and  the  stnflf's  work.  In  the  alternative,  the  staff  would 
have  consulted  about  the  report's  preparation  with  the  individual  members  who 
had  shown  an  interest  in  the  hearings. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  letter  that  I  recently  received  that  under- 
lines and  corroborates  my  concern  about  the  report.  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  the  letter  came  to  me  unsolicited  and  that  the  writer,  as  is  evident  f'-oni 
the  text,  was  not  aware  of  my  disenchantment  with  the  report's  text.  The  letter 
is  from  .Tack  W.  Palo,  executive  director  of  the  Blackstone  Valley  Committee  on 
Crime.  I  quote  it  in  its  entirety,  as  I  believe  its  message  so  warrants.  It  reads 
as  follows : 

Blackstone  Valley  Committee  on  Crime, 

May  9,  1972. 
Congres.^man  Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 
Ranhiirn  Hon^e  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  recently  viewed  a  TV  show  called  "60  Minutes"  which  did  a  great 
job  knockinsr  the  LEAA  prop^rnm. 

I  have  also  read  news  articles  pertaining  to  congressional  hearinars  which  hnve 
been  totally  biased  against  the  LEAA,  and  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  to  get 
something  off  my  chest. 

In  the  first  plnce  the  TV  programs  and  the  hearings  always  feature  Mr.  Chnrles 
Rogavin  who  initially  was  in  charge  of  LP]AA.  He  makes  a  great  ca.se  on  how 
poorly  the  program  is  being  run,  but  when  Mr.  Rogavin  was  in  charge  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  fimds  at  all  for  law  enforcement. 

Since  Mr.  Leonard  has  taken  over,  the  situation  has  improved,  but  as  a  result 
of  the  hearings  which  all  seem  to  reT)eat  the  same  deficiencies,  we  are  being 
crushed  by  bureaucratic  rules  ami  regulations. 

We  are  at  a  point  where  regional  units  such  as  ours  are  limited  to  drawing  op- 
erational money  on  a  monthly  basis  rather  than  quarterly  as  was  originally 
instituted. 
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This  result  has  tripled  the  paperwork  and  redtape.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, no  one  can  operate  a  business  on  a  shoestring,  and  that  is  now  what 
we  are  expected  to  do.  Just  because  a  few  States  have  mishandled  their  LEAA 
money  is  no  reason  why  a  State,  .such  as  Rhode  Island  which  is  doing  a  great 
job  with  LEAA  funds,  should  be  limited. 

I'm  sure  you  are  aware  that  after  years  and  years  of  functioning  on  minimal 
budgets,  LEAA  money  will  not  improve  our  law  enforcement  sy.stems  overnight. 
It  will  take  at  least  5  years  to  properly  evaluate  the  influence  of  LEAA  on  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

I  wish  that  when  you  hold  further  hearings,  you  obtain  some  testimony  by 
the  people  who  are  working  on  the  local  level,  so  you  can  get  a  good  compre- 
hensive idea  of  how  LEAA  is  working  out. 

As  far  as  Rhode  Island  is  concerned,  we  are  in  dire  need  of  your  assistance. 
LEAA  funds  appear  to  be  allocated  on  a  population  basis,  and  because  we  are 
implementing  so  many  new  and  modern  projects  we  are  not  obtaining  sufficient 
funds. 

Planning  money  is  so  insufficient,  it  is  causing  our  Governor's  Committee  on 
Crime  to  work  with  a  skeleton  staff.  Our  executive  director,  Mr.  Jack  Kilduff,  is 
being  forced  to  operate  at  the  extreme  limits  of  any  man's  capability.  My  own  staff 
which  has  responsibility  for  five  cities,  Pawtucket,  Woonsocket,  Central  Falls, 
Cumberland  and  Lincoln,  is  composed  of  myself,  one  assistant  who  specializes  in 
youth  programs,  and  one  secretary.  This  was  fine  in  the  beginning  but  after  2^/^ 
years  we  have  14  existing  projects  to  administer  while  writing  five  new  projects 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  respectfully  seek  your  assistance,  Mr.  Congressman,  in  seeing  that  more  ac- 
tion and  planning  money  be  allocated  to  Rhode  Island. 

We  are  doing  a  good  job,  the  funds  are  being  carefully  and  strictly  handled 
and  accounted  for,  and  I  don't  feel  that  Rhode  Island  should  suffer  for  the  inef- 
ficient operations  of  some  of  the  other  States. 
Respectfully, 

Jack  W.  Palo, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  Palo's  observations  convince  me  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  report  is  out  of 
focus.  I  hope  that  whoever  reads  the  report  will  realize  that  it  is  not  a  complete 
and  total  picture.  My  opinion  is  that  des-pite  the  criticism  from  one  of  the  persons 
who  previously  headed  the  agency,  LEAA  is  on  the  right  track.  The  agency  itself 
has  brought  abuses  to  light.  I  am  certain  they  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  all 
participants  in  the  program  and  as  a  guide  to  all  who  are  responsible  for  its 
administration. 

LEAA's  regionalization  and  the  increased  auditing  and  review  capabilities  that 
have  long  since  been  added  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  the  former 
problems. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  will  be  able  to  continue  to  have  confidence  in 
LEAA  and  in  its  present  funding  concept  provided  the  agency  receives  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Congress.  If  it  does,  and  if  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments will  fulfill  their  obligations,  LEAA  will  achieve  the  goals  for  which  it 
was  created. 

Uncorrected  by  this  comment,  Mike  Wallace's  "Sixty  Minutes"  television  show 
and  unfavorable  press  stories  might  shake  the  electroate's  faith  in  LEAA  with 
exceedingly  unfortunate  results. 

After  all,  the  safe  streets  program  has  already  contributed  much— very  much — 
toward  progress  against  crime.  And  I  happen  to  think  that  Mr.  Leonard  has 
done  a  good  job  in  a  short  time. 

I  have  talked  about  these  things  with  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.  I  have 
talked  with  the  laborers  in  the  vineyards — with  the  law  enforcement  leaders 
who  are  the  persons  most  directly  involved  with  the  safe  streets  concept.  It  is 
because  of  their  interest  and  their  very  real  concern  about  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram that  I  attended  the  hearings. 

Then,  too,  I  have  seen  the  youth  xerogram  at  work  in  Rhode  Island.  I  have  seen 
the  young  men  and  women  in  my  district  get  to  work  on  projects  that  are  doing 
something  about  the  problem.  They  are  using  LEAA  help  as  seed  money  to  build 
on.  They  are  creating  projects  that  are  keeping  boys  and  girls  away  from  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs.  I  have  per.sonal  knowledge  about  this  approach,  and 
I  like  it.  The  last  thing  I  want  to  happen  is  to  have  LEAA  put  in  jeopardy  be- 
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cause  of  the  unfortunate  and  irresponsible  things  that  were  said  in  the  report. 

Before  I  entered  the  Congress  I  practiced  law  for  quite  a  while.  I  had  many 
cases  involving  workmen's  compensation  claims.  From  this  experience  I  got  to 
know  that  there  are  a  few  phonies  everywhere.  LEAA  found  a  few  phonies,  too, 
as  the  hearing  record  shows.  In  the  meantime,  the  cheats  and  frauds  have  been 
thrown  out  of  the  Safe  Streets  program,  and  LEAA  is  getting  on  with  the  job  of 
helping  the  States  and  local  governments  fight  back  against  crime. 

That  is  the  way  it  should  be,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  re- 
porting these  facts  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Fern  AND  J.  St  Germain. 

Statement  of  Col.  Walter  E.  Stone,  Superintendent  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Police 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Colonel  Walter  E.  Stone,  and  I  am  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Police. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address  this  Subcommittee.  I  was  honored 
by  your  Invitation. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Representative  Fernand  J.  St  Germain  for  his  many 
efforts  in  support  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Police  and  the  State's  law  enforce- 
ment system  in  general.  He  has  always  been  a  steadfast  supporter  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  our  criminal  justice  professionals — and  has  been  dedicated 
to  helping  develop  effective  crime  reduction  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  express  my  support  of 
the  1968  Safe  Streets  Act's  block  grant  concept  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration. 

During  the  past  40  years,  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  law  enforcement 
field.  During  that  time,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  programs  initiated  which  were 
primarily  designed  to  assist  the  police  officer  in  his  role  of  enforcing  the  laws 
which  govern  our  society.  However,  no  one  program  has  been  more  effective  in 
assisting  the  entire  spectrum  of  law  enforcement  and  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem than  LEAA's.  For  years,  special  programs  and  projects  never  could  be  real- 
ized because  of  the  funding  they  required.  Today  a  great  many  of  these  programs 
and  projects  have  become  a  reality  through  LEAA's  support. 

In  its  1967  report  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  called  attention  to  the  need  for  a  complete  overhaul 
of  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  system.  However,  we  in  the  law 
enforcement  profession  always  have  been  aware  of  our  problems — of  the  need 
to  up-date  outmoded  methods  and  to  take  advantage  of  modern  day  technology. 
All  studies  conducted  by  the  various  committees,  including  the  President's 
Crime  Commission,  agreed  that  large  sums  of  money  would  have  to  be  expended 
to  resolve  our  problems.  Only  the  Federal  government  had  financial  resources 
on  such  a  scale.  The  Safe  Streets  Act  made  them  available. 

One  of  the  problems  we  in  New  England  were  confronted  with  was  organized 
crime.  As  early  as  1960,  I  personally  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  Criminal 
Intelligence  Bureau  to  be  set  up  under  the  six  New  England  state  police  admin- 
istrators. It  would  have  allowed  state  police  agencies  in  New  England  to  operate 
across  State  lines,  providing  criminal  intelligence  information  on  the  movement 
and  activities  on  those  engaged  in  organized  crime. 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  such  a  bureau  funded  by  LEAA  is  in  oper- 
ation under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  five  New  England  attorney  generals  as  well 
as  the  six  New  England  state  police  administrators.  This  bureau  is  staffed  by 
former  members  of  the  FBI,  state  p  )lice,  and  other  law  enforcement  officers 
as  well  as  other  professional  people  who  have  expertise  to  contribute  to  this  proj- 
ect. This  three-year  project  establishes  a  multi-State  Organized  Crime  Intelli- 
gence System.  When  completed,  it  should  help  us  understand  the  complexity  of 
organized  crime  in  New  England.  It  will  also  be  the  beginning  of  a  permanent 
New  England  intelligence  system  that  will  assist  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
combating  organized  crime  throughout  the  country. 

The  New  England  state  police  departments  have  greatly  benefitted  by  the 
financial  and  technical  assi.stance  LEAA  has  provided.  With  the  Agency's 
assistance,  the  six  New  England  state  police  administrators  established  the 
first  New  England  State  Police  Staff  and  Command  College  in  Foster,  Rhode 
Island,  where  staff  personnel  are  acquainted  with  modern  management  tech- 
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niqiies.  This  college  has  provided  the  New  England  state  police  organizations 
with  a  nucleus  of  trained  personnel. 

The  Staff  and  Command  College  has  also  conducted  several  seminars  on 
organized  crime  designed  to  acquaint  not  only  state  police  personnel  but  also 
municipal  and  town  law  enforcement  officers  with  the  activities  of  those  actively 
engaged  with  organized  criminal  operations  in  New  England. 

In  1971,  LEAA  assisted  the  Rhode  Island  Governor's  Commission  on  Crime 
to  launch  a  project  designed  to  provide  the  State  with  one  of  the  most  sophis- 
ticated communication  systems  in  the  country.  This  project  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  1975,  and  it  will  serve  law  enforcement  agencies  and  bureaus 
within  Rhode  Island's  criminal  justice  system.  This  project  has  three  primary 
objectives.  First,  to  provide  data  concentration  and  network  control  for  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  State.  Second,  to  provide  crime  incidence  statistics, 
criminal  profiles,  and  arrest  information  which  will  enable  us  to  better  satisfy 
contact,  investisative,  and  surveillance  requirement's.  Third,  to  provide  manage- 
ment information  for  all  agencies  in  the  area  of  patrol,  information  control, 
crime,  and  coordination. 

As  I  previously  stated,  the  above  projects  and  programs  have  become  a  real- 
ity. However,  if  we  are  ever  to  be  successful  in  fighting  organized  crime  and 
in  reducing  crime  on  our  streets,  we  must  continue  our  up-dating  process. 

Just  last  week,  I  announced  my  intentions  as  Chairman  of  the  New  England 
State  Police  Administrators  Conference  to  present  a  proposal  to  that  agency 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  regional  security  facility  for  persons  held  in 
protective  custody.  Since  the  Brinks  robbery  in  the  ear^y  1950's,  we  have  seen 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  testify  and  turn  State's 
witne.ss  because  they  beMeve  we  can  protect  them.  We  have  to  show  them  that 
we  can  deliver  that  protection. 

If  is  a'sn  my  opiriinn  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Tnvest'gati'^n  shouM  exj^and 
its  laboratory  facilities  and  establish  regional  labs  throughout  the  United 
States.  Each  and  every  day,  new  scientific  methods  for  the  handling  and  process- 
ing of  physical  evidence  are  being  developed. 

The  cost  factor  involved  in  training  personnel  and  purchasing  this  sophisti- 
cated laboratory  equipment  is  excessive  for  any  one  state  or  agency.  However, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  long  been  a  leader  in  this  fie'd.  and 
I  hope  that  those  in  charge  of  that  outstanding  agency  can  be  convinced  of  the 
need  to  estabM'^h  nnd  mnke  available  to  the  police  agencies  throughout  the 
country  the  very  best  modern  scientific  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  T  am  .sure  that  your  committee  is  well  aware  of  both  the 
su^'^essfu'  and  unsuc<^essfui  programs  that  have  been  funded  by  the  T^aw 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  many 
successful  programs  should  have  greater  weight  than  the  few  unsuccessful 
programs. 

We  are  lust  be^innin?  to  make  in-roads  against  cr'me  in  th's  nation.  Th«^re 
are  h'^rri'-eris  of  thousands  of  loya^,  dedicated  police  officers  in  our  f^ountry 
todiy.  Whatever  financial  assistance  they  receive  to  obtain  the  very  best  in 
modem  te'^hnoingv,  training,  and  equipment  must  come  from  you,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Coneress. 

T.  tiiprpfoT-p.  rpsnootfiiTv  rpoup«t  thnf  each  and  e^ery  member  ^f  this  com- 
mittee give  his  sunport  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
As.sistanoe  Administration.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  St  Germain.  I  thank  the  chairman  and  thank  the  subcommittee 
for  their  indiilsrence. 

Chairman  KoniNO.  Tliank  a^ou  ver^^  much. 

Our  next  witness  this  mornino-  will  ho  the  Honorable  James  "V.  Stan- 
ton, ronq-ressmnn  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  is  the  author  of  H.R. 
5746.  We  are  deli.qrhted  to  welcome  von  here  this  morninsr.  Con.frress- 
man  Stanton.  We  know  that  ^-on  have  loeen  verv  interested  and  con- 
cerned as  a  len-islator  with  LEAA.  and  T  know  that  dnrins:  the  past 
several  months  yon  and  T  have  had  discussions  in  this  area  and  T  know 
von  brinq;  some  expertise  to  this  field.  Please  proceed,  the  committee 
is  very  eagfer  to  hear  yonr  views. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
SANFORD  WATZMAN,  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 

Mr.  Stanton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appre- 
ciate your  leadership  in  this  area  and  to  the  members  of  the  panel  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf 
of  H.R.  5746,  the  Emercrency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1973.  This  is  a 
bipartisan  bill  whose  principal  coauthor  is  Mr.  Seiberlinjr  of  this  sub- 
committee. Another  coauthor  is  Mr.  Sandman  of  this  subcommittee.  We 
offer  H.R.  5746  as  an  alternative  to  the  administration's  H.R.  5613, 
the  so-called  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing;  Act.  The  latter  was 
outlined  for  you  last  Thursday  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Richarcl  G.  Kleindienst. 

We  view  our  bill  as  more  realistic,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  zeros 
in  on  places  around  the  country  where  two-thirds  of  the  crime  occurs — 
the  large  urban-suburban  areas.  Ours,  too,  is  a  revenue-sharinj?  bill.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  move  far  enoujjh  along  on  the  road  to  revenue 
sharing — as  far  as  the  administration  and  Congress  already  have  taken 
us  in  the  general  revenue  sharing  act  of  1972,  and  as  far  as  President 
Nixon  would  have  us  come  with  most  of  his  special  revenue-sharing 
proposals — we  arrive,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  at  the  bill  on  which  Mr. 
Kleindienst  expounded,  but  rather  at  the  Stanton-Seiberling  bill. 
Under  the  administration  bill,  the  process  of  revenue  sharing  reaches 
a  sort  of  dead  end  in  the  State  capitals.  The  Stanton-Seiberling  bill 
keeps  Federal  funds  for  crime  control  on  the  move,  so  to  speak.  It 
routes  the  aid  from  Washington  to  the  State  capitals,  and  then  on  to 
what  we  define  as  "high  crime  urban  areas." 

I  would  like  to  make  one  additional  point  in  these  prefatory  re- 
marks. Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  others  here  of  course  are  aware  of  the 
running  controversy  that  began  with  the  establishment  of  LEAA  in 
1968.  Some  Members  of  Congress  wanted  State-orientation  legislation. 
Others  wanted  a  city-oriented  bill,  with  aid  dispensed  on  a  proiect-by- 
project  basis.  H.R.  5746  resolves  this  question  with  an  even-handed 
approach.  It  does  away  with  catesrorical  aid.  whether  it  be  to  States  or 
cities.  Our  bill  accords  bloc  grants  to  the  States,  to  be  used  by  each 
State  for  its  own  needs  and  for  ffivinrr  iruidance  and  assistance  to  areas 
of  relatively  light  population  and  comparatively  low-crime  problems. 
The  legislation  also  retains  fund  passthroujrh  provisions  for  these 
areas;  and  the  bill  also  awards  bloc  crrants  to  the  hi<Th-crime  urban 
areas — the  large  county-city-suburban  complexes  where  the  streets 
are  parti cularlv  unsafe. 

The  fact  that  the  streets  are  unsafe  is  a  point  I  did  not  think  T  would 
have  to  emphasize  in  this  statement.  However,  after  reviewing  Mr. 
Kleindienst's  incredible  testimony,  I  must  say  that  rebuttal  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  record.  The  fact  is  tliat.  after  4i/,"years.  the  LEAA  still  is 
not  effective.  We  must  start  here,  in  this  very  room,  to  restructure 
that  agency's  program  in  a  way  that  would  have  it  perform  muHi  bet- 
ter— not  only  to  safeguard  the  ^2.5  billion  investment  that  the  tax- 
payers have'  already  made  in  LEAA,  but  also  to  iustify  any  new 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  a  program  that  heretofore  has  accomplished 
little  more  than  to  spawn  a  giant  new  bureaucracy  in  Washington,  and 
a  second  generation  of  smaller  bureaucracies  at  the  multi-State  regional 
level,  at  the  State  level  and  at  the  sub-State  regional  level. 
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If  the  present  LEAA  program  were  as  effective  as  Mr.  Kleindienst 
would  have  us  believe  it  is — and  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  really  does  not  alter  that  program  a  great 
deal — then  we  would  not  have  the  Gallup  organization  rating  crime, 
only  last  January,  as  the  worst  urban  problem.  Dr.  Gallup  reported 
that  the  "fear  of  crime  has  pervaded  all  levels  of  U.S.  society,"  and 
that  it  heads  "the  list  of  concerns  of  residents  of  cities  and  communi- 
ties of  all  sizes  across  the  Nation."  He  continued — and  I  quote :  "Half 
of  all  persons  interviewed  (51  percent)  think  there  is  more  crime  in 
the  areas  where  they  live  than  there  was  a  year  ago  ...  A  comparison 
of  current  survey  findings  with  those  ...  in  early  1972  shows  increas- 
ing pessimism.  At  that  time,  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of  citi- 
zens (35  percent)   .  .  .  said  crime  was  on  the  increase." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  checked  with  the  Gallup  organization  to  de- 
termine how  these  finds  were  made.  I  think  it  is  significant  that,  when 
interviewers  asked  the  question — "What  do  you  regard  as  your  com- 
munity's worst  problem?"  They  did  not  hand  the  subjects  a  check  list. 
Twenty-one  percent — spontaneously — ventured  that  crime  was  the 
worst  problem,  an  additional  10  percent  said  it  was  drugs  and  an  ad- 
ditional 6  percent  said  it  was  juvenile  delinquency.  Other  problems 
cited,  but  not  nearly  as  frequently  as  crime  and  problems  associated 
with  it,  were  traffic,  high  taxes,  pollution  and  so  forth. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  recent  survey  by  Life  magazine,  with 

43.000  readers  who  "approximate  the  national  population  distribu- 
tion" responding,  produced  these  findings : 

Seventy-eight  percent  sometimes  feel  unsafe  in  their  own  homes ;  80 
percent  in  big  cities  are  afraid  in  the  streets  at  night ;  43  percent  of  fam- 
ilies were  crime  victims  last  year;  30  percent  keep  a  gim  for  self- 
defense  ;  41  percent  say  their  police  protection  is  inadequate ;  70  per- 
cent would  pay  higher  taxes  for  better  protection. 

I  submit,  ]\ir.  Chairman,  that  these  are  the  people  whom  we  repre- 
sent, and  it  is  their  feelings,  rather  than  Mr.  Kleindienst's  statistics, 
that  more  likely  reflect  the  true  situation.  At  the  outset  of  these  hear- 
ings, Mr.  Chairman,  you  offered  statistics  that  are  less  cheerful  than 
those  presented  by  Attorney  General  Kliendienst.  For  the  purposes  of 
my  own  presentation,  I  will  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  opposing 
figures.  But  I  would  like  to  make  two  points. 

First,  statistical  trends  mean  nothing  to  the  man  or  woman  on  the 
street.  Only  the  overwhelming  number  of  crimes  has  meaning.  I  pre- 
sent here  an  excerpt  from  an  article  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
of  November  28, 1972.  It  is  sel.f -explanatory.  I  quote :  "Although  crime 
in  Cleveland  is  down  7.2  percent  for  the  first  9  months  of  this  year — 
(a  figure  which  itself,  incidentally,  has  been  challenged) — the  crime 
rate  is  five  times  what  it  was  10  year  ago.  Cleveland  police  reported 
9,054  felonies  in  1962.  Last  year  there  were  46,295.  There  are  already 
30,353  marked  up  for  the  first  9  months  of  this  year.  Homicides  are  up 

19.1  percent.  Rape  is  up  12.2  percent.  Robberies  decreased  6.3  per- 
cent, but  there  were  3,939  committed.  There  were  also  1,468  assaults." 

Second,  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Kleindienst  is  so  certain  of  his  statis- 
tics that  he  personally  would  want  to  venture  out  alone  at  night  on 
the  streets  of  Washington.  Avhich  statistically  he  says,  are  much  safer. 
I  wonder  whether  he  would  care  to  walk  the  streets  of  Cleveland  at 
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night — or  the  streets  of  some  other  city.  I  don't  think  he  would.  I 
don't  think  you  would.  I  know  I  wouldn't — and  neither  would  most  of 
my  constituents. 

I  say  these  thino:s  because  I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
begin  here  by  rejecting  bland  assurances  of  progress,  and  that  we  draft 
new  legislation  that  will  protect  and  reassure  our  constituents.  I  am 
convinced  that  meaningful  reform  of  LEAA  can  be  achieved  only 
through  an  honest  appraisal  of  where  we  stand,  and  through  some 
fresh  thinking  on  where  we  ought  to  go. 

With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  our  own  past  efforts  and 
those  of  two  administrations,  we  ought  to  begin  by  acknowledging  that 
we  in  Washington,  after  all,  do  not  know  the  answers.  After  4%  years 
of  the  LEAA  program — and  $2.5  billion  later — we  still  do  not  Imow 
what  causes  crime — or,  once  crime  occurs,  how  to  cope  with  it  in  a  man- 
ner that  best  serves  the  interests  of  society.  These  answers  so  far  have 
eluded  not  only  the  Federal  Government  but  also,  we  must  confess, 
the  50  State  governments. 

It  really  is  not  surprising  that  this  is  so.  Because  of  their  limited  jur- 
isdictions. Federal  and  State  officials  concerned  with  law  enforcement 
and  administration  of  justice  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  deal- 
ing on  the  streets  with  the  kinds  of  crime  that  frighten  people  most — 
the  muffgings,  the  robberies,  the  rapes  and  other  assaults.  An  infusion 
of  Federal  funds  and  the  establishment  of  new  bureaucracies  has  not 
measurably  increased  the  capability  o,f  the  Federal  and  Statue,  govern- 
ments. This  failure  was  inevitable".  For  we  must  keep  in  mind,  a.fter 
all,  that  we  have  not  increased  the  opera^^ional  resnonsibilty  of  the 
Federal  and  State  officials.  It  is  the  local  officials  who  have  remained  on 
the  front  line  in  the  fight  against  crime.  In  the  year  197B,  we  still  look 
to  our  city  and  suburban  police,  to  our  sheriff's  deputies,  our  trial 
judges,  our  prosecutors,  our  probation  officers,  our  mayors,  our  county 
commissioners,  our  city  and  suburban  councilmen,  for  immediate  assis- 
tance when  crime  threatens,  and  when  crime  occurs. 

H.R.  5746  accepts  this  reality.  It  recognizes  that  we  do  not  want  to 
change  our  laws  to  create,  in  a  democratic  society,  new  institutions  that 
might  start  a  trend  toward  centralization  of  police  powers  and  func- 
tions at  the  national  or  State  levels.  We  want  this  power  dispersed  to 
be  exercised,  as  it  always  has  been  in  the  United  States,  locally — by 
public  officials  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  elected  by  the  people.  We  do 
not  want  to  arm  faceless  bureaucrats  with  control  of  the  police,  nor 
do  we  want  to  trust  them  to  dispense  justice. 

Our  bill,  then,  provides  the  local  officials  who  have  such  responsibil- 
ity and  who,  we  insist,  must  keep  it— with  adequate  financial  assistance 
to  carry  out  this  mission.  Our  rationale  is  that  somewhere  out  there  in 
the  big*  cities,  there  must  be  people  with  brains,  experience  and  motiva- 
tion sufficient  to  deal  with  crime  at  least  as  successfully— or  no  worse- 
than  it  is  now  being  dealt  with  under  State  and  Federal  power  over- 
seers. And  if  these  local  officials  fail,  H.R.  5746  will  no  longer  permit 
them  to  pass  the  buck  on  up  to  the  State  and  Federal  governments,  as 
the  habit  has  been  of  late.  Rather,  they  would  have  to  answer  for  it  at 
the  polls.  .  11- 

Wliat  I  am  preaching  here,  of  course,  is  decentralization — the  phi- 
losophy underlying  revenue  sharing.  As  Alice  Rivlin  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  points  out,  there  has  been  a  "conversion  of  liberals"  to  this 
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concept,  because  of  "a  new  realism  about  the  capacity  of  a  central  gov- 
ernment to  manage  social  action  programs  effectively."  She  adds, 
though,  that  we  are  not  ready  to  give  up  entirely  on  the  notion  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  Federal  role,  and  that  the  States  should  not  end  up 
with  everything — because  "within  States,  resources  are  frequently  con- 
centrated where  the  problems  are  least  acute."  She  continues:  "The 
intervention  of  the  Federal  Government  is  required  to  channel  re- 
sources to  areas  of  need,  a  task  that,  fortunately,  it  is  well  equipped  to 
liandle.  Two  activities  that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  carries  out  with 
great  efficiency  are  collecting  taxes  and  writing  checks.  Since  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  good  at  collecting  and  handing  out  money,  but 
inept  at  administering  service  programs,  then  it  might  make  sense  to 
restrict  its  role  in  social  action  mainly  to  tax  collection  and  check 
writing  and  leave  the  detailed  administration  of  social  action  pro- 
grams to  smaller  units.  This  view  implies  cutting  out  categorical 
grants-in-aid  with  detailed  guidelines  and  expenditure  controls.  Lower 
levels  of  government  would  receive  funds  through  revenue  sharing  or 
block  grants  for  general  purposes. 

As  to  accountability,  Mrs.  Kivlin  holds — and  I  agree  with  her  analy- 
sis— that  we  ought  to  state  it  not  in  terms  of  inputs — through  detailed 
guidelines  and  controls  on  expenditure — but  rather  through  outputs. 
In  other  words,  our  local  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  officials 
should  be  held  accountable  afterwards,  in  terms  of  their  performance 
in  bringing  crime  under  control. 

This  is  the  kind  of  program  contemplated  by  H.R.  5746.  Through 
this  legislation,  as  I  envision  it,  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  to  give  financial  support,  to  engage  in  broad  research  into 
the  causes  of  crime  and  means  of  coping  with  it,  to  disseminate  na- 
tionally information  about  successful  programs  in  specific  places,  and 
to  perform  such  other  functions  as  gathering  statis'^ics  and  assuring 
their  veracity.  The  States  would  have  the  role  of  assisting  smaller 
communities,  coordinating  crime-fighting  efforts  with  the  States  and 
operating  the  one  major  program  for  which  States  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility, that  being  the  prison  program.  And  the  role  of  the  cities, 
suburbs,  and  counties  would  remain  what  it  now  is — conducting  the 
operations  in  the  war  against  crime,  but  better  armed  financially  to  use 
the  resources  of  the  police,  the  courts,  and  a  mix  of  social  programs. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliere  is  another  important  reason  for  di- 
recting money  quickly  to  the  "high  crime  urban  areas"  in  the  form  of 
bloc  grants.  The  reason  is  that  the  pipeline  for  Federal  as.sistance 
funds  is  so  clogged  with  redtape  that  much  of  the  money  still  is  stuck 
there,  41/2  years  after  the  establishment  of  LEAA.  We  are  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  President  has  asked  for  money,  Congress  has  appro- 
priated it,  LEAA  has  put  it  in  the  pipeline — but  incredibly  large 
amounts  of  it  have  moved  not  at  all,  or  hardly  at  all.  If  the  money 
leaving  Washington  is  intercepted  in  the  State  capitals,  becoming  un- 
speakably tardy  in  reaching  the  large  cities  where  most  of  the  crimes 
are  being  committed,  then  what  good  is  the  money  ? 

Late  in  1971,  when  I  first  called  attention  to  this  fact  on  the  House 
floor,  I  reported  the  General  Accounting  Office  had  informed  me  that 
fiscal  year  1971  ended  with  92.1  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
that  year  still  being  held  in  State  capitals.  The  money  had  not  been 
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made  no  distribution  at  all  of  1971  funds — Alabama,  Alaska,  Connect- 
icut, Florida,  Hawaii,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and 
Virginia.  Furthermore,  more  than  half  of  the  fiscal  1970  money  still 
had  not  been  spent  at  that  time. 

I  have  had  the  (Comptroller  General  I'un  a  more  recent  check  for  me. 
Here  are  some  of  his  findina^s — as  of  September  30,  1972,  3  months 
after  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1972 : 

Nearly  20  percent  of  the  LEAA's  fiscal  1970  funds  had  not  been  dis- 
bursed to  local  governments  by  the  State  of  New  York.  The  figure  for 
California  exceeded  20  percent.  For  Alabama  and  Hawaii,  it  exceeded 
10  percent. 

As  to  fiscal  1972  funds,  more  than  half  of  them— and  I  cite  here  only 
a  few  examples — were  still  being  held  in  the  State  capitals  in  Illinois, 
Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Washington  State,  and  nearly  half  had  not 
moved  from  the  State  capitals  in  Pennsylvania,  Florida,  and 
Wisconsin. 

As  to  fiscal  1972  funds,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  State's  alloca- 
tion still  had  not  been  distributed  to  the  cities  in  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington State — again,  to  cite  only  a  few  examples. 

Furthermore,  1  learned  from  the  Comptroller  General  that  as  of  a 
few  weeks  ago,  some  $12  million  had  to  be  returned  to  the  LEAA  in 
Washington  by  various  States  because  redtape  had  prevented  the  States 
from  spending  the  money  fast  enough,  and  the  spending  deadline  had 
lapsed. 

I  know  it  seems  incredible  that  this  should  happen,  but  I  think  I 
can  illustrate  why.  I  have  here  with  me  a  scroll  which  the  bureaucrats 
refer  to  as  a  flow  chart.  It  is  from  New  York  City.  Municipal  officials 
furnished  me  with  this  chart  last  year  when  I  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  the  snail's  pace  of  LEAA  fundin.<r.  The  chart  depicts  several  hun- 
dred actions  that  must  be  taken  at  different  levels  of  Government,  and 
in  different  offices  within  each  level,  to  move  the  money  along.  In  other 
words,  this  is  a  trip  ticket  showing  how  spending  authorizations  are 
routed  from  the  desk  of  one  bureaucrat  to  another.  You  would  never 
believe  how  many  desks  are  involved. 

H.E.  5746  would  purge  the  LEAA  proijram  of  most  of  this  redtape 
by  doing  away  with  the  requirements  for  separate  applications,  plan- 
ning papers  and  justification  papers  for  each  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  project. 

[Scroll  being  unfolded  and  displayed.] 

Mr.  Stanton.  The  State  capitals  and  the  high  crime  urban  areas 
would  receive  lump  sums  of  cash  from  LEAA,  and  they  would  draw 
on  these  sums  as  they  see  fit.  The  make- work  of  paperwork  would 
come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1972  I  Avrote  letters  to  mayors  and  other  hi<rh 
officials  in  our  56  lar.Qfest  cities,  asking  them  Avhether  they  were  being 
allocated  sufficient  LEAA  funds— that  is,  compared  with  areas  of 
lesser  population  in  their  States — and  whether  the  money  that  was 
allocated  to  them  was  timely  in  reaching  them.  I  received  a  response 
from  most  of  these  cities — iii  some  cases,  lengthy  letters  of  reply.  Gen- 
erally, the  answer  was  no  to  both  questions.  I  think  these  replies  will 
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prove  helpful  to  this  subcommittee,  and  I  will  have  my  office  submit 
them  to  you  for  the  record  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodiko.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  letters  referred  to  are  at  p.  7;^6,  appendix  E.I.] 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  would  like  to  move  now  to  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
Stanton-Seiberling  bill.  However,  I  must  point  out  that  the  bill,  re- 
introduced this  year,  was  drafted  for  the  92d  Congress — at  a  time 
when  the  legislative  authorization  for  LEAA  was  not  about  to  expire, 
as  it  is  now.  Therefore,  the  bill  as  presently  written  retains  certain 
cash-match  and  other  provisions  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be 
in  the  law  at  all.  If  I  were  redrafting  the  legislation  today,  it  would 
emerge  as  a  clean  revenue  sharing  bill.  I  have  not  done  so  only  be- 
cause I  know  this  subcommittee  will  likely  start  from  scratch  to  mark 
up  new  legislation.  Therefore,  I  offer  H.R.  5746  primarily  as  a  legisla- 
tive vehicle.  It  has  not  been  updated,  but  its  central  provisions  do 
point  the  way  to  true  revenue  sharing  for  law  enforcement. 

These  are  the  provisions : 

First,  the  bill  seeks  to  establish  new  entities  for  LEAA  purposes, 
termed  "high  crime  urban  areas.''  These  are  defined  as  "any  city 
with  a  population  of  not  less  than  250,000  and  any  counties,  boroughs 
or  parishes,  if  any,  with  respect  to  which  such  city  substantially  uses 
or  shares  services  relating  to  law  enforcement.''  In  virtually  all  cases, 
we  are  speaking  of  large  cities,  their  suburbs  and  the  counties  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

The  figure  of  250,000  obviously  is  arbitrary,  but  it  was  selected  for 
two  reasons.  First,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  LEAA  funds 
in  areas  of  great  need  rather  than  to  spread  this  money  around  the 
country  in  a  thin  dew,  as  one  writer  has  described  it.  Second,  it  hap- 
pens that  metropolitan  areas  of  this  size  are  precisely  the  ones  that 
need  this  assistance  most.  These  areas,  while  accounting  for  only  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population,  experienced  40  percent  of  the 
serious  crime  in  the  United  States  in  1971.  The  average  serious  crime 
rate  for  these  cities  was  55  per  1,000  population,  compared  with  22 
per  1,000  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Also,  these  cities,  when  combined 
with  their  surrounding  metropolitan  areas,  account  for  66  percent  of 
the  Nation's  serious  crime. 

The  reason  for  including  counties — not  merely  cities — in  the  so- 
called  high  crime  urban  areas  is  that,  in  most  jurisdictions  the  city 
controls  the  police  force  alone,  while  the  county  operates  the  courts 
and  correctional  facilities.  No  comprehensive  programs  could  be 
launched  were  the  courts  and  correctional  officials  not  brought  into 
the  planning  and  operation. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  point  out,  ;Mr.  Chairman,  that  my 
city,  Cleveland,  was  chosen  by  LEAA,  as  was  your  city  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  as  one  of  the  eight  so-called  "Special  Impact"  cities,  which  are 
receiving  special  LEAA  grants  of  $20  million  apiece  over  3  years. 
Despite  the  generosity  of  the  Justice  Department  officials  for  my  bali- 
wick.  I  am  critical  of  this  program  because  the  money  is  given  only  to 
the  city,  with  the  suburbs  and  the  county  being  frozen  out. 

I  doubt  that  an  effective  crimefighting  program  can  be  mounted  in 
Cleveland  for  this  reason.  I  have  other  criticisms  of  the  Cleveland 
program  which  I  shall  be  inserting  soon  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
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But  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Avoiild  like  to  point  out  that 
H.R.  5746  covers  all  the  laro;e  cities,  not  merely  eight,  and  it  covers 
them  as  a  matter  of  right.  They  are  not  selected  for  special  favors  by 
the  political  process,  and  no  one  would  be  able  to  level  that  accusation. 

Second,  the  bill  asserts  that  each  high  crime  area  shall  constitute 
a  separate  regional  planning  unit.  This  would  preclude  its  becoming 
submerged  in  any  larger  intrastate  region  that  might  exist  for  LEAA 
purposes  inside  the  State.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  provision  of  H.R.  5746,  as  are  most  of  the 
other  key  provisions,  is  consistent  with  the  plan  initiated  in  Ohio  by 
Governor  John  Gilligan,  who  has  launched  a  program  of  dispensing 
bloc  grants  of  LEAA  funds  to  the  State's  six  largest  metropolitan 
areas. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  receipt  of  the  bloc  grant  by  high 
crime  urban  areas  hinges  only  on  two  simple  conditions.  One  is  that 
the  area  would  have  to  submit  a  plan  for  use  of  the  money,  although 
there  would  be  no  requirement  for  awaiting  review  and  approval  of 
the  plan.  To  impose  such  a  requirement  would  serve  only  to  retard  the 
flow  of  funds.  The  second  is  that  a  criminal  justice  coordinating  coun- 
cil would  have  to  be  established  in  the  area,  and  notification  would  have 
to  be  given  of  its  existence.  The  council  would  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  the  city,  suburban  and  county  governments — officials  repre- 
senting the  police,  the  courts  and  corrections — and  it  would  have  com- 
plete control  over  all  LEAA  moneys  allocated  to  the  area.  Its  ex- 
istence would  assure  a  coordinated  comprehensive  attack  on  the  crime 
problem.  Until  such  a  council  is  organized,  the  high  crime  urban  area 
would  be  ineligible  to  receive  the  LEAA  bloc  grant. 

Fourth,  the  bill  states  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that  the 
bloc  grants  be  used  in  addition  to,  rather  than  in  lieu  of,  any  funds 
budgeted  locally  for  crime  control  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

Fifth,  the  bill  allocates  to  each  high  crime  urban  area  a  sum  of 
money  based  on  the  area's  population  and  crime  rate  under  a  formula 
that  weights  the  crime  factor  twice  as  heavily  as  population.  For  ex- 
ample, my  Cuyahoga  County  has  16  percent  of  Ohio's  population  but 
more  than  23  percent  of  its  crime.  Therefore,  the  formula  would  dic- 
tate for  Cuyahoga  County  a  bloc  grant  equal  to  21  percent  of  the 
money  allocated  to  Ohio  by  LEAA  for  distribution  to  local  govern- 
ments and  combinations  thereof. 

Sixth,  the  bill  does  not  change  the  formula  under  which  States  are 
allocated  LEAA  money.  Population  is  the  principal  criterion  for  this 
purpose.  Nor  does  it  interfere  otherwise  with  the  pass-through  of 
LEAA  funds  received  by  the  State,  to  smaller  units  of  local 
government. 

This  completes  my  presentation,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  you  and  your  colleagues  might  have. 

Chairman  RoDi NO.  Thank  you  Very  much,  Mr.  Stanton,  for  a  very  im- 
pressive presentation  of  a  difficult  subject.  Congressman,  yours  is  also 
a  revenue-sharing  bill  as  the  administration's  bill  is. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Yes ;  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  think  we  will  agree  that  the  major  difference  be- 
tween the  bills  actually  is  that  your  approach  in  the  revenue-sharing 
formula  is  geared  not  to  the  States,  but  directly  to  the  larger  cities  and 
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the  surrounding  suburban  areas  where  there  is  a  high  incidence  of 
crime ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  also  directed  to- 
ward a  coordinated  approach,  not  just  to  a  police  approach.  In  other 
words,  it  takes  into  account  the  correctional  institutions  and  the  social 
services  that  most  people  recognize  need  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  any 
crime-fighting  operation. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mentioning  that  fact,  Congressman,  the  adminis- 
tration's revenue-sharing  proposal  with  no  restrictions  attached,  and 
funds  going  to  the  States  without  prior  approval  of  their  plan  but 
merely  upon  the  filing,  would  leave  the  funds  in  such  a  nianner  that 
they  could  be  distributed,  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
if  you  understand  it  this  way,  too,  without  having  to  go  to  specific  areas 
such  as  corrections  or  law  enforcement  education. 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  correct ;  that  is  my  understanding  of  the  bill, 
and  a  good  example  of  that  is  the  $20  million,  that  "special  impact" 
money,  that  is  going  to  Cleveland.  It  is  just  going  for  the  most  part  to 
the  city  of  Cleveland  police  operation  and  also  for  the  Cleveland 
Work  House  and  in  a  letter  from  the  State  authority,  Joe  ^Vhite,  who 
is  the  deputy  director  in  charge  of  LEAA  in  Columbus,  points  out  that 
the  Cleveland  Work  House  is  a  minimum  security  institution  housing 
persons  convicted  of  alcohol  influence,  disorderly  conduct,  vagrancy, 
and  minor  assaults.  So  not  all  of  the  $20  million  is  going  to  address  it- 
self to  the  problem  of  the  felon,  to  the  dope  peddler,  to  the  people  that 
have  to  go  to  the  county  jurisdiction  and  that  is  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration's approach.  It  falls  short  of  directing  itself  to  that  special 
coordinated  approach  we  need  to  fight  crime  in  the  major  urban 
areas. 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  Attorney  General  in  his  statement  seems  to 
have  complete  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  local  municipalities  and 
the  other  government  bodies  which  would  be  receiving  the  funds  from 
the  States,  to  distribute  those  funds  in  a  manner  that  might  most  effec- 
tively and  prevent  crime.  Do  you  agree  with  this  kind  of  approach  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No  ;  I  disagree  with  the  approach  of  the  administra- 
tion and  I  think  that  they  would  perpetuate  the  thin  dew  dropping 
of  funds  without  concern  to  the  areas  of  crime.  The  reason  that  we 
wrote  into  this  bill  the  formula  for  bloc  grants,  so  that  the  money 
would  be  distributed  predicated  on  the  incidence  of  crime  and  popula- 
tion, was  because  that  way  the  moneys  are  spent  on  the  coordinated 
operation  in  the  county  where  the  problem  exists.  Now  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  once  the  Governor  of  any  State  is  given  the  money  that 
he  is  going  to  direct  it  to  where  the  problem  is.  He  might  continue  this 
process  which  we  have  seen  examples  of  where  they  buy  sophisticated 
electronic  equipment  with  LEAA  money  in  areas  that  don't  need  it, 
and  they  waste  the  money  rather  than  directing  it  toward  a  particular 
area. 

Chairman  Rodino.  You  have  been  a  leading  critic  of  the  States  delin- 
quency in  distribution  and  disbursement  of  Federal  funds.  Would  you 
have  confidence  that  the  cities  or  this  urban  council  which  you  would 
create  in  the  high  crime  areas  would  do  a  better  and  quicker  and  more 
effective  job  utilizing  moneys  that  they  are  given  directly  as  you 
envision  ? 
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Mr.  Staxtox.  We  try  and  avoid  that  rather  bitter  State-city  fight 
that  continually  goes  on  in  the  Congress  by  having  a  passthroiigh  pro- 
vision for  the  funds  through  the  State  to  the  local  communities.  The 
reason  for  this  obviously  is  that  the  State  has  a  role  to  play,  but  it  is 
a  much  more  limited  role  than  the  role  of  the  local  communities.  The 
role  of  the  State  is  limited  primarily  to  the  prison  system  because  they 
have  a  large  responsibility  in  this  area. 

Chairman  Rodino.  In  other  words.  Congressman,  you  see  the  cities  as 
better  equipped  to  effectively  absorb  the  funds  that  would  be  distrib- 
uted for  the  purpose  of  reducing  and  preventing  crime. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman — only  on  the  basis,  though, 
that  they  take  the  coordinated  approach.  I  would  not  be  for  taking 
the  dollars  and  just  directing  them  to  the  local  police  departments.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  serious  mistake  and  I  think  we  have  got  to  re- 
quire them  to  have  these  coordinated  justice  operations  or  councils  in 
each  of  the  large  urban  areas. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Your  bill,  as  you  state,  also  differs  from  the  ad- 
ministration's in  the  fact  that  it  would  contain  a  matching  requirement 
and  other  Federal  strings.  AVliat  do  you  see  as  the  value  of  these  require- 
ments if  you  believe  in  a  special  revenue  sharing? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  in  the  change  of  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration, as  I  indicated  in  my  testimony,  I  would  not  favor  the  con- 
tinuation of  matching  programs  in  the  legislation,  and  when  this 
committee  takes  consideration  of  that  in  markup,  I  would  strongly 
recommend  that  they  not  consider  matching  and  go  to  a  pure  rev- 
enue-sharing formula. 

Chairman  Rodino.  How  do  you  feel  the  so-called  variable  pass- 
through  formula  has  worked  to  protect  the  cities  share  since  the  1970 
amendments  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  a  good  example  of  the  passthrough  formula,  if 
you  want  to  go  around  the  country,  in  Miami,  Fla.,  after  3  years  the 
city  of  Miami  had  not  received  one  dime  of  LEAA  funds  even  though 
they  had  continually  applied,  and  it  was  held  up  at  two  levels:  at 
the  State  level  and  then  at  the  regional  level.  They  had  set  up  a  four- 
county  regional  level  around  Dade  County  and  the  money  was  being 
held  there  and  they  had  forced  under  this  program,  the  city  of  INIiami 
to  become  a  partner  with  three  other  counties  who  had  the  political 
control  and  the  money  never  got  there,  and  that  is  why  in  what  we 
would  offer,  in  Dade  County  they  wouM  set  up  their  own  coordinated 
council  and  the  money  would  pass  through  directly  through  the  State 
on  a  mandatory  basis  to  that  coordinated  body. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Let  me  ask  you,  Congressman  Stanton,  is  it  your 
feeling  that  perhaps  those  who  know  the  needs  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment best  are  the  mayors  rather  than  the  Governors,  and  that  they  are 
best  equipped  to  effectively  deal  with  these  problems  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  funds  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  spent  12  years  in  city  government, 
and  7  years  as  the  president  of  a  city  council  of  a  major  urban  area  of 
the  United  States.  My  experience  has  been  and  is  related  to  local  gov- 
ernment. It  may  well  be  that  in  the  areas  that  we  designate  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  receive  funds  that  there  will  be 
failure,  there  will  be  local  officials  who  might  dissipate  the  money  and 
not  use  it  effectively,  but  at  least  the  citizens  of  that  community  can 
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hold  that  mayor  responsible  or  that  council  president  or  that  coordi- 
nated operation  on  the  local  scene  and  that  I  think  is  extremely  im- 
portant. I  think  that  with  all  due  respect  to  Jerris  Leonard  and  people 
in  LEAA  and  the  governments  of  the  States,  that  we  are  ill  equipped, 
both  from  a  practical  viewpoint  and  from  an  administrative  view- 
point to  be  able  to  effectively  do  anything  about  crime  in  the  streets. 
The  people  that  can  do  it  are  on  the  local  level  and  we  ought  to  design 
the  vehicle  to  get  the  funds  there  to  the  local  level  on  an  intelligent 
practical  basis  that  makes  effective  action  possible.  We  all  share  in 
this  responsibility.  I  mean  it  isn't  a  question  of  blaming  one  here  or 
one  there.  We  all  share  in  it  because  we  live  our  daily  lives  with  it.  As 
an  example,  the  crime  that  was  inflicted  on  Senator  Stennis  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  jeopardy  that  each  of  us  faces  no  matter  what  position 
in  life  we  hold. 

Chairman  Rodino.  One  final  question,  Congressman.  You  envision 
under  title  II  of  your  bill  special  moneys  given  with  no  restriction  at 
all  to  the  cities  for  3  years  on  a  temporary  basis.  In  what  ways  could  this 
money  be  used  that  it  could  not  be  used  under  your  title  I  bloc  grants  ? 

Mr.  Stantox.  Well,  that  provision  was  written  in  to  overcome  the 
matching  provisions  and  the  provisions  of  the  LEAA  act  as  existed  in 
the  92d  Congress.  I  would  not  recommend  that  you  include  that  in 
my  revenue-sharing  bill  that  you  write,  and  because  also  the  matching 
provisions  I  would  hope  would  not  be  followed  in  the  future. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  have  no  further  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Stanton,  the  defi- 
nition of  "high  crime  urban  area''  in  your  bill  includes  the  central 
city  and  any  counties  with  respect  to  which  such  city  substantially 
uses  or  shares  services  relating  to  law  enforcement.  Who  is  going  to 
determine  what  a  substantial  use  or  sharing  of  services  relating  to 
law  enforcement  is?  Who  is  going  to  make  that  determination? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Basically  you  can  make  that  judgment  predicated  on 
the  court  functions,  for  example,  is  that  county  court  function  service 
had  by  an  administration  that  takes  in  that  central  city.  That  would 
be  the  criteria  for  that  judgment. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Oh,  that  Avould  be  sufficient  perhaps  with  regard 
to  court  system.  In  other  words,  if  the  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
for  a  certain  city  had  countywide  jurisdiction,  including  that  city, 
then  you  would  say  that  the  county  and  the  city  shared  that  service. 

Mr.  Stanton.  They  would  share  that  service  and  then  they  would 
establish  a  coordinated  council. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now  then,  what  would  be  the  situation  though, 
if  such  a  city  was  so  situated  geographically  that  the  adjoining  county 
also  would  be  somehow  or  other  considered  to  be  involved  ?  How  could 
it  be  considered  to  be  involved  if  it  wasn't  furnished  a  court  system  ? 
However,  from  a  suburban  standpoint  of  the  SMSA,  the  next  county 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  central  city  as  the  county  in  which  the  city  is 
located. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Could  you  point  to  an  example? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  how  about  your  own  city  of  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Fine.  We  have  at  this  time,  I  have  Cleveland  and 
Cuyahoga  County.  That  would  be  one  principal  area.  Then  the  next 
principal  area  would  be  Akron.  Akron  takes  in  Summit  County  and 
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that  would  be  another  jurisdiction,  so  there  would  be  two  jurisdictions 
existing  alongside  one  another. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  believe  that  the  SMSA  of  which  Cleveland  is 
a  major  part  also  includes  a  couple  of  other  counties. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  though  that  the  high- 
crime  area  does  not  exist  in  Lake  County  oi-  the  areas  that  your  as- 
sistant legal  counsel  is  referring  to.  They  exist  in  Cleveland  in  Cuya- 
hoga County  and  in  Summit.  Those  are  the  j^rincipal  areas  of  crime 
and  that  is  where  the  money  ought  to  be  directed. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  I  note  that  while  you  say  the  250,000  popu- 
lation figure  may  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  you  state  in  your  statement 
that  is  a  very  justifiable  figure  based  on  experience.  But  in  my  own 
State  of  Michigan,  there  is  only  one  city  that  has  250,000  people,  the 
city  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Who  has  the  most  crime  in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  crime  in  Grand 
Rapids  and  in  Flint,  too. 

Mr.  Stanton.  But  where  would  you  direct  the  money?  To  where 
the  problem  is? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  surely,  but  I  wouldn't  direct  it  dispropor- 
tionately to  Detroit  because  we  have  problems  in  Grand  Rapids  and 
Flint. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  it  isn't  all  going  to  go  to  Detroit.  It  is  going  to 
the  State  government,  but  the  passthrough  provision  for  the  cities  in 
terms  of  crime  and  the  weighted  formula  would  give  the  heavier 
amount  of  money  to  Detroit,  but  there  would  still  be  money  directed 
to  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes,  but  with  regards  to  the  Detroit  area,  we 
don't  need  to  take  that  as  a  particular  example  because  there  are  a 
great  number  of  similar  situations  in  the  country.  But  as  I  understand 
your  bill,  you  would  create  a  council  in  that  area  and  that  council 
would  draw  up  a  plan  and  would  in  effect  become  a  separate  entity, 
something  like  a  State  itself.  It  would  administer  its  own  plans.  The 
State's  won't  have  anything  to  say  about  it ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  We'll,  this  is  basically  the  approach  the  President 
wants  in  general  revenue  sharing  and  the  people  that  would  be  in- 
volved, of  course,  would  be,  for  example,  in  Detroit  the  mayor. 
Mayor  Gribs,  the  sheriff,  the  chief  justice  of  the  court  systeni,  maybe 
the  chief  probation  officer.  The  people  that  are  constantly  dealing  with 
the  problems  would  be  the  council.  They  would  be  responsible  public 
officials  on  the  local  level  who  would  have  to  direct  where  the  money 
goes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Within  that  area  there  would  be  an  unrestricted 
revenue-sharing  concept.  That  council  w^ould  not  have  to  put  any 
particular  percentage  of  funds  in  corrections  or  any  percentage  in  ad- 
ministration of  justice  or  any  particular  percentage  for  police.  In 
other  words,  your  criticism  ai30ut  the  administration's  plan — one  of 
them,  as  I  understand  your  statomont — was  that  they  could  put  every- 
thing into  police  and  forget  all  about  corrections.  Won't  the  same 
thing  be  true  within  your  metropolitan  area  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  correct,  but  the  fact  is  that  at  least  on  the 
local  level  if  they  ineptly  perform  there  would  be  the  ability  for  the 
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people  to  know  who  is  responsible  and  that  is  a  more  saving  grace 
than  it  is  in  the  administration's  proposal  where  yon  find  it  very  very 
difficult  to  get  at  a  Governor  on  the  basis  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now  with  regard  to  corrections,  a  good  many 
States,  including  Michigan,  manage  the  system  on  their  own.  The  city 
of  Detroit  doesn't  have  a  corrections  system.  It  has  the  Detroit  House 
of  Corrections,  but  the  felons  and  so  on  end  up  in  State  prison.  The 
whole  corrections  system  is  State  oriented.  It  isn't  city  oriented.  I 
think  that  in  such  a  case  you  can't  completely  ignore  the  State  as  your 

bill  would.  ,     ,  T  •    T     .    T  • 

Mr.  Stanton.  AVell,  we  didn't  obviously  because  I  indicated  m  my 
statement  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  funds  would  go  to  the  State 
in  performing  its  functions  with  the  prison  system. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  ^es,  but  your  bill  says  that  that  council  is  going 
to  have  the  "responsibility  of  determining  the  manner  and  method 
in  which  such  grant  is  used  within  the  high  crime  areas  it  represents." 

Mr.  Stanton.  Only  for  the  passthrough  funds  that  are  to  go  to 
the  high-crime  urbaii-surburban  areas.  The  funds  that  are  to  be 
directed  to  the  State  for  the  prison  system  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  State  government. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  So  that  the  city  would  in  effect  be  getting  its 
"high-crime  urban  area"  money  so  that  it  could  improve  law  enforce- 
ment, but  if  it  didn't  have  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  law  enforce- 
ment it  would  get  the  money  anyway  plus  the  advantage  of  law  en- 
forcement services  provided  to  it  at  State  expense. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  I  would  say  that  the  money  that  goes  to  the 
State  takes 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  the  State  won't  have  any  voice  in  the  makeup 
of  the  city  plan. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well  obviously,  the  State  is  not  going  to  have  any 
voice  in  the  setup  of  the  coordinating  council,  but  their  r-esponsibility 
extends  to  the  prison  system.  It  doesn't  extend  to  the  local  problem. 
Our  concern  is  that  the  State  government  doesn't  know  any  more 
about  fighting  crime  in  the  local  community  than  you  or  I  do  from 
a  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  I  won't  quarrel  with  you  there.  Probably 
as  an  individual  the  Governor  doesn't.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  may 
have  law  enforcement  agents  that  are  professionals. 

Mr.  Stanton.  The  State  highway  department?  Is  that  what  you 
are  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  No ;  of  course  not.  I  am  not  talking  about  that. 
I  am  talking  about  State  police  departments  in  some  States  and  the 
court  systems  and  corrections  systems  in  most. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  if  you  will  look  at  the  State  of  Ohio,  we  have 
a  highway  department-police  operation  and  I  won't  recommend  that 
for  fighting  crime  in  the  United  States  and  I  would  indicate  that 
the  Cleveland  Police  Department  is  the  best  kind  in  the  State  in  terms 
of  fighting  crime  and  what  I  am  really  advocating  here  is  what  Presi- 
dent Nixon  wants,  to  put  power  to  the  people,  to  put  the  dollars  on 
the  local  level  to  help  s-olve  the  problem  on  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

[Congressman  Flowers  now  presiding.  | 
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Mr.  Flowers.  Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Seiberltxg.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Stanton,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  makino:  an  excellent 
statement  and  of  course  you  and  T  have  worked  on  this  bill  before. 

I  think  that  it  should  "appear  for  the  record  that  Mr.  Stanton  as 
former  president  of  the  Cleveland  City  Council,  is  personally  very 
familiar  with  this  type  of  problem.  Of  course,  he  is  also  a  prac- 
ticino;  lawyer,  and  therefore  he  comes  to  this  subject  with  a  very  crreat 
deal  of  backtyround  knowledge. 

I  would  just  like  to  clarify  a  couple  of  things,  Mr.  Stanton  if  I 
may.  First  of  all,  your  bill  does  not  alter  the  ratio  of  LEAA  funds 
that  goes  to  the  States  and  to  the  cities  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Stantox.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Seiberltxg.  In  other  words,  the  State  will  continue  to  get  the 
same  proportion  of  LEAA  funds  for  use  in  State  law  enforcement 
activities  as  it  gets  under  the  present  program. 

Mr.  Staxtox.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Seiberlixg.  So  that  all  we  are  talking  about  is  that  the  bill  that 
we  are  dealing  with  as  well  as  the  administration's  bill  would  affect 
the  way  the  money  that  is  ultimately  intended  to  go  to  local  govern- 
ments gets  there. 

Mr.  Staxtox.  We  are  talking  about  how  the  money  gets  to  the  local 
area  where  the  problem  exists. 

Mr.  Seiberlixg.  Now  it  just  happens  that  in  my  county.  Summit 
County,  the  city  of  Akron  and  the  county  and  other  local  governments 
have  already  established  a  law  enforcement  council  which  is  managing 
and  coordinating  the  use  of  LEAA  funds  and  other  anticrime  funds. 

I  don't  recall  whether  there  is  a  similar  council  in  Cuyahoga 
County. 

Mr.  Staxtox.  There  is. 

Mr.  Seiberlixg.  Xow,  of  course,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  I  think,  points 
out  that  the  250,000  population  floor  may  not  be  applicable  in  some 
States.  Ohio  perhaps  is  somewhat  unique  in  that  I  think  Ohio  has  more 
middle  sized  cities  of  250,000  and  above  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  maybe  that  figure  would  have  to  be  changed  to — perhaps 
100,000,  that  may  be  a  better  figure.  What  would  you  think  of  the 
possibility  of  reviewing  that  ? 

Mr.  Staxtox.  Well,  I  certainly  leaA^e  that  to  the  wisdom  of  this  sub- 
committee but  I  Avould  indicate  "to  you  that  in  our  statistical  analysis 
of  high  crime  areas  in  the  United  States,  that  every  time  we  analyzed 
them  we  always  came  to  cities  of  250,000  or  more  where  the  incidence 
of  crime  seems  to  dramatically  rise  up  and  it  also  seemed  to  us  that  as 
indicated  in  previous  testimony  by  the  Attorney  General  and  even  by 
the  statistics  offered  by  Chairman  Rodino  that  66  percent  of  the  crime 
in  the  United  States  exists  in  these  56  major  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  Seiberlixg.  Now  the  portion  of  the  LEAA  funds  that  goes  to 
the  States  could  be  used,  or  part  of  it  could  be  used,  to  take  care  of 
the  other  smaller  urban  communities  which  have  lower  crime  rates 
if  the  State  decided  a  particular  area  needed  help,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Staxtox.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Seiberlixg.  So  we  are  not  considering  a  proposal  to  eliminate 
any  LEAA  funds  from  smaller  governmental  units.  I  must  say  that 
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I  was  very  surprised  when  Mr.  Kleindienst  offered  the  administra- 
tion's bill  that  there  was  no  effort  to  channel  funds  to  local  govern- 
ments on  the  basis  of  the  incidence  of  crime  in  those  areas,  but  it  was 
merely  a  straight  population  formula,  and  to  me  that  would  be  a  dread- 
ful waste  of  funds  because  there  are  smaller  communities  particularly 
ones  that  are  far  from  big  urban  areas  that  have  no  need  for  additional 
law  enforcement  funds.  Of  course,  everybody  can  always  use  more 
money  but  Avith  money  being  in  short  supply  as  it  eternally  is,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  approach  is  very  sound.  I  assume  that  you  are  not 
saying  that  every  jot  and  title  of  this  bill  has  to  be  preserved,  but  that 
you  are  making  an  emphasis  here  and  a  plan,  the  thrust  of  which  is 
to  put  the  money  where  the  crime  is. 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  would  hope  that  the  subcommittee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  would  present  a  bill  to  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  that  envisions  that  the  dollars  are  going  to  be  addressed  to  where 
the  problem  is  and  that  this  committee  is  going  to  have  the  courage 
and  wisdom  to  go  forward  on  a  program  one  step  beyond  the  admin- 
istration and  directed  to  the  local  communities. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  And  there  is  still  a  role  for  the  States  in  your  con- 
cept to  provide  overall  coordination  to  the  local  law  enforcement 
councils  or  local  governments. 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Flowers.  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  McClory.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
this  gentleman  on  giving  general  support  to  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing  which  is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. I  wonder  if  you  have  an  estimate  as  to  how  much  additional 
funds  would  be  required  under  the  high  crime  impact  provisions  in 
your  measure  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Under  title  II  of  last  year's  bill,  it  was  $360  million. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  up  to  the  judgment  of  the  subcommittee  again 
as  to  what  they  think  would  be  an  adequate  amount. 

Mr.  McClory.  Applying  the  $5  per  person 

Mr.  Stanton.  $360  million  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  McClory.  $360  million.  In  the  general  formula,  and  applying 
it  to  the  Cleveland  area,  I  am  informed  that  Cleveland  has  approxi- 
mately 7  percent  of  the  State's  population 

INIr.  Stanton.  Sixteen  percent. 

Mr.  IMcClory,  The  city  or  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  The  county  has  16  percent. 

Mr.  McClory.  And  the  city  has  7  percent,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  would  be  about  right.  But  our  bill  talks  about 
the  county.  It  doesn't  talk  about  the  city. 

Mr.  ]\IcClory.  Well,  my  question  concerned  the  city. 

Mr.  Stanton.  The  urban  area  would  be  the  county.  Cuyahoga 
County  would  be  the  urban  area.  Then  that  would  be  the  unit  of  gov- 
ernment that  sets  up  the  criminal  justice  coordinating  center,  so  you 
would  have  to  use  that  for  statistical  purposes. 

Mr.  McClory.  And  then  what  percent  of  the  State's  total  crime 
does  the  area  have  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  The  area  of  Cuyahoga  County  has  23  percent  of  the 
total  crime  of  the  State. 
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Mr.  McClory.  Now  under  your  formula  you  would  use  that  fi^re 
twice  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Yes,  wei^hino;  crime  twice  as  heavy  as  you  would 
population,  you  would  arrive  at  the  percentage  fio;ure  of  21  percent. 

Mr.  McClory.  And  how  much  does  the  area  receive  under  the  exist- 
ing law  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well  under  the  past  special  impact  program  we  have 
received  $20  million. 

Mr.  McClory.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  $20  million  in  impact 
funds.  Even  excluding  that,  the  city  of  Cleveland  alone  got  18  per- 
cent of  the  State's  funds  so  if  you  add  in  the  other  areas  in  the 
county  you  must  have  already  received  more  under  the  existing  law 
than  you  would  receive  under  your  formula. 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  not  correct  because  what  happened  was  be- 
fore they  set  up  any  organization  such  as  we  are  recommending  in 
the  criminal  justice  coordinating  council,  before  they  set  that  un,  the 
money  went  to  an  organization  in  a  seven  countv  area,  called  the 
Northeast  Ohio  Areawide  Coordinating  Agency  (NOACA),  and  that 
money  never  really  got  distributed  to  the  local  governments  effec- 
tively and  that  is  why  Mayor  Perk  went  to  the  Justice  Department 
and  to  Gerrice  Leonard  and  got  us  a  $20  million  special  impact  grant. 

Mr.  McClori  .  How  about  the  city  ?  Did  the  city  get  funds  directly 
from  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  The  city  got  nothing  directly  and  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  the  only  money  they  got  directly  was  the  $20  million  impact 
grant, 

Mr.  McClory.  So  it  is  your  position  that  the  city  of  Cleveland  did 
not  receive  in  fiscal  year  1972,  $5,246,290  as  LEAA  has  reported? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well  that  $5  million  represents  the  $20  million  spe- 
cial impact  grant. 

Mr.  McClory.  My  LEAA  information  indicates  that  in  addition 
to  the  impact  money,  Cleveland  has  received  a  discretionary  .<rrant 
of  $150,000  and  a  grant  of  $730,000  from  the  National  Institute. 
Moreover,  the  county  reg-ional  unit — the  high  crime  area — has  re- 
ceived $3.3  million  of  the  $7.1  million  passed  through  to  local  govern- 
ments, or  46  percent  of  the  money  passed  through  so  far.  Apparently, 
we  have  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Stanton.  We  sure  have  a  difference  of  opinion  nnd  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  know  the  records  of  our  local  community  and  1  know  what 
Mayor  Perk  has  done  and  I  know  what  the  criminal  iust'ce  coordi- 
nating center  has  done  and  also  know  what  NOACA  has  done. 

Mr.  McClory.  Yes;  but  if  it  is  true  that  the  city  of  Cleveland 
and  the  county  are  receiving  more  under  the  existing  formula,  you 
won't  want  to  change  the 

Mr.  Stanton.  Yes,  I  would,  Mr.  McClory,  and  I  will  tell  you  why 
I  would  want  to  change  it.  Because  those  dollar  are  coing  primarily 
for  policemen.  There  is  no  adequate  coordinated  effort  to  do  anything 
about  the  other  aspects,  the  probation  officer,  the  county  facilities, 
there  is  little  being  done  in  terms  of  a  coordinated  effort  on  crime, 
and  iust  emphasizing  dollars  for  policemen  is  not  going  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Mr.  McClory.  I  mip-ht  say  that  we  did  amend  the  law  after  it  was 
initially  enacted  in  1968  to  provide  extra  funds  for  correctional  serv- 
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ices.  Moreover,  the  testimony  of  the  Attorney  General  indicates  that 
while  the  initial  expenditure  of  funds  was  weighted  toward  police 
hardware,  recently  that  has  not  been  the  case.  Now  the  money  is 
being  devoted  much  more  for  training,  crime  prevention,  and  correc- 
tions, I  might  say  in  my  own  area  funds  are  being  devoted  for  a  half- 
way house  Avhich  is  a  correctional  service  for  young  persons  charged 
with  rather  minor  offenses,  and  for  the  development  of  a  new  cor- 
rectional complex  at  McHenry  County,  a  rather  substantial  alloca- 
tion of  funds  there  for  purposes  which  are  innovative  and  not  just 
police  oriented. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Yes ;  and  one  of  the  criticisms  of  the  1970  amendments 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Congress  was  that  it  took  the  Justice  De- 
partment over  a  year  and  a  half  to  write  the  rules  under  which  that 
money  was  eventually  given  to  the  local  communities. 

Mr.  McClort.  Oh,  well,  now,  we  had  early  periods  of  trial  and 
error,  and  these  have  been  recognized.  I  agree  with  your  statement 
wherein  you  place  full  faith  in  the  ability  of  local  officials  to  make 
sound  decisions.  Don't  you  think  that  local  officials  can  make  wise 
decisions  with  respect  to  what  is  best  in  the  overall  fight  against  crime 
in  the  community  with  respect  to  preventive  measures,  correctional 
services,  and  community  relations  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  am  in  total  agreement  with  that  and  that  is  what  the 
coordinating  council  concept  does.  It  gives  you  a  total  approach  so 
you  just  get  a  policeman's  approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  McCr>ORT.  One  of  the  other  aspects  of  your  testimony,  of  course, 
is  the  sloAvness  of  the  fund  flow.  But  don't  you  see  that  by  imposing  a 
new  requirement  that  you  have  a  coordinating  council  and  that  the 
council  draft  a  plan,  you  have  imposed  two  additional  conditions  that 
may  cause  a  delay?  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  that  the 
council  might  not  get  organized  and  might  not  be  able  to  reach 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  We  have  one  precondition.  The  one  precondition  be- 
fore they  receive  any  money  is  that  they  establish  a  coordinating  coun- 
cil. The  submission  of  the  plan  comes  after  they  have  received  the 
money,  so  it  is  not  a  precondition  and  the  reason  for  the  precondition 
for  the  coordinating  council  is  because  many,  many  areas  as  a  matter 
of  social  poUcy — I  think  the  U.S.  Congress  ought  to  say  we  are  not 
going  to  just  take  a  policeman's  approach  to  a  social  problem. 

INIr.  ]McClort.  You  mention  two  conditions.  You  mean  these  should 
be  imposed  in  a  reverse  order  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No;  if  you  will  read  my  testimony,  I  stated  in  the 
initial  testimony  that  the  condition  for  the  establishment  of  a  plan  was 
not  a  precondition  but  could  be  submitted  later. 

Mr.  McCi.oRY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Mr  T?odino  is  now  presidinfj.] 

Chairman  Rodino.  Ms.  Jordan. 

Ms.  Jordan.  The  thinaf  that  bothers  me  most  about  vour  bill,  I  sup- 
pose, are  situations  such  ns  in  mv  OAvn  communitv  of  Houston,  Tex., 
M'here  there  is  a  police  chief  who  does  not  accept  anv  LEA  A  money. 
Houston  liein.fr  the  sixth  lar^-est  citv  in  the  countrv  and  the  incidence  of 
crime  hio^h.  it  seems  to  mp  ^^'«fit  wp  run  a  rather  orave  risk  where  other 
police  chiefs  do  not  want  Federal  dollars,  to  renllv  nut  the  renl  burden 
for  the  coordinating  council  on  local  police  chiefs.  How  do  we  get 
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around  that  issue,  the  question  of  those  units  of  local  government  who 
are  really  nefjative  in  terms  of  their  feelinji  toward  the  dollars  coming 
from  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  I  concur  with  your  apprehension  and,  of  course, 
this  coordinating  council  doesn't  give  it  to  the  local  police  chief,  it 
doesn't  give  it  to  the  local  sheriff,  it  doesn't  give  a  policeman's  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  It  gives  a  coordinated  approach  to  the  problem 
where  the  council  would  receive  the  money  and  the  council  would  dis- 
pense the  money  predicated  on  their  own  program  on  the  local  level. 
Now,  once  they  have  got  the  money  on  the  local  level,  if  the  police  chief 
doesn't  want  the  money,  it  can  still  be  spent  for  corrective  purposes  in 
rehabilitation  programs,  in  halfway  houses,  as  indicated  by  Mr. 
McClory  in  his  local  community,  of  the  101  other  services  that  we  have 
to  attend  to  in  terms  of  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  crime  in  the 
United  States. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Who  would  serve  on  your  council  ? 
Just  give  me  an  example  of  an  ideal  ordinary  council. 
Mr.  Stanton.  I  will  give  you  the  example  of  Cuyahoga  County. 
Ohio.  On  that  council  are  two  of  the  county  commissioners,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  which  is  the  highest  court  of 
jurisdiction  for  felons.  The  sheriff  is  on  the  council.  The  mayor  of 
the  largest  city.  The  mayor  of  two  suburbs  are  on  that  council.  The 
representative  of  juvenile  court  is  on  that  council.  So  it  takes  in  the 
broad  spectrum  of  our  county,  of  the  people  who  have  a  commitment 
to  fighting  this  problem  and  solving  this  problem. 
Ms.  Jordan.  Who  appoints  the  council  ? 

Mr,  Stanton.  In  this  case  the  requirements  for  the  council  were 
established  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  but  the  appointment  was 
automatic  in  terms  of  the  people  in  their  position.  For  example,  the 
chief  justice  was  automatically  a  member,  the  county  commissioners 
were  automatically  members  by  virtue  of  the  rules  and  regulations  es- 
tablished in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Ms.  Jordan.  By  ? 
Mr.  Stanton.  iBy  the  Governor. 

Ms.  Jordan.  The  Governor.  Is  there  any  way  that  one  can  review 
the  activities  of  the  coordinating  council  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  in  Ohio  Ave  have  this  concept  operating:  Joe 
White,  who  is  the  administrator  for  the  Governor,  reviews  the  artivi- 
ties  of  each  of  the  coordinating  councils.  He  reviews  activities  in 
Summit  County,  in  Cuyahoga  County,  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  each  of  the 
me^^ropolitan  areas. 

Ms.  Jordan.  How  often  ?  Annually  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  they  have  to  submit  reports  as  to  what  ^^heir 
activities  are  and  what  they  are  doincr  and  thev  submit  it  to  Joe  W^iite, 
who  is  in  State  government.  That  gives  some  local  control  at  the  State 
level. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Whnt  if  Mr.  White  does  not  agree  with  some  pro<Tram 
that  is  being  promoted  by  the  council  ?  Is  there  any  action  to  be  taken 
at  any  other  level  to  correct  what  is  efoin.of  on  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No;  but  obviously,  if  there  are  abuses  which  Joe 
White  sees  that  are  goin.o-  on  in  the  local  coordinatin.qr  council,  he  can 
publicize  that  and  by  publicizing  the  abuses  I  think  that  the  proper 
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procedure  of  correction  will  take  place.  I  don't  think  that  you  need 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  that  have  caused  you  to  tie  up  this  money 
in  a  bureaucracy,  to  sustain  other  bureaucracies  that  we  have  created 
since  1968. 

Ms.  Jordan.  No  further  questions. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Flowers.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Dknnis.  Mr.  Stanton,  as  I  understand  it,  under  your  bill  and 
under  the  Attorney  GeneraPs  bill,  the  State  gets  the  same  amount  of 
money;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dennis.  But  under  the  Attorney  General's  bill,  although  there 
is  a  provision  that  requires  a  percentage  to  be  passed  on,  the  State 
determines  how  much  each  city  or  locality  might  get;  right? 

Mr.  Stanton.  The  State  determines  it  under  the  Attorney  General's 
bill  and  we  determine  it  on  the  passthrough  formula  predicated  on 
crime  and  population  in  our  bill. 

]\Ir.  Dennis.  Right.  The  difference  is  that  under  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's bill  the  State  determines  who  gets  what  as  it  pleases  whereas 
you  have  a  formula  which  is  designed  to  say  and  does  say  that  these 
larger  urban  units  have  to  get  so  much  of  the  money  passed  through. 
This  takes  that  discretion  aAvay  from  the  State.  That  is  basically  the 
difference,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Thit  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dennis.  All  right.  Now,  the  way  you  do  that  is  to  create  these 
special  regional  planning  units  and  the  money  is  duly  paid  to  them ; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dennis.  And  then  under  the  bill  each  such  council  has  the 
responsibility  for  determining  the  manner  and  method  in  which  each 
grant  is  used  within  the  high  crime  urban  area  it  represents,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Now,  d'^es  that  mean  that  this  council  then  determines 
how  much  .Toes  to  police  activity,  how  much  goes  to  the  Common  Pleas 
Court,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dennis.  And,  of  course,  the  police  activitv  is  basically  the 
activity  of  the  citv  of  Cleveland  or  the  county  sheriff;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  correct. 

]\Tr.  Dennis.  And  the  court  svstem  is  basically  a  State  system? 

Mr   Stanton.  "Well    it  is  a  State  and  countv  system. 

Mr.  Dennis.  State  and  countv,  ri.ofht.  So  this  council  is  ref^llv  de- 
termining- then  how  much  of  this  monev  .<roes  to  thp  municipal  police, 
how  much  ffOf>s  to  the  county  sheriff,  how  much  goes  to  the  State  and 
poun<-v  courts. 

Mr  Stanton.  Depending  on  the  program  that  they  establish  on  the 
lo'^nl  Ipvel,  ves. 

Mr   Dennis.  "V^es.  that  the  council  establishes. 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  for  good  or  ill,  aren't  you  really  establishing  a 
new  unit  of  government  there  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  No. 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  is  taking  over  a  certain  number  of  both  municipal 
and  county  and  State  functions,  or  at  least  the  spending  of  money 
for  those  functions. 

Mr.  Stanton.  No,  because  they  are  all  public  officials  who  have  a 
responsibility  in  the  area  that  we  are  talking  about.  They  already  have 
it.  The  problem  that  we  have  existed  with  historically  under  NO  AC  A 
or  under  the  regional  concept  of  flowthrough  of  dollars  Avas  terrible 
and  much  worse  because  there  wasn't  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
official. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  am  not  saying  they  aren't  the  responsible  local  offi- 
cials. I  am  not  even  saying  that  maybe  you  don't  have  a  good  idea.  But 
I  am  saying  that  it  seems  to  me  you  are  creating  a  new  unit  to  per- 
form some  of  the  functions  of  three  different  levels  of  Government. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  you  need  a  coordinated  approach.  You  need  the 
input  of  the  probation  officer,  you  need  the  input  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  court  systems,  you  need  the  input  of  the  juvenile  judge,  you  need 
the  input  o,f  the  sheriff  who  has  to  house  prisoners,  you  need  all  of 
these  inputs  on  this  council  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  appropriate 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Now,  you  have  mentioned  Governor  Gilligan  is  doing 
something  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dennis.  But  there,  I  suggest  to  you,  the  State  is  doing  it.  Noav 
here  the  Federal  Government  will  be  virtually  forcing  local  com- 
munities to  create  this  new  unit  of  government,  and  that  is  an  impor- 
tant difference. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  I  dont'  think  it  is  much  of  a  problem.  The  State 
mandated  the  formulation  of  it  even  though  it  didn't  pick  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  State  mandating  it,  as  I  suggest  that  we  do  on  the 
Federal  level,  it  has  worked  rather  successfully. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  it  is  at  least  a  novel  approach.  Eventually  your 
council  is  going  to  get  money  and  it  is  going  to  decide  where  the 
money  goes,  right  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Right,  and  if  they  waste  it,  that  sheriff  and  mf»vor  and 
judsre,  they  are  all  going  to  have  to  answer  to  the  voters  on  the  local 
level. 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  mandatin.q:  the  creation  of  a  new 
level  o.f  government.  Maybe  we  need  one  but  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
what  vou  are  doing. 

Mr!  Stanton.  I  commend  you,  Mr.  Dennis,  in  the  area  of  trymg  to 
direct  the  dollars  that  vou  are  sfoing  to  disburse  fhmuqrh  this  profrrpm 
to  where  the  problem  is  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  creation  of  this 
vehicle. 

Mr.  Dennis.  You  would  a^ree,  I  think,  that  maybe  to  accommodate 
additional  cities  vou  would  have  to  change  your  fiofures?  Thpt  i«n't 
the  basic  thrust  of  the  bill,  I  understand.  But.  for  instance,  take  my 
State.  We  have  onlv  one  city  with  over  250,000  people.  That  is  In- 
dianapolis. Yet  Lake  County  up  bv  Chicago  is  probably  one  of  the 
highest  crime  areas.  So,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  says,  is  Flint  and  Grand 
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Rapids.  You  couldn't  starve  all  of  those  areas.  That  is  a  matter  of  de- 
tail, I  ^rant  you. 

Mr.  Stanton.  We  don't  intend  to  starve  any  areas.  What  we  intend 
to  do  is  have  the  infusion  o,f  the  dollars  to  the  hi^h  crime  areas  where 
it  is  practical  and  we  have  outlined  and  said  that  the  figure  of  250,- 
000  was  reached  arbitrarily  on  our  part.  We  also  gave  you  the  reasons 
why  we  arbitrarily  selected  it. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Stanton.  I  don't  think  I  have  any  more 
questions  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  ask  one  more? 

Chairman  Rodino.  Just  one  more  because  we  have  got  five  other 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Would  you  feel  it  still  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
this  legislature  if  the  Governors  of  the  States  were  given  the  authority 
to  direct  one  of  these  high-crime  areas  to  form  the  planning  council  ? 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  think  that  there  would  be  a  consistency  there.  I 
think  that  I  presented  to  you  an  idea  and  the  thrust  of  an  idea  and  I 
am  sure  in  the  judgment  and  wisdom  of  this  subcommittee  they  will 
be  able  to  come  out  with  legislation  that  is  going  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  total  communities  and  total  Nation. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  In  other  words,  the  intent  of  the  legislation  is  that 
there  be  such  a  council,  and  if  certain  States  have  problems  with  get- 
ting the  people  together  on  their  own  there  would  be  nothing  wrong 
with  having  the  State  government  sort  of  get  them  together. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  one  other  question?  I  had 
one  other  thought  which  I  think  ought  to  be  aired,  and  I  would  like 
to  get  Mr.  Stanton's  reaction  to  it.  These  same  areas  that  have  the 
highest  crime  rates — and  I,  of  course,  am  not  referring  to  any  particu- 
lar place — are  often  unfortunately  the  most  governmentally  corrupt. 
For  instance,  take  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Governor  has  to  send  a 
special  prosecutor  in  every  once  in  awhile  to  clean  up.  And  there  are  a 
number  of  cases  of  that  kind  around  the  country.  It  seems  to  me  if  you 
provide  local  control  you  are  going  to  have  more  corruption  by  far 
than  if  you  let  the  State  make  those  choices. 

Mr.  Stanton.  You  have  just  given  me  real  justification  for  the  co- 
ordinating council,  Mr.  Dennis,  because  the  money  won't  just  ^o  to  a 
policeman  or  law  enforcement  officer.  It  would  go  to  a  coordinated 
council  and  if  somebody  on  that  council  were  corrupt  it  would  be  evi- 
dent to  the  other  members  who  are  not  corrupt.  I  don't  think  you 
would  imply  that  all  the  members  of  the  city  of  New  York  judiciary  or 
all  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies  that  are  involved  are  corrupt. 
There  may  be  one  or  two. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  I  think  they  have  had  situations  where  what  is 
called  a  courthouse  ring  included  the  judiciary,  a  judge,  the  chief 
of  police,  the  mayor,  and  others. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Well,  the  salvation  of  mankind  is  not  contained  in 
this  bill.  What  we  are  really  trying  to  do  is  make  a  coordinated 
approach. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Stanton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  panel. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Our  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  Sam  Steiger, 
Representative  from  Arizona.  Mr-  Steiger. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SAM  STEIGER,  A  EEPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  courtesy. 
With  your  permission  I  will  offer  my  testimony  as  if  read  for  inclusion 
in  the  record. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  about  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  program. 

I  have  carefully  followed  the  progress  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  since 
the  program  has  grown  enormously  from  a  relatively  simple  effort  to 
meet  immediate  needs  to  a  complex,  broad-based  attack  on  all  crime 
and  criminal  justice  problems. 

As  LEAA's  activities  grew,  so  did  its  budget,  from  $63  million  in 
fiscal  1969  to  the  $891  million  proposed  for  fiscal  1974. 

This  is  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  for  such  substantial  growth. 
However,  it  reflects"the  intense  concern  that  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  have  in  improving  the  safety  of  our  citizens. 

In  view  of  this  rapid  growth,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  all 
of  us  to  ask  what  the  country  has  received  for  its  very  substantial  in- 
vestment. 

Other  witnesses,  I  am  certain,  will  present  you  with  detailed  testi- 
mony on  various  aspects  of  the  LEAA  program.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  "to  give  you  a  general  summary  of  what  T  think  about  the  program. 

To  my  mind,  one  of  LEAA's  most  noteworthy  accomplishments  is  its 
establishment  of  an  integrated  criminal  justice  svstem  throusrhout  the 
Nation.  The  agency  has  been  the  catalyst  that  has  brought  together 
laymen  and  r»vofessional  people  from  everv  part  of  the  system  for  a 
cooperative  effort  in  the  fight  to  reduce  crime  and  delinqiiency. 

This  common  approach  has  produced  significant  results  in  virtually 
everv  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  land.  Moreover,  this  impressive 
achievement  was  accomplished  without  forcing  a  new  Federal  bu- 
reancracv  unon  anv  State,  county,  or  municipal  government. 

We  have  inspired  something  unique  in  TT.S.  history.  Law  enforce- 
ment officers,  jurists,  corrections  officials,  lay  volunteers,  and  many 
other  interested  citizens  are  now  sitting  down  and  discussing  their 
mutual  problems.  They  talk  to  one  another.  I  cannot  emphasize  enough 
what  an  innovation  this  was. 

In  the  past,  these  very  same  peonle  barely  acknowledged  each  other's 
existence,  let  alone  sat  down  and  discussed  thin.ors  and  worked  out  new 
approaches.  I  am  confident  that  you  can  recall  examples  from  your 
Q-v^r.  oxneripnce  at  home. 

What  this  means  is  that  LEAA  has  had  a  truly  earthshakinp-  effect 
on  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  activities  on  the  local  level. 
It  has  changed  the  very  nature  of  how  criminal  justice  professionals 
go  about  their  work. 

It  has  brouffht  remarkable  new  insiqrhts  into  how  police  afrencies, 
courts,  and  corrections  ins<-itutions  influence  one  anothei-.  In  the  r>ast. 
very  few  people  grave  this  much  thought.  Today,  as  a  result  of  LEAA, 
responsible  officials  sit  down  and  thrash  out  their  problems  and  dis- 
cuss their  new  ideas  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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This  did  not  happen  overnight.  This  new  coordination  Avas  the  re- 
sult of  developments  within  LEAA.  As  LEAA  grew,  so  did  its  ef- 
forts to  improve  coordination.  On  the  day  LEAA  was  born,  there  was 
no  such  activity.  In  the  first  year,  LEAA  concentrated  on  meeting  first 
needs  first. 

Each  State  had  to  set  up  a  planning  agency.  Their  first  programs 
were  modest.  In  some  States,  the  first  year  money  financed  communica- 
tions equipment  purchases  and  other  hardware  needs  that  local  agen- 
cies had  long  neglected. 

There  were  a  number  of  startup  problems  and  a  few  other  rela- 
tively minor  problems.  No  human  organization  is  without  some  diffi- 
culties and  deficiencies.  But  let  us  not  overlook  the  most  essential  point, 
the  problems  were  corrected  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  LEAA  administration.  Therefore,  I  think  that  in  the 
interest  of  fairness  and  balance  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  upon  each 
and  every  one  of  us  to  look  behind  the  critical  rhetoric  that  has  sur- 
rounded so  much  of  the  comment  about  LEAA. 

Any  thorough  examination  of  this  agency  must  pay  close  attention 
to  the  ways  in  which  the  LEAA  program  and  its  administration  have 
been  improved,  both  at  the  Federal  and  the  State  levels.  Such  an  ex- 
amination should  take  careful  note  of  the  pressures  that  were  brought 
to  bear  against  LEAA  by  two  conflicting  groups. 

One  seems  to  feel  that  the  Safe  Streets  Act  established  a  categorical 
grant  system.  It  appears  to  expect  LEAA  to  run  its  program  with 
all  the  stringent  controls  categorical  grants  would  imply. 

The  other  group  seems  to  feel  that  LEAA  has  no  function  other 
than  to  pass  the  Federal  money  on  the  States  with  no  Federal  super- 
vision whatsoever.  Thus  one  group  thinks  LEAA  is.  not  tough  enough, 
and  the  other  feels  LEAA  is  tied  up  in  redtape. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  act  created  a  block  grant  system 
that  distributes  85  percent  of  the  part  C  action  money  directly  to  the 
States.  In  many  ways,  the  1972  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee Majority  Report  seems  to  reflect  a  misunderstanding  of  this 
basic  fact. 

The  majority  report  tried  to  have  it  both  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
chided  LEAA  for  not  maintaining  strict  enough  controls.  On  the 
other,  it  rebuked  LEAA  for  not  distributing  large  sums  of  money  to 
the  States  most  rapidly.  But  this  is  irrational.  The  critics  cannot  have 
project-by-project  control  and  also  unrestricted  fund  distribution. 

For  its  part,  I  believe  LEAA  has  struck  a  reasonable  and  proper 
balance.  It  has  insisted  upon  maintaining  the  reasonable  controls  that 
the  Congress  intended.  And  at  the  same  time  it  operates  a  bloc-grant 
program  that  permits  the  States  a  large  degree  of  discretion  in 
setting  their  own  priorities. 

There  were  all  too  many  instances  in  the  majority  report  where  the 
criticism  leveled  at  specific  programs  was  not  justified.  There  were 
many  other  instances  where  the  criticism  was  based  on  only  part  of 
the  facts  or  was  based  upon  outdated  information. 

LEAA's  bold  and  innovative  efforts  to  reduce  crime  must  have  the 
confidence  of  both  the  public  and  the  criminal  justice  system.  It  would 
be  most  unfortunate  if  inaccurate  and  unjustified  criticism  were  to 
erode  such  confidence. 
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I  know  this  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress.  I 
am  certain  that  each  of  us  wants  to  see  American  law  enforcement 
supported  with  all  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  resources  we  can 
afford. 

However,  despite  our  good  intentions,  I  fear  that  our  domestic  se- 
curity program  will  be  impaired  unless  we  have  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  distinction  between  curing  minor  problems  and  dumping 
the  whole  program. 

LEAA's  immensely  important  contributions  to  the  reform  of  the 
system  and  the  reduction  of  crime  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  under- 
mined because  a  few  individuals  want  to  confuse  the  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  America  look  to  the  Congress  to  provide 
them  with  the  help  they  need  to  make  their  criminal  justice  system 
work  better.  LEAA  has  provided  that  assistance,  and  it  is  providing 
it  today  in  ever-increasing  measure. 

At  no  time  during  the  course  of  these  hearings  should  we  fail  to 
take  into  account  these  essential  facts :  The  LEAA  program  is  work- 
ing, and  it  is  producing  results. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  will  impose  on  the  committee's  time  because  I  do  feel  perhaps  as 
strongly  as  the  committee  about  this  particular  matter,  and  I  will  tell 
the  committee  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  under  Chairman  Monagan  when  we  reviewed  the 
LEAA  activities  last  year,  and  so  I  consider  myself  at  least  familiar 
enough  to  discuss  it  with  you. 

There  is  one  plus  for  LEAA  that  regardless  of  whatever  other 
structure  or  what  new  structures  you  gentlemen  decide  to  impose  on 
it,  needs  to  be  cited  and  needs  ta  be  retained.  We  here  in  the  Congress 
are  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  parochial  problems,  the  parochial 
feelings  of  committees  as  far  as  jurisdiction  is  concerned  and  the 
parochial  feelings  of  personal  prerogatives  as  far  as  individual  mem- 
bers are  concerned. 

Well,  that  parochial  feeling  in  law  enforcement  is  intensified  tre- 
mendously when  one  begins  to  examine  law  enforcement  practices. 
Sheriff  departments  don't  talk  to  municipal  departments  as  far  as 
enforcement  is  concerned.  The  courts  don't  like  to  get  involved  with  the 
probationary  process,  et  cetera. 

The  one  thing  that  LEAA  has  done  is  to  bring  all  the  disparate 
vagaries,  and  the  disparate  arms  of  justice  together  of  necessity,  and 
I  don't  even  know  if  this  was  by  design,  but  this  has  been  the  result 
because  these  people  have  been  forced  to  sit  down  and  reason  together 
in  dividing  up  the  spoils  of  LEAA,  as  far  as  the  States  are  concerned. 

That  has  been  a  tremendously  helpful  thing.  I  don't  know  if  we 
can  measure  it  by  statistic,  but  this  is  the  one  thing  that  came  through 
in  the  testimony,  that  regardless  of  what  the  experience  of  the  State 
was  specifically,  the  one  thing  they  all  said  was,  "We  all  talked." 
Jurisdictions  began  to  cooperate  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  I  think  that  is  great. 

I  will  tell  you  also,  we  learned  in  the  committee  it  does  not  matter 
how  elaborate  a  structure  you  design  here.  The  final  implementation 
is  going  to  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  personnel  that  you  involve  in 
the  distribution  process.  That  is  true  whether  you  use  the  existing 
program  or  something  in  between.  We  are  talking  about  people. 
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For  example,  we  learned  that  in  the  State  of  Michigan  they  had  an 
extremely  positive  experience  because  they  happened  to  have  a  man 
as  executive  director — whose  name  escapes  me.  You  may  know  him — 
but  who  was  very  qualified,  and  was  the  appropriate  man  to  be  the 
executive  director  for  the  State  program.  In  my  own  State  we  hap- 
pened to  have  had  a  very  positive  experience.  We  have  gotten  some  in- 
novative things  even  in  the  area  of  penal  reform  that  just  couldn't  have 
happened  if  it  hadn't  been  for  LEAA. 

So  on  any  kind  of  balance  I  would  just  submit  to  you  that  when  you 
take  a  program  that  in  fiscal  1969  spent  $63  million,  and  this  year  is 
budgeted,  hopefully  on  their  part  I  suspect,  for  $891  million — I  would 
submit,  I  will  stipulate  at  the  outset,  that  there  has  been  some  excess, 
there  undoubtedly  has  been  some  unwise  expenditures — but  on  bal- 
ance I  don't  think  anybody  can  deny  that  LEAA  has  had  a  tre- 
mendously significant  impact  on  the  entire  concept  of  our  justice 
process,  and  I  include  in  that  enforcement,  adjudication,  and  penal 
reform. 

I  don't  talk  about  social  reform  because  LEAA  is  simply  not  de- 
signed to  attack  the  problem  that  was  undoubtedly  its  root  cause.  But 
LEAA  is  designed  to  aid  the  entire  judicial  process,  or  the  justice 
process  in  this  country,  and  on  any  kind  of  objective  review  it  has  done 
a  rather  remarkable  job  considering  the  rapid  rate  of  growth. 

I  am  going  to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  Mr.  Stanton's 
suggestion,  because  I  sat  here  and  listened  to  it  for  an  hour  and  I  will 
tell  you  that  if  you  were  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  some- 
body who  has  had  the  opportunity  to  study  it,  but  only  listened  to  it,  I 
will  tell  you  everything  that  Mr.  Stanton  suggested  could  be  accom- 
plished under  the  existing  structure.  Indeed,  by  his  own  testimony 
it  has  been  accomplished  in  Ohio,  and  that  is  exactly  why  we  should 
not  dictate  to  other  States  as  to  how  to  design  the  redistribution  of  the 
money  once  the  State  acquires  it,  because  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
that  in  my  State  if  we  were  to  divide  the  money  up  only  between  two 
urban  areas  that  are  now  over  250,000  we  would  ignore,  for  example,  a 
community  of  some  10,000  on  the  Mexican  border  outside  of  the  largest 
military  facility  in  the  State  that  has  a  crime  problem  per  capita  that 
exceeds  any  other  city  in  the  State,  simply  because  of  its  unique 
problem. 

Now  I  think  that  the  State  would  be  aware  of  this  State  concept 
and  a  proper  State  board  would  recognize  this,  and  if  there  be  a  need 
for  a  distribution  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  then  let  the  State  of  Arizona  do 
what  the  State  of  Ohio  has  done  and  establish  a  local  council  and  let 
them  distribute  what  funds  they  need,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  need  it  distributed  for  the  cities  of  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

I  do  feel  strongly,  gentlemen,  and  I  will  tell  you  any  program  as 
sweeping  as  this,  and  as  new  as  this,  you  can  pick  the  fly  manure  out 
of  the  pepper  all  day  and  just  lose  sight  of  the  whole  process  because 
undoubtedly  they  have  made  mistakes,  and  some  unfortunate  expendi- 
tures, but  on  balance,  any  kind  of  balance,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
we  are  moving  forward  m  this  area,  and  that  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  constructively  proceed,  I  would  hope. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  indulgence. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman. 
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Do  I  take  it  that  you  would  support  the  administration's  proposal, 
which  is  a  special  revenue  sharing  type  distribution  of  funds  without 
any  strings  or  standards,  where  all  a  State  is  required  to  do  is  sub- 
mit a  plan  which  wouldn't  have  to  be  approved  ? 

Mr,  Steiger.  ^Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  approach  this  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  I  approach  most  Federal  programs,  that  the  local  au- 
thority is  not  only  the  wisest  but  the  best  to  perform  this  function  of 
distribution,  so  my  answer  is  "Yes."  I  support  the  concept  that  says 
minimum  restriction  on  special  revenue  sharing  dependent  upon  a 
structure  that  is  reasonable. 

Now  I  would  go  a  little  further  than  the  administration,  frankly,  in 
seeing  that  specific  parameters  are  established  with  regard  to  the 
plan,  not  the  quality  of  the  plan  but  the  parameters.  The  plan  must 
address  itself  to  those  areas  which  the  Federal  Government  feels  are 
the  areas  of  responsibility  for  this  money.  Now  the  administration 
bill  doesn't  do  that  and  so  my  feeling  is  it  should  be  amended  to  do 
that. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  You  mentioned  a  while  ago — this  is  why  I  ad- 
dress the  question  to  you — your  concern  with  penal  reform,  correc- 
tions, which  represents  an  important  factor  in  the  whole  criminal 
justice  system.  As  I  understand  the  administration's  approach,  funds 
could  very  well  not  be  directed  at  these  channels  at  all. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  penal  reform,  of 
course,  as  you  know,  the  Congress  required  that  25  percent  of  the 
funds  must  be  applied  to  penal  reform.  Now  as  far  as  how  it  is  to  be 
applied,  I  think  that  should  be  in  the  State  prerogative 

Chairman  Rodixo.  Excuse  me.  You  do  know  that  under  the  bill  the 
part  E  requirement  would  be  wiped  out  ? 

Mr.  Steiger.  I  undei-stand  that,  and  that  is  why  I  think  in  the  sub- 
stitution for  that,  there  ought  to  be  a  requirement  that  the  plan  in- 
clude people  knowledgeable  about  penal  reform  and  a  program  that 
involves  penal  reform.  For  example,  under  the  encouragement,  if  you 
will,  or  the  requirement  to  spend  25  percent  of  the  money  on  penal 
reform,  Arizona  has  put  in  a  number  of  minimum  security  prison 
camps  for  State  prisoners,  and  it  has  been  tremendously  successful. 
It  could  not  have  happened  if  the  Congress  had  not  required  that 
LEAA  make  this  money  available,  but  the  Congress,  nor  LEAA,  did 
not  design  the  program  that  fit  Arizona.  The  Arizona  penal  code 
people  designed  that.  So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  I  think  some  broad  guidelines  are  not  only  appropriate,  but 
a  must. 

I  do  think  that  if  we  sit  here  and  try  and  design  a  program  as 
described  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  "^  I  think  we  are  going  way 
beyond  the  capacit}'  of  this  body. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman.  I  merely  pointed 
this  out  because  in  your  statement  you  also  made  mention  of  the  fact, 
with  emphasis,  that  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  accomplishments  of 
LEAA  is  the  establishment  of  an  integrated  penal  justice  system 
throughout  the  Nation.  And  I  dare  say  this  integratecl  criminal  jus- 
tice system  throughout  the  Nation  would  hardly  have  been  established, 
and  i  think  you  could  hardly  have  hoped  for  such,  if  it  had  been  left 
solely  to  the  various  governing  bodies,  local  municipalities  in  the  State, 
without  any  of  these  basic  guidelines. 
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Mr.  Steiger.  Well,  Mr.  Chariman,  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
you  because  I  think  we  are  on  the  same  wavelength,  but  I  will  tell  you  I 
think  the  integrated  criminal  justice  approach  came  not  as  a  result  of 
any  interior  planning  on  the  part  of  the  administration  or  of  the 
States.  It  came  as  a  result  of  the  natural  greed  of  man  in  which  the  only 
way  they  could  divide  the  spoils  was  to  get  together  and  cooperate  for 
the  first  time.  That  has  resulted  in  an  integrated  criminal  justice 
system  in  the  true  sense  of  the  Avord  for  the  first  time,  and  I  think  that 
will  remain  as  long  as  we  distribute  money,  because  of  the  nature  of 
man. 

I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNsox.  Mr.  Steiger,  I  understand  your  position  to  be  that 
you  would  go  so  far  as  to  require  State  plans  to  specifically  deal  with 
such  areas  as  corrections,  as  training  and  education,  and  so  forth.  You 
would  not  go  so  far,  however,  as  to  require  a  mandate  for  any  partic- 
ular percentage  of  funds  to  be  allocated  to  any  one  or  more  areas, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  Steiger.  No ;  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  that  because  I  think 
that  is  a  great  mistake.  Any  arbitrary  figure  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio's  250,000  population,  or  2()-percent  requirement  for  penal 
reform,  doesn't  take  into  account  the  specific  needs  of  the  States.  Each 
State  has  a  unique  problem,  but  I  think  each  State  should  be  required 
to  address  itself  in  those  broad  areas,  and  if  I  were  writing  the  require- 
ments they  would  be  broad  as  far  as  the  manner  in  which  these  problems 
were  addressed,  but  the  problems  themselves  must  be  addressed. 
Mr.  HuTCHiNSOx.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Flowers. 
Mr.  Flowt:rs.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Steiger,  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more.  The  Federal  dollars 
that  LEA  A  has  disti-ibuted  have  brought  together  the  Government 
agencies  spending  LEAA  money.  Would  you  not  agree  that  the  one 
statistic  that  we  must  always  gear  to  is  reducing  crime  ? 
Mr.  Steiger.  Oh,  I  agree. 

Mr.  Flowers.  But  again,  the  problem  of  statistics  would  be  a  real 
problem,  too. 

Mr.  Steiger.  The  quality  of  statistics  themselves,  as  the  gentleman 
suggests,  is  subject  to  question. 

Mr.  Floa\t;rs.  Right.  And  whoever  is  in  carge  of  the  statistics  might 
be  in  charge  of  allocating  money  as  well. 

I  have  no  further  questions.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  McClory.  I  compliment  Mr.  Steiger  on  the  very  incisive  testi- 
mony which  he  has  provided  the  subcommittee.  It  seems  to  me  it  gives 
a  very  reasonable  appraisal  of  the  existing  LEAA.  I  would  judge  from 
your"  statement  and  from  your  work  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  which  investigated  LEAA  activi- 
ties, that  vou  would  agree  that  although  we  might  criticize  how  local 
officials  spent  LEAA  funds,  particularly  during  the  early  periods  of 
the  program,  we  can't  on  the  one  hand  criticize  all  their  decisionmak- 
ing and  on  the  other  expect  them  to  have  relatively  unrestricted  use  of 
the  funds.  For  if  the  criticism  is  taken  too  far.  we  come  to  the  cate- 
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gorical  grant  approach — which  is,  in  my  opinion,  even  worse.  We  can't 
do  better  running  law  enforcement  from  Washington.  Rather,  we 
must  encourage  State  and  local  governments  to  be  responsible  by  giv- 
ing them  responsibility. 

Does  that  accurately  express  your  thinking  ? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Absolutely.  In  fact,  you  have  hit  an  area  that  prob- 
ably is  as  significant  as  anything  in  my  view.  The  original  problem 
the  LEAA  had  was  the  pulling  and  the  hauling  between  the  two 
forces  that  you  have  described  exactly.  Those  that  insisted  on  cate- 
gorical grants  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  that  wanted  a  wide  open 
ballgame  on  the  other  hand.  I  think  the  LEAA  on  any  kind  of 
objective  point  of  view  has  struck  a  very  good  balance  now,  at  least 
under  this  last  administration  of  the  LEAA,  between  these  two  areas. 
I  think  that  balance  must  remain.  I  don't  think  that  the  parameters 
of  the  balance  are  going  to  be  up  to  the  committee.  I  don't  think  we 
can  prescribe  any  absolutes. 

But  you  are  right,  Mr.  McClory,  there  is  no  question  that  there 
have  been  two  forces  pulling  and  hauling  on  LEAA. 

Mr.  MoClory.  Present  law  requires  the  States  to  give  adequate 
assistance  to  high-crime  areas.  If  they  fail,  present  law  also  permits 
LEAA  to  make  discretionary  grants.  So  don't  you  feel  that  we  can 
take  care  of  the  high  impact  or  the  urban  crime  area  problem  through 
the  existing  devices? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Absolutely.  Again  I  believe  that  the  existing  device 
permits  other  devices  if  they  are  applicable,  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  described,  since  the  State  of  Ohio  did  institute  the  kind  of 
council  that  the  gentleman  wanted.  So  I  think  all  of  the  permissive 
factors  are  available  in  the  existing  bill. 

Mr.  McClort.  I  note  from  the  gentleman's  experience  on  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  and  on  the  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  as  well  as  experience  in  other  areas  and  in  other 
anticrime  activity,  that  the  testimony  you  are  giving  to  the  committee 
has  a  special  significance  and  should  be  weighed  very,  very  carefully. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Setberling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Steiger,  for  coming  before  us  and 
giving  the  benefit  of  your  experience,  which  is  considerable.  I  just 
have  a  couple  of  questions. 

You  rightly  pointed  to  the  local  coordination  of  anticrime  agencies, 
and  law-enforcement  agencies,  as  being  one  of  the  achievements  of 
the  LEAA  program,  but  the  administration  bill,  of  course,  does  not 
contain  any  provisions  to  require  the  continuation  of  that.  It  merely 
dumps  the'  whole  thing  into  the  laps  of  the  States,  so  to  speak.  The 
States  are  free  to  require  a  great  deal  of  coordination,  or  none  at  all. 

But  the  reason  why  the  Stanton  bill  was  originally  put  together 
was  because  of  the  very  sorry  record  that  the  LEAA,  plus  the  States, 
have  compiled  in  terms  of  getting  the  money  where  it  is  most  needed — 
to  the  local  governments.  I  am  talking  about  the  passthrough  funds 
now.  And  I  think  that  cutting  out  the  Washington  level  of  bureauc- 
racy is  a  considerable  achievement,  but  if  the  whole  matter  is  now 
dumped  into  the  lap  of  50  State  governments  there  is  no  guarantee 
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that  we  aren't  going  to  still  have  all  kinds  of  delays.  Hence,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Stanton  bill  is  to  get  these  funds  down  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments without  any  delay  whatsoever,  and  to  require  that  there  be 
a  local  law-enforcement  council  or  a  criminal  justice  council  with  a 
plan.  I  just  wondered,  in  light  of  what  you've  said,  whether  the  Stan- 
ton bill  doesn't  really  meet  your  interests  more  than  the  Justice  De- 
partment's proposal  ? 

Mr.  Steiger.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  don't  believe  we  can 
create  any  structure,  whether  it  be  the  Stanton  bill  or  the  Steiger  bill, 
or  whatever,  that  will  circumvent  the  requirement  that  the  quality  of 
the  people  administering  the  program,  whatever  the  structure  is  going 
to  be,  is  the  determining  factor.  I  don't  think  that  we  can  eliminate 
delay,  or  eliminate  procrastination,  or  eliminate  poor  planning  by 
eliminating  structure.  That  is  just  a  personal  feeling. 

I  don't  believe  there  is  any  way  that  LEAA  can  write  a  quality  pro- 
vision into  the  employment  of  LEAA  administration  at  the  State  level 
that  would  accomplish  what  you  and  I  are  both  after.  I  don't  believe 
that  the  Congress  could  write  quality  requirements  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  LEAA  here  at  the  Federal  level  that  would  accomplish  what 
we  want.  So  again,  I  simply  disagree  that  a  structure  can  overcome 
what  are  basically  in  my  view  people  problems.  I  do  think  in  some 
instances  it  would  compound  the  people  problems  by  requiring  addi- 
tional structure.  I  wish  I  had  the  answer.  I  don't. 

Mr.  Seiberltng.  Well,  on  the  contrary,  I  agree  with  you,  and  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  cut  away  as  much  structure  as  we  can  and  just 
get  down  to  the  local  government  with  these  funds  as  fast  as  possible, 
as  long  as  they  have  a  planning  structure. 

Mr.  Steiger.  It  is  my  understanding  that  Ohio  has  done  this  in 
effect. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Well,  you  don't  think  that  where  it  is  needed,  and  where 
it  is  effective,  that  it  can  be  accomplished  under  the  existing  structure, 
and  under  the  new  bill,  so  that  if  it  is  desirable  in  a  given  jurisdiction 
it  will  be  accomplished? 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  know  of  no  jurisdiction  where  coordination  is  not 
desirable.  That  is  all  we  are  talking  about  basically.  Even  with  a  co- 
ordinating council  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  local  units  of  govern- 
ment to  want  to  go  off  on  their  own. 

We  had  a  situation  in  my  own  district  where  a  local  law  enforcement 
agency  out  in  the  county  wanted  to  have  its  radios  on  a  different  wave- 
length than  the  other  agencies  in  the  county.  They  were  jealous  of 
some  of  the  others  and  this  just  can't  be. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  one  other  question  and  then  move  along,  and 
that  is  that  you  mentioned  that  there  should  be  some  parameters. 
Shouldn't  one  of  those  parameters  be  that  we  require  the  money  to  go 
where  the  crime  rate  is  highest  ? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Yes;  but  I  am  a  believer  in  invective  myself,  and  I 
want  to  see  where  the  crime  is,  but  I  don't  claim  the  specific  knowledge 
of  knowing  how  best  to  accomplish  that.  I  do  think  that  those  param- 
eters— that  should  be  the  basic  parameter,  but  I  don't  think  we  should 
tell  the  jurisdictions  how  to  get  at  the  crime. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  But  one  is  going  to  have  to  decide  how  to  slice  up 
the  pie. 
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Mr.  Steiger.  That  is  right,  and  we  have  a  structure  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  So  either  we  do  it,  or  we  pass  it  on  to  the  States 
and  they  have  the  problems  ? 

Mr.  Steiger,  All  right.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  No  further  questions. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Dexnis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman  made  a  very 
clear  statement,  and  I  don't  think  I  have  any  questions. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Ms.  Jordan. 

Ms.  Jordan.  I  agree  with  you  there  ought  to  be  broad  general  param- 
eters and  guideposts  for  the  use  of  these  funds.  What  I  want  to  know  is 
who  is  going  to  look  over  the  disbursement  of  these  funds?  Whose 
judgment  will  that  be  in  terms  of  oversight  that  the  money  is  going 
to  the  areas  so  designated  ? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Ms.  Jordan,  in  our  experience  on  the  Government  Op- 
erations Subcommittee,  Mr.  Monagan's  subcommittee,  originally 
LEAA  had  an  insufficient  review.  They  have  increased  their  account- 
ing and  review  capability  probably  thirtyfold,  I  suspect,  in  this  new 
budget  request.  It  was  increased  even  further  because  they  indicated 
an  awareness  of  a  need  to  increase  it. 

Again  we  come  down  to  what  I  believe  is  the  essential.  It  is  going 
to  be  the  quality  of  the  review  people,  I  don't  care  who  does  it.  If 
LEAA  does  it,  GAO  does  it,  again  there  has  to  be  a  judgment  factor 
plugged  in  to  review,  I  hope  you  will  agree,  so  I  think  that  it  is  up  to 
the  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  review. 

I  think  the  LEAA  review  is  the  proper  review  body  since  they  are 
closest  to  the  problem.  If  in  your  judgment  there  is  insufficient  review 
requirement  language  in  the  bill,  it  would  be  my  strong  urge  that  you 
see  it  is  included  in  the  bill  and  it  will  certainly  have  my  support. 

Ms,  Jordan,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Steiger, 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  for  a  very  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Our  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  Charles 
Thone,  from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  CHARLES  THONE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  Thone,  Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  at  your  hearing  today. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  amount  of  discussion  during  recent 
months  about  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  and 
its  stewardship  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Much  of  this  discussion  has  been  good  and  to  the  point.  The  Con- 
gress has  every  right  to  look  deeply  into  the  operation  of  all  aspects 
of  our  Government, 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  default  on  the  duties  with  which  the 
electorate  has  charged  us,  to  see  to  it  that  the  Government  is  the  best 
we  can  fashion. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  people  expect  us  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
fairness  and  balance  at  all  times. 

They  elected  us  to  perform  our  work  here  with  judiciousness  and 
statesmanship  and  not  to  conduct  vendettas  motivated  by  partisan- 
ship or  personal  rancor. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  safe  streets  program.  Unfortunately, 
ideological  differences  have  long  beclouded  objectivity  in  this  matter. 

We  all  know  that  there  was  a  disagreement  among  the  members  of 
the  91st  Congress  about  how  to  shape  the  basic  law  governing  LEAA. 

The  original  proposal  to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
fight  crime  in  large  cities  was  modified  at  the  time  the  act  was  writ- 
ten to  assure  the  Nation's  hard-pressed  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
smaller  cities  and  in  the  country's  towns  and  villages  their  fair  share 
of  Federal  assistance. 

The  debate  was  settled  by  democratic  means,  by  the  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  91st  Congress. 

The  92d  Congress  amended  the  Safe  Streets  Act  to  sharpen  its  abil- 
ity to  finance  local  correctional  systems  improvements  and  to  make 
other  technical  refinements. 

However,  the  basic  shape  of  the  safe  streets  program  remained 
the  same.  It  is  a  program  to  help  police  departments,  courts,  proba- 
tion departments,  correctional  institutions,  and  all  other  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  agencies  in  every  corner  of  the  Nation. 

Now  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  upon  this  basis,  and  this 
basis  alone,  that  we  are  obligated  to  evaluate  the  conduct  of  LEAA 
and  the  operation  of  the  safe  streets  program  today. 

That  is,  we  have  the  duty  to  examine  LEAA  by  the  standards  the 
Congress  established  and  not  by  some  other  yardstick  or  with  some 
other  goal  in  mind. 

I  say  this  because  I  sincerely  believe  that  measured  against  the  mark 
set  by  Congress,  LEAA  excedes  ail  expectations  of  success. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  I  have 
had  a  particularly  good  vantage  point  to  observe  LEAA. 

For  the  better  part  of  a  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  gathered  material  and  took  evidence  relating  to  LEAA. 
I  heard  that  evidence  at  length  and  carefully  weighed  it. 

And  I  believe  LEAA  has  performed  wonders  in  establishing  a  na- 
tionwide program  to  counter  crime. 

The  safe  streets  program  has  become  an  irreplaceable  asset  among 
the  Nation's  resources  for  combating  lawlessness  and  disorder. 

One  of  LEAA's  very  real  accomplishments  has  been  in  the  most 
important  area  of  all,  crime  reduction. 

The  national  crime  rate  increases  have  been  sloAved  in  dramatic 
fashion. 

FBI  statistics  show  that  serious  crime  rose  nationally  by  lY  percent 
in  1968.  By  12  percent  in  1969.  By  11  percent  in  1970.  By  6  percent  in 
1971.  And  by  only  1  percent  in  the  first  9  months  of  1972. 

This  pattern  is  especially  apparent  in  the  Nation's  150  largest  cities, 
where  much  of  the  worst  crime  occurs. 

The  FBI  figures  show  that  83  of  these  cities  reduced  serious  crime 
in  the  first  9  months  of  1972. 
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These  are  notable  accomplishments,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  crime  rose  nationally  by  148  percent  during  the  decade  of  the 
1960's. 

This  is  the  kind  of  achievement  which  the  Congress  expected  of 
LEAA  when  the  safe  streets  program  was  written. 

The  men  and  women  who  did  the  bulk  of  the  frontline  work  that 
is  driving  back  crime  are  in  State  and  local  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  agencies. 

They  are  the  ones  who  have  the  basic  responsibility  for  law  and 
order  in  this  land.  And  that  is  the  way  it  should  be  and  must  remain 
in  this  Republic. 

But  LEAA's  contribution  cannot  be  overlooked.  For  it  is  LEAA 
and  the  safe  streets  program  that  are  making  thesse  local  efforts  more 
effective. 

The  Federal  assistance  is  paying  off  in  dividends,  safer  homes,  and 
communities.    And  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  even  brighter. 

No  one  in  the  91st  and  92d  Congress  thought  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
was  going  to  reduce  crime  to  zero  immediately. 

Those  who  understand  society  and  the  forces  within  it  realize  that 
our  past  criminal  justice  deficiencies  were  so  great  that  as  much  as 
a  human  generation  in  time  might  be  required  before  we  reach  a  crime 
reduction  with  which  we  can  be  satisfied. 

We  are  not  content  with  what  we  have  accomplished  so  far.  Neither 
the  administration  nor  the  Congress  feels  that  everything  has  been 
done  yet  that  could  be  done.  But  a  good  start  has  been  made,  and  the 
results  to  date  are  good.  That  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  message  that  I 
want  to  impart  on  this  occasion.  A  fine  beginning  has  been  made  in 
a  program  that  holds  out  hope,  the  first  real  hope  in  our  lifetimes, 
that  crime  will  be  reduced. 

Every  State  now  has  an  ongoing  program  that  is  developing  new 
tools  for  fighting  crime  and  improving  criminal  justice  techniques. 

And  every  State -is  working  hard  at  improving  liaison  among  its 
various  subunits  so  that  the  right  hand  really  will  know  what  the  left 
hand  is  doing  to  control  crime. 

What  the  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  did  learn 
was  that  a  small  number  of  States  had  been  having  problems  in  prop- 
erlv  controlling  a  small  share  of  their  LEAA  funds. 

However,  what  most  interested  me  about  all  this  was  that  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  problems  we  found  had  already  been  discovered  by  LEAA 
officials  and  that  the  remedies  were  already  being  applied  to  the  indi- 
%'idual  situations  where  corrective  action  was  necessary. 

As  a  result,  I  feel  confident  in  saving  that  the  problem  is  not  only 
under  control,  but  that  very  forceful  and  positive  steps  were  taken 
by  LEAA  to  prevent  recurrences. 

Jerris  Leonard,  who  is  leaving  LEAA  after  excellent  service  as 
Administrator,  talked  with  a  large  number  of  Governors,  State  crim- 
inal justice  planning  agency  directors,  and  other  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, speaking  in  very  strong  language  about  the  need  for  fiscal  integ- 
rity and  the  electorate's  demand  that  public  moneys  are  honestly  and 
effectively  spent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  exceedingly  blunt  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions and  declared  that  the  misuse  of  safe  streets  program  funds  abso- 
lutely would  not  be  tolerated. 
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This  has  been  a  matter  of  more  than  just  rhetoric  on  Mr.  Leonard's 
part.  He  reorganized  the  Agency  from  top  to  bottom,  turning  it  into 
a  vastly  improved  organization. 

LEAA  has  been  particularly  energetic  in  its  auditing  program, 
which  is  seeing  to  it  that  whatever  abuses  did  exist  are  stopped  and 
rectified.  Where  necessary,  safe  streets  program  money  that  was  mis- 
channeled  is  being  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

In  other  words,  there  is  to  be  no  fooling  around  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  good  government.  There  is  to  be  no  trifling  with  any  type 
of  public  money. 

All  of  us  agree  that  we  have  to  maintain  the  highest  standards. 

LEAA  is,  of  course,  hard  at  work  in  m;^  home  State  of  Nebraska. 
We  are  proud  of  the  good  work  that  it  is  doing  there  to  help  Ne- 
braska's anticrime  efforts.  They  deserve  all  the  help  and  support  we 
can  give  them,  and  it  was  high  time  that  our  obligation  was  recog- 
nized in  the  form  of  meaningful  assistance. 

To  be  candid,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  admin- 
istration's pledge  that  it  will  continue  to  be  a  tenacious  watchdog  over 
the  public  purse. 

For  this  reason,  I  think  some  of  the  safe  streets  program  critics  have 
been  out  of  line  in  suggesting  that  there  was  something  basically  amiss 
with  the  whole  LEAA  concept. 

Let  us  by  all  means  have  fiscal  responsibility.  But  let  us  also  be 
prepared  to  back  up  a  sound  program  when  it  is  so  clearly  an  unparal- 
leled boon  to  the  Nation's  State  and  local  governments,  and  especially 
their  law  enforcement  personnel. 

If  one  takes  the  trouble  to  ask  them,  one  will  receive  an  overwhelm- 
ing response  of  approval. 

I  congratulate  LEAA  on  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  will  conclude  my  statement. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Thone,  I  know  that  you  have  another  com- 
mitment to  keep.  I  have  no  questions.  Do  any  members  of  the  committee 
have  any  questions? 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Thone.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Our  next  witness  is  Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Bingham,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  appear  before  this 
committee.  I  know  you  are  the  author  of  H.R.  3924,  which  relates  to 
LEAA  moneys  but  is  not  before  this  subcommittee.  It  is  currently 
pending  before  Subcommittee  No.  6,  chaired  by  my  friend  John 
Conyers.  Nonetheless  we  are  anxious,  as  always,  ito  hear  your  views. 
You  may  proceed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JONATHAN  BINGHAM,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  this  subcommittee  in  the  course  of  its  review  of  the  pro- 
visions and  administration  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  programs.  The 
particular  purpose  of  my  appearance  is  to  draw  to  the  subcommittee's 
attention  the  failure  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  adequately  to  encourage 
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and  assist  citizens'  anticrime  groups  engaged  in  helping  protect  them- 
selves against  crime. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  there  are  more  than  150  citizen  anti- 
crime  organizations,  and  thousands  more  across  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  our  crime-ridden  cities.  In  most  instances,  these  organizations 
work  in  cooperation  with  local  police  and  professional  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  Their  activities  are  generally  welcomed  and  encour- 
aged by  the  police.  However  none  of  these  citizens'  organizations  in 
New  York  City  receives  financial  assistance  under  LEAA  programs, 
and  I  am  informed  by  LEAA  officials  in  Washington  that,  while  in- 
formation on  projects  funded  by  the  various  States  is  incomplete, 
they  are  not  aware  of  any  direct  funding  to  citizens  anticrime  groups. 
Mr.  Chairman,  dominance  of  State  anticrime  planning  and  funding 
bureaucracies  by  law  enforcement  professionals,  and  the  cool  atti- 
tudes of  these  professionals  toward  citizens'  anticrime  efforts,  would 
appear  to  be  the  reason  for  this  exclusion  of  citizen  groups  from  Fed- 
eral anticrime  assistance.  The  law  enforcement  professionals  support 
citizens'  anticrime  activities  verbally.  But  when  it  comes  to  sharing 
Federal  financial  assistance,  the  professionals  tend  to  keep  the  funds 
for  themselves,  and  citizens  generally  end  up  paying  out  of  their  own 
pockets  ,f or  the  anticrime  services  they  provide  on  their  own  and  their 
neighbors'  behalf. 

I  believe  action  must  be  taken  at  the  Federal  level  to  remedy  this 
bias  in  Federal  funding,  and  I  have  introduced  the  Citizens  Anti- 
crime  Patrol  Assistance  Act,  H.R.  3924,  with  that  in  mind.  My  bill 
would  earmark  funds  to  be  allocated  directly  by  LEAA  to  citizens' 
anticrime  organizations  meeting  certain  minimum  criteria.  One  of 
those  criteria  is  that  citizens'  organizations  coordinate  their  anticrime 
activities  with  local  police  and  law  enforcement  officials.  But  local 
officals  would  no  longer  be  able  to  prevent  bona  fide  citizens  groups 
from  receiving  Federal  assistance  by  consistently  putting  professional 
projects  ahead  of  citizens' projects. 

To  qualify  for  Federal  assistance  under  ray  bill,  citizens'  anticrime 
organizations  would  be  limited  in  their  activities  to  crime  deterrence 
and  reporting  through  the  use  of  patrols,  escorts,  and  rapid  crime 
warning  and  reporting  systems.  Apprehension  and  prosecution  would 
remain  in  the  hands  of  law  enforcement  professionals. 

The  financial  needs  of  citizens'  organizations  are  generally  small. 
Under  my  proposal,  funds  could  be  used  for  training  and  equipping 
citizen  patrols,  and  for  minimal  stipends.  Funds  are  explicitly  pro- 
hibited from  being  used  for  the  purchase,  lease,  maintenance,  or  use  of 
any  firearm  or  weapon,  or  the  purchase,  lease,  or  maintenance  of  any 
motor  vehicle. 

This  legislation  is  in  no  way  intended  to  detract  from  the  use  of 
auxiliary  police.  In  fact,  New  York  City  is  one  of  the  few  jurisdictions 
in  the  country  to  request  and  employ  Safe  Streets  Act  funds  to  pay 
for  uniforms  and  some  expenses  of  the  volunteer  auxiliary  police.  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  auxiliary  police  perform  a  very  useful  function, 
and  that  more  Federal  anticrime  assistance  funds  ought  to  be  used 
to  attract,  equip,  and  reimburse  these  fine  citizens. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  many  citizens  who  would  like  to 
take  an  active  part  in  helping  stop  crime  in  their  neighborhoods  can- 
not afford  to  commit  the  time  required  of  auxiliary  police.  Many  such 
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citizens  could,  however,  participate  effectively  in  citizens'  anticrime 
patrols  operating  in  their  own  neighborhoods  and  buildings.  Exist- 
ing patrols  have  proved,  Mr.  Chairman,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  they  can  function  responsibly,  without  violating  individual  civil 
rights  or  becoming  vigilantes.  As  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Com- 
munity Affairs  Benjamin  Ward  of  the  city  of  New  York  Police  De- 
partment put  it  in  a  letter  to  me : 

I  find  that  concerned  citizens,  acting  together  in  self-protection  efforts,  in 
cooperation  and  as  an  adjunct  to  the  regular  police,  discourage  vigilantes — 
not  encourage  such  lawlessness.  They  encourage  people  to  return  to  the  streets. 
The  street  criminal  abhors  people  on  the  street  in  significant  numbers.  But  the 
streets  belong  to  the  people  and  it  is  time  Washington  helped  in  a  campaign 
to  support  concerned  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  professional  law  enforcement  organizations  must 
continue  to  assume  primary  responsibility  for  public  safety  and 
should  continue  to  receive  the  major  share  of  Federal  anticrime  funds. 
We  must  recognize,  however,  that  we  may  never  have  enough  police 
to  fully  deter  crime  and  that  citizens  must  work  actively  with  law 
enforcement  officials  to  make  their  neighborhoods  safe  again.  Citizens' 
anticrime  organizations,  while  perhaps  not  the  first  priority  for  Fed- 
eral assistance,  should  certainly  not  be  so  excluded  from  such  assist- 
ance as  they  are  now.  I,  therefore,  urge  this  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  to  take  action  to  revise  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  along  the  lines  I  have  suggested  in  H.R.  3924  to  assure  that  ap- 
propriate Federal  assistance  will  be  reserved  to  encourage,  assist,  and 
reward  citizens  who  are  willing  to  help  deter  crime  by  initiating  and 
taking  part  in  organized  anticrime  patrols. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Bingham,  my  only  concern,  my  only  reaction, 
is  that  while  I  recognize  the  need  for  citizenry  to  be  aroused  and  to  be 
interested  in  this  matter,  and  while  it  might  serve  as  an  effective 
deterent  to  crime,  won't  this  possibly  be  the  seed  for  the  growth  of 
vigilante  groups? 

Mr.  Bingham.  No  ;  I  really  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that 
has  not  been  the  experience  of  those  communities  that  have  managed 
to  have  such  groups  organized.  I  would  repeat  again  that  there  would 
be  no  money  for  them  to  be  armed.  They  would  be  more  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  police. 

Chairman  Rodino.  They  would  be  wearing  uniforms  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  They  might  or  might  not  wear  uniforms  or  some 
distinctive  badge  or  insignia,  but  they  would  not  be  armed,  nor  would 
there  be  funds  for  motor  vehicles.  People  have  been  puzzled  as  to  why 
we  said  no  funds  for  motor  vehicles,  but  motor  vehicles  tend  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  vigilanteism,  which  we  think  is  undesirable.  These 
are  people  from  a  community,  working  in  a  community,  and  I  think 
that  the  record  indicates  that  when  organized  this  way,  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  police,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  getting  into 
the  vigilante  category,  or  anything  like  that. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bingham,  although  your  particular  bill  may  not  be  before  this 
subcommittee,  the  administration's  LEAA  bill  is,  and  as  I  under- 
stand that  bill,  it  would  provide  that  money  could  go  directly  to  "other 
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applicants,"  so-called  nongovernmental  groups.  So,  even  if  your  bill 
is  not  before  us,  the  idea  of  your  bill  is. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  am  glad  to  know  that,  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Flowers.  No  questions. 

Chairman.  Rodino.  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  McClory.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  statement.  I  don't 
have  any  questions. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Well,  I  must  say  this  is  a  very  new  idea  to  me,  and 
I  think  one  that  we  ought  to  consider  seriously.  I  do  have  some  niis- 
givings  about  the  tendency  of  the  people  who  are  paid  to  do  this  kind 
of  job,  or  who  are  given  some  sort  of  official  funds  to  become  a  little 
more  vicious  in  their  approach  to  this  and  develop  a  vigilante  frame 
of  mind.  I  think  we  have  to  give  some  careful  thought  to  it  from  that 
standpoint. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  though,  if  we  could  see  that  LEAA  funds 
get  to  the  local  governments  and  local  law  enforcement  planning 
groups  without  the  delays  that  we  have  had  in  the  past,  and,  if  we 
could  have  sound  evaluating  and  auditing  requirements  so  that  we 
can  see  that  the  money  has  been  properly  spent — in  other  words,  if  we 
were  to  do  everything  we  can  to  make  sure  that  local  law  enforcement 
is  able  to  do  its  job  effectively,  we  wouldn't  really  need  so  much  of 
this  sort  of  private  group,  would  we  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Well,  I  tend  to  think  we  would,  Mr.  Seiberling.  I 
can't  conceive,  for  example,  in  New  York  City,  that  we  would  ever 
have  enough  funds  to  have  "the  cop  on  the  beat"  that  everybody 
would  like  to  have  on  his  block.  Use  of  auxiliary  police,  and  of  civilian 
patrols  adds  to  the  number  of  anticrime  personnel  that  are  available 
to  make  a  presence  as  much  as  anything,  and  for  communication. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  of  the  LEAA  program  will  be 
greatly  improved,  and  in  this  particular  proposal  that  I  have  made, 
the  relationship  would  be  direct  from  the  Federal  agency  to  the  com- 
munity. But  I  think  the  need  for  civilian  controls  would  still  be  there 
even  if  the  program  were  greatly  improved  in  the  way  it  operates. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  How  would  your  bill  work?  Would  it  provide 
enough  funds  to  hire  people  on  a  full-time  basis  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  No.  I  have  suggested  small  compensation,  which 
would  probably  be  a  little  more  than  to  meet  expenses.  We  are  not 
thinking  in  terms  of  full-time  people  at  all.  These  are  people  who 
work  part  time,  in  the  evenings  primarily. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  And  is  this  to  pay  them  for  their  time,  or  just  out- 
of-pocket  expenses? 

Mr.  Bingham.  The  experience  with  the  auxiliary  police  has  been 
that  there  is  a  great  turnover  in  these  voluntary  personnel.  They  get 
enthusiastic  and  Avork  for  a  few  months  and  then  tend  to  drop  away. 
If  there  was  some  compensation,  however  slight,  I  think  that  their 
interest  would  continue  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  it  does  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you. 
Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  have  no  questions. 
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Chairman  Rodino.  Ms.  Jordan. 

Ms.  Jordan.  I  have  no  questions.  I  just  express  serious  reservations 
about  this  kind  of  program. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  I  only  have  one  question  which  Mr.  Seiberling 
touched  on.  I  gather  if  somehow  you  could  get  more  involvement  of 
the  public,  if  the  planning  commissions  had  more  public  involvement, 
that  really  is  the  answer  to  trying  to  solve  the  problem.  Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you. 

The  Chair  wants  to  state  that  Representative  de  la  Garza  appeared 
here  and  presented  his  statement  in  person,  however,  he  had  to  leave 
in  order  to  meet  other  commitments.  If  there  is  no  objection  his  state- 
ment will  appear  in  the  record  as  if  he  had  personally  presented  it. 

TESTIMONY    OF    THE    HONORABLE    E.    DE    LA    GARZA,    A    REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this 
committee  as  you  consider  the  future  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  program,  and  I  believe  it  must  be 
continued.  May  I  add  that  I  personally  believe  that  Mr.  Jerris  Leonard 
has  done  a  good  job  for  LEA  A. 

LEAA  has  helped  Texas  achieve  impressive  gains  in  the  war  on 
crime,  a  war  we  believe  we  are  winning  at  last. 

LEAA  has  made  it  possible  for  our  local  and  State  agencies — police 
and  sheriffs'  departments,  courts,  correctional  agencies,  and  probation 
and  parole  systems — to  make  changes  and  improvements  which  they 
needed  desperately. 

And  because  of  LEAA  and  its  State  equivalent,  the  Texas  Criminal 
Justice  Council,  we  are  changing  citizens'  apathy  about  criminal 
justice  to  citizens'  involvement. 

The  latest  FBI  figures  show  that  during  the  first  9  months  of  1972, 
crime  decreased  in  six  large  Texas  cities:  Austin,  Corpus  Christi, 
Dallas,  El  Paso,  Forth  Worth,  and  Lubbock. 

Statewide,  crime  has  slowed,  a  slowdown  which  began  soon  after 
the  LEAA  financed  programs  went  into  effect.  We  registered  our  first 
statewide  decrease  in  property  crimes :  burglary,  larceny,  and  auto 
theft,  early  in  1971. 

Since  the  program  began,  LEAA  has  allocated  over  $100  million  to 
Texas  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  innovative  crimefighting 
projects. 

Cities  and  counties  in  the  15th  Congressional  District  has  received 
$1  million  of  that  money,  and  they  have  used  it  to  make  major  im- 
provements in  criminal  justice. 

Let  me  highlight  a  few  of  these : 

The  new  high-speed,  statewide  police  teletype  system  is  a  great 
thing  for  all  police  and  sheriffs'  departments  in  Texas,  and  especially 
for  Brownsville  and  McAllen  law  enforcement  agencies  in  my  own 
district.  Until  they  got  this  system  and  these  teletype  terminals,  they 
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were  tremendously  handicapped,  for  it  took  anywhere  from  12  hours 
to  several  days  to  send  or  receive  a  message.  LEAA  paid  for  instal- 
lation of  290  terminals  in  the  State,  plus  training  of  law  enforcement 
officers  in  operating  them. 

A  number  of  other  projects  also  have  started. 

Brownsville  has  hired  a  court  administrator  in  a  program  to  im- 
prove court  management. 

Rio  Grande  created  a  youth  service  bureau  to  reduce  youth  crime 
and  delinquency,  and  a  home  for  delinquent  boys  is  opening  in  that 
area. 

Throughout  the  15th  district's  13  counties,  we  have  a  number  of 
new  probation  programs,  projects  to  improve  police  management,  and 
efforts  to  reform  court  operations. 

Clearly,  many  projects  throughout  Texas  are  paying  large  divi- 
dends in  terms  of  crime  reduction. 

A  foot  patrol  project  in  Fort  Worth  has  been  eminently  successful 
and  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  this  project,  two-man  teams  of  officers  patrol  a  high-crime  area 
on  foot  so  they  can  respond  quickly  to  problems,  make  contact  with 
area  residents,  and  act  as  deterrents  to  criminal  activity. 

Since  1970,  when  the  project  began,  major  crimes  have  decreased  39 
percent  in  the  patrolled  aread.  And  Fort  Worth — when  the  crime  rate 
was  highest  in  history  in  1969 — has  steadily  reported  crime  decreases. 
The  lastest  FBI  figures  for  the  first  9  months  of  last  year  show  a  9.4- 
percent  decrease  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  Some  preliminary  estimates 
show  that  the  major  reason  for  the  city  wide  decrease  is  the  reduction 
of  crime  in  the  patrolled  area. 

A  Houston-Harris  County  project,  less  than  a  year  old,  is  already 
making  inroads  on  serious  court  problems. 

The  pretrial  release  project  staff  interview  persons  in  jail  and  rec- 
ommend to  judges  whether  they  should  be  released  on  personal  recog- 
nizance bonds.  So  far,  445  defendants  were  released  on  these  bonds  and 
only  2  percent  forfeited  bond. 

These  released  defendants  have  earned  nearly  $400,000  in  salaries, 
with  a  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  welfare  assistance  payments. 
Moreover,  the  county  saved  over  $250,000  by  not  having  to  house  and 
feed  them. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  project  has  enhanced  respect  for  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  improved  the  rehabilitative  potential  of  the 
defendants. 

Population  of  the  Harris  County  jail  was  reduced  25  percent  in  the 
project's  first  9  months.  Part  of  the  reason  is  that  there  has  been  a  23- 
percent  increase  in  dispositions  by  the  district  courts. 

Xew  procedures  for  case  screening  have  been  begun  by  the  district 
attorney's  office  to  avoid  clogging  courts  with  inappropriate  cases  and 
to  prevent  issuing  unnecessary  complaints  and  arrest  warrants.  These 
procedures  greatly  reduce  the'time  which  Houston  police  officers  spend 
in  court  giving  testimony.  The  Houston  mayor's  office  said  there  wiU 
be  a  saving  of  $420,000  a  year. 

One  other  project  I'd  like  to  cite  is  in  a  smaller  city,  Tyler,  and  the 
LEAA  grant  is  only  about  $23,000.  The  money  was  for  a  Tyler  Police 
Department  project  to  reduce  commercial  burglaries. 

Tyler  sent  an  officer  to  attend  the  LEAA  financed  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  burglary  prevention 
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methods  this  officer  learned  there  were  then  put  into  effect  in  Tyler 
business  places  which  had  been  victimized  repeatedly,  including  drug 
stores  and  gas  stations. 

After  less  than  a  year,  the  police  department  reports  that  the  proj- 
ect has  brought  a  29.7-percent  reduction  in  commercial  burglaries  and 
a  20-percent  decrease  in  major  crime. 

1  mention  the  Tyler  success  because  I  think  it  should  be  emphasized 
here  that  LEAA  has  assisted  smaller  cities  as  well  as  large  ones. 

Everywhere  in  the  country  you  find  the  Federal  crime  control  funds 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good. 

And  everywhere  in  the  country  you  find  that  LEAA  has  inspired 
respect  and  brought  hope  to  citizens  that  we  can  stop  crime. 

T  believe  the  agency  has  the  overwhelming  support  of  our  citizens 
and  that  they  strongly  approve  of  the  LEAA  approach  to  crime 
control. 

LEAA  is  firmly  backed  by  the  Nation's  criminal  justice  associations, 
criminal  justice  agencies,  and  all  employees  of  those  agencies. 

In  closing,  I  quote  from  a  resolution  adopted  in  1972 : 

We,  the  members  of  the  Texas  Police  Association,  unanimously  go  on  record 
as  extending  our  heartfelt  appreciation  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration for  their  efficient  and  effective  administration  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  and  for  the  invaluable  assistance  they  have 
rendered  to  all  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

I  have  added  herewith,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  list  of  how  some  of  the 
LEAA  funds  were  used  in  my  district.  I  appreciate  your  courtesy. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Without  objection  the  list  will  be  included  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

[The  document  referred  to  follows :] 

Grantee  Project  Amount 

Cameron  County _...  Rehabilitation  of  county  jails $7,785 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  Development  Council Drug  education  coordination 9, 600 

LRGDC... Regional  drug  survey 14,700 

LR6DC... Law  enforcement  training. 14,303 

LRGDC Identification  and  retrieval  system 89,517 

LRGDC _ Rollcall  training  equipment 1,643 

LRGDC Detective  and  apprehension  equipment 3,000 

LRGDC Riot  control  equipment _ 27,200 

Cameron  County. Prosecutor  aid 53,639 

Willacy  County.. do  32  589 

Hidalgo  County ...do... 54,615 

LRGDC... Esperanza  home  for  boys  (Brownsville) 79,689 

LRGDC Administrative  assistants,  district  courts 26,911 

LRGDC... Law  enforcement  teletype  system 14,400 

Donna Public  safety  building.. 37,500 

LRGDC Police  academy 33,000 

LRGDC. Teletype  network 15,854 

Cameron  County Regional  probation 57,878 

LRGDC Drug  education  in  region  1 2,200 

LRGDC Drug  education  summer  training 125,825 

LRGDC Hidalgo  County  probation  program 100,324 

Edinburg.. _ Police  management  study 15,000 

LRGDC Youth  service  bureau.. 78,329 

LRGDC _.  Design  of  regional  communications  system 10,000 

Hidalgo  County... _ _ _. Regional  drug  treatment  program 21,000 

LRGDC Probationers  trips... 4,100 

LRGDC Police  academy... 19,840 

LRGDC Regional  probation  system... 168,076 

Willacy  County _ Prosecutor  aid _ 27,626 

Hidalgo  County. do _ 72,682 

LRGDC _._ _...  Valley  youth  service  bureau 85,000 

McAllen _ Crime  lab _ 50,000 

LRGDC ._ Esperanza  home  for  boys 86,879 

Cameron  County... _ IVlicrofilm  equipment 11,000 

Hidalgo  County Juvenile  detention  facility  planning -.  20,603 
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Chairman  Rodino.  Our  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  John  S. 
Monagan,  a  distinguished  former  Member  of  Congress,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  widely  known  Monagan  report  which  treated  the 
subject  of  LEAA. 

TESTIMONY  OP  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN, 
PORMER  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  Monagan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  would  like  to  state  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  House  is  meeting,  I  anticipate  that  there  may  be  a  substantial 
number  of  rollcalls.  However,  you  would  bear  with  us  if  we  have  to 
part  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Monagan.  I  understand  completely. 

Chairman  Rodino.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Monagan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  am  happy  to  appear  before  your  subcommittee  today  in  connection 
with  the  request  by  the  administration  for  authorizing  legislation 
to  continue  the  activities  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  and 
congratulate  you  on  your  determination  to  examine  the  national  crime 
problem  as  a  whole. 

The  control  of  crime,  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  crimes  commit- 
ted, and  the  improvement  of  our  law  enforcement  process  are  pri- 
marily domestic  goals  today  and  it  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  ac- 
tivity of  the  Congress  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  creating  pro- 
grams dedicated  to  achieving  these  vitally  important  objectives. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  urgent  need  that  the  Congress  passed  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  and  its  amend- 
ments and,  over  the  4  years  since  its  inception,  has  made  available  over 
$2  billion  for  its  support. 

During  my  service  in  the  Congress,  I  supported  the  LEAA  appro- 
priations. At  the  same  time,  I  believed  that  the  defects  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  which  had  been  publicized  in  the  news  media 
showed  that  it  required  examination  and  review.  Accordingly,  on  my 
recommendation,  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Appropriations,  ably  assisted 
by  the  GAO,  took  on  the  task  of  examining  the  program,  held  ex- 
tensive hearings,  and  on  May  18  of  last  year  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  a  report  of  these  hearings  together  with  its 
recommendation. 

Although  this  examination  of  the  LEAA  programs  created  some 
controversy,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  auditing  of  this  type  is  not  only 
the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  Congress,  and  that  its  appropriate  com- 
mittees should  constantly  appraise  executive  performance  of  programs 
which  it  has  created,  especially  as  in  this  case  where  the  last  appro- 
priation was  over  $800  million.  I  believe  that  this  study  was  helpful 
in  setting  forth  the  problems  which  existed  in  this  new  program  and 
the  conclusions  which  the  committee  reached  can  be  helpful  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  as  it  enters  upon  its  task  of  determining  what  the 
future  of  the  program  should  be.  The  study  also  spurred  the  LEAA 
into  activity  in  policing  and  reforming  its  programs. 
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A  basic  question  goes  to  the  desirability  of  financing  such  a  pro- 
gram through  the  so-called  revenue  sharing  approach.  The  last  Ad- 
ministrator in  the  hearings  continually  stressed  the  point  that  the  Fed- 
eral agency  did  not  follow  in  detail  the  funds  which  it  passes  on  to  the 
State  agency  for  State  and  local  distribution  and  use.  At  the  same  time, 
our  committee  examination,  as  well  as  independent  developments, 
showed  defects  in  performance,  departure  from  congressional  goals, 
poor  operating  practices,  waste  of  funds  on  the  one  hand  and  under- 
utilization  of  funds  on  the  other.  Although  it  admittedly  cannot  be 
asserted  that  categorical  programs  are  without  defects,  nevertheless 
it  can  legitimately  be  asked  whether  the  vast  sums  of  money  involved 
in  the  instant  program  can  be  properly  and  productively  spent  with- 
out greater  control.  Certainly  the  deficiencies  in  the  operation  of  the 
program  raise  grave  doubts  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  method  of 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money. 

These  doubts  existed  in  my  mind  under  the  bloc  grant  approach  of 
the  old  program  and  they  would  still  exist  under  the  new  proposal 
since  the  current  restraints  of  prior  approval  and  Federal  supervision 
and  such  measurements  and  standards  as  have  been  introduced  will 
be  abandoned. 

On  the  details  of  operation,  our  examination  of  the  LE  AA  program 
resulted  in  certain  specific  conclusions  and  they  may  be  listed  as 
follows : 

1.  Program  paralysis. 

2.  Hardware :  overpriced  and  misused. 

3.  Consultant  abuses. 

4.  Duplication  of  other  Federal  programs. 

5.  Failure  to  exaluate. 

6.  Bloc  grant  funds  in  banks  and  bonds. 

7.  Lack  of  accountability. 

8.  Politics  and  bureaucracy. 

Since  the  detailed  evidence  under  these  headings  is  contained  in  the 
hearings  and  the  report  of  the  subcommittee,  and  since  the  headings 
are  self-explanatory,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  them  in  great  detail  in 
this  statement.  I  do  feel  that  they  have  pertinence  even  in  relation  to 
the  newly  suggested  program. 

The  evidence  before  us  showed  that  there  was  an  inordinate  delay 
in  getting  programs  into  operation  and  that  appropriated  funds  were 
not  getting  on  to  the  streets  where  the  crime  was.  It  showed  an  extraor- 
dinary concentration  on  the  purchase  of  hardware  and  a  consequent 
neglect  of  other  and  more  important  aspects  of  the  national  need  in 
this  field.  For  example,  in  Arkansas  where  several  prisons  had  been 
held  unconstitutional,  7  percent  of  LEAA  funds  was  allocated  to  cor- 
rections and  37  percent  to  hardware. 

It  showed  an  unreasonable  reliance  upon  outside  consultants ;  many 
of  whom  were  overpriced  and  inexperienced.  It  showed  a  use  of  money 
for  activities  which  duplicated  already  existing  Federal  programs.  It 
showed  a  failure  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  programs  in  existence 
and  to  measure  performance  under  the  program.  It  revealed  the  use  of 
funds  for  investment  purposes  by  State  and  local  governments  con- 
trary to  Treasury  regulations  instead  of  financing  programs  under  the 
act.  It  showed  a  lack  of  monitoring  and  auditing  of  programs  and  a 
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failure  to  make  auditing  personnel  available  for  such  supervision. 
Finally,  it  demonstrated  that  political  influence  and  bureaucratic  pa- 
ralysis have  played  too  large  a  part  in  the  operation  of  the  program, 
with  consequent  misuse  of  funds  and  loss  of  operating  efficiency. 

In  a  program  which  spends  billions  of  dollars  from  Federal  taxes 
and  whose  objective  is  so  vitally  important,  there  should  be  more  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Federal  level  for  following  its  operations  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  measuring  its  effectiveness  and  evaluating  its 
future.  The  Congress  did  not  conceive  this  program  as  a  simple  con- 
duit for  making  Federal  funds  available  to  local  governments.  It  was 
not  expected  that  it  could  solve  the  problem  of  national  crime  all  by 
itself.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  it  would  move  outside  the  boun- 
daries of  routine  enforcement  and  contribute  to  extraordinary  and 
imaginative  measures  and  programs  which  would  improve  our  analy- 
sis of  the  crime  problem  and  assist  its  control  in  novel  ways. 

This  objective  still  lies  before  us.  Unfortunately  the  commission 
of  serious  crimes  continues  to  rise.  Contrary  to  the  objectives  of  this 
law,  our  streets  are  not  safe,  as  the  recent  tragic  shooting  of  a  Member 
of  the  other  body  amply  demonstrated. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  programs  have  been  wholly  bad.  There  have 
been  good  results.  A  notable  one  has  been  to  increase  consultation  and 
cooperation  between  police  officials  and  to  cause  them  to  join  to  exam- 
ine common  problems.  I  do  say,  however,  that  the  number  of  situations 
subject  to  criticism  was  so  high  as  to  cause  concern  and  require  reform. 

When  the  committee  report  was  filed,  certain  recommendations  were 
made  and  these  should  be  considered  by  this  committee  even  though  it 
is  now  nearly  a  year  since  the  report  and  some  improvement  in  per- 
formance has  been  achieved  and  notwithstanding  the  new  revenue- 
sharing  proposals  of  the  administration. 

The  recommendations  dealt  basically  with  stepping  up  auditing  and 
followup  practices  on  the  part  of  LEAA  and  assuming  responsibility 
for  the  character  and  quality  of  programs  and  for  their  compliance 
with  the  law  and  intent  of  Congress.  They  suggested  taking  the  lead 
in  creating  proper  procurement  practices,  setting  equipment  stand- 
ards, and  developing  measurement  of  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
for  establishing  proper  bounds  for  their  activities.  They  made  pro- 
posals for  the  recovery  of  misused  funds,  the  proper  drawing  down 
of  appropriated  funds,  and  the  definition  of  the  proper  role  of  out- 
side consultants. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  increases  in  funding  be  suspended 
until  it  was  shown  that  States,  likened  to  a  man  trying  to  drink  from 
a  fire  hose,  could  properly  absorb  such  massive  funds  and  that  follow- 
up,  evaluation,  and  information  procedures  had  been  established. 

Everyone  wants  to  control  crime.  Certainly,  no  one  begrudges  the 
provision  of  ample  funds  to  reach  this  goal.  At  the  same  time,  these 
funds  must  be  spent  efficiently  and  with  measureable  effect.  In  too 
many  instances  they  were  not  so  spent  in  the  past.  The  new  proposals 
involve  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  controls  without  the  substitution 
of  any  alternative  regulation  of  this  spending.  This  committee  should 
provide  standards  and  safeguards  so  that  these  funds  will  be  properly 
spent  in  the  future  before  extending  the  authority  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  haven't  had  much  opportunity  to  go  over  the  legis- 
lation. I  just  came  in,  as  you  know,  a  few  days  ago.  I  see  no  specific 
authorization  as  far  as  funds  are  concerned. 
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There  is  a  general  authorization  which  I  would  raise  some  question 
about.  Apparently  the  amount  would  be  determined  through  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  As  I  said  before,  prior  approval  is  taken 
away  and  I  think  it  is  important. 

Several  times  that  correction  program  has  been  mentioned  as  some- 
thing which  conceivably  could  not  be  financed  at  all.  I  think  that  is  a 
perfectly  proper  point,  and  that  you  should  be  c<)ncerned  about  that 
as  well  as  other  areas  of  the  program  so  that,  in  short,  I  do  not  say 
that  localities  or  States  could  not  develop  the  ability  to  manage  this 
program.  If  they  don't  have  capacity — our  hearings  showed  many  in- 
stances under  the  bloc  grant  program  where  they  were  not  able  to  do 
it.  I  believe  that  would  be  a  hundred-odd  million,  and  maybe  more, 
that  there  should  be  controls  that  are  provided  in  the  legislation  that 
is  proposed. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman.  I  am  aware 
of  the  massive  amount  of  study  that  your  committee  conducted  in 
this  area,  and  the  report  that  you  produced.  Therefore,  your  contribu- 
tion today  is  invaluable. 

Would  you  say.  Congressman,  that  your  principal  criticism  is  di- 
rected at  the  slow  pace  of  fund  flow,  what  you  described  as  "program 
paralysis"  in  your  report  ? 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Well,  that  was  an  important  part  of  it,  certainly. 
Eighteen  percent  of  allocations  was  actually  disbursed  by  nine  major 
States  over  a  3-year  period.  A  lot  of  it  was  also  directed  to  the  point 
that  these  funds  went  out  without  adequate  pre-examination  of  plans 
and  then  without  followup  to  find  out  how  the  money  had  been  used. 
There  weren't  adequate  auditing  resources  in  LEAA  itself. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Well,  critics  of  your  report  claim  that  program 
paralysis,  or  the  delinquency  in  fund  distribution  was  partially  caused 
by  Congress  itself,  and  we  heard  the  argument  that  Congress  fails  to 
appropriate  LEAA  money  in  time.  But  the  fiscal  year  1972  appropria- 
tion, for  example,  was  passed  at  the  beginning  of  that  year  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1971.  Yet  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1972,  less  than  2  percent  of  all 
1972  ACTION  funds  awarded  by  State  planning  agencies  had  been 
dispersed  to  subgrantees. 

Would  you  say  that  Congress  was  to  blame  for  this? 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Well,  no.  Not  only  was  Congress  not  to  blame.  Con- 
gress made  available  in  every  instance  the  amount  of  funds  that  were 
requested  by  the  administration,  but  the  funds,  the  money  was  not 
passed  on  to  the  streets.  Even  though  it  went  to  the  subgrantees  they 
weren't  always  able  to  use  it.  We  made  a  table  printed  in  appendix  B 
of  our  report  that  showed  the  periods  over  which  funds  were  held. 
They  went  up,  to  254  days  in  one  State.  Of  course,  this  was  an  extreme 
example,  and  in  several  instances,  in  Indianapolis,  and  down  in  Loui- 
siana with  the  State,  the  authorities  took  pride  in  pointing  out  that 
they  had  received  these  funds  and  put  them  into  bonds,  or  put  them 
into  banks  without  interest  being  paid. 

So  the  money  Avas  there.  It  had  been  provided.  But  it  wasn't  moved 
out  onto  the  streets  where  it  was  needed. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Congressman,  I  dislike  to  impose  on  you  to  come 
back  this  afternoon,  but  that  is  a  quorum  call  and  we  have  about  12 
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minutes  in  which  to  be  present  on  the  floor  to  answer  the  call.  I  am 
wondering  if  you  would  come  back  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon  so  that 
the  subcommittee  may  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Chairman  RoDiNO.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  announce  that  Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellums 
of  California  was  here  and  was  prepared  to  testify,  but  unfortunately 
he  had  other  commitments  too,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  the  Chair 
will  entertain  his  statement  as  if  he  presented  it  in  person. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  briefly  comment  on  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  "new  federalism,"  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration.  Its  maladministration  has  not  only  prevented 
an  effective  solution  to  the  urgent  problems  of  crime  and  justice,  but 
it  must  cause  all  of  us  in  Congress  to  reflect  on  the  efficacy  of  the 
concept  of  revenue  sharing. 

Establishment  of  an  effective  system  of  criminal  justice  in  this 
Nation  is  imperative.  Contrary  to  many  popular  images,  it  is  the 
poor,  the  native  American,  the  Chicano,  the  black,  who  suffers  niost 
from  the  ravages  of  crime,  because  it  is  they  who  live  in  the  cities, 
where  crime  rates  are  the  highest.  It  is  also  they  who  suffer  dis- 
crimination from  the  police,  from  the  courts,  and  in  correctional  insti- 
tutions. It  was  on  this  account  that  the  members  of  the  congressional 
Black  Caucus  brought  our  concern  about  LEAA's  failures  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  attention,  during  our  meeting  with  him  on  March  25, 
1971 — 2  years  ago  almost  to  the  day.  The  subsequent  record  shows 
the  reasons  that  as  "in  so  many  other  areas  our  concerns  have  been 
reinforced  and  our  questions  unanswered. 

And  the  record  speaks  with  painful  clarity.  During  the  week  of 
June  25, 1972,  the  congressional  Black  Caucus  conducted  formal  hear- 
ings on  "governmental  lawlessness."  The  hearings  focused  on  viola- 
tions by  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
laws  establishing  the  programs  they  administer.  The  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  was  one  of  the  agencies  about  which 
we  heard  testimony. 

The  caucus  was  told  by  witnesses  that  contrary  to  congressional 
intent  that  expected  LEAA  administrators  to  assist  the  States  in 
developing  reform  programs  to  upgrade  the  criminal  justice  agencies 
and  to  help  them  wage  a  more  effective  war  against  crime,  the  LEAA 
program  is  actually  being  used  to  supplement  local  resources  in  meet- 
ing the  material  needs  of  law  enforcement  agencies.  Federal  funds 
are  being  absorbed  as  contributions  to  State  and  local  budgets  with- 
out purchasing  basic  reforms. 

The  caucus  was  told  that  despite  the  extensive  racial  discrimination 
that  pervades  all  aspects  of  the  criminal  justice  system  from  decisions 
to  maintain  surveillance  to  interrogate  or  to  arrest  through  sentencing 
and  parole  board  decisions,  LEAA  has  not  created  appropriate  pro- 
cedures for  determining  whether  its  grants  will  have  a  discriminatory 
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effect  on  minorities,  with  the  exception  of  racially  discriminatory 
employment  practices.  Consequently,  the  program  is  leading  to  in- 
creased harassment  and  abuse  of  law  enforcement  power  in  regard  to 
minorities. 

Further,  the  caucus  was  told  that  in  a  number  of  Southern  States, 
riot  equipment  is  purchased  by  localities  based  on  the  simple  justifi- 
cation that  they  have  a  minority  population.  For  instance,  one  town's 
application  showed  as  justification  for  riot  equipment  the  fact  that 
"16  percent  of  the  population  is  riot  potential,"  that  is,  16  percent 
of  the  town  is  black. 

The  caucus  was  informed  that  LEAA  funds  have  helped  create  a 
national  computerized  criminal  offender  file  housed  in  the  FBI's 
NCIC  System  and  that  the  use  of  the  files  threaten  potential  injury 
to  rnany  because  of  the  lack  of  regulation  of  their  use  by  the  grantees. 

Finally  the  caucus  heard  testimony  that  LEAA  does  not  have  an 
appropriate  evaluation  mechanism  from  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
its  programs  at  the  national  or  State  level.  Similarly,  LEAA  does 
not  have  an  operating  clearinghouse  whereby  localities  can  become 
informed  of  the  efforts  of  similar  localities  to  address  the  problem 
with  which  they  are  confronted.  This  results  in  great  duplication  of 
effort  and  reinventing  the  wheel. 

Because  of  my  great  interest,  I  brought  this  testimony  to  Mr.  Leon- 
ard's attention  by  a  letter  dated  August  7,  1972.  I  have  yet  to  receive 
an  answer.  I  then  requested  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  report  on  whether  LEAA  in  fact  did  not  have  evaluation 
mechanisms  for  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  its  grants.  I  asked  fur- 
ther about  the  procedures  used  to  determine  whether  grants  will  have 
a  discriminatory  effect  on  minorities  and  whether  LEAA  is  meeting 
its  responsibility  regarding  insuring  equality  of  opportunity  from 
Federal  funds. 

My  staff  was  also  requested  to  thoroughly  research  the  LEAA  rec- 
ord, including  the  evaluations  made  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

After  reviewing  the  record  I  was  even  more  appalled.  This  almost 
$1  billion  a  year  program,  the  fastest  growing  item  in  the  budget  is 
a  bust  and  beside  crime  in  the  streets,  we  may  be  encouraging  crime 
in  the  suites. 

As  you  well  know,  GAO  reports  show  $475,000  was  misspent  in 
Florida ;  Alabama  misspent  $593,000 ;  Massachusetts  $400,000. 

There  is  the  infamous  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollar  renovation  of 
Mr.  Leonard's  office ;  the  $84,000  for  the  Governor's  plans  in  Indiana. 

The  new  budget  shows  a  potential  for  misdirected  funds.  The  Air 
Force  receives  funds  for  translating  police  hardware  needs  into  prac- 
tical hardware. 

The  U.S.  Army  Missile  and  Munitions  Center  will  conduct  project 
studies  on  civil  disorders. 

Inmate  education  and  training  is  being  significantly  reduced  de- 
spite the  fact  that  our  prisons  are  a  failure. 

LEAA  action  grants  are  up  $135.7  million,  with  no  evaluation  of 
their  effectiveness. 

To  make  matters  wor^e,  the  LEAA  audit  capability  is  weak,  and 
the  capacity  for  effective  evaluation  is  nonexistent. 
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Worst  of  all,  this  department  of  justice  stands  in  complete  default 
on  its  constitutional  ntsponsibilities  to  assure  equal  opportunity.  A 
GOA  letter  to  me  dated  February  27,  1973,  indicates  that  by  LEAA's 
own  words,  they  intend  to  review  grantees  employment  practices  in 
only  eight  cities. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes  the  civil  rights  enforcement  of  funded 
construction  contractor's  employment  practices  is  nonexistent.  Title  VI 
enforcement,  the  assurance  of  equal  benefits  and  services,  is  nil. 

Gentlemen,  instead  of  an  instrument  of  innovation,  the  LEAA  is  a 
defender  of  the  status  quo.  We  cannot  tolerate  this  posture,  when  the 
outcome  is  so  important. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  urge  that  you  will  lead  the  Congress  toward  an 
effective  effort. 

We  should  scrap  LEAA,  the  agency,  the  concept. 

We  must  develop  a  system  that  specifies  goals  and  standards. 

It  must  be  a  direct  conduit,  going  basically  to  where  it's  needed, 
cities. 

It  must  assure  an  equal  emphasis  to  law  enforcement  agencies, 
courts,  and  correctional  institutions.  It  must  deemphasize  hardware. 

It  must  have  a  capability  for  innovation,  and  an  ability  to  make 
others  aware  of  successful  experiments. 

It  must  assure  equal  opportunity  to  benefits  and  services  for  all. 

It  must  fulfill  the  hopes  of  American  for  both  a  just  criminal  justice 
system  and  safe  streets. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  letting  me  appear  this  morning. 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  subcommittee  stands  in  recess  until  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

[Whereupon  at  12 :15  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  2  o'clock  the  same  day.] 

AFTER   RECESS 

[The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2  p.m.,  Hon.  Peter  W.  Eodino,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  presiding.] 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order,  and  we  will 
resume  with  Hon.  John  Monagan. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN,  FORMER 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS— Resumed 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Monagan,  the  report  of  your  subcommittee 
recommended  that  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  suspend 
increases  of  LEAA  grant  money  authorized  and  appropriated  until 
the  States  develop  the  capacity  of  promptly  and  effectively  absorbing 
such  funds,  and  until  LEAA  has  improved  its  management,  auditor- 
ing,  and  evaluating  systems. 

I  am  wondering,  first  whether  you  have  any  evidence  that  the  States 
have  developed  the  needed  mechanisms  to  do  this  and,  second,  whether 
the  administration's  special  revenue-sharing  proposal  really  doesn't 
simply  pass  the  buck  to  the  States  with  regard  to  maintaining  the  ap- 
propriate auditing  processes.  I  recall  that  in  your  report  there  was 
some  suggestion  that  of  the  55  State  planning  agencies,  only  three  had 
been  comprehensively  audited  by  LEAA  as  of  October  1971.  This  is 
despite  the  statement  contained  in  LEAA's  1969  guidelines  that  it  is 
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the  intention  of  LEAA  to  conduct  an  annual  audit  of  fiscal  admin- 
istration by  each  State  agency. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Well,  we  haven't  made  any  study,  I  haven't  made 
any  study,  of  what  has  happened  since  the  time  of  the  reports,  and 
I  can't  testify  about  that.  There  may  have  been  one  or  two  audits 
since  that  time.  I  know  that  Congress  was  audited  and  there  were  a 
great  many  deficiencies  that  were  turned  up  there,  but  one  of  the 
things  that  bothers  me  very  much  is  the  fact  that  under  the  proposal, 
even  the  modicum  of  auditing  and  followup  that  took  place  under  the 
bloc  grant  program  would  not  necessarily  be  done  under  the  new 
proposal. 

Now  I  certainly  won't  say  that  the  localities  and  the  States  couldn't 
eventually  develop  the  capacity  to  take  care  of  these  responsibilities, 
but  we  have  found  that  they  didn't  have  the  money  and  they  refused 
to  make  their  own  funds  available  to  provide  auditors  to  audit  the 
programs  in  the  past,  so  that  will  be  the  problem  in  a  nutshell  as  I 
see  it. 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  administration  proposal  provides  I  believe, 
for,  as  the  Attorney  General,  the  spokesman  for  the  administration, 
stated,  broad  auditing  and  review  of  and  by  the  State.  How  does  this 
jibe  with  the  conclusion  and  the  findings  in  your  report  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  55  jurisdictions  receiving  bloc  grants  from  LEAA 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  institute  and  maintain  continuing  audit 
programs  and  to  find  the  resources  to  implement  them  ? 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Well  I  think  that  his  statement  is  a  generalization, 
but  I  don't  find  any  basis  in  the  legislation  for  requiring  or  making 
the  resources  available  to  set  up  this  procedure.  I  must  say  that  Mr. 
Hutchinson  put  his  finger  on  one  point  where  the  question  was  of 
the  approval  o,f  the  plan.  In  the  past  there  has "  been  some  prior 
approval  of  plans  that  have  been  submitted,  but  as  I  read  the  legis- 
lation this  would  be — and  as  I  listen  to  the  testimony  of  the  Attorney 
Genera] — I  would  say  that  any  preappropriation  examination,  or  pre- 
authorization  examination  would  be  just  a  formality,  and  that  their 
emphasis  is  on  the  confidence  that  they  would  have  in  local  commu- 
nities to  do  a  good  job. 

But  I  say  that  minimum  auditing  is  necessary  and  in  fact  LEAA 
in  more  recent  years  was  asking  for  more  auditors  and  they  were 
turned  down  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. One  of  the  results  was  that  Mr.  Rooney's  committee  did  make 
funds  available,  I  believe,  in  the  1972  Appropriations'  bill  for  50 
positions,  let's  say.  I  forget  the  exact  number. 

Chairman  Rodino.  How  would  you  characterize  the  recommenda- 
tions that  you  made  with  regard  to  the  Federal  audit  responsibility,  in- 
sofar as  the  special  revenue-sharing  proposal  is  concerned  ?  Would  you 
say  that  those  recommendations  would  be  more  relevant  or  less 
relevant  ? 

Mr.  MoxAGAx.  T  think  you  have  to  have  responsibility.  I  think  you 
have  to  have  some  Federal  responsibility  where  you  are  making  $800 
million — actually  the  authorization  in  the  former  bill  went  up  to 
$1.5  billion.  I  believe  you  have  to  have  some  responsibility  on  the 
Federal  level,  but  you  have  to  have  an  apparatus  somewhere  that  will 
take  this  responsibility.  You  don't  have  it  now  on  the  local  or  the  State 
level,  and  if  you  just  make  the  funds  available,  I  believe  that  you  are 
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going  to  have  more  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  we  turned  up  here 
under  the  bloc  grant  program. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  you  can  make  these  funds  available 
and  have  programs  without  any  oversight  apparatus  at  all.  I  think 
that  is  obviously  wrong  and  you  don't  want  it. 

Chairman  Rodino.  You  made  the  point  in  your  report  that  there 
were  some  areas  where  most  of  the  money  had  been  spent  on  hardware 
rather  than  in  some  of  the  other  areas  which  you  considered  to  be 
more  pertinent  to  crime  reduction  and  crime  prevention. 

How  do  you  feel  about  this  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion bill  as  presently  drafted  doesn't  seem  to  require  any  categorizing 
of  the  funds  in  any  of  those  other  areas  ? 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  very  important  to  have  some 
guidance  in  this  regard.  I  do  believe  that  the  expenditures  for  hard- 
ware after  the  1968  bill  probably  came  as  a  result  of  the  disturbances 
in  the  cities,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  concentrate  on  that.  I  think 
that  police  chiefs  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  hardware  too.  I  don't  want 
to  discount  the  importance  of  communications  either,  but  I  mention 
the  case  of  Arkansas  where  39  percent,  as  I  recall  it,  was  spent  on 
hardware  and  7  percent  on  correction,  even  though  several  jails  in 
that  State  had  been  held  unconstitutional. 

There  has  always  been  a  very  active  communications  industry. 
They  have  been  out  pushing  the  hardware,  and  they  have  salesmen  in 
the  field.  They  have  had  advertising  and  all  the  techniques  of  modem 
salesmanship. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  have  some  proportion.  The  purpose  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  is  not  to  do  the  ordinary  thing,  not  to  pay  salaries, 
or  not  to  build  a  police  station,  or  I  think  not  to  go  too  far  into  the 
hardware  business.  You  want  to  do  something  that  is  a  little  different, 
a  little  out  of  the  ordinary,  innovative. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Well,  would  you  then  be  saying,  Congressman, 
that  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  hardware  in  this  area  really  did  not 
produce  an  appreciable  result  in  reducing  crime  or  preventing  crime? 

Mr.  MoNAGAx.  Well,  of  course,  crime  statistics  are  very  unstable, 
but  at  least  you  can't  demonstrate  that  the  program  resulted  in  any 
change,  any  substantial  reduction  in  the  commission  of  crimes. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Monagan,  subsequent  to  the  report  of  your  subcommittee,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  obviously  read  through 
that  report  with  a  fine  tooth  comb  and  took  a  lot  of  your  suggestions 
to  heart  and  has  made  some  noticeable  changes  in  its  procedures  and 
practices.  Wouldn't  you  agree  ? 

Mr.  Monagan.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  indicated  that  they  had  in  my 
statement.  They  have  also  filed  with  Chairman  Holifield  a  rather 
extensive  bill  of  particulars  of  things  that  they  have  done.  I  certainly 
applaud  any  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  this  direction.  It  isn't  so 
much  the  specific  performance  as  the  philosophy  of  not  having  con- 
trols that  I  object  to. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  see.  Well,  T  would  simply  like  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  I  think  that  your  subcommittee  performed  a  most  meritorious 
service,  and  I  think  it  has  produced  results. 
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Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Well  thank  you.  If  we  did  concentrate  on  deficiencies 
it  was  not  saying  that  there  were  no  good  results.  That  was  not  the  in- 
tent, but  the  point  was  that  here  were  these  things  that  should  be 
looked  into. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  has  prepared  a  response  to  the  Monagan  report.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  record  contain  at  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Monagan's  statement  their  response. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Now,  Mr.  Monagan,  one  of  the  points  that  your  committee  made  in  its 
report  was  this  problem  of  fund  flow — the  slowness  with  which  appro- 
priated funds  are  actually  expended.  You  talk  about  the  capacity  of 
the  local  units  to  absorb  the  program's  funds.  Specifically,  just  how  do 
they  lack  the  capacity  ?  Has  it  been  through  a  reluctance  on  their  part 
to  qualify  ? 

Mr.  Monagan.  No.  I  think  it  is  just  the  size  of  the  program 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Of  course,  that  is  right.  It  is  a  big  program.  It  was 
growing  very  rapidly  and,  of  course,  not  everything  can  be  done  at 
once.  Would  you  agree  that  sometimes  that  it  is  better,  more  respon- 
sible administrative  practice  to  be  sure  of  what  you  are  doing  before 
you  spend  the  money  than  to  go  out  and  spend  the  money  and  discover 
afterward  that  it  was  a  mistake  ? 

Mr.  Monagan.  Yes.  And  we  cite  examples  where  the  directors  of  the 
State  agency  would  send  around  a  communication  to  all  the  local  com- 
munities saying,  "We  have  $430,000 — some  to  spend,  and  get  going.  We 
want  to  get  this  out  of  the  way."  The  same  thing  that  we  used  to  see  in 
the  foreign  aid  programs  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  particular  program. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  to  say  it  is  not  peculiar  to  this  program 
that  not  until  the  tail  end  of  a  fiscal  year  are  most  of  the  funds 
committed. 

Mr.  Monagan.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  were  some  of  these  obstacles  that  created 
problems  in  the  fund  flow  ?  Was  one  of  them  perhaps  the  requirement 
of  some  local  matching  money  that  these  cities  and  even  the  States 
didn't  feel  they  had? 

Mr.  Monagan.  It  might  have  been.  They  were  very  liberal  in  con- 
struing what  was  matching  and  in  many  cases  we  felt  that  there  was  no 
actual  match,  but  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  your  opinion  would  the  program  be  enhanced 
if  the  law  would  remove  the  matching  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Monagan.  Well,  I  have  been  thinking  that  over  and  I  think 
probably  that  it  would  be  better,  although  there  was  some  feeling- 
Governor  Petersen,  I  believe,  thought  that  the  administration,  the 
LEAA  should  be  more  strict  and  require  a  matching  grant  because  it 
gave  the  local  municipality  more  of  a  stake  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  I  can  understand  the  persuasion  of  that 
argument.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  locality  didn't  have  the  funds  avail- 
able to  provide  the  matching  in  cash,  then  that  requirement  would  have 
^nnstituted  an  obstacle  to  spendinaf  the  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Monagan.  What  they  did  was  permit  time  to  be  counted  as 
cash  contributions  and  contributions  in  other  ways  than  actual  funds, 
so  that  it  wasn't  entirely  nugatory. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson,  I  understand  that.  Now  you  talk  also  about  what 
you  think  the  Federal  responsibility  should  continue  to  be  in  the  pro- 
gram. If  we  adopted  a  revenue-sharing  concept  for  this  program, 
would  you  agree  that  the  Federal  responsibility  would  still  be  evi- 
denced in  such  things  as  LEA  A  audits?  LEAA  would  be  auditing 
these  programs  and  post  auditing  them  all  the  time  I  should  expect. 
The  other  day  the  Attorney  General — if  I  recall  his  testimony — indi- 
cated that  LEAA  would  expect  to  audit  each  State  once  every  2  years. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Well,  I  would  certainly  like  to  see  that.  It  hasn't 
happened  under  the  present  arrangement,  and  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  have  an  audit  of  each  program  at  least  within  a  2-year  period. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  if  the  revenue-sharing  concept  were  adopted, 
of  course,  this  committee  and  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions each  would  continue  to  have  an  oversight  responsibility  for  the 
program,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  It  would.  I  would  hope  that  it  would  exercise  it.  I 
was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  attitude  toward  the  study  that  we 
made  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  agency  was  hypersensitive  when 
this  was  something  that  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  should  be  doing. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  I  think  also  that  there  has  been  some  criti- 
cism heard  from  time  to  time  that  at  the  outset  an  excessive  percentage 
of  LEAA  funds  was  spent  on  so-called  hardware.  My  recollection  may 
be  faulty,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  at  this  time  we  had  just  received  the 
recommendation  of  the  Johnson  administration's  Crime  Commission 
that  law  enforcement  could  be  improved  with  modernized  equipment.  I 
don't  think  under  those  circumstances  that  the  program  should  have 
been  faulted,  because  initially  it  placed  an  emphasis  upon  so-called 
hardware. 

I  understand  that  in  more  recent  years  as  the  program  has  grown 
and  more  money  has  been  made  available  to  it,  the  emphasis  has  been 
on  training  programs  rather  than  on  hardware.  Do  you  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Well,  I  don't  have  the  facts,  but  I  imagine  that  it 
would  be  true.  I  know  that  Mr.  Ijconard  said  when  he  testified  specif- 
ically before  our  committee  that  the  emphasis  in  the  future,  in  the 
future  at  the  time  when  he  was  testifying  would  be  away  from 
hardware  and  in  other  directions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  the  very  apparent  trend,  I  think. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  has  been  the  fact.  I  just 
don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  there  will  always  be  a  certain  need  for  hard- 
ware because  techniques  improve  and  machinery  improves  and  models 
improve.  And,  of  course,  the  old  equipment  wears  out. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Well,  I  said  just  a  few  minutes  ago  that  I  didn't 
want  to  downgrade  the  role  of  hardware  and  the  importance  of  com- 
munications, of  equipment,  but  it  can  get  out  of  proportion. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  you  again,  sir.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  still 
continuing  your  career  in  public  service  even  though  you  are  not  a 
member  of  this  body  at  the  moment. 
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I  just  have  a  couple  of  questions.  The  idea  of  revenue  sharing,  as  I 
understand  it,  would  not  be  considered  by  you  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  conclusions  of  your  subcommittee  report,  so  long  as  we  set  up  a 
proper  evaluation  and  audit  procedure?  And  standards  to  measure 
them  by  ? 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Well,  of  course,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  revenue 
sharing,  as  if  that  meant  something.  All  Federal  programs  are  revenue 
sharing.  My  position  is  what  you  have  stated.  That  I  won't  object  to 
the  block  grant  program  which  was  introduced  as  a  prototype  of 
revenue  sharing  provided  you  had  the  followup  and  the  evaluation 
of  the  type  that  I  have  mentioned.  I  think  LEAA  was  moving  increas- 
ingly in  that  direction. 

Mr,  Seiberling.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Jim  Stanton's  testimony  on  his 
proposed  bill  which  would  provide  for  the  local  share  intended  ulti- 
mately to  go  to  local  governments,  to  go  straight  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment councils  instead  of  going  through  the  State,  and  having  the 
State  decide  where  to  parcel  it  out?  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  feelings 
about  that  as  opposed  to  the  administration's  proposal  which  would 
have  it  go  to  the  States  and  let  the  States  decide  in  their  own  discre- 
tion where  to  parcel  out  the  money. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Well,  that  has  been  a  question  since  the  legislation 
as  first  introduced.  There  has  always  been  a  fight.  It  is  a  political 
question  I  think  to  some  degree  as  to  how  the  funds  are  going  to  be 
distributed  and  who  is  going  to  do  it.  I  am  not  too  unhappy  about 
the  present  situation,  although  I  think  you  might  have  a  proportion, 
set  out  a  proportion  as  between  the  State  and  the  local  communities. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Do  you  think  that  we  should  have  a  weighted 
formula  so  that  we  would  make  sure  that  the  major  part  of  the  money 
was  directed  to  the  high-crime  areas  instead  of  just  having  it  handed 
out  on  a  State  population  basis? 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  I  really  think  you  should,  but  I  don't  know  whether 
it  is  feasible,  whether  you  can  actually  get  that  provision  into  the 
legislation  because  there  are  other  areas  that  would  be  represented  in 
any  vote  on  the  legislation. 

I  think  it  should  be  a  factor — let's  put  it  that  way — and  not  just 
spread  the  $5  thin  over  the  whole  State.  I  would  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Seiberling  I  have  no  further  questions. 

I  just  want  to  commend  you  for  your  excellent  statement  as  well  as 
for  the  tremendous  spadework  your  subcommittee  did  in  the  last 
Congress. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  McClory.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  welcome  our  former  colleague. 

Mr.  Monagan.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  metric  system,  too.  I  want  that 
understood. 

Mr.  McClory.  Well  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  too.  You  have  very 
good  judgment  on  a  great  many  subjects. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  How  about  the  metrical  system  ? 

Mr.  McClory.  I  want  to  state  quite  frankly  that  I  think  in  the  in- 
vestigation which  your  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
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carried  on,  we  witnessed  the  Congress  exercising  a  highly  appropriate 
oversight  function.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  recently 
as  to  whether  or  not  committees  should  oversee  the  implementation  of 
their  own  products,  their  own  legislative  products.  It  is  true,  I  think, 
that  we  should  review  what  we  have  already  done  and  see  how  we 
can  improve  it.  But  the  general  oversight  function  of  the  Congress 
insofar  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  implementation  of  legislation  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  executive  branches  has  carried  out  the  man- 
dates of  the  Congress  seems  to  me  to  be  appropriately  reposed  in  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

I  would  only  add  that  I  have  been  terribly  disappointed  that  the 
principle  of  adequate  minority  staffing  is  not  reflected  in  the  present 
staff  of  the  Government  Operations  Committtee.  The  minority  ought 
to  be  a  much  higher  ratio  than  it  is  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  There  is  a  minority  representation,  and  I  believe  it 
has  been  increased,  but  I  don't  know  just  what  the  number  is. 

Mr.  McClory.  That  was  just  an  observation  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right  and  I  think  that  the 
Congress  is  subject  to  criticism  for  not  doing  more  in  this  followup 
function,  and  if  people  criticize  us  we  can  hardly  object  if  we  our- 
selves are  not  following  up. 

Mr.  McClory.  I  know  when  I  served  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  I  used  to  have  a  briefing  each  week  on  every  GAO  report. 
I  was  disappointed  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  GAO  reports  ever 
became  the  subject  of  any  kind  of  an  investigation  by  the  committee. 

It  occurs  to  me  as  I  see  your  report — and  I  know  that  there  are 
disagreements  on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle  with  regard  to  the 
findings,  which  I  think  is  an  indication  of  a  very  healthy  way  in  which 
to  undertake  this  oversight  function — that  some  important  questions 
are  raised. 

One,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  accountability,  which  I  think  we 
are  answering  adequately  in  the  administration  bill,  as  I  recall. 

I  know  that  was  the  subject  of  testimony  by  the  Attorney  General. 
The  bill  seeks  to  make  the  States  and  local  governments  more  account- 
able for  the  appropriate  utilization  of  funds. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Yes ;  but  I  don't  think  he  gave  any  specifies.  He  said 
they  were  going  to  have  open  meetings,  and  they  were  going  to  make 
sure  everyone  could  go  to  the  meetings  and  know  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  McClory.  The  bill  also  fills  some  potential  loopholes  in  the 
present  criminal  provisions.  This  should  strengthen  audit  capabilities 
somew'hat. 

Another  question  raised  by  your  report  concerns  the  dissemination  of 
valuable  information  produced  through  research  so  that  its  maximum 
benefits  may  be  enjoyed  at  the  local  and  the  State  levels. 

That  brings  me  to  the  National  Institute  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  which  was  created  by  amendment  to  the  1968  act 
and  which  wa«  intended  to  serve  this  function  of  gathering  together 
the  best  possible  research  material  by  whomever  performed  and  mak- 
ing it  available,  publicizing  it  and  recommending  it  where  it  had  high 
utility.  The  amendment  also  gave  the  Institute  the  function  of  guid- 
ing and  directing  the  training  activities  of  the  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  personnel. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  report  makes  good  recommendations,  even 
though  it  doesn't  specifically  make  reference  to  the  national  institute. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  I  think  we  do.  I  am  just  looking  for  it,  I  think  it  was 
a  marvelous  addition  to  the  legislation.  If  it  was  your  amendment,  you 
are  to  be  commended.  I  believe  somewhere  that  we  say  that  we  thought 
they  should  have  made  more  people  available  for  that  function,  but  I 
don't  find  it  quickly  here. 

Mr.  McClory.  The  sense  of  it  at  least  is  contained  in  the  recommen- 
dations on  page  108  of  your  report. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  And  also  in  the  fact  that  we  found  that  the  institute 
was  extremely  important  and  that  that  would  be  a  function  of  this 
unit. 

Mr.  McClory.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  continuing  his  interest  in 
our  work,  and  I  hope  we  can  have  the  benefit  of  his  very  thoughtful 
recommendations  in  other  activities  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Dennis  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  Monagan,  the  thrust  of  your  remarks,  If  I  under- 
stand them,  is  that  the  present  law  has  insufficient  provision  for  Fed- 
eral supervision  and  control  and  the  proposed  law  has  even  less  and, 
therefore,  we  have  got  problems.  Is  that  about  it  ? 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Well,  almost,  I  think  there  are  provisions  in  the  pres- 
ent law,  but  I  think  the  philosophy  of  it,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  the 
philosophy  of  the  LEAA  was  that  it  was  not  their  function  to  persue 
this  auditing  and  followup. 

At  any  rate,  I  do  feel  it  was  not,  and  this  is  the  majority  report  that 
it  was  not  pursued  assiduously  enough.  Whatever  specifications  there 
were  and  whatever  provisions  there  were  in  the  Safe  Streets  Act  would 
not  exist  in  the  proposed  legislation,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Of  course,  one  of  the  problems  that  you  pointed  out 
was  this  fund  flow  problem,  the  slowness  with  which  the  funds  are 
actually  spent,  but  I  suppose  if  you  put  in  more  checks  and  balances, 
as  you  laay  want  to  do,  that  one  ramification  of  that  would  be  to  slow 
up  the  fund  flow. 

Mr.  Monagan.  I  don't  think  so  because  it  wouldn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  application  or  apj)roval  of  the  specific  program,  and 
this  is  based  on  Treasury  regulations.  The  only  effect  would  be  that 
you  couldn't  draw  down  the  funds  more  than  30  days  before  they 
were  needed,  so  that  you  are  not  borrowing  the  money  on  the  Federal 
level  and  putting  it  down  to  the  State,  then  having  the  State  put  it  in 
a  bank  or  buy  Federal  bonds  and  hold  them  for  100  days  or  150  days. 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  just  seemed  to  me  that  if  you  required  LEAA  to 
review  the  plan,  approve  the  plan,  and  check  out  rules  and  so  on,  that — 
valuable  as  that  might  be — it  might  at  the  same  time  tend  to  show  up 
the  funds  at  least  in  comparison  with  a  situation  where  LEAA  sends 
out  the  money  and  says,  "Go  ahead  and  spend  it." 

Mr.  Monagan.  Yes ;  that  isn't  drawing  down  the  funds.  That  is  the 
operation  on  the  application  and  the  program  itself,  and  I  think  it 
would  slow  it  down  over  the  situation  where  you  just  make  the  funds 
available. 

The  point  is  that  if  you  do  just  make  the  funds  available,  won't 
you  have  some  of  the  abuses  multiplied  many  times  that  you  had 
under  this  program  ? 
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I  think  it  is  inevitable  that  even  if  you  started  that  way  that  the 
local  municipalities  and  the  State  jiovernments  would  have  to  come 
up  with  an  apparatus  that  could  do  the  auditing,  too. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  am  wondering  how  much  you  can  have  it  both  ways. 
That  is  all.  The  more  control  you  have,  the  slower  the  fund  flows. 
The  faster  you  want  it,  the  less  the  control.  How  are  you  going  to  re- 
solve that  problem  ? 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  I  think  it  depends  on  the  degree  of  your  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  the  process,  and  perhaps  mine  is  not  as  strong  as  yours  is 
as  a  result  of  having  looked  at  some  of  these  case  histories. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  am  not  sure  how  strong  mine  is.  I  am  just  thinking 
out  loud  here. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  has  occurred  to  me.  The  level  of 
appropriations  is  not  rising  as  markedly  as  in  the  beginning.  From 
1973  to  1974  we  are  moving  from  $850  million  to  $891  million,  whereas 
we  began  with  only  $63  million  a  few  years  ago.  So  you  feel  that 
this  leveling  off  might  ameliorate  the  problem  of  absorbing  of  the 
passthrough  funds  somewhat? 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  I  think  you  can  say  it  would  be  easier  to  absorb  $800 
million  than  the  $li/^  billion,  but  you  still  could  leave  the  problem  that 
we  mentioned  here.  I  think  naturally  everyone  in  Congress  wants  to 
demonstrate  that  he  is  willing  to  take  action  to  put  down  crime  and 
to  look  critically  at  the  program,  which  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  true  that  the  rate  of  increase  has  dropped,  but  you  still 
have  $891  million,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Dennis.  You  have  still  got  a  lot  of  money  there.  My  only  point 
is  that  the  sudden  jump  isn't  as  great.  You  don't  have  to  readjust  as 
fast.  Now,  the  present  statute  has  a  provision  that  says  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  may  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  exnended.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  provision  or  a  bad  one? 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  I  have  said  in  my  opening  statement  that  the  present 
legislation  does  have  specific  amounts  of  authorization,  and  T  believe 
that  I  would  like  to  see  something  of  that  sort  in  the  legislation. 

I  think  that  our  legislative  committees  ought  to  maintain  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  programs  as  to  amounts  as  well  as  to  details  of  the 
program.  This  would  leave  it  up  to  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  I  don't  recall  what  the  time  limitation  is  on  this  legislation. 

There  is  none  as  far  as  I  know.  So,  you  are  writing  a  blank  check, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  the  legislative  committees  keep  control.  I 
felt  that  way  in  the  foreign  aid  program  and  I  feel  that  wav  here. 

Mr.  Dennis.  All  right,  are  you  saying  you  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  remove  this  provision  ? 

Mr.  Monagan.  I  would  like  to  see  a  specific  amount.  Of  course,  it 
still  might  be  more  than  the  appropriation,  but  at  least  there  would 
be  a  limitation  to  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  For  a  further  observation,  I  suppose  it  is  within 
the  power  of  Congress  with  regard  to  anv  of  these  programs  to  recap- 
ture ap):)ropriated  funds  which  have  not  been  committed. 

It  seems  to  me  as  though  I  recall  some  kind  of  a  chart  explaining 
the  overall  budget  which  indicated  that  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1974,  it 
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is  envisioned  that  there  will  be  some  $288  billion  of  funds  appropriated 
but  unexpended. 

As  I  say,  I  think  that  the  Congress  at  any  time  could  recapture  any 
part  of  those  funds.  So  when  a  provision  in  the  law  says  these  funds 
will  remain  available  until  expended,  we  can  always  change  that.  We 
can  always  recapture. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Of  course,  what  this  means  here  is  that  if  the  money 
isn't  spent  in  the  fiscal  year,  it  does  not  revert  to  the  general  fund. 
Now,  I  can  see  argiunents  both  ways  on  that.  I  think  -we  might  require 
that  the  money  be  spent. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  might  not.  We  could  tell  the  State  and  local 
governments  to  wait  until  they  found  a  good  purpose  for  it.  I  don't 
know  which  way  this  cuts.  I  was  wondering  what  you  thought  about 
it. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  I  would  like  to  see  the  limitation.  You  can  commit  it. 
There  is  nothing  as  long  as  your  commitment  is  made. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  note  in  your  final  conclusions  in  your  report  you  make 
two  very  striking  conclusions.  The  first  is  block  grant  programs  of 
LEAA  have  had  no  visible  impact  on  the  incidence  of  crime  in  the 
United  States. 

You  gave  a  number  of  reasons:  Conservation  of  funds,  a  waste  of 
funds,  expenditure  in  excess  amounts  for  equipment,  failure  to  absorb 
grants,  and  so  on. 

The  second  is  impact  on  the  reform  of  the  system  of  criminal  justice 
has  been  minimal.  If  those  two  findings  are  correct,  obviously  the  pro- 
gram has  serious  problems.  I  would  gather  from  your  general  ap- 
proach— maybe  I  am  wrong — that  you  don't  think  the  new  bill  is 
likely  to  improve  that  situation. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Of  course,  I  think  we  can  put  too  much  reliance  on 
expecting  on  the  statistics  and  on  expecting  to  have  too  much  of  an 
effect  too  soon.  I  guess  it  is  the  best  measure  that  we  have,  and  we  do 
have  to  go  back  to  it,  but  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  hot  air  spilled  on 
both  sides  on  statistics,  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  give  up  the  attempt 
to  do  something  innovative  in  the  control  of  crime  because  in  a  par- 
ticular year  it  didn't  have  an  impact. 

The  big  claim  that  as  a  result  of  this  particular  program  there  had 
been  a  reduction  in  crime,  I  don't  think  that  was  demonstrated.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  don't  believe  that  that  should  discourage  us  from 
trying  to  improve  the  program  and  deal  with  the  problem  so  that 
eventually  this  and  all  the  other  things  that  go  into  dealing  with  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  will  have  an  effect. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Do  you  think  that  in  spite  of  these  fundings  continuing 
the  program  is  basically  worthwhile  ? 

Mr.  Monagan.  There  were  witnesses  that  advocated  stopping  the 
program.  Our  committee  never  took  that  position.  The  most  we  did 
was  say  spend  this  year  what  was  spent  last  year,  and  don't  increase 
it  until  you  are  satisfied  that  the  necessary  precautionary  steps  have 
been  taken. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Do  you  feel  in  continuing  the  program  that  the  special 
revenue-sharing  approach  is  basically  correct?  Or  would  it  be  better 
to  establish  categorical  grants?  Or  would  you  prefer  simply  to  extend 
the  program? 
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Mr.  MoNAGAN.  If  revenue  sharing  means  making  the  funds  avail- 
able without  adequate  controls,  I  would  rather  keep  the  present  sys- 
tem and  improve  the  evaluation  and  the  controls  there,  and  there  has 
been  movement  by  LEAA  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Then  the  thrust  of  your  remarks  is  rather  to  keep  the 
present  system  and  improve  it,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  have  just  several  more  questions  and  would 
welcome  your  opinion.  Would  you  say  that  the  accountability  require- 
ments in  the  present  administration  proposal  are  more  stringent  or 
less  stringent  than  those  that  nam  exist  ? 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  In  my  judgment,  with  the  opportunity  I  have  had  to 
study  them,  they  are  much  less  stringent. 

Chairman  Rodino.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
your  report  you  pointed  out  that  very  few  of  the  many  State  planning 
agencies  that  had  been  required  to  present  audits  actually  did,  would 
you  expect  these  problems  to  continue  until  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Monagan.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Rodino.  You  suggest  in  your  findings  and  conclusions 
that  the  impact  on  the  system  of  criminal  justice  has  been  minimal  but 
couldn't  definitely  be  ascertained  because  LEAA  has  failed  to  develop 
studies  for  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

What  standards  for  measuring  or  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  would  you  suggest  ?  AVhat  do  you  think  ought  to  be  required  ? 

Mr.  Monagan.^  I  think  first  of  all  you  should  have  audits  of  each 
program  every  year  or  every  2  years,  and  then  I  think  that,  for  in- 
stance, LEAA  should  review  the  operation  of  the  programs  to  see  what 
the  effect  has  been,  see  whether  they  conform  to  congressional  intent, 
see  whether  they  are  the  sort  of  thing  that  should  be  done  under  this 
program. 

Also,  the  coordination  is  something  that  I  don't  see  how  that  could 
be  accomplished  under  the  proposed  legislation,  but  if  city  A  has  a 
program  that  is  very  effective  and  all  the  witnesses  here  were  familiar 
with  some  individual  program  that  had  worked  out  pretty  well,  how 
does  city  B  in  another  State  know  about  that  ? 

The  criminal  justice — ^the  name  escapes  me — looking  ahead  and 
evaluating  new  proposals  in  science  of  administration  of  the  justice 
system,  all  these  things  should  be  important  and  cranked  into  a 
program. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Would  you  say  that  the  real  question  which 
ought  to  be  asked  here  is  how  far  have  these  programs  gone  in  really 
effectively  reducing  and  preventing  crime.  How  do  you  view  some  of 
the  recent  crime  statistics  that  show  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  increase  ? 

Mr.  Monagan.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase, 
but  the  volume  of  crimes  that  are  committed  is  certainly  unaccept- 
able, and  you  get  into  a  definition.  If  you  say  serious  crime,  which 
crimes  are  you  talking  about  ? 

You  have  to  look  at  the  whole — well,  if  you  look  at  the  FBI  sta- 
tistics on  the  commission  of  crime,  you  will  find  that  it  is  very  uneven, 
but  the  general  tendency  is  up. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  comment 
on  that,  if  I  may.  It  is  my  understanding  from  the  testimony  as  I 
recall  it  given  by  the  Attorney  General  the  other  day  that  the  rate  of 
increase  in  crime  had  leveled  off  so  that  it  was  only  about  1  percent. 

However,  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
about  ready  to  announce  that  in  1972  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in 
class  1  crimes — an  actual  decrease  of  3  percent. 

That  means  an  actual  decrease,  not  a  declining  increase.  In  view 
of  that,  Mr.  Monagan,  do  you  still  stand  by  the  first  statement  of 
your  findings  and  conclusions  that  the  bloc  grant  programs  of  LEAA 
have  had  no  visible  impact  on  the  incidence  of  crime  in  the  United 
States? 

I  think  it  is  becoming  evident  that  they  have  had. 

Mr.  MoNOGAN.  It  hasn't  been  demonstrated.  Of  course,  I  am  de- 
lighted if  there  has  been  a  decrease,  and  I  want  to  make  that  clear. 
I  would  look  to  see  the  statistics,  whether  they  are  talking  about  the 
city  of  Washington  or  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  because  they  have  em- 
phasized Washington,  which  is  not  a  typical  city. 

I  would  be  willing  to  say  that  this  was  part  of  the  effort,  and 
whether  you  can  ascribe  any  proportion  of  it  to  this  particular  agency 
or  not,  I  don't  know.  I  also  would  say  that  the  tendency  of  criminal 
statistics  of  this  committee  report  and  hearing  was  not  what  you  say 
it  is  today  if  that,  in  fact,  is  so. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  in  recent  months 
the  situation  has  materially  improved  ? 

Mr.  Monagan.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  increase. 
That  has  been  going  on,  but  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  settle  for  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  My  information  is  that  this  is  actually  a  decrease, 
a  nationwide  decrease.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the  city  of  Washington 
is  not  a  typical  city.  I  think  it  is  worse. 

Mr.  Monagan.  I  think  the  resources  are  greater,  the  police  forces 
and  so  forth,  so  that  you  can't  double  the  police  force  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  just  overnight. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Might  I  just  point  out  that  while  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  statistics  that  have  been  touched  on  would  show  a  decrease 
or  overall  general  reduction,  I  think  we  ought  to  analyze  how  the 
aggregate  figures  break  down. 

In  the  uniform  crime  reports  through  September  1972,  it  seems  that 
while  there  is  a  reduction  in  crimes  that  affect  property,  nonetheless, 
crimes  that  effect  the  person  have  been  on  the  increase. 

My  question  is,  are  these  funds  that  are  being  channeled  in  this  area 
going  toward  crime  that  can  effectively  reduce  and  prevent  assaults 
on  individuals,  and  the  terrible  crimes  that  affect  the  people  in  the 
streets  today  who  are  primarily  afraid  that  their  persons  are  going  to 
be  attacked  ? 

This  is  something  that  hasn't  as  yet  been  really  questioned,  that  the 
crimes  of  violence,  the  crimes  against  the  person  are  on  the  increase, 
whereas  the  crimes  that  relate  to  property  have  been  on  the  decrease. 

Mr.  Monagan.  That  is  why  it  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  serious 
crime.  When  you  say  serious  crime  is  down,  you  may  mean  larceny  or 
embezzlement,  but  on  the  other  hand  murder  and  rape  and  those  others 
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may  be  up  and  you  have  to  look  at  the  specific  statistics  in  order  to 
know. 

I  think  the  answer  would  be  that  some  of  the  money  is  helpful.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  a  lot  of  it  has  not  been,  and  the  role  of  Con- 
gress is  to  set  standards  to  make  sure  that  the  largest  possible  propor- 
tion will  be  effective  in  this  direction. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Seiberling.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  try  to 
clarify  one  point.  .  . 

I  didn't  understand  originally  that  you  felt  that  the  preconditionmg 
of  grants  was  nearly  as  important  as  the  standards  and  the  audit  and 
the  evaluation  of  grants  after  they  have  been  through  the  whole 
process. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  I  don't  know  that  we  tried  to  make  a  determmation 
as  to  which  was  more  important.  I  think  probably  it  is  true  that  the 
audit  would  be  more  important.  We  don't  want  to  put  any  more  ob- 
stacles than  you  have  to  in  the  way  of  making  these  funds  available. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  is  proposed  now,  as  I  understand  it,  is  almost 
a  registration  of  a  plan. 

It  is  not  a  review,  and  it  is  not  an  examination  to  make  sure  that  it 
corresponds  to  the  legislation  and  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  If  we  laid  down  some  standards  and  provided  for 
the  LEA  A  to  update  them,  and  disseminate  them  to  the  local  agencies, 
and  we  said :  "Now  we  are  going  to  tell  you  exactly  what  you  have  to  do 
to  comply  with  these  standards,  but  after  the  fact  we  are  going  to  take 
a  look  at  it,  and  if  you  are  not  in  compliance  with  the  standards  and 
you  have  dissipated  this  money  unwisely,  then  you  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  come  back  again  to  get  it  without  making  some  changes"  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  then  have  the  effect  on  the  local  gov- 
ernmental law  enforcement  agencies  of  making  them  more  careful 
without  at  the  same  time  having  all  of  the  bureaucratic  redtape  which 
the  Attorney  General  admitted  was  a  morass. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Well,  you  can't  avoid  some  bureaucracy.  I  think  you 
have  to  have  it.  Eventually  you  will  have  it  on  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  We  have  got  it  now  on  the  local  level.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  restrict  it  to  that. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  You  don't  have  any  in  regard  to  this  program.  That 
is  what  we  are  really  talking  about.  I  wouldn't  want  to  make  it  any 
less  restrictive  than  it  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  preview. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  The  matter  that  strikes  me  is  that  the  subcommit- 
tee's report,  as  well  as  your  statement,  indicated  that  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram had  no  visible  impact  up  to  now,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  that 
is  the  case,  one  of  the  reasons  is  because  a  great  portion  of  the  money 
was  very,  very  slow  in  trickling  out  to  the  cutting  edge  of  the  fight 
against  crime  which  is  the  local  law  enforcement  authority. 

So,  I  would  think  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  having  an  impact  we 
have  simply  got  to  do  something  to  end  this  incredible  amount  of  fund- 
ing delay  that  has  hit  these  programs  in  many  areas  all  along  the  line. 
I  don't  see  any  way  of  doing  that  if  we  are  going  to  continue  with  a 
kind  of  a  categorical  program. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  I  think  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  GAO  make  a 
report  as  to  what  the  current  status  is  because  this  report  was  made 
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last  May  and  the  hearings  were  sometime  before  that,  so  that  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  as  bad  now  as  it  was  then. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  That  strikes  me  as  being  a  very  constructive  sugges- 
tion, and  I  think  the  committee  ought  to  give  that  some  consideration. 
In  effect,  update  your  subcommittee's  report. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  certainly  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution.  It  has  been  of  ^reat  value  to  this  subcommittee,  and 
we  assure  you  that  it  will  be  given  great  consideration  as  we  proceed. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Thank  you. 

[The  response  to  the  report  follows :] 

U.S.  Depabtment  of  State, 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 

Washingtm,  D.C.,  February  20, 1973. 
Hon.  William  J.  Randall, 

Chairman,  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee,  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Chairman  Randall:  This  is  in  response  to  the  request  from  the  staff 
of  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  for  an  updated  reply  to  the 
series  of  questions  posed  last  July  by  Congressman  Chet  Holifield,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations.  In  his  letter.  Chairman  Holifield  re- 
quested my  comments  on  the  thirteen  Recommendations  contained  in  the  Com- 
mittee Report  entitled  "Bloc  Grant  Programs  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration",  and  he  asked  for  my  response  to  26  separate  questions. 

As  you  know,  my  initial  reply  of  August  22,  1972,  has  been  made  somewhat 
obsolete  by  recent  changes  in  a  number  of  administrative  areas  of  concern  to 
your  subcommittee.  I  believe  the  revised  responses  which  are  attached  demon- 
strate that  LEAA  has  developed  an  efficient  mechanism  and  effective  manage- 
ment policies  for  the  administration  of  block  grants  to  State  and  local  units  of 
government. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  as  I  did  in  my  letter  to  Chairman  Holifield,  that 
the  time  period  dealt  with  in  the  subcommittee  recommendations  and  report  re- 
lates to  fiscal  years  1969,  1970  and  1071 — the  first  three  operational  years  of  a 
fledgling  program  of  unique  and  somewhat  experimental  design.  That  some 
aspects  of  the  initial  design  were  in  need  of  modification  or  restructuring  is 
apparent.  Those  needed  changes  have  been  implemented. 

This  administrative  restructuring  obviated  the  need  for  additional  action  on 
several  of  the  recommendations  advanced  by  the  subcommittee.  However,  I 
believe  you  will  be  pleased  to  note  that  the  attached  comments  indicate  LEAA 
is  well  along  in  the  development  and  application  of  other  procedures  which  con- 
form to  the  recommendations  subsequently  postulated  by  the  subcommittee. 

I  trust  this  material  will  be  helpful  in  your  review  of  LEAA's  progress  and  I 
assure  you  of  LEAA's  willingness  to  cooperate  with  you  and  the  subcommittee 
in  a  continuing  effort  to  strengthen  the  Federal  partnership  in  the  fight  against 
crime  and  delinquency. 

Your  interest  in  the  programs  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Jeeris  Leonard,  Administrator. 

recommendations  of  the  subcommittee 

The  committee  recommends  that:  (1)  Appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
suspend  increases  in  action  grant  funds  authorized  and  appropriated  until  the 
States  have  developed  the  capacity  to  promptly  and  effectively  absorb  such  funds 
and  LEAA  has : 

(a)  developed  an  adequate  and  reliable  grant  management  information 
system ; 

(b)  determined  the  existence  and  adequacy  of  State  audit  and  review  controls 
to  monitor  and  evaluate  block  grant  programs  ; 

(c)  developed  evaluation  standards  and  measures  of  effectiveness  for  planning 
and  action  grant  programs ; 
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(d)  established  an  adequate  system  for  disseminating  the  results  of  research, 
development,  and  experimental  projects. 

1,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress  rejected  the  subcommittee  recommendation 
of  a  suspension  of  increases  in  action  grant  funds.  Such  an  action  would  have 
been  a  breach  of  faith  with  State  and  local  governments  and  might  have  been  a 
crippling  blow  to  the  goal  of  reducing  crime. 

(a)  LEAA's  Grants  Management  Information  System  will  be  operational 
in  June,  1973.  A  prototype  was  developed  and  tested.  Work  is  currently  under- 
way to  collect  all  historic  information  and  to  design  the  updating  mechanism. 
This  project  has  been  accelerated  by  six  months  in  deference  to  the  Congres- 
sional interest.  ( See  response  to  question  22) . 

(b)  State  capabilities  and  audit  adequacy  is  being  quantified  in  FY  1973  Part 
B  planning  grants  which  have  now  been  submitted,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  future  work  plans  of  LEAA  in  the  audit  and  financial  management  area. 

(c)  States  had  been  given  an  evaluation  responsibility  in  1972  Part  C  guide- 
lines, and  this  responsibility  was  refined  in  1973  Part  C  guidelines.  Project 
evaluations  which  they  produce  will,  in  turn,  be  evaluated  by  the  Ofllce  of  In- 
spection and  Review  in  order  to  formulate  comprehensive  evaluation  criteria  and 
standards. 

(d)  LEAA  is  conscious  of  the  need  for  an  exchange  of  technical  information, 
particularly  the  results  of  research,  development  and  experimental  projects, 
throughout  the  criminal  justice  community.  We  are  addressing  this  need  through 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service  and  the  Tech- 
nology Transfer  Division  of  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice,  LEAA's  research  arm. 

The  Reference  Service  is  intended  to  provide  a  nationwide  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  criminal  justice  research  and  development  projects  and  to  maintain 
a  central  repository  for  information  on  those  projects.  The  specific  services  of- 
fered by  the  Reference  Service  are  outlined  in  response  to  question  22.  Users  of 
the  Reference  Service  may  search  the  data  base  for  information  on  specific 
topics ;  they  also  are  notified  on  a  regular  basis  of  new  entries  in  their  fields  of 
interest.  .^     „ 

The  National  Institute's  Technology  Transfer  Division  is  specifically  charged 
with  implementing  a  two-way  information  flow  about  research  developments 
between  the  Institute  and  the  LEAA  Regional  Offices,  state  planning  agencies, 
other  Federal  agencies  with  related  programs,  and  a  number  of  universities  and 
private  research  organizations  engaged  in  criminal  justice-related  research.  This 
is  accomplished  through  field  visits,  frequent  personal  contact,  and  widespread 
dissemination  of  research  reports  and  summaries.  TTD  is  also  developing  pre- 
scriptive program  packages :  practical  models  that  will  permit  local  administra- 
tors to  follow,  step  by  step,  the  implementation  and  operation  of  specific  action 
projects.  These  packages  will  include  a  summary  of  experience  and  findings  of 
significant  action  and  research  projects  in  a  .specific  problem  area,  (e.g.  metha- 
done maintenance),  detailed  procedures  for  implementation  and  evaluation, 
staffing  and  budget  requirements,  possible  problems  in  implementation,  data  and 
information  requirements,  and  other  information. 

(2)  LEAA  require  SPAs  to  maintain  minimum  levels  of  audit  and  evaluation 
resources,  including  personnel,  as  a  condition  to  the  awarding  of  action  grants. 

2.  It  is  LEAA  audit  policy  that  the  agency  responsible  for  the  audit  of  the 
SPA  and  the  subgrantees  is  the  State  Central  Auditor  (appointed,  elected,  etc.). 
We  have  stressed  monitorshin  of  subgrantees  by  the  SPA  but  have  not  required 
the  SPA'S  to  hire  strictly  auditors.  It  is  LEAA  audit  policy  that  where  the  SPA 
does  hire  its  own  auditors  they  are  independent  and  report  to  the  Supervisory 
Board  and/or  the  Executive  Director. 

The  Guideline  for  State  Planning  Agency  Grants  now  requires  that  the  ap- 
plication describe  the  State's  specific  plan  and  procedures  for  performing  this 
annual  audit,  including  specific  documentation,  i.e.,  agreement  with  the  appro- 
priate State  audit  agency. 

(3)  LEAA  reouire  States  annuallv  to  conduct  compliance  and  management 
audits  and  include  in  their  comprehensive  plan  copies  of  the  reports  of  such 
audits. 

3.  State  legislation  in  some  cases  prohibits  States  from  conductins:  compliance 
and  management  audits.  Although  we  stress  comprehensive  audits,  which  we 
consider  to  be  all  encompassing,  including  compliance  and  man«).srement.  we 
believe  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  most  of  the  States  will  be  able  to  provide 
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this  service.  Starting  with  FY  1973  it  is  a  planning  grant  application  requirement 
that  the  SPA  describe  the  State's  specific  plan  and  procedures  for  performing 
an  annual  audit,  including  specific  documentation,  i.e.,  agreement  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  audit  agency. 

(4)  LEAA  promulgates  regulations  on  minimum  procurement  and  contracting 
standards  and  procedures  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  by 
State  and  local  governments,  including  requirements  of  competitive  bidding, 
open  specifications,  and  standards  for  professional  service  of  outside  consultants. 

4.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  issued  Transmittal  Memorandum 
No.  2,  Circular  No.  A-102,  Attachment  O,  which  established  uniform  procurement 
standards  for  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments.  LEAA  adopted,  in  its 
entirety,  the  procurement  standards  outlined  in  this  OMB  memorandum  by  incor- 
porating the  procurement  standards  into  LEAA's  Guideline  Manual  G  7100.1A, 
Financial  Management  for  Planning  and  Action  Grants  (to  be  released  in  March 
1973).  Accordingly,  LEAA  has  provided  standards  for  use  by  State  and  local 
governments  in  establishing  procedures  for  the  procurement  of  supplies,  equip- 
ment, contribution,  and  other  services  with  LEAA  grant  funds.  These  standards 
are  furnished  to  insure  that  materials  and  services  are  obtained  in  an  effective 
manner  and  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  applicable  Federal  law  and 
Executive  Orders. 

(5)  LEAA  increase  the  size  of  its  audit  staff  to  a  level  sufficient  to  meet  work- 
loads projected  by  its  Office  of  Audit  including  annual  fiscal  and  management  re- 
view of  the  programs  of  each  of  the  55  jurisdictions  receiving  block  grants. 

5.  For  FY  1973  the  Office  of  Audit  staff  will  be  increased  by  19  positions.  This 
will  give  the  Office  of  Audit  a  total  staff  of  59  (professional  and  support).  The 
OMB  has  approved  30  additional  positions  for  FY  1974.  LEAA  does  not  intend 
to  conduct  annual  fiscal  and  management  review  of  each  of  the  55  SPA's  with  its 
own  resources.  Our  program  is  to  build  State  audit  capability  and  review  their 
audits  for  comprehensiveness  and  compliance  with  the  LEAA  audit  guidelines. 
In  addition,  specific  staff  of  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  has  been  given  full-time 
responsibility  in  the  area  of  resolution  of  audit  related  legal  problems. 

(6)  LEAA  increase  the  staff  of  its  Office  of  Inspection  and  Review  to  a  level 
sufficient  to  perform  the  evaluation  functions  assigned  to  the  Office  in  May,  1971. 

6.  Recommendation  (6)  goes  counter  to  the  intent  of  the  May  1971,  Task  Force 
Report  which  projected  the  Office  of  Inspection  and  Review  as  a  small  core  of 
specialists  who  would  use  evaluation  as  a  tool  for  planning  the  course  of  the 
LEAA  program.  The  recommendation  implies  that  evaluation  is  not  occurring 
and  the  I&R  is  the  unit  to  do  evaluation.  Neither  is  correct. 

The  following  points  militate  against  the  need  to  enlarge  the  I&R  staff  to  the 
point  where  it  would  perform  every  evaluation  involving  LEAA  funds : 

a.  As  a  planning  tool  evaluation  requires  the  participation  of  line  managers  if 
planning  is  to  be  effective. 

b.  I&R  should  not  grow  to  a  size  capable  of  performing  direct  program  or  proj- 
ect evaluation.  For  example,  we  are  planning  on  spending  about  $2.0  million  for 
the  National  evaluation  of  the  $160.0  million  Impact  program.  It  would  be  most 
undesirable  to  build  a  staff  capable  of  substituting  for  this  effort. 

c.  Evaluation  is  also  a  research  function,  in  that  it  finds  out  what  works  and 
what  doesn't  so  that  advice  and  direction  can  be  given.  The  Institute  is  doing 
and  will  do  a  great  deal  of  evaluation. 

d.  I&R's  charge,  as  we  interpret  it,  is  to  see  to  it  that  evaluation  is  done.  In 
that  respect  we : 

(1)  Have  performed  one  comprehensive  evaluation  of  SPA's  and  are  now  dis- 
cussing with  the  SPA  Executive  Committee  the  criteria  and  procedures  by  which 
this  can  be  done  regularly,  including  sanctions  for  poor  performance  and  rewards 
for  superior  performance. 

(2)  Have  placed  an  evaluation  requirement  on  SPA's  for  1973  and  will  follow 
this  with  "how  to"  manuals  and  technical  assistance  in  1973  and  1974. 

(3)  Will  evaluate  project  evaluations  performed  by  SPA's  to  give  guidance  on 
improvement  and  provide  technology  transfer. 

(4)  Have  trained  all  Regional  Offices  in  crime-specific  planning  and  are  assist- 
ing them  in  training  SPA's,  RPC's  and  local  units  in  crime-specific  planning. 

(5)  Will  give  more  extensive  training  to  limited  members  of  Regional  Office 
personnel  to  develop  superior  capabilities  in  crime-specific  planning  and  eval- 
uations. 

(6)  Are  refining  a  draft  of  an  agency  and  system- wide  Performance  Manage- 
ment System. 
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(7)  Are  in  the  process  of  evaluating  all  Regional  Offices  administratively. 

(8)  Are  constantly  using  what  we  have  learned  through  evaluation  in  the  past 
year  to  make  recommendations  on  program  planning  and  resource  allocation. 

(9)  Are  evaluating  relatively  unexplored  areas  of  crime-specific  attack  for 
possible  Discretionary  E\ind  Impact  Programs. 

We  agree  with  the  committee  that  evaluation  is  an  important  adjunct  to  op- 
erating a  successful  program.  The  above  information  clearly  shows  that  I&R 
is  in  the  midst  of  evaluation  efforts  and  can  be  effective  without  the  addition 
of  large  numbers  of  personnel  to  do  on-site  evaluation  of  all  LEAA  programs 
and  projects. 

(7)  LEAA  establish  standards  for  effectiveness  in  programs  financed  by  block 
grant  funds  through  establishment  of  objectives  and  analysis  of  the  potential 
impact  of  programs  prior  to  their  implementation. 

7.  Immediately  after  becoming  Administrator  of  LEAA,  I  directed  LEAA  staff 
to  develop  a  strategy  for  developing  criminal  justice  performance  standards  and 
goals. 

In  the  summer  of  1971,  two  planning  conferences  of  criminal  justice  experts 
were  held.  The  conferees  in  August  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional commission  to  oversee  the  development  of  standards.  Pursuant  to  this 
recommendation,  on  October  20,  1971,  I  announced  the  creation  of  a  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals.  Delaware  Gov- 
ernor Russell  W.  Peterson  was  named  Chairman  of  the  20  member  Commission 
and  Los  Angeles  Sheriff  Peter  J.  Pitchess,  Vice-Chairman. 

Twelve  task  forces  were  created  to  support  the  Commission.  Four  of  the  task 
forces  were  charged  with  preparing  staff  reports — police,  courts,  corrections, 
and  community  crime  prevention.  A  fifth  task  force  was  asked  to  develop  stand- 
ards on  information  and  statistics. 

The  task  forces  have  completed  their  work.  The  standards,  recommendations, 
and  priorities  developed  by  the  task  forces  were  reviewed  by  the  Commission. 
Modifications  were  made  in  these  standards,  new  standards  were  added,  and 
some  standards  developed  by  the  task  forces  were  deleted. 

The  Commission  has  sent  five  reports  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  for 
printing  and  publication  in  the  spring.  These  reports  set  out  detailed  standards 
and  priorities  for  community  crime  prevention,  the  criminal  justice  system,  the 
police,  the  courts,  and  corrections. 

The  Commission  staff  is  now  completing  the  work  on  a  report  which  sum- 
marizes the  findings  in  the  five  task  force  reports. 

The  major  findings  of  the  Commission  were  published  as  working  papers  on 
January  1-5  of  this  year  for  consideration  by  participants  at  the  first  National 
Conference  on  Criminal  Justice.  Almost  200  standards  and  recommendations 
were  contained  in  the  7.50  page  working  papers.  The  findings  of  the  Commission 
were  discussed  and  presented  to  the  participants  at  the  Conference  and  many 
States  are  now  in  the  process  of  developing  strategies  to  implement  standards 
with  LEAA  block  grant  funds. 

LEAA  will  continue  to  support  the  standards  and  goals  through  a  permanent 
headquarters  staff  which  will  be  responsible  for  encouraging  States  to  implement 
the  standards  and  for  evaluating  the  effectivene.ss  of  the  standards.  An  advisory 
group  of  business  leaders,  community  leaders,  government  leaders,  and  criminal 
justice  practitioners  will  be  established  to  oversee  the  implementation  and  evalu- 
ation efforts. 

(8)  LEAA  make  a  review  of  proposed  programs  which  are  directed  at  func- 
tional areas  outside  the  criminal  justice  system  and  require  that  such  programs 
clearly  demonstrate  that  they  will  advance  the  goals  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
and  not  duplicate  other  Federal  programs. 

8.  LEAA  has  coordinated  its  efforts  with  other  Federal  agencies  as  follows : 

a.  Memorandum  of  Agreement  on  Responsibilities  in  the  Program  of  the  Office 
of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement   (ODALE). 

b.  Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  to  marshal  manpower  resources  through  joint  undertakings. 

c.  Coordination  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  programs  and  Highway  Safety 
programs. 

d.  A  working  relationship  with  HUD  imder  the  Model  Cities  Program. 

e.  Project  COPE-LEAA.  HEW  and  Dept.  of  Labor  are  cooperating  in  a  com- 
prehensive offender  rehabilitation  effort.  All  the  States  at  this  time  are  submit- 
ting comprehensive  inventories  on  how  the  Federal  resources  are  being  utilized 
in  areas  related  to  offender  rehabilitation  (both  juvenile  and  adult).  The  States 
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are  identifying  areas  of  need,  where  there  is  overlap  and  where  there  is  a  gap. 
Once  all  the  inventories  have  been  compiled,  LEAA,  Labor,  and  HEW  will  re- 
evaluate its  programs  and  coordinate  efforts  in  this  area  so  that  there  will  be 
no  overlap  and  the  appropriate  agency  will  be  addressing  the  proper  areas  of 
nonresponsibility. 

f.  LEAA  is  a  member  of  the  Interdepartmental  Council  to  Coordinate  All  Fed- 
eral Delinquency  Programs.  In  addition,  minimum  standards  for  the  eligibility 
of  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  program  for  LEAA  funding  have  been  pre- 
pared and  are  now  in  the  process  of  receiving  final  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

The  standards  bring  into  focus  the  considerations  which  must  be  addressed 
before  LEAA  funds  can  be  used  for  such  programs  outside  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system. 

9.  LEAA  institute  manpower  development  programs  in  financial  and  program 
areas  for  personnel  of  State  and  local  governments  which  participate  in  the 
block  programs. 

(9)  LEAA  has  established  a  Financial  and  Grants  Management  Training  Pro- 
gram to  better  prepare  the  State  Planning  Agencies  for  financial  and  general 
grants  management  and  for  the  FY  1973  statutory  revisions  to  our  program.  The 
training  curriculum  includes  classes  in  fund  forecasting,  allowable  costs,  ac- 
counting systems,  and  financial  report  requirements. 

The  training  is  being  given  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  with  sessions  of  one- 
week  duration.  Eight  sessions  are  being  provided  throughout  the  year  so  that 
the  State  Planning  Agencies  may  send  as  many  staff  members  as  necessary 
without  unduly  disrupting  the  State  Planning  Agency  operations.  At  this  time 
three  sessions  have  been  completed. 

(10)  LEAA  take  action  to  recover  earnings  from  investment  of  block  grant 
funds  by  local  governments. 

10.  During  our  audits  of  local  governments,  we  determine  whether  or  not  in- 
terest has  been  earned,  and  if  so,  we  require  that  the  amount  be  refunded  to 
LEAA.  We  have  recovered  $57,706.44  from  the  Louisiana  SPA  and  an  additional 
$10,513.70  from  local  subgrantees  in  Louisiana.  In  addition,  $2,431  has  been 
recovered  from  the  City  of  Indianapolis. 

(11)  LEAA  establish  limits  of  permissible  use  of  outside  consultants  by  States 
in  the  preparation  of  annual  comprehensive  plans  and  in  the  conduct  of  action 
programs  and  projects,  and  set  a  reasonable  fee  standard  for  consulting  firms 
engaged  under  the  bloc  grant  programs. 

11.  LEAA  has  taken  steps  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  funds  authorized  under 
Part  B  Planning  Grants  for  contracted  services.  Through  FY  72,  States  were 
authorized  to  allocate  up  to  33  percent  of  the  State  level  planning  grants  for 
contracting  with  non-governmental  agencies  or  organizations  to  provide  planning 
services  or  assistance.  The  FY  1973  Planning  Grant  Guidelines,  which  were  of- 
ficially issued  August  22,  1972,  reduced  the  percentage  of  funds  available  for 
contracting  planning  services  to  20  percent  of  the  total  Federal  share  of  the 
planning  grant  funds. 

In  addition  LEAA  has  supplemented  State  Planning  Agency  Memorandum 
No.  17  with  further  Grantee  Procurement  Standards  and  Procedures  and  dis- 
tributed 0MB  Circular  A-102  and  a  Grantee  Procurement  Handbook  with  a  view 
to  insure  that  certain  minimum  procurement  and  contracting  requirements  are 
met.  Thus  it  is  hoped  that  the  action  programs  and  projects  will  be  conducted 
in  a  more  reasonable  and  equitable  manner  by  any  necessary  consulting  firm. 
LEAA  regional  and  SPA  personnel  have  been  trained  in  the  procedures  neces- 
sary to  adequately  review  a  contract  proposal  from  the  State.  This  training  has 
been  conducted  in  all  regions — over  200  attended  (see  attached  documents). 

(12)  LEAA  upgrade  and  accelerate  its  effort  to  evaluate  and  develop  standards 
for  equipment  available  for  use  by  agencies  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  and 
disseminate  results  by  brand  name  to  potential  users  under  the  bloc  grant 
program. 

12.  Upgrading  and  accelerating  of  the  evaluation  and  development  of  stand- 
ards for  equipment  to  be  used  in  the  criminal  justice  system  has,  in  fact,  al- 
ready been  done.  For  FY  73,  the  budget  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Standards 
Laboratory  (LESL)  has  been  substantially  increased.  Many  of  the  proposed 
LESL  projects  are  being  funded  at  an  accelerated  level,  leading  to  the  issuance 
of  standards  and  reports  earlier  than  originally  anticipated. 
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With  regard  to  dissemination  of  results  of  tests  by  brand  name,  Institute  policy 
is  to  disseminate  results  by  brand  name  and  model  where  testing  of  equipment 
determines  that  a  hazard  to  safety  exists  in  connection  with  its  use.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  Institute  undertakes  both  public  disclosure  of  results  by  brand 
name  and  model  and  private  consultation  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  defective 
equipment. 

However,  in  general.  Institute  policy  is  to  disseminate  standard  methods  of 
testing  equipment  without  identifying  equipment  by  brand  name  and  model.  This 
provides  information  which  operating  agencies  may  use  to  evaluate  the  equip- 
ment available  to  them  in  light  of  their  individual  performance  requirements. 
Brand  name  information  becomes  obsolete  very  rapidly :  by  the  time  a  series  of 
tests  has  been  completed  and  the  information  published,  some  of  the  tested  equip- 
ment may  no  longer  be  available  while  new  equipment  may  be  on  the  market.  In 
some  instances,  manufacturers  do  not  change  the  model  designations  to  corre- 
spond to  the  changes  in  performance  characteristics,  so  that  published  test  results 
would  not  only  be  out  of  date  but  also  misleading. 

The  standards  are  to  assist  operating  criminal  justice  agencies  in  selecting  and 
purchasing  equipment.  They  may  be  included  in  procurement  documents  or  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  test  and  evaluation  of  available  equipment. 

The  standards  are  also  intended  to  aid  manufacturers  in  evaluation  and 
redesign  of  their  products,  leading  to  upgrading  of  the  equipment  on  the  market. 
In  some  areas,  guidelines  are  being  produced  in  additional  standards  in  order 
to  provide  more  detailed  information  on  how  to  select  and  to  use  to  best  advantage 
proper  equipment.  An  example  is  a  guideline  which  will  supplement  the  standard 
for  selection  of  hearing  protectors"  for  use  on  firing  ranges.  This  guideline,  cur- 
rently being  developed,  will  recommend  the  use  of  hearing  protectors  on  firing 
ranges  and  provide  guidelines  for  the  selection  and  proper  utilization  of  hearing 
protection  devices  on  firing  ranges. 

The  Committee  recommendation  that  LEAA  evaluate  equipment  and  dissemi- 
nate the  information  by  brand  name  to  potential  users  under  the  block  grant 
program  raises  the  spectre  of  mandatory  standards  for  procurement  with  Federal 
funds.  A  Federal  evaluation  program,  enforced  through  constraints  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  for  equipment  purchases,  would  provide  a  highly 
centralized  governmental  dominance  over  what  is  now  a  series  of  individual 
competitive  free  enterprise  markets.  The  factors  which  rapidly  render  brand 
name  results  obsolete  would  make  mandatory  standards  truly  inequitable. 

In  addition,  it  is  not  likely  that,  for  complex  equipment  systems,  a  central 
bureaucracy  could  establish  performance  requirements  which  would  be  well 
suited  to  the  great  variety  of  law  enforcement  agencies'  responsibilities,  modes 
of  operation,  climate  and  geography,  personnel  capabilities,  and  budgets  and 
priorities.  In  police  body  armor,  for  example,  the  standard  provides  a  uniform 
way  for  testing  the  ballistic  resistance ;  as  a  general  rule,  the  bigger  and  heavier 
armor  provides  greater  bullet  resistance  at  the  cost  of  decreasing  mobility  and 
increasing  discomfort  to  the  wearer.  LEAA  does  not  presume  to  say  whether 
lighter  armor  or  heavier  armor,  cheaper  armor  or  more  expensive  armor,  or  no 
armor  at  all  is  best.  The  same  police  department  may  very  well  have  several 
different  types  of  armor  and  frequently  employ  no  armor  at  all,  depending  on 
individual  circumstances.  It  is  LEAA  policy,  as  expressed  through  the  operation 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Standards  Laboratory,  to  rely  on  the  individual  agencies 
to  determine  their  own  performance  requirements  and  to  provide  them  with 
suflicient  information  to  enable  them  to  match  particular  models  of  equipment 
to  those  requirements. 

(13)  The  Treasury  Department  set  standards  of  cash  supplies  to  be  held  by 
State  and  local  governments,  and  LEAA  suspend  the  letters  of  credit  of  States 
which  hold  amounts  of  bloc  grant  funds  in  excess  of  Treasury  standards. 

13.  Revised  letter  of  credit  procedures  requiring  a  reduction  of  the  excessive 
cash  balances  maintained  at  the  State  and  local  levels  were  implemented  in 
Memorandum  for  State  Planning  Agency  Directors  No.  2    (Revised). 

This  memorandum  required  each  SPA  to  maintain  no  more  than  one  week's 
supply  of  cash  effective  with  the  quarter  beginning  July  1,  1972. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  State  Planning  Agency  to  review  sub-grantee 
requests  for  funds  and  make  every  effort  to  determine  that  excessive  cash 
balances  are  not  being  held  by  sub-grantees.  LEAA  Regional  Ofllces  have  the 
responsibility  for  monitoring  SPA  formal  adherence  to  the  SPA  memorandum 
No.  2  requirement  to  establish  subgrantee  disbursement  procedures.  Additional 
details  relative  to  this  subject  appear  in  response  to  question  23. 
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RESPONSES    TO    CHAIRMAN    HOLIFIELD'S    QUESTIONS 

(1)  Please  indicate  the  status  of  efforts  by  LEAA  to  insure  that  State  Planning 
Agencies  (SPA)  retain  the  fiscal  and  program  responsibilities  delegated  to  them 
by  Congress  and  to  minimize  the  clearinghouse  problems  which  exist  in  a  number 
of  States  as  a  result  of  the  requirements  of  OMB  Circular  A-95.  (Please  refer 
to  your  response  to  Subcommittee  inquiries  at  page  709  of  the  Subcommittee's 
hearing  record.) 

1.  LEAA  and  OMB  negotiated  a  partial  waiver  from  the  A-95  clearinghouse 
procedure  for  bloc  grant  subgrants.  (As  previously  noted  only  subgrants  involv- 
ing construction,  renovation  or  the  use  of  herbicides  or  pesticides  would  be 
required  to  go  through  clearinghouse  review.)  During  the  OMB  Circular  A-85 
clearance  process  necessary  to  finalize  the  waiver,  certain  public  interest  groups 
objected  to  the  granting  of  the  waiver.  While  OMB  did  not  oflBcially  deny  the 
waiver  neither  would  they  approve  it  and,  in  light  of  the  active  public  interest 
group  objections,  LEAA  therefore  had  no  alternative  but  to  fully  implement 
Circular  No.  A-95  Clearinghouse  Review  requirements.  On  December  11,  1972, 
LEAA  guidelines  were  officially  revised  to  require  that  all  subgrants  undergo 
A-95  clearinghouse  review. 

(2)  Please  explain  the  reasons  why  any  SPA,  particularly  that  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  would  approach  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  with  large  amounts  of 
bloc  grant  funds  on  hand  without  adequately  formulated  plans  and  programs 
for  their  utilization,  as  typified  by  the  Memorandum  from  the  Director  of  the 
Arkansas  SPA  which  is  published  in  the  Committee's  report  at  page  15. 

2.  It  would  be  purely  speculative  for  me  to  offer  reasons  why  the  State  of 
Arkansas  or  any  other  SPA  would  be  in  the  posture  you  describe.  That  infor- 
mation should  come  directly  from  the  SPAs.  I  can  state,  however,  that  under 
the  comprehensive  state  plan  approval  procedures  employed  since  I  assumed 
the  position  of  Administrator,  the  likelihood  of  such  an  occurrence  is  minimized. 

(3)  Please  provide  flow  charts  or  other  diagrams  which  reflect  the  review 
processes  applicable  to  the  submission  and  approval  of  annual  comprehensive 
plans  to  LEAA  by  the  States,  including  the  internal  review  that  is  made  in  each 
of  LEAA's  regional  offices  of  comprehensive  plans  and  requests  by  States  for 
deviations  from  the  comprehensive  plans. 

3.  (See  attached  flow  chart  and  Internal  Directive  #7.) 

A  request  for  deviation  from  an  approved  Comprehensive  Plan  is  submitted 
in  writing  to  the  appropriate  LEAA  Regional  Office  by  the  State  Planning 
Agency.  It  is  reviewed  by  the  State  Representatives,  Fiscal  Officer  and  Technical 
Assistance  Specialist  (if  warranted),  the  Chief  of  Operations  and/or  Deputy 
Regional  Administrator.  The  flnal  decision  rests  with  the  Regional  Administra- 
tor. If  the  decision  is  made  to  approve  the  request,  a  Grant  Adjustment  Notice 
is  prepared  and  Signed  by  the  Regional  Administrator  and  forwarded  to  the 
SPA.  Copies  of  the  adjustment  are  forwarded  to  Headquarters  in  Washington. 
However,  if  the  decision  is  made  not  to  approve  the  request,  a  letter  of  explana- 
tion is  prepared,  signed  by  the  Regional  Administrator  and  forwarded  to  the 
SPA. 

(4)  Please  indicate  whether  the  Grant  Management  Information  System,  cur- 
rently under  development  by  outside  contractors  for  LEAA,  will  provide  LEAA 
with  information,  by  State,  on  the  amounts  of  block  grant  funds  which  are 
spent  for  the  purchase  of  specific  items  of  equipment,  including  land  vehicles, 
aircraft,  electronic  surveillance  equipment,  communications  equipment  and 
computers. 

4.  The  conceptualization,  planning  and  design  of  the  LEAA  Grant  Management 
Information  System  (GMIS)  are  being  conducted  by  the  LEAA.  The  outside 
contractor  is  responsible  for  the  executing  of  tasks  necessary  to  construct  the 
GMIS  under  the  specific  direction  of  LEAA  information  and  data  systems  pro- 
fessionals. Specifically,  the  classification  and  categorization  framework  of  GMIS 
will  identify  each  grant  in  terms  of  criminal  justice  function  and  the  goods  or 
services  procured.  See  attached  extract  from  the  Grant  Classification  Dictionary. 
This  identification  will  allow  the  aggregation  of  dollar  expenditures  for  specific 
items  or  functions. 

(5)  Please  describe  the  procedures  utilized  by  LEAA,  apart  from  certifications 
by  SPAs,  to  assure  that  block  grant  funds  are  not  used  to  supplant  State  or  local 
funds.  Specifically,  please  indicate  whether  the  purchase  of  land-mobile  two-way 
radio  equipment  by  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Wisconsin,  as  described  in  the 
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report,  constituted  a  supplanting  of  State  and  local  funds  available  for  law 
enforcement. 

5.  Consistent  with  the  block  grant  structure  of  the  LEAA  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram, primary  grant  administrative  responsibilities  rest  with  the  State  Planning 
Agencies.  Therefore,  in  complying  with  the  requirement  that  federal  funds 
awarded  to  sub-grantees  be  used  so  as  not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds, 
State  Planning  Agencies  initially  require  written  certification  submitted  by 
sub-grantees  attesting  to  this  fact.  In  addition  to  the  basic  statement  made  by 
sub-grantees  that  federal  funds  will  not  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  this  certi- 
fication should  contain  sub-grantee  figures  which  demonstrate  that  current 
expenditures  for  law  enforcement  for  the  annual  period  during  which  the  sub- 
grant  is  awarded  are  at  least  as  great  as  for  the  preceding  year  plus  the  average 
annual  increment  in  such  expenditures  for  the  past  2,  3,  4  or  5  years  (the  length 
of  the  averaging  period  to  be  left  to  the  sub-grantee's  option).  This  certification 
must  be  held  in  file  by  State  Planning  Agencies  for  purposes  of  audit.  Sub-grantee 
records  in  support  of  this  certification  must  contain  estimates  of  total  funds 
annually  made  available  for  law  enforcement  for  the  year  of  certification  and 
the  years  used  to  determine  the  average  annual  increment  and  it  must  identify 
the  source  or  basis  for  such  estimates. 

Verification  of  the  sub-grantees  non-supplanting  certification  usually  occurs 
when  State  Planning  Agencies  audit  grants  awarded  to  sub-grantees.  This  an- 
nual audit  must  include  a  review  of  the  underlying  or  supporting  documentation, 
in  this  case  a  review  of  those  documents  supporting  the  non-supplanting  certifica- 
tion, to  insure  that  Federal  funds  are  not  being  used  for  purposes  for  which 
State  or  local  funds  would  have  been  available. 

A  written  report  must  be  prepared  upon  completion  of  the  annual  audit  with 
copies  furnished  to  the  appropriate  LEAA  Regional  Oflice  and  the  LEAA  Office 
of  Audit. 

With  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  land-mobile  two-way  radio  equipment  by 
the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Wisconsin,  the  Wisconsin  audit  had  indicated  that 
no  supplanting  of  funds  existed  insofar  as  purchase  of  that  equipment  was  con- 
cerned. The  Arkansas  audit  has  just  been  initiated  and  no  determination  can 
yet  be  made. 

(6)  Please  provide  a  status  report  of  the  matter  that  is  currently  pending  at 
the  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  Justice  Department  relative  to  the  marketing  prac- 
tices of  Motorola  Communications  and  Electronics,  Inc.,  which  matter  you  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  on  February  1,  1972. 

6.  The  Anti-Trust  Division  has  advised  LEAA  that  the  case  is  in  process  and 
as  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  litigation  in  the  matter,  public  discussion  of 
legal  aspects  would  be  inappropriate.  LEAA's  Office  of  General  Counsel  is  cur- 
rently conducting  investigations  of  Motorola  activities  in  both  Wisconsin  and 
Arkansas  to  determine  if  there  have  been  any  violation  of  competitive  bidding 
procedures. 

LEAA  has  taken  the  following  actions  to  improve  procurement  practices : 

(1)  Conducted  training  in  all  regions  for  SPA  and  Region  staff.  Over  200 
attended. 

(2)  Issued  a  Grantee  Procurement  Handbook  covering  all  areas  of  grantee 
procurement. 

(3)  Issued  an  OGC  opinion  that  prohibits  contractors  from  developing  specifi- 
cations and  then  competing  for  awards. 

(4)  Prohibited  the  award  of  contracts  or  orders  for  equipment  that  fail  to 
meet  Federal  grantee  procurement  standards — OMB  Circular  A-102  (i.e.,  Pa., 
Vt,  Texas). 

(5)  Aided  States  in  the  development  of  procurement  procedures  (i.e.,  Va.,  Pa., 
Calif.)  and  provided  procurement  technical  assistance  for  many  other  States. 

(6)  Continued  to  audit  and  investigate  States  that  may  have  violated  pro- 
curement procedures. 

Where  States  have  failed  to  use  sound  management  practices  or  failed  to  deal 
with  contractors  at  arm's  length,  LEAA  will  require  a  refund  or  adjustment  in 
the  cost  of  such  program. 

(7)  Please  describe  any  efforts  that  LEAA  has  made  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late centralized  purchasing  of  equipment  by  grantees  and  sub-grantees. 

7.  LEAA  has  conducted  14  training  courses  in  procurement  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  SPA  and  LEAA  regional  iiersonnel — over  200  attended.  The  training 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  centralized  purchasing  and  the  grant- 
ees are  encouraged  to  utilize  this  method  of  procurement.  In  addition,  we  have 
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issued  a  Grantee  Procurement  Handbook  covering  centralized  purchasing  and 
giving  technical  assistance  to  the  states. 

(8)  Please  indicate  the  policy  of  LEAA  vpith  regard  to  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment by  grantees  or  subgrantees  at  catalogue  list  prices  or  higher.  Specifically, 
please  indicate  whether  LEAA  and/or  the  SPAs  have  exercised  any  legal  re- 
course, to  recover  excessive  payments  to  suppliers  of  law  enforcement  equip- 
ment purchased  with  block  grant  funds. 

8.  The  SPAs  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  programs  funded  by 
LEAA  block  grant  funds.  In  the  event  an  SPA  or  subgrantee  fails  to  insure  the 
use  of  prescribed  or  generally  accepted  practices,  LEAA  will  require  a  refund 
or  an  adjustment  in  the  allowable  cost  of  the  program  involved. 

(9)  Please  indicate  whether  LEAA  has  promulgated  or  plans  to  promulgate 
guidelines  prohibiting  the  participation  of  equipment  vendors  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  commercial  firms  from  the  grant  application  and  award  processes 
at  the  State  and  local  levels,  including  any  requirements  that  competitive  bid- 
ding procedures  precede  the  award  of  equipment  subgrants  by  SPAs. 

9.  The  Guideline  Manual  G  7100.1A,  Financial  Management  for  Planning  and 
Action  Grants,  paragraph  47,  Grantee  Procurement  Standards  and  Procedures, 
covers  both  comi)etitive  bidding  and  restrictive  requirements.  LEAA  guidelines 
have  fully  incorporated  the  requirements  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-102,  Attachment  O,  Procurement  Standards  which  states : 

"a.  AH  procurement  transactions  regardless  of  whether  negotiated  or  ad- 
vertised and  without  regard  to  dollar  value  shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
so  as  to  provide  maximum  open  and  free  competition.  The  grantee  should  be  alert 
to  organizational  conflicts  or  interest  or  noncompetitive  practices  among  con- 
tractors which  may  restrict  or  eliminate  competition  or  otherwise  restrain 
trade." 

"b.  (2)  Invitations  for  bids  or  requests  for  proposals  shall  be  based  upon  a 
clear  and  accurate  description  of  the  technical  requirements  for  the  material, 
product,  or  service  to  be  procured.  Such  description  shall  not,  in  competitive  pro- 
curements, contain  features  which  unduly  restrict  competition." 

(10)  Please  state  the  policy  of  LEAA  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
with  regard  to  the  allowability  and  deductibility  of  costs  arising  from  the 
trade-in  of  equipment  which  is  replaced  by  the  LEAA-funded  equipment.  Please 
specify  under  what  circumstances  the  value  of  old  equipment  is  deducted  from 
the  Federal  share  of  a  grant  or  sub-grant  under  the  block  grant  programs. 

10.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-87,  Principles  for  Determin- 
ing Costs  Applicable  to  Grants  and  Contracts  with  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments, stimulates  that  "in  case  any  assets  are  traded  on  new  items,  only  the  net 
cost  of  the  newly  acquired  assets  is  allowable."  In  addition,  under  the  applicable 
credits  section  of  Circular  A-87,  grant-in-aid  agencies  are  required  to  use  ap- 
plicable credits  (purchase  discounts,  rebates  or  allowances,  recoveries  or  in- 
demnities, sale  of  publications,  equipment,  etc. )  to  reduce  or  offset  expense  items 
allocable  to  grants. 

These  requirements  are  implemented  in  the  LEAA  Financial  Guide  for  Ad- 
ministration of  Planning  and  Action  Grants.  The  Financial  Guide,  Section  III, 
Paragraph  I,  Page  23,  requires  that  the  "allowability  of  the  cost  of  equipment  pur- 
chased with  Federal  funds  will  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  resale  or  recovery 
value  when  use  of  such  equipment  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  grant 
project  is  discontinued  (during  the  life  of  the  project)  or  use  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  is  discontinued  (after  completion  of  the  project)  unless  all 
credits  relating  to  such  contingencies  as  set  forth  in  Section  C.3  of  Circular 
A-87  ("Applicable  Credits")  are  applied  to  offset  or  reduce  grant  charges."  This 
requirement  should  be  made  a  specific  condition  of  all  sub-grants  which  include 
Federal  funds  for  the  purchase  of  equipment.  rr«i.i     i 

The  Act  stipulates  that  planning  and  action  grants  awarded  under  Title  1 
be  matched  by  grant  recipients  on  the  basis  of  prescribed  formulas  (90  percent 
Federal  funds  to  10  percent  State  and  local  funds  for  action  grants)  and  that 
Federal  funds  not  be  used  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  authorized  grant  programs 
and  activities.  In  view  of  the  matching  requirements  of  the  LEAA  prograna, 
sub-grantees  may  use  one  of  the  two  options  in  accounting  for  the  value  of 
trade-in  equipment  owned  by  the  grant  recipient  which  is  replaced  by  new 
LEAA-funded  equipment.  Value  of  the  trade-in  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  grant  program  which  cannot  be  in  excess  of  the  above  men- 
tioned formulas  or  it  can  be  used  by  State  or  local  governments  to  meet  their  re- 
quired matching  contribution  to  a  program  or  project. 
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LEAA  will  scrutinize  the  value  of  the  traded-in  equipment  and  will  not  allow 
an  inflated  value  or  a  trade-in  in  lieu  of  normal  discount.  LEAA  will  allow  only 
the  fair  value. 

(11)  Please  provide  copies  of  investigative,  audit,  or  other  reports  prepared 
by  LEAA  or  State  oflBcials  in  Arkansas  and  Wisconsin  relative  to  the  purchase 
by  sub-grantees  in  those  States  of  land-mobile  radio  equipment  with  LEAA  block 
grant  funds. 

11.  The  investigations  of  the  Anti-Trust  Division  and  LEAA  are  still  in  process. 
All  reports  will  be  provided  when  available. 

(12)  Please  report  on  the  actions  LEAA  has  taken  to  recover  funds  misapplied 
by  the  Indiana  SPA  with  regard  to  the  utilization  of  the  aircraft  which  is  dis- 
cussed at  pages  41-44  of  the  report.  Please  include  in  your  response  a  copy  of  the 
audit  report  on  the  Indiana  SPA  prepared  by  the  Oflice  of  Audit  of  LEAA  includ- 
ing the  audit  findings  relative  to  said  aircraft. 

12.  It  has  been  determined  that  at  least  25  percent  of  all  flights  made  by  the 
State  Police  aircraft  were  not  for  law  enforcement  purposes.  LEAA  is  therefore 
requesting  the  return  of  $21,000,  about  one-fourth  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  aircraft. 

(13)  Please  provide  an  opinion  as  to  whether  §  652  of  the  Omnibus  Grime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  was  violated  by  Indiana  officials  who  prepared  and 
submitted  project  documentation  relative  to  the  purchase  of  the  aforementioned 
aircraft. 

13.  In  response  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  §  652  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  was  violated  by  Indiana  officials  who  prepared  and 
opinion  of  the  OflSce  of  General  Counsel  that  §  652  was  not  violated. 

The  plane  in  question  was  purchased  with  both  State  and  Federal  funds.  The 
plane  was  actually  used  primarily  for  State  police  purposes.  Audit  negotiations 
with  the  State  have  determined  that  approximately  25  percent  of  the  flights  were 
for  purposes  other  than  those  in  the  grant  application.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  an 
investigation  conducted  by  the  LEAA  Oflice  of  General  Counsel,  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  that  any  facts  were  willfully  concealed  by  State  oflficials.  What  hap- 
pened appeared  to  be  more  of  a  misunderstanding  of  what  the  plane  could  be 
used  for  rather  than  any  attempt  to  defraud  the  Federal  government.  As  a  result 
of  this  interpretation,  LEAA  is  moving  to  administratively  recover  the  money 
.rather  than  proceed  with  criminal  prosecutions. 

(14).  Please  explain  the  specific  steps  which  LEAA  has  taken,  including  in- 
creased personnel  at  regional  offices,  to  upgrade  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  purchase  of  equipment,  particularly  communications 
equipment. 

14.  In  1971,  LEAA  recognized  the  requirement  for  technical  assistance  at  the 
regional  level  from  which  point  more  expeditious  responses  to  the  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  authorities  could  be  made.  Accordingly,  the  position  of  computer 
systems  specialist  was  established  on  the  staff  of  each  of  the  ten  LEAA  Regional 
Administrators.  These  systems  specialists  were  carefully  selected  for  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise  in  the  utilization  of  computer  systems  in  the  field  of 
criminal  justice. 

The  requirement  to  provide  more  detailed  technical  assistance  in  the  com- 
munications field  was  also  recognized  by  LEAA  and  a  communications  specialist 
was  hired  for  the  Washington  office.  This  individual  will  provide  guidance  in  the 
resolution  of  technical  problems  related  to  communications  facilities  and  equip- 
ment and  their  interface  with  data  handling  equipment.  From  the  Washington 
headquarters,  staff  works  very  closely  with  the  regional  systems  specialists  in 
the  resolution  of  problems  associated  with  the  planning  for  and  acquisition  of 
data  handling  and  processing  equipment  and  the  telecommunications  facilities 
and  equipment  neces.sary  for  their  interconnection.  Grants  for  data  and  com- 
numications  equipment  are  closely  monitored  by  correspondence,  telephone  and 
frequent  on-site  visits. 

In  addition  to  the  liaison  just  mentioned,  round  table  conferences  of  all  re- 
gional systems  .specialists  and  the  headquarters  staff  are  scheduled  as  required, 
usually  not  less  frequently  than  every  sixty  days.  During  these  conferences,  prob- 
lems regarding  hardware  and  software  are  presented  and  resolved.  Information 
is  freely  exchanged  between  the  conferees  regarding  favorable  and  unfavorable 
experiences  with  various  equipments  and  systems,  innovative  approaches  in  the 
configuration  and  utilization  of  existing  or  proposed  equipment  and  new  com- 
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mercial  developments  that  could  have  application  in  criminal  justice  operations. 
One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  information  exchange  is  to  preclude  un- 
necessary duplication  of  effort  and  expenditures  of  monies  by  State,  county  and 
local  government  law  enforcement  agencies,  many  of  whom  might  otherwise  be 
unaware  that  related  on-going  research  or  procurement  may  be  underway  in  an- 
other jurisdiction. 

With  the  addition  of  the  eleven  specialists  to  the  regional  and  Washington 
staffs,  LEAA  is  in  a  position  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  purchase  of  data  processing  and  communications  equipment 
and  to  insure  that  the  goal  of  maximizing  the  transfer  of  technology  is  aggres- 
sively pursued. 

(15).  Please  provide  a  status  report  on  the  steps  which  LEAA  has  taken  in  the 
procurement  area  as  recited  in  your  letter  to  me  of  January  3,  1972  which  is 
mentioned  at  page  46  of  the  report. 

15.  Initially,  LEAA  issued  Bulletin  B-7370.1,  establishing  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  procurement  of  materials  and  services  by  State  and  local  units 
of  government  under  grants  from  LEAA.  With  the  issuance  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Circular  No.  A-102,  Attachment  O,  Procurement  Standards, 
which  established  uniform  procurement  standards  for  grants-in-aid  to  State  and 
local  governments,  LEAA  amended  its  Financial  Guide  and  adopted,  in  its  en- 
tirety, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  procurement  standards  in  Guideline 
Manual  G  7100.1  A. 

(16).  Please  specify  the  exact  amounts  of  Federal  funds  which  have  been  re- 
funded by  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  South  Caro- 
lina and  any  other  on  which  audit  reports  have  been  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Audit  of  LEAA.  In  cases  where  the  amounts  refunded  are  less  than  the  amounts 
found  to  be  fundable  by  the  Office  of  Audit,  please  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
reduced  amounts.  Please  include  a  breakdown  of  the  amounts  refunded  by  each 
State  related  to  the  particular  deficiencies  discussed  in  the  audit  reports. 

16.  LEAA  audits  thus  far  have  resulted  in  the  collection  of  over  $528,000.  In 
addition,  as  a  result  of  our  review  of  contract  proposals,  contract  negotiators 
have  been  able  to  reduce  the  final  contract  award  below  the  proposed  costs.  The 
following  amounts  have  been  collected  as  a  result  of  SPA  audit  reports :  Florida, 
$893  ;  Alabama,  $143,182 ;  Indiana,  $19,959 ;  District  of  Columbia,  $52,224,  Kansas 
$7,711  which  totals  $223,969. 

Other  SPA'S  have  agreed  that  additional  funds  were  expended  for  unallowable 
costs,  but  problems  exist  with  State  laws  as  to  the  methodology  and  legality  of 
refunds.  LEAA  will  pursue  every  available  means  of  securing  the  refund  of  all 
unallowable  expenditures. 

Upon  final  resolution  of  these  audit  reports  we  will  give  you  a  detailed  break- 
down of  the  amounts  funded,  excused  and  reasons  for  actions  taken. 

(17).  Please  indicate  whether  LEAA  or  the  Louisiana  SPA  have  taken  any 
action  to  recover  from  the  consultant  firm,  Ernst  and  Ernst,  Federal  funds  paid 
to  said  firm  for  preparation  of  the  manuals  which  are  discussed  at  pages  56  and 
57  of  the  report. 

17.  These  consultant  contracts  will  be  included  in  our  comprehensive  audit 
of  the  Louisiana  SPA.  The  audit  is  in  process  and  any  irregularities  will  be 
cited  in  our  comprehensive  audit  of  the  Louisiana  SPA.  In  addition,  the  new 
Louisiana  SPA  Director,  at  the  request  of  the  Dallas  Regional  Office,  has  the 
matter  under  review. 

(18).  Please  comment  on  the  Committee  analysis  of  consultant  expenditures 
at  pages  58  and  59  of  the  report. 

18.  LEAA  chose  one  data  base  in  determining  the  percentage  of  consultant 
expenditures  to  federal  planning  grants,  the  committee  staff  selected  a  narrower 
base.  Given  the  wide  variance  in  the  base  data  of  each  submission,  no  objective 
comparison  or  comments  can  be  made. 

Intensive  review  of  the  State  Planning  Agency  utilization  of  planning  grant 
funds  has  resulted  in  decreasing  the  amount  of  planning  funds  these  agencies 
may  allocate  for  such  service.s.  Commencing  with  the  1973  planning  grant 
awards,  no  State  Planning  Agency,  without  the  prior  approval  of  the  respon- 
sible LEAA  Regional  Office,  may  budget  more  than  20  percent  of  the  total 
planning  grant  for  contracting  the  non-governmental  agencies  or  organizations 
to  provide  planning  services  or  assistance. 

In  addition  to  this  reduction  of  con.sultant  monies,  consideration  was  given 
to  redesigning  the  planning  grant  application  and  expenditure  reporting  forms, 
however,  the  publication  of  OMB  Circular  A-102— Uniform  Administrative  Re- 
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quirements  for  Grants-in-Aid  to  States  and  Local  Governments  precluded  revi- 
sion of  reporting  forms  and  does  not  accommodate  such  data  gathering. 

All  consultant  engagements  are  being  closely  examined  in  audit  resolutions. 
Included  is  a  thorough  examination  to  determine  if  competitive  bidding  was 
followed  and  if  not  followed  that  the  product  was  in  line  with  the  charges. 
Ernst  &  Ernst  in  Indiana  is  under  specific  scrutiny  and  all  consultant  agree- 
ments in  Massachusetts  are  being  examined  closely. 

(19).  Please  indicate  what  plans  LEAA  has  to  collect  information  on  consul- 
tant expenditures  by  intrastate  regional  planning  boards  and  .sub-grantees  from 
planning  and  action  funds. 

19.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  issued  Circular  A-102,  Attachment 
H,  Financial  Reporting  Requirements,  which  required  standardized  financial 
reporting  forms.  Attachment  O  pertains  to  the  standardized  Federal  Grant- 
in-Aid  Application  Form. 

LEAA  is  now  negotiating  with  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
determine  whether  additional  information  can  be  requested  from  LEAA  grantees. 
If  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  requires  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
recommended  report  formats  LEAA  will  be  unable  to  obtain  information  on 
consultant  expenditures  by  intrastate  regional  planning  boards  and  subgrantees 
from  planning  and  action  funds  by  issue  of  the  quarterly  financial  report  sub- 
missions from  grantees. 

(20).  Please  indicate  whether  Section  III  of  the  LEAA  "Financial  Guide  for 
Administration  of  Planning  and  Action  Grants  will  be  revised  to  address  the 
abuses  and  deficiencies  noted  at  pages  48-60  of  the  report  which  deal  with 
utilization  of  consultants. 

20.  "With  the  issuance  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular  No. 
A-102,  Attachment  O,  Procurement  Standards,  establishing  uniform  procure- 
ment standards  for  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments,  LEAA  has 
amended  its  Financial  Guide  (Guideline  Manual  G  7100.1A),  and  incorporated 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  procurement  standards.  Accordingly, 
LEAA  has  not  provided  standards  for  use  by  State  and  local  governments 
in  establishing  procedures  for  the  procurement  of  supplies,  equipment,  con- 
struction and  other  services  with  LEAA  funds.  These  .standards  are  furnished 
to  insure  that  materials  and  services  are  obtained  in  an  effective  manner  and  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  applicable  Federal  law  and  Executive  Order. 
These  procurement  standards  amend  Section  III,  I.(b)  Specific  Costs  Requir- 
ing Approval — Equipment  and  Other  Capital  Expenditures  (Action  Grants), 
and  Section  III,  M.  Specific  Costs  Requiring  Approval — Professional  (including 
contract  and  consultant)  Services.  In  addition,  the  professional  services  guide- 
lines, (Guideline  Manual  G  71(M).1A)  have  been  amended  by  requiring  that 
grantees  not  circumvent  the  requirements  for  contracts  for  individual  services 
or  with  non-governmental  organizations  by  contracting  for  a  fixed  product 
which  would  not  be  subject  to  the  professional  services  fee  limitation  of  $135 
per  day. 

(21)  Please  explain  any  steps  that  LEAA  has  taken  to  define  for  SPA's  and 
sub-grantees  the  substantive  areas  which  are  not  eligible  for  funding  with  block 
grant  or  sub-grants.  Please  refer  to  pages  61-69  of  the  report.  In  addition,  please 
indicate  what  formal  procedures  LEAA  has  instituted  to  coordinate  programs  of 
bloc  grantees  with  those  financed  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

21.  LEAA  is  addressing  the  question  raised  in  the  report,  i.e.,  whether  LEAA 
is  authorized  under  the  Act  and,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  shoiild  become  involved 
in  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  efforts  not  solely  confined  to  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  We  are  attempting  to  take  into  account  and  reconcile  the  language 
of  the  Act,  the  legislative  history,  the  possible  problem  of  duplicate  federal 
funding,  and  such  matters  as  interdepartmental  agreements  and  the  most  effec- 
tive impact  strategies. 

The  Office  of  General  Counsel  has  drafted  alternative  guidelines  for  the  Re- 
gional Offices  and  SPA's  concerning  the  funding  of  delinquency  prevention  proj- 
ects. LEAA  has  issued  guidelines  for  the  Intecrated  Grant  Administration  Pro- 
gram and  State  clearinehouse  procedures.  Hopefully,  the  net  result  of  these 
efforts  will  be  more  policy  direction  on  the  fundability  of  certain  delinquency 
prevention  projects. 

(22)  Plense  provide  a  status  report  on  implementation  of  the  Grant  Manage- 
ment Information  System  and  the  reference  service  which  are  currently  under 
development  for  LEAA  by  outside  contractors.  Please  indicate  whether  projected 
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milestones  for  these  systems  have  been  met  and  the  dates  on  which  the  systems 
will  be  operational. 

22.  The  Grant  Management  Information  System  is  being  developed  vmder  a 
multi-phased  approach.  Recognizing  that  the  ability  to  properly  identify  and 
classify  grants  is  the  prerequisite  for  a  utilitarian  system,  the  initial  phase  was 
the  development  of  a  classflcation  and  categorization  framework  for  all  grant 
activity.  A  prototype  system  was  developed  in  order  to  formulate  and  test  such 
a  structure.  The  utility  of  the  classification  structure  was  tested  through  the 
establishment  of  a  prototypical  data  base  with  terminal  access  for  a  two  month 
period.  The  operation  and  exercise  of  the  prototype  data  base  and  the  review  of 
systems  concept  by  all  LEAA  organizations  was  successfully  completed  on 
the  schedule,  May  31.  Significant  enhancements  to  the  Grant  Classification  Dic- 
tionary were  incorporated  as  a  result  of  the  live  test  period. 

Two  additional  phases  remain  for  the  implementation  of  the  GMIS.  The  first 
is  the  collection  and  coding  of  the  historic  data  of  all  SPA  sub-grant  data.  Data 
elements  common  to  all  sub-grants  will  be  collected  along  with  the  codification 
of  subject  matter  using  the  Grant  Classification  Dictionary. 

The  historic  data  collecting  activity,  encompassing  grants  and  subgrants 
awarded  from  July  1969  thru  March  1972,  is  scheduled  for  completion  March  31. 
At  present,  approximately  32,000  grants  and  subgrants  have  been  collected, 
coded  and  entered  into  the  GMIS  data  base.  Validation  of  these  data  are  under- 
way with  the  completion  scheduled  by  March  31,  1973.  This  task  was  originally 
scheduled  for  completion  in  December  1972.  Underestimation  of  the  size  of  the 
task  was  the  primary  reason  for  the  delayed  completion. 

Procedures  to  collect  grant  data  from  April  1,  1972  to  present  and  provide 
ongoing  data  on  subgrants  as  awarded  is  scheduled  for  implementation  in  April 
1973.  Appropriate  computer  hardware  and  software  to  support  the  GMIS  have 
been  selected  and  are  undergoing  a  full  system  test  utilizing  a  subset  of  the 
categorical  grant  data. 

The  final  phase  is  the  specification  of  the  grant  update  capability  and  output 
report  requirements.  This  task  is  under  way  with  total  completion  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  entire  system  scheduled  for  June  1,  1973. 

The  National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service  (NCJRS)  has  been  developed 
by  LEAA  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  information  resulting  from  criminal 
justice  research  and  development  being  conducted  throughout  the  nation.  It  is  one 
component  of  LEAA's  broad  technology  transfer  program,  which  is  designed  to 
speed  the  adoption  of  innovative  techniques  by  the  criminal  justice  system. 

NCJRS  system  design  and  development  began  in  August  1971  and  all  services 
were  operational  by  the  target  date  of  September  1972.  A  central  repository  of 
documents  has  been  established  from  which  data  is  abstracted  and  entered  into 
a  computerized  data  base.  This  data  base  now  contains  over  6,000  bibliographical 
listings  and  abstracts  and  is  continuing  to  grow  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Specific  services  which  NCJRS  currently  provides  include  (1)  an  automated 
Selected  Notification  of  Information  system  which  furnishes  individuals  with 
abstracts  of  current  literature  in  their  indicated  fields  of  interest;  (2)  distribu- 
tion of  selected  documents  to  requestors;  (3)  publication  of  summaries  of  litera- 
ture on  topics  of  current  interest;  (4)  issuance  of  current  awareness  brochures 
on  important  events  and  projects;  (5)  automated  search  and  retrieval  services 
which  provide  users  wih  computerized  print-outs  of  document  abstracts  in  re- 
sponse to  specific  subject  area  questions;  (6)  referral  services  to  sources  of  in- 
formation other  than  NCJRS;  and  (7)  various  indexes  of  the  data  base,  includ- 
ing a  thesaurus  of  criminal  justice  terms  and  a  quarterly  document  retrieval 
index,  listing  all  documents  received  during  the  period  of  issue. 

NCJRS  serves  LEAA  and  other  Federal  agencies.  State  Criminal  Justice  Plan- 
ning Agencies,  legislators,  police  agencies,  courts,  correctional  institutions,  pro- 
fessional organizations  concerned  with  criminal  justice  and  others  engaged  in 
crime  reduction  and  related  efforts.  Nearly  10,000  individuals  are  currently 
registered  with  the  NCJRS  and  are  receiving  all  regular  services  and  products. 
Additional  ad  hoc  queries  from  nonregistered  users  are  being  serviced  on  request. 
To  date,  more  than  140,000  publications  have  been  distributed  in  response  to  over 
17,000  individual  user  requests.  Approximately  2,000  specialized  searches  of  the 
data  base  have  been  provided. 

LEAA  will  continue  to  refine  and  expand  NCJRS  services  and  products  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  the  criminal  justice  community. 
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(23)  Please  indicate  when  LEA  A  will  know  the  amounts  which  are  expended 
by  sub-grantees  for  law  enforcement  purposes  as  compared  with  sub-grant  funds 
received  by  sub-grantees  and  held  as  excess  cash.  Please  provide  a  report  on  the 
status  of  implementation  of  your  directive  to  SPA  Directors  dated  September  30, 
1971,  dealing  with  the  letter-of-credit  method  of  financing.  Specifically,  please  pro- 
vide information  on  the  amount  of  excessive  cash  balances  held  by  subgrantees 
since  the  end  of  calendar  year  1971  and  on  the  recoveries  which  have  been  made 
by  LEAA  and  the  SPA's  from  subgrantees  based  on  their  liability  for  interest  on 
excessive  cash  balances. 

23.  Revised  letter  of  credit  procedures  requiring  a  reduction  of  the  excessive 
cash  balances  maintained  at  the  State  and  local  levels  were  implemented  in 
Memorandum  for  State  Planning  Directors  No.  2  (Revised).  This  Memorandum 
required  each  SPA  to  maintain  no  more  than  one  week's  supply  of  cash  effective 
with  the  quarter  beginning  July  1,  1972. 

Federal  Funds  Status  Report  (Form  152)  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 
1972  indicated  that  14  states  had  over  one  week's  supply  of  cash  on  hand.  LEAA 
Regional  Offices  are  monitoring  this  closely,  even  on  a  weekly  or  daily  basis 
where  desirable,  and  an  informal  check  on  February  15  showed  two  of  the  14 
States  had  reduced  cash  levels  below  the  one  week  supply  level  criteria. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  State  Planning  Agency  to  review  subgrantee 
requests  for  funds  and  make  every  effort  to  determine  that  excessive  cash  bal- 
ances are  not  being  held  by  subgrantees.  LEAA  Regional  Offices  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  monitoring  SPA  formal  adherence  to  the  SPA  Memorandum 
No.  2  requirement  to  establish  subgrantee  disbursement  procedures. 

A  survey  by  LEAA's  Financial  Management  Development  Division  reveal 
that  as  of  February  1973,  31  states  have  been  formally  approved  by  the  Regional 
Offices  and  19  are  still  under  review.  Those  states  that  have  not  yet  completed 
the  implementation  of  procedures  that  will  meet  the  requirement  of  SPA  mem- 
orandum No.  2  are  being  assisted  by  the  Regional  Offices. 

Excessive  cash  balances  at  the  subgrantee  level  remains  as  one  of  LEAA's 
most  persistent  problems.  The  two  primary  reasons  are : 

a.  local  requirements  that  money  equal  in  amounts  up  to  the  total  Federal  share 
be  on  deposit  before  matching  funds  can  be  appropriated  at  the  local  level,  and 

b.  state  disbursement  systems  so  cumbersome  that  as  much  as  a  month  is  lost 
between  the  time  funds  are  requested  by  and  made  available  to  a  subgrantee. 

These  are  problems  that  are  amenable  to  solution  only  as  a  result  of  initiatives 
at  the  state  and  local  level.  LEAA  and  the  Regional  Offices  encourage  such  ini- 
tiatives to  the  extent  feasible  under  the  various  existing  conditions. 

(24)  Please  state  the  position  of  LEAA  with  regard  to  deletion  of  the  sentence 
in  Section  203  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  which  reads :  "States 
shall  not  be  held  accountable  for  interest  earned  on  grant-in-aid  funds,  pending 
their  disbursement  for  program  purposes." 

24.  We  believe  that  n  State  or  local  jurisdiction  which  abuses  the  letter-of- 
credit  system  forfeits  the  exemption  from  accountability  and  should  be  held 
accountable  for  interest.  It  is  LEAA's  position  that  the  exemption  from  interest 
accountability  should  be  dependent  upon  compliance  with  Treasury  and  agency 
regulations  which  require  that  fund  transfers  be  scheduled  consistent  with  pro- 
gram needs  so  as  to  minimize  the  time  between  drawdowns  and  program 
disbursements. 

We  recommend  amendment  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act.  Section 
203  by  inserting :  "Where  the  State  or  political  subdivision  has  violated  the  ap- 
plicable Treasury  Regulation  and  accrued  grant-in-aid  funds  in  excess  of  amounts 
allowed,  interest  or  income  earned  on  the  excessive  accrued  funds  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  used  for  the  grant-in-aid  program  purposes  at 
the  discretion  of  the  funding  agency." 

(25)  Please  state  the  total  amounts  which  LEAA  has  spent  and  obligated  in 
its  training  programs  offered  for  State  auditors  which  are  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

25.  LEAA  trained  208  auditors  at  a  cost  of  about  $175,000  in  FY  1972.  Thus 
far  in  FY  1978.  we  have  trained  approximately  90  State  auditors.  The  cost  to 
date  is  about  $7,200. 

(26)  Please  indicate  the  number  and  identity  of  States  which  have  placed 
SPA  employees  under  State  merit  service  or  civil  service  laws  or  regulations  and 
protection. 
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26.  The  following  33  states  have  placed  their  SPA  employees  within  the  State's 
existing  personnel  system  or  some  other  adequate  State  merit  or  civil  service 
system. 


Alabama 

Kansas 

Ohio 

Alaska 

Louisiana 

Oregon 

Arizona 

Maine 

Pennsylvania 

California 

Michigan 

South  Carolina 

Colorado 

Minnesota 

South  Dakota 

Delaware 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

District  of  Columbia 

Nevada 

Utah 

Georgia 

New  Mexico 

Virginia 

Idaho 

New  York 

Washington 

Illinois 

North  Carolina 

West  Virginia 

Indiana 

North  Dakota 

Wyoming 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  taken  action  to  bring  the  SPA  employees  under 
the  State  Civil  Service  System. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

That  conchides  our  hearing  for  this  afternoon ;  the  committee  will 
meet  again  on  Thursday  at  10  o'clock  when  we  will  hear  from  the 
Governors  Conference. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  3  p.m.,  the  hearing  adjourned,  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  March  22,  1973.] 


LAW   ENFORCEMENT   ASSISTANCE   ADMINISTRATION 


THURSDAY,   MARCH   22,    1973 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  B.C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2141, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  [chair- 
man] presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Rodino,  Jordan,  Mezvinsky,  Hutchinson, 
McClory,  and  Sandman. 

Also  present :  Daniel  L.  Cohen,  counsel,  and  Franklin  G.  Polk,  asso- 
ciate counsel. 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  We  con- 
tinue today  our  hearings  on  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration. 

As  our  first  witness  this  morning  we  are  very  pleased  to  welcome 
the  Honorable  Robert  Docking  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 
You  may  proceed  as  you  please.  Governor. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  ROBERT  DOCKING,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  KANSAS;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  THOMAS  REED 

Governor  Docking.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the 
committee,  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  committee  as  you  consider  the  future  course  of  Federal  assistance 
to  law  enforcement  activities  of  States  and  local  governments.  I  am 
here  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Crime  Reduction  and  Public 
Safety  of  the  National  Governors'  Conference;  therefore,  I  will  pre- 
sent the  position  of  the  National  Governors'  Conference  on  the  issue 
you  now  are  considering. 

In  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  Con- 
gress recognized  that  crime  is  essentially  a  local  problem  Avhich  only 
can  be  controlled  effectively  at  State  and  local  levels.  The  act  estab- 
lished a  partnership  between  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  50  States  on 
behalf  of  the  States  and  local  governments. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  is  scheduled  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  reassess  the  quality  of  the  partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States.  The  partnership  not  always  has  operated 
smoothly.  Especially  in  the  last  year  there  has  been  substantial  criti- 
cism of  the  stewardship  of  both  the  LEAA  and  State  programs.  While 
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the  criticism — at  times — has  been  justified,  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  continues  to  believe  the  act  was  soundly  conceived  and  that 
the  partnership  has  been  productive  and  effective. 

At  the  1972  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Governors'  Conference 
in  Houston,  the  conference  adopted  the  following  policy  statement : 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  commends  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  for  its  extensive  and  helpful  cooperation  with  the  States 
in  implementing  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19<38.  It^ 
actions  in  fostering  the  development  of  qualified  staff  at  the  State  level,  pro- 
viding wide  latitude  to  the  States  in  developing  plans  for  improving  the  entire 
criminal  justice  system,  promoting  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  various 
criminal  justice  disciplines,  and  generally  supporting  the  State  partnership 
required  in  a  bloc  grant  program  sets  an  outstanding  example  that  could  well 
be  emulated  by  other  Federal  departments.  Its  efforts  to  insure  the  success  of  this 
first  program  embodying  a  true  block  grant  approach  to  an  intergovernmental 
problem  are  noteworthy.  The  National  Governors'  Conference  further  commends 
the  LEAA  for  its  reorganization  plan  designed  to  facilrtate  project  review  and 
decentralization  by  expanding  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  regional 
offices.  ,  ^ 

Therefore,  the  National  Governors'  Conference  expressly  reaffirms  its  con- 
fidence in  the  LEAA  program  and  urges  the  Congress  to  form  a  partnership  with 
the  Governors  in  working  to  strengthen  the  LEAA  to  assure  effective  inter- 
governmental action  to  deal  with. one  of  the  nation's  most  serious  domestic 
problems. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  Congress  has  appropriated  approxi- 
mately $787  million  for  grants  for  planning  by  the  States,  law  en- 
forcement bloc  grants,  corrections  bloc  grants,  technical  assistance, 
and  manpower  development.  Of  the  amount  appropriate,  only  $528,- 
430,000  is  expected  to  be  obligated  in  fiscal  1973.  For  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  the  President's  1974  budget  recommends  a  program  which  would 
make  $800  million  available  to  the  States  for  those  purposes  through 
revenue-sharing  grants.  The  budget  describes  the  program  m  this 
fashion : 

The  LEAA  authorization  expires  in  1973.  The  continuation  of  its  Federal 
functions  will  be  converted  to  law  enforcement  revenue  sharing.  This  program 
will  distribute  funds  by  formula  among  the  States  with  an  assured  "pass- 
through"  to  local  governments,  eliminating  unnecessarily  restrictive  Federal 
limitations.  It  also  will  provide  greater  flexibility  in  meeting  variations  of  State 
and  local  needs,  and  permit  quicker,  more  responsive  approaches  to  crime  re- 
duction and  prevention.  Of  the  total,  15  percent  will  be  reserved  for  discretionary 
grants. 

And  that  is  the  end  of  the  budget  description. 

My  purpose  today  is  not  to  discuss  the  relative  rnerits  of  bloc 
grants  to  the  States  compared  with  special  revenue  sharing.  However, 
the  present  bloc  grant  system,  in  part  because  of  amendments  added 
to  the  act  in  1970,  has  proved  to  be  unduly  complicated  and  confusing. 
The  States  and  local  governments,  as  well  as  the  LEAA,  have  been 
plagued  with  a  variety  of  legalistic  requirements  and  concepts  to  the 
point  where  the  States'  efforts  to  plan  intelligently  for  administering 
Federal  funds  have  tended  t9  become  mired  in  the  swamps  of  such 
bureaucratically  esoteric  term's  as  "hard-match,"  "buy-in,"  and  "flex- 
ible pass  through." 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  addressed  itself  also  to  this 
point  at  its  1972  annual  meeting  and  adopted  the  following  policy 
statement : 

Insofar  as  it  would  contribute  toward  freeing  State  and  local  governments 
from  onerous  Federal  administrative  and  fiscal  restriction,  we  endorse  those 
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principles  special  revenue  sharing  for  law  enforcement  which  would  eliminate 
grantee  matching  requirements  and  dispense  with  the  requirement  of  prior 
Federal  approval  of  State  comprehensive  plans  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
allocation  of  funds. 

And  that  is  the  end  of  their  quote. 

When  the  Governors  speak  of  eliminating  prior  Federal  approval 
of  State  plans,  we  are  not  advocating  the  abdication  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  program.  On  the  contrary,  we  all  recognize  the 
importance  of  continuing  and  strengthening  LEAA's  audit  function. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  LEAA  has  now  developed  a  training 
program  for  State  auditors.  Under  this  program,  intensive  classroom 
instruction  already  has  been  given  to  more  than  300  State  auditors  in 
an  effort  to  improve  the  performance  of  State  personnel  who  bear  the 
direct  responsibility  for  monitoring  the  operations  of  State  criminal 
justice  planning  agencies. 

I  reiterate  the  incidence  of  crime  affects  all  our  people;  it  involves 
our  governmental  system  at  all  levels,  Federal,  State,  and  local.  Simi- 
larly, the  campaign  to  make  our  streets  safe  and  our  people  secure 
involves  all  components  of  the  criminal  justice  system :  Police,  courts, 
corrections,  prosecution,  defense,  probation,  narcotics  control,  and 
juvenile  delinquency. 

The  act's  requirement  for  a  comprehensive  safe  plan  recognizes  that 
only  a  systemwide  approach  will  enable  us  to  deal  effectively  with 
crime  and  criminals.  Also  it  recognizes  that  State  government,  which 
alone  is  equipped  to  deal  with  all  of  the  various  facets  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  has  an  indispensable  role  in  the  effort  to  reduce  crime. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  almost  any  statistical  information  is 
subject  to  challenge.  As  we  read  of  crime  being  slowed,  we  also  read 
of  more  violence  in  our  streets.  Yet,  it  is  significant  that  during  the 
first  9  months  of  last  year  there  was  an  increase  of  only  1  percent  in 
reported  crime,  the  smallest  rate  of  growth  in  12  years,  and  that  an 
actual  decrease  in  crime  was  reported  for  83  major  cities  during  that 
period. 

I  am  convinced,  as  are  most  of  my  colleagues,  that  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  and  State 
and  local  governments  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  are  responsible,  in 
great  part,  for  the  progress  which  these  figures  indicate.  However, 
instances  of  specific  actions  which  have  resulted  in  improvements  in 
the  criminal  justice  system  are  more  significant  than  statistical  com- 
pilations. Examples  of  successful  projects  which  have  been  funded 
by  the  States  with  LEAA  funds  are  numerous.  They  spell  the  success 
story  of  this  partnership  and  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

In  Arlington,  Va.,  an  after-care  program  for  committed  juvenile 
offenders  provides  a  counselor  for  each  child  immediately  following 
the  commitment  hearing.  The  counselor  works  with  the  child,  his  par- 
ents, and  the  training  school  caseworker  during  the  commitment  and 
provides  for  immediate  placement  in  school  or  in  a  job  following  the 
commitment  hearing.  The  counselor  works  with  the  child,  his  parents, 
and  the  training  school  caseworker  during  the  commitment  and  pro- 
vides for  immediate  placement  in  school  or  in  a  job  following  release. 
Under  this  program,  the  recidivism  rate  for  juvenile  offenders  has 
been  reduced  by  16.6  percent. 
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United  Press  International  recently  reported  from  California  that 
a  major  breakthrough  has  'been  made  in  the  State's  No.  1  crime  prob- 
lem :  Burglary.  In  the  first  6  months  of  a  progi'am  featuring  coopera- 
tion between  police  and  citizens,  burglaries  decreased  by  from  20  to 
30  percent  in  six  selected  target  areas. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  which  has  received  nearly  $21  million 
in  LEA  A  funds,  we  are  proud  of  a  community  based  detention  and 
probation  counselors  program  in  Wichita  which  has  reduced  recidi- 
vism from  62  to  14  percent;  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  in 
criminal  justice  administration  at  Wichita  State  University ;  and  of  a 
short-term  diagnostic  and  treatment  center  at  Kansas  City  which  sub- 
stitutes counseling  and  job  placement  as  an  alternative  to  jailing  se- 
lected misdemeanant  offenders.  Since  last  June,  151  youths  have  com- 
pleted the  program  at  this  center,  and  only  12  of  the  graduates  were 
later  convicted  of  additional  crimes,  a  recidivism  rate  of  12.6  percent. 
Our  capital  city  of  Topeka  recorded  a  decrease  in  class  1  crimes  of 
14.8  percent  in  1972. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  our  accomplishments  in  Kansas.  In  Kansas, 
we  are  fighting  crime — ^successfully. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  each  State  is  required  to 
be  representative,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  of  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  the  general  local  government  units  and  the  public 
agencies  which  maintain  programs  to  reduce  and  control  crime.  With 
this  planning  mechanism,  we  thus  have  a  system  which  involves  all 
of  our  people  and  in  which  representatives  of  all  of  our  people  are 
involved. 

These  State  planning  agencies  charged  with  developing  statewide 
plans  for  improving  law  enforcement  and  the  criminal  justice  system 
throughout  their  States  are  composed  of  representatives  of  all  orga- 
nizations and  professions.  Included  are  police  officers,  housewives,  cor- 
rections officials,  mechanics,  clergyman,  probation  officers,  lawyers, 
teachers,  physicians,  social  workers,  persons  from  all  walks  of  life. 
They  are  contributing  to  the  development  of  a  concerned  citizenry 
which  may  ultimately  enable  us  to  find  the  answers  to  the  problems 
of  crime,  which  affect  every  one  of  us. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  believes  the  basic  concept  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  involving 
as  it  does  a  partnership  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  and  local  governments,  represents  the  best  means  yet  devised  for 
dealing  with  crime.  We  urge  that  this  partnership  be  extended  and 
strengthened. 

To  extend  and  strengthen  this  partnership  is  to  maintain  our  com- 
mitment to  protect  our  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  this  morning  representing  the  Governors 
of  the  United  States  to  present  this  position  which  is  their  position. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Thank  you  very  much.  Governor,  I  am  sure  that 
the  rest  of  the  committee  appreciates  as  I  do  your  coming  here  and 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  views,  and  expressing  the  views  that  you 
indicate  are  those  of  the  National  Governors'  Conference. 

However,  while  I  seem  to  follow  the  thrust  of  your  statement,  and 
note  that  you  applaud  the  merits  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act,  particularly  LEAA  as  it  was  written  in  that  act, 
there  isn't  any  specific  references  I  can  find  in  this  statement  to  the 
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bill  submitted  by  the  administration.  That  bill  is  a  special  revenue 
sharing  bill,  which  is  quite  different  from  what  we  have  now,  because 
many  of  the  so-called  Federal  strings  that  are  written  to  exist  in  the 
present  LEAA  do  not  exist  here  in  the  present  administration  bill. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Attorney  General  in  stating  the  position  of 
the  administration  indicated  quite  clearly  that  they  feel  that  this  is 
the  best  way  to  administer  this  kind  of  program,  without  any  strings 
attached.  They  have  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  States  to  get  this  money 
to  where  it  is  going  to  be  used,  and  in  that  way  most  effectively  deal 
with  the  question  of  crime  prevention  and  reduction. 

How  do  you  feel  about  that  specifically ;  can  you  give  us  the  position 
of  the  National  Governors'  Conference  ? 

Governor  Docking.  I  think  so.  Of  course,  I  think  the  States  share 
the  position  that  they  can  best  allocate  the  funds  where  necessary. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  administration's  bill  doesn't  require 
the  75-25  match  that  we  have  had,  the  major  emphasis  for  improve- 
ment strengthen  law  enforcement,  reduction  and  prevention  of  crime. 

It  does  require  a  State  plan  every  year  for  expenditure  and,  as  I 
understand  it,  has  a  70-percent  passthrough  to  local  governments. 
I  think  that  this  would  be  by  and  large  satisfactory  with  the  States, 
but  I  think  on  behalf  of  all  the  States  that  they  would  wish  to  con- 
tinue such  things  as  their  central  planning  agency,  such  as  our 
Governor's  Committee  on  Criminal  Administration  in  Kansas,  which 
has  29  members. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Excuse  me.  Governor,  70  percent  of  the  funds 
will  not  passthrough — 70  percent  of  the  funds  will  be  subject  to  partial 
passthrough.  That's  an  important  difference,  unless  I  misunderstand 
what  you  said. 

Governor  Docking.  No.  That  is  what  I  intended  to  say. 

Chairman  Rodino.  AVell,  in  this  sense,  then,  it  is  considerably  less,  is 
it  not,  than  70  percent  ? 

Governor  Docking.  Well,  my  information  was  that  70  percent  was 
allocated;  was  it? 

Mr.  Regan.  The  44.1  of  the  70  percent. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  clear  so  you 
understood. 

Governor,  let  me  address  this  question.  Can  the  Federal  Government 
really  appropriate  some  $680  million  of  its  money  with  no  strings 
attached?  Should  we  really  tie  this  money  to  Jio  standards  at  all? 
What  guarantee  will  there  be  that  some  of  the  really  important  areas 
in  the  fight  against  crime  will  be  funded  unless  we  continue  to  give 
some  minimal,  reasonable  guidance? 

Governor  Docking.  I  don't  know  that  the  Governors,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, want  a  carte  blanche,  so  to  speak,  without  any  restrictions.  I 
personally  favor  the  audit  function.  I  favor  certain  restrictions  on 
how  the  funds  are  going  to  be  spent,  such  as  mandatory  passthrough. 

For  instance,  where  I  think  we  do  need  flexibility.  In  Kansas,  I 
think  for  a  while  we  were  getting  pretty  hardware  oriented,  for  in- 
stance, radios,  this  type  of  thing  that  will  be  necessary,  guns,  what 
have  you,  to  police  units.  We  needed  to  change  directions,  in  my 
opinion,  toward  getting  to  the  root  causes  of  prevention  of  crime, 
the  rehabilitation.  As  a  consequence,  perhaps  you  are  acquainted  with 
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the  Menninger  Clinic  in  Topeka,  which  is  one  of  the  fine  psychiatric 
clinics  in  the  world. 

I  do  think  this,  that  the  States  do  need  the  flexibility  of  deciding 
among  the  broad  areas  whether  you  go  into  hardware,  whether  you 
go  into  probation,  or  crime  prevention.  I  think  these  vary  among 
the  States.  Hopefully  the  Governors  will  judge  how  the  emphasis 
would  be  best  placed  in  each  State. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Let  me  put  my  question  this  way.  Governor: 
Under  the  administration's  bill,  and  this  is  what  really  concerns  me, 
there  is  a  total  lack  of  Federal  standards.  You  talk  about  national 
objectives  in  reducing  and  preventing  crime.  The  Attorney  General 
was  quite  clear  when  he  appeared  before  us  that  we  ought  to  have 
faith  in  the  States  rather  than  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
a  leadership  role  in  setting  standards,  or  establishing  goals. 

Now  I  am  wondering  if  you  can  give  us  any  assurance  as  Governor 
of  your  State,  or  as  the  representative  of  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference, that  under  the  proposed  bill  you  would  be  able  to  continue  to 
fund  at  comparable  levels  some  of  the  vital  programs  that  no  longer 
would  be  required.  I'm  referring  for  example  to  educational  programs 
such  as  LEEP,  and  corrections  programs  such  as  those  envisioned  by 
part  E  of  the  current  act,  which  would  be  eliminated.  How  do  you 
address  yourself  to  that  ? 

Governor  Docking.  Well,  I  will  address  myself  to  it  positively, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest — and  I  think  that  the  Governors 
would  have  no  objection  to  this — ^but  they  would  appreciate  the 
expertise  of  still  having  compliance  plans.  Whether  it  be  done  on  an 
annual  basis  every  2  or  3  years,  or  during  the  term  of  every  Governor, 
I  would  say  would  be  up  to  the  judgment,  but  I  do  think  that  the  plans 
of  compliance  by  the  States  should  be  reviewed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  would  recommend  this. 

I  think  that  the  Governors  would  appreciate  the  added  expertise 
that  would  come  with  them,  and  perhaps  have  the  benefit  other  than 
the  National  Governors'  Conferences  of  Federal  expertise  in  doing 
them.  Sure  all  the  Members  want  to  do  what  is  right  for  the  States, 
want  to  protect  their  States  from  the  problem  of  crime.  I  think  no  one 
would  object,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  a  review  of  their  compliance.  In  fact, 
we  welcome  it  in  Kansas. 

Chairman  Rodino.  When  you  say.  Governor,  you  would  appreciate 
the  review,  would  you  be  intending  approval  of  those  plans  ? 

Governor  Docking.  Yes ;  I  would  say  certainly  I  think  that  reason- 
able plans  should  be  approved. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Rather  than  just  reviewed  just  for  the  sake  of 
review  or  filing. 

Governor  Docking.  I  w^ould  have  no  objection  to  approval.  I  don't 
think  any  other  Governor  would,  assuming  that  the  approval  was 
reasonable,  not  absolute  harassment,  because  I  do  think  the  Governors 
probably  in  a  broad  sense  would  know  better  about  their  own  States 
than  perhaps  others.  But  I  do  think  that  the  keeping  of  the  goals,  we 
would  welcome  it. 

Chairman  Rodino.  But  you  believe  that  with  the  expertise  that 
exists  on  the  national  level,  if  applied  in  trying  to  achieve  certain  goals 
and  standards,  that  approval  review  would  be  good  ? 
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Governor  Docking.  Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be  good.  I  think  most  Gov- 
ernors would  welcome  it.  For  instance,  it  is  a  partnei-ship  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States,  With  the  Federal  Government 
putting  up  most  of  the  money,  I  think  they  should  have  input,  or  sug- 
gesting, or  approval  of  plans,  and  I  assume  it  would  be  reasonable. 
They  always  have. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Governor,  in  fiscal  1972  your  State  received  $5 
million  part  E  corrections  money.  Can  we  assume  that  under  special 
revenue  sharing  at  least  that  much  money  would  be  devoted  to 
corrections  ? 

Governor  Docking.  Let  me  check  my  figures  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Yes ;  and  our  figures  here  indicate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  has  been 
more  money  spent  in  corrections  in  Kansas  than  any  of  the  various 
components.  Yes ;  I  think  I  can  be  very  confident  that  we  will  continue, 
because  in  Kansas  as  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  constructing  the  first 
new  penal  institution  in  our  State  in  50  years  for  young  male  first 
offenders. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Governor,  in  fiscal  1972,  Kansas  received  $4,- 
516,000  in  LEAA  bloc  grant  money.  Yet,  according  to  the  figures 
we  received  from  GAO,  by  September  30, 1972,  3  months  after  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  the  State  had  disbursed  only  $859,462  of  those  dollars, 
which  amounts  to  only  about  19  percent  or  less  than  $1  of  every  $5  of 
Kansas'  LEAA  dollars.  In  fact,  nearly  10  percent  of  Kansas'  1969 
funds  have  not  yet  been  disbursed. 

I  don't  say  this  in  an  antagonistic  manner,  I'm  just  trying  to  get  at 
the  heart  of  this.  I  can  hardly  isolate  simply  Kansas.  Your  State  is 
by  no  means  unique.  Many  States  have  the  same  and  far  worse  records. 
Their  money  has  been  allocated,  but  the  actual  expenditure  isn't  there. 
Is  there  in  general  an  inability  to  absorb  this  money,  or  use  this  money  ? 
I  wonder  if  it  is  worthwhile  to  channel  more  rather  than  less  authority 
in  the  States'  direction,  especially  when  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
strings  being  attached,  if  we  find  this  deadend. 

Governor  Docking.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  to  refer  to  Mr.  Regan 
on  that,  but  your  figures  don't  match  my  recollection. 

Tom? 

Chairman  Rodino.  This  is  from  the  GAO  report. 

Mr.  Regan.  Mr.  Chairman 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  figure  is  about  19  percent  that  has  actually 
been  disbursed  of  1972  bloc  grant  money  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what 
the  problem  is. 

Mr.  Regan.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  figures  that  we  have  prepared  for 
this  presentation  do  not  indicate  that.  We  show — now  I  am  going  to 
talk  in  total  figures,  Mr.  Chairman — ^allocation  ever  since  the  inception 
of  the  program  of  $20,873,909.  We  show  an  awards  figiire— these  are 
awards  made  to  subgrantees — of  $15,529,736.59,  which  is  74.4  percent 
of  all  funds  received  from  LEAA  had  been  awarded.  Of  those  awards, 
68.4  percent  have  been  passed  out  to  local  governments. 

The  figures  were  prepared  Friday,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  as  I  say,  they 
cover  all  of  the  year  and  the  total  allocations  of  the  States.  That  is 
discretionary,  part  E,  and  planning. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  won't  question  that.  This  report  from  the  GAO 
shows  that  there  were  only  $849,000  disbursed  as  against  $4,516,000 
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allocated,  which,  of  course,  shows  quite  a  discrepancy.  My  question, 
frankly,  is  can  you  give  us  some  idea  why  Kansas  had  such  trouble 
disbursing  its  funds,  and  how  special  revenue  sharing  would  affect 
the  situation  otherwise? 

Governor  Docking.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  consider  all  of  the 
communities  and  the  activity  we  have  in  or  29-member  board,  we  have 
far  more  applications  for  funds  than  we  do  have  available  and,  of 
course,  these  are  made  on  a  basis  of  merit  with  compliance. 

Perhaps  that  one  figure,  if  funds  were  allocated  right  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year,  but  we  operate  in  Kansas  July  1  to  July  1. 
Maybe  that  is  some  of  the  difficulty. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Governor,  I  don't  want  to  suggest  that  you  ought 
to  feel  especially  bad  because  many  of  the  other  States  actually  had 
a  worse  record  of  disbursing  the  funds. 

Governor  Docking.  I  thought  ours  was  prettj;  good. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Well,  the  problem  that  bothers  me  is  that  there 
is  a  stopgap  here.  While  Mr.  Regan  suggested  a  higher  overall  figure 
for  the  period  of  5  years  in  disbursements  to  the  local  communities, 
this  is  not  my  concern.  My  concern,  and  I  think  that  of  all  of  us  is 
whether  or  not  this  money  gets  to  the  local  communities  quickly 
enough,  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  fight  against  crime  quickly 
enough. 

Since  you  pointed  with  some  pride  to  some  of  the  programs  that  have 
succeeded  in  helping  to  reduce  crime  and  to  deter  crime  in  your  State, 
then  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  if  these  funds  were  disbursed  in 
those  areas  sooner  whether  we  might  not  be  that  much  farther  ahead 
in  the  fight  against  crime.  .     , 

Governor  Docking.  We  have  in  our  three  major  cities,  Wichita, 
Kansas  City,  and  Topeka,  about  59  percent  of  our  State's  population, 
and  according  to  crime  statistics,  about  64  percent  of  our  State's  crime. 
These  areas  have  received  the  greater  bulk  of  the  funds.  For  instance, 
all  three  of  these  cities  were  among  the  cities  showing  crime  reduction 
of  the  cities  of  the  country.  So  I  think  in  Kansas  we  are  very  effective 
with  the  use  of  the  funds,  but  I  do  think  that  the  urban-rural,  so  to 
speak,  allocation  of  the  funds,  I  think  by  and  large  the  Governors 
and  their  committees  are  in  very  good  position  to  know  how  they 
should  be  allocated  among  the  States. 

For  instance,  in  the  drug  problem,  while  Kansas  certainly  doesn't 
have  a  drug  problem  to  the  extent  a  good  many  other  States  do,  never- 
theless it  is  there.  It  is  not  confined  to  one  area.  In  certain  rural  areas 
we  had  drug  raids.  We  had  drug  raids  simultaneously  in  33  cities  in 
one  night  in  Kansas,  but  this  was  essentially  statewide. 

I  think  that  the  Governore  of  the  State  administration  are  in  a  good 
position  because  if  they  don't  know  their  own  States  better,  they 
should.  So  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  arbitrary, 
say,  between  urban  and  rural  could  best  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
States  themselves.  I  am  sure,  as  we  have  done  in  Kansas,  that  we  will 
make  a  distribution  on  this.  I  am  sure  that  is  true  for  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, whatever  the  Stat«. 

Chairman  Rodino.  While  I  respect  the  judgment  of  those  who  ad- 
minister the  State's  operations,  and  I  think  that  they  have  an  overall 
view,  nonetheless  I'm  concerned  about  some  of  the  localities  where 
there  is  a  concentration  of  crime,  especially  in  highly  urbanized  areas. 
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I  am  wondering  if  those  areas  really  don't  know  the  local  problem 
better,  and  don't  need  to  have  at  hand  the  ability  to  get  these  moneys 
directly  and  to  distribute  them  according  to  their  own  priorities. 

Governor  Docking.  Well,  yes.  Of  course,  I  was  thinking  of  the  State 
distributing  them  to  the  local  usage,  and  as  far  as  I  know  this  is  in 
keeping  with  the  thinking  of  all  of  the  Governors. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Governor,  we  have  another  bill  before  us,  H.R. 
5746,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Governor  may  not  be  aware  of  what  its 
provisions  are,  but  it  is  a  bipartisan  alternative  to  the  administration 
bill,  cosponsored  by  two  members  of  this  subcommittee.  It  too  is 
revenue  sharing,  but  it  earmarks  money  and  decisionmaking  directly 
to  the  high-crime  urban  areas  as  well  as  retaining  for  the  States  some 
moneys  for  State  control  exclusively.  But  basically  it  extends  the 
revenue-sharing  concept  to  give  funds  directly  to  the  cities  where 
much  of  the  crime  is  actually  being  committed. 

We  have  already  made  reference  to  figures  which  demonstrate  that 
LEAA  funds  often  reach — and  this  is  unfortunate,  but  a  fact — a  dead 
end  in  the  State  capitals.  We  had  testimony  on  Tuesday,  for  example, 
that  according  to  the  Comptroller  General,  fiscal  1971  actually  ended 
with  more  than  92  percent  of  LEAA  funds  still  held  undisbursed  in 
State  capitals.  Nearly  50  percent  of  1971  money  is  still  held  in  the 
State  capitals  of  Pennsylvania,  Florida,  and  Wisconsin.  More  than  50 
percent  of  1971  moneys  remain  in  State  capitals  of  States  such  as 
Illinois,  Virginia,  Alabama,  and.  Washington.  And  with  regard  to 
1972  money,  as  of  last  September — and  I  may  have  already  pointed 
this  out— more  thn  90  percent  of  the  States'  allocation  remained  un- 
distributed in  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  even  in  my  own  State  of  N.ew  Jersey. 

Now  the  alternative  bill  before  us,  this  bipartisan  bill  H.R.  5746, 
would  seek  to  remedy  this  kind  of  a  situation  that  has  developed,  by 
giving  a  portion  of  the  States'  money  directly  to  cities,  based  on  a 
weighted  formula,  based  on  the  crime  rate  and  population.  How  do 
you  consider  such  an  approach  to  the  problem? 

Governor  Docking.  I  think  that  there  would  be  nearly  unanimous 
agreement  among  the  Governors  that  they  would  rather  have  the 
money  come  through  the  State  as  it  is  now  and  be  apportioned  to  the 
cities,  rather  than  moving  directly  to  the  cities  without  regard  to  the 
States. 

I  don't  know  what  period  of  years,  and  I  can't  speak  budgetarywise 
for  the  other  States,  but  perhaps  at  some  point  in  time,  I  don't  know 
GAO  figures,  but  obviously  the  States  receiving  this  money  don't  put 
it  out.  Of  course  they  have  the  money  available,  and  they  consider  the 
plans  of  the  various  cities.  They  consider  the  programs  that  they  want 
to  run.  In  Kansas  we  run  a  very  tight  fiscal  ship,  and  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  this  money  is  spent  for  the  purpose  that  it  is,  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  properly  monitored,  so  the  cities  submit  their 
programs  and  plans  and  we  make  sure — for  instance,  one  county  is 
having  a  little  bit  of  a  squabble  with  the  commissioners  right  now. 
They  wanted  one  kind  of  police  radio  and  the  other  one  was  also  a 
good  product,  and  it  was  the  lower  competitive  bid.  Well,  in  the  State 
government  all  purchases  that  we  can  are  made  on  a  competitive  bid. 
We  require  this  too.  We  try  to  get  value  received  for  our  dollar.  I 
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think  that  the  decrease  in  the  crime  rate  shows  that  Tve  are  being 
effective.  .    .  i     i     • 

Certainly  there  is  a  lag  period,  and  then  this  is  done  on  the  basis 
of  priority  and  applications.  We  have  29  members  of  our  planning 
committee,  including  appointees  by  our  supreme  court;  our  legisla- 
ture, by  me,  like  Dr.  Menninger,  who  is  one  of  the  29  members  of  this 
group.  But,  once  again,  we  have  far  more  applications  than  we  have 
money  available.  They  are  done  on  a  priority  basis  of  need. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  proper  way  to  run  a  ship.  I  think  that  if  you  just 
start  saying  the  money  has  to  he  out  immediately,  we  don't  give  the 
States  the  right  to  make  sure  they  have  proper  management,  and  they 
get  value  received  for  dollar  spent.  We  try  to  do  that  in  Kansas.  I  am 
sure  other  Governors  try  to  do  it  in  their  States  as  well. 

Chairman  Eodino.  I  am  sure  of  that.  Of  course.  Governor,  you  ex- 
pressed that  your  conception  of  the  program  is  such  that  you  feel  there 
ought  to  be  some  standards,  and  in  setting  standards  there  ought  to  be 
State  compliance.  This  is  crucial,  but  you  must  remember  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  when  we  passed  the  Omnibus  Crime  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  to  do  something  about  the  emergency  nature  of  the 
problem.  The  Congress  found  that  assistance  was  needed  on  an  im- 
mediate basis  where  the  incidence  of  crime  was  highest.  We  passed 
this  bill  expecting  to  channel  assistance  quickly  to  meet  the  need. 

But  it  seems  to  me  instead,  what  we  found  is  that  there  is  a  stopgap 
along  the  lines,  and  you  almost  verify  this  when  you  say  that  of  course 
there  are  squabbles  that  take  place  among  the  local  municipalities 
before  the  money  gets  here.  Crime  j  ust  goes  on 

Governor  Docking.  But  I  don't  say  this  is  so.  I  think  our  statistics 
show  that  we  are  being  effective  in  at  least  slowing  the  rate  of  crime. 
We  have  got  the  best  rate  nationwide  than  we  have  had  in  12  years. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Governor,  I  don't  disagree  with  that.  If  you  are 
saying  to  me  that  the  money  you  are  spending  is  spent  effectively,  and 
you  are  getting  there  and  helping  to  reduce  crime,  I  am  saying  if  this 
money  is  being  used  wisely  why  shouldn't  it  be  getting  to  the  areas  that 
need  it  most  a  lot  quicker  so  that  we  might  even  more  effectively  deal 
with  the  problem  of  crime? 

I  am  saying  that  if  moneys  are  still  there  that  could  have  been  spent 
in  these  areas  then  wouldn't  we  have  been  that  much  further  ahead  in 
the  fight  against  crime  if  the  money  had  been  spent  ? 

Governor  Docking.  Well,  I  would  say  like  anything  else,  it  depends 
on  whether  the  monev  is  spent  effectively.  I  don't  think  money,  per  se, 
is  the  answer  to  it.  It  is  how  the  money  is  used.  For  instance,  as  I 
mentioned,  there  is  $1,705,000  going  into  the  new  penal  institution  that 
I  mentioned.  After  all,  it  takes  time  to  build  a  penal  institution.  Cer- 
tainlv  this  monev  is  committed,  but  we  haven't  crotten  it  built  yet.  It 
takes  time.  We  had  the  groundbreaking  last  spring,  and  we  will  be 
readv  to  operate  it  the  first  of  this  year,  I  guess. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much.  Governor. 

Mr.  Sandman? 

Incidentallv,  Mr.  Sandman  is  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bipartisan 
bill  to  which  I  referred. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Governor,  I  am  interested  in  the  remarks  that  vou 
made  in  the  last  paragraph  on  pacre  2  of  your  statement,  which  appear 
to  be  your  only  objections  to  the  present  handling  of  these  funds. 
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where  you  said  it  is  "unduly  complicated  and  confusing;"  to  have 
esoteric  technicalities  slowing  down  procedure.  You  referred  to  "hard- 
match,"  and  "buy-in,"  and  "flexible  pass  through."  This  is  what  I  am 
interested  in.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  statement  '^ 

Governor  Docking.  Well,  the  signals  change  from  time  to  time.  For 
instance,  we  had  for  a  time  100-percent  funding,  and  then  it  went  to 
the  hard  match,  which  is  a  dollar  situation  which  you  go  to  the 
legislature  and  ^et  so  many  dollars  for  matching,  matching  in  kind  of 
services  of  one  kind  or  another.  I  do  think  that  perhaps  the  methodol- 
ogy of  matching,  if  we  are  to  have  matching  funds  on  this,  should  be 
uniform. 

Mr,  Sandman.  I  thought  by  and  large  the  75  to  25  matching  ratio 
applied  to  the  whole  act,  is  this  not  true  ? 

Governor  Docking.  I  would  say  in  general — ^Tom,  what  would 
you  say? 

Well,  construction,  INIr.  Regan  has  mentioned,  is  50-50. 

Mr.  Sandman.  The  Attorney  General  testified  at  length  here,  and 
he  said  that  one  purpose  of  the  administration  bill  was  to  cut  out  red- 
tape.  Of  course,  the  bloc  grant  concept  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  State  knows  more  about  the  State's  problems  than  some  bureauc- 
racy does,  and  I  go  along  with  that.  I  buy  that  all  the  way. 

Do  you  feel  there  is  any  room  for  improvement  to  cut  redtape 
even  more  so  that  we  can  expedite  the  money  to  the  States. 

Governor  Docking.  Tom,  you  have  handled  this  from  day  to  day. 
Do  you  have  any  suggestions  on  it? 

Mr.  Regan.  The  review  process  of  the  planning  of  the  plan  is  some- 
times cumbersome,  to  say  the  least,  at  the  regional  level  and  Federal 
level.  I  think  that  during  the  planning  process  if  there  was  method- 
ology by  which  approval  could  be  indicated,  so  that  the  funds  that 
you  do  have  on  your  advance,  especially  the  40  percent  advance,  those 
funds  could  be  spent  in  the  context  of  an  approved  plan.  I  think  that 
would  be  helpful.  So  I  am  saying  that  the  planning,  or  plan  approval, 
might  be  cumbersome. 

Mr.  Sandman.  He  testified,  too,  in  answer  to  a  question  I  asked  him 
that  under  the  bill  LEAA  would  merely  forward  the  money  and  that 
all  that  was  really  necessary  to  qualify  was  that  the  State  submit  a 
prima  facie  plan.  Is  this  true  ? 

Governor  Docking.  I  would  say  in  general;  wouldn't  you,  Tom? 

I  don't  know.  T  think  our  plan  was  very  specific.  The  other  States' 
plans  that  I  have  seen  seem  very  specific  as  to  what  their  emphasis  was. 

]\Ir.  Sandman.  When  you  submitted  your  plan  for  the  State  of 
Kansas,  Governor,  how  long  did  it  take  you  to  get  Federal  approval, 
let's  sav,  for  1972? 

Mr.  Regan.  For  1972,  approximately  8  to  10  weeks. 

]\fr.  Sandman.  Was  the  plan  approved  for  Kansas  substantially 
changed,  changed  in  any  respect  at  all,  or  was  it  approved  without 
change  ? 

Governor  Docking.  I  think  it  was  approved  essentially  the  way 
we  sent  it  in.  I  didn't  notice  any  major  revisions  that  thev  made.  Of 
course,  in  my  opinion  it  was  very  carefully  planned  and  we  had  law 
enforcement  people,  mayors,  supreme  court  justices,  judges,  I  would 
say  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  criminal  justice  area  of  Kansas  was  in- 
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volved  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan,  and  certainly  it  had  the  under- 
standing of  this  area  of  people  in  the  Federal  Government  I  think 
essentially  the  same  as  we  submitted  it. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Governor,  did  the  Federal  agency  make  any  changes 
in  your  plan  as  to  those  amounts  that  you  recommended  go  to 
municipalities? 

Governor  Docking.  I  don't  believe  so.  Did  they,  Tom? 
Mr.  Regan.  None  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  Sandman.  And  in  Kansas  what  percentage  of  your  whole  allo- 
cation went  to  municipalities  and  counties? 

Governor  Docking.  Well  it  depends.  What  do  you  call  a  munici- 
pality? We  have  three  rather  large  cities  in  Kansas.  We  kind  of  use 
this  as  our  urban  classification  and  the  rest  of  the  State  in  another, 
but  most  of  the  State  is  in  an  incorporated  community  of  one  type 
or  another. 

Tom  has  here  about  75  percent  in  those  three  areas,  is  that  right  ? 
Mr.  Regan.  Well,  66  percent  of  the  money  that  went  to  the  local 
units  went  to  our  three  major  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  Sandman-  66  percent  of  the  whole  went  to  three  municipalities  ? 
Mr.  Regan.  Yes,  those  were  the  three  municipalities  with  59  percent 
of  the  population  and  64  percent  of  the  offenses. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Wliat  percentage  of  this  money  went  to  counties,  do 
you  know  ? 

Governor  Docking.  I  don't  know  about — of  course,  some  of  the 
money  would  have  gone  to  the  counties  in  those  three  areas.  We  don't 
have  those  figures  right  with  us. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Some  part  of  it  did  go  to  your  counties,  didn't  it  ? 
Governor  Docking.  Oh,  yes,  yes;  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  building 
a  new  facility  in  one  county  in  Kansas  that  needs  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Governor,  will  you  tell  us  something  about  how  you 
set  up  your  State  agencies  and  describe  roughly  what  time  it  takes  to 
put  your  plan  together  so  that  you  can  use  the  money  w^hen  you  get  it  ? 
Governor  Docking.  Our  planning  agency  is  called  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Criminal  Administration.  It  is  composed  of  29  members. 
Many  of  the  members  are  appointed  because  of  their  elective  position. 
For  instance,  we  have  representatives  of  the  police  chiefs,  representa- 
tives of  the  sheriffs,  judges,  some  of  the  free  appointments  that  we 
have  like  Dr.  Menninger.  Our  chair-man's  name  is  Bernie  Rice,  an 
attorney  in  Topeka,  Kans.  The  supreme  court  makes  appointments. 
The  attorney  general  makes  appointments.  The  house  of  representa- 
tives makes  appointments  to  this  committee,  as  well  as  the  State  senate 
and  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Sandman.  How  many  do  you  liave  on  your  committee  all 
together  ? 

Governor  Docking.  Twenty-nine. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Now  let's  assume  you  commence  today,  Governor, 
putting  together  next  year's  application  for  LEAA  money.  Very 
briefly,  how  would  you  go  about  this,  and  what  is  your  time  frame 
involved,  the  time  you  meet  with  this  committee,  and  the  time  it  takes 
for  your  approval  and  then  comes  to  Washington  ? 

Governor  Docking.  We  constantly  work  on  this  plan.  I  don't  know 
that  you  could  start  one  day,  but  we  have  projects  that  are  worthwhile 
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for  the  future.  I  think  they  take  them,  by  and  large,  prioritywise 
within  the  funds  tliat  are  available.  I  would  say  that  by  series  of  meet- 
ing:s  it  wouldn't  take  very  long  because  we  have  a  lot  of  background 
and  people  who  are  involved  in  the  various  problems. 

Mr,  Sandman.  The  reason  I  asked  you  that.  Governor,  is  that  so 
many  have  complained  that  the  uncertainty  of  what  funds  they  were 
to  get  impaired  their  ability  to  plan  properly  for  the  use  of  this  money. 
Have  you  had  this  problem  in  Kansas  ? 

Governor  Docking,  I  would  say  no,  because  the  demand  is  always 
greater  than  we  know  the  funds  are  going  to  be  available,  so  as  a  con- 
sequence we  go  on  somewhat  of  a  priority  basis. 

Mr.  Sandman,  One  of  the  statements  you  made  was  that  the  Federal 
agency  has  always  been  reasonable  in  their  consideration  of  your 
requests.  Did  I  understand  that  correctly  ? 

Governor  Docking,  Yes,  I  do  think  that  our  plans  have  been  very 
carefully  considered.  They  have  the  support  not  only  of  the  people 
who  are  going  to  operate  them,  whether  at  what  level,  but  I  think  we 
have  a  very  good  understanding,  good  communication  with  the  people 
of  our  State, 

In  my  opinion  this  is  one  of  the  finest  programs  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  among  the  various  States, 

Mr,  Sandman.  Governor,  in  your  meeting  with  the  other  Governors, 
did  those  Governors  have  the  same  experience  in  their  State  that  you 
have  had?  Would  you  say  your  State  is  average  in  the  operation  of 
this  act? 

Governor  Docking.  Well,  I  would  say  that  perhaps  I  have  been 
more  personally  involved  than  some  of  the  Governors  in  this  area  of 
operations  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  but  I  would  say,  by  and  large,  that 
the  Governors  are  very  favorable  toward  this  act,  toward  this  activity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  Governor  criticize  this  pro- 
gram. Obviously  they  have  suggestions  such  as  we  have,  but  I  think 
we  have  made  those  in  Governors'  conferences,  and  then  submitted  to 
you  in  various  forms,  but  these  are  forms  of  suggestion,  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  is  criticism  as  far  as  I  know, 

I  know  there  has  been  some  publicity  from  some  State  activities 
where  money  probably  should  not  have  been  spent,  but  I  think  this 
was  in  the  earlier  days  before  the  guidelines  were  defined  as  well  as 
they  are  now. 

Mr,  Sandman,  The  main  interest  I  have  in  that  question,  Governor, 
is  the  time  element  that  you  referred  to  on  getting  an  approval  for  the 
State  of  Kansas, 

Governor  Docking,  Yes, 

Mr,  Sandman,  Would  you  regard  the  time  for  submission  of  your 
plan  to  approval  as  being  an  average  time  from  what  you  have  experi- 
enced in  your  meeting  with  the  other  Governors  ? 

Governor  Docking,  I  have  not  heard  the  complaint  that  they  were 
unduly  delayed,  but  of  course  hopefully  I  think  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  States  and  their  planning  committees  to  submit  their  plans  so 
that  they  would  have  proper  review  by  the  Fedei'al  authorities,  sub- 
mit them  early  enough  so  that  the  Federal  authorities  could  review 
them  within  that  period  of  time,  I  don't  think  this  is  a  problem,  or  if 
it  is,  I  haven't  heard  of  it. 
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Mr.  Sandman.  In  your  opinion  is  8  to  10  weeks  sufficient  time  to 
do  that  or  could  it  be  shortened  ? 

Governor  Docking.  I  think  it  is  adequate  review.  We  like  the  ex- 
pertise that  goes  into  the  review.  If  they  have  suggestions  we 
welcome  it. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Now,  does  LEAA  send  anyone  to  Kansas  to  look 
over  what  you  want  to  do  ? 

Governor  Docking.  They  certainly  do,  and  they  audit  us  very 
thoroughly.  We  welcome  audits.  I  think  if  we  could  have  more  audit- 
ing at  the  local  level  I  think  the  people  would  certainly  not  object  to 
it  to  make  sure  that  the  money  is  being  spent  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  valid. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Insofar  as  reviewing  what  you  plan  to  fund,  do  you 
have  Federal  agents  come  through  Kansas  to  look  over  what  you  want 
to  do  under  your  plan  ? 

Governor*  Docking.  Yes.  They  review  our  application  and  I  think 
they  should.  We  don't  object  to  tight  control  because  we  want  to 
operate  right.  I  think  it  is  fine. 

Mr.  Sandman.  After  you  have  spent  the  money,  does  anyone  from 
LEAA  investigate  to  check  that  the  plan  was  properly  implemented  ? 

Governor  Docking.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  there  quite 
often  to  look  at  our  programs,'  and  we  are  proud  of  our  showing. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Do  you  have  any  complaint  as  to  any  unnecessary 
delay  for  which  LEAA  is  responsible  ? 

Governor  Docking.  No.  I  do  think  when  we  get  our  statewide  audit, 
which  was  very  intensive  and  very  thorough,  I  think  they  took  an 
awful  lot  of  time  and  asked  a  lot  of  questions.  Maybe  this  is  indigenous 
to  auditors.  I  will  have  to  admit  most  of  the  time  I  am  a  banker  and 
I  enjoy  bank  examinations,  but  I  do  think  they  take  an  awful  lot  of 
time  that  might  be  productive  somewhere  else.  I  feel  that  way  about 
accountants  too. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Apparently  you  feel  that  the  inspections  are  good. 

Governor  Docking.  Yes, 

Mr.  Sandman.  I  mean  they  are  not  unduly  delaying  and  harassing 
within  the  State. 

Governor  Docking.  No.  I  would  say  it  is  one  of  those  necessary 
things  that  we  have  to  go  through.  I  would  rather  not  spend  as  much 
time  with  them  as  we  do,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Sandman.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky? 

Mr.  Mez\t:nsky.  Governor,  I  appreciate  your  comments,  especially 
concerning  the  State  of  Kansas. 

I  was  interested  in  your  comment  concerning  the  fact  that  certain 
States  have  taken  their  time  and  held  back  the  funds,  and  then  your 
feeling  that  the  LEAA  has  worked  out  so  well.  We  know  that  certain 
States  still  have  a  high  crime  rate,  and  we  know  that  within  the  States 
there  are  areas  where  the  rate  is  particularly  high.  Wliv  shouldn't  we 
take  crime  rate  as  well  as  population  into  account  in  allocating  these 
funds? 

Governor  Docking.  Well,  I  think  in  effect  this  is  what  will  be  done, 
and  I  think  what  I  am  talking  about  is  that  it  should  be  done  at  the 
State  level,  and  allocated  rather  than  going  directly  and  bypassing 
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the  States.  I  think,  frankly,  as  I  think  Congressman  Sandman  men- 
tioned before,  the  Governors  at  the  State  levels  know  better  about  their 
States  than  perhaps  part  of  the  general  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  But  you  did  indicate  that  the  guidelines  that  were 
given  to  you  were  of  help,  is  that  right  ? 

Governor  Docking.  Yes.  But  I  do  think  that  the  judgment  factor, 
the  program  factor  should  be  left  with  the  State  planning  agencies, 
and  these  State  planning  agencies  are  pretty  well  representative  of 
the  States,  and  perhaps  loaded,  if  you  want  to  say  that,  with  repre- 
sentatives from  high  crime  areas. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Wouldn't  some  of  the  bureaucracy  be  cut,  some  of 
the  redtape  anyway  be  reduced,  if  we  had  some  statistical  presentation 
available  showing  where  the  high  crime  rates  are  and  then  get  some 
funding  there  directly  ?  Wouldn't  that  be  quicker  and  more  effective  ? 

Governor  Docking.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  by  and  large  as  it  is 
set  up  in  the  State  planning  agency  it  is  very  effective  that  way.  I 
think  it  gives  it  some  assurance  that  the  money  is  going  where  it  is 
supposed  to  go. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  statistics  where  the  high  crime  areas  are.  There 
is  no  problem  identifying  that.  Every  Governor  knows  that  in  his  own 
State. 

Mr.  MEz\^NSKY.  Thank  you. 

Governor  Docking.  You  may  be  talking  about  something  that  we 
do  not  have  in  Kansas.  Perhaps  other  States  do.  I  don't  know  of  any 
instance  of,  say,  an  argument  among  mayors  of  cities,  or  mayors  and 
their  Governors.  As  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  specific  problems  with 
the  mayors  or  the  chiefs  of  police,  because,  in  effect,  probably  most 
mayors  of  the  large  cities  or  their  representatives  are  members  of  the 
State  planning  agency. 

Mr.  ]\Iezvinsky.  Would  you  accept  the  position  though  that  the 
funds  should  simply  be  distributed  as  the  administration  bill  is  pro- 
posing on  the  basis  of  population  and  population  alone? 

Governor  Docking.  Well,  I  think  that  there  are  a  lot  of  factors 
other  than  population.  I  think  certainly  your  State's  economy,  the 
crime  rate,  all  this  should  be  a  factor  in  the  total  funds  to  the  States. 
What  you  want  to  do  with  them  and  how  the  funds  Tvill  be  used 
effectively. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  I  gather  it  is  your  opinion  then  that  we  should 
take  into  account  factors  other  than  just  population. 

Governor  Docking.  Certainly.  And  I  think  most  formulas  for  dis- 
tribution of  funds  among  the  States  themselves  take  into  account 
other  factors. 

Mr.  ISIezvinsky.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

;Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Governor,  T  apologize  for  having  to  leave  the  hearing  for  a  time.  I 
had  some  business  in  my  office  that  T  just  could  not  postpone.  And  I 
understand  that  the  discussion  of  this  morning  has  already  alluded 
in  detail  to  this  problem  of  fund  flow,  or  program  of  paralysis. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  vou  would  agree  with  the  following  ob- 
servation ?  Inasmuch  as  the  LEAA  monevs  which  are  distributed  to 
the  States  remain  aA-ailable  until  expended,  this  delay  is  a  one-time 
slowdown.  Once  you  get  going,  it  doesn't  matter  what  year's  funds 
you  are  spending.  The  disadvantage  of  delay  has  already  been  suf- 
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fered — in  the  initial  years  of  the  program.  But  now  the  money  is  in  the 
pipeline,  it  is  flowing  out  at  the  other  end,  the  vice  of  the  delay  is  past, 
and  we  have  the  added  advantage  of  more  funds  to  be  spent  in  the  pres- 
ent and  future.  The  fact  that  in  1972  only  19  or  20  percent  of  the  1972 
funds  were  actually  spent  is  not  a  true  measure  of  activity  and  not 
very  relevant. 

Governor  Docking.  I  would  say  very  definitely,  sir,  that  is  true.  For 
instance,  we  have  got  a  lot  of  ongoing  programs,  and  they  perhaps 
build  with  a  crescendo.  Some  of  our  halfway  houses,  such  as  our  drug 
rehabilitation  programs.  But  you  just  don't  say  we  are  going  to  have  a 
drug  rehabilitation  program' and  then  tomorrow  you  have  got  one. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  to  build  it  up. 

Governor  Docking.  You  have  to  build  it  up.  Psychiatrists,  doctors 
counselors,  contacts  with  the  people,  and  I  think  we  are  being  very, 
very  effective  in  this  area,  but  we  are  doing  ever  so  many  good  things 
with  these  funds  but  it  is  an  ongoing  program.  We  are  now  in  motion 
and  I  think  as  far  as  I  know — and  I  have  talked  to  some  of  the  other 
Governors  and  I  think,  really  as  I  mentioned  before,  that  this  program 
is  one  of  the  very  fine  programs,  one  of  the  best  programs  of  the 
Federal-State  partnership. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Has  it  been  working  very  well  in  Kansas  ? 
Governor  Docking.  Excellent. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  thank  you  for  your  response. 
Chairman  Rodino.  Governor,  I  merely  want  to  make  another  com- 
ment and  ask  for  your  opinion  regarding  it. 

During  the  course  of  your  statement  you  made  much  of  the  expertise 
that  exists  here  in  Washington,  and  the,  fact  that  you  think  it  a  good 
thing  to  have  Federal  review  of  State  plans  because  this  expertise 
could  be  applied  and  would  be  helpful.  Isn't  that  what  you  suggested? 
Governor  Docking.  Yes,  we  want  to  be  right.  We  want  to  do  it  right. 
T  have  no  qualms  in  asking  the  best  experts  we  know  to  make  sure  that 
our  programs  are  right. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Fine.  That  is  commendable.  Together  with  that 
you  also  did  state  that  you  certainly  would  not  object  to  any — I  don't 
mean  review,  but  requirement  that  there  be  approval  of  the  State  plan, 
so  long  as  it  wouldn't  be  unreasonable,  is  that  right  ? 
Governor  Docking.  Sure,  absolutely. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Wlien  the  Attorney  General  appeared  here — and 
I  just  want  your  opinion  regardins:  this — he  made  reference  to  the 
work  that  was  sponsored  by  the  LEA  A  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals.  He  went  on  to 
say  quite  emphatically,  and  I  agreed  with  him  because  I  think  it  is  a 
good  conclusion,  that  they  were  able  to  come  up  with  fine,  compre- 
hensive standards  and  goals  that  touched  on  every  aspect  of  police, 
courts,  corrections,  law  enforcement  education,  and  community  crime 
prevention. 

In  his  statement  the  Attorney  General  said  these  standards  con- 
stitute one  of  the  best  anticrime  documents  in  our  Nation's  history. 
They  are  an  unprecedented  tool  for  the  States  and  localities  to  deter- 
mine exactl V  where  they  stand  todav,  how  far  thev  have  to  go,  and  how 
best  to  get  there  with  Federal  help,  though  without  dictation.  The 
Attorney  General  called  the  work  of  this  Commission  a  blueprint  for 
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fighting  crime.  Nonetheless,  there  is  no  leverage  assuring  that  these 
goals  and  standards  of  this  anticrime  document  be  actually  used  in 
the  effort  to  try  to  reduce,  prevent  crime,  and  to  fight  crime.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  so  bad  ?  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  more  preferable 
to  use  this  kind  of  expertise  and  assure  that  it  be  utilized  so  that  we 
could  effectively  fight  crime  at  the  local  level  ? 

Governor  Docking.  I  don't  understand  what  the  change  would  be 
from  what  we  are  doing  now. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Well,  in  the  proposed  revenue-sharing  bill,  there 
are  no  Federal  standards  at  all.  You  yourself  stated  that  as  a  Governor, 
you  feel  some  standards  would  be  helpful  so  that  we  could  utilize  some 
of  the  expertise  that  has  been  developed  in  these  areas. 

Governor  Docking.  Yes. 

Chairman  Rodino.  So  that  this  would  be  something  that  you 
wouldn't  object  to.  You  feel  it  would  be  helpful.  But  what  I  can't 
in  my  mind  reconcile  is  that  while  we  talk  about  these  great  tools  that 
are  available  to  us  to  fight  crime  effectively,  and  while  we  are  going 
to  spend  money  assisting  the  States,  there  are  none  of  these  tools 
utilized  by  DEAA  as  guidance.  Now  wouldn't  it  be  better  if  there 
were  some  kind  of  requirement  that  there  be,  for  instance,  consulta- 
tion between  the  States,  the  State  planning  agencies,  and  some  com- 
mission such  as  this,  or  the  National  Institute? 

Governor  Docking.  I  would  agree  with  you.  What  I  meant  to  say 
a  while  ago  is  that  I  certainly  don't  object  to  approval  of  the  plans. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  think  it  would  be  preferable.  I  think 
one  thing — I  may  be  a  little  bit  off  in  my  figures,  but  assuming  $500 
million  in  this  total  area,  I  think  the  total  amount  spent  on  crime 
is  somewhere  around  $8  billion,  and  I  think  that  the  Federal  funds 
are  about,  what,  1  in  18,  roughly  in  fighting  crime  today,  say  $18  to  $1. 
Right  now  a  State  and  local  function.  This  is  to  help.  I  think  it  is 
a  fine  thing,  but  crime  still  remains  at  the  local  level,  and  this  is 
to  help. 

So  I  think  when  we  talk  about  it  overall  we  are  only  talking  about 
one  segment  of  fighting  crime,  because  we  are  doing  a  lot  of  things 
that  are  not  included  in  this.  In  this  area  if  it  is  Federal  funding  I 
believe  that  authority  should  follow  money. 

I  was  one  of  the  Governors  who  was  not  for  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing, but  it  is  here.  It  is  a  fact  of  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  like 
sharing  an  overdraft.  That  is  kind  of  another  subject.  But  never- 
theless, I  feel  the  same  way,  that  funds  should  make  sure  that  they 
are  spent  right.  I  don't  think  that  just  money  clears  the  problems. 
I  think  it  is  how  the  money  is  spent. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  know  that  we  are  all  of  us  interested  in  fight- 
ing crime  and  all  desire  that  these  funds  are  used  most  effectively.  I 
applaud  all  of  these  objectives.  Wliat  puzzles  me  is  that  we  have 
developed  these  fine  tools,  and  we  are  appropriating  billions  of  dollars 
to  fight  crime,  but  at  the  same  time  saying  to  those  who  get  these 
funds :  "^It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  use  these  tools  or  not." 

Governor  Docking.  I  don't  know  of  any  Governor  who  would  object 
to  having  his  plans  reviewed  and  approved.  Frankly,  if  we  have  a 
bad  plan  I  would  hope  it  would  be  disapproved. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  think  that  is  a  very  commendable  attitude  to 
take.  I  would  assume  by  what  you  said.  Governor,  that  if  you  were 
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shown  and  believe  that  this  kind  of  expertise  that  would  be  presented 
to  you  would  be  such  that  you  would  feel  that  it  would  be  the  best 
and  most  effective  means  of  fighting  crime,  you  would  certainly  have 
no  objection  to  using  that,  would  you? 

Governor  Docking.  None  whatsoever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  wel- 
come it  and,  of  course,  I  am  making  the  assumption,  and  I  am  sure 
you  are  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  approval  will  not  be  politically 
motivated,  that  it  will  be  expertly  given.  That  it  would  be  done  in  that 
fashion  and  not  arbitrarily  up  or  down  or  favoritism.  I  make  that 
assumption. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  I  suppose  that  would  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  would  want  to  try  it,  that  it  would  be  apart  and  separate  from  any 
politics. 

Governor  Docking.  Yes ;  politics  has  no  business  in  this  area. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  have  one  further  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  inquire  further. 

Governor,  has  the  Governors'  Conference  ever  expressed  a  position, 
or  do  you  as  the  Governor  of  one  of  the  States  care  to  express  a  posi- 
tion, on  the  question  of  using  Federal  funds  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  salaries  of  law  enforcement  personnel?  As  I  understand  the 
administration  bill,  that  would  be  permitted.  And  that  would  be  a 
change  from  the  present  law.  I  am  sure  you  appreciate  the  problem. 

Governor  Docking.  I  do  appreciate  the  problem.  I  don't  know.  As 
far  as  I  know  the  Governors'  Conference  has  not  taken  a  position  on 
this  as  a  conference.  Speaking  for  Kansas,  we  do  not  fund  salaries. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  want  Federal  money  to  pay  police- 
men's salaries  ? 

Governor  Docking.  I  think  this  opens  up  all  different  kinds  of 
potentialities,  not  only  in  this.  Firemen  are  poor  too,  policemen,  people 
who  pick  up  the  trash.  I  think  you  get  into  all  kinds  of  different  areas 
where  you  can  in  effect  discriminate  for  one  area. 

I  think  I  mentioned  before  we  are  talking  about  $1  out  of  every  $18 
that  are  going  into  crime.  I  think  that  policemen's  salaries,  sheriffs 
salaries,  are  basically  local  and  have  to  be  in  relationship  to  other 
salaries  in  local  government,  and  perhaps  this  would  just  pay  a  part 
of  it,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  actually  would  without  throwing  it 
completely  out  of  balance  at  the  local  level.  I  would  not  dare  it.  How- 
ever, I  would  say  on  the  part  of  funds  that  are  relatively  unrestricted, 
but  as  a  matter  of  policy  we  try  not  to  have  the  State  involved  in  this 
area  with  the  local  governments  because  it  does  upset  their  overall 
salary  structure. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That,  Governor,  was  the  concern  that  many  of  us 
had  when  we  wrote  the  bill  originally.  We  could  foresee  the  very  great 
likelihood  that  Federal  money  might  result  in  a  higher  salary  struc- 
ture for  some  policemen  but  not  for  others  in  similar  public  service 
jobs  or  in  other  competing  jurisdiction.  I  appreciate  your  response  to 
that. 

Now,  Governor,  there  was  a  bill  discussed  in  these  hearings  the  other 
day  which  is  referred  to  as  the  Stanton  bill.  It  was  a  bill,  if  I  under- 
stood it  correctly,  which  would  create  some  kind  of  an  urban  council 
for  cities  of  250,000  people  and  in  some  cases  the  surrounding  juris- 
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dictions  to  determine  how  funds  allocated  to  it  on  the  basis  of  a  crime- 
rate  formula  should  be  spent. 

As  I  undoi-stand  it,  the  funds  would  completely  bypass  the  State 
and  would  flow  directly  to  the  urban  council,  which  would  be  a  new 
governmental  unit. 

I  can't  imagine  that  most  Governors  would  look  with  favor  on  that 
kind  of  a  program.  Maybe  you  have  responded  to  it  during  my  absence. 
Governor,  have  you  ? 

Governor  Dockixg.  I  haven't  read  the  bill,  but  I  don't  believe  that 
this  would  be  favored  by  the  Governoi-s.  I  personally  would  not  favor 
it  because  the  higher  crime  areas,  the  cities,  are  represented  as  far  as  I 
know  on  the  State  planning  agencies.  In  each  State  they  are  repre- 
sented now,  and  I  think  that  there  is  overall  State  view  of  this,  and 
they  do  I  am  sure  get  most  of  the  money  now,  as  they  do  in  Kansas  in 
our  three  areas. 

Of  course,  we  have  one  city  of  200,000.  That  would  be  "Wichita. 
Wichita  has  fine  programs  that  we  are  funding  now.  The  way  it  is 
working  now  is  very  good.  I  would  not  favor  that,  I  know  of  no  Gov- 
ernor that  would. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  My  understanding  of  it  is  that  under  the  present 
law  such  a  system  has  been  established  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  And  so,  of 
course,  if  it  can  be  done  under  the  present  law,  and  the  State  wants  to 
do  it  that  way,  it  should  be  free  to  do  it.  But  the  scheme  shouldn't  be 
forced  on  all  50  States. 

Governor  Docking.  That  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  HuTCiiixsoN.  Thank  you,  Governor. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Governor,  thank  you  very  much. 

You  have  been  very  patient  and  helpful  in  bringing  to  us  your 
opinions  and  those  of  the  Governors'  Conference.  Thank  you. 

Governor  Docking.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  we  appreciate  your 
interest.  We  want  to  work  with  you  and  we  thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you.  Governor. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Richard  Harris,  who  is  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Crime  Prevention  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  defer  in  favor  of  Mr.  Owen,  who 
has  to  take  an  airplane  ? 

Chairman  Rodino.  It  is  all  right  with  me  as  long  as  it  is  all  right 
with  you. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  the  interest  of  expediting  whatever  we  have  to  do  here 
this  morning  you  may  present  your  prepared  statement  if  you  have  one 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  insert  it  in  the  record  in  its  entirety,  and  you 
may  just  summarize  as  you  wish,  and  then  we  will  address  some  ques- 
tions to  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  OWEN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
KENTUCKY  CRIME  COMMISSION,  REPRESENTING  HON.  WENDELL 
FORD,  GOVERNOR,  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY,  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PLANNING  ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS 

Mr.  0\^t:n.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  Governor 
Ford  was  unavoidably  detained  today  and  asked  me  to  present  his 
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statement  to  the  committee.  Governor  Ford  is  extremely  interested  in 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  and  its  implementation  by  the  State  planning 
agencies,  and  is  entirely  supjiortive  of  President  Nixon's  special  re- 
venue-sharing proposal  for  law  enforcement.  As  chairman  of  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Adminis- 
trators, I  would  also  like  to  ask  the  committee's  permission  to  have 
included  in  the  record,  the  state  of  the  States  Report  on  Crime  and 
Justice,  a  progress  report  and  analysis  of  the  first  4  years  of  State 
administration  of  the  Safe  Sti-eets  Act :  What  has  happened,  wdiat  is 
beginnhig  to  happen,  and  how  we  are  taking  action  to  iron  out  our 
l)i-oblems,  many  of  which  you  gentlemen  have  mentioned  this  morning. 
The  report  is  curiently  being  prepared  by  the  National  SPA  confer- 
ence and  will  be  ready  for  publication  within  30  days. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Both  statements  will  be  included  in  the  record 
without  objection. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

[The  documents  referred  to  appear  in  appendix  G.,  p.  890.] 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  March  16,  197 S. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  Jtidiciari/,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  As  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
I  wish  to  relate  to  this  Committee  some  of  the  major  improvements  that  Ken- 
tucky has  made  in  law  enforcement  with  the  aid — both  financial  and  technical — 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

The  LEAA  has  enabled  Kentucky  to  completely  revamp  its  criminal  code,  and 
point  the  way  for  local  governmental  units  to  improve  their  criminal  justice 
systems. 

In  196S.  Kentucky's  criminal  law  was  not  a  uniform,  comprehensive  system, 
but  a  confused  collection  of  legislation  and  court  decisions  accumulated  over 
the  years. 

In  a  major  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  justice,  the  Kentucky  Crime 
Commission  and  the  Legislative  Research  Commission,  acting  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly,  began  a  four-year  effort  to  revise  Kentucky's 
criminal  laws. 

First,  the  Crime  Commission  prepared  a  two-volume  outline  identifying  special 
problems  and  legal  issues.  Then  a  di.stin.guished  advisory  committee  and  team  of 
legal  scholars  completely  revised  the  criminal  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1972,  the  new  Kentucky  Penal  Code  was  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly. 
After  final  revisions  are  made  by  an  interim  study  commission,  training  ses- 
sions for  law  enforcement  and  judicial  personnel  will  be  conducted  with  Ken- 
tucky Crime  Commission  funding  and  the  Code  will  become  effective  .July  1,  1974. 

That's  not  the  full  story,  however. 

That  was  just  one  of  ten  pieces  of  legislation,  drafted  and  sponsored  by  the 
Kentucky  Crime  Commission,  which  the  1972  General  Assembly  passed. 

All  of  them  dramatically  changed  Kentucky's  criminal  justice  system. 

In  addition  to  the  revision  of  the  penal  code,  legislation  also  autliorized  a 
Dolice  salary  incentive  program  :  implemented  a  statewide  public  defender  s.vs- 
tem :  created  the  state's  first  system  of  work-release  for  felons  and  misdemea- 
nants :  authorized  probation  and  iiarole  for  misdemeanants  for  the  first  time ;  and 
established  a  system  of  mandatory  supervision  of  all  released  felons. 

The  research,  planning  and  organizational  efforts  behind  this  legislation  were 
made  possible  b.v  the  Kentucky  Crime  Commission's  planning  grant  funds.  We 
needed  the  suppoi-t  of  the  LEAA. 

These  major  revisions  in  our  criminal  justice  laws  give  our  local  governments 
in  Kentucky  new  crime-fighting  muscle. 

Althonsh  this  was  the  most  significant  development  in  Kentuckv's  criminal 
justice  history,  it  was  by  no  means  the  lone  achievement  of  the  Kentnck.v  Crime 
Commission  made  possil>le  by  progressive  and  responsible  state  administration 
of  LEAA  funds. 
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There  are  literally  hundreds  of  such  projects,  but  space  permits  me  to  mention 
only  a  few  examples. 

An  early  Crime  Commission  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  our  state  rec- 
ommended that  "community  offenders  should  be  employed  as  probation  aides  and 
case  aides  for  juveniles  not  only  as  a  partial  answer  to  the  manpower  shortage, 
but  also  for  the  special  contribution  they  can  make." 

This  led  to  the  formation  of  a  pilot  project  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
juvenile  probation  services  in  Lexington  and  Fayette  County,  the  state's  second 
largest  metropolitan  area,  with  the  state's  second  highest  juvenile  delinquency 
rate. 

The  programs,  called  Operation  Nightwatch,  resulted  in  a  significant  decrease 
in  recidivi.sm  among  juvenile  delinquents.  Nightwatch  youths  had  a  recidivism 
rate  of  only  20  percent,  compared  to  68  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  county. 

The  program  has  served  243  juveniles  since  its  inception,  and  133  of  these 
cases  have  been  completed  successfully.  The  program  also  successfully  completed 
57  of  the  125  predelinquent  cases  referred  to  it  from  informal  court  adjustments, 
families,  comnuinity  agencies,  and  staff  members. 

The  program's  emphasis  on  community  involvement  in  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem has  generated  widespread  local  support,  and  currently  is  being  expanded  to 
serve  even  more  youths  in  the  county. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  many  national  commissions,  the 
Kentucky  Crime  Commission  has  used  over  $500,000  in  LEAA  funds  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  school  delinquency  prevention  program  in  Louisville,  the  state's 
largest  metropolitan  area,  which  reports  over  40  isercent  of  our  Index  crimes. 
The  project  includes  a  "re-entry  school,"  a  special  school  for  delinquents  return- 
ing from  institutions  to  the  community :  an  "alternative  school,"  for  youths  who 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  institutionalized ;  and  a  "community  school,"  which 
keeps  school  buildings  open  during  the  afternoons  and  evenings — when  juvenile 
crime  is  most  likely — for  coimseling,  recreation  and  referral  services. 

^  Involvement  in  the  program  has  kept  many  students  from  being  institutional- 
ized ;  80  percent  of  the  students  remain  out  of  trouble.  Vandalism  also  has  been 
low  in  the  project.  Students  take  care  of  the  Imildings  themselves  and  have  a 
new  pride  in  their  school. 

Approximately  200  students  were  involved  in  the  program  during  its  first  year 
of  operation,  and  the  program  has  been  expanded  to  serve  even  more. 

With  this  project  the  Louisville  Board  of  Education  has  taken  a  giant  step 
toward  dealing  with  the  delinquency  problems  within  its  own  system. 

In  sum,  the  LEAA  has  given  Kentucky — and  other  states — their  best  chance 
ever  to  effectively  meet  their  public  safety  responsibilities. 

The  Kentucky  Crime  Commission  and  the  other  SPAs  are  the  only  agencies 
with  the  system-wide  perspective  to  coordinate  local  iK>licy  functions  and  state 
court  and  correctional  systems  in  a  comprehensive  attack  on  crime. 

We  must  remember  that  when  we  finally  win  our  battle  against  crime,  we  will 
have  won  it  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Overall,  the  LEAA  has  done  a  lot  to  bring  that  day  closer,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  pledge  my  support  of  the  LEAA. 
Sincerely, 

Wendell  Ford, 

Governor. 

Mr.  Owen.  With  the  committee's  permission,  I  would  like  to  enharge 
on  Governor  Ford's  remarks  and  briefly  summarize  some  of  our  major 
findings  which  will  be  included  in  the  State  of  the  States  Report. 

In  1972,  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  we  had  an  actual 
decrease  in  serious  crime  in  Kentucky;  an  8  percent  reduction,  and  a 
decrease  of  over  5,000  serious  crimes  from  1971. 

That  reduction,  I  believe,  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country 
and  while  crime  statistics  are  not  infallible,  we  have  audited  our  crime 
reporting  system  in  Kentucky  and  found  these  statistics  to  be  accurate. 

We  believe  a  major  factor  in  this  reduction  is  a  strategy  of  urban 
impact  which  Ave  have  followed  at  the  Kentucky  Crime  Commission. 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County,  our  largest  urban  area  containing 
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21.6  percent  of  our  State  population  and  reportinor  41.1  percent  of  our 
index  crime,  have  received  38  percent  of  our  action  awards  to  localities. 
Lexington  and  Fayette  County,  the  State's  second  largest  urban  area 
with  5.4  percent  of  the  population  and  11  percent  of  reported  crime, 
have  received  14.2  percent  of  our  action  funds  to  localities.  Kenton  and 
Campbell  Counties,  the  State's  third  largest  urban  area  with  6.8  per- 
cent of  State  population  and  9.5  percent  of  the  State's  reported  crime, 
have  received  13.1  percent  of  our  action  funds  to  localities. 

In  other  words,  we  have  devoted  a  total  of  65.3  percent  of  local 
action  funds  to  three  major  urban  areas,  which  contain  only  33.8  per- 
cent of  State  ]wpulation,  but  report  60.3  percent  of  the  serious  crime 
committed  in  Kentucky.  We  have  put  our  money  where  our  crime 
is  and  the  result  is  a  tangible  improvement  in  the  safety  and  security 
of  Kentucky's  citizens. 

While  both  the  responsibility  and  need  for  new  and  improved  crimi- 
nal justice  legislation  vary  from  State  to  State,  we,  in  Kentucky, 
have  taken  the  view  that  deficiencies  in  personnel,  equipment,  training, 
education  and  the  like  were  only  compounded  by  archaic  and  unex- 
amined laws  that  did  little  to  assist  in  the  control' of  crime  or  achieve- 
ment of  justice  in  the  State.  The  comprehensive  planning  process  man- 
dated by  the  Safe  Sti-eets  Act  led  us  to  examine  State  and  local 
law  as  one  means  of  providing  additional  tools  to  law  enforcement  and 
achieving  immediate  and  far-reaching  system  improvements.  By  ac- 
cepting the  task  of  drafting,  recommending  and  supporting  legisla- 
tion, we  have  played  an  even  more  effective  role  than  available  Federal 
resources  would  ordinarily  permit. 

The  legislative  package  developd  by  the  Kentucky  SPA  will  revolu- 
tionize the  criminal  justice  system  in  Kentucky.  A  mandatory  crime 
reporting  law  began  the  State's  first  effective  collection  of  crime  data. 
A  $4.7  million  police  training  and  educational  incentive  program  was 
approved  in  1972,  establishing  for  the  first  time  statewide  training, 
educational,  and  operational  standards  for  police. 

In  corrections,  laws  authorizing  probation  and  parole  for  mis- 
demeanants give  judges  two  viable  alternatives  to  the  incarceration  or 
acquittal  dilemma  formerly  imposed  on  such  cases.  Legislation  author- 
izing work  and  educational  release  for  both  felons  and  misdemeanants 
adds  another  dimension  to  the  rehabilitation  capabilities  of  correc- 
tional agencies  in  Kentucky.  Mandatory  supervision  of  felons  now 
insures  that  all  offenders  leaving  prison,  including  the  hard-core  group 
denied  parole,  will  be  assisted  and  supervised  in  the  difficult  transition 
to  community  life.  Finally,  we  enacted  a  professional  Parole  Board 
Standards  Act,  which  took  patronage  out  of  the  parole  board  appomt- 
ments  and  established  a  professional  Parole  Board  qualifications 
system. 

In  courts,  a  statewide  Public  Defender  System  was  established  by 
law  after  successful  SPA  pilot  projects  had  demonstrated  the  work- 
ability of  the  concept,  and  the  first-ever  revision  of  the  State's  criminal 
laws  was  enacted.  The  effect  of  this  legislation,  which  was  researched, 
drafted  and  developed  bv  the  SPA  itself,  is  that  the  criminal  justice 
system  in  Kentucky  is  now  providing  services  and  performing  tasks 
which  it  simply  did  not  offer  or  attempt  2  years  ago.  I  would  ask  that 
a  chart  indicating  our  legislative  program  be  included  in  the  record. 
Mr.  RoDiNO.  That  will  be  put  in  the  record. 
[The  document  referred  to  follows :] 
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Minimum  Standakds  for  State  Planning  Agencies 

ADOPTED   BY   THE    NATIONAL   CONFERENCE   OF    STATE   CRIMINAL   JUSTICE   PLANNING 
administrators,    revised    FEBRUARY    1973 

1.  Planning.~The  state  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan  shall  present  a 
complete  and  accurate  assessment  of  the  crime  and  delinquency  problem  and  its 
impact  upon  the  state.  Further,  the  plan  should  fairly  portray  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Its  criminal  justice  system  and  where  its  deficiencies  appear.  Each  SPA 
shall  have  sufficient  in-house  staff  and  capability  to  determine  planning  priorities 
each  year  and  to  manage  and/or  oversee  the  development  of  the  state's  annual 
criminal  justice  improvements  plan. 

The  state  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan  shall  specifically  detail  a  co- 
ordinated attack  upon  identified  criminal  and  delinquency  activity  and  upon  the 
identified  deficiencies  within  the  criminal  justice  system,  coupled  with  evalua- 
tion criteria  for  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  the  planning  effort. 

2.  Auditing.— Every  state  planning  agency  shall  audit  or  ensure  the  audit  of 
each  and  every  action  grant  administered  by  the  state  planning  agency,  within 
one  year  of  its  completion.  In  the  case  of  local  planning  and  continuation  action 
grants,  audits  shall  be  conducted  no  less  than  once  every  twelve  months.  Auditing 
staff  should  report  to  the  SPA  director,  the  governor,  or  to  the  appropriate  state 
auditing  agency. 

At  any  time  that  information  is  received  by  the  state  planning  agency  director 
that  a  grant  is  being  mismanaged  and  that  the  effective  utilization  of  grant  funds 
is  in  jeopardy,  he  shall  order  a  special  investigation  to  be  conducted  immediately 
and,  where  appropriate,  a  special  audit  shall  also  be  conducted. 

No  state  planning  agency  shall  internally  audit  its  own  state  planning  grant, 
nor  shall  it  audit  any  action  grants  in  which  the  state  planning  agency  is  the 
implementing  agency.  In  such  cases,  audits  shall  only  be  conducted  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  by  the  appropriate  state  audit  agency  or  by  LEAA  auditors. 

3.  Monitoring. — Each  action  project  administered  by  the  state  planning  agency 
shall  be  monitored  at  least  one  time  per  year  during  the  life  of  the  project.  Such 
monitoring  shall  include  both  on-site  fiscal  and  programmatic  review.  This  moni- 
toring may  either  be  conducted  by  the  state  planning  agency  or  by  the  appropriate 
local  or  regional  planning  unit.  Joint  monitoring  is  encouraged. 

In  a  case  of  equipment  purchases  and  projects  of  less  than  six  months'  dura- 
tion, the  monitoring  function  may  be  merged  with  the  final  audit. 

Each  regional  or  local  planning  unit  shall  be  visited  at  least  once  a  month  by  a 
representative  of  the  state  planning  agency,  who  shall  offer  whatever  assistance 
the  regional  or  local  planning  unit  may  require  and  shall  report  on  its  progress. 

Each  action  project  in  which  an  on-going  program  is  contemplated,  which  will 
involve  more  than  $25,000  of  LEAA  funds,  shall  be  monitored  at  least  once  every 
six  months.  If  more  than  $100,000  of  Federal  funds  is  involved,  such  project 
shall  be  monitored  at  least  once  every  three  months. 

When  for  individual  grants  the  director  of  a  state  planning  agency  (or  local  or 
regional  planning  agency  when  that  authority  has  been  passed  through)  deter- 
mines that  more  or  less  frequent  contacts  are  advisable,  he  shall  establish  a 
schedule  of  visits  which  he  deems  appropriate. 

Monitoring  shall  be  defined  as  periodically  determining,  by  on-site  inspections, 
whether  the  subgrantee  is  fulfilling  the  fiscal  and  programmatic  conditions  of 
his  grant  award,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  project. 

4.  Evaluation. — Each  state  planning  agency  shall  develop  annually  a  specific 
evaluation  strategy.  A  program  shall  be  evaluated  if  it  meets  one  of  the  following 
criteria  : 

— if  it  proposes  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  a  specific  crime  or  crimes ; 

— if  it  purports  to  produce  quantifiable  improvement  of  some  aspect  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  ; 

— if  there  is  potential  for  technology  transfer. 

Evaluation  shall  be  defined  as  determining  whether  the  project  or  program 
accomplished  its  objectives,  in  terms  of  either  preventing,  controlling  or  reducing 
crime  or  delinquency  or  of  improving  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
within  the  context  of  the  state  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan.  Such  evalu- 
ation shall  include,  whenever  possible,  the  impact  of  the  project  or  program  upon 
other  components  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

ii.  Granta  Manancmrnt  Iiiformatinn  Siyfitcms. — Every  state  planning  agency 
shall  develop  by  January  1,  1073,  and  shall  have  operational  by  July  1,  1973, 
a  manual  or  automated  grants  management  information  ."system  which  will  accu- 
rately and  speedily  provide  for  access  to  grant  information  regarding  such 
matters  as  the  amounts  and  sources  of  funds  received,  awarded,  disbursed  and 
expended  by  local  and  state  criminal  justice  agencies,  including  the  state  plan- 
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ning  agency,  classified  by  programmatic  category  and  subgrant,  whether  plan- 
ning, action,  discretionary  or  Part  E.  Such  system  shall  also  indicate  the  status 
of  each  subgrant,  as  to  spending  level,  reporting  compliance  and  stage  of  devel- 
opment. Planning  grants  and  planning  subgrants  shall  reflect  major  and  minor 
object  account  expenditures. 

6.  Grant  Administration. — Each  state  planning  agency  shall  ensure  that  each 
project  application  is  acted  upon  within  ninety  days  from  the  time  of  submission 
to  the  state  planning  agency  by  the  community  or  state  agency,  or  from  the  time 
of  the  Federal  approval  of  the  state  plan,  whichever  is  appropriate  to  each 
state's  procedure. 

Such  action  shall  consist  of  mailing  a  signed  grant  award,  a  rejection  of  the 
application  for  specific  instructions  for  modification  or  additional  information. 
Grant  awards  shall  be  mailed  with  adequate  forms  and  instructions,  so  that  sub- 
grantees  may  intelligently  respond  to  demands  for  grant  acceptance,  periodic 
reporting  and  the  submission  of  timely  requests  for  additional  funds.  State 
planning  agencies  shall  ensure  that  requests  for  information,  additional  forms, 
and  technical  assistance  be  answered  promptly  and  efficiently,  .so  that  the  success 
of  projects  will  not  be  jeopardized.  Each  SPA  shall  take  action  for  modification 
of  block  grant  awards  and  shall  insure  that  all  requests  for  modification  are 
processed  within  thirty  days  of  receipt. 

7.  Fund  Flow. — Each  state  planning  agency  shall  ensure  that  funds  will  be 
distributed  to  subgrantees  as  quickly  as  state  disbursement  procedures,  sub- 
grantee  expenditures  and  LEAA  guidelines  will  permit.  Upon  receipt  of  a  valid 
request  for  action  or  planning  funds,  the  check  or  warrant  shall  be  mailed  to 
the  subgrantee  within  thirty  working  days.  With  respect  to  subsequent  disburse- 
ments, the  same  time  constraints  shall  apply,  upon  receipt  of  timely  and  appro- 
priate requests  for  funds  from  subgrantees  and  regional  planning  units.  The 
ability  of  a  state  planning  agency  to  promptly  disburse  funds  shall  not  be  meas- 
ured by  either  the  date  of  approval  of  the  state  comprehensive  criminal  justice 
plan  or  by  the  rate  at  which  funds  are  expended  by  subgrantees.  The  eflBciency 
of  the  state  planning  agency's  fund  flow  procedures  shall  be  measured  only  by 
the  time  elapsed  between  project  submission  and  approval,  by  the  time  elapsed 
between  subgrantee  requests  and  the  correlative  disbursements,  and  by  the  efforts 
of  the  SPA  to  maintain  an  amount  of  Federal  funds  on  hand  at  a  minimum  con- 
sistent with  effective  program  management. 

Each  SPA  should  have  an  automatic  abort  procedure  for  cancelling  grants  that 
are  not  commended  by  the  grantee  within  120  days  of  award. 

8.  Organizational  Structure  of  State  Planning  Agencies. — Each  SPA  shall  have 
a  full-time  professional  director. 

Each  SPA  shall  have  a  staff  within  its  organization  table,  whose  assignments 
shall  be  planning  and  research.  Ideally,  these  positions  should  be  full-time :  In 
no  case  should  less  than  75  percent  of  their  time  be  devoted  to  planning  and 
research  activities. 

Each  state  planning  agency  shall  have  full-time  profe.ssionals  assigned  to  fiscal 
operations,  including  respon.sibilities  for  internal  administration  of  the  SPA 
planning  grant  and  for  fiscal  review  of  action  and  local  planning  grants.  AVhere 
auditing  is  performed  by  the  state  planning  agency,  as  opposed  to  another  state 
office  or  private  accounting  firm,  additional  personnel  will  be  required  as  the 
quantity  of  subgrants  dictate. 

Each  SPA  should  conduct  yearly  evaluations  of  all  regional  planning  units  and 
coordinating  councils  involved  in  that  state's  comprehensive  criminal  justice 
planning  or  grant  administration  processes. 

SPA  staff  level  should  be  based  upon,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following  factors : 
Size  of  the  state,  number  of  active  project  applications,  range  of  duties,  the 
degree  to  which  state  planning  agencies  offer  technical  assistance  to  local  com- 
munities and  state  agencies,  number  of  active  grants  and  the  manner  in  which 
grants  are  processed,  managed,  and  evaluated. 

9.  Technical  Assistance.— The  XCSCJPA  shall  work,  together  with  LEAA,  to- 
ward an  orderly  transfer  of  technical  assistance  funds  and  manpower,  so  that, 
within  three  years,  technical  assistance  shall  be  the  recognized  responsibility  of 
state  planning  agencies,  backed  up  by  a  national  LEAA  consultants  contract, 
similar  to  that  presently  in  force.  Such  an  objective  is  consistent  with,  and  an 
important  first  step  toward  accomplishing,  LEAA's  desires  to  reduce  its  staff 
size  and  to  create  strong,  self-sufficient  state  planning  agencies. 

10.  Training  and  Staff  Development. — Each  SPA  shall  provide  a  formal  orien- 
tation program  for  all  new  SPA  professional  staff  personnel,  all  new  regional 
staff  personnel  and  all  new  coordinating  council  personnel.  Subjects  to  be  cov- 
ered should  include  organization  and  functions  of  the  SPA.  standard  SPA  operat- 
ing procedures,  and  SPA  criminal  justice  improvement  philosophy. 
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Each  SPA  shall  provide  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  hours  of  in-service  training 
per  year  to  all  professional  staff.  This  should  be  augmented  by  appropriate  state 
or  national  training  efforts  geared  to  specific  functional  areas. 

Mr.  Owen.  We  are  also  particularly  pleased  with  our  progress  in  cor- 
rections and  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  control.  'VVlien  the 
Crime  Commission  began  operations  in  1967,  there  were  oyer  600  ju- 
veniles in  institutions  in  Kentucky,  including  one  large  institution 
with  almost  200  inmates.  As  a  result  of  Crime  Commission  programs 
emphasizing  community-based  corrections,  that  large  institution  has 
been  phasedout  and  the  juvenile  population  of  Kentucky  institutions 
has  been  reduced  from  600  to  280.  What  has  happened  to  these  kids  ? 
We  are  using  Safe  Street  Act  funds  to  place  trouble-prone  juveniles  in 
group  homes  and  in  foster  homes  in  the  community,  instead  of  send- 
ing them  to  the  schools  for  crime  which  most  institutions  are. 

In  corrections,  in  addition  to  our  legislative  accomplishments,  we 
have  sponsored  a  reorganization  of  the  State  Department  of  Correc- 
tions and  have  doubled  probation  and  parole  staffs  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide adequate  supervision  for  offenders  in  the  communities  for  the  first 
time  and  mandatory  supervision  for  every  offender  leaving  prison. 
This  is  in  response  to  Crime  Commission  studies  which  revealed  that 
60  percent  of  Kentucky's  offenders  were  leaving  prison  without  super- 
vision because  they  could  not  make  parole.  It  seemed  to  make  sense  to 
supervise  these  people  and  give  them  support. 

That  is  a  very  brief  survey  of  what  Governor  Ford  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  today.  I  would  now  like  to  take  a  quick  look  at  some  na- 
tional issues  which  have  been  discussed  this  morning. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  Kentucky  has  been  fortunate 
in  achieving  an  8-percent  crime  reduction.  I  think,  howpver,  that  Ave 
are  also  going  to  see  a  reported  reduction  in  crime  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  when  the  FBI  statistics  are  released  later  this  year.  Over  the 
past  several  years,  we  have  seen  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  in 
crime,  but  I  think  that  this  year  we  will  see  an  actual  decrease  in 
crime. 

I  cannot  claim  that  this  effective  crime  control  movement  is  all  a 
product  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  but  I  do  think  that  the  SPA's  have 
made  a  significant  and  positive  contribution  to  the  Nation's  anticrime 
effort,  and  that  the  safe  streets  program  is  a  probable  cause  of  what  I 
expect  will  be  a  decrease  in  crime. 

One  indication  of  the  effectiveness  and  direction  of  the  SPA  pro- 
grams is  SPA  funding  for  high-crime  areas.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  concerning  State  commitment  of  anticrime  funds  to 
urban  areas.  This  criticism  is  unfounded  and  many  claims  made  con- 
cerning it  are  simplv  not  ti-ue.  Our  research  for  the  state  of  the  States 
report  has  produced  the  following  previously  unpublished  data : 

SPA  FUNDING  FOR  HIGH  CRIME  AREAS 

Total  funding  for     Total  funding  for  Percent  for  high 
high  crime  areas  localities         crime  areas 

Fiscal  year:  ..  „ 

1969  -   $9,208,919      $15,044,308        61.2 

1970  71,724,011      113,700,312         63.1 

1971  ""     136.733,204      226.661,120        60,3 

1972.^";"."^!";;^'!''^!;;'".... 137,155,434   192,445,892     71.3 

Total ----         1356,268,374  i  551,044,534  64.7 

I  Total  includes  high  crime  area  funding  and  total  locality  funding  for  West  Virginia  which  is  not  included  in  yearly  totals. 
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These  urban  areas  contain  48.6  percent  of  the  Nation's  population 
and  report  70.4  percent  of  our  serious  crime.  Overall  they  have  re- 
ceived 64.7  percent  of  SPA  funding  to  localities.  Arguments  disputing 
SPA  commitment  of  an  entirely  appropriate  and  substantial  amount 
of  action  funds  to  high  crime,  urban  areas  are  simply  no  longer 
credible. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  feel  that  it  is 
essential  to  channel  Safe  Streets  Act  funds  through  the  SPA's.  In  the 
first  4  years  of  the  act's  operation,  total  SPA  bloc  grants  amounted 
to  only  3.1  percent  of  total  direct  State  and  local  government  criminal 
justice  system  expenditures.  Extremely  limited  funds  were  available 
to  meet  seemingly  unlimited  needs,  and  disagreements  were  bound  to 
occur.  Just  as  the  Federal  Government  was,  in  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gress, too  far  removed  from  the  problems  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem to  be  of  maximum  effectiveness,  many  cities  are  too  close.  If  bloc 
grants  had  been  made  to  cities,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  funds 
would  have  gone  for  local  police  systems,  with  some  emphasis  on  mis- 
demeanant corrections.  The  two  other  major  parts  of  the  system — 
State  controlled  courts  and  felony  correctional  systems — would  have 
been  neglected,  or  Avould  have  received  funds  only  through  compli- 
cated contractual  arrangements  to  provide  services  to  the  cities.  Each 
city  would  naturally  have  satisfied  its  own  priorities  first,  and  few, 
if  any,  statewide  programs  Avould  have  been  initiated. 

The  SPA's  responded  to  this  problem  by  insuring  local  input  to 
SPA  planning.  Sixty  point  two  percent  of  the  members  of  SPA  super- 
visory boards  represent  local  interests.  This  permits  the  full  partici- 
pation of  local  units  of  government  in  the  decisionmaking  process  at 
the  State  level.  It  makes  each  local  representative  responsible  for  tak- 
ing' an  intergovernmental,  statewide  look  at  the  problems  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  and  then  for  choosing  rationally  among  the  many 
possible  State  and  local  programing  alternatives. 

The  Kentucky  experience  is  illustrative  of  the  need  for  central  plan- 
ning and  services.  We  found,  to  be  specific,  that  State  central  services 
were  simply  not  being  offered  to  our  police  or  being  performed  at  the 
local  level.  We  did  not  have  criminalistic  laboraties  or  evidence  collec- 
tion teams  to  professionally  transport  evidence  to  the  laboratories.  We 
did  not  have  a  criminal  justice  information  system  from  which  a 
policeman  could  recover  information  on  whether  or  not  an  individual 
was  wanted  or  whether  property  was  stolen  on  almost  an  immediate 
basis.  We  had  no  medical  examiner  system  and  relied,  instead,  on  a 
system  of  elected  coroners,  almost  none  of  whom  had  any  medical 
training. 

As  a  result  of  Crime  Commission  funding,  we  now  have  one  of  the 
better  equipped  criminalistics  laboratories  in  the  country  and  evidence 
collection  teams  serving  every  county  in  the  State.  A  statewide  criminal 
justice  information  system  has  been  implemented  and  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  any  policeman  in  Kentucky  will  be  able  to  receive  vital 
information  on  wanted  persons  and  stolen  property  within  4  minutes 
of  his  initial  request.  Both  citizens  and  police  Avill  have  24-hour  access 
to  regional  police  service  centers  to  provide  assistance  in  cases  of 
emergency.  A  statewide  medical  examiner  system  has  been  established 
and  is  currently  providing  much  needed  autopsy  and  medical  advice 
services  to  local  coroners. 
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At  the  Kentucky  State  police,  we  have  established  the  State's  first 
organized  crime  control  and  investigation  unit,  have  more  than 
tripled  the  strenjjth  of  the  State  police  narcotics  control  unit  which 
investip:ates  major  pushers  and  dealers  and  provides  assistance  to 
localities  on  request,  and  have  increased  the  manpower  of  the  detec- 
tive command  of  the  State  police  by  40  percent.  These  projects  repre- 
sent a  major  redirection  of  State  police  law  enforcement  activity  away 
from  simple  traffic  control  toward  an  emphasis  on  serious  crime. 

I  would  next  like  to  briefly  mention  the  issues  of  hardware  and 
consultants.  Despite  claims  by  well-intentioned  critics  that  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  has  been  a  bonanza  for  hardware  manufacturers,  SPA 
fundino;  for  equipment  has  never  been  inordinately  high,  and  has 
steadily  decreased  as  program  guidelines  and  SPA  directions  have 
been  developed. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  "HARDWARE" 


Fiscal  year— 

1969 

1970                 1971 

1972 

Total 

...      $4,828,127 

$29,  529,  791      $34, 860, 175 

129,998,000      238,654,000 

22.7                   14.6 

$20, 902, 073 

196,611,000 

10.6 

$90, 120, 166 

Total  Part  C  money 

17,148,904 

582,411,904 

Hardware  as  a  percent  of  Part  C 

28.2 

15.5 

I  think  we  should  also  realize  that  criticism  of  an  SPA  simply  be- 
cause of  the  percentage  of  funds  devoted  to  equipment  is  like  criticiz- 
ing the  country  for  the  percentage  of  funds  devoted  to  social  services 
without  analyzing  the  need  for  such  services.  Such  criticism  discloses 
a  basic  distrust  of  people  at  the  local  level  who  are  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  determining  their  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  priori- 
ties and  needs.  If  the  SPA's  had  arbitrarily  limited  the  amount  of 
funds  which  could  be  used  for  equipment  expenditure,  or  any  other 
type  of  project  which  localities  have  consistently  identified  as  a  high 
priority,  they  Avould  have  been  accused  of  not  responding  to  local 
needs  and  would  have  abdicated  their  planning  responsibilities. 

As  far  as  consultants  are  concerned,  I  think  that  it  is  important  to 
note  that  ?>2  of  50  SPA'S  which  we  have  been  able  to  contact  have  20 
or  fewer  staff  professionals  to  develop  and  o])erate  the  five  basic  SPA 
functions  of  planning,  grant  administration,  monitoring,  audit,  and 
evaluation.  In  the  smaller  SPA's  the  need  for  technical  expertise  re- 
mains acute  and  even  large  planning  staffs  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
find  specialized  personnel.  This  was  particularly  true  during  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  the  Federal  transfer  of  authority  and  responsibility  to 
the  SPA's.  Every  SPA  has  therefore  turned  to  consultants  for  exper- 
tise not  otherwise  available.  Even  as  SPA  staffs  Avere  built  and  com- 
petencies developed,  consultants  were  and  will  continue  to  be  used  in 
specialized  areas  such  as  computers,  communications,  management 
studies,  and  law. 

By  1072,  every  SPA  had  developed  an  in-house  planning  capability 
and  the  earlier  reliance  on  consultants  steadily  declined.  Even  though 
the  SPA's  have  created  the  Nation's  first  criminal  justice  planning 
capability  de  novo,  consultant  expenditures  were  never  inordinately 
hish. 
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CONSULTANT  EXPENDITURES  BY  SPA'S  FROM  PLANNING  GRANT  FUNDS 

Fiscal  year— 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Total 

Total  pt.  B  SPA  consultant  expenditures.      $1,  540,  653 
Total  SPA  share  of  part  B  (60  percent)..       9,  289, 800 
Expenditures  as  a  percent  of  the  PSA 
share  of  planning  funds 16.6 

$1,438,997 
10,  246,  800 

14.0 

$1,382,489 
12,  627,  000 

10.9 

$1,080,915 
16,  940,  400 

6.4 

$5,  443,  054 
49, 104,  000 

11.1 

Another  question  frequently  raised  is  the  issue  of  fund  flow.  The 
fund  flow  issue  has,  unfortunately,  been  based  on  the  mistaken  no- 
tion that  bloc  grant  funds  appropriated  for  1  fiscal  year  should  be 
expended  during  that  same  fiscal  year.  This  is  a  misconception  car- 
ried over  from  Federal  categorical  grant  programs,  but  it  is  entirely 
inappropriate  for  analysis  of  the  bloc  grant  system  of  funding  estab- 
lished by  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  SPA's  are  legally 
authorized  to  expend  1  fiscal  year's  funds  during  the  2  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

A  significant  step  toward  improving  fund  flow  would  be  to  make 
earlier  appropriations  and  have  LEAA  require  submission  of  compre- 
h(Misive  plans  earlier  in  the  year.  Safe  Streets  Act  funds  have  never 
been  available  to  SPA's  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  years — in 
fact,  68  percent  of  the  moneys  under  the  act  have  only  been  available 
at  least  8.7  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  LEAA 
has  never  required  submission  of  comprehensive  plans  until  midway 
through  the  fiscal  year.  A  proper  perspective  on  the  fund  flow  ques- 
tion should  also  include  an  understanding  of  the  SPA  planning  and 
funding  process.  As  far  as  an  SPA  is  concerned,  once  a  grant  award 
for  a  project  is  made,  the  total  amount  of  funds  awarded  is  committed 
and  effectively  programed.  How  rai^idlv  subgrantees  request  fund  dis- 
bursements nnd  actually  expend  funds  is  a  matter  almost  entirely 
within  the  control  of  the  subgrantees  and  not  the  SPA's.  The  follow- 
iuo-  chart  indicates  the  crucial  difference  between  SPA  award  and 
subgrantee  request  for  funds  or  disbursements. 

SPA  AWARDS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

Percent  of  funds 

Percent  of  funds  requested  by 

Funding  year  awarded  subgrantees 

Fiscal  year: 

1969 _ 

1970 

1971  .. 

1972 


In  contrast  to  Governor  Docking.  I  think  the  special  revenue-shar- 
ing bill  presented  here,  which  will  allow  LEAA  to  comment  on  the 
State  plans,  will  be  effective.  Quite  frankly,  if  the  LEAA  comment 
is  unfavorable,  the  SPA  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  live  very  long  with 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  having  plans  submitted  every  3  years,  with  an 
update  each  year,  and  with  LEAA  comments  and  guidance  but  not 
l)rior  approval  authority  before  any  funds  are  drawn  down,  would 
be  an  excellent  way  of  speeding  fund  flow. 


96.2 

94.3 

95.0 

92.1 

95.0 

64.2 

67.7 

20.3 
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Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  self-regulating  activities  of  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Adminis- 
trators. I  think  we  all  realize  that  the  Safe  Streets  Act  got  off  to  a 
shaky  start,  and  the  SPA  directors  are  working  together  to  try  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  have  established  10  operational  standards  for 
ourselves,  an  action  which  is  unheard  of  by  a  National  Association  of 
State  Officials.  Among  other  things,  the  standards  require  that  an 
SPA  take  definite  action  on  an  application  within  90  days  of  sub- 
mission ;  that  an  SPA  take  no  longer  than  30  days  to  process  any  re- 
quest for  funds  or  for  modification  of  grant  programs ;  and  that  each 
SPA  establish  a  comprehensive  onsite  monitoring  system  scheduled 
according  to  the  size  and  type  of  grant  being  monitored.  I  will  sub- 
mit a  complete  text  of  the  standards  for  the  record.  These  standards 
are  real  and  we  intend  to  see  that  they  are  enforced. 

With  that,  sir,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  have  any  questions  of  me. 
Perhaps  I  will  be  able  to  comment  on  or  clarify  some  of  the  major 
issues  you  have  raised  this  morning. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Owen. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  Holmes,  commissioner  of  the  de- 
partment of  corrections.  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  Frankfort,  and 
he  addresses  me  regarding  LEA  A,  and  this  is  his  letter : 

Much  of  what  we  are  doing  in  corrections  today  in  America  is  an  outgrowth 
of  bonus  funds  available  through  LEAA.  While  Governor  Ford  demonstrated 
his  commitment  to  improved  corrections  in  Kentucky  by  increasing  our  budget 
this  biennium  by  32  percent,  LEAA  funding  allows  us  to  be  bold  and  innovative  in 
our  Kentucky  approach  to  treatment,  custody,  education,  and  humanitarianism. 
Without  the  flexibility  offered  by  these  additional  funds,  we  would  have  a  right 
common  system. 

Failing  corrections  systems  have  plagued  us  for  many  years,  LEAA  assistance 
has  slowed,  and  in  many  cases,  turned  around  this  decline. 

Let  me  ask  you,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  under  the  administration 
bill  part  E  is  eliminated  which  deals  with  corrections,  can  you  give 
us  any  assurance  that  under  special  revenue  sharing  what  Commis- 
sioner Holmes  is  looking  for  is  going  to  continue  ? 

Mr.  OwEx.  Yes  I  can,  and  I  Avould  like  to  do  it  two  ways :  The  first 
way  to  assure  that  the  corrections  system  won't  be  taken  care  if  is  to 
pass  this  money  straight  to  the  cities.  The  second  way  we  will  assure 
you  is  this.  In  Kentucky  we  devoted  40  percent  of  our  LEAA  funds  to 
corrections  and  juvenile  delinquency,  even  in  our  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. We  have  always  believed  that  the  Safe  Streets  Act  should  be 
more  than  just  a  police  act.  We  have  an  absolute  commitment  to  the 
prevention  of  delinquency  and  the  improvement  of  our  corrections 
system.  We  will  continue  that  commitment. 

With  part  E  no  longer  being  particularized,  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  SPA  director's  will  adopt  a  standard  for  ourselves — and  I  take 
these  very,  very  seriously,  as  I  think  we  all  do — pass  a  standard  for 
ourselves  insisting  upon  full  funding  to  all  areas  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  and  certainly  a  continued  commitment  in  our  corrections 
area,  which  is  a  major  concern  to  us. 

Chairman  Ronixo.  Wouldn't  there  be  more  assurance  though  if  part 
of  tliese  funds  were  actually  allocated  in  this  are  specifically  as  is  now 
the  laAv  under  part  E?  Wouldn't  this  provide  more  assurance  that  this 
area  that  is  so  important  Avould  be  funded  on  a  national  scope? 
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Mr.  Owen.  There  is  no  question  but  there  would  be  more  assurance. 
If  you  require  it,  IMr.  Chairman,  we  would  do  it.  I  understand  how  you 
feel  about  assuring  support  for  corr-ections,  but  the  answer  is,  yes,  it 
will  happen. 

The  answer  is,  "Yes,"  it  will  happen. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Governor  Docking  stated  that  he  would  welcome 
reasonable  use  of  a  Federal  approval  authority  with  regard  to  State 
plans.  Would  you,  or  would  the  National  Conference  of  State  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Planning  Administrations,  also  feel  that  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral expertise  in  this  regard  would  be  helpful  in  the  administration  of 
the  program  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  We  are  always  looking  for  people  who  have  answers, 
whether  it  be  at  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  level.  We  would  certainly 
welcome  assistance.  Once  in  a  while  Ave  have  received  good  technical 
assistance  where  Ave  didn't  have  expertise.  The  SPA's  have  begun  to 
build  a  technical  assistance  capability  themseh^es.  I  think  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  comprehensive  plans  is  simply  no  longer  necessary.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  administration's  bill  will  speed  fund  flow  by 
doing  aAvay  Avith  redtape. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Of  course,  Mr.  Oavcu,  you  pride  yourself  on  the 
fact  that  you  have  taken  this  kind  of  a  progressive  attitude  in  dealing 
Avith  the  problems  of  crime  in  Kentucky.  But  if  you  are  and  you  feel 
that  your  progress  is  so  important,  than  I  just  can't  reconcile  in  my 
mind  Avhy  this  Avouldn't  be  something  that  we  Avould  like  to  set  as  a 
standard  for  others  to  folloAv.  Why  just  leave  it  to  the  good  faith  of 
others  and  merely  hope  that  they  are  going  to  do  it.  Wouldn't  it  be  that 
they  Avould  benefit,  and  put  their  money  to  better  use,  if  this  that  you 
see  as  something  AvorthAvhile  in  our  fight  against  crime  Avould  be  es- 
tablished as  a  standard  ? 

Mr.  Oavex.  If  that  means  Avould  Ave  put  it  to  better  use  if  Ave  had  the 
second  control  check  at  the  Federal  level,  I  think  the  interaction  of 
State  governments  is  A^ery  constructive  and  quite  adequate.  I  don't 
think  I  have  seen  the  value  of  that  check  at  the  Federal  level  so  far  in 
the  exercise  of  any  approval  poAver. 

You  mentioned  earlier  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Standards  and  Goals  headed  by  GoA'ernor  Petersen.  I 
served  on  that  committee  and  agreed  Avith  the  idea  of  recommending 
the  standards  and  goals  that  the  22  of  us  came  up  Avith.  I  am  commit- 
ted to  many  of  the  standards.  But  it  AA'Ould  be  completely  impossible  to 
require  those  standards  and  goals  in  all  the  States.  For  example,  one 
of  the  standards  says  "Let's  do  aAvay  Avith  plea  bargaining."  Another 
standard  says,  "Let's  have  the  State  take  over  local  jails."  I  am  totally 
in  agreement  Avitli  that  as  a  goal,  but  shall  Ave  put  our  money  there  ? 

State  assumption  of  the  responsibility  and  authority  now  vested  in 
local  jails  cannot  happen  tomorroAv,  and  maybe  not  for  years  and  years 
to  come.  We  can  begin  perhaps,  but  it  is  not  in  the  Avorks  that  these 
standards  can  be  imposed.  What  can  be  done  Avith  these  standards  is  the 
States  can  take  them  and  measure  themselves  against  them.  It  will  be 
our  own  SPA  conference  position  that  every  State  should  revieAv  the 
standards  and  indicate  Avhy  it  is  going  to  attempt  to  implement  one 
or  two  and  Avhich  ones  it  can  put  into  effect.  Each  SPA  should  have 
the  standards  as  a  checklist,  Avhether  it  is  thinking  about  these  stand- 
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ards  and  whether  they  would  apply  to  a  particular  State.  But  there 
is  no  way  realistically  that  those  standards  can  be  imposed  on  us. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Owen,  does  the  group  that  you  represent,  that  is  the  State  plan- 
nino;  agencies,  generally  support  the  administration's  revenue-sharing 
approach  to  the  LEA  A  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes;  in  every  way.  I  think  I  could  point  out  a  couple  of 
questions  that  I  have  about  the  legislation  and  its  language  but  I 
don't  know  if  that  would  be  constructive  now. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodtno.  Ms.  Jordan. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Owen,  would  you  see  anything  unreasonable  in 
the  Federal  Government  or  in  LEAA  setting  broad  program  param- 
eters for  use  of  funds  which  would  be  dispensed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ?  ^Vhen  I  said  "broad  parameters"  I  mean  we  are  not  talking 
about  rigid  guidelines  or  regulations,  but  some  way  to  guarantee  that 
money  goes  into  those  parts  of  programs  which  have  been  beneficial 
like  education,  parole,  and  probation  and  corrections.  Do  you  see  any 
inhibiting  quality  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  May  T  answer  that  question  this  way.  The  way  the  bill 
is  written  now  it  would  require  planning  in  all  these  areas:  police, 
courts,  corrections,  the  entire  justice  system,  and  beyond  the  justice 
system.  It  does  not  require  funding  in  each  of  those  areas  as  now 
written  nor  did  it  before.  As  a  practical  matter,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  put  all  our  money  in  one  of  the  areas  because  of  the  interaction 
of  the  supervisory  board  in  the  States,  or  the  planning  process  itself, 
and  the  genuine  understanding  of  all  of  us  that  to  attack  crime  you 
have  to  fight  it  across  the  board.  You  can't  go  with  one  or  another  of 
these  traditional  agencies. 

Your  suggestion  would  mean,  really,  more  restrictions  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  In  fact,  strict  program  parameters  would  actually 
interfere  with  the  planning  process  which  might  indicate  a  need  to 
"impact"  a  certain  program  or  criminal  justice  system  area.  In  Ken- 
tucky we  wanted  to  put  a  substantial  portion  of  our  funds  in  correc- 
tions. Another  State  might  have  found  they  wanted  to  put  a  lot  of 
money  in  another  area. 

I  think  you  have  to  take  it  State  by  State.  Every  time  you  set  out 
parameters  or  guidelines,  if  they  get  specific  they  cut  down  State 
and  local  discretion.  We  presently  have  an  excellent  interchange  be- 
tween States  and  local  units  of  government  and  this  is  the  first  time 
this  has  happened.  Over  14,000  people  are  involved  at  the  SPA  super- 
visory board  level  alone.  They  are  getting  the  job  done.  For  the  first 
time,  the  police  community  is  beginning  to  understand  some  of  the 
aims  of  the  courts  and  corrections  systems  and  the  resources  available 
to  the  system  as  a  whole. 

Ms.  Jordan.  I  raise  the  question,  Mr.  Owen,  because  of  my  fear  that 
some  States  may  not  be  as  enlightened  as  yours,  or  some  of  the  ones 
we  have  heard  this  morning,  and  that  maybe  they  need  some  directive 
in  terms  of  where  the  money  is  to  be  applied.  That  is  the  only  reason 
I  asked  the  question. 

Ml'.  Owen.  I  think  you  have  a  good  check  on  this  first  by  looking 
at  the  plans  and  how  they  have  changed.  They  have  moved  toward 
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courts  and  corrections  in  the  last  2  years.  And  the  other  check  you 
will  have  is  each  year  when  LEAA  will  have  a  review  of  authority, 
and  they  will  review  and  comment  on  this. 

Under  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  administration,  I  think  you  will 
know  right  away  if  the  States  were  not  to  continue  to  submit  the 
corrections  and  if  they  did  not  I  think  Congress  might  want  to  step  in. 

Ms.  Jordan.  It  might  want  to,  but  there  would  be  no  vehicle  for  the 
Congress  to  step  in  under  the  administration's  bill. 

JNlr.  OwEx.  ^laybe  for  1  year,  but  I  think  you  can  take  care  of  that. 

Ms.  Jordan.  No  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you. 

INIr.  IVIcClory. 

Mr.  McClory.  ]Mr.  Owen,  in  your  capacity  as  the  State  Planning 
Administrator  do  you  have  any  regular  contact  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  with  regard  to 
obtaining  current  research  information  and  data? 

]Mr.  Owen.  ]Mr.  McClory.  that  is  an  excellent  question.  This  is  one  of 
our  problems,  because  we  have  not  created  at  LEAA  or  between  the 
States  the  information  clearinghouse  we  need.  We  have  started,  we 
have  begun  to  keep  track,  and  begun  to  try  to  find  technology  transfer 
through  our  own  association  and  through  LEAA. 

It  took  a  while  for  the  Institute  to  plan  its  projects.  I  think  the 
Institute  can  perform  a  vital  service,  and  one  of  those  is  the  collection 
and  transfer  of  information  on  successful  projects. 

I  don't  want  to  say  evei^thing  is  good  when  I  testify  here  this 
morning.  I  am  trying  to  be  absolutely  straight.  This  is  one  of  the  areas 
that  we  have  got  to  do  better  in. 

]Mr.  ]McClory.  I  believe  that  the  clearinghouse  concept  is  an  excellent 
one.  The  opportunity  for  Federal  leadership  in  researching  problems 
providing  guidance  and  direction  to  States  without  superimposing 
Federal  control  on  the  States  is  great.  This  role  should  be  greatly 
augmented.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes.  sir.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Our  national  SPA  conference  gives  us  a  chance  to  get  together,  and 
we  do  that  twice  a  year.  Our  executive  committee  meets  every  2  months. 
AVe  have  begun  a  very  interesting  ])rogram  of  actually  sending  per- 
sonnel fi'om  one  State  to  another  in  a  program  of  SPA  technolog>^ 
transfer.  In  other  words,  if  Ave  have  someone  who  knows  what  he  is 
doing  in  drug  rehabilitation  programs,  we  will  send  him  or  I  will  ask 
for  him  in  Kentuckv  and  get  him  from  Illinois.  They  are  now  actually 
beginning  to  transfer  these  vital  services.  I  don't  have  all  the  facts, 
but  that  is  now  going  on. 

Mr.  McClory.  This  is  a  piecemeal,  an  ad  hoc  operation  at  present. 
But  if  tlie  mechanism  which  is  already  established  by  the  law  were 
carried  out  with  adequate  funding  and  staffing,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  research  role  could  perform  a  tremendous  service  for  the 
States  and  local  areas ;  is  that  right  ? 

^Ir.  Owen.  Yes,  sir,  many  of  us  cannot  pick  up  the  research  that 
can  be  done  at  the  Feder-al  level  or  in  some  of  the  largest  States, 

Mr.  McClory.  Also,  if  tlie  Federal  Government  would  undertake 
training  peisonnel  in  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement,  that  again  could 
be  a  tremendous  service  to  States  and  local  areas. 
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Mr.  Owen.  May  I  make  a  distinction  there?  When  3^011  are  talking 
about  research  information  collection  and  dissemination,  that  is  one 
tliin*^.  Attempts  to  create  trainin<r  on  an  original  basis  for  multiple 
States  with  different  laws  and  different  practices  gets  into  a  different 
area.  My  comments  were  originally  directed  to  the  fact  that  LEAA 
now  is  attempting  to  get  information  from  the  Institute  to  the  States 
and  I  think  they  have  made  a  very  valiant  effort  over  the  last  year, 
but  it  has  been  during  the  last  year. 

Mr.  McClory.  Do  you  feel  the  training  of  personnel  is  not  adequate 
at  present? 

Mr.  Owen.  Well,  sir,  that  is  spotty,  too.  It  depends  on  the  States. 
We  are  developing  training  programs  in  the  States  now,  but  I,  for  one, 
would  not  favor  regional  training  around  the  United  States.  I  would 
think  that  is  very  much  a  matter  for  the  State  and  locality  to  work  out 
within  the  context  of  the  State  plan.  I  haven't  found  any  particular 
instructors  at  the  Federal  level  who  were  any  better  than  those  being 
produced  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Mr.  McClory.  No,  I  would  suggest  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
promoted  or  encouraged  regional  training  activities  it  would  utilize 
local  and  State  personnel  for  carrying  out  the  training  function.  I 
strongly  oppose  any  superimposing  of  a  Federal  training  facility  to 
try  to  make  everybody  correspond  to  what  the  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment norms  might  be.  But  I  do  think  that  we  have  a  great  need  for 
improved  training  of  personnel  in  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement  and 
there  could  be  some  guidance,  could  be  some  direction,  and  could  be 
some  support  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  and  to  the 
local  areas  in  helping  to  improve  the  training  of  personnel. 

Mr.  Owen.  I  misunderstood  you  there.  The  individual  States  should 
have  responsibility  for  developing  training  programs,  but  when  we 
come  to  quality  and  attempting  to  evaluate  low  training  affects  per- 
formance, there  we  do  need  information  dissemination. 

Mr.  McClory.  And  if  the  Federal  Government  would  assume  some 
leadership  role  there  you  could  take  the  best  trained,  best  qualified 
and  help  make  them  available  in  other  areas  so  that  they  could  carry 
on  a  training  program  ;  isn't  that  right  ? 
Mr.  Owen.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McClory.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  very  helpful 
testmiony. 

Ms.  Jordan  [presiding] .  Mr.  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  I  think  you  gave  an  excellent  presentation  on  be- 
half of  the  special  revenue"  sharing  proposal.  I  guess  I  will  have  to 
decide  whether  I  can  accept  it  all.  One  point  of  yours  I  noted  in  par- 
ticular, Mr.  Owen  w^as  that  Kentucky  had  focused  on  impact,  and 
looked  at  the  high  crime  areas.  I  take  it  then  that  you  would  not  have 
any  objection  to  the  bill  including  other  factors  besides  population 
in  "allocation  formulas,  which  is  now  the  present  form  of  the  bill ;  am 
I  right? 

Mr.  Owen.  Seeing  that  consistency  is  not  always  a  jewel,  I  wouldn't 
agree  with  that,  and  there  are  some  very  pragmatic  reasons  why.  For 
example,  we  pay  taxes  on  an  equal  basis  and  I  feel  we  are  all  entitled 
to  share  equally  in  the  programs  those  taxes  support.  Perhaps  more 
imiwrtantly,  I  believe  everv  State  must  prove  not  only  its  need  but  its 
ability  to  improve  the  criminal  justice  system. 
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Crime  reduction  is  one  goal,  but  we  are  involved  in  something  a  lot 
more  than  that.  We  are  involved  in  the  framework  of  our  society  and 
our  laws.  I  think  you  want  to  do  that  in  every  State,  sir. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  I  agree  that  the  main  reason  we  have  the  program 
is  treat  human  beings,  but  to  me  if  you  simply  base  allocation  on 
population  you  wouldn't  necessarily  be  able  to  treat  the  problem  where 
the  human  beings  need  it  the  most.  How  would  you  answer  that? 

Mr.  Owen.  To  the  extent  that  California  and  New  York  have  more 
population  than  the  rest  of  us,  they  will  be  paid  more. 

Mr.  JMezvinsky.  OK.  Let's  go  on.  You  submitted  some  figures  which 
the  committee  will  appreciate.  What  percent  of  the  LEAA  fund  fig- 
ures you  have  were  directed  toward  police  activities,  and  what  percent 
have  been  directed  toward  correction  and  prevention?  Do  you  have 
that  breakdown  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  No,  sir,  I  don't,  and  we  are  going  to  have  next  year  be- 
cause it  is  critical.  I  think  it  is  a  logical  question  and  one  of  the  prob- 
lems is  that  the  guidelines  for  the  plans  that  we  now  have  do  not  split 
it  up.  We  have  10  categories,  some  of  which  will  run  across  the  system 
and  that  information  is  not  available.  There  are  studies,  however. 
State  by  State.  I  can  tell  you  for  our  State 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  What  about  in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  First  I  think  you  ought  to  understand — and  I  did  pick 
this  up  today — across  the  country  59  percent  of  all  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  system  expenditures  are  for  police  protection  activi- 
ties. We  often  forget  that  and  I  think  that  may  tell  us  something. 

The  figures  for  Kentucky  do  not  follow  anything  like  65  percent 
for  police  programs,  but  our  funding  pattern  is  around  40  percent 
for  police  programs  in  Kentucky,  and  the  rest  to  courts,  corrections. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  My  last  question  concerns  white  collar  crime.  What 
is  being  done  with  white  collar  crime  under  LEAA,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  OwKx.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  to  that  issue 
today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Well,  what  about  Kentucky? 

INIr.  Owen.  In  Kentucky  we  have  principally  aimed  at  two  things : 
Reduction  of  street  crime  and  violence  and  improvement  of  our  jus- 
tice system.  Insofar  as  white  collar  crime  is  concerned,  if  you  are 
talking  about  organized  r-rime.  we  have  done  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  All  right.  I  appreciate  your  comment,  I  asked  the 
same  question  of  the  Attorney  General.  I  am  very  concerned  that  in 
the  area  of  white  collnr  ci'ime  I  don't  see  a  focus  there.  Can  I  ask  you 
sv)ecifically  are  LEAA  funds  used  for  State  antitrust  provisions.  Is 
that  being  used  in  Kentucky?  Is  it  being  used  around  the  country? 

INIr.  Owen.  Antitrust  provisions?  Not  to  my  knowledge,  not  at  least 
in  Kentucky.  Now  insofai-  ns  what  we  should  do  in  the  future.  I  think 
you  would  probablv  do  about  what  we  are  doing.  If  you  are  faced 
with  tlie  concern  of  people  in  America  about  crime  on  the  streets  you 
would  -tyo  after  that  crime  and  also,  because  of  legislative  mandate, 
Avould  be  lookinq;  at  civil  disorders  I  think  vou  would  look  at  or^a- 
ni^ed  crime  because  of  the  legislation  itself  which  points  us  in  that 
direction. 

You  would  bp  lookinq-  nt  the  dru""  problem  and  particularly  rob- 
beries and  burq-lnrv  nud  the  other.  Index  crimes,  but  I  don't  think 
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that  is  the  end  of  our  responsibilities.  Once  you  do  thnt  and  take  on 
the  entire  justice  system  to  improve  our  laws  and  the  framework  in 
Avhich  criminal  justice  agencies  operate,  it  is  sio;nificant  responsibility. 
Considerine:  that  Ave  have  only  got  about  $850  million  a  year  and  the 
total  criminal  justice  expenditures  in  the  country  are  in  the  area  of 
$11,750,000  per  year  we  don't  have  enouc;h  leverao;e  yet.  I  believe 
even  more  funds  ai'e  needed  if  the  SPA's  ai'e  to  continue  to  set  those 
priorities  on  reducino-  street  crime. 

INIr.  Mezvinsky.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Are  there  further  questions'? 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  (^Aven,  for  comino^  and  giving  your 
testimony. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Our  next  Avitness  is  Mr.  Richard  Harris.  Mr.  Richard 
Harris  is  the  director  of  the  Di\'ision  of  Justice  and  Crime  Prevention 
for  the  State  of  Virginia ;  and  he  Avill  be  representing  the  Honorable 
LiuAvood  Hoiton,  GoA^ernor  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Harris,  I  Avould  just  explain  to  you  that  there  could  conceiv- 
ably be  a  bell  shortly  that  will  xnean  Ave  must  go  to  the  floor  to  register 
our  presence.  In  the  event  that  occurs  and  you  have  not  completed 
your  testimony,  I  Avould  hope  that  you  could  return  at  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon  to  continue. 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  Madam  Chairman.  I  will  certainly  be  happy  to. 

TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  N.  HARRIS,  DIRECTOR,  VIRGINIA  DIVI- 
SION OF  JUSTICE  AND  CRIME  PREVENTION,  REPRESENTING 
GOV.   LINWOOD   HOLTON 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  giA  e  you  our  assessment  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  and  the  President's  proposal  for  special  laAv  enforcement  revenue 
sharing. 

GoA^ernor  Hoiton  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  be  present  today,  but 
thanks  you  for  providing  him  Avith  the  opportunity.  He  would  be  here 
if  it  Avere  not  for  a  compelling  prior  commitment. 

The  citizens  of  Virginia  have  received  major  benefits  from  the  1968 
legislation  and  its  1970  amendments. 

There  is  a  neAV  spirit  in  every  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
agency  in  the  CommonAvealth.  And  Ave  knoAv  full  Avell  how  much  dif- 
ference for  the  better  this  Federal  assistance  has  made. 

The  buy-in  and  hard-match  requirements  of  the  present  Safe  Streets 
Act  are  causing,  and  Avill  continue  to  cause,  serious  complications  in 
the  implementation  of  the  program  under  existing  legislation.  These 
requirements  create  intense  problems  at  both  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Currently,  the  act  provides  that  beginning  Avith  fiscal  year  1973 
funds  each  State  has  to  put  up  a  buy-in  totaling  not  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  matching  funds  Avhich  must  be  provided  by  units  of  local 
government. 

In  addition,  at  least  40  percent  of  the  non-Federal  funding  of  the 
cost  of  any  program  or  project  shall  be  neAv  money  appropriated  in 
the  aggregate  by  the  State  or  local  unit  of  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shared  funding  of  such  programs  or  projects.  This  is  the  so- 
called  hard-match  requirement. 
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These  requirements  result  in  major  budgetary  and  bookkeeping 
problems  for  the  State  planning  agency  and  for  State  agencies  receiv- 
ing grants,  and  for  each  city  and  county  receiving  grants. 

The  recordkeeping  for  each  project  has  four  components,  to  wit: 
The  75-percent  Federal  contribution,  the  15-percent  in-kind  match, 
the  6.25-percent  State  buy-in,  and  the  3.75-percent  local  hard-cash 
match. 

As  you  can  imagine,  keeping  four  sets  of  books  for  a  single  project 
often  gets  complicated  for  a  large  county  or  city — not  to  mention  the 
less  sophisticated  local  political  subdivisions  with  limited  trained 
clerical  resources. 

There  are  39  independent  cities  and  96  independent  counties  in  Vir- 
ginia— gover-nmentally  the  cities  are  not  part  of  the  counties — and  each 
of  these  has  to  anticipate  and  provide  for  the  hard-match  to  be  in- 
cluded in  their  individual  budgets.  In  addition,  we  have  192  incorpo- 
rated towns  in  Virginia,  most  of  which  have  at  least  one  criminal 
justice  agency,  and  although  we  have  provided  very  limited  financial 
assistance  to  these  small  communities  where  the  problem  of  crime  is 
not  very  intense,  nevertheless,  as  you  might  imagine,  their  financial 
resources  are  quite  limited.  If  we  succeed  in  bringing  about  consolida- 
tion of  law  enforcement  services  in  many  of  these  towns,  as  we  are  now 
attempting,  we  anticipate  very  serious  problems  with  respect  to  their 
ability  to  provide  the  necessary  hard-match. 

After  much  effort  on  our  part,  at  its  January  1972,  session  the  gen- 
eral assembly  agreed  to  provide  the  necessary  buy-in  for  grants  to 
localities,  and  the  necessary  hard-match  for  State  projects,  in  a  single 
biennium  appropriation  to  our  State  planning  agency.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  we  had  to  demonstrate  to  the  general  assembly  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  in  our  State,  to  convince  them  that  the 
combined  Federal  and  State  funds  are  truly  bringing  about  the  reduc- 
tion of  crime  and  delinquency  and  improving  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. This  we  did,  to  their  complete  satisfaction. 

We  have  a  biennial  budgetary  process  in  Virginia.  We  were  appro- 
priated, for  the  purposes  of  providing  buv-in  for  the  local  grants  and 
the  hard-match  for  State  grants,  $1,149,785  for  the  first  year  of  the 
biennium  and  $1,166,185  for  the  second  year  of  the  biennium. 

These  appi'opriations  are  designed  to  provided  the  need  with  respect 
to  fiscal  year  1973,  and  fiscal  year  1974,  Federal  funds.  We  are  not  sure 
that  we  have  all  that  will  be  necessary,  but  we  think  that  with  some 
careful  budgeting  on  our  part  we  wilfbe  able  to  receive  our  full  Fed- 
eral entitlement  for  Virginia  for  these  2  fiscal  years. 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  was  no  simple  matter  to  obtain  this  appro- 
priation. It  was  a  particularly  tight  budget  year  in  Virginia,  and  there 
were  many  competing  demands.  I  am  particularly  gratified  that  our 
general  assembly  recognized  the  very  significant  successes  of  Virginia's 
Safe  Street  Act  program.  I  am  convinced  that  unless  the  general  as- 
sembly had  been  completely  convinced  that  our  program  was  successful 
and  continued  to  haA^e  great  potential,  they  would  not  have  appro- 
priated these  matching  funds.  And  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
no  major  problems  in  the  program  in  our  State. 

Ever  since  the  buy-in  and  hard-match  amendments  were  enacted  by 
Congress  we,  of  course,  have  been  educating  our  local  units  of  govern- 
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ment  about  the  requirements.  Strange  as  it  may  seem.  W2  have  a  great 
variety  of  budget  and  fiscal  years  among  our  local  units  of  government, 
so  getting  them  to  anticipate  the  need  and  include  it  in  their  budgets 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  serious  problem. 

"We  are  convinced  that  there  are  going  to  be  a  number  of  jurisdic- 
tions which  will  be  unable  to  continue  to  participate  in  the  program 
simply  because  they  do  not  have  the  necessary  matching  funds,  or 
have  neglected  to  provide  them  in  their  budgets. 

All  of  this  is  by  way  of  saying  that  it  is  with  profound  relief,  really, 
that  Virginia  and  Governor  Holton  welcomes  the  President's  special 
law  enforcement  revenue-sharing  proposal.  While  we  in  Virginia  have 
absolutely  no  quarrel  with  the  idea  of  the  grantee  being  required  to 
provide  some  cash  match,  the  complicated  Avay  by  which  this  is  ac- 
complished in  the  present  legislation  has  created  a  real  nightmare. 

The  revenue  sharing  proposal  would,  of  course,  remove  the  virtual 
tangle  of  financial  regidations  brought  on  by  the  buy-in  and  hard-cash 
requirements,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,,  is  particularly 
welcome. 

We  have  found  that  under  the  present  Safe  Streets  Act  legislation 
the  paper  flow  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels  needed  to  implement 
it  has  grown  and  grown.  For  example,  I  have  as  many  people  in  my 
agency  devoted  to  the  matter  of  pushing  papers  and  administering  the 
LEAA  financial  and  procedural  requirements  as  I  do  enaged  in  the 
real  work  of  developing  and  implementing  programs  to  fight  and 
reduce  crimes.  I  sometimes  think  that  we  are  engaged  more  in  a  paper 
war  than  in  a  war  against  crime. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President's  special  law  enforcement  revenue- 
sharing  proposal  will  not  only  provide  greater  resources  with  whicli  to 
fight  crime  in  Virginia,  but  also  significantly  reduce  the  tangle  of 
administrative  conti-ol  and  requirements  now  imposed  at  the  Federal 
level,  necessitating,  in  turn,  more  of  the  same  at  the  State-local  level. 

As  a  group  the  Nation's  Governors  have  ahvays  been  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  program  and  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration. 

Last  June,  the  National  Governors'  Conference  went  to  record  to 
that  efl'ect  with  a  resolution  commending  LEAA  for  its  "extensive 
and  helpful  cooperation''  with  the  States  in  implementing  the  Safe 
Streets  Act. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Governors'  Conference  endorsed  law  enforce- 
ment special  revenue  sharing,  "as  it  would  contribute  toward  freeing 
State  and  local  governments  from  onerous  Federal  administrative  and 
fiscal  restrictions." 

I  am  one  of  the  two  or  three  State  planning  agency  directors  wlio 
has  been  with  this  program  since  its  inception.  I  have  seen  it  grow 
significantly,  both  in  terms  of  financial  resources  and  in  terms  of 
sophistication,  by  those  of  us  who  are  responsible  for  the  program's 
administration. 

As  a  result  of  my  3  years  in  the  program  and  my  close  association 
with  many  other  States  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  our  directors" 
conference's  legislative  committee,  I  am  personally  familiar  with  the 
progress  of  the  program  in  a  number  of  States.  Admittedly,  there  have 
been  weaknesses  because  no  program  is  perfect,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
overall  this  program  has  been  a  resounding  success. 
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Criticisms  of  it  have  been  constructive,  and  I  think  have  served  the 
purpose  in  many  cases  of  bringing  about  needed  improvements,  both 
at  the  National  and  State  levels. 

Congress  deserves  a  tremendous  amount  of  credit  for  having  en- 
acted the  program,  and  particularly  for  having  enacted  it  in  a  block 
grant  form,  placing  the  primary  responsibility  upon  the  Governors 
and  the  States.  And  I  think  the  Governors  and  the  States  have  fully 
justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  them. 

The  passage  of  special  law  enforcement  revenue  sharing  would  be 
a  confirmation  of  congressional  recognition  of  the  high  level  of  per- 
formance by  the  Governors  and  the  States,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
States  will  welcome  this  new  Federal-State  relationship. 

Now,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have  about 
the  President's  bill  or  the  progress  of  the  program  from  its  inception 
to  the  present. 

Mr.  Owen  I  addressed  some  of  these  items.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  like- 
wise if  you  wish. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  a  few^  questions  to  ad- 
dress to  you  on  this,  Mr.  Harris. 

According  to  data  from  LEAA,  Virginia  had  available  $9,333,000 
in  fiscal  1972.  Of  these  moneys  according  to  LEAA  $790,000  was  allo- 
cated for  "prevention  of  crime."  $2,126,150  was  allocated  for  "detec- 
tion and  apprehension  of  criminals,''  and  $1,900,000  allocated  for 
"juvenile  delinquency."  You  might  explain  these  categories  and  tell 
us  how  you  determine  if  certain  moneys  are  categorized  as  "crime 
prevention"  or  "detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals";  what  do 
these  programs  entail  in  terms  of  how  the  money  is  used. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  juvenile  delinquency  programs  category  is  called 
"C"  in  our  plan,  and  the  term  used  to  describe  category  "C"  is  self- 
descriptive.  It  entails  all  of  the  programs  for  dealing  with  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  and  control,  both  in  terms  of  softwear  pro- 
grams such  as  halfway  house  programs  and  in  terms  of  programs  that 
are  designed  to  deal  with  persons  already  caught  up  in  the  juvenile 
justice  system. 

So,  anything  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  control 
is  lumped  under  that  one  category  with  an  exception.  The  category 
for  the  drug  abuse  control  obviously  also  has  significant  components 
in  it  which  are  designed  and  result  in  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  control. 

Detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals  is  basically  a  program 
related  to  the  police,  almost  all  the  funding  there  is  for  the  police. 
This  is  category  "D"  in  our  plan  and  we  recognize  it  as  our  police 
oriented  category. 

The  other  one^ou  mentioned  was  category  "B''  which  is  prevention 
of  crime.  Originally  category  "B"  in  our  earlier  plans  included  the 
drug  abuse  control  programs.  I  think  in  the  first  2  years  we  put  them 
in  that  area.  Then  in  1971  we  broke  drug  abuse  out  as  a  separate  cate- 
gory and  it  became  categorv  "K." 

Programs  in  category  "B'*  in  the  1972  plan  consist  of  all  programs 
designed  to  ]H-event  crime  such  as  a  program  to  improve  the  patrol 
techniques  of  police  agencies  so  that  we  are  preventing  crime  and  not 
orienting  patrol  simply  toward  making  arrests,  but  orienting  it  to- 
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ward  police  presence  to  deter  the  occurrence  of  crime  as  opposed  to 
actually  going  out  and  making  the  arrest. 

The  otTier  program  that  is  under  the  crime  prevention  category  "B" 
is  a  program  labeled  "hardening  crime  targets"  to  prevent  crime. 
There,  for  example,  talk  about  the  installation  of  various  surveillance 
equipment.  As  you  know  there  have  been  problems  in  some  areas  of 
our  country  with  attempts  on  the  life  of  judges  in  our  courtrooms.  We 
use  some  of  these  funds  for  making  courtrooms  more  secure,  as  an 
example. 

We  have  funded  one  surveillance  system  in  a  public  school  where 
there  had  been  a  constant  occurrence  of  riots  and  disorders  among  the 
students,  some  of  it  racially  motivated  and  some  of  it  not,  apparently. 
We  established  here  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  I  think  it  was,  a  pro- 
gram which  came  under  that  particular  category. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Harris,  those  bells  did  ring  that  I  warned  you 
about.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  come  back  at  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon  and  the  committee  would  continue  with  you  as  a  witness 
because  there  are  followup  questions. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  shall  be  here. 

Ms.  Jordan,  The  committee  will  then  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

[Whereupon  at  12 :30  p.m.,  the  hearing  recessed  to  reconvene  at 
2  p.m.  the  same  day.] 

after  recess 

[The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2  p.m.,  the  Honorable  Barbara 
Jordan  (presiding).] 

Ms.  Jordan.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Harris,  when  we  left  at  the  time  of  rollcall  you  had  been  posed 
a  question  about  various  expenditures  you  have  made  in  various  pro- 
grams in  your  State  of  Virginia.  Now,  did  you  finish  your  response  to 
that  question,  because  all  of  this,  you  understand,  gets  entered  into 
the  record  and  we  will  be  able  to  refer  back  to  your  testimony  at  such 
time  as  we  begin  the  final  work  on  a  LEAA  bill  ? 

Chairman  Kodino  could  not  be  here  this  afternoon  but  has  asked  me 
to  proceed  with  the  questions  which  we  would  like  to  have  answered 
to  get  into  the  record,  so  we  can  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Now,  had  you  completed  your  response? 

TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  N.  HARRIS,  DIRECTOR,  VIRGINIA  DIVI- 
SION OF  JUSTICE  AND  CRIME  PREVENTION  REPRESENTING 
GOV.  LINWOOD  HOLTON— Resumed 

Mr.  Harris.  As  I  remember,  Madam  Chairman,  you  asked  me  about 
three  categories  extracted  apparently  by  LEAA  staff  from  our  1972 
State  plan.  You  mentioned  juvenile  delinquency,  crime  prevention, 
and  detection  and  apprehension,  and  asked  me  to  describe  generally 
what  these  programs  were  designed  to  cover. 

INIs.  Jordan.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Harris.  And  I  think  I  indicated  just  by  way  of  summary  that 
the  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  control  category  speaks  for 
itself.  That  is  designed  to  deal  with  those  kinds  of  programs  in  a  com- 
prehensive sense.  I  can  give  specifics  if  you  would  like  those.  I  don't 
think  that  is  what  you  are  after. 
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Detection  and  appreliension  basically,  as  I  indicated,  involves  pro- 
cjrams  for  the  police.  The  prevention  of  crime  program  category — 
these  are  categoiies,  not  programs,  in  onr  State  plan — crosses  over 
different  com])onents  of  the  criminal  justice  system  because  we  have 
crime  prevention  programs  in  the  police  area  and  even  in  the  juvenile 
delinquency  area. 

Ms.  Jordan.  My.  Harris,  the  report  that  you  were  talking  about  re- 
flects that  over  $2  million  was  spent  in  the  category  of  detection  and 
apprehension  of  crime,  that  $495,000  was  spent  in  a  prosecution,  court 
and  law  reform.  That  seems  to  be  quite  a  significant  disparity  of 
amounts  of  money.  Does  that  reflect  the  kind  of  emphasis  you  place  in 
those  two  categories  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  and  I  can  explain  that.  If  you  look  at  our  1973  plan 
you  will  find  a  significant  increase  on  the  court  side.  Specifically  the 
figures  go  up  to  $1.5  million  on  the  court  side  in  the  1973  plan  and  the 
reason  why  the  1972  plan  was  low  on  the  court  side  is  this :  In  1970  the 
general  assembly  appointed  something  called  the  court  system  study 
commission  in  Virginia,  and  assigned  it  the  responsibility  of  reorga- 
nizing Virginia's  entire  judicial  system  and  asked  it  to  report  to  the 
1972  session  of  the  general  assembly. 

We  purposely  withheld  allocating  any  more  funds  for  court  and  law 
reform  in  the  1972  plan  than  those  that  you  have  referred  to,  because 
we  knew  that  the  reorganization  Avould  be  coming  in  the  January  1973 
session  of  the  general  assembly  (the  bill  just  passed,  in  January  1973), 
and  we  wanted  to  put  a  full  heavy  load  into  the  1973  plan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  State  to  implement  that  reorganization  program. 

In  shoit,  there  Avas  no  purpose  in  beginning  to  spend  significant 
funds  in  the  1972  plan  Avhen  we  knew  that  the  whole  court  system  was 
going  to  be  reorganized  and  restructured,  which  it  now  has  been. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  Texas,  but  we  took  our  courts  of  limited  ju- 
risdiction and  i-eorganized  them  into  30  districts.  The  upcoming  reorga- 
nization Avas  the  reason  for  the  differences  in  funding  levels  you  ask 
about,  INIadam  Chairman.  It  was  our  purpose,  our  full  intent  to  allo- 
cate a  low  amount  of  funds  in  that  year  (1972)  to  the  courts,  which  I 
guess  demonstrates  the  significance  of  States  having  peculiar  kinds  of 
situations  and  problems  and  why  you  really  couldn't  have  a  law  or 
regulation  that  said  each  State  must  allocate  a  fixed  percentage  of 
monev  to  different  j^rograms,  because  if  we  had  done  that  in  1972  it 
wouldn't  have  served  any  purjDOse  at  all. 

Ms.  Jordan.  In  what  Avays  does  Virginia  audit  or  keep  tabs  on  the 
use  of  its  LEAA  funds  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  guess  Ave  could  say  that  there  are  three  basic  systems 
and  I  use  technical  terms  to  descrilDe  them.  I  Avill  try  to  define  how  we 
use  these  terms.  To  us  "audit"  means  Avhat  you  do  at  the  end  of  a  pro- 
gram, after  its  been  completed  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  and  the 
program  implementation  point  of  vieAv.  That  takes  place  Avith  respect 
to  all  of  our  grants  after  the  programs  have  been  terminated. 

In  addition,  during  the  course  of  a  program  Ave  have  a  process 
AA-hich  Ave  call  monitoring.  I  knoAv  some  States  use  these  terms  inter- 
changeably, but  monitoring  to  us  is  Avhat  you  do  in  terms  of  a  constant 
examination,  a  constant  revicAv  of  the  progress  of  the  program  while 
it  is  being  conducted.  Say  the  program  began  in  January  of  1970, 
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and  was  to  run  for  18  months  thereafter.  Well,  we  have  ?  sophisticated 
program  of  constant  onsite  visits  which  we  call  monitoring  to  see 
where  the  program  is  going  while  it  is  in  progress. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Who  does  the  monitoring? 

Mr.  Harris.  Our  staff  members.  We  have  two  types  of  monitoring. 
One  is  by  our  program  specialists  (we  call  them  program  coordina- 
tors). The  other  is  by  our  fiscal  or  financial  staff'.  In  other  words,  we 
have  staff'  program  specialists  representing  the  several  categories  or 
components  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  These  staff  members  are 
the  ones  who  also  review  and  process  the  action  grant  applications. 
They  monitor  the  programs  in  their  area  of  specialty  after  grants 
are  made.  That  is  the  professional  or  softwear  monitoring,  while  the 
program  is  in  progress.  What  we  might  call  financial  monitoring  in 
addition  to  the  softwear  or  professional  monitoring,  is  conducted  by 
the  fiscal  or  financial  staff,  again  while  the  program  or  project  is  in 
the  implementation  stage. 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  program  we  have,  as  I  said,  the  staff  audit 
capability. 

We  also  have  at  the  end  of  the  program  or  project  an  evaluation 
methodology,  which  is  the  third  component.  The  evaluation  staff  is  a 
separate  staff'  from  those  already  mentioned.  They  go  in  at  the  end  of 
a  project,  evaluate  the  project  and  file  a  report  which  goes  to  the 
project  people  and  our  staff  program  coordinators  and  is  also  tran- 
scribed in  summary  form  and  used  throughout  the  rest  of  the  State 
as  a  guide  for  effective  future  performance  and  planning. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  we  were  the  first  State  to  develop  an  evalua- 
tion methodology.  We  did  this  in  1970,  and  Mr.  Jerris  Leonard,  Ad- 
ministrator of  LEAA  thought  so  well  of  what  we  had  developed  that 
he  asked  us  to  reprint  it  and  it  was  mailed  to  all  the  SPA's  and  to  all 
LEAA  regional  offices. 

Ms.  Jordan,  You  anticipated  the  next  question,  Mr.  Harris,  because 
one  of  the  great  criticisms  levied  against  LEAA  is  the  absence  of  an 
effective  manner  of  evaluation,  and  I  suppose  what  you  have  just 
described  is  what  your  State  of  Virginia  uses  in  terms  of  evaluating 
program  results. 

Mr.  Harris.  Eight. 

Ms.  Jordan.  What  kinds  of  Federal  auditing  are  you  currently  sub- 
ject to? 

Mr.  Harris.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  State  planning  agency  it- 
self, I  will  first  address  it  from  that  point  of  view.  We  as  an  SPA  are, 
of  course,  subject  to  audit  by  the  LEAA  Office  of  Audit.  The  LEAA 
auditors  were  in  our  office  for  6  weeks  in  May- June  1972.  I  understand 
the  audit  report  will  be  filed  in  the  next  several  months.  The  audit 
team  consisted  of  three  LEAA  auditors  and  two  auditors  from  the 
Vircfinia  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts. 

During  that  audit  our  own  staff  auditors  and  the  LEAA  auditors 
also  visited  subgrant  projects.  As  far  as  I  know  that  is  the  kind  of 
audit,  that  is  the  relationship  that  LEAA  sees.  They  see  their  respon- 
sibility as  auditing  the  State  planning  agency  and  its  procedures.  We 
also  have,  as  I  mentioned,  a  full  audit  staff  on  their  own.  We  don't 
audit  our  own  State  planning  agency  but  we  do  audit  all  the  sub- 
grants  our  agency  makes. 
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All  of  our  own  staff  auditors  and  two  auditors  from  the  State  audi- 
tor's office  have  attended  the  LEAA  audit  school.  We  have  been  un- 
successful, I  might  say,  in  talking  the  State  auditor  into  lending  us 
his  two  auditors  to  help  our  own  staff,  but  we  are  still  trying. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Harris,  one  of  the  fears  expressed  about  a  move  to 
pure  special  revenue  sharing  is  that  some  LEAA  funded  programs 
would  suffer,  for  example,  the  LEEP  program. 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Can  we  expect  that  you,  the  State  of  Virginia,  would 
continue  to  fund  the  LEEP  program  if  special  revenue  sharing  were 
to  become  law^  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Absolutely,  and  1  am  aware  of  the  concerns  that  you 
address  because  as  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  our  SPA 
directors  conference,  I  had  some  involvement  in  the  preparation  of  the 
revenue  sharing  bill,  at  least  conceptual  parts  of  it.  I  didn't  get  in- 
volved in  the  detail  of  drafting  but  I  had  been  made  aware,  by  various 
groups,  of  the  concerns  of  some  of  the  Nation's  institutions  of  higher 
education  if  in  fact  the  States  received  LEEP  funds  in  the  revenue 
sharing  pot,  in  some  way  the  LEEP  funds — that  these  institutions 
have  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  I  guess — will  disappear  and  I 
have  done  my  best  to  assure  them  that  that  will  not  happen. 

I  see  no  chance  that  our  LEEP  funds  would  be  in  any  way  reduced 
by  shifting  the  revenue  sharing.  In  fact,  they  will  be  increased  be- 
cause under  revenue  sharing,  the  total  money  coming  to  Virginia  would 
increase  under  the  formula  in  the  pot. 

Ms,  Jordan.  That  is  a  very  encouraging  response. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  McClory.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

One  of  the  amendments  to  the  present  law  pending  before  this  sub- 
committee in  addition  to  the  administration's  revision  of  the  Omnibus 
(^rime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  is  one  offered  by  Representative 
James  Stanton  of  Ohio.  It  embodies  in  it  a  requirement  that  there  be 
a  county  coordinating  council  established.  The  organization  of  this 
council  would  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  LEAA  funds.  Appar- 
ently, in  the  State  of  Ohio,  courts  and  corrections  are  in  part  under 
county  jurisdiction  and  the  police  forces  are  under  municipal  control. 
So  it  is  felt  that  this  county  coordinating  council  is  essential  to  pro- 
ducing a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  the  metro- 
politan area  which  is  adequate  to  its  needs.  How  would  that  work  out 
though  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  instance,  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Richmond  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  As  I  understand  the  Stanton-Seiberling  bill,  as  it  is 
referred  to  by  some  people,  although  somebody  referred  to  it  this 
morning  as  the  Stanton-Sandman  bill — anyway  H.R.  5647 — or  is 
it  5746?  As  I  understand  the  proposal  w^ill  involve  jurisdictions  in 
excess  of  250,000  population.  That  is  cities  not  counties.  Let  me  make 
clear  we  have  only  one  city  in  the  State  of  Virginia  that  would  qualify 
and  that  is  the  city  of  Norfolk.  Richmond  has  a  population  of  249,000. 

I  see  tremendous  problems  with  this  particular  approach  not  the 
least  of  Avhich  is  the  fact  that  we  have  spent  in  the  last  4  years  under 
the  existing  program  structuring  what  I  hope  has  become  in  every 
State  a  comprehensive  statewide  system  for  planning  for  improvement 
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in  the  criminal  justice  system.  And  knowing,  if  you  will,  the  extent  in 
some  States  of  the  friction — and  I  use  that  word  perhaps  advisedly — 
between  some  city  governments  and  some  State  governments.  I  can 
see  in  this  bill  great  potential  for  destroying  the  kind  of  relationship 
and  planning  process  that  has  been  developed  under  the  existing  leg- 
islation and  I  would  very  much  oppose  the  bill. 

I  do  not  oppose,  on  the  other  hand,  I  very  much  support,  in  fact, 
the  idea  of  criminal  justice  coordinating  councils.  I  believe  Mr.  Stan- 
ton uses  a  different  term  for  these  groups.  In  the  city  of  Norfolk, 
Richmond,  and  Fairfax  County,  we  have  these.  Each  of  these  maintains 
a  staff  which  we  fund  and  that  staff  operates  as  an  administrative  arm 
of  the  coordinating  council  itself  and  as  an  internal  planning  mecha- 
nism for  that  city  or  county,  and  we  have  a  wonderful  working  rela- 
tionship, not  only  with  our  regions  who  serve  these  particular  juris- 
dictions but  also  these  coordinating  councils.  I  think  this  same  thing 
has  been  done  in  other  States.  We  already  have  a  mechanism  by  which 
the  large  jurisdictions  can  make  more  effective  use  of  the  funds  that 
they  are  getting  from  the  State. 

Now  as  an  example,  we  heard  much  conversation  today  about  this 
Stanton  bill  presumably  getting  more  money  down  to  the  cities  be- 
cause the  States  aren't  giving  it  to  them.  I  think  Mr.  Owen  addressed 
that  proposition.  We  are  told  that  the  bill  is  designed  to  correct  a 
problem.  I  think  Mr.  Owen  said  the  problem  doesn't  exist  and  I  agree. 
Of  the  12  cities  and  counties  in  Virginia  of  over  100,000  population, 
taking  an  average  of  the  last  4  years,  50  percent  of  our  LEAA  funds 
have  gone  to  these  jurisdictions.  I  am  sure  they  were  reflected  in  the 
comments  made  by  Mr.  Owen. 

Mr.  McClory.  Well,  without  adopting  the  provisions  of  the  Stanton 
bill  there  presently  exists  wide  flexibility  for  any  State. 

Mr.  Harris.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McClory.  For  any  State  may  develop  coordinated  councils  if 
that  kind  of  a  structure  fits  the  need  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  hate  to  belabor  the  point  but  we  have  something 
called  a  crime  specific  program  in  Virginia  which  may  be  similar  to 
the  LEAA  impact  program.  We  call  it  the  HIT  program,  high  inci- 
dence target.  We  have  made  bloc  grants  of  money  available  to  Fair- 
fax County  and  the  cities  of  Richmond,  and  Norfolk,  to  the  tune  of 
$850,000  for  each  of  these  jurisdictions,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
categorical  program  that  is  covered  in  our  State  plan  in  some  detail 
and  we  are  now  adding  eight  more  HIT  cities  and  counties.  We 
anticipate  in  fiscal  year  1974  going  to  a  bloc  grant  program  to  our 
12  largest  jurisdictions  in  our  own  State  plan,  so  you  have  said 
exactly  what  I  am  saying.  The  mechanism  for  doing  what  Mr.  Stan- 
ton wants  to  do  already  exists  in  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Mr.  McClory.  You  would  not  want  to  have  the  Stanton  concept 
imposed  on  you  mandatorily  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McClory.  Much  of  the  criticism  of  LEAA  seems  to  be  directed 
toward  the  early  years  of  its  operation  principally  because  of  a  large 
expenditure  of  funds  on  so-called  hardware,  "What  has  been  your  ex- 
perience in  Virginia  with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  bloc  grant 
funds  for  hardware  as  opposed  to  software  ? 
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Mr.  Harris.  Let  me  start  with  the  basic  premise  and  I  believe  some- 
body indicated  this  on  the  first  day  of  the  testimony.  It  might  have 
been  Mr.  Kleindienst.  Somebody  asked  him  on  what  equipment,  if 
any,  had  funds  been  spent  and  he  answered  radios  and  communi- 
cations gear  primarily,  and  that  has  been  the  experience  in  Virginia. 
These  are  percentages  from  total  bloc  grants  for  the  fiscal  years 
indicated.  Of  the  total  bloc  grants  communications  gear  expendi- 
tures in  1969  was  34.5  percent,  fiscal  year  1970,  11.9  percent,  fiscal  year 
1971,  6.5  percent,  and  1972  plan  2.8  percent. 

We  have  now  bought  the  communications  gear  in  Virginia  that  we 
need,  as  you  can  see  from  those  figures.  I  guess  they  indicate  the  initial 
buildup  in  communication  equipment  needs. 

Now  with  respect  to  other  kinds  of  equipment,  from  the  inception 
of  this  program  our  supervisory  board  has  refused  to  ever  fund  from 
Federal  funds  the  j^urchase  of  any  basic  police  equipment  and  that 
includes  miiforms,  weapons,  any  kind  of  gear  that  an  officer  or  de- 
partment must  have  as  a  basic  issue. 

None  of  this  will  we  fund.  We  will  not  fund  patrol  vehicles  and 
have  never  funded  the  first  patrol  vehicle,  not  even  the  smallest  police 
patrol  car  liave  we  funded.  Our  council's  position  has  always  been 
that  basic  equipment  and  patrol  cars  ought  to  be  funded  from  the 
I'esources  of  local  governments,  from  which  they  have  been  funded 
historically. 

We  can  provide  ammunition  for  a  training  program  but  that  is 
the  only  case  in  which  we  will  provide  any  kind  of  ammunition  or 
weapons.  1  think  we  did  provide  some  shotguns  for  a  training  pro- 
gram but  we  have  never  bought  any  other  kinds  of  weapons.  We  will 
provide  only  special -purpose  vehicles.  We  will  provide,  for  example, 
a  prisoner  van.  You  should  sit  in  on  some  of  our  council  meetings  and 
hear  the  discussions  as  to  whether  the  vehicle  being  requested  comes 
under  the  definition  of  a  "special  purpose  vehicle."  But,  as  I  said,  we 
will  provide  a  prisoner  van  as  an  example. 

I  think  we  bought  the  city  of  Falls  Church,  or  Fairfax,  some  small 
motor  scooters  to  use  in  patrol ing  shopping  centers.  The  officers  could 
stop  and  rattle  the  nob  on  the  door  without  having  to  climb  in  and 
out  of  an  automobile  and  that  was  a  controversial  one  because  some 
of  our  council  members  felt  it  was  not  special  purpose  but  for  patrol. 
For  special  purpose  vehicles,  in  fiscal  year  1969  we  spent  7.5  percent 
of  the  total  bloc  grant,  in  1970,  2.2  percent,  in  1971,  3.5  percent,  and 
it)  1^72.  n.l  non-ent.  They  are  all  the  vehicles  we  have  bought. 

Now  we  do  buy  other  kinds  of  specialized  equipment  like  finger- 
print kits,  night  vision  equipment  that  is  used  in  night  surveillance. 
We  have  bought  equipment  for  a  forensic  laboratory  system.  We  have 
structured  and  designed  with  the  SPA's  leadei-ship,  a  comprehensive 
statewide  laboratorv  svstom.  with  a  central  laboratory  in  Richmond 
and  thrpp  regional  labs. 

Mr.  McClokt.  T  iust  have  one  more  question  Madam  Chairman.  You 
mav  have  heard  my  question  this  morninjr  directed  to  Mr.  Owen.  I 
would  like  to  ask  it  of  von.  What  is  vour  opinion  of  the  augmented 
role  T  su£ro"ested  for  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcpment  and 
Criminal  Justice  in  the  area  of  gathering,  evaluating,  and  disseminat- 
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ing  information  regarding  the  most  expertly  produced  projects  de- 
veloped by  States  with  LEAA  funds  or  by  the  National  Institute 
itself? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes.  I  think  that  there  is  great  merit  in  the  approach 
taken  in  the  revenue  sharing  bill  of  isolating  still  within  the  LEAA, 
the  funds  for  the  National  Institutes.  There  needs  to  be — I  think 
Mr.  Owen  spoke  to  this — there  needs  to  be  much  more  technology 
transfer  pertaining  to  evaluations.  We  are  exchanging  that  kind  of 
information  within  our  State.  We  have  a  system  structured  within  our 
State  for  doing  this  so  that  a  locality  in  tidewater  can  share  with 
northern  Virginia  what  has  taken  place  in  various  kinds  of  programs. 
Now",  we  need  some  national  programs,  in  my  opinion,  from  which  our 
findings  with  respect  to  a  particular  type  of  program  can  be  shared 
with  Michigan  or  California  and  vice  versa. 

Now  the  Institute,  I  think,  has  concentrated  so  far  on  research. 
"Wliat  they  have  done  has  been  excellent.  Insofar  as  they  have  pro- 
duced materials,  these  have  been  made  available  to  the  States  and 
thus  been  shared,  but  I  share  your  view  that  we  need  very  much  to 
have  a  better  exchange  of  information  as  between  States. 

Now,  of  course,  you  could  say  I  suppose  that  the  States  could  form 
some  sort  of  consortium  to  acomplish  this.  We  don't  need  to  rely  neces- 
sarily on  the  Federal  Government  for  that  purpose.  A  State  con- 
sortium may  in  fact  be  the  best  approach. 

Mr.  McClory.  Thank  you  for  a  very  illuminating  statement.  It 
will  be  very  helpful  so  far  as  the  work  of  this  subcommittee  is  con- 
cerned. I  have  concluded  my  questions.  Madam  Chairman. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Harris,  clo  you  recall  under  the  1968  act  there  is 
language  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  the  act  should  be  construed  to 
require  the  maintenance  of  racial  balances  or  quotas  as  a  condition  of 
funding  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  remember  that. 

Ms.  JoRDAX.  The  Attorney  General,  when  he  appeared  before  this 
committee,  made  much  of  the  fact  that  that  section  will  be  eliminated, 
and  that  grantee  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  sex, 
is  prohibited  by  section  308  of  the  administration  bill. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Federal  Government  has  in  the  past  exer- 
cised an  oversight  responsibility  where  your  State  functioning  under 
LEAA  was  concerned,  to  determine  whether  discrimination  was,  in 
fact,  taking  place  vis-a-vis  the  use  of  these  funds;  discrimination  in 
employment  or  any  other  sense  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  Did  they?  Oh,  very  definitely.  I  can  say  with  certainty 
that  they  did. 

If  I  may,  I  will  describe  the  process. 

This  was  througli  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  of  LEAA.  Mr.  Rice,  I 
believe,  directs  that  in  LEAA.  What  they  did  was  first  get  a  computer 
]:>rintout  of  their  own  of  all  the  agencies  to  whom  we  had  made  grants, 
the  police  agencies.  Thoy  started  with  the  police.  All  the  police  agen- 
cies to  whom  we  liad  made  grants. 

When  we  got  the  printout  we  verified  it  and  it  was  accurate.  It  was 
almost  every  police  agency  in  Virginia  except  the  small  towns  I  spoke 
about  this  morning,  where  w^e  have  forces  of  five  men  or  less.  But  all 
the  major  police  agencies,  some  200  or  250,  of  course,  have  received 
grants  f  I'om  us. 
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The  Office  of  Civil  Rights  then  had  prepared  a  very  comprehensive 
form  which  addressed  all  kinds  of  questions. 

I  would  ask  you,  if  you  will :  I  don't  have  the  form,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful,  Madam  Chairman,  if  you  could  get  a  copy  of  that 
form  from  LEAA  and  you  could  see  the  kinds  of  questions  that  were 
addressed  by  each  of  these  police  agencies. 

LEAA's  original  intention  was  to  send  that  form  directly  from 
LEAA  to  each  police  agency  and  ask  for  it  to  come  back  to  LEAA. 
We  in  Virginia  objected  to  that.  We  felt  that  the  State  ought  to  be  in- 
volved also  in  this  undertaking  witli  the  localities.  We  were  the  only 
State — I  managed  to  talk  Mr.  Rice  into  this.  He  permitted  us  to  vary 
from  the  normal  procedure.  He  eent  us  the  forms  and  I  sent  them  out 
from  our  agency  to  each  of  the  police  agencies  and  asked  that  they  be 
sent  back  to  us  and  we  asumed  responsibility  for  their  correct  com- 
pletion and  for  their  accuracy. 

We  then  packed  them  up  and  mailed  them  off  to  LEAA.  In  the 
process,  we  made  copies  of  this  information  for  our  own  purposes  and 
have  used  this  to  great  advantage. 

I  understand  from  Mr.  Rice,  and  you  could  see  on  the  form,  that 
this  material  had  been  designed  for  coding  in  some  way  in  a  computer. 
I  had  a  staff  member  inquiring  about  that  this  week,  to  see  if  we  could 
get  the  printout  from  their  computer  so  that  we  would  have  this  in- 
formation available  for  activities  of  our  own. 

We  are  trying  to  structure  a  program  of  our  own  to  see  if  we  can't 
have  more  minority  recruitment.  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  as  I  think 
you  know.  We  had  the  problem  in  connection  with  our  supervisory 
board.  We  wanted  to  have  a  board  member  from  a  governing  body 
who  was  black.  We  have  no  way  of  conti'olling  who  gets  elected  to 
local  governing  bodies,  but  Ave  wanted  a  person  who  was  black  on  our 
State  council.  And  we  had  one  heck  of  a  time  because  there  aren't 
but  five  or  six  black  county  supervisors  in  all  Virginia. 

I  wish  there  were  106,  but  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  can't  do  any- 
thing about. 

But  we  can  do  an  awful  lot  in  assisting  local  police  agencies  in  mi- 
nority recruitment.  A  lot  of  our  local  agencies  have  done  great  work. 
Richmond,  in  particular,  has  dramatically  increased  the  minority  rep- 
resentation on  their  police  force  in  the  last  2  years.  They  have  a  very 
positive  program  which  we  have  fully  supported. 

]Ms.  JoRDAX.  Mi:  Harris,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony, 
you  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  committee  and  we  appreciate  your 
coming. 

INIr.  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  JoRDAX.  There  will  be  no  hearing  tomorroAv.  We  will  reconvene 
at  10  o'clock  on  Monday. 

[Whereupon,  at  1 :80  p.m.  the  committee  recessed  until  10  a.m., 
Monday,  March  26, 1973.] 
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MONDAY,   MARCH  26,    1973 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  No.  5  or  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Wdshington^  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room  2141, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  [chair- 
man] presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Rodino,  Jordan,  Mezvinsky,  and 
Hutchinson. 

Also  present :  Daniel  L.  Cohen,  counsel ;  and  Franklin  G.  Polk,  as- 
sociate counsel. 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  hearing  will  be  in  order.  Tliis  morning,  as 
we  continue  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  hear- 
ings, our  first  witness  will  be  the  Honorable  Mayor  Gribbs  of  the  city 
of  Detroit. 

I  understand  that  you  have  to  get  away  rather  early  this  morning. 
In  that  same  regard,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  complete  our  hearing  to- 
day before  lunch,  so  that  we  will  in  that  sense,  be  in  keeping  with 
your  schedule. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROMAN  S.  GRIBBS,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF  DETROIT, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  ANTHONY  BERTONI,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
POLICE 

Mr.  Gribbs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you.  Mayor  Gribbs. 
I  appreciate  your  coming  here  from  the  city  of  Detroit  and  giving  us 
the  benefit  of  your  views  and  the  expertise  you  have  developed  re- 
garding the  law  enforcement  assistance  program. 

We  are  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Gribbs.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  very  pleased  to  appear  here  this 
morning.  We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  assistance  to  fight  crime  and  improve  criminal 
justice. 

On  my  right,  if  I  may.  I  would  like  to  mention  for  the  record 
that  I  am  pleased  to  present  the  superintendent  of  police  of  the  De- 
troit Police  Department,  Mr.  Anthony  Bertoni,  who  will  have  just 
a  comment  or  two,  but  principally  we  are  here  to  respond  to  the 
questions  of  the  Chair  and  the  committee. 

With  your  permission.  :Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  have  entered 
into  the  record  a  position  paper  that  was  prepared  by  the  National 
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League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  It  describes  in 
greater  detail  the  recommendations  which  I  propose  to  make  briefly 
this  morning. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Without  objection,  the  document  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record. 

[The  document  referred  to  follows :] 

National  League  of  Cities, 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 

The  Cities  and  Law  Enforcement  Assistance>— A  Review  of  the  Need  for 
FEDE^iAL  Assistance  to  Cities 

I.  introduction 

We  believe  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  in  five  years 
of  operation,  has  done  a  number  of  extremely  good  and  important  things.  Be- 
cause much  criticism  of  the  Administration  has  l)een  aimed  at  complete  repudia- 
tion of  the  Act  and  LEAA,  and  because  the  Administration  has  at  times  inter- 
preted all  criticism  as  completely  negative,  we  begin  by  reviewing  what  we  regard 
as  a  few  of  the  best  activities  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  and  1970. 

At  the  same  time,  we  also  believe  that  the  LEAA  program,  in  its  present  form, 
is  very  seriously  bogged  down  in  red  tape,  multiple  reviews,  delay,  and  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  that  much  of  the  promise  of  the  "Safe  Streets  Act"  program  has 
been  lost  in  that  process. 

Given  this  set  of  contrasting  factors,  we  offer  a  series  of  suggestions  in  parts 
IV  and  V  of  this  statement  which  we  believe  will  substantially  improve  the  abil- 
ity of  this  program  to  impact  on  the  crime  problem  in  this  country. 

Positive  aspects  of  the  program 

To  begin,  it  is  important  to  describe  a  few  of  the  successes  of  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram which  we  believe  have  a  long  term  national  significance.  These  include : 

At  present  there  are  in  all  of  the  nation's  largest  cities,  full  time  staffs  devot- 
ing thenif^elves  to  planning,  research,  and  program  development,  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  crime  and  improving  criminal  ju.stice  for  those  cities.  A  very  major 
part  of  the  credit  for  this  fact  is  attributable  to  the  "Safe  Streets  Act"  program, 
and  funds  made  available  by  LEAA  for  this  pui*pose.  Concurrently  there  have 
been  established  planning  and  research  staffs  in  essentially  all  of  the  nation's 
large  and  medium  sized  police  departments  (to  v^hich,  of  course,  most  of  the 
crime  in  the  nation  is  reported),  either  in  the  fonn  of  specific  units  with  plan- 
ning as  their  dedicated  function,  or  in  the  form  of  executive  and  staff  assistants 
to  chiefs  of  police. 

At  least  two  very  important  pasitions  in  criminal  justice  which  are  essentially 
new  since  1968  have  been  firmly  established  and  have  demonstrated  their  value. 
We  refer  to  court  administrators  and  police  legal  advisors  (other  positions  can 
also  be  cited).  LEAA  has  undenvritten  at  substantial  cost  the  development  of 
the.se  two  professional  activities,  and  deserves  credit  for  their  substantial  benefits 
to  criminal   justice. 

In  the  area  of  education  we  note  with  pleasure  that  across  the  country  in- 
dividuals who  were  substantially  assisted  in  their  dramatic  rises  in  criminal 
justice  agencies  by  LEEP,  LEAA's  education  program,  are  just  now  emerging  as 
chief  executives  and  key  policy  ofl^cials  in  the  top  managements  of  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies.  The  chiefs  of  police  of  Madison,  Wisconsin  ;  Richmond,  California ; 
Birmingham,  Alabama  ;  and  many  others  are  examples.  These  individuals  are 
manifest  signs  that  some  of  the  promi.se  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has  been  ful- 
filled by  LEAA.  In  addition,  there  is  excellent  reason  to  believe  that  the  LEEP 
program,  taken  together  with  other  LEAA-sponsored  training  programs,  is  cur- 
rently achieving  a  large-scale  and  highly  significant  rise  in  the  educational  levels 
and  profes.sional  backgrounds  among  middle  management  personnel  in  our  na- 
tion's criminal  justice  agencies.  The  Detroit  Police  Department  currently  has 
almost  1,000  officers  attending  college. 

We  have  to  look  directly  at  the  fact  that  the  crime  rate  nationally  is  climbing 
le.sfi  rapidly,  and  the  absolute  level  of  reported  crime  is  lower  this  year  than  last 
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in  a  significant  number  of  crime-ridden  cities.  Quite  aside  from  very  complicated 
and  basically  correct  criticisms  regarding  reported  crime  rates,^  the  rate  of  crime 
growth  does  appear  to  be  abating,  and  some  LEAA  programs  have  had  some 
influence  upon  that  abatement,  although  only  a  few  have  had  demonstrably  large 
effects.  We  are  rather  more  circumspect  than  LEAA  in  claiming  direct  credit  for 
the  reduction  overall,  however,  and  would  prefer  to  say,  more  candidly,  yes,  the 
LEAA  program  has  undoubtedly  helped,  but  by  and  large  we  don't  know  why 
crime  growth  is  slowing ;  and  we  wish  someone  would  look  at  the  question  longer 
before  we  jump  at  the  first  self-serving  conclusion. 

AVith  regard  to  the  dramatic  decreases  reported  in  most  major  crimes  in  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  recently,  there  are  several  significant  points  to  keep  in 
mind.  First,  the  reported  decreases  do  tend  to  demonstrate  that  a  massive,  con- 
centrated spending  effort  can  affect  crime  rates  within  a  single  major  city.  Sec- 
ond, the  amount  of  funds  being  expended  in  D.C.  on  this  crime  reduction  effort 
are  far  greater  than  those  available  to  any  normal  city  in  this  nation,  whether 
through  its  normal  budgetary  process,  through  LEAA  funding,  or  through  a 
combination  of  the  two.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  a  success  story  of  national 
significance  for  LEAA,  it  can  be  repeated  in  other  cities  only  if  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  is  amended  to  provide  both  the  immediacy  and  magnitude  of 
funding  currently  found  in  the  District.  This  is  not  an  easy  task. 

In  1968  the  annual  budget  of  the  D.C.  Metropolitan  Police  was  about  $49 
million.  In  1973  it  will  be  about  .$96  million  (for  a  current  population  of  740,000), 
largely  due  to  the  special  appropriations  increases  the  Attorney  General  men- 
tioned in  his  recent  testimony.  To  put  these  numbers  in  perspective,  Dallas,  popu- 
lation 861,000,  has  a  police  budget  of  $27,123,000  in  1973;  Boston,  population 
630,000,  has  a  police  budget  of  $46,394,000 ;  Plioenix,  population  705,000,  has  a 
police  budget  of  $28,813,000 ;  San  Diego,  population  773,000,  has  a  police  budget 
of  $17,076,000:  and  San  Francisco,  population  715,000,  has  a  police  budget  of 
$48,736,000.  The  increase  alone  in  the  D.C.  police  budget  since  1968  is  greater 
than  the  total  current  police  budget  of  any  city  of  comparable  size  in  this 
country ;  and  the  current  D.C.  budget  for  police  is  $19  million  larger  than  those 
of  San  Diego,  Phoenix,  and  Dallas  put  together.  LEAA  proposes  to  distribute 
through  the  variable  passthrough  about  $340  million  directly  to  local  govern- 
ments. To  achieve  a  similar  sum  of  money  in  each  city  as  has  been  received  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  alone  (not  paying  attention  to  courts  and  cor- 
rections), all  the  money  would  be  used  entirely  in  seven  cities.  This  simply  is 
not  what  LEAA  is  about. 

The   administration   proposal 

There  is  much  that  is  very  good,  and  with  which  we  heartily  agree  in  the 
Administration's  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  proposal.  The  proposal 
would  greatly  decentralize  federal  authority  to  the  States,  and  reduce  the  over- 
sight and  over-the-shoulder  functions  of  the  Administration.  However,  beyond 
the  state  level  what  is  proposed  is,  in  effect,  a  state-administered  categorical 
grant  program.  The  proposal  fails  to  address  the  most  important  problem  of  the 
existing  program  :  red  tape,  uncertainty,  delay,  and  a  many-layereil  bureaucracy. 
Further,  in  some  respects  the  proposal  is,  we  believe,  inimical  in  its  practical 
result  to  the  concepts  of  New  Federalism  and  special  revenue  sharing.  Two 
examples  suffice  for  now  : 

The  Administration  Bill  states  as  purpose  number  (2)  :  "fit  is  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to]  .  .  .  encourage  states  and  units  of  general  local  governments  to 
prepare  and  adopt  comprehensive  plans  .  .  ."  That  is,  paperwork,  as  opposed  to 
planning. 

The  proposed  bill  sets  out  roles  for  state  and  "areawide"  planning  bodies,  but 
not  for  local  units  of  government. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  his  recent  testimony  and  answers  to  questions  before 
Congressman  Rodino's  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  said  that  the  red  tape  will  be 
cut  by  the  Administration  proposal  by  cutting  out  the  federal  layer.  He  antici- 
pates a  10%  cut  in  staff  immediately  as  a  result  of  this  bill.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 400  employees  at  LEAA  headquarters  and  regions,  and  more  than  1000 
employees  of  state  planning  agencies.  A  cut  of  40  persons,  10%  of  the  federal 
complement,  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  much  less  than  3%  of  the  bureaucracy 


1  Incliulinfr  (1)  the  susceptibility  of  reported  crime  rates  to  Intentional  and  unintentional 
alnise.  and  (2)  the  weak  relationship  of  reported  crime  rates  to  actual  crime,  assuming 
minimal  abuse. 
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through  which  the  money  must  sift  before  it  reaches  local  governments.  We 
agree  with  the  Attorney  General's  objectives  completely,  but  this  bill  does  not 
address  the  red  tape  problem. 

The  Attoniey  General  also  said  in  his  answers  to  the  Congress'  questions  that 
the  funds  have  flowed  slowly  for  two  reasons  :  because  the  Administration  wanted 
to  do  the  job  carefully,  and  because  the  Congress  has  been  very  late  in  appro- 
priating funds.  Indeed,  that  may  be  so,  but  it  doesn't  address  the  question  of 
why,  after  the  states  receive  both  money  from  the  federal  government  and  input 
from  the  cities  it  typically  takes  six  months  to  one  year  for  the  state  to  put  the 
two  together  and  send  a  check  to  the  local  government  applying.  It  takes  that 
time  because  each  state,  under  both  the  existing  and  proposed  legislation,  must 
set  up  what  is  in  effect  a  unique  and  tailored  categorical  grant  program  within 
its  boundaries  in  order  to  spend  the  money.  This  is  extraordinarily  wasteful,  and 
its  practical  result  is  lost  time,  uncertainty,  and,  all  too  often,  the  very  real 
subverting  of  the  local  effort  to  set  local  priorities. 

Consequently,  in  the  sections  which  follow,  major  problems  with  the  existing 
program  which  are  not  addressed  in  the  proposed  bill,  and  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors'  proposed  remedies,  are 
outlined. 

II.    PROBLEMS    WITH    THE    STATE    GRANT    PROGRAM 

State  grant  review  and  administration  is  a  time-consuming  and  bureaucratic 
process  which  has  tended  to  discourage,  confuse,  and  frustrate  local  ofllcials  seek- 
ing LEAA  funds  for  the  reduction  of  crime  and  improvement  of  their  criminal 
justice  systems.  Several  factors  common  to  almost  all  states  largely  account  for 
this  current  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  grant  review  process. 

A  multi-layered  bureaucracy 

Local  grant  applications  are  subject  to  review  and  comment  by  several  review 
agencies  (and  staffs  of  these  agencies),  resulting  in  a  great  duplication  of  effort 
.  on  the  part  of  both  the  applicants  and  the  reviewing  agencies.  The  time  lag  be- 
tween submission  of  an  application  and  receipt  of  funds  to  begin  a  program  is 
typically  6-12  months.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  close  scrutiny  of  grant 
applications  by  as  many  as  ten  different  review  levels  does  anything  to  improve 
and  strengthen  programs  to  reduce  crime.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  to  the 
contrary,  that  such  scrutiny  at  so  many  different  levels  has  had  a  negative  effect 
on  the  "development  of  innovative  crime  reduction  programs  at  the  local  level. 
One  negative  effect  is  to  skew  city  applications  towards  "hardware"  programs. 

Programs  for  training,  education,  improved  services,  and  new  services  usually 
require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  a  local  government  and  have 
to  be  carried  out  within  a  specific  time  frame.  Given  current  funding  uncertainty 
and  long  delays,  it  often  makes  more  sense  to  some  criminal  justice  agencies  to 
submit  equipment  and  hardware  applications  to  the  state  for  LEAA  funding. 
Many  police  agencies  which  are  generally  viewed  as  very  progressive  have  used 
LEAA  funds  primarily  for  hardware  and  supplementary  activities.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  Oakland,  California  are  good  examples.  Hardware  applications  do 
not  require  an  agency  to  expend  a  great  deal  of  personnel  time  and  cities  do  not 
have  to  worrv  about  their  ability  to  carry  new  employees  on  a  non-existent  city 
budget  surplus  while  awaiting  grant  approval  or  funds.  If  a  hardware  applica- 
tion is  denied,  it  does  not  represent  as  great  a  loss  in  personnel  time  and  energy  as 
do  those  applications  which  require  a  great  deal  of  work  prior  to  implementation. 
This  process  gives  a  distorted  picture  of  what  local  criminal  justice  agencies 
really  need  and  want  and  provides  ammunition  to  critics  of  LEAA. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  design  a  program  which  calls  for  innovative  thinking  and 
progressive  planning  on  the  parts  of  local  governments,  and  then  to  provide  ma- 
chinery for  planning  which  deliberately  eliminates  effective  local  input  into  the 
program.  This  state-dominated  planning  approach  of  the  administration's  bill,  in 
combination  with  the  bill's  continuation  of  an  uncertain  funding  process,  will 
insure  that  no  wise  man  would  risk  his  best  thinking  to  its  delays  and  uncer- 
tainty, unless  he  has  an  extraordinarily  good  relationship  with  his  Governor. 

Superimposed  priorities 

With  the  current  fiscal  problems  of  most  large  metropolitan  areas,  the  identi- 
fication of  priorities  is  an  essential  component  of  the  planning  process.  Tlie  pri- 
orities actually  funded  in  most  states,  however,  are  a  reflection  of  what  state 
planners  think  local  units  of  government  should  be  doing  to  reduce  crime  and 
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improve  the  criminal  justice  system,  rattier  than  a  consideration  of  real  local 
needs,  aspirations  or  capabilities. 

Tlie  language  in  the  Administration's  proposed  bill  would  exacerbate  the  prob- 
lem by  further  undercutting  the  input  of  locally-articulated  priorities.  The  stated 
purpose  of  Part  B  of  the  bill,  mistakenly,  is  encouragement  to  states  and  locals 
to  prepare  and  adopt  comprehensive  plans— not  to  do  planning,  perhaps  the  least 
imix>rtant  form  of  which  is  the  final  printed  document.  The  state  alone  is  given 
responsibility  to  "define,  develop,  and  correlate  programs  and  projects"  for  both 
states  and  locals,  and  to  "establish  priorities"  for  the  whole  state,  presumably 
including  locals.  This  does  not  sound  to  us  like  a  partnership  of  federal,  state, 
and  local  governments. 

The  Administration  bill  claims  to  alleviate  the  problem  by  removing  the  top 
layer  from  decision-making.  The  top  layer  never  has  been  involved  in  individual 
grant  decisions  from  the  state  block  grants,  which  constitute  85%  of  the  pro- 
gram funds  involved  in  the  Act.  The  remaining  several  layers  are  untouched 
in  the  Administration's  proposal. 

Guidelines  and  information  flow 

States  have  been  largely  unable  to  establish  information  flows  that  provide 
strong  leadership,  or  that  benefit  potential  applications  for  funds.  Information 
about  LEAA  and  SPA  budgetary  and  other  guidelines  is  usually  gained  through 
a  process  of  trial  and  error.  An  applicant  is  told  very  quickly  if  something  is  in- 
consistent with  the  guidelines,  and  thus,  he  eventually  gains  some  familiarity 
with  the  correct  procedures  to  follow  by  the  process  of  elimination.  Often,  how- 
ever, information  about  deadlines  for  submission  of  grant  applications,  reports, 
etc.  is  not  widely  disseminated,  leading  to  further  frustration  and  confusion. 
Imagine,  as  happened  to  many  potential  applicants  in  the  Metropolitan  Region 
in  Minnesota  this  year,  calling  the  state  in  January  of  1973  and  being  told  it  was 
too  late  to  submit  an  application  for  1973,  but  to  call  again  in  1974. 

The  LEAA  guidelines  have  never  clearly  delineated  how  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  are  to  be  met.  Some  responsibility  for  this  must  come  back  to  rest 
with  the  Congress.  The  current  legislation  is  contradictory  and  rather  vague 
on  several  key  points.  Most  responsibility  for  the  continuing  uncertainties  in 
the  Act  must,  however,  be  put  with  LEAA — specifically  in  its  failure  to  develop 
workable  guidelines.  For  example,  the  Act  specifies  that  state  plans  must  "pro- 
vide for  the  allocation  of  adequate  assistance  to  deal  with  law  enforcement 
problems  in  areas  characterized  by  both  high  crime  incidence  and  high  law 
enforcement  activity."  The  puri)ose  of  this  clause  is  clear.  Its  specific  imple- 
mentation could  have  been  readily  defined  in  LEAA  guidelines.  However,  the 
guidelines  do  not  specify  in  any  greater  detail  what  constitutes  adequate  as- 
sistance. As  a  result,  confusion  exists  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels.  Local 
officials  believing  that  this  provision  in  the  Act  guaranteed  a  certain  level  of 
funding  to  localities  with  high  crime  incidence  are  in  some  cases  upset  with 
the  way  these  funds  have  been  allocated,  even  where  the  absolute  amounts 
allocated  are  substantial.  Many  feel  that  their  states  have  not  lived  up  to  the 
intention  of  the  Act.  In  an  attempt  to  resolve  (his  and  other  guideline  problems, 
NLC  and  USCM  submitted  a  very  long  and  detailed  comment  on  LEAA  guide- 
lines on  March  10,  1972.  To  date,  LEAA  has  been  unable  to  respond,  either  in 
rebuttal  or  by  clarifying  the  guidelines. 

The  vague  interpretations  of  the  Act  by  LEAA  have  served,  in  short,  only  to 
further  the  dissention  and  division  between  state  and  local  governments. 

in.    THE   PKOBLEMS   OF   LEADERSHIP 

There  has  been,  as  numerous  critics  have  claimed,  a  serious  lack  of  leadership 
on  the  parts  of  federal  and  state  governments  under  this  Act.  Those  who  would 
claim  a  universal  lack  of  leadership  are  patently  exaggerating — the  written 
output  of  the  National  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Goals  and  Standards  is 
a  recent  and  good  example  to  the  contraiy.  Although  not  perfect,  large  portions 
of  this  work  are  fresh  and  excellent  guidelines  for  improvement.  Unfortunately, 
there  has  not  been  nearly  enough  of  this  kind  of  work  done. 
Ivformation 

At  the  federal  level,  LEAA  has  been  unable  to  identify  and  disseminate  in- 
formation about  program  activities,  or  even  to  capitalize  uix>n  those  project 
successes  they  have  by  informing  others  about  them.  The  National  Criminal 
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Justice  Reference  Service,  after  five  years,  is  still  not  in  full  operation.  Base- 
line statistical  studies  planned  by  the  National  Institute  are  not  completed, 
and  areas  of  clear  need  for  information  exchange,  like  training  and  diversion 
programs,  have  not  begun  to  be  formalized.  Planning  leadership  has  consisted 
exclusively  of  painful  and  elaborate  reviews  of  mountains  of  paper,  called 
"plans",  required  of  and  submitted  by  states.  The  states  themselves  have  at 
times  been  vociferous  critics,  along  with  cities,  of  I^EAA  guidelines. 

Technical  assistance 

LEAA  has  had  great  difficulty  in  administering  its  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  as  a  result  of  poor  dissemination  of  information  about  assistance 
available,  very  little— with  the  exception  of  the  Impact  program— has  been 
delivered  to  local  governments.  Nevertheless,  technical  assistance  presents  a 
powerful  opportunity  for  LEAA  to  exert  cooperative  and  non-coercive  leadership 
with  governments  and  criminal  justice  agencies.  The  Administration's  proposal 
would  distribute  most  of  this  function  to  the  states.  We  believe  that  the  majority 
of  this  function  ought  to  be  continued  at  the  federal  level,  but  agree  with  the 
Administration  that  the  National  Institute  may  well  be  a  logical  administrative 
location  for  technical  assistance. 

Giiidelines 

Guidelines  are  also  a  powerful  opportunity  for  leadership.  However,  vague, 
ambiguous,  or  late  guidelines  detract  immeasureably  from  the  ability  of  the 
federal  government  to  exert  that  leadership.  For  example,  no  discretionary 
guidelines  were  issued  in  1972  or  1971  until  after  all  funds  were  committed. 
Although  an  administrative  issue,  this  is  partial  cause  to  a  lack  of  trust,  con- 
fusion, and  uncertainty,  exaggerated  and  exacerbated  at  lower  levels  in  the 
multi-tiered  bureaucracy. 
The  role  of  the  state 

At  the  state  level,  partially  because  of  the  administrative  burden  of  an  elab- 
orate planning  and  grant  award  process,  the  states  have  failed  to  address,  al- 
most entirely,  at  least  three  functions  which  are  greatly  needed  by  local  govern- 
ments in  their  efforts  to  combat  crime  and  improve  criminal  justice. 

State  standards  and  goals 

The  first  of  these  functions  is  the  setting  of  standards  and  goals  for  criminal 
justice.  Some  states,  including  California  for  example,  have  set  standards  on 
court  delay  :  felony  indictments  must  be  brought  to  trial  within  60  days,  or  a 
similarly  reasonable  period.  Most  such  standards  have  been  the  result  of  legis- 
lative initiative,  and  state  planning  agencies  have  most  often  not  been  involved 
in  the  research  leading  to  their  adoption. 

Because  he  grasped  this  problem  and  the  consequences  of  criminal  code  revi- 
sion not  keeping  apace  of  changes  in  the  criminal  justice  system  and  crime,  Jerris 
Leonard  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  and  time  in  1971  and  1972  addressing  and 
working  with  state  legislators  around  the  country. 

Other  states'  planning  agencies  have  attempted  to  set  standards  administra- 
tively through  their  grant  processes.  The  Maryland  Crime  Commission— the 
LEAA  State  Planning  Agency  for  the  state — has  a  policy  of  not  granting  funds 
to  assist  any  police  department  having  less  than  10  full  time  officers.  The  intent 
of  the  "standard"  is  to  force  iwlice  consolidation.  Tlie  effect  of  the  standard  is 
to  pre-empt  the  judgment  of  local  elected  officials  as  to  whether  or  not  they  wish 
to  spend  extra  money  for  extra  services.  Fortunately,  as  LEAA  funds  constitute 
less  than  10%  in  the  aggregate  of  local  criminal  justice  expenditures,  the  effect 
of  such  "standards,"  as  set  by  many  state  planning  bodies  is  not  as  coercive  as 
it  might  be. 

However,  the  point  is  that  to  the  extent  that  such  standards  are  seti,  and 
standards  are  needed,  though  not  the  kind  represented  by  this  particular  ex- 
ample, they  need  to  be  developed  through  the  political  process,  with  the  consent 
of  elected  "local  and  state  officials.  State  planning  agencies  should  assist  in  their 
development  and  should  work  with  their  Governors  and  state  legislatures  to 
that  end.  They  have  not  generally  done  so.  Where  standards  are  set  and  en- 
forced through  the  grant  process,  they  are  a  bureaucratic  coercion  of  the  demo- 
cratic i)rocess.  This  function  cannot  be  carried  out  in  isolation  from  the  political 
process  (and,  incidentally,  as  a  result  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  Governor  made 
more  directly  responsible  for  state  staff  activities  in  the  Administration  pro- 
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posal),  and  state  planning  activities  need  to  more  directly  and  emphatically 
address  the  need  for  state  criminal  justice  goals  and  standards. 

State  training  and  education 

The  second  state  function  urgently  needed  by  local  governments  and  largely 
undone  by  the  states,  is  training  and  education.  Many  states  have  attempted  to 
impose  uniform,  training  programs  on  their  local  governments  (an  action  with 
which  we  disagree),  but  almost  none  have  moved  to  provide  comprehensive 
recruit  and  in-service  training  for  those  local  governments  which  are  not  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  economically  provide  solid  training  for  all  their  personnel. 

The  state  criminal  code 

The  third  function — much  more  controversial,  but  also  more  basic  than  the 
foregoing  two — is  that  of  research  and  review  regarding  the  obsolete  criminal 
codes  under  which  almost  all  states  and  localities  now  operate.  Some  states — • 
notably  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  and  California,  among  others — have  recently 
made  important  revisions  to  their  criminal  codes.  In  most  cases,  state  planning 
staff.s  have  been  involved  not  at  all,  or  only  peripherally  in  initiating  and  re- 
searching this  need. 

IV.    SUGGESTED    NEW   DIKECTIONS 

Five  years  experience  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has  indicated  to  local 
government  officials  and  local  criminal  justice  agencies  the  benefits  of  criminal 
justice  planning — ^consciously  engaging  all  pertinent  elements  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  programs  to  reduce  crime  and  improve  the  system.  That 
same  five  years'  experience  has  also  convinced  localities  that  the  Safe  Streets 
planning  process,  as  currently  legislated  and  administered,  is  actually  often 
detrimental  to  the  efforts  of  those  charged  with  controlling  crime. 

We  will  urge  the  Congress  to  make  three  major  changes  in  the  Safe  Streets 
Program. 

Provide  for  a  specific  local  role 

First,  there  must  be  stronger  support  of  planning  and  coordinating  efforts  at 
the  local  level.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  areas  (e.g.,  probation  subsidy) 
where  state-wide  planning  is  useful  and  some  (communication  systems)  where 
it  is  essential.  But  it  is  unrealistic  and  unworkable  to  ask  one  agency  at  the 
state  level  to  develop  one  or  many  plans  for,  for  example*  police-community 
relations  for  all  the  cities— large  and  small — in  the  state.  The  point  is  to  have 
those  most  deeply  affected  by  police-community  relations  in  a  particular  local 
government — citizens,  policemen  and  local  officials — look  at  their  problems  and 
develop  a  plan  of  action — not  simply  a  plan  document — to  improve  it.  In  short, 
appropriate  jurisdictions,  at  the  local  and  state  level  ought  to  be  setting 
priorities  for  Safe  Streets  monies  in  their  jurisdictions  and,  of  course,  ought 
to  be  held  accountable  for  those  decisions. 

Provide  a  strenffthened  and  redirected  State  role 

Second,  the  appropriate  role  for  the  State  Planning  Agency  is  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  support  to  the  local  governments  and  criminal  justice  agencies  within 
its  state.  As  it  stands  now,  the  SPA — while  required  by  the  current  Act  to  take  a 
leadership  role  in  improving  criminal  justice — is  so  embroiled  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  planning  document,  in  trying  to  second-guess  local  priorities,  and  in 
the  grant  award  iirocess  that  it  has  little  time  to  undertake  this  essential  leader- 
ship task.  We  call,  then,  for  removing  the  SPA  from  much  of  the  grant  award 
process  and  strengthening  its  capabilities  to  plan,  give  assistance,  advice  and 
support  to  state  and  local  criminal  justice  agencies. 

Simplify  the  grant  process 

Third,  the  grant  award  process  itself  must  be  vastly  simplified.  The  basic  intent 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  is.  and  should  remain,  to  provide  federal  assistance  to 
state  and  local  crime  control  and  improvement  efforts. 

The  Act  simply  is  not  providing  what  could  be  the  critical  impetus  to  creating 
real  improvements  when  a  local  official  says — as  more  and  more  local  officials 
are  saying — "If  it's  a  top  local  priority,  we  simply  cannot  risk  waiting  for 
Safe  Streets  funding."  These  local  officials  want  to  eliminate  extensive  pre-grant 
award  reviews  and  interruptions  of  project  operations,  and  to  substitute  for  those 
performance  evaluations  of  their  use  of  federal  monies. 
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Specifically,  the  new  Act  must  provide  that  local  govenuneats  receive  pass- 
through  funds  based  upon  a  formula  incorporating  population  and  crime  rate 
bases,  which  applies,  not  statewide,  but  to  individual  jurisdictions  with  serious 
crime  problems,  where  normal  city  and  county  criminal  justice  functions 
are  brought  together  to  work  jointly  on  their  local  crime  problems.  For  example, 
the  effect  of  the  following  specific  language  sections  is  to  provide  direct  formula 
grants  jointly  to  cities  of  over  50,000  population  and  their  counties,  to  coterminous 
city-counties,  to  urban  counties,  and  to  cities  which  have  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion all  functions  normally  contained  in  city- county  criminal  justice  systems- 
courts,  corrections,  and  police.  The  grant  award  process  would  involve  a  single 
yearly  application,  describing  planning  activities  and  planned  program  activities, 
which  application  would  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  state. 

LEAA  discretionary  funds  should  be  earmarked  for  two  purposes :  national 
scope  programs,  and  impact  and  improvement  programs  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  as  the  Administration  proposes. 

Match  requirements  should  be  eliminated  altogether.  Quite  aside  from  the 
Attorney  General's  correct  observation  that  match  is  a  bureaucratic  nightmare, 
the  fact  is  that  any  local  government  applying  for  funds  makes  a  very  sub- 
stantial investment  in  overhead  and  indirect  costs  to  obtain  and  administer 
those  funds.  The  amount  is  not  .5  or  10%,  as  allowed  by  OflBce  of  Management 
and  Budget  Circular  A87,  but  50-100%  in  real  costs. 

The'  Administration  bill  proposes  a  30%  state  "categorical"  program.  We 
have  alreadv  suggested  that  the  education  and  technical  assistance  funds  in  that 
amount  ought  not  to  be  allocated  in  this  way.  For  the  remainder,  we  believe  that 
a  10-15%  state  discretionary  program,  for  state  allocation  to  state  and  local 
governments  would  be  more  appropriate.  It  could  still  be  used  for  the  pressing 
problems  of  courts  and  corrections,  but  in  the  spirit  of  revenue  sharing,  rather 
than  another  categorical  program. 

Finally,  to  the  degree  that  local  government  proposals  are  reviewed  and 
approved  or  disapproved  by  states,  so  too  must  state  propo.sals  be  reviewed  by 
the  federal  government.  The  foregoing  proposal  would  take  most  of  the  complica- 
tion out  of  state  proposals,  as  they  would  not  be  required  to  second  guess  and 
report  on  all  local  priorities  in  the  state,  as  at  present.  Review  could  be  much 
simpler,  and  would  not  he  subject  to  as  much  controversy. 

These  changes  would  vastly  increase  the  impact  of  federal  dollars  on  the  crimp 
problem.  Those  who  have  to  cope  with  the  problem  would  be  required  to  set 
priorities,  would  get  monetary  assistance  when  they  needed  it.  and  would 
be  pronerlv  held  accountable— by  the  Federal  government  and  by  their  own 
constituent'-- for  how  thev  used  it.  The  State  Planning  Asrency  and  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  would  be  providing  the  types  of 
as«5istance  that  now  are  generally  unavailable. 

What  follows  below  are  the  specifics  of  our  proposal : 

V.    SPECIFIC   LANGUAGE   SUGGESTIONS   FOR  THE   ADMINISTRATION'S   PROPOSED  BILL 

The  following  proposed  changes  are  intended  to  accomplish  the  objectives  out- 
lined in  the  foregoing,  in  the  context  and  spirit  of  the  Administration  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  Bill. 

A.  Emphasize  planning,  rather  than  paperwork  : 

Change  Section  201  to  Read  :  "It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  encourage  states 
and  units  of  general  local  government  to  plan  and  get  priorities  based  on  their 
evaluation  of  state  and  local  problems  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice." 

B.  Create  a  specific  role  for  local  governments  in  this  partnership: 

1  Add  a  new  paragraph.  Section  202(c).  to  read  :  "Any  city  with  a  population 
above  .-.0,000  together  with  anv  county  with  such  a  city  within  its  boundaries, 
or  anv  countv  with  a  population  above  8.50.000  or  anv  city  with  a  population  over 
.50.000  which  has  jurisdiction  over  all  normal  county  criminal  justice  functions 
shnll  be  designated  a  special  impact  area  within  its  state  if  the  share  of  the  total 
state  reported  crime  within  the  city  or  the  county  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
share  of  the  total  state  population  ;  and  if  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  ap- 
plicable counties,  together  with  the  city  councils  of  any  cities  within  those  coun- 
ties with  populations  above  .50.000  and  high  crime  as  described  above  determine 
that  thev  wish  to  do  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  planning  on  a  uni- 
fied basis  within  that  county,  and  pass  a  resolution  or  ordinance  to  that  effect, 
creating  a  unified  planning  process  and  identifying  a  unified  planning  entity  which 
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shall  be  located  in  general  local  government  and  not  in  a  functional  criminal  jus- 
tice agency." 

2.  Change  the  heading  of  Section  203  to:  "Section  203  (a)  The  State  shall—" 

3.  Add  a  new  subsection,  Section  203(b),  to  read:  "Section  203(b)  :  Special 
impact  areas  shall — 

"(1)  develop,  after  appropriate  consultations  with  law  enforcement  agencies, 
and  public  and  private  agencies  maintaining  programs  to  reduce  and  control 
crime  and  delinquency,  jurisdiction-wide  plan  for  the  reduction  and  prevention 
of  crime  and  delinquency,  and  for  the  improvement  of  criminal  justice ; 

"(2)  define,  develop,  and  correlate  programs  and  projects  with  the  local  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  for  public  and  private  agencies  maintaining  programs 
to  reduce  and  control  crime  and  delinquency  within  their  jurisdiction; 

"(3)  establish  priorities  for  the  reduction  and  prevention  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency, and  for  the  improvement  of  criminal  justice,  throughout  their  jurisdic- 
tion; 

"(4)  adopt  measures  designed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  citizens  of  the  area 
the  contents  of  the  jurisdiction-wide  plan  and  any  substantial  modification  there- 
of, together  with  priorities  for  crime  control ; 

"(5)  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  amounts  received  under  special  revenue 
sharing  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  procedures  applicable  to  the  expenditure 
of  its  own  revenues  ; 

"(6)  adequately  take  into  account  the  plans,  needs  and  requests  of  all  law  en- 
forcement functions,  and  of  all  major  classes  of  public  and  private  agencies 
maintaining  programs  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency  within  their  jurisdiction  ; 

"(7)  provide  for  administration,  fiscal  control,  fund  accounting,  audit  and 
monitoring  and  evaluation  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
management  and  disbursement  of  funds  received  under  this  title,  in  cooperation 
with  the  state ; 

"(8)  provide  for  the  submission  of  such  reports  in  such  form,  at  such  times,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Governor  may  reasonably  require  to  evaluate 
the  overall  impact  of  the  special  impact  area  program  ; 

"(9)  provide  that  all  meetings  of  any  planning  organizations  established  under 
this  title  at  which  final  action  is  taken  respecting  the  approval  of  local  plans, 
nonconfidential  applications  for  or  award  of  funds,  and  the  allocation  or  expendi- 
ture of  such  funds  shall  be  public  meetings.  Such  meetings  shall  be  preceded  by 
a  public  notice  giving  the  time,  place,  and  general  nature  of  business  to  be 
transacted ;  and 

"(10)   provide  for  public  access  to  all  non-confidential  records." 

4.  Change  Section  203(2),  as  follows:  Delete  "and  the  units  of  general  local 
government  in  the  state"  and  "or  units." 

5.  Change  Section  203(3),  to  read:  "Establish  priorities  for  the  reduction 
and  prevention  of  crime  for  the  State." 

6.  Change  Section  203(6),  as  follows:  Delete  the  phrase  "and  provide  for  an 
appropriate  balanced  allocation  of  funds  .  .  .  and  high  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivity :" 

7.  Delete  Section  301(1))  (8),  which  is  redundant  to  the  changes  above. 

C.  Provide  for  review  and  approval  of  bith  states  and  special  impact  area  plans. 

1.  Change  Section  204 (t))  to  read:  "The  Attorney  General  shall  review  and 
approve  such  plans.  .  .  ." 

2.  Add  a  new  paragraph  to  Section  20Jf,  to  read :  "(c)  Each  special  impact  area 
within  each  state  shall  submit  an  anual  jurisdiction-wide  plan  to  the  Governor, 
and  shall  be  awarded  funds  upon  the  approval  of  that  plan  by  the  Governor." 

D.  Provide  for  local  determination  of  areawide  plans  and  priorities. 

Add  the  following  to  Section  202(h):  "Where  such  organizations  exist  or  are 
created  within  the  areawide  planninr/  organization'' s  jurisdiction,  whose  member- 
ships (ire  appointed  hy  the  local  gorcrmiioits  involved  for  an  express  purpose  in- 
clKding  that  of  criminal  justice  planning,  the  Governor  should  designate  such 
bodies,  in  preference  to  other  bodies  tvhose  members  are  not  appointed  locally." 

E.  Provide  for  direct  participation  of  local  governments  in  this  special  revenue 

sharing  program. 
1.  Replace  the  second  sentence  of  Section  306(a)  (1)  (A)  with  the  following: 
"Per  centum  determination  will  be  applied  to  85  per  centum  of  the  total  revenue 
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sharing  payment  after  reduction  of  the  amount  allocated  for  support  of  the 
planning  process  as  specified  in  Section  306 (a)  (1)  ;  the  remaining  15  per  centum 
may  he  used  by  the  state  for  local  or  state  adult  and  juvenile  corrections  pro- 
grams, court  programs,  technical  assistance,  and  law  enforcement  education,  or 
for  other  programs  as  described  in  Section  301  and  other  parts  of  this  Act." 

2.  Delete  the  waiver  clause  at  the  end  of  Section  306(a)  (1)  (A). 

3.  And  a  new  paragraph,  Section  306{a)  (1)  (C),  to  read:  ''Special  impact 
areas  shall  be  allocated  a  share  of  the  local  per  centum  funds  described  in 
Section  306ia)  (1)  (A),  above,  based  upon  an  equal  weighting  of  the  popula- 
tion within  the  area  and  the  reported  crime  in  the  area,  as  they  relate  to  total 
state  reported  crime." 

F.  Note  that  specific  language  to  implement  our  recommendation  with  respect  to 
new  emphasis  for  the  state  role  have  not  been  supplied  here. 

Mr.  Gribbs.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  appear  before  you  as  president  of  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  I^.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

More  importantly,  I  address  this  committee  on  a  subject  which  I  have 
been  personally  involved  and  concerned  with  most  of  my  adult  life.  I 
have  served,  as  many  of  you  know,  as  an  attorney,  as  a  public  prosecu- 
tor, as  a  traffic  court,  referee,  as  sheriff  of  the  third  most  populous 
county  in  the  United  States,  and  for  over  3  years  now  as  mayor  and 
conservator  of  the  peace  of  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Today  I  will  address  myself  to  the  administration's  proposed  law 
enforcement  special  revenue-sharing  legislation,  discussing  the  prin- 
cipiles  upon  which  it  is  built,  identifying  its  shortcomings,  and  offer- 
ing recommendations  that  might  improve  and  better  serve  those  prin- 
ciples of  "new  federalism,"  which  we  also  support. 

Before  beginning  this  task,  I  would  first  like  to  address  briefly,  the 
problem  of  crime  and  history  of  the  LEAA  program  to  date. 

First,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  about  the  problem  of  crime. 

In  January,  I  addressed  the  citizens  of  Detroit  on  the  state  of  the 
city.  I  was  able  to  highlight,  first  and  foremost,  Detroit's  success  in  re- 
ducing crime. 

In  1972  reported  crime  dropped  in  Detroit  by  15  percent.  Both 
property  crimes  and  personal  injuries  decreased  substantially. 

This  followed  a  drop  of  5  percent  in  1971  which  was  the  first  such 
drop  in  many  years.  These  reductions  are  actual  decreases  and  not 
merely  a  "decrease  in  the  increase." 

This  reduction  results  from : 

Improved  relations  between  police  and  citizens ; 

An  increase  in  the  size  of  the  force ; 

Greater  emphasis  on  minority  hiring ; 

The  development  of  comprehensive  drug  abuse  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs; 

The  acquisition  of  new  equipment,  including  personal  radios  for 
emergency  communications ;  and 

Other  numerous  improvements  in  practices,  procedures,  and  at- 
titudes. 

Improvements  in  Detroit  and  other  cities  do  exist— and  can  be 
documented.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  state  to  the  people  of  Detroit— 
to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  or  to  the  otlier  Members  of  Con- 
gress—that crime  is  no  longer  a  problem  in  our  Nation's  cities. 

You,  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  pointed  out  in  your  opening  remarks 
to  this  set  of  hearings  that  the  picture  presented  by  the  Uniform 
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Crime  Report  of  the  FBI  is  at  best,  hopeful.  Regardless  of  hopeful 
signs,  one  fact  remains  clear — the  absolute  number  of  crimes  reported 
to  the  police  in  this  country  continues  to  grow. 

The  cities  continue  to  need  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  deal  with  the  continuing  and  very  serious  problems  of  crime. 

The  second  area  that  I  want  to  address  is  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Acts  of  1968  and  1970.  The  bill  before  you  is,  of 
course,  the  proposed  successor  to  these  acts. 

I  believe  that  the  Safe  Streets  Act  program  has  played  a  crucial 
role  in  developing  our  capability  to  fight  crime  and  improve  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

For  example : 

The  law  enforcement  education  program  has  impressively  increased 
the  capabilities  of  management  in  criminal  justice  agencies  across 
the  country. 

Detroit  and  Wayne  County  have  initiated  a  court  administrator 
program  as  have  100  or  so  other  jurisdictions.  Funding  from  LEAA 
was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  this  program. 

Legal  ad\isers  and  executive  assistants  to  police  chiefs  are  other 
examples  of  new  professional  capabilities  attributable  to  LEiVA. 

Further,  all  of  the  Nation's  largest  cities  and  their  counties  now 
have  full-time  staffs  planning  and  improving  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem and  reducing  crime. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples.  Local  governments,  as  a  result  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act,  have  been  able  to  undertake  numerous  innovative 
and  significant  ventures  to  combat  crime. 

Having  briefly  touched  upon  the  problem  of  crime  and  the  history 
of  LEAA,  I  would  not  like  to  speak  to  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations Ijefore  this  subcommittee  and  the  Congress. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
realize  the  need  for  improvements  in  this  program  and  are  very  pleased 
to  see  that  the  administration  also  seeks  improvement  as  evidenced  by 
submission  of  a  special  revenue-sharing  proposal. 

The  principles  of  new  federalism  and  the  remarks  of  the  Attorney 
General  do  speak  to  our  needs. 

The  bill  itself  does  not  speak  to  them  completely  and  I  will  get  to 
that  in  a  minute. 

Two  of  the  principles  are  particularly  important  to  the  success  of 
this  program — and  I  want  to  emphasize  them. 

First,  the  Attorney  General,  in  testimony  before,  you  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  improving  the  management  capabilities  of  States  and 
local  units  of  government.  This  is  essential  and  we  could  not  agree 
more.  To  achieve  these  capabilities,  our  time  must  be  spent  addressing 
our  needs  and  our  priorities — not  in  the  exercise  of  bureaucratic  paper 
shuffling. 

Second,  the  concept  of  redistribution  of  revenue,  so  inherent  to  the 
new  federalism,  must  be  realized.  Under  the  current  legislation — we 
are  not  partners.  Local  governments,  except  where  the  State  is  espe- 
cially interested,  as  in  Detroit's  case,  are  forced  into  the  role  of  suppli- 
cant and  beggar. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  speaking  about  the  national  picture  and 
not  about  our  situation  in  Michigan.  We  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
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an  excellent  working  relationship  with  Gov.  William  Milliken  and 
with  Lt.  Gov.  James  Brickley  who  chairs  our  State  crime  commission. 

To  return  to  the  proposed  legislation — 

We  are  in  full  accord  with  the  general  principles  behind  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  bill.  However,  the  last  5  yeare  have  convinced  us 
that  there  remain  three  key  problems  with  the  actual  wordmg  of  the 
bill  before  you : 

1.  It  does  not  alleviate  the  problems  of  State-to-local  fund  flow ; 

2.  It  does  not  speak  to  the  need  of  a  direct  role  for  local 
governments ; 

3.  And  it  does  not  fully  address  itself  to  the  needed  improve- 
ment of  the  State's  management  capabilities. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration's  present  proposal  does  not  meet 
these  concerns  nor  does  it  fully  address  itself  to  the  new  federalism  con- 
cepts. Let  me  discuss  each  of  them  in  some  detail. 

First,  we  have  now,  and  will  continue  to  have  under  this  proposal,  a 
serious  problem  with  fund  flow.  Moneys  have  reached  local  govern- 
ments slowly.  As  a  general  ruje,  we  are  uncertain  as  to  how  much 
money  we  will  receive  and  for  what  it  can  be  used — right  up  until  the 
time  we  receive  it.  Then  we  are  expected  to  spend  it  immediately. 

It  takes,  on  the  average,  6  to  12  months  for  a  local  government  to 
receive  funds  after  first  articulating  a  program  idea,  providing  that 
program  is  not  vetoed  or  amended  in  the  process. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
that  a  chief  executive  of  a  local  government  cannot  submit  his  highest 
priorities  or  his  best  thinking  to  such  a  process  of  time  delays  and 
potential  vetoes.  It  is  just  not  good  managerial  practice. 

This  is  a  problem  quite  diff'erent  from  that  to  which  the  Attorney 
General  addressed  himself  in  his  testimony,  where  lie  cited  the  Ct>n- 
gress  slowness  in  appropriating  funds,  and  the  fact  that,  as  he  put  it, 
"Not  knowing  how  much  money  there  will  be  is  a  poor  basis  on  which 
to  build  a  sound  program," 

We  agree  with  this  statement  as  it  describes  precisely  the  position 
of  local  government  under  tlie  proposed  bill. 

Second,  the  administration's  proposal  makes  no  provision  for  any 
specific,  direct  local  role  in  the  program.  I  call  your  attention  to  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  bill,  which  you  will  find  defines  roles  for  States  and 
for  "areawide"  planning  organizations.  Note  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  a  direct  local  role. 

The  Attorney  General  testified  that  the  administration  wants  to 
allow  States  and  localities  to  set  their  own  priorities.  The  bill  will 
have  to  be  amended  if  we  are  to  have  that  op):)ortunity. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  bill  does  not  provide  for  a  full  partnership 
of  local  o-overnment — the  bedrock  of  new  federalism. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  I  must  comment  briefly  on  the  Attorney 
General's  statement  before  you  that  "The  kind  of  monev  appropriated 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  kind  of  money  which  States  can  send 
to  their  cities  under  the  new  act." 

The  fact  is  that  the  annual  budget  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment was  increased  from  $40  million  to  $9fi  million  between  1968 
and  197'3.  The  increase  of  $47  million  is  by  itself  larger  than  the  com- 
bined police  budgets  of  the  cities  of  San  Diego,  Phoenix,  and  Dallas. 
These  are  all  cities  of  comparable  size  to  Washington, 
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The  current  police  budget  for  Washington  is  only  17  percent  smaller 
than  my  own  police  budget,  in  a  city  well  over  twice  as  populous.  I  do 
not  intend  here  to  demean,  in  any  way,  the  accomplishment  in  Wash- 
ington with  respect  to  a  reduction  in  the  crime  rate.  I  simply  submit 
that  tliis  bill  will  not  provide  that  kind  of  infusion  of  moneys  to  the 
cities,  even  if  all  States  were  generous  to  a  fault. 

By  our  calculation,  the  total  funds  available  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  legislation  to  all  local  governments  through  the  variable 
passthrough  provision  total  $445  million,  just  over  five  times  the 
District  of  Columbia  annual  police  budget  in  1973. 

Third,  the  administration's  proposal  does  not  fully  address  itself 
to  the  needed  improvement  of  the  States'  management  capabilities. 

Under  the  existing  pr-ogram,  the  States  have  spent  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  effort  on  individual  reviews  of  all  local  priorities 
and  funding  activities.  Consequently,  some  crucial  leadership  respon- 
sibilities have  been  neglected. 

The  cutting  edge  of  State  leadership  and  authority  in  criminal 
justice  lies  in  its  ability  to  make  laws  governing  the  agencies  and 
processes  of  criminal  justice.  The  process  of  making  funding  decisions 
will  never  have  the  impact  of  this  power,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

Many  States  have  misdirected  much  of  their  energies  away  from  the 
normal  political  and  legislative  processes  of  State  government.  In- 
stead, too  much  energy  has  gone  into  elaborate  fund  flow  and  grant 
approval  procedures. 

Local  governments  need  assistance  from  their  States,  just  as  the 
States  need  help  from  the  Federal  Government.  State  standards  are 
lacking.  States  should  thoroughly  examine  their  criminal  codes,  and 
States  should  offer  help  with  training,  education,  and  technical  assist- 
ance programs,  especially  to  smaller  local  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  subcommittee — I  repeat — the 
administration's  proposal  does  not  meet  three  essential  needs:  Fund 
flow%  local  roles,  and  State  management  role  (not  related  to  actual 
grant  process). 

As  a  result.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  suggest  several 
approaches  which  would  more  adequately  meet  these  concerns,  thereby 
further  insuring  an  improved  "safe  streets"  program. 

First,  the  bill  must  provide  for  a  specific  role  for  cities  and  counties, 
working  together,  to  plan,  set  priorities,  and  develop  and  implement 
programs  in  all  jurisdictions  which  have  serious  crime  problems.  This 
role  should  not,  and  need  not,  preempt  the  responsibility  or  authority 
of  the  States  to  set  statewide  priorities  for  statewide  problems ;  for 
criminal  justice  agencies. 

The  local  role  must  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  States'  pre- 
rogative to  govern  by  legislation  or  to  administer  and  to  improve 
their  own  State  agencies.  "Wliat  we  propose  would  not  interfere. 

Local  governments  should  be  included  as  partners  in  this  bill.  We 
bear  over  70  percent  of  the  costs  of  criminal  justice  within  States, 
and  most  of  the  administrative  responsibility  for  its  operation. 

Over  70  percent  of  people  in  jail  awaiting  trial  and  serving  sentences 
are  held  at  the  local  level,  and  over  70  percent  of  police  are  employed 
at  the  local  level.  We  must  be  allow^ed,  as  the  Attorney  General  said, 
to  set  out  own  priorities  within  the  areas  of  our  responsibility. 
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As  you  know,  a  city  together  with  its  county  normally  contains  all 
of  the  basic  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system :  Police,  courts, 
prosecution,  defense,  probation,  and  corrections. 

In  some  cases,  a  city  alone,  or  a  county  alone,  contains  all  of  these 
elements. 

In  a  few  other  cases,  cities  and  counties  are  coterminous  and  contain 
all  these  functions.  In  a  very  fe.Av  cases,  in  two  or  three  small  States, 
the  State  rather  than  a  county  has  some  of  these  lower  jurisdiction 
functions. 

We  propose  specifically  that  these  city-county  combinations,  or 
equivalent  units,  as  they  perform  complete  sets  of  functions  be  desig- 
nated special  impact  areas  with  a  specific  planning  and  implementa- 
tion role. 

As  a  second  recommendation,  the  bill  must  greatly  simplify  the 
fund  flow  and  grant  award  process  with  respect  to  all  of  the  local 
governments  with  serious  crime  problems.  Allocations  of  funds  to 
these  local  governments  by  the  States  should  be  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  incorporating  both  crime  and  population  factors. 

Eligible  cities  and  counties  should  be  required  to  submit  a  joint  an- 
nual proposail  to  the  State  for  these  funds.  The  proposal  should  include 
both  planning  and  action  program  activities  on  a  joint  or  unified 
basis. 

\Vhat  we  propose,  in  short,  is  a  relationship  to  the  State  which  is 
equal  and  similar  to  that  of  the  State  to  the  Federal  Government.  No 
more  and  no  less. 

Third,  you  must  address  yourselves  to  the  need  to  emphasize  more 
concretely  the  substantive  role  of  the  States.  We  need  statewide  stand- 
ards. And  smaller  local  governments  especially  need  training  and  edu- 
cation; the  State  criminal  codes  need  review  and  revision. 

Fourth,  we  believe  that  substantial  technical  assistance  monevs 
and  the  law  enforcement  education  program  should  remain  at  the 
Federal  level. 

LEA  A  has  had  difficulty  in  administering  the  technical  assistance 
program.  As  a  result,  with  the  exception  of  the  eight  impact  cities,  re- 
latively little  of  this  assistance  has  gone  to  local  governments. 

Nevertheless,  technical  assistance  is  a  powerful  leadership  tool,  and 
the  Federal  Government  should  retain  sufficient  funds  to  deliver  as- 
sistance throughout  the  country. 

The  education  program  has,  by  contrast,  been  much  more  success- 
ful, and  in  order  to  retain  a  measure  of  uniformity,  it  should  continue 
from  the  Federal  level. 

Fifth,  we  believe  that  the  30-percent  provision  for  categorical  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  State  is  an  unwise  compromise  in  this 
special  revenue-sharing  proposal.  After  retaining  technical  assistance 
and  education  programs  at  the  Federal  le\el  (and  these  are  theoreti- 
cally one-third  of  that  30  percent),  a  more  useful  approach  would  be 
a  10-15  percent  discretionary  i^rogram  administered  by  the  State  for 
State  and  local  governments.  The  balance  would  then  be  added  to  State 
and  local  direct  action  moneys. 

Sixth,  match  requirements  should,  as  the  bill  provides,  be  eliminated 
altogether.  I  mention  this  point  only  to  emphasize  its  importance  to 
us.  In  addition  to  the  Attorney  General's  correct  observation  that 
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match  is  a  paperwork  nightmare,  each  time  a  local  government  applies 
for  or  administers  a  grant,  it  incvu'S  very  substantial  and  real,  but 
hidden,  overhead  and  indirect  costs  with  that  grant.  We  invest  our  per- 
sonnel and  money  once  to  apply  for  and  operate  the  grant.  We  should 
not  have  to  show  our  commitment  twice. 

Seventh,  and  the  last  of  our  recommendations,  is  a  simple  one.  We 
expect  that  States  will  review  our  plans  and  proposals,  and  approve 
or  disapprove  them,  under  the  approach  we  suggest.  We  States  should 
also  have  their  plans  and  applications  reviewed  and  approved  or 
disapproved. 

Under  the  approach  we  propose,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  State 
plan  to  review — its  statement  of  local  priorities — would  no  longer  be 
controversial,  as  local  governments  would  have  submitted  them  di- 
rectly. The  review  of  such  plans  should  be  relatively  quick  and 
painless. 

These  changes  must  be  made  before  the  program  will  significantly 
increase  the  impact  of  Federal  moneys  for  crime  control  and  criminal 
justice. 

The  changes  will  greatly  increase  the  speed  with  which  Federal 
moneys  are  converted  into  programs  at  the  street  level. 

The  changes  will  make  local  governments  full  partners  in  the  attack 
on  crime,  without  in  the  least  preempting  proper  State  authority  or 
responsibility. 

They  will  allow  responsibility  and  accountability  to  be  placed  on 
the  level  of  government  which  has  responsibility  to  the  public  for  each 
program  implemented. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  have  one  more 
request  before  I  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  the  invitation  to  speak 
to  you.  I  say  this  in  all  capacities,  as  mayor  of  Detroit,  as  president  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors. 

A  bill,  revised,  as  I  have  suggested,  is  needed  to  help  solve  the  crime 
problem. 

You  know  that  the  current  legislation  expires  on  June  30  of  this 
year.  Typically,  such  a  rapidly  approaching  expiration  would  result 
in  a  simple  extension  or  minor  amendments. 

Wliile  you  could  take  such  an  approach,  I  am  sure  you  and  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate  share  my  concern — a  significantly 
revised  criminal  justice  program  is  essential. 

I  urge  you  to  proceed  with  all  deliberate  speed  to  help  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  once  again,  and  Superintendent  Bertoni 
and  myself  will  be  very  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  from  your- 
self and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mayor  Gribbs,  for  a  very 
fine  statement.  It  eloquently  states  the  need  of  the  cities,  and  I  want 
you  to  know  that  the  notion  of  getting  money  to  the  areas  where  the 
need  is  greatest,  and  where  I  think  there  is  the  capability  for  effective 
use  of  funds,  I  think  certainly  makes  a  good  case. 

And  I  applaud  you  for  the  initiative  you  have  taken  in  this  area, 
which  is  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Mayor,  as  the  administration  explains  it,  special  revenue  sharing 
is  linked  to  the  concept  of  the  new  federalism.  The  President  and 
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the  Attorney  General  say  this  means  access  to  both  money  and  deci- 
sionmaking by  those  most  affected  by  the  problems.  But  is  this  really 
true  of  the  administration's  bill  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  No  ;  and,  ajrain,  that  was  one  of  the  maJor  points  in  my 
comments  and  my  formal  paper  that  you  accepted.  The  local  govern- 
ments are  not  full  partners,  and  we  urge  that  they  be  full  partners. 
With  70  percent  of  the  responsibility  and  the  experience  and  the  need 
being  at  the  local  level,  we  should  have  that  direct  capacity  to  make 
those  judgments,  pursuant  to  this  legislation  that  is  now  under  review. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  And  to  make  the  question  more  precise :  Does  this 
revenue-sharing  proposal  really  give  the  urban  localities  any  greater 
role  in  the  determination  of  how  this  money  is  to  be  distributed  and 
used  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  Not  in  our  judgment. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Or  are  the  benefits  of  this  special  revenue-shar- 
ing bill  really  going  mostly  to  the  State  governments  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  Well,  there  are  various  experiences  throughout  the  coun- 
try. And  we  in  Michigan,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  as  I  indicated,  are  an 
exception.  But  to  assure  the  fact  that  Michigan's  experience  and  De- 
troit's experience  is  the  experience  throughout  the  Nation,  we  are 
urging  that  the  law  provide  for  direct  funding  or  mandatory  pass- 
through,  if  you  will,  if  that  is  the  route  the  Congress  wants  to  take. 
This  will  assure  assistance  for  those  localities  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  have  been,  in  effect,  shortchanged  by  State  action  or  inaction. 

I  wish  they  could  all  have  the  experience  that  we  have  had  in  De- 
troit, where  we  have  gotten,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  $10  million  over 
the  last  5  years.  We  have  gotten,  we  feel,  a  fair  share  of  the  State 
funds,  because  of  the  enliglitened  leadershi])  in  the  stateliouse,  and  I 
mean  specifically  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor. 

But  that  is  not  the  case  in  other  cities  throughout  the  country.  We 
would  like  to  have  that  repeated  and  assured  by  legislation. 

Chairman  Rodino.  In  other  words,  this  kind  of  a  formula  would 
be  more  of  a  guarantee  if  it  were  written  into  the  law  rather  than 
left  to  the  leadership  of  some  State  governor  or  other.  The  good  luck 
in  Micliigan  may  not  be  the  case  always,  is  that  not  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  That  is  correct ;  yes. 

Chairman  Rodino.  One  of  mv  greatest  concerns  since  the  considera- 
tion of  tlie  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  is  that  Congress  provide  the  best 
mechanism  for  assuring  that  Federal  funds  reach  the  urban  areas 
where  the  real  needs  are  and  wliere  they  are  greatest. 

There  Avas  a  feeling  by  many  that  the  initial  196S  formula  was  in- 
adequate. I  was  one  of  those  wlio  expressed  concern  at  that  time. 

I  am  wondering:  how  has  that  so-called  "variable"  passthrough 
formula  adopted  by  the  1970  amendments  served  to  protect  the  cities' 
share  of  LE AA  moneys  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  Inadequate,  in  a  word. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Then  I  take  it,  Mavor,  from  the  position  you 
have  stated  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  you  feel  that  stricter  guar- 
antees are  needed  in  order  to  do  the  job,  and  to  get  the  money  quickest 
to  the  areas  that  most  need  it  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  That  is  correct,  sir.  Put  the  money  where  the  problem  is, 
because  it  does  not  achieve  the  spirit  and  the  goal  of  the  legislation 
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if  the  money  does  not  go  where  the  problem  is  or  if  it  is  distributed 
on  some  basis  other  than  need. 

And  now  we  are  talking  about  the  degree  of  crime,  the  intensity  of 
crime,  and  the  concentration  of  crime  in  the  cities  throughout  the 
country  primarily. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you. 

The  current  variable  passthrough  formula  and  the  one  we  retained 
by  the  administration  proposal,  is  an  aggregate  percentage  require- 
ment, isn't  it  ? 
Mr.  Gribbs.  Yes. 

Chairman  Rodino.  There  is  no  assurance  under  these  circumstances 
then  that  any  particular  urban  area  will  be  funded  ?  Am  I  correct  in 
that? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  That  is  my  understanding,  yes. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Tell  me  if  you  can,  approximately,  what  per- 
centage of  the  total  crime  in  the  State  of  Michigan  occurs  in  Detroit 
or  Wayne  County,  and  how  does  that  compare  with  their  percentage 
of  LEAA's  moneys  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  It  is  roughly  comparative  now,  but  I  quickly  add  that 
we  are  an  exception  to  the  country. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Do  you  know  the  relative  percentages? 
Mr.  Gribbs.  We  can  develop  those,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  they  are  general 
and  imprecise  we  would  be  very  pleased  to  send  them  to  you  in  a  letter, 
because  the  figures  are  available  and  I  haven't  compared  them  lately. 
But  I  remember  testifying  about  8  years  ago  on  that  very  point,  that 
even  there  in  Michigan — we  are  there  talking  mostly  about  planning 
money — it  had  been  distributed  approximately  on  a  population  basis. 
The  head  count,  if  you  will. 

But  since  that  time,  when  the  bulk  of  the  action  money  was  dis- 
tributed and  because  of  the  intercession  by  our  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  it  is  fairly  close.  That  is,  the  dollars  have  followed  the 
problem  fairly  closely. 

And  we  can  be  very  precise  in  Detroit  and  Wayne  County.  And  we 
will  do  this  in  correspondence. 

Chairman  Rodino.  It  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  supply  those 
figures. 

I  notice  that  the  league  and  the  conference  favor  retention  of  Fed- 
eral approval  of  State  plans.  I  am  wondering  what  kind  of  Federal 
standards  and  expertise  you  feel  are  helpful,  and  if  you  would  let 
us  know  in  what  ways  the  cities  might  suffer  if  prior  approval  and 
Federal  standards  were  imposed. 

Mr,  Gribbs.  They  really  shouldn't  suffer;  they  should  benefit  by 
the  uniformity  that  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  criminal  justice 
fight  that  is  ongoing  and  that  is  to  improve  it. 

The  staff  informs  me — a  superb  staff,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee — that  our  prepared  paper  does  discuss  that  in  detail  as 
to  the  kind  of  standards  w^e  recommend  the  States  adhere  to  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  require,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
that  we  are  now  discussing. 

Chairman  Rodino.  You  do  feel  that  there  should  be  some  stand- 
ards that  the  Federal  Government  should  require  before  approval? 
Mr.  Gribbs.  Yes,  sir. 
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Chairman  Rodino.  Does  the  present  formula  afford  enough  moneys 
for  the  improvement  of  municipal  and  county  court  systems,  compared 
to  expenditures  for  State  courts  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  We  have  in  Detroit  and  Michigan  very  few  special 
courts.  The  circuit  courts  are  a  State-county  responsibility.  We  have  a 
special  court  in  Detroit  called  the  Recorder's  Court,  just  for  the  city. 
And  the  city  does  contribute  in  part  to  the  judges'  salaries  and  to  the 
cost  of  that  court. 

I  can't  at  the  moment,  speak  precisely  to  that  question,  but  again, 
the  League  of  Cities  and  the  Conference  of  Mayors  will  be  happy  to 
respond  to  that  as  directly  as  we  can. 

I  am  informed  that  the  present  legislation  does  not  provide  for 
any  moneys  for  local  courts.  They  are  subject  to,  if  you  will,  the  wishes, 
sometimes  the  wliims,  of  the  States  in  that  regard. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mayor,  how  do  State  expenditures  for  juve- 
nile programs  and  corrections  affect  these  facilities  at  a  more  local 
level  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  It  is  a  very  broad  problem  area,  as  I  am  sure  you 
appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Chairman  Rodino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gribbs.  More  and  more,  as  I  review  mentally  the  grants  as  they 
have  been  approved  in  the  State,  they  are  reaching  to  that  level.  There 
is  difficulty  in  assessing  what  program  is  good,  which  one  is  effective. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  city  of  Detroit  just  recently  received  ap- 
proval and  funding  through  LEAA  for  a  project  that  I  would  like 
Superintendent  Bertoni  to  discuss  briefly,  because  it  is  a  program  that 
is  funded  and  will  be  operating  in  the  police  department,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bertoni.  Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly:  the  city  and  the  police 
department,  realizing  the  problems  with  the  juveniles  and  the  youth, 
and  to  some  extent  with  the  police  officers,  have  just  recently  received 
a  grant  which  we  are  starting  to  implement  now.  It  will  form  a  team 
of  a  police  officer,  a  policewoman,  and  a  civilian,  who  will  contact 
these  juveniles,  and  if  a  young  juvenile  is  picked  up  by  the  police, 
rather  than  being  taken  into  the  police  station,  he  will  be  taken  to 
some  location  where  he  or  she  will  be  interviewed  at  length  by  this 
team.  A  determination  will  be  made  at  that  time  as  to  the  disposition 
of  that  case. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  that  thei-e  has  been  in  the  past  is  that 
the  juvenile  has  one  contact  and  then  is  forgotten.  ITnder  this  new 
pi'ogram,  the  juvenile  will  continuously  be  contacted  by  either  the 
police  officer  or  the  policewoman  or  the  civilian  professional,  depend- 
ing upon  his  need  and  counsel,  so  that  he  will  not  be  a  repeat  offender. 

And  I  think  that  we  all  realize  that  the  percentage  of  juveniles 
getting  into  trouble  is  quite  high.  We  are  looking  forward  to  this 
with  great  interest. 

Mr.  Gribbs.  If  I  may  elaborate  just  a  little :  before,  just  because  of 
the  necessities  of  time  and  lack  of  manpower,  when  a  youngster  was 
picked  up  for  an  alleged  offense,  any  given  juvenile  age,  the  police 
officer  had  one  recourse.  He  went  to  the  juvenile  court  and  juvenile 
authorities  and  deposited  them  there  and  there  the  responsibility 
was  picked  up  by  the  juvenile  authorities. 
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They  had  trouble  because  they  had  inadequate  staff;  they  are  over- 
loaded. They  have  all  kinds  of  problems.  So  we  are  trying  to  fill  that 
void  by  providing  emphathetic,  sympathetic,  knowledgeable  people, 
a  team :  Policeman,  policewoman,  other  skilled  people,  right  on  the 
scene,  immediately  on  the  scene  within  a  few  minutes,  within  an  hour, 
to  evaluate  and  then  decide. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  is  to  reach  the  father  within  the  hour.  Per- 
haps the  best  thing  is  to  make  this  known  to  another  social  agency 
and  then  follow  it  through.  It  is  not  just  "Pick  up  and  drop,"  but  it 
is  a  continuation,  based  upon  their  presence  right  after  the  offense 
and  the  special  needs,  the  special  problems,  of  the  juvenile. 

I  think  tliere  are  over  200  personnel  specialized  with  this  sole  re- 
sponsibility to  try  to  fill  that  gap  with  understanding  and  a  breath  of 
capacity  to  do  things  other  than  drop  them  off  at  the  juvenile  court  or 
the  juvenile  home. 

Mr.  RoDiNO.  It  certainly  seems  like  a  commendable  program. 

An  observation  and  another  question,  Mr.  Mayor:  Consistent  gen- 
eral criticism  of  LEAA  at  the  Federal  level  has  been  that  it  has 
failed  to  provide  the  States  with  the  leadership  and  guidance  needed 
to  develop  consistent  and  effective  programs. 

The  general  relationship  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States 
is  somewhat  paralleled  by  the  State's  relationship  to  the  localities 
and  urban  areas. 

As  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has  developed,  have  the  State  planning, 
guidance  and  review  processes  given  the  localities  sufficient  leadership  ? 
Have  the  States  taken  into  account  the  need  for  coordinating  all  of 
the  otherwise  fragmented  local  efforts,  putting  them  all  in  one  ball 
of  wax  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  The  answer  is :  Yes,  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement, 
speaking  for  the  city  of  Detroit  and  the  State  of  Michigan.  A  vast 
improvement :  I  think  tliat  has  been  one  of  the  signal  contributions 
to  the  whole  justice  program,  the  capacity  to  pull  together  and  coordi- 
nate and  build  understanding  in  the  various  disciplines  dealing  with 
the  criminal  justice  system,  all  the  way  from  police,  courts,  corrections, 
the  whole  spectrum,  if  you  will. 

This,  I  think  is  noteworthy.  And  if  it  has  done  nothing  else,  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  has  allowed  for  coordination  that  would  not  otherwise 
exist  today. 

But  it  has  done  that.  It  has  required,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  spear- 
headed, coordination  and  cooperation,  even  on  a  smaller  basis. 

As  I  am  sure  you  must  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  separate 
entities  operating  within  the  county  or  cities  or  both.  The  judges  are 
separately  elected.  The  prosecutor  is  separately  elected.  The  mayor  is 
separately  elected.  The  crime  prevention  organization  of  whatever 
character,  grenerally  operates  separately. 

We,  in  Wayne  County,  as  a  result  of  funding  from  LEAA,  created 
a  coordinating:  council  on  criminal  justice.  And  I  sit  as  cochairman 
on  that  council,  as  does  the  chairman  of  the  county  commissioners.  But 
in  addition  to  that  we  have  judges  from  every  court,  the  police  com- 
missioner of  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  prosecutors  representatives  of 
upcounty  police  chiefs,  the  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  House  of 
Correction,  and  all  of  the  disciplines,  not  only  local  but  we  have  a 
liaison  with  the  State  agencies  with  similar  responsibilities. 
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'  And  let  me  assure  you  that  it  has  been  a  most  effective  means  of 
buildintr  undei-standing,  the  most  effective  means  of  at  least  talking 
about  the  effect  that  one  agency  will  have  on  another  when  there  is  a 
shift  in  programs.  And  this  has  always  come  about,  even  on  a  Wayne 
County-city  of  Detroit  basis,  because ^of  LEAA  funds. 

And  the  principle  I  am  talking  about  and  supporting  is  that  in  our 
State  it  has  been  very  effective  in  bringing  these  disciplines  together 
in  a  very  productive  manner. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Do  you  believe,  though.  Mayor,  that  the  State's 
role  with  respect  to  the  need  for  standards,  training  and  education  and 
review  of  the  State  criminal  code  could  or  should  in  any  way  be 
clarified  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  why  we  are  calling  for  standards  and 
clarification  in  setting  them  up. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you,  Mayor. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mayor  Gribbs,  I  certainly  have  appreciated  your  excellent  state- 
ment here  this  morning,  setting  forth  the  position  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities. 

I  have  some  questions  in  mind.  First,  you  make  a  point  about  the 
necessity  for  strengthening  the  partnership  role  of  the  local  units  of 
government  in  this  whole  process.  And  I  don't  quarrel  with  you  in 
that  concept  at  all,  but  I  suppose  that  philosophically  I  look  at  it  a 
little  bit  differently. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  problem  of  partnership  as  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  cities  was  a  problem  of  partnership  that  had 
to  be  worked  out  by  them  and  not  here  in  Washington.  In  other  words. 
Mayor,  could  not  the  plan  that  LEAA  would  require,  even  under  the 
administration's  bill,  voluntarily  strengthen  the  partnership  as  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  local  units.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that 
we  have  accomplished  considerably  that  goal  in  Michigan,  haven't 
we? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  You  are  correct.  Congressman ;  yes,  it  could  and  it  has 
happened  in  Michigan.  But  that  is  not  the  experience  throughout  the 
country.  And  thus,  we  would  like  to  see  that  happen  in  other-  States, 
the  only  real  assurance  being  to  somehow  build  in  a  requirement  in 
Federal  legislation. 

And  thus  I  urge  direct  funding  to  cities.  Thus  we  urge,  as  part  of 
that,  a  comprehensive  plan  on  the  part  of  the  State,  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  legislation,  that  would  assure  both  objectives. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  accomplished 
in  some  States  as  well  as  it  has  been  accomplished  in  others  tells  me 
that  there  is  a  problem  in  those  other  parts  of  the  country,  not  that  we 
should  dictate  from  here. 

But  in  any  event,  are  you  testifying  that  the  administration's  new 
federalism  concept  won't  work  and  that  we  have  to  dictate  answers 
from  this  level? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  Only  in  that  we  would  be  assured  that  the  new  federal- 
ism goes  down  to  a  second  level.  And  that  would  be  the  local  govern- 
ments also.  That  we  view  as  being  within  the  proper  definition  of  the 
President's  new  federalism. 
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We  would  like  to  have,  and  we  urge,  guidelines  or  legislative  direc- 
tion, if  you  will,  to  make  that  happen. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Tlien,  I  take  it  that  the  position  of  your  organiza- 
tion is  that  you  would  tend  to  favor  the  Stanton  bill,  a  bill  that  you  are 
perhaps  not  familiar  with.  It  was  discussed  in  a  hearing  here  last  week 
on  a  bill  introduced  by  Representative  James  Stanton  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gribbs.  There  are  some  similarities,  my  staff  informs  me.  Con- 
gressman. But  there  are  also  some  variances  so  we  are  not  urging  its 
passage  entirely. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  are  not.  Are  you  prepared  to  discuss  the  dif- 
ference between  what  you  are  urging  and  what  that  bill  would  urge  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  We  have  one  of  the  staff  members  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities  who  has  been  following  the  proceedings  and  with  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  Chairman  and  Congressman,  we  would  like  to  ask  him 
to  speak  to  those  distinctions  and  differences. 

Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Chauncey  Bell,  of  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
Conference  of  Mayors. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHAUNCEY  BELL,  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  CITIES 
AND  U.S.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 

Mr.  Bell.  The  basic  difference  between  the  proposal  of  jVIr.  Stanton 
and  the  proposal  that  we  have  submitted  to  you  in  the  technical  paper 
which  Mayor  Gribbs  has  put  before  you  is  that  the  Stanton  bill  pro- 
poses directly  addressing  the  problem  in  56  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country  and  expanding  that  addressing  to  their  counties. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  that  the  Congress  acknowledge  that  there 
are  a  very  large  number  of  cities  with  very  substantial  crime  ])roblems 
in  the  country,  ranging  down  in  size  to  much  smaller  than  250,000. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  the  m.atter  of  recognizing  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  calls  for  a  sharing  of  management  responsi- 
bility rather  than  a  Federal  designation  of  impact  areas. 

Now,  our  language  is  somewhat  confusing,  I  am  sure,  but  what  we 
are  basically  asking  is  that  the  Congress  say  that  population  and  crime 
rate  are  the  characteristics  that  ought  to  be  addressed  by  this  bill,  and 
that  in  those  local  iurisdictions,  cities  and  counties  which  constitute 
complete  criminal  justice  systems,  that  is,  all  basic  criminal  justice 
functions,  the  bill  ought  to  address  right  now  the  revenue  sharing  and 
management  concepts  of  the  new  federalism  and  not  pass  on  to  the 
States  the  responsibility  for  making  that  decision,  when  it  has  taken 
the  Federal  Government  some  10,  15,  or  20  years  to  discover  the  grant 
programs  are  something  that  the  Federal  Government  is  not  particu- 
larly good  at,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  decisions  from  the 
Federal  level,  just  as  it  is  from  the  State  level,  about  how  to  implement 
and  opei-ate  programs  at  the  local  level. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  that  is  clear,  but  what  we  are  saying  is:  Put 
it  through  the  political  machinery  after  designating  crime  rate  and 
population  as  the  two  criteria  that  are  essentially  characteristic  of  the 
crime  prol)lem  of  this  country,  rather  than  setting  up  a  separate  grant 
machinery  which  parallels  the  political  process  and  really  confuses  the 
]>olitical  process. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  thank  you  for  the  statement.  I  don't  know  that  I 
thoroughly  understand  the  difference,  but  perhaps  upon  reading  the 
statement  in  the  record  it  will  be  clearer  to  me. 

Mayor,  with  regard  to  your  recommendations  here,  in  what  respect 
do  your  recommendations  make  any  corrections  in  this  fund  flow  prob- 
lem that  you  talk  about  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  For  one  thing,  if  the  cities  were  partners  and  were 
the  recipients  directly,  by  passthrough  or  otherwise,  we  would  not 
have  municipalities  ending  up  literally  shortchanged  in  part  of  the 
country.  That  would  solve  fund  flow. 

But  really,  that  speaks  to  the  paperwork  required  and  the  delay 
in  approval  of  the  project. 

Again,  we  are  the  exception  in  Michigan,  because  our  time  frame 
is  shorter  than  the  national  average  I  spoke  about,  6  to  12  months. 

If  we  were  directly  funded  we  would  put  the  money  where  the 
problem  is  and  it  wouldn't  have  to  be  approved  or  vetoed.  It  is  tough 
enough  getting  the  dollars  and  it  is  tougher,  I  suppose,  getting  agree- 
ment on  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

By  reducing  the  paperwork  and  by  reducing  the  time  we  would 
achieve  a  solution  much  more  quickly. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  mayor,  in  that  situation  it  occurs  to  me  that 
that  is  direct  funding,  bypassing  the  States.  I  think  that  ^vould  con- 
fuse and  obstruct  statewide  planning  in  the  program. 

Wouldn't  you  be  bypassing  the  State  planning  agency  ?  You  would 
get  your  money  directly 

Mr.  Gribbs.  But  they  are  not  necessarily  inconsistent.  Congressman 
Hutchinson.  We  speak  to  a  plan,  statewide.  Within  that  plan  we  have 
to  allow  for  variances  of  local  communities.  We  then  get  down  to  an 
election  of  local  priorities,  the  putting  of  the  dollars  in  a  program 
that  is  of  concern  in  that  particular  community. 

It  may  be  that  the  city  on  the  western  side  of  the  State— in  fact, 
there  is  Kent  County,  that  I  knew  of  generally,  that  I  think  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  handling  juvenile  problems.  They  have  been  very 
concerned  and  have  had  great  leadership  in  that  county  regarding 
juveniles  and  juvenile  problems. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  unnecessary  in  the  cities  in  that  county  to  have 
a  team  such  as  I  just  spoke  about  that  we  have  created  in  the  city 
of  Detroit.  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

So  they  would  not  want  to  have  a  problem  of  that  sort  in  that  city  or 
that  county.  However,  it  was  necessary — it  is  necessary  in  Detroit, 
as  we  see  it^  to  deal  with  the  juvenile  problems. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  don't  you  have  that  kind  of  flexibility  in 
preparing  local  plans  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  We  do  and  we  don't.  It  depends  upon  the  understanding 
of  the  State.  It  depends  upon  which  State  you  are  in.  In  Michigan 
we  have  an  excellent  working  relationship  and  we,  by  and  large,  get 
our  programs  through  as  we  at  a  local  level  would  want. 

That  is  not  the  experience  in  many  other  States,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Hlttchinson.  Mayor,  I  do  not  want  to  misquote  you,  but  my 
understanding  of  what' you  said  was  that  countrywide  the  urban 
areas,  where  70  percent  of  the  crime  is  being  committed,  are  being 
shortchanged  in  LEAA  dollars. 
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Last  week  there  was  a  witness  here,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Owen.  He  was  from  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  he  was  appearing 
on  behalf  of  all  the  State  planning  agencies.  He  testified  that  as  of 
1972  the  urban  areas  where  70  percent  of  the  crime  was  being  com- 
mitted were  receiving  71  percent  of  the  money.  Do  you  disagree  with 
that? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  No  ;  Mr.  Congressman.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up. 
I  didn't  want  there  to  be  any  misunderstanding. 

The  dollars  are  now  going  into  the  areas.  What  I  speak  to  is  the 
priority  of  programs  to  solve  the  crimes ;  the  determination  of  which 
programs  meet  the  need  within  the  locale. 

We  used  to  have  a  major  problem,  if  I  could  state  it  this  way,  where 
the  dollars  were  not  going  to  the  areas ;  the  dollars  were  not  following 
the  problem.  They  are  now,  generally. 

I  don't  argue  with  that  gentleman's  conclusion,  and  neither  does  the 
National  League  of  Cities  or  Conference  of  Mayors.  But  the  dollars, 
once  reaching  that  vicinity,  we  find  in  too  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
determination  of  how  it  is  to  be  spent  is  not  in  the  hands  of  local 
governments ;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But,  Mayor,  under  the  present  law,  the  urban 
crime  problem  is  being  solved.  If  they  have  done  it  in  Michigan  and 
Ohio,  then  under  the  present  law  it  is  possible.  Is  it  that  you  want 
something  more  than  an  opportunity  ?  Is  it  that  you  want  a  mandate  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  Well,  I  think  with  a  little  tightening,  for  lack  of  a  better 
phrase.  Congressman,  of  the  law,  we  can  see  it  accomplished  in  other 
States.  And  you  are  correct ;  if  the  other  States  did  as  we  have  done 
in  Michigan  and  apparently  in  Ohio,  I  wouldn't  be  urging  this.  I  think 
it  is  a  problem  that  we  want  you  to  look  at  carefully  in  reviewing  the 
legislation,  and  I  think  there  are  means  at  hand,  without  becoming 
restrictive  or  controlling,  that  can  be  developed  to  assure  the  happening 
in  other  States. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mayor,  I  know  that  we  are  a  little  bit  pressed  for 
time,  and  I  don't  want  to  pursue  this  unduly.  I  will  just  ask  one  further 
question  to  clarify  something  on  the  record.  I  may  have  misunderstood 
you,  but  my  recollection  was  that  you  said  that  the  administration's 
bill  provides  no  money  for  local  courts. 

Well,  of  course,  there  is  money  there  for  local  courts,  if  State  plans 
decide  to  spend  it  in  that  way.  Isn't  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  That  is  correct,  sir ;  yes.  Not  mandatory  money ;  that  is 
right. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Ms.  Jordan. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Gribbs,  looking  at  page  2  of  your  statement: 
Where  you  discuss  the  various  areas  in  which  reductions  of  crime  have 
been  experienced,  it  is  not  just  a  "decrease  in  the  increase,"  you  say, 
but  there  has  been  a  substantial  reduction  and  "the  reduction  results 
from" — and  then  you  enumerate  several  things. 

Take  your  own  city  of  Detroit.  Could  you  give  us  any  kind  of  a 
breakdown  as  to  the  way  that  you  allocated  LEAA  funds  between 
moneys  spent  for  the  acquisition  of  radios,  communications  and  those 
other  improvements  and  practices  and  procedures  and  attitudes? 

Is  there  any  percentage  breakdown  which  you  can  give  on  that? 
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Mr.  Gribbs.  There  is,  of  course,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  send 
you,  Ms.  Jordan,  a  complete  dollar  percentage  report  on  that — very 
specifically. 

Let  me  simply  indicate  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  my  adminsitra- 
tion,  in  the  early  applications  of  LE AA  funds  to  the  State,  one  of  the 
first  programs  that  was  implemented  was  the  improvement  of  police- 
community  relations  as  such,  as  a  special  project. 

Secondarily,  in  an  effort  to  build  better  police-community  relations, 
I  and  the  police  department  have  been  participating  in  a  very  vigorous 
recruitment  program  to  get  more  black  police  officers  on  the  force. 
There  are  specifics  under  that  category. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  we  hired  a  black  professional  personnel 
person  from  one  of  the  industries  in  the  community.  We  hired  him. 
We  told  him  to  look  at  the  testing  processes,  the  recruitment  processes, 
to  get  the  good  men  there,  to  increase  the  percentage  of  black  officers 
in  the  community. 

He  revised  our  testing  procedures  so  that  the  emphasis  on  the  writ- 
ten articulation  capability  were  minimized  and  an  evaluation  was 
made  on  capacity  and  ability  to  grow  into  a  fine  professional  police- 
man. 

As  a  result  we  are  qualifying  more  black  men  for  the  police.  The  list 
for  appointment  used  to  be  10,  20,  or  25  percent  black.  Now  it  is  almost 
50-50.  If  you  get  100  men  ready  to  begin  a  class  the  percentage  of 
blacks,  I  am  very  pleased  to  say,  "is  somewhat  between  45  to  50  percent, 
by  and  large.  And  that  is  appropriate,  because  it  is  almost  analogous  to 
the  ratio  in  our  community. 

The  city  of  Detroit  has  44.7  percent  blacks.  Now,  there  should  be 
some  close  relationship  when  you  recruit  and  want  good  officers.  There 
are  some  variances,  of  course,  but  reasonable  approximations  of  the 
reflection  of  the  community  should  be  the  end  product  in  our  recruit- 
ment effort. 

So,  those  are  just  a  couple  of  the  items  we  have  found  extremely 
useful  and  helpful. 

We  actively  review  managerial  practices  and  promotion  practices 
within  the  police  department.  As  a  result  of  review  and  revision  and 
a  better  understanding  and  evaluation,  we  have  many  black  command 
officers  in  the  police  department.  All  of  these  are  pieces  of  the  total 
effort  that  has  allowed  us  to  build  community  support  and  has  allowed 
us  collectively  to  reduce  crime. 

Ms.  Jordan.  From  your  viewpoint,  could  you  say  how  widespread 
the  enlightened  spirit  you  express  is  among  cities  of  comparable  size? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  very  common.  There  are  always,  of 
course,  exceptions.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  dealing  with  many 
mayors  through  our  national  organizations,  and  I  have  served  on 
the  board  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  League  of  Cities  and 
there  are  rare,  rare  exceptions  to  a  general  desire  to  do  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

But  the  means  of  doing  it,  indeed  are  not  simple  and  that  is  why 
T  am  so  pleased  that  we  have  had  some  successes.  And  we  talk  to  other 
police  departments  and  other  mayors  and  urge  them  to  benefit  by  our 
experience  and  we  benefit  by  their  experiences  as  well. 

I  know  that  Mayor  McGee  from  Dayton  and  Chief  Hifelburger,  who 
will  follow  our  testimony  this  morning,  are  among  the  leaders  in 
progressive  and  innovative  police  practices  throughout  the  country. 
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Ms.  Jordan.  One  criticism  that  we  have  heard  repeatedly  of  LEAA 
is  the  absence  of  any  adequate  evaluation  tools  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  programs  being  funded.  Could  you  tell  us  what  evalua- 
tive tools  you  use  in  your  city  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  I  would  have  to  say  it  is  done  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
insofar  as  the  projects  are  concerned.  Generally,  as  you  know,  they 
are  funded  for  a  year  or  two  and  if  it  is  a  worthwhile  program 
we  pick  it  up  at  city  cost  if  we  have  the  capacity  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  way  of  responding  to  that  except  to  look  at  the  objective 
of  the  project  and  the  funding  for  the  project  and  determine  whether 
or  not  it  is  accomplished. 

It  is  awfully  difficult  to  evaluate.  How  do  you  assess  correctly 
whether  or  not  you  have  helped  150  juveniles  with  this  program  that 
you  have  funded  a  year  when  you  really  won't  know  until  they  are 
adults?  You  know,  some  numbers  are  available.  They  have  not  gone 
back  to  crime,  or  some  are  back  in  school.  But  you  are  dealing  with 
human  progress  and  social  progress  and  it  is  difficult  to  do. 

For  example :  it  has  been  called  to  my  attention  here,  that  when  we 
looked  at  the  black  recruitment  evaluation  problem  as  such,  we  wanted 
more.  An  enlightened  examination  process  or  a  different  examination 
process  was  available  as  prepared  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  We 
have  incorjDorated  that  process  in  the  city  of  Detroit  in  evaluating  ap- 
plicants. And  that  is  a  marked,  measured,  clear  success. 

You  will  have  to  remember  that  we  have  had  a  little  over  6,000 
police  officers  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  By  the  year  1980  the  whole  police 
department  will  generally  reflect  the  composition  of  the  whole  com- 
munity in  terms  of  black  officers  and  other  minorities — which  is  as  it 
should  be,  which  is  our  goal. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mayor,  one  final  question :  With  respect  to  your  re- 
mark on  the  expenditures  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  am  I  to  gather 
that  you  imply  that  cities  larger  than  the  District  of  Columbia  cannot 
expect  to  achieve  comparable  results  in  terms  of  decrease  in  crime 
without  the  application  of  massive  adhesive  moneys  applied  to  the 
recruitment  of  more  officers,  more  judges,  more  jails,  and  the  rest  of  it? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  Yes,  essentially  that  is  correct.  The  funding  for  crime 
problems  we  submit,  is  inadeqaute.  We  also,  in  the  same  breath,  submit 
that  the  local  communities  are  doing  as  much  as  they  can.  They  have 
financial  constraints.  So  I  agree  that  that  is  the  implication. 

And  we  are  proud  that  Washington  is  able  to  do  it,  but  we  simply 
cite  that  they  have  had  available — we  are  glad  that  you  gave  them  the 
funds,  that  Congress  gave  them  the  funds — proportionately  many  more 
funds.  They  have  proportionately  many  more  officers.  They  have  pro- 
portionately many  more  programs  than  the  other  communities  in  the 
country. 

To  get  a  handle  on  the  crime  problem  is  going  to  take  that  continu- 
ous effort  nationwide. 

Let  me  quickly  add,  if  I  may,  I  don't  for  the  moment  subscribe  to 
the  criticism — with  few  exceptions,  of  course — that  there  has  been  an 
overuse  of  "hardware''  in  the  police  courts  and  the  criminal  justice 
system.  In  many  cases,  the  reason  that  crime  was  not  solved  as  effective- 
ly as  we  would  like  is  that  police  departments  lacked  hardware. 
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Let  me  give  you  one  quick  example,  which  is  in  the  category  of  hard- 
ware, I  think,  according  to  most  assessments. 

In  the  city  of  Detroit  partly  with  LEAA  funds  we  are  instituting 
a  complete  liew  communications  system.  Why  better  communications  ? 
What  does  it  do?  Well,  it  gets  the  policeman  to  the  spot  of  the  crime 
more  quickly.  Correct  dispatch,  correct  concentration  into  high-crime 
areas.  By  "correct  dispatch"  I  mean :  Do  you  need  a  policeman,  a  fire- 
man, an  ambulance?  If  you  need  one,  how  fast  can  they  get  there? 
What  cars  are  on  assignment  now  investigating  crime  ?  What  cars  are 
free  ?  What  backup  do  you  have  ? 

And  on  top  of  all  of  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  instituting  what  is 
called  "the  911  system,"  which  is  the  other  end  of  communications, 
where  the  citizen  knows  where  to  call  and  doesn't  have  to  remember  the 
police  number.  And  when  he  dials  that  number  he  will  get,  not  just  a 
police  response,  but  a  person  who  can  say,  "What  is  the  problem?"  It 
may  be  a  heart  attack.  They  will  dispatch  an  ambulance. 

Or  it  may  be  a  fire.  He  will  dispatch  the  fire  department.  Or  police 
help.  He  will  dispatch  a  policeman.  That  is  hardware.  But  extremely 
ejffective  in  fighting  crime  and  responding  to  the  problem  that  we  are 
discussing  today.  It  is  an  appropriate  use  of  hardware  that  is  within 
the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  purposes  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

So,  I  want  to  make  that  very  clear,  that  the  criticism  in  some  extreme 
cases  is  warranted,  but  I  think  by  and  large,  it  is  not.  And  there  has  not 
been  an  overuse  of  supplying  hardware  or  improving  hardware. 

Ms.  Jordan.  No  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  apologize  to  you  that  I  was  not  here  so  I 
cannot  very  well  examine  you  on  your  statement.  But  I  have  a  couple 
of  general  questions. 

Wliat  do  you  think  is  most  important  in  reducing  urban  crime,  par- 
ticularly street  crime  ? 

Mr.  Gribbs.  Well,  I  could  respond  for  an  hour.  But  essentially  it  is 
the  support  of  the  people.  You  have  to  have  many  things  underneath 
that  but  there  has  to  be  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nity as  to  the  purpose  and  limitation  and  support  of  policemen  and 
police  efforts  and  justice  and  law  enforcement,  No.  1. 

No.  2,  total  professionalism  on  the  part  of  law  enforcement.  And  the 
whole  criminal  justice  system. 

If  you  double  a  police  force  and  increase  your  arrests  and  reduce  the 
number  of  criminals  on  the  streets  and  don't  enhance  the  capacity  of 
the  courts  to  handle  those  cases  there  is  a  gap;  there  is  a  logjam. 

So,  professionalism  on  the  part  of  the  police  department  is  one 
aspect.  And  the  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  whole  criminal  justice 
system  to  respond  to  the  problem. 

Really,  you  are  asking  a  very  basic  question.  You  would  have  to  say 
too,  that  an  important  item  is  the  handling  of  juveniles,  the  teaching 
of  the  "why"  of  rules  in  society,  to  have  an  orderly  society.  This  is  done 
when  our  citizens  are  young,  in  grade  school  and  high  school. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Of  course,  those  things  are  very,  very  basic.  And  how 
much  this  legislation  can  do  or  should  do  in  that  respect  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. One  of  the  more  basic  items,  I  assume,  is  enough  policemen  on  the 
streets :  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Gribbs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dennis.  And  another  thing  is  enough  street  lights,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Gribbs.  That  is  a  factor,  also  and  enough  money  to  fight  the 
drug  fight,  because  that  is  directly  related  to  crime.  Fifty  to  seventy- 
five  percent,  depending  on  what  study  you  look  at.  of  the  crimes,  are 
drug-related  in  some  fashion.  There  is  a  vast  interplay  of  many  activ- 
ities. Congressman,  so  it  is  difficult  to  respond  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
except  to  say,  sir,  that  many  projects  of  LEAA,  as  we  have  experienced 
them  in  Detroit  and  throughout  the  State,  have  served  well  the  goal 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Drugs,  of  course,  are  a  national  problem  and  even  an 
international  problem.  But  it  seems  to  me,  as  we  discuss  basics,  that  if 
any  community  would  make  drugs  a  No.  1  priority,  you  could  get  great 
results  without  Federal  assistance,  probably  greater  than  what  is 
being  acliieved  in  many  communities  that  I  am  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Gribbs.  You  need  that,  but  you  need  others  also.  You  need  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  extension  of  this  legis- 
lation, which  we  unqualifiedly  support.  When  I  say  "we,"  I  mean  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  Conference  of  Mayors. 

And  we  would  like  to  have  the  corrections  that  I  mentioned  incor- 
porated in  the  legislation  that  we  support. 

Let  me  say  again.  Congressman — ^maybe  you  were  not  in  the  room 
when  it  was  mentioned,  that  the  essence  of  this  legislation  is  that  it 
pioneers  new  concepts  and  new  ideas,  and  provides  the  capacity  to 
improve  old  programs  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  available. 

Quickly,  now,  again :  In  the  last  5  years  in  the  city  of  Detroit  we 
have  received  about  $10  million  on  various  projects  but  we  have  con- 
tributed, as  the  city's  share,  $4.8  million  toward  those  same  programs. 
Those  programs  would  not  have  come  about  if  we  didn't  have  the 
$10  million.  We  could  have  done  it  to  the  extent  of  $4.8  but  by  some 
cash  and  some  in-kind  we  have  been  able  to  experiment  with  the 
-formation,  for  example,  of  coordinating  councils  on  criminal  justice 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  and  Wayne  County,  pulling  together  the  various 
disciplines  in  the  criminal  justice  field :  The  courts,  the  police,  the 
corrections,  the  prosecution — working  together. 

That  has  helped  and  helped  substantially.  We  did  that  starting  with 
a  grant  of  $250,000  from  LEAA  to  provide  the  staff  and  it  wouldn't 
have  happened,  it  just  wouldn't  have  happened  if  we  didn't  have 
LEAA.  A  small  example. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Dennis.  I  know  we  have  detained 
the  mayor  beyond  his  time. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  mayor. 

Chairman  Eodino.  I  know  that  he  had  requested  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  go  about  10  minutes  of  11. 

Mr.  Gribbs.  I  appreciate  being  here.  We  do  have  another  meeting. 
A  staff  representation  of  the  National  League  of  Cities  will  remain, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  Superin- 
tendent Bertoni,  if  you  would  like,  and  Mayor  McGee  and  the  chief 
of  Davton,  who  are  here  also. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Ms.  Jordan. 

Ms.  Jordan.  I  do  not  have  a  question  that  we  should  take  your 
time  with  or  the  committee's  time  with  this  morning,  but  perhaps  your 
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staff  would  supply  me  with  your  view  of  the  effect  of  incarceration 
for  long  periods  of  time  of  drug  offenders,  people  who  commit  drug 
offenses,  that  is  something  that  will  probably  be  before  this  com- 
mittee at  a  later  time,  because  there  are  recommendations  for  life 
teiTTis  for  users,  pushers. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  would  have  some  member  of  your  staff 
answer  that  question  for  me  and  get  the  information  to  me — your  view 
of  just  what  effect  incarceration  has  on  the  whole  problem  of  drug 
abuse. 

Mr.  Gribbs.  We  will  be  glad  to  respond. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mayor,  before  you  go,  I  might  suggest  that  if 
the  National  League  of  Cities  has  a  suggested  draft  of  the  amend- 
ments that  you  have  discussed  or  the  positions  that  you  have  stated, 
the  committee  would  be  most  happy  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Gribbs.  I  am  informed  that  it  is  in  the  technical  paper  and  we 
will  be  very  pleased  to  work  together  with  your  counsel.  Congressman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  We  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  draft  suggestion 
of  what  you  might  want  to  incorporate. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor.  You  have  been  very,  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  Gribbs.  It  has  been  my  pleasure. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Our  next  witness  is  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  the  Honorable  James  H.  McGee. 

Mr.  Mayor,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  here.  We  know  that  you 
have  a  prepared  statement.  If  you  would  like,  in  the  interest  of  time, 
we  would  include  the  statement  in  its  entirety  in  the  record.  And  if 
you  would  like  to  summarize  it  we  can  address  questions  to  you.  It  is 
as  you  wish,  Mr.  Mayor. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  H.  McGEE,  MAYOR,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Mr.  McGee.  We  would  rather  read  our  statement.  It  is  not  very  long. 

Chairman  Rodino.  You  may  proceed  with  it. 

Mr.  McGee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

Over  the  past  several  days  you  have  heard  a  variety  of  testimony, 
all  suggesting  systems  for  the  allocation  of  LEAA  funds.  You  have 
just  heard  from'my  distinguished  colleague,  Mayor  Gribbs,  regarding 
the  organizational  position  of  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
Conference  of  Mayors. 

I  would  like  to  reinforce  some  of  the  mayor's  points  from  the  per- 
spective of  our  efforts  in  Dayton.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you 
of  the  fine  reputation  Dayton  enjoys  in  terms  of  its  police  program 
and  criminal  justice  efforts.  Our  efforts  have  been  highly  touted  by 
the  members  of  the  criminal  justice  profession,  trade  journals,  pe- 
riodicals and  the  news  media  and  even  LEAA  itself.  Yet  despite  our 
apparent  criminal  justice  credentials,  we  daily  struggle  to  maintain 
the  level  of  law  enforcement  and  LEAA  support  our  community  de- 
serves and  needs. 

From  this  perspective,  then,  I  would  like  to  suggest  how  I  believe 
Safe  Streets  Act  funds  can  be  mo=t  effectively  directed  toward  al- 
leviating the  problems  of  crime  which  impinge  upon  Dayton,  and,  m 
fact,  all  of  our  Nation's  cities. 
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Elements  of  the  problems  of  crime  and  conflict  can  be  found  in  al- 
most every  city,  town,  or  hamlet.  Yet  in  terms  of  scope  and  intensity, 
the  serious  problems  of  criminal  justice  fall  heaviest  on  the  center 
city.  And  for  our  citizens  who  daily  must  face  the  multiple  evils  of 
racial  conflict,  drug  abuse,  poverty,  unemployment,  housing,  and  poor 
health — of  all  these  evils,  none  is  of  greater  significance,  or  creates  a 
greater  sense  of  apprehension  than  the  problems  of  crime. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  center  city  criminal  justice  needs  and  prob- 
lems are  significantly  more  substantial  both  in  degree  and  in  intensity 
than  are  those  of  the  rural  and  suburban  communities  that  surround 
us.  It  is  important  that  this  committee  in  reviewing  the  bills  before 
you,  recognize  this  crucial  fact  and  see  that  the  needs  of  the  cities  are 
adequately  addressed. 

We  welcome  the  thrust  of  programs  designed  to  direct  funds  to  the 
various  States  and  localities  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  crime 
problem.  But  we  also  seek  special  consideration  from  Congress  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  allocation  occurs. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  involved  with  LEAA  programs  have 
the  ideas,  talents,  and  experience  necessary  for  working  with  the  cen- 
ter city  crime  problem.  What  we  lack  is  adequate  flexibility  and  fund- 
ing with  which  to  proceed.  To  date  we  have  not  been  able  to  maximize 
the  impact  of  LEAA  funds  as  presently  allocated  under  State  bloc- 
grant  programs. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  rely  on  receiving  a  certain  level  of  funding 
from  the  moneys  allocated  to  the  State.  This  has  seriously  impeded  our 
ability  as  a  city  to  effectively  plan,  and  efficiently  and  expeditiously 
implement  criminal  justice  programs. 

The  problems  which  confront  us  require  of  us  a  maximum  amount 
of  flexibility  and  innovation.  Yet  to  continue  to  require  that  we  com- 
pete with  suburban  and  rural  jurisdictions  on  a  year-by-year  basis  for 
the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  and  initiate  important  programs  is 
to  make  it  highly  unlikely  that  any  sustained  progress  can  be  achieved. 

A  brief  recap  of  Ohio's  history  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  through  the 
State  funding  procedures  will  illustrate  this  point.  Wlien  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  initially  passed,  the  State  established  a  funding  mechanism 
whereby  Safe  Streets  Act  planning  funds  were  allocated  to  some  15 
districts,  most  of  which  were  single  purpose  councils  of  government. 

In  our  case  the  criminal  justice  planning  responsibility  fell  to  a  five- 
county  COG  in  which  Dayton  was  the  only  major  city.  The  concept 
called  for  the  COG  to  rationalize  a  regional  plan  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  State  for  the  State's  funding  consideration. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  horror  stories  of  the  difficulties  we 
had  in  getting  the  region  to  recognize  our  legitimate  needs.  However, 
the  State  of  Ohio's  1973  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan  states 
that: 

"The  major  urban  centers,  six  of  which  account  for  66.4  percent  of 
Ohio's  index  crime,  found  themselves  boxed  in  on  these  planning 
bodies,  by  suburban  and  rural  interest  groups  who  understandably 
wish  to  keep  their  distance  from  the  problems  of  the  center  cities." 

That  clearly  was  the  situation  in  our  case.  As  this  committee  knows, 
the  1970  amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  provides  the 
impetus  for  change  in  this  situation. 
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Fortunately  for  us,  the  new  amendments'  stress  on  the  "major  cities 
with  high  crime  rates"  paralleled  the  interest  of  the  Gilligan  admin- 
istration in  redirecting  the  thrust  of  State  government  to  direct  more 
of  its  total  resources  against  the  problems  of  the  major  urban  areas 
where  the  ma j  ority  of  the  State's  population  lives. 

Clearly  we  felt  a  fresh  approach  was  called  for.  Ohio  could  not 
maintain  the  old  15  district  arrangement  and  respond  satisfactorily  to 
the  congressional  mandate  that  major  cities  and  counties  receive  their 
own  planning  funds. 

The  resulting  concept  for  plan  development  and  program  imple- 
mentation, now  gaining  national  recognition  as  the  "Ohio  plan,"  was 
designed  to  direct  more  of  the  Ohio's  share  of  Federal  money  into 
the  areas  of  the  State  with  the  worst  crime  problems,  to  move  the 
money  faster  and  to  bring  about  proportional  participation  in  the 
program  by  all  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Under  the  Gilligan  administration  Ohio  plan  structure,  40  percent 
of  the  State's  part  B  (planning)  funds  were  awarded  to  the  six  major 
population  centers,  where  the  crime  rate  is  25  percent  higher  than  in 
the  State  as  a  whole,  which  includes  Dayton. 

In  order  to  foster  a  compresensive  approach  to  local  planning,  the 
major  city  and  county  within  each  of  these  areas  was  required,  in 
order  to  receive  these  planning  funds,  to  form  a  combined  city /county 
planning  unit.  These  units,  generically  referred  to  as  regional  plan- 
ning units  (RPU's),  follow  the  basic  structural  pattern  of  the  SPA, 
that  is,  having  both  an  administrative  staff  and  a  supervisory  body 
with  policymaking  authority.  Like  the  SPA,  the  local  supervisory 
body  was  i-equired  to  be  representative  of  citizen  interests  as  well  as 
units  of  government  and  criminal  justice  agencies. 

One  of  the  key  provisions,  in  my  judgment,  which  made  the  Ohio 
plan  a  vast  improvement  over  the  previous  system,  is  that  it  provides 
that  in  the  event  the  center  city  and  the  county  could  not  reach  a  con- 
sensus regional  plan,  the  city  had  the  authority  to  seek  a  separate 
planning  unit  designation  from  the  State,  and  receive  a  separate  bloc 
grant.  This  gave  us  the  leverage  to  be  able  to  negotiate  with  our 
suburban  counterparts  for  our  programs  within  the  regional  plan. 

The  Ohio  plan  is  a  vast  improvement.  But  do  not  misread  my  en- 
thusiasm. The  present  concept  still  requires  us  to  negotiate  with  our 
rural  and  bedroom  community  neighbors  in  Montgomery  County  for 
every  dime  we  receive  in  bloc  grant  funds. 

Dayton  has  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  crime  problem,  and  yet 
we  are  always  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  programs  we  initiate  to 
address  our  ills  will  attract  sufficient  suburban  support  to  obtain 
funding  approval. 

We  futhermore  never  know  if  funding  will  be  available  to  complete 
programs  we  have  begun.  Our  programs  are  complex,  as  are  our 
problems,  and  frequently  require  more  than  1  year's  duration.  Thus, 
it  makes  it  difficult  to  undertake  significant  programs  with  LEAA 
money  when  we  have  no  assurance  that  continuing  funding  will  be 
available.  We  have  a  critical  need  to  have  more  control  over  our  own 
destiny  if  we  are  to  maximize  the  impact  of  the  Federal  dollars  we 
expend. 
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As  I  have  cited  before,  Dayton  has  received  considerable  attention 
in  recent  years  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  innovative  programs  we  de- 
veloped within  our  OAvn  police  department.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
most  of  these  programs  have  been  funded  through  the  use  of  LEAA 
discretionary  grants  and  not  the  State  bloc  grant. 

The  man  who  is  most  responsible  for  trying  to  make  our  police 
department  responsive  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  center  city  citizen 
is  a  33-year  veteran  of  our  department.  Chief  Kobert  M.  Igleburger. 
The  chief  has  gained  considerable  national  prominence  for  developing 
programs  designed  to  improve  center  city  policing,  and  in  fact  has 
been  singled  out  by  such  LEAA  program  critics  as  the  Lawyer's 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  under  Law  as  having  made  very  good 
use  of  the  LEAA  funds  at  his  disposal. 

The  chief  will  shortly  discuss  more  in  detail  many  of  the  points 
I  have  mentioned  to  you.  From  his  testimony  I  believe  that  you  will 
be  able  to  recognize  that  the  cities  have  the  talent  to  plan,  and  have 
the  ability  to  implement  innovative  and  successful  progra,ms  for  ad- 
dressing the  center  city  crime  problem. 

However,  we  cannot  take  maximum  advantages  of  such  skill  with- 
out ha\nng  access  to  reliable  funding  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  with  which  to  undertake  such  efforts. 

In  pointing  up  the  special  needs  for  direct  funding  to  the  cities 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  incentives  should  not  exist  to  encourage 
regional  cooperation.  It  is  obvious  that  many  problems  can  best  be 
addressed  on  a  regional  basis  and  I  would  encourage  incentives  that 
induce  and  support  such  cooperation. 

But  I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  both  interests  be  given  your 
support.  The  cities  need  special  recognition  through  earmarking  funds 
for  cities  in  the  legislation  rather  than  leaving  such  .matters  to  the 
uncertain  sympathies  of  the  various  State  administrations. 

At  this  time,  if  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  from  our  chief  of 
police,  or  perhaps  w^ould  rather  direct  questions  to  us,  however  you 
would  like  to  proceed.  He  has  a  statement  he  would  like  to  make  to 
you  at  this  time  if  it  is  acceptable. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Mr.  Mayor,  thank  you  very  much.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  hear  from  the  chief  of  police. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  you  also  have  a  time  commitment. 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes,  sir,  we  are  committed,  but  we  could  answer  some 
questions  if  you  have  some.  Our  position  has  been  stated  by  the  mayor 
that  was  here  before  us,  but  we  had  a  statement  to  present  to  sub- 
stantiate what  he  has  said. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  am  going  to  recognize  Mr.  Mezvinsky,  since 
he  has  been  here  and  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  question  any 
witness. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  I  would  like  if  I  might  to  play  the  role  of  those 
who  testified  prior  to  today.  One  of  their  arguments  is  that  the  States 
can  handle  this  themselves,  and  can  quarantee  that  if  the  local  areas 
respond  and  present  the  case  well,  as  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan, the  cities  wouM  receive  the  help  and  fight  the  crime  rate. 

I  gather  you  really  do  not  want  to  leave  the  fate  in  the  hands  of  the 
State,  as  proposed  by  the  administration.  Can  you  give  me  the  strong- 
est argument  possible  besides  what  you  have  said  here  as  to  why  the 
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cities  have  to  have  more  focus  than  what  you  are  receiving  under  the 
bill? 

Mr.  McGee.  I  would  think  that  the  main  reason — all  of  us  know, 
who  have  been  elected  to  office,  that  if  you  are  going  to  be  the  dis- 
tributor of  funds  in  a  State  or  a  county  or  local  municipality,  you 
have  to  be  evenhanded  in  passing  them  out. 

And  in  States  like  Ohio,  with  88  counties,  where  the  money  would 
then  have  to  be  distributed  from  the  Governor's  office  in  most  instances, 
then  he  has  to  be  evenhanded  in  how  he  passes  out  the  money  that 
comes  into  his  hands.  And  this  can  be  pointed  out  in  a  rural-dominated 
legislature.  It  is  being  more  responsive  to  cities  that  have  less  votes 
in  the  legislature  and  you  may  have  problems  that  confront  all  of  us. 

This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why,  if  we  had  direction  from  a  higher 
headquarters,  it  might  help  all  of  us  and  help  him,  too. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  So  your  argument  would  simply  be  that  popula- 
tion alone  is  not  the  criterion  that  would  take  into  effect  all  the  real 
needs  ? 

Mr.  McGee.  Yes. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Mayor,  we  will  be  glad  to  let  you  go  and 
address  our  questions  to  Chief  Igleburger.  We  know  your  position. 

TESTIMONY  OF  POLICE  CHIEF  ROBERT  M.  IGLEBURGER  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Mr.  Igleburger.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
must  admit  beforehand  that  I  am  not  speaking  from  a  statement  that 
I  will  read.  I  do  have  a  paper  before  me  that  is  in  outline  form.  And  if 
it  should  be  your  decision  that  you  would  like  a  submitted  statement 
later  I  would  be  happy  to  produce  that  for  you. 

Chairman  Rodino.  We  would  appreciate  a  statement. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Testimony  Before  House  Judiciary  Committee  by  Robert  M.  Igleburger, 
Director,  Dayton  Police  Department 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  for  i)ermission  to 
appear  before  you  today  and  discuss  the  proposed  "Law  Enforcement  Special 
Revenue  Sharing"  bill. 

Dayton  is  a  very  typical  American  Center  City  with  all  of  the  problems  that 
are  particular  to  our  older  cities.  We  have  the  problem  of  racial  polarization 
and  with  it  accompanying  fears  and  suspicions.  We  are  a  highly  industrialized 
town  with  the  labor-management  problems  that  so  often  accompany  that  rela- 
tionship. We  have  experienced  the  turbulence  associated  with  high  schools  and 
college  campuses.  Drugs  are  no  stranger  to  our  community  and  constitute  a  major 
motivator  for  crime.  Urban  deterioration  and  blight  are  part  of  our  life.  All  of 
these  elements  are  being  greatly  agitated  by  our  poverty  level  and  an  increasing 
unemployment  which  has  resulted  from  improvements  in  industrial  technology. 

In  1966  and  1967,  Dayton  experienced  along  with  many  other  cities  in  this 
country  the  turbulence  that  resulted  from  black  citizens  discontent  with  their 
lot  in  the  cities.  Dayton's  Police  Department  has  made  a  determined  effort  to 
try  to  modernize  itself  so  as  to  better  serve  our  current  residents  and  their 
needs.  This  has  required  a  re-examination  of  "old  truths"  and  which  no  longer 
seem  to  work  and  an  experimentation  witli  courses  of  action  different  from  those 
developed  during  the  previous  50  years.  This  has  required  a  lot  of  thinking  and 
planning  for  new  directions.  We  were  almost  completely  stymied  in  this  effort 
because  of  the  city's  increasing  financial  dilemma  that  was  overtaking  us  at 
this  time.  Fortunately  for  us,  we  were  visited  by  Mr.  John  Gardner  who  was 
representing  LEAA  at  that  time.  He  offered  us  federal  assistance  if  we  were 
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willing  to  engage  in  the  sort  of  changes  that  had  been  recommended  in  past 
federal  task  force  reports  but  never  initiated  by  American  police  departments. 
Gardner  and  later  Tom  McBride  offered  us  funding  for  a  period  of  five  years  in 
order  that  we  might  properly  develop  and  try  innovative  approaches  and  we 
gladly  accepted  their  offer.  Shortly  thereafter  using  discretionary  funding  pro- 
vided us  through  the  LEAA,  we  developed  Team  Policing  which  was  a  proposal 
to  establish  community-based  police  service  as  opposed  to  the  highly  centralized 
impersonal  type  of  department  existing  in  most  medium  sized  cities.  The  com- 
munity based  office  was  designed  to  encourage  citizen  participation  in  police 
affairs  and  police  participation  in  community  affairs.  We  sought  to  improve  the 
police-citizen  relationship  and  to  return  the  uniform  police  officer  to  the  status  of 
a  generalist  capable  of  performing  all  of  the  duties  then  being  done  by  a  myriad 
of  specialists. 

A  second  program,  Conflict  Management,  was  developed  at  this  time  to  re- 
place our  previous  police-community  relations  programs.  This  program  was 
designed  to  identify  sources  of  conflict  in  the  community,  and  to  work  with 
our  problem  areas  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  these  brooding  community  illnesses 
before  they  become  an  epidemic.  It  involved  a  specialist  skilled  in  plugging  the 
new  unsophisticated  center  citizen  with  needs  and  problems  into  the  municipal 
service  apparatus.  A  public  information  officer  was  included  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  information  about  police  efforts  throughout  the  commu- 
nity and  the  department  by  providing  information  to  the  media  and  departmental 
personnel  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  better  communications,  understanding, 
and  an  awareness  that  change  was  taking  place. 

Thirdly,  with  discretionary  funding  we  developed  our  Neighborhood  Assist- 
ance Officers  who  were  recruited  from  the  neighborhoods  they  were  to  serve  in 
order  to  handle  service  calls  and  thereby  relieve  police  officers  of  many  mechanical 
duties  such  as  directing  traffic  at  scenes  of  accidents,  caring  for  children, 
transporting  crowd  control  barricades,  and  acting  as  our  eyes.  These  NAO's 
have  not  functioned  as  auxiliary  police,  have  no  special  authority,  and  have  served 
as  liaison  people  between  the  police  and  the  community. 

In  1970  the  National  Institute  under  the  supervision  of  Paul  Cascarano  se- 
lected Dayton  as  one  of  seven  pilot  cities.  Pilot  Cities  quickly  became  a  major 
factor  in  our  ability  to  get  the  local  criminal  justice  agencies  (police,  courts, 
and  corrections)  working  together.  Pilot  Cities  looked  at  the  agencies  that  were 
exercising  responsibility  for  processing  criminals  in  the  community  and  found 
that  these  various  agencies  were  a  "non-system"  and  that  if  efficiency  was  to 
come  about,  they  had  to  be  joined  in  a  criminal  justice  system.  Consequently 
Pilot  Cities  recruited  a  team  of  local  professionals  in  the  police,  courts,  and 
correction  disciplines.  They  were  combined  under  a  Systems  Analyst  and  they 
jointly  engaged  in  system-wide  planning  and  cooperation.  To  us  they  were 
a  tremendous  source  of  technical  assistance  particularly  in  our  planned,  program 
budgeting  efforts.  Pilot  Cities  provided  us  with  evaluations  for  the  discretionary 
programs  which  we  had  funded  from  LEAA  discretionary  funds.  They  also 
saw  to  it  that  funding  was  channeled  into  all  criminal  justice  agencies,  not 
just  law  enforcement,  as  had  been  the  case  prior  to  their  creation.  They  were 
also  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  following  programs :  Youth  Services 
Bureau,  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Center,  Project  CIRCLE,  a  criminal  justice 
data  system,  and  Diagnostic  and  Training  Program  for  the  Human  Rehabilitation 
Center. 

Unfortunately  the  role  of  Pilot  Cities  changed  drastically.  With  the  decen- 
tralization of  control  for  Pilot  Cities  to  Chicago,  the  original  staff  of  experts  from 
all  the  disciplines  resigned  and  were  replaced  by  persons  with  les.ser  skills  in 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  more  skills  in  data  selection  and  processing. 
The  catalyst  role  was  no  longer  played  by  Pilot  Cities  and  that  important  func- 
tion is  now  denied  the  criminal  justice  agencies  of  the  County.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  although  Pilot  Cities  has  a  data  evaluation  function  to  perform,  most 
all  of  the  criminal  justice  agencies  still  urgently  need  outside  assistance  in  plan- 
ning their  efforts  for  the  future. 

The  changes  in  Pilot  Cities  were  not  our  only  set-back.  Discretionary  funds 
were  curtailed  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  impact  cities  programs  and  we 
were  forced  into  a  negotiating  situation  with  our  surrounding  bedroom  com- 
munities for  the  limited  funds  allocated  to  this  region.  We  were  thereby  severely 
limited  in  the  number  and  types  of  programs  that  we  were  able  to  get  funded. 
Worthy  programs  were   not   funded   as   a   result.   Others   had   to   be   dropped 
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after  initial  use  even  thougli  thiey  had  proven  themselves  valuable  such  as  our 
Legal  Advisor  Program.  We  found  it  necessary  to  seek  funds  from  OEO  Model 
Cities  to  keep  Team  Policing  going  and  from  the  Labor  Department  to  finance 
minority  oriented  recruitment  programs  because  we  could  not  obtain  LEAA 
funding.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  the  Police  Foundation  for  funds  to 
start  a  police  Policy-making  Program.  .     ,     ,     ^v,  .^v. 

Discretionary  funding  is  vital  to  center  cities,  particularly  those  with  severe 
financial  problems  as  is  the  case  with  Dayton.  During  the  past  21/2  years  we 
have  lost  50  police  officers  through  attrition,  none  of  which  could  be  replaced 
due  to  austerity  conditions  in  the  city  as  in  the  past.  These  are  signs  now  that 
some  of  these  men  will  be  replaced  with  the  arrival  of  revenue-sharing  funds. 
Even  so  urban  police  departments  desperately  need  the  discretionary  federal 
money  with  which  to  experiment  and  innovate  in  order  to  produce  the  high 
quality    police    service    required   in    the   problem-infested   city    of   today. 

I  believe  that  earmarking  of  funds  directly  to  cities  will  eliminate  much  red 
tape  that  is  encountered  at  the  State  and  Regional  levels.  For  example,  in  Octo- 
ber of  1971,  Team  Policing  and  Conflict  Management  nearly  expired  for  lack 
of  funding  because  of  problems  existing  at  both  Regional  and  Federal  levels  as 
a  result  of  bureaucratic  decisions  to  change  the  direction  of  LEAA  effort  from 
emphasis  on  improving  the  system  to  a  new  emphasis  on  "crime  specific  pro- 
grams". During  this  time  it  became  necessary  for  the  employees  of  our  experi- 
mental programs  to  live  on  a  day  to  day  basis  without  any  assurance  that  they 
would  not  be  paid  or  laid  off.  This  situation  was  only  remedied  after  vigorous 
presentations  to  both  the  Regional  and  Federal  headquarters  of  LEAA.  If  we 
are  to  address  significant  center  city  problems,  we  must  have  some  assurance 
that  funding  will  be  for  more  than  one  year.  It  is  essential  that  funds  not  be 
arbitrarily  denied  to  cities  that  have  shrunken  to  less  than  250,000  persons. 
The  problems  that  have  caused  the  flight  to  suburbia  of  our  more  prosperous 
citizens  are  the  same  type  of  problems  that  are  encouraging  crime  and  many  of 
these  shrinking  cities  have  crime  problems  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  size. 

In  summary  we  are  concerned  about  four  things.  We  would  very  much  like  to 
see  funds  directly  earmarked  for  distribution  from  the  Federal  level  to  cities 
having  severe  crime  problems.  Second,  we  recognize  that  the  states  need  to  have 
a  very  real  role  in  distributing  additional  funds  for  regional  programs  that  also 
involve  the  center  city.  Further  we  believe  that  the  state  itself  should  administer 
a  "super  discretionary"  financing  program  so  as  to  encourage  cities  that  are 
truly  making  a  worthy  effort.  The  "super  discretionary"  money  should  be  in 
addition  to  federally  earmarked  funds  and  should  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
merit.  Lastly.  I  would  repeat  my  request  that  old  shrinking  center  cities  whose 
populations  "have  declined  below  the  250,000  program  not  be  excluded  from 
discretionary  programs  because  their  need  is  often  the  most  critical  of  all.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  consideration  of  proposals  such  as  have  been  outlined  above 
would  help  to  insure  that  cities  would  be  able  to  most  effectively  maximize  the 
impact  of  federal  law  enforcement  dollars. 

Mr.  Igleburger.  Thank  you.  I  will  do  that. 

But  I  am  going  to  speak  from  the  position  of  the  police  practitioner 
rather  than  from  the  administrator's  view,  as  was  expressed  by  Mayor 
Gribbs  and  Mayor  McGee. 

Actually,  as  a  supervisor  of  police,  I  would  have  to  say  that  Dayton 
is  not  too  much  different  than  most  urban  centers.  It  has  the  ordinary 
problems,  the  usual  problems,  of  race,  labor  problems.  It  is  a  highly 
industrialized  city.  Its  economy  is  basically  industrial  rather  than 
unbalanced. 

We  have  the  usual  school  and  campus  problems  constantly  before 
us.  We  have  the  drug  problem  among  our  young  folks.  Urban  decay  is 
part  of  our  problem.  The  economic  level  of  our  citizens  is  constantly 
going  down,  as  those  who  achieve  a  certain  level  are  able  to  move  out 
into  greener  pastures,  with  a  little  more  grass  to  cut  as  they  get  out 
into  the  suburbs. 
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And  all  of  this  produces  crime.  All  of  these  conditions  result  in 
difficulties  with  large  communities.  And  these  difficulties  are  aggra- 
vated by  the  worsening  economic  conditions  resulting  from  industrial 
technology. 

So  we  are  very  typical,  I  would  say,  of  an  aging  industrial  northern 
city. 

In  1966  and  1967,  when  urban  centers  were  experiencing  the  acute 
problems  that  erupted  at  that  time,  we  shared  in  these  problems  and 
we  had  our  community  disruptions.  We  had  our  confrontations  between 
the  police  agency  and  members  of  the  community  which  caused  us  to 
do  some  soul  searching  and  to  examine  ineffective  old  truths  and  dis- 
card many  of  them  in  search  of  promising  new  truths. 

We  had  a  lot  of  rethinking  to  do  in  our  approach  to  the  service 
delivery  of  the  police  service  in  an  urban  community.  Center  city  life 
is  much  different  from  what  it  was  when  I  was  a  boy.  And  I  was  born 
and  raised  and  never  lived  elsewhere  than  in  Dayton. 

About  the  time  we  were  pondering  some  of  these  things  we  ran  afoul 
of  economic  problems  and  Dayton  began  to  suddenly  change  from  a 
very  prosperous  community  to  an  impoverished  community,  particu- 
larly where  government  was  concerned.  There  simply  were  not  enough 
funds  to  run  government. 

So  I  could  not  get  municipal  funding  for  new  police  programs  and 
right  about  that  time  a  man  from  LEAA  walked  into  our  offices  look- 
ing for  police  departments  who  were  willing  to  participate  in  innova- 
tions and  implementing  the  recommendation  of  Presidential  com- 
missions. 

He  said,  "Would  you  participate  in  some  of  these  things  if  you  had 
funds,  particularly  on  a  5-year  basis  ?  We  are  willing  to  talk  in  terms 
of  5-year  programing." 

This  was  Mr.  John  Gardner  from  LEAA.  The  proposal  somided 
good  to  us  so  we  became  involved  in  discretionary  programing. 

We  were  funded  for  such  a  program  as  "team  policing."  Team  polic- 
ing at  that  time  was  conceived  as  a  community-based  police  service 
organization,  designed  to  restore  the  police  officer  to  the  general  kind 
of  concept  that  he  once  held  and  still  holds  in  small  communities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  doesn't  find  highly  centralized, 
highly  specialized  policeman  until  one  begins  to  get  into  the  larger 
cities. 

We  wanted  to  attempt  to  see  if  we  could  restore  that  personalized 
policing  to  an  older  center  city.  Team  policing  has  resulted  in  a  lot 
of  citizen  participation  with  police  officers,  officers  attending  com- 
munity meetings  and  citizens  walking  in  and  out  of  these  centers  to 
voice  complaints  and  to  speak  with  officers. 

Another  program  funded  was  called  the  conflict-management  pro- 
gram, and  this  program  has  attracted  some  national  attention. 

This  program  was  designed  to  find  problems  in  the  community 
which  were  festering  sores  and  remedy  them  before  they  could  break 
out  into  cancerous  problems,  and  to  plug  members  of  the  community 
into  available  but  unknown  social  service  agencies. 

Conflict  management  had  a  public  information  aspect  that  was 
new^  for  us  and  it  has  been  very  uncomfortable  at  times  to  find  a  public 
information  man  prodding  me  to  reveal  conditions  to  the  public  that 
policemen  traditionally  just  don't  talk  about. 
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But  this  program  has  been  very  successful  in  coping  with  urban 
gangs  and  school  problems.  It  has  dealt  with  campus  problems  by 
finding  out  what  was  wanted  on  the  campus  and  by  seeing  if  some 
way  could  be  worked  out  to,  compromise  and  achieve  some  of  the 
things  that  were  in  need  of  remedy. 

So  I  believe  that  conflict  management  has  been  very  successful.  It 
was  a  discretionary  funded  program. 

Chairman  Kodino.  Chief,  on  that  point :  the  programs  you  have  been 
referring  to  have  been  funded  through  discretionary  grants,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  initially  funded  as  strictly  dis- 
cretionary programs. 

Chairman  Rodino.  And  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill  discretionary  grants  have  been  cut  back  consider- 
ably, to  the  tune  of  about  $45  million  ? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  very  aware  of  that,  because  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  we  very  nearly  lost  the  conflict  management  and 
team  policing  programs,  simply  because  there  was  a  freeze  on  LEAA 
funds  that  we  had  thought  we  had  a  5-year  option  on.  And  we  had 
staffed  these  two  programs  on  the  basis  of  a  5-year  commitment. 

We  had  some  very  skilled  local  people  in  these  programs  and  we  were 
about  to  lose  them. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Chief,  might  I  just  inquire :  What  do  you  think 
the  effect  would  be  on  programs  such  as  you  have  referred  to,  in  the 
future,  should  the  administration  proposal  and  this  cutback  be 
adopted  ? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  Well,  if  we  have  to  continue  to  bargain  for  fund- 
ing with  our  bedroom  communities  in  the  regional  planning  units  as 
we  do  now,  it  is  just  not  possible  for  us  to  get  the  necessary  level  of 
funding,  let  alone  the  perception  of  our  needs,  from  folks  who  are  not 
faced  with  our  problems. 

It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  and  I  am  convinced  that  we  must  con- 
tinue or  have  a  return  to  a  discretionary  sort  of  funding  for  cities 
that  have  this  problem.  And  it  isn't  only  our  city.  We  are  slightly  over 
250,000  now,  and  we  have  an  acute  crime  problem,  as  do  many  other 
cities  who  are  less  than  our  level. 

To  retrench  on  discretionary  funding  is  going  to  make  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  get  at  the  kinds  of  problems  that  center  cities  need  to 
be  addressing. 

Chairman  Rodino.  And  you  feel  that  those  kinds  of  things,  as  you 
refer  to  them,  are  actually  what  is  necessary  to  really  be  effective  in  the 
battle  against  crime  and  to  reduce  crime  ? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  I  do,  indeed,  sir,  because  the  many  elements  that 
are  working  in  an  urban  situation  are  the  factors  that  produce  crime. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Igleburger.  A  third  program  that  was  funded  under  the  dis- 
cretionary process  was  our  neighborhood  assistance  officer  program. 
This  program  was  designed  to  get  volunteer  citizens  to  function  as 
neighborhood  police  aides;  not  as  auxiliary  police,  in  any  sense.  The 
program  participants  were  solicited  from  their  own  neighborhoods,  and 
served  in  their  own  neighborhoods,  as  our  eyes  and  ears,  and  informa- 
tion conduits  relative  to  neighborhood  problems  and  crime.  They  have 
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functioned  very  well  on  a  volunteer  basis,  with  no  remuneration  at  all 
other  than  <Tasoline  mileage.  It  is  a  very  popular  program. 

In  1970  the  National  Institute  selected  Dayton  to  be  a  "pilot  city", 
under  Mr.  Paul  Costerano. 

With  financing  provided  by  this  program  a  team  of  local  profes- 
sionals was  recruited  from  the  corrections ;  police  and  prosecution  field. 
Under  the  direction  of  a  systems  analyst,  this  team  attempted  to  bring 
the  criminal  justice  nonsystem  into  a  system,  a  criminal  justice  system. 
And  they  were  an  invaluable  source  of  assistance  to  us,  particularly 
in  planning  many  of  our  programs  and  in  helping  us  with  technical 
assistance  to  develop  our  planned,  program,  budget  system. 

The  pilot  cities  team  also  provided  us  with  an  evaluation  of  many 
of  the  discretionary  programs  I  have  just  mentioned.  And  they  saw  to 
it  that  funding  was  placed  where  it  was  needed  in  the  criminal  justice 
system — that  it  was  not  just  expended  on  police  programs;  they  put  it 
in  on  a  systems  basis.  They  helped  us  to  create  a  regional  criminal 
justice  center,  which  is  a  training  center  established  in  our  training 
building,  so  that  perhaps  at  some  future  date  criminal  justice  em- 
ployees can  at  least  basically  receive  similar  training  and  perhaps  be 
interchangable  at  some  stage  of  their  careers. 

At  this  time  the  center  is  staffed  by  about  a  dozen  professional  per- 
sons. I  think  four  of  them  have  doctor's  degrees  and  they  are  function- 
ing to  our  great  advantage  at  this  time.  I  want  to  again  emphasize  that 
this  effort  was  planned  by  the  pilot  cities  team  in  conjunction  with 
our  own  staff  people. 

Some  of  the  other  programs  that  pilot  cities  funded  were  the  youth 
service  bureau  in  our  area,  the  treatment  and  diagnostic  programs  in 
the  human  rehabilitation  center,  and  a  data  system  for  the  criminal 
justice  system  as  a  whole. 

I  think  when  decentralization  of  control  of  pilot  cities,  to  the  Chi- 
cago regional  office  occured,  that  the  whole  original  staff  of  experts 
left.  The  replacements  they  have  are  systems-type  people,  data 
gatherers.  They  don't  have  much  skill  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 
They  don't  want  to  perform  the  regional  and  systems  catalyst  role 
that  was  being  performed  before. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  passed  for  that  role  but  the  new  pilot  systems 
people  are  not  fulfilling  it.  And  as  you  suggested  a  while  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  the  curtailment  of  discretionary  funding  availability, 
we  have  had  to  negotiate  for  our  funds  with  the  regional  planning 
unit,  made  up  of  center  city  people,  plus  a  large  representation  of 
suburban  people. 

Much  of  our  total  program  has  not  been  achieved  due  to  the  lack 
of  LEAA  financial  support.  Policy  planning  for  police  was  one  pro- 
gram that  we  were  not  able  to  get  funding  for  from  LEAA.  We  did 
get  funding  later  through  the  Police  Foundation.  We  wanted  to  con- 
vert our  holding  jail  into  a  therapeutic  holding  center.  The  criminally 
accused  are  persons  who  are  not  convicted  of  any  crime  yet  and  they 
deserve  better  quarters  and  better  custody  than  they  were  getting.  We 
were  not  able  to  get  the  funding  for  that  project. 

So  our  negotiations  have  not  been  entirely  successful.  We  have  had 
to  drop  our  legal  adviser  program  after  the  second  year  because  we 
just  simply  couldn't  fund  it.  And  that  individual  was  of  great  aid 
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to  us.  We  have  had  to  seek  funds  from  OEO  model  cities  to  keep  team 
policing  going  this  past  year. 

The  Labor  Department  financed  a  minority-oriented  training  pro- 
gram or  recruiting  program  at  one  time. 

We  believe  that  discretionary  funding  is  vital  to  us  so  that  we  can 
experiment  and  innovate  and  that  is  what  we  must  do  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  successfully  meet  the  needs  of  the  center  city  citizenry. 

Right  now  we  are  trying  to  get  funding  for  a  juvenile  program  quite 
similar  to  the  one  that  the  Commissioner  found  and  described  to  you. 
We  have  not  gotten  approval  for  funding  yet. 

We  need  to  very  much  avoid  the  reams  of  redtape,  particularly  the 
sort  of  problems  that  we  experienced  the  year  that  LEAA  was  con- 
verting from  a  systemic  approach  to  a  "crime-specific"  approach.  We 
nearly  stopped  on  dead  center  for  a  period  of  time  while  this  transac- 
tion was  occurring. 

We  very  much  need  to  be  able  to  count  on  funding  for  more  than 
1  year  at  a  time.  Wien  we  address  and  plan  to  remedy  complex  social 
problems  we  can't  wonder  if  funding  will  come  through  next  year  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  operate. 

We  think  that  we  have  need  for  three  levels  of  funding.  We  are 
concerned  that  funds  be  earmarked  at  the  Federal  level  for  cities  that 
have  crime  problems.  That  does  not  necessarily  mean  problem  cities  of 
more  than  250,000.  It  should  include  many  cities  of  less  than  that. 

We  agree  that  regional  programing  is  important  and  funding  should 
take  place  at  that  level  but  we  would  like  to  see  the  cities  not  restricted 
to  that  source.  And  we  think  that  the  State  should  engage  in  super- 
discretionary  programs  of  their  own  so  that  we  could  compete  on  a 
merit  basis  within  the  State  for  funds  to  implement  truly  innovative 
programs  that  we  would  like  to  initiate. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  if  we  could  influence  the  gentlemen  who  make 
our  laws  to  include  some  of  the  things  that  I  have  spoken  of  here,  it 
would  certainly  help  to  insui-e  that  the  city  would  be  better  able  to 
maximize  the  impact  of  Federal  law-enforcement  dollars. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  permission  to  speak  here  today. 
And  if  you  have  questions  that  you  would  like  to  address  to  me  I  would 
be  happy  to  try  to  answer  them. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chief.  I  just  have  a  couple 
of  more  questions. 

We  have  heard  considerable  testimony  and  criticism  about  the  delays 
in  funding  which  have  been  experienced.  You,  yourself — have  you  had 
any  problems  in  this  regard,  and  what  have  been  their  consequences? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  Well,  let's  take  our  Criminal  Justice  Center  that  I 
mentioned  a  while  ago.  It  was  funded  for  about  $250,000  but  I  guess  it 
must  have  been  6  to  8  months  late  getting  off  the  ground  because  yve 
can't  recruit  people  and  bring  them  aboard  until  we  have  the  funds  in 
our  hands,  and  we  can't  get  the  funding  until  it  has  been  properly 
processed  through  the  agencies. 

This  has  often  taken  as  much  as  6  to  8  months,  and  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  expend  the  funds  during  the  funding  year. 

Chairman  Rodino.  We  have  heard  testimony  this  morning,  and  prior 
to  tliis,  from  one  of  the  witnesses,  about  the  Ohio  plan  and  its  merits, 
in  terms  of  how  it  has  handled  the  bloc  grant  funds.  Generally  what 
are  the  strengths  of  that  plan  ? 
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Mr.  Igleburger.  Well,  sir,  Ohio  has  been  separated  into  regional 
planning  units,  which  means  the  city-county  groups  in  urban  areas  and 
into  area  planning  units,  which  include  multicounties  in  the  more 
sparsely  populated  areas,  more  rural  areas,  that  don't  have  to  cope  with 
the  urban  blight. 

I  think  that  by  making  the  city-county  partnership  the  important 
decisionmaking  unit  in  those  six  or  seven  cities  in  which  w^e  are  con- 
cerned, that  has  been  a  major  improvement  of  this  program  over  the 
past.  However,  w^e  are  still  forced  to  negotiate,  even  under  the  Ohio 
plan,  with  the  county  suburban  ring  that  surrounds  each  of  the  cities. 

Chainnan  Rodino.  That  was  going  to  be  my  next  question.  Actually, 
despite  the  merits  of  the  Ohio  plan,  are  there  areas  where  the  State 
has  not  been  responsive  and  where  there  is  legislation  needed  to  make 
improvements? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  Yes;  and  of  course  it  is  not  entirely  related  to 
LEAA  or  funding,  but  w^e  have  all  kinds  of  problems  with  trying  to 
solve  the  crime  on  the  streets  problem.  Take  prostitution,  for  instance. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  city  to  get  a  good  law^  that  will  enable 
dealing  with  this  problem.  Yet  you  are  constantly  beset  by  people  who 
say,  "Do  something." 

We  need  enabling  legislation  to  encourage  police  organizations  to 
go  in  for  the  policy  development  kinds  of  things  that  I  mentioned  a 
while  ago. 

GUN   POLICY 

There  is  very  poor  progress  being  made  on  ability  to  deal  with  these 
weapons  that  are  filling  our  undertaking  parlors  with  people  on  Mon- 
day mornings.  This  is  a  real  disaster  and  nothing  is  being  done  to 
cope  with  that. 

The  detoxification  centers,  for  instance,  where  a  person  is  required 
to  sign  a  waiver  that  he  is  w^illing  to  go  to  a  detox  center  kind  of  infers 
that  he  is  still  in  charge  of  his  senses,  and  has  to  sign  that.  I  think 
something  needs  to  be  legislated  in  that  area. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Thank  you,  Chief. 

Mr.  Hutchinson, 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Chief,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  felt 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Ohio  system  is  that  you  are  a  part  of  a 
city-county  combination  which  forces  you  to  deal  with  the  counties 
to  get  funds?  Would  you  prefer  that  the  city  alone  receive  funds  from 
the  State? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  I  think,  and  I  did  state,  that  one  of  our  problems 
is  being  required  to  negotiate  wnth  the  county  for  the  available  funds. 
Not  with  the  county  per  se,  but  w^ith  the  bedroom  communities  sur- 
rounding, as  that  make  up  the  regional  planning  unit.  They  are,  of 
course,  independent. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  the  Dayton  area,  the  region  consists  of  the 
county,  and  the  communities  wnthin  that  county,  plus  the  city  of 
Dayton.  But  it  seems  to  me  there  isn't  any  alternative  to  negotiating 
with  them  because  crime  doesn't  know  any  artificial  municipal  bounda- 
ries. Tliere  is  but  one  urban  community  from  the  standpoint  of  crime. 
You  argue  that  having  to  negotiate  with  them  in  the  application  of 
funds  is  a  w^eakness.  I  would  rather  call  it  an  absolute  necessity. 
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Mr.  Igleburger.  Well,  I  can  agree  with  that  if  we  were  able  to  share 
the  problem  equally  with  them.  Unfortunately  the  problem  is  to  a 
large  extent  ours,  and  the  funding  needs  to  be  a  large  percentage  to 
the  center  city.  And  just  a  population  head  count  as  a  determinant 
for  the  disbursal  of  these  funds  doesn't  put  the  money  where  the 
problem  is. 

If  you  are  suggesting,  and  I  think  probably  you  are,  and  quite  ac- 
curately, that  I  am  urging  moneys  for  cities  and  not  for  many  of  the 
bedroom  communities,  that  is  an  accurate  assessment,  and  I  am  doing 
that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  present  situation  is 
right  now,  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  the  crime  rate  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  began  to  go  down,  the  crime  rate  in  the  suburban  areas 
around  D.C.  began  to  rise. 

I  recognize  that  you  have  great  needs  in  the  central-cities.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  if  you  put  all  the 
emphasis  on  problems  in  the  central  city,  all  you  are  going  to  do  is 
push  the  crime  out  into  the  suburbs.  All  parts  of  the  region  have  to 
work  together  because  you  are  all  part  of  one  urban  community. 

Mr.  Igleburger.  That  is  true  and  I  imagine  that  it  is  especially  true 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  area  where  you  have  been  alale  to 
infuse  massive  resources  into  the  District  of  Columbia  department.  I 
think  their  strength  has  been  increased  by  probably  at  least  a  third  in 
the  past  3  or  4  years. 

Now,  out  of  the  strength  of  428  men  I  have  lost  55  in  the  past  2  years 
without  any  replacement  because  of  austere  conditions  in  our  city. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  you  suggesting  that  you  have  lost  those  well- 
qualified  men  to  other  systems  which  could  pay  them  more  ? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  suggesting  that.  There  is  a  normal 
rate  of  attrition  that  takes  place  and  we  haven't  been  able  to  rehire 
or  able  to  replace  any  of  the  attrition  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
2  years.  I  think  we  Will  be  able  to  get  some  now  shortly.  We  have  been 
authorized,  with  the  expectation  of  revenue-sharing  funds,  that  we  will 
be  able  to  replace  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  suppose  that  the  administration's  bill  be- 
comes law  and  there  are  no  longer  any  obstacles  to  using  LEAA  funds 
for  the  payment  of  policemen's  salaries.  Do  you  see  some  problems 
there,  from  the  standpoint  of  local  administration  ? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  Maybe  I  need  to  ask  for  a  little  clarification.  You 
mean :  if  I  get  more  men  does  that  provide  me  with  problems  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  No  ;  I  am  suggesting  that  an  increase  in  LEAA 
funds  will  perhaps  mean  an  increase  in  salary  level  for  the  police  de- 
partment but  not  for  the  fire  department  and  the  other  city  employees. 
Mr.  Igleburger.  Very  likely  it  could  lead  to  problems  if  our  organi- 
zation and  our  personnel  were  to  insist  that  all  of  these  funds  go  to 
police  salaries.  Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  think  so.  I  raise  the  question  because  at  the  time 
LEAA  legislation  was  first  enacted  this  was  a  matter  of  some  appre- 
hension to  us  on  the  committee.  Lest  that  be  the  result,  we  wrote  some 
very  strict  limitations  upon  the  use  of  these  moneys  for  personnel 
salaries. 
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Certainly,  if  there  were  no  limitation  and  if  all  of  the  money  went 
into  the  major  city,  the  major  city  would  thereby  be  able  to  raid  the 
suburban  police  departments  and  pull  into  the  major  city  force  the 
necessary  number  of  policemen  or  with  LEAA  funds  and  with  no 
limitation  upon  the  use  of  those  funds  for  salaries,  the  major  city 
could  offer  much  better  salaries  for  police  officers  than  the  suburbs 
could. 

Mr.  Igleburger.  Well,  that  is  of  course,  a  distinct  possibility.  How- 
ever, I  think  most  or  at  least  a  great  many  urban  centers  are  more  and 
more  requiring  that  their  police  officers  come  from  that  city.  Now, 
we  have  a  new  regulation  that  nobody  can  be  hired  now,  and  nobody 
can  change  their  residence  from  in  the  city  to  out  of  the  city  once 
they  have  been  hired. 

The  suburban  policeman  is  not  very  likely  to  be  attracted  to  the  cen- 
ter city,  because  he,  like  his  client,  went  to  the  suburban  community 
because  it  seemed  like  that  was  a  more  peaceful  life. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Chief,  going  back  to  the  matter  Mr.  Hutchinson  was 
talking  about  a  moment  ago,  as  I  understand  it,  the  present  law  does 
have  a  limitation  in  it  that  no  more  than  a  third  of  the  grant  may  be 
used  for  the  salaries  of  everyday  law  enforcement  personnel. 

Mr.  Igleburger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dennis.  And  the  administration's  bill  does  not  propose  such 
limitation.  Now,  are  you  in  favor  of  that  change  or  opposed  to  that  par- 
ticular change  ? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  Well,  I  would  almost  automatically  go  from  the 
police  position  of  supporting  such  a  change,  but  somehow  or  other,  I 
think  even  police  administrator's  are  sort  of  controlled  by  reasonability. 
And  there  is  certainly  a  reasonable  level  beyond  which  a  police  orga- 
nization would  not  want  to  go. 

I  further  believe  that  as  time  problems  begin  to  get  better  in  center 
cities,  municipal  administration  should  seriously  consider  attrition  so 
as  to  adjust  the  strength  of  the  police  department,  either  up  or  down, 
in  conformity  with  the  community's  need.  I  think  this  is  an  adminis- 
trative responsibility  that  we  must  expect  to  exercise. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  would  certainly  agree  with  that. 

I  presume  one  of  the  most  useful  things  you  can  have  is  more  police- 
men on  the  street.  That  is  true,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  I  will  not  disagree  with  that,  up  to  a  limit. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  policemen  will  and  can  stop  crime.  I  don't 
believe  that  cities  in  this  country  can  support  the  numbers  of  police- 
men that  are  required  to  stop  crime  or  to  render  service  to  victims  of 
crime  and  to  pursue  crime  to  the  point  where  the  criminal  can  be  ap- 
prehended and  brought  into  the  criminal  justice  system. 

It  almost  takes  having  to  have  a  policeman  in  every  block  to  do  the 
kind  of  thing  that  some  people  believe  we  are  capable  of.  We  are  a 
security  blanket  many  times.  If  we  are  visible  and  quite  apparent  on 
the  scene,  people  do  feel  comfortable,  because  we  are  there.  And  we 
do  render  a  certain  amount  of  security  in  that  respect. 

But  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is  happening  on  the  street  back  of  us 
because  the  criminal  is  very  capable  of  doing  his  operating  where 
we  are  not,  and  certainly  not  where  we  are. 
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Mr.  Dennis.  Certainly  you  do  not  get  to  the  roots  of  crime,  but  if 
you  have  well  patrolled  streets  and  well  lit  streets  you  certainly  reduce 
the  incidence  of  street  crime,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  I  would  certainly  agree  that  street  lighting  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  in  the  struggle  against  crime ;  certainly. 
And  good,  strong  police  forces  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Of  course,  if  you  get  too  dependent  on  Federal  money 
to  pay  these  troops  and  later  that  is  cut  off,  you  are  going  to  have  a 
problem,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  That  is  right ;  that  is  exactly  the  problem  we  have 
been  facing  in  Dayton  for  the  past  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  mayor  said  here  a  minute  ago  that  you  need  more 
control  over  your  own  destiny.  But  as  long  as  you  are  depending  on 
Federal  money,  to  that  extent  you  are  giving  up  a  certain  amount  of 
control  over  your  own  destiny. 

Mr.  Igleburger.  Well,  sir,  I  think  we  voluntarily  give  up  a  lot  of 
control  over  our  own  destiny  in  the  taxing  legislation,  the  taxing  laws. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Which  taxing  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  Involuntarily  acceding  to  Federal  taxation,  re- 
moving funds  from  the  local  scene  to  the  Federal  level.  I  think  we 
voluntarily  did  this. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Maybe  we  ought  to  give  you  back  some  of  tlie  taxes.  But 
let  me  ask  you  this :  Has  not  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  LEAA 
been  to  introduce  ideas  to  you  on  a  local  level,  things  that  could  be 
done,  such  as  conflict  management,  neighborhood  assistance  officers, 
and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  That  was  very  advantageous,  sir.  And  you  have 
touched  on  a  point.  The  kinds  of  expertise  and  social  awareness  that 
are  needed  to  develop  those  kinds  of  programs  often  is  absent  from 
our  ranks.  You  have  to  recognize  that  people  of  my  generation  were 
recruited  into  the  police  forces  because  we  were  willing  to  work  for 
laborers'  salaries  and  we  did  not  bring  with  us  the  kind  of  education 
and  expertise  that  nowadays  is  really  essential  to  the  urban  scene. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  appreciate  that.  Could  not  a  number  of  these  pro- 
grams that  have  been  started  now  be  pursued  with  local  support? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  I  think  so.  For  instance,  at  this  time — and  again 
I  am  getting  back  into  Federal  money — our  team  policing  program  is 
being  supported  by  OEO  funding. 

The  funds  here  are  not  for  police  officers,  but  they  are  for  rent  at 
the  district  headquarters  office,  the  maintenance  of  that  office,  and 
those  kinds  of  things. 

Until  the  local  ability  to  raise  revenue  is  improved,  our  city  cannot 
finance  the  sort  of  innovations  that  you  have  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  implement. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  for  instance,  you  mentioned  the  neighborhood 
assistance  officer.  He  is  paid  nothing  except  a  little  gasoline  money.  Do 
you  think  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  city  of  Dayton  to  continue 
something  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Iglebtitrger.  I  think  that  that  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
drop  that  because  it  has  such  universal  support.  Yes,  I  do  believe  the 
city  will  continue  that. 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  city  could  continue  that  without  Federal  money, 
couldn't  it? 
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Mr.  Igleburger.  They  could  continue  it  if  its  ability  to  raise  funds 
improves  in  the  next  year.  You  see,  four  or  five  times  we  have  been 
objected  to  at  the  polls  for  an  increase  in  the  local  tax  level. 

ikr.  Dennis.  That  is  a  program  which  is  costing  very  little,  if  I 
understood  you. 

Mr.  Igleburger.  Yes ;  I  would  say  $20,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Now,  conflict  management  is  important.  But  what  is 
to  keep  you  from  detailing  some  intelligent  officers  who  are  on  the 
force  to  work  on  that? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  Oh,  we  have  officers  in  there,  sir.  We  have  about 
eight  sworn  officers  connected  with  this  program  right  now  and  they 
work  under  the  director  of  conflict  management  with  the  information 
specialist  and  the  community  specialist  who  help  to  plug  people  into 
community  agencies. 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  point  I  am  making:  now  that  that  program  has 
been  started,  brought  to  your  attention,  and  you  have  officers  who  work 
in  it,  could  that  not  be  continued  to  a  considerable  degree,  without 
Federal  funding,  if  you  really  believe  it  is  beneficial  ? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  If  some  means  could  be  found  to  fund  the  salaries 
of  those  specialists  we  have  in  there  that  are  not  police  officers,  par- 
ticularly the  information  man  who  is  a  newspaperman  and  has  a 
graduate  degree  and  the  woman  who  works  in  the  community,  who  also 
has  a  degree — I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  could  provide  that  from 
within  my  ranks  of  police  officers. 

Mr.  Dennis.  \Yhat  does  the  information  man  do  ? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  He  keeps  constantly  abreast  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  department  and  he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  media  folks,  tries 
to  keep  them  informed  accurately  in  order  to  keep  the  community  bet- 
ter informed  of  where  the  department  is  going. 

He  is  constantly  in  touch  with  those  people  and  I  atn  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  city  itself  would  find  that  that  is  an  activity  that  they  could 
justify  under  our  stressful  financial  situation. 

Mr.  Dennis.  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  that  police  officers  them- 
selves can  do  along  these  lines  and  do  better  than  anyone  else  because 
they  know  their  circle  of  people.  That  is  true,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Igleburger.  It  certainly  is,  and  one  of  the  goals  of  the  conflict 
management  group  is  to  bring  that  technique  to  the  attention  and  to 
the  capability  of  the  beat  officer.  So  that  in  essence  they  can  phase  them- 
selves out,  actually. 

The  beat  officer  must  be  allowed  to  become  the  professional  that 
the  center  city  requires.  And  the  broad  spectrum  of  skills  that  an 
urban  police  officer  is  going  to  have  to  master,  is  going  to  require 
that  he  be  a  professional.  He  no  longer  can  be  the  sort  of  man  that 
I  Avas  when  I  was  recruited;  he  has  to  be  a  man  who  has  a  back- 
ground in  academic  fields.  A  body  of  relevant  knowledge  has  to  be 
brought  together  in  academia,  and  the  policeman  exposed  to  it  and 
he  has  to  be  able  to  cope  vritli  the  family  problems,  and  the  interper- 
sonal problems  between  groups  in  society. 

The  breadth  of  the  demands  on  an  urban  policeman  at  this  time 
is  much  more  than  he  can  cope  with,  and  he  has  to  be  professionalized 
in  order  to  be  successful.  We  can't  afford  to  have  him  not  able  to  cope 
with  center  city  problems. 
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Mr.  Dennis.  Again,  I  agree  with  you  as  to  professionally  well- 
trained  policeman.  I  think  I  have  nothing  more  at  the  moment,  Mad- 
am Chairman. 

Ms.  JoKDAN  [presiding] .  Mr.  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  No  questions. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Igleburger. 

Mr.  Igleburger.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chairman. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mayor  Wes  Wise  of  Dallas  is  the  next  witness  to 
appear. 

Mayor  Wise,  it  is  good  to  see  you  and  to  have  you  here. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  WES  WISE,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF  DALLAS,  TEX., 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  FRANK  DYSON,  CHIEF  OF  POLICE 

Mr.  Wise.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman,  I  think  Madam  Chair- 
person would  be  the  correct  salutation. 

I  am  Wes  Wise,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Dallas,  and  with  me  is  Frank 
Dyson,  our  chief  of  police. 

In  the  interest  of  time  I  will  abbreviate  my  remarks  and  submit  a 
full  text  for  later  possible  examination  by  members  of  the  committee. 

It  is  especially  good  to  see  our  fellow  Texan  here  on  the  committee. 
There  are  very  few  things  I  might  point  out  to  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  for  which  Dallas  must  envy  Houston,  and  one  of 
those  things  is  Congresswoman  Jordan. 

It  is  good  to  see  you  always. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wise.  It  is  good  to  see  that  today  citizens  at  the  local  level  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  problems  confronted  by  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  and  the  system's  capability  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  alarming  crime  rate.  Urgent  citizen  demands  are  currently  being 
felt  at  all  levels  of  government.  These  demands  are  most  severely 
felt  at  the  local  level  for  it  is  at  the  local  level  that  the  impact  of 
crime  is  most  vividly  felt  in  terms  of  fiscal,  economical,  and  social 
loss  and  suffering. 

Without  continued  effective  planning  and  development  of  new  and 
improved  techniques  and  tools  the  problems  will  continue  to  grow. 
Nationally,  the  crime  rate  is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate  with  a  major 
portion  of  the  increase  coming  from  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

Dallas  represents  one  of  these  metropolitan  areas  (eighth  largest 
city).  With  the  projected  population  growth,  metropolitan  areas  can 
expect  an  ever  and  ever  increasing  difficulty  in  structuring  the  criminal 
justice  system  to  effectively  meet  the  challenges. 

The  high  incidence  of  crime  affects  everyone.  It  exacts  a  toll  from 
all  citizens.  It  especially  affects  those  citizens  who  support  local  gov- 
ernmental service  programs  through  their  dedicated  efforts  in  terms 
of  time,  energy,  and  dedication  to  the  preservation  of  local  self-govern- 
ment and  local  self-determination. 

Illustrative  of  the  urgency  of  the  crime  problem  in  Dallas  is  the  fact 
that  major  index  crimes  (murder,  robbery,  rape,  assault,  and  bur- 
glary) within  the  city  of  Dallas  increased  by  270  percent  during  the  5 
years  between  1966  and  1971.  Dallas  is  fortunate  during  the  past  2 
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years  to  have  shown  a  reversal  of  this  trend  and,  in  fact,  a  decrease 
in  the  crime  rate. 

However,  again  there  is  an  increasing  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
public  of  the  problems  and  solutions  to  crime  and  also  an  increas- 
ing awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  crime.  Crime,  in  fact,  while  cur- 
rently showing  evidence  of  a  reversal  of  the  growth  during  the 
decade  of  the  sixties,  is  emerging  as  more  violent  in  nature.  This  is 
supported  by  recent  Gallup  polls  showing  an  increased  fear  by  the 
average  citizen. 

In  1968  Congress  passed  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  This  act  has  had 
a  major  impact  on  the  organized  approach  to  the  solutions  of  crime. 
Research  and  demonstration  projects  under  LEA  A  financing  have 
produced  techniques,  analytical  approaches  and  new  crime  fighting 
solutions  which  permit  the  investigation  and  analysis  of  crime  and 
the  capability  of  law  enforcement,  prosecution,  courts  and  corrections 
agencies  to  meet  the  problems  on  a  systemwide  basis.  Congress  should 
be  applauded  for  the  passage  of  this  act. 

As  Congress  now  considers  continuing  authorization  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  I  encourage  you  to  show  the 
determination  and  dedication  which  you  have  shown  in  the  past. 
The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  program  has 
financially  helped  local  government. 

The  city  of  Dallas  has  aggressively  pursued  the  financial  and  tech- 
nological assistance  available  through  LEAA  where  this  assistance 
was  compatible  with  local  objectives  in  support  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Examples  of  the  areas  in  which  this  assistance  has  proven 
valuable  are : 

1.  Licreased  professionalization  of  law  enforcement  through  educa- 
tional programs  leading  to  college  degrees  for  officers. 

2.  Improved  informational  systems  through  development  and  im- 
plementation of  computerized  crime  information  systems. 

3.  Improved  apprehension  techniques  through  helicopter  patrol  pro- 
grams, organized  crime  task  forces  and  installation  of  sophisticated 
burglar  alarm  devices. 

4.  Improved  manpower  programs  through  minority  recruiting  and 
in-service  training. 

These  are  examples  of  programs  and  projects  which  have  been  and 
currently  are  being  implemented  in  Dallas. 

Planning  for  the  more  effective  functioning  of  the  system  may 
properly  be  fulfilled  by  the  various  components  of  the  system.  Cer- 
tainly the  criminal  justice  system  components  must  be  vitally  involved 
in  any  planning  effort.  In  manv  instances,  however,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  system  as  constitutionally  and  statutorially  constituted,  several 
governmental  jurisdictions  are  involved.  This  gives  rise  to  the  role 
of  the  intergovernmental  approach  through  the  area  Criminal  Justice 
Council. 

This  approach  is  recognized  in  the  report  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  and  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  entitled,  "State-Local  Relations  in  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  System." 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  administration's  announced  efforts  to- 
ward a  new  kind  of  partnership  between  governments  at  all  levels 
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and  especially  within  the  areas  of  criminal  justice.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  partnership  is  a  natural  and  losrical  one  and  should  be  supported 
through  commitments  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  form  of 
revenue  sharing. 

The  emphasis  which  has  been  placed  upon  the  sharing  and  re- 
distribution of  revenue  will  enable  local  governments  to  continue  many 
programs  and  projects  which  have  been  given  life  through  LEAA. 
This  partnership  is  necessary  because  it  is  at  the  local  level  where 
most  of  these  efforts  must  be  implemented. 

In  our  support  of  the  special  revenue  sharing  progress  and  its 
relationship  to  the  criminal  justice  system,  we  encourage  the  Congress 
to  make  this  a  true  partnership  program,  a  partnership  which  creates 
a  specific  role  for  local  government.  In  implementing  criminal  justice 
programs  local  governments  must  be  given  the  flexibility  to  develop 
and  implement  their  own  priorities  and  must  have  the  assurance  that 
to  the  extent  Congress  commits  the  funds,  these  funds  will  be  readily 
available  in  support  of  local  priorities.  We  would  therefore  encourage 
Congress  to  guarantee  this  partnership  by  virtue  of  a  direct  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  local  government  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  experience  gained  in  Dallas  through  the  first  year  of  the  high 
crime  impact  program  supports  the  contention  of  direct  revenue  shar- 
ing with  local  governments.  Under  the  impact  program  Dallas  is 
assured  a  fixed  amount  of  funds  from  which  it  can  develop  its  own 
priorities  within  the  overall  guidelines  established  by  LEAA.  Ex- 
amples of  the  priorities  which  have  been  determined  in  Dallas  are : 

Reduce  the  opportunity  for  commission  of  stranger-to-stranger 
crimes  and  burglary.  This  goal  is  directed  at  making  the  targets  more 
difficult  to  exploit  and  penetrate  by  systematically  installing  devices 
designed  to  make  residential  and  commercial  buildings  more  secure, 
and  by  making  the  setting  in  which  crime  occurs  less  advantageous  to 
the  offender. 

Business  concerns  and  private  homeowners  neglect  to  take  the  nec- 
essary precautionary  steps  to  prevent  illegal  entry,  thus  contributing 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  burglaries  in  Dallas. 

Improve  public  awareness  of  what  conditions  and  situations  are 
conducive  to  stranger-to-stranger  crimes  and  burglary  and  enlist 
public  support  in  the  detection  of  and  reporting  of  crime.  This  pro- 
gram will  address  through  two  projects  the  need  to  inform  the  public 
on  methods  of  crime  prevention  and  the  role  of  the  citizen  in  the 
detection  of  crime. 

Citizens  who  are  frequently  apathetic  or  uninformed  about  their 
role  in  the  criminal  justice  system  will  be  motivated  to  aid  the  police 
in  the  detection  of  crime  and  the  apprehension  of  offenders. 

Increase  the  risk  of  committing  stranger-to-stranger  crimes  and 
burglary.  The  police  are  the  most  visible  representatives  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  a  society  marked  by  social  unrest,  rising  crime,  and  insti- 
tutional change;  yet  the  resources  available  to  police  departments 
are  being  stretched  beyond  the  level  of  effectiveness. 

Many  agencies  find  themselves  hardpressed  to  deliver  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  law  enforcement  services  demanded  by  society.  There- 
fore, improving  the  operational  performance  of  the  Dallas  Police 
Department  through  the  introduction  of  modern  and  innovative 
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techniques  will  strengthen  the  ties  between  the  police  and  the  com- 
munity and  will  provide  more  adequate  law  enforcement  service  to 
all  citizens. 

The  projects  under  this  goal  are  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  department  in  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals 
committing  stranger-to-stranger  crimes  and  burglary  and  to 
strengthen  police/community  relations. 

Improve  the  tactical  allocation  of  enforcement  agency  personnel: 
The  traditional  responsibility  of  the  Dallas  Police  Department  has 
been  to  handle  traffic  and  noncriminal  service  calls,  while  at  the  same 
time  attempting  to  control  crime.  This  has  developed  into  a  reaction- 
ary response  to  crime  which  provides  only  limited,  if  any,  preventive 
effects.  This  program  will  transform  this  current  reactive  role  into 
one  which  will  give  priority  to  analytical  crime  prediction  and  aggres- 
sive prevention.  Projects  in  this  program  -will  directly  support  the 
effective  application  of  police  resources,  including  manpower,  money, 
and  equipment,  all  of  which  will  directly  support  the  preventive  and 
apprehension  efforts  in  Dallas. 

Improve  governmental  ability  to  respond  to  stranger-to-stranger 
crimes  and  burglary :  This  program  goal  is  directed  at  providing  the 
capability  to  seek,  develop,  test,  and  implement  new  and  improved 
response  to  crime  in  Dallas.  The  conditions  relating  to  crime  drama- 
tize the  need  for  improvement  in  virtually  every  phase  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  application  of  today's  science  and  technology  so  vividly 
evident  in  all  other  aspects  of  the  environment  is  probably  the  most 
critical  criminal  justice  need.  Historical  and  traditional  methods  have 
become  increasingly  obsolete  as  conditions  in  our  society  constantly 
change,  and  our  total  response  to  change  must  be  continually  eval- 
uated and  improved. 

Prepare  and  assist  offenders  to  reenter  society :  This  goal  will  focus 
upon  the  need  to  alter  the  criminal  behavior  patterns  of  offenders  by 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  correctional  system  in  dealing  with 
the  specific  needs  and  problems  of  the  offender.  Programs  have  been 
established  to  take  direct  action  with  offenders  by  rehabilitating  them 
for  successful  integration  into  society.  This  goal  will  be  attained 
through  impact  projects  geared  toward  improving  the  coordination 
and  provision  of  services  through  probation,  the  jail  system,  alterna- 
tives to  incarceration,  and  community-based  correctional  programs. 

Develop  innovative  programs  directed  at  reintroducing  the  offender 
into  society :  It  is  anticipated  that  the  apprehension  of  offenders  will 
increase  during  the  impact  program,  with  a  resultant  increase  in  the 
number  of  incarcerated  offenders  awaiting  court  disposition.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  attendant  reliance  on  institutional  control  of  rehabilita- 
tion programs  and  gain  support  of  the  community  through  greater 
confidence  of  the  public  in  community-based  programs,  more  effective 
tools  and  techniques  must  be  developed  and  implemented. 

There  should,  therefore,  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  pretrial 
diversion  programs  which  will  address  not  only  the  symptoms  of 
crime,  but  also  the  causal  factors. 

Alleviate  conditions  which  promote  stranger-to-stranger  crimes 
and  burglary :  The  goal  of  this  program  area  is  to  address  socioenviron- 
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mental  deficiencies,  such  as  high  unemployment,  deplorable  living  con- 
ditions, and  poor  educational  and  vocational  training  opportunities 
which  contribute  to  the  rising  crime  rate.  In  addition,  poor  mental 
hygiene,  coupled  with  drug  addiction  and  other  similar  character  dis- 
orders, push  these  rising  crime  rates  even  higher. 

In  addition,  this  program  area  is  designed  to  provide  offenders  and 
potential  offenders  with  marketable  skills.  Various  alternatives  to  in- 
carceration are  proposed  for  offenders. 

You  can  see,  Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  from 
these  goals,  that  Dallas  has  implemented  a  partnership  on  the  local 
level  between  the  city  and  county  of  Dallas.  What  little  problems 
were  involved  were  quickly  ironed  out,  and  now  I  think  it  is  certainly 
an  outstanding  example  of  cooperation  between  the  two  entities  of 
government. 

Typical  of  the  criminal  justice  systems  in  some  States,  local  govern- 
ment in  Texas  has  the  responsibility  for  the  criminal  justice  system. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  be  ap- 
plied to  the  total  system  involving  both  cities  and  counties  at  the  local 
level.  This  partnership  might  be  encouraged  by  an  additional  financial 
incentive  to  develop  and  implement  a  cooperative  planning  and  re- 
search program  at  the  local  level. 

In  Dallas,  we  have  organized  an  area  criminal  justice  council  com- 
posed of  all  criminal  justice  system  components  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Dallas.  The  Dallas  Area  Criminal  Justice  Council  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  guide  and  coordinate  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
projects  designed  to  assist  all  units  of  government  in  effectively  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  crime. 

The  criminal  justice  system  in  the  Dallas  area  is  identified  as  lying 
within  the  limits  of  the  county  of  Dallas  because  of  the  statutorial  and 
constitutional  makeup  of  the  system  which  consists  of  law  enforce- 
ment, prosecution,  courts,  and  corrections. 

Again  we  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  committee  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  Chief  Dyson  is  here  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  may  have  of  him,  or  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  field 
anything  you  may  have.  . 

Ms.  Jordan.  Thank  you.  I  note  that  both  you  and  Mayor  Gribbs 
expressed  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  administration's  proposal  to 
the  extent  that  it  really  doesn't  give  the  urban  authorities  the  money 
or  the  decisionmaking  which  you  feel  these  urban  centers  ought  to 
have. 

And  this,  of  course,  is  an  express  principle  of  the  new  federalism. 
The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  stated  that  this  legislation  ought  to 
earmark  directly  money  for  localities.  I  am  wondering  whether  this 
view  is  expressed  because  the  formula  as  we  now  know  it  has  been 
inadequate  in  getting  the  money  to  the  locales  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  I  think  that  is  partially  it,  Congresswoman  Jordan.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  intergovern- 
mental relationship,  both  with  the  city  and  county  of  Dallas  and  the 
State  of  Texas,  as  well  as  down  from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  blanches  too  much  at  Federal  guidelines. 
I  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  produce  money  for  the 
local  entities;  that  they  should  have  at  least  some  guidance  over  how 
they  will  be  directed,  but  with  local  control. 
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And  I  think  we  have  been  able  to  strike  a  very  good  balance  in  the 
Dallas  area  in  this  regard. 

We  have  not  had  the  delays  that  apparently,  from  what  I  can  gather 
from  previous  testimony,  have  plagued  some  of  the  previous  witnesses. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mayor,  how  much  LEAA  money  did  the  State  get  in 
1972  ?  Do  you  have  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  For  the  State  of  Texas?  Approximately  $29  million  for 
this  year. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Now,  how  much  of  that  did  Dallas  get  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  The  city  of  Dallas,  $11/^  million.  The  city  and  county  of 
Dallas,  about  $3  million.  But  this  does  not  count  the  high  impact  pro- 
gram in  which  Dallas  is  one  of  the  eight  target  cities. 

Ms.  Jordan.  And  what  percentage  of  the  crime  comes  out  of  Dallas? 

Mr.  Wise.  Seventeen  percent.  I  would  emphasize,  Congresswoman 
Jordan,  that  the  crime  rate  has  gone  down,  I  thmk  dramatically,  in 
Dallas.  I  hope  I  am  not  disturbing  your  train  of  thought  here. 

Ms.  Jordan.  You  are  not. 

Mr.  Wise.  But  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  are  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  with  the  cooperation  and  with  the  financial  assistance 
of  LEAA  funds,  we  have  been  able  to  really  effect  this  dramatically. 

Ms.  Jordan.  I  regret  that  Houston  does  not  share  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing experienced  a  decrease  in  the  crime  rate.  And  maybe  that  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  absence  of  LEAA  money  in  Houston.  That  is  an 
observation  you  do  not  have  to  comment  on. 

Mr.  Wise.  Since  Mayor  Welch  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  I  think 
I  won't. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Do  you  see  the  Federal  Government  as  having  more 
than  a  checkwriting  role  in  the  disbursal  of  LEAA  funds  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Oh,  I  think  possibly  so,  but  of  course  this  keeps  cropping 
up  in  the  newspaper  accounts. 

Maybe  I  am  going  to  defer  to  Chief  Dyson  on  that.  I  don't  feel 
that  it  has  hamstrung  the  chiefs  of  police  or  the  chief  of  police  of 
Dallas. 

Mr.  Dyson.  I  think  as  long  as  the  guidelines  are  there,  they  do  per- 
mit the  opportunity  for  local  entities  to  develop  their  own  priorities 
and  their  own  total  action  program  in  such  a  way  that  community  goals 
can  be  met ;  that  it  is  not  detracting  from  that  effort. 

What  we  are  finding,  I  am  afraid,  is  too  many  opportunities  for 
developing  the  total  action  program  for  a  community  or  for  an  entity, 
failing  to  materialize.  And  this  is  disturbing  in  the  sense  that  I  am 
convinced  that  a  total  program  is  the  answer  to  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  are  trying  to  cure. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Your  relationship  in  the  city  of  Dallas  with  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Council  of  the  State,  then,  is  a  good  working  relationship 
in  which  you  think  you  have  received  your  fair  share  of  LEAA  moneys, 
aside  from  the  high  impact  moneys.  You  feel  that  that  kind  of  rela- 
tionship is  a  good  and  a  healthy  one,  and  that  Dallas  gets  its  fair 
share. 

Mr.  Dyson.  We  have  received,  since  the  beginning  LEAA  funding, 
about  $41/2  million.  That  does  include  our  impact  allocations  so  far.  I 
think  we  have  a  wonderful  relationship  in  Dallas  with  the  State  plan- 
ning agency.  I  think  it  could  be  improved  and  I  think  the  impact  of  the 
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high  crime  program  is  one  of  the  most  promising  programs  that  LEAA 
has  sponsored,  because  it  does  permit  Dallas  to  understand  what 
funds  will  be  committed  and  it  does  permit  Dallas  and  the  county  of 
Dallas  to  develop  their  own  priorities  in  a  total  action  program 
that  will  really  attack  the  problem  in  the  community. 

And  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  promising  programs  that  LEAA 
has  funded,  has  initiated. 

Ms.  Jordan.  High  impact,  as  you  referred  to  that. 

Mr.  Dyson.  Yes. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Then,  Chief,  you  do  agree  that  in  any  disbursal  of 
funds,  funds  to  be  disbursed  to  locales,  one  should  consider  the  crime 
problem  as  well  as  population  ? 

Mr.  Dyson.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  that  should  come  about. 
Madam  Chairman.  I  am  convinced  that  that  is  an  important  considera- 
tion. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  I  guess  my  first  question,  Mr.  Mayor,  is :  Are  most 
of  your  funds  from  LEAA  coming  on  discretionary  grants?  And  do 
you  have  a  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  With  the  impact  program,  about  50-50. 

If  you  extend  the  eight  cities  which  were  given  a  special  $20  million 
grant  over  a  3-year  period,  this  includes  the  first  allocation  grant  in 
that  percentage  of  50-50. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Now  Mayor,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  passage 
of  the  administration  bill  ?  Would  it  have  a  very  adverse  effect  on  the 
city  of  Dallas,  or  have  you  analyzed  it  to  any  degree?  Because  of  the 
cutback  from  the  discretionary  grant  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  If  you  will,  let  me  give  the  combination  of  staff  expertise 
here.  Mine  is  political  expertise.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  a  total 
program,  you  see. 

Would  you  repeat  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Yes ;  the  question  is :  In  view  of  the  50-50  percent- 
age and  the  great  degree  of  help  under  the  discretionary  grants  of 
LEAA,  in  view  of  the  administration's  bill,  what  effect  would  that 
have  on  the  city  of  Dallas  ? 

Mr.  Dyson.  We  have  taken  great  advantage  of  the  discretionary 
money,  of  course.  I  think  the  bill  in  itself,  if  it  provided  revenue 
sharing  on  an  annual  basis,  to  the  extent  that  local  jurisdictions  could 
properly  plan  their  total  programs — I  do  not  think  it  would  detract. 
I  am  not  sure  if  it  provides  that  or  not.  If  it  does  not  it  would  not 
detract  seriously  from  the  efforts. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  You  are  aware  that  the  funds  are  simply  given  to 
the  States  according  to  population  ?  There  is  no  crime  factor  involved. 
It  all  goes  to  the  States.  And  I  am  asking :  If  you  did  that,  would  that 
not  have  a  very  adverse  effect  on  the  city  of  Dallas  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  I  understand  the  concern  but  I  think  our  past  experience 
would  indicate  possibly  not.  Again,  we  come  back  to  that  very  question 
which  revenue  sharing  seems  to  be  posing  to  the  localities  right  now, 
and  to  which  the  mayors  have  addressed  themselves  rather  strongly, 
I  think,  as  to  whether,  when  you  get  the  money  here,  it  is  taken  away 
from  somewhere  here. 

And  I  think  that  would  have  to  be  carefully  planned,  of  course. 
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Mr.  Mezvinsky.  The  reason  that  I  pursue  that  is  that  we  have  just 
heard  from  Mayor  Gribbs  and  the  mayor  of  Dayton,  and  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  apprehension,  at  least  I  sense,  expressed  by 
both  of  those  individuals  and  the  chief,  that  if  we  simply  relied  upon 
the  locality's  hope  that  the  State  will  respond,  then  in  fact,  local 
urban  areas  such  as  the  one  that  you  represent  could  be  shortchanged. 

Do  you  share  that  feeling  that  was  expressed  by  the  mayors  from 
Dayton  and  from  Detroit  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  There  is  all  the  danger  in  a  rural-dominated  legislature 
that  the  metropolitan  areas  will  be  left  wanting  a  bit.  Again,  Con- 
gresswoman  Jordan  is  an  exception,  but  unfortunately,  many  of  her 
former  colleagues  are  not  \'ery  troubled  with  Houston's  and  Dallas' 
crime  problems. 

This  coidd  present  a  problem.  However,  again,  I  have  to  reiterate 
that  our  association  with  the  State  criminal  justice  council  has  been 
very  good. 

In  other  words,  if  they  are  going  to  be  in  control  of  the  allocation 
I  would  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  us  and  would  meet  the 
problems. 

Chief,  do  you  want  to  add  something  ? 

Mr.  Dyson.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the  relationship  is  good 
now.  It  is  just  a  question  of  whether  it  would  continue.  If  it  doesn't, 
we  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Wise.  That  could  change.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  a  change 
recently  in  the  administrator  of  that  program.  And  I  anticipate  good 
relations.  But,  you  know,  one  never  knows. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  You  would  not  favor  a  cutback  in  the  discretionary 
grants  under  LEAA  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  No  ;  I  have  never  seen  a  government  man  favor  a  cutback. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wise.  Well,  let  me  emphasize  to  you  that  not  everything  in 
the  bill  is  exactly  what  we  would  want.  The  only  question  is  whether, 
as  an  overall  picture,  it  presents  a  favorable  picture.  And  overall,  I 
believe  it  does.  There  are  some  improvements  to  be  made  and  we  have 
spoken  to  some  of  those  improvements  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  And  you  strongly  support  the  idea  that  factors 
such  as  crime  rate  should  also  be  considered  in  the  distribution  of 
funds,  as  well  as  population  ^ 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes ;  1  think  that  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  If 
you  have  a  city  in  the  State  of  Texas  that  has  below  a  1-percent  crime 
factor  and  almost  no  crime,  say  a  city  of  15,000  or  something  like  that, 
and  the  city  of  Dallas  does  have  a  serious  crime  factor,  and  the  city  of 
Houston,  and  whatever,  I  would  think  that  most  of  the  money  should 
go  to  those  locales. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  You  would  not  have  any  hesitancy  to  have  the  bill 
drafted  with  guidelines  to  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  It  would  have  to  be  carefully  done  but  I  personally,  just 
speaking  personally,  just  think  that  might  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mayor,  I  am  sorry  I  w^as  not  here  to  hear  your 
testimony.  I  just  would  like  to  ask  a  general  question  concerning  your 
views  regarding  the  setting  of  Federal  standards,  and  requiring  of 
approval  of  the  State  plan  before  funding  could  take  place. 
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Mr.  Wise.  I  think  the  planning  part  of  any  administration  of  crime 
control  is  important.  I  would  feel  that  at  the  State  level  there  should 
be  planning  and  at  the  local  level,  at  the  local,  city,  and  county  level, 
there  should  be  careful  planning. 

I  don't  see  that  this,  in  and  of  itself,  would  be  detrimental  to  our 
crime  reduction  program  in  Dallas. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Do  you  believe  that  the  expertise  that  has  been 
developed  at  the  Federal  level,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  in  any  way 
impede  the  States,  if  it  were  handed  down,  and  if  it  were  required 
that  some  guidelines  were  required  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Well,  now,  again  the  chief  of  police  feels  that  the  guide- 
lines which  have  come  down  from  above  have  been  reasonable  ones 
and  have  still  given  him  the  freedom  to  do  his  own  innovating,  on 
which  he  has  done  an  excellent  job,  and  his  own  originating. 

And,  as  long  as  that  balance  is  retained  I  think  that  would  be  all 
right. 

I  don't  think  I  am  differing  with  the  other  two  mayors  particularly, 
but  I  believe  that  our  governmental  relationship,  from  the  testimony 
I  have  heard  here  today  may  be  a  little  better  at  all  levels,  from  Fed- 
eral to  State  to  county  to  city  in  the  Dallas  situation,  than  perhaps 
with  our  other  people  today. 

And  we  feel  it  can  remain  and  should  improve. 

Chairman  Rodino.  You  feel  strongly,  though,  that  Congress  ought 
to,  in  dealing  with  this  program  and  writing  legislation,  be  able  to 
guarantee  the  partnership  by  virtue  of  direct  allocation  of  funds  to 
the  local  government  on  an  annual  basis  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Yes ;  I  do  believe  that  is  favorable. 

Chairman  Rodino.  You  think  that  this  makes  for  a  more  effective 
type  of  operation  in  the  battle  against  crime  ? 

Mr.  Wise.  Again,  I  think  on  a  local  problem — and  it  is  a  locally- 
centered  problem — the  more  local  control,  the  better.  But  I  do  not  see 
that  this  forestalls'  a  continued  cooperation,  or  even  an  improved  co- 
operation on  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mayor  Wes  Wise  follows :] 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Wes  Wise 

Today  citizens  at  the  local  level  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems confronted  by  the  criminal  justice  system  and  the  system's  capability  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  alarming  crime  rate.  Urgent  citizen  demands  are  cur- 
rently being  felt  at  all  levels  of  government.  These  demands  are  most  severely 
felt  at  the  local  level  for  it  is  at  the  local  level  the  impact  of  crime  is  most 
vividly  felt  in  terms  of  fiscal,  economical  and  social  loss  and  suffering. 

Without  continued  effective  planning  and  development  of  new  and  improved 
techniques  and  tools  the  problems  will  continue  to  grow.  Nationally,  the  crime 
rate  is  growing  at  an  alarming  i-ate  with  a  major  portion  of  the  increase  coming 
from  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States.  Dallas  represents  one  of  these 
metropolitan  areas.  (Eighth  largest  city.)  With  the  projected  population  growth, 
metropolitan  areas  can  expect  an  ever  and  ever  increasing  difficulty  in  structur- 
ing the  criminal  justice  system  to  effectively  meet  the  challenges. 

The  high  incidence  of  crime  affects  everyone.  It  exacts  a  toll  from  all  citizens. 
It  especially  affects  those  citizens  who  support  local  governmental  service  pro- 
grams through  their  dedicated  effoi-ts  in  terms  of  time,  energy,  and  dedication  to 
the  preservation  of  local  self-government  and  local  self-determination. 

Illustrative  of  the  urgency  of  the  crime  problem  in  Dallas  is  the  fact  that 
major  index  crimes  (murder,  robbery,  rape,  assault,  and  burglary)  within  the 
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City  of  Dallas  increased  by  270  percent  during  the  five  years  between  1966  and 
1971.  Dallas  is  fortunate  during  the  past  two  years  to  have  shown  a  reversal  of 
this  trend  and,  in  fact,  a  decrease  in  the  crime  rate.  However,  again  there  is 
an  increasing  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  piiblic  of  the  problems  and  solutions 
to  crime  and  also  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  crime.  Crime, 
in  fact,  while  currently  showing  evidence  of  a  reversal  of  the  growth  during  the 
decade  of  the  60's,  is  emerging  as  more  violent  in  nature.  This  is  supported  by 
recent  gallop  polls  showing  an  increased  fear  by  the  average  citizen. 

In  1968  Congress  passed  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  Tliis  Act  has  had  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  organized  approach  to  the  solutions  of  crime.  Research  and  demon- 
stration projects  under  LEAA  financing  have  produced  techniques,  analytical 
approaches,  and  new  crime  fighting  solutions  which  permit  the  investigation 
and  analysis  of  crime  and  the  cai>ability  of  law  enforcement,  prosecution,  courts 
and  corrections  agencies  to  meet  the  problems  on  a  system-wide  basis.  Congress 
should  be  applauded  for  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

As  Congress  now  considers  continuing  authorization  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  I  encourage  you  to  show  the  determination  and 
dedication  which  you  have  shown  in  the  past.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  program  has  financially  helped  local  government.  The  City  of 
Dallas  has  aggressively  pursued  the  financial  and  technological  assistance  avail- 
able through  LEAA  where  this  assistance  was  compatible  with  local  objectives 
in  support  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Examples  of  the  areas  in  which  this 
assistance  has  proven  valuable  are : 

1.  Increased  professionalization  of  law  enforcement  through  educational  pro- 
grams leading  to  college  degrees  for  oflSeers. 

2.  Improved  informational  systems  through  development  and  implementation 
of  computerized  crime  information  systems. 

3.  Improved  apprehension  techniques  through  helicopter  patrol  programs,  or- 
ganized crime  task  forces  and  installation  of  sophisticated  burglar  alarm 
devices. 

4.  Improved  manpower  programs  through  minority  recruiting  and  in-service 
training. 

These  are  examples  of  programs  and  projects  which  have  been  and  cur- 
rently are  being  implemented  in  Dallas. 

Planning  for  the  more  effective  functioning  of  the  system  may  properly  be 
fulfilled  by  the  various  components  of  the  system.  Certainly  the  criminal  justice 
system  components  must  be  vitally  involved  in  any  planning  effort.  In  many 
instances,  however,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  system  as  constitutionally  and 
statutorially  constituted,  several  governmental  jurisdictions  are  involved.  This 
gives  rise  to  the  role  of  the  intergovernmental  approach  through  the  area  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Council.  This  approach  is  recognized  in  the  report  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  and  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  entitled,  "State-Local  Relations  in  the  Criminal  Justice 
System." 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  administration's  announced  efforts  toward  a  new 
kind  of  partnership  between  governments  at  all  levels  and  especially  within 
the  areas  of  criminal  justice.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  partnership  is  a  natural 
and  logical  one  and  should  be  supported  through  commitments  by  the  federal 
government  in  the  form  of  revenue  sharing.  The  emphasis  which  has  been  placed 
upon  the  sharing  and  redistribution  of  revenue  will  enable  local  governments  to 
continue  many  programs  and  projects  which  have  been  given  life  through  LEAA. 
This  partnership  is  necessary  because  it  is  at  the  local  level  where  most  of  these 
efforts  must  be  implemented. 

In  our  support  of  the  special  revenue  sharing  program,  and  its  relationship 
to  the  criminal  justice  system,  we  encourage  the  Congress  to  make  this  a  true 
partnership  program,  a  partnership  which  creates  a  specific  role  for  local  gov- 
ernment. In  implementing  criminal  justice  programs  local  governments  must  be 
given  the  flexibility  to  develop  and  implement  their  own  priorities  and  must  have 
the  assurance  that  to  the  extent  Congress  commits  the  funds,  these  funds  will 
be  readily  available  in  support  of  local  priorities.  We  would  therefore  encourage 
Congress  to  guarantee  this  partnership  by  virtue  of  a  direct  allocation  of  funds 
to  local  government  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  experience  gained  in  Dallas  through  the  first  year  of  the  High  Crime 
Impact  Program  supports  the  contention  of  direct  revenue  sharing  with  local 
governments.  Under  the  Impact  Program  Dallas  is  assured  a  fixed  amount  of 
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funds  from  which  it  can  develop  its  own  priorities  within  the  overall  guidelines 
established  by  LEAA.  Examples  of  the  priorities  which  have  been  determined 
in  Dallas  are : 

Reduce  the  opportunity  for  commission  of  stranger-to-stranger  crimes  and 
burglary. — This  goal  is  directed  at  making  the  targets  more  diflBcult  to  exploit 
and  penetrate  by  systematically  installing  devices  designed  to  make  residential 
and  commercial  buildings  more  secure,  and  by  making  the  setting  in  which 
crime  occurs  less  advantageous  to  the  offender.  Business  concerns  and  private 
homeowners  neglect  to  take  the  necessary  precautionary  steps  to  prevent  illegal 
entry,  thus  contributing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  burglaries  in  Dallas. 

Improved  public  awareness  of  what  conditions  and  situations  are  conducive  to 
Strang er-to- stranger  crimes  and  burglary  and  enlist  public  support  in  the  detec- 
tion of  and  reporting  of  crime.— This  program  will  address  through  two  projects 
the  need  to  inform  the  public  on  methods  of  crime  prevention  and  the  role  of  the 
citizen  in  the  detection  of  crime.  Citizens  who  are  frequently  apathetic  or  unin- 
formed about  their  role  in  the  criminal  justice  system  will  be  motivated  to  aid 
the  police  in  the  detection  of  crime  and  the  apprehension  of  offenders. 

Increase  the  risk  of  committing  strangcr-to-stranger  crimes  and  burglary. — The 
police  are  the  most  visible  representatives  of  local  government  in  a  society  marked 
by  social  unrest,  rising  crime  and  institutional  change ;  yet  the  resources  avail- 
able to  police  departments  are  being  stretched  beyond  the  level  of  effectiveness. 
Many  agencies  find  themselves  hard-pressed  to  deliver  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  law  enforcement  services  demanded  by  society.  Therefore,  improving  the  opera- 
tional performance  of  the  Dallas  Police  Department  through  the  introduction  of 
modern  and  innovative  techniques  will  strengthen  the  ties  between  the  police 
and  the  community  and  will  provide  more  adequate  law  enforcement  service  to 
all  citizens.  The  projects  under  this  goal  are  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  department  in  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals  committing 
stranger-to-stranger  crimes  and  burglary  and  to  strengthen  police/community 
relations. 

Improve  the  tactical  allocation  of  enforcement  agency  persomiel.— The  tradi- 
tional responsibility  of  the  Dallas  Police  Department  has  been  to  handle  traffic 
and  non-criminal  service  calls,  while  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  control  crime. 
This  has  developed  into  a  reactionary  response  to  crime  which  provides  only 
limited,  if  any,  preventive  effects.  This  program  will  transform  this  current 
reactive  role  into  one  which  will  give  priority  to  analytical  crime  prediction  and 
aggressive  prevention.  Projects  in  this  program  will  directly  support  the  effective 
application  of  police  resources,  including  manpower,  money  and  equipment,  all 
of  which  will  directly  support  the  preventive  and  apprehension  efforts  in  Dallas. 
Improve  governmental  ability  to  respond  to  stranger-to-stranger  crimes  and 
burglary.— This  program  goal  is  directed  at  providing  the  capability  to  seek, 
develop,  test,  and  implement  new  and  improved  responses  to  crime  in  Dallas. 
The  conditions  relating  to  crime  dramatize  the  need  for  improvement  in  virtually 
every  phase  and  discipline  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  application  of 
today's  science  and  technology  so  vividly  evident  in  all  other  aspects  of  the 
environment  is  probably  the  most  critical  criminal  justice  need.  Historical  and 
traditional  methods  have  become  increasingly  obsolete  as  conditions  in  our  society 
constantly  change,  and  our  total  response  to  change  must  be  continually  eval- 
uated and  improved. 

Prepare  and  assist  offenders  to  reenter  society.— This  goal  will  focus  upon  the 
need  to  alter  the  criminal  behavior  patterns  of  offenders  by  improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  correctional  system  in  dealing  with  the  specific  needs  and  problems 
of  the  offender.  Programs  have  been  established  to  take  direct  action  with  offend- 
ers by  rehabilitating  them  for  successful  integration  into  society.  This  goal  will 
be  attained  through  impact  projects  geared  toward  improving  the  coordination 
and  provision  of  services  through  probation,  the  jail  system,  alternatives  to  in- 
carceration, and  community-based  correctional  programs. 

Develop  innovative  programs  directed  at  reintroducing  the  offender  into  so- 
ciety.—It  is  anticipated  that  the  apprehension  of  offenders  will  increase  during 
the  Impact  Program  with  a  resultant  increase  in  the  number  of  incarcerated 
offenders  awaiting  court  disposition.  In  order  to  reduce  the  attendant  reliance 
on  institutional  control  of  rehabilitation  programs  and  gain  support  of  the  com- 
munity through  greater  confidence  of  the  public  in  community-based  programs, 
more  effective  tools  and  techniques  must  be  developed  and  implemented.  There 
should,  therefore,  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  pre-trial  diversion  programs 
which  will  address  not  only  the  symptoms  of  crime,  but  also  the  causal  factors. 


Alleviate  conditions  which  promote  stranger-to-stranger  orimes  and  burglary. — 
The  goal  of  this  program  area  is  to  address  socio-environmental  deficiencies, 
such  as  high  unemployment,  deplorable  living  conditions,  and  poor  educational 
and  vocational  training  opportunities  which  contribute  to  the  rising  crime  rate. 
In  addition,  poor  mental  hygiene,  coupled  with  drug  addiction  and  other  similar 
character  disorders,  push  these  rising  crime  rates  even  higher.  In  addition, 
this  program  area  is  designed  to  provide  offenders  and  potential  offenders 
with  marketable  skills.  Various  alternatives  to  incarceration  are  proposed  for 
offenders. 

You  can  see  from  these  goals  that  Dallas  has  implemented  a  partnership  on 
the  local  level  between  the  City  and  County  of  Dallas.  Typical  of  the  criminal 
justice  systems  in  some  states,  local  government  in  Texas  has  the  responsibility 
for  the  criminal  justice  system.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  concept  of 
revenue  sharing  be  applied  to  the  total  system  involving  both  cities  and  counties 
at  the  local  level.  This  partnership  might  be  encouraged  by  an  additional  financial 
incentive  to  develop  and  implement  a  cooperative  planning  and  research  pro- 
gram at  the  local  level. 

In  Dallas  we  have  organized  an  area  criminal  justice  council  composed  of  all 
criminal  justice  system  components  in  the  City  and  County  of  Dallas.  The  Dallas 
Area  Criminal  Justice  Council  has  the  responsibility  to  guide  and  coordinate 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  projects  designed  to  assist  all  units  of 
government  in  effectively  dealing  with  the  problems  of  crime.  The  Criminal  Jus- 
tice system  in  the  Dallas  area  is  identified  as  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
County  of  Dallas  because  of  the  statutorial  and  constitutional  makeup  of  the 
system  which  consists  of  law  enforcement,  prosecution,  courts,  and  corrections. 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  hearing  will  now  adjourn  until  10  a.m. 
Wednesday  morning. 

[Whereupon,  at  12 :40  p.m.  the  hearing  was  recessed  until  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  March  28, 1973.] 


LAW   ENFORCEMENT   ASSISTANCE   ADMINISTRATION 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  28,    1973 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  No.  5 
OF  THE  Committee  on  the  Judiciart, 

Washington,  B.C. 

Met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2141,  Raybum  House 
Office  Building,  Hon.  John  F.  Seiberling  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Rodino,  Seiberling,  Jordan,  Mezvinsky, 
Hutchinson,  McClory,  and  Dennis. 

Also  present :  Daniel  L.  Cohen,  counsel ;  Franklin  G.  Polk,  asso- 
ciate counsel. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  now  in  session. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  not  yet  here. 
He  is  testifying  before  another  committee  but  will  be  here  soon.  I 
think,  however,  we  ought  to  proceed. 

The  first  witness  on  our  list  is  also  not  here  yet,  but  I  understand 
Mr.  Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  Jr.,  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment, is  here. 

If  you  would  like  to  begin  your  testimony,  Mr.  Weinberg,  we  would 
be  very  happy  to  commence  with  you. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  very  fine  record 
that  you  have,  have  read  some  of  your  publications,  and  we  welcome 
you  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SIDNEY  J.  WEINBERG,  JR.,  MEMBER,  RESEARCH 
AND  POLICY  COMMITTEE,  COMMITTEE  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT, ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROBERT  STEADMAN,  FORMER  STAFF 
DIRECTOR,  CED  STUDY 

Mr.  Weinberg.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  my 
name  is  Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  Jr.  I  am  a  partner  in  the  investment 
banking  firm  of  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  but  I  appear 
here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  of  which  I  am  a  trustee,  to 
discuss  the  policy  statement,  "Reducing  Crime  and  Assuring  Justice," 
issued  in  June  of  1972. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development  is  composed  of  200 
businessmen  and  educators.  Its  purpose  is  to  conduct  objective  eco- 
nomic research,  to  support  and  promote  economic  education,  and  to 
formulate  and  publish  recommendations,  on  major  economic  prob- 
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lems,  that  will  contribute  to  growth  and  stability  in  the  American 
economy,  higher  living  standards  and  increasing  opportunities  for  all 
Americans,  and  to  strengthening  the  institutions  and  concepts  essen- 
tial to  progress  in  a  free  society.  .1       ^  «. 

Here  with  me  on  my  left  is  Bob  Steadman,  who  was  the  stall 
director  of  the  CED  study,  and  who  is  now  retired  but  is  present 
here  for  the  testimony. 

Your  invitation  to  testify  on  this  vital  subject  is  much  appreciated, 
both  by  me  and  by  all  those  in  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment who  took  part  in  the  preparation  and  approval  of  that  document. 

I  regret  that  the  Honorable  Wayne  E.  Thompson,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Dayton  Hudson  Corp.,  formerly  city  manager  of  Oakland, 
Calif,  (widely  known  for  his  contributions  to  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment) ,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  CED  on  Improve- 
ment of  Management  in  Government  that  had  primary  responsibility 
for  preparation  of  the  document,  could  not  be  here  today  because  of 
prior  business  commitments. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  Honorable  Philip  M.  Klutznick,  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Urban  Investment  &  Devel- 
opment Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment's Research  and  Policy  Committee,  which  carefully  reviewed 
the  document  and  approved  its  issuance,  finds  it  impossible  to  be 
present.  But  I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  them  and  for  both  the 
Research  and  Policy  Committee  and  the  Committee  for  Improvement 
of  Management  in  Government,  since  I  took  part  as  a  member  of  both 
those  committees. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish,  respectfully,  to  correct  the  impression  left 
by  the  Honorable  Richard  G.  Kleindienst,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  testimony  before  this  committee  on  March  15 
last.  He  referred  to  our  policy  statement  as  "the  CED  staff's  views." 
CED  policy  statements  represent  the  views  of  the  trustees  who  are 
members  of  the  Research  and  Policy  Committee,  and  those  trustees 
take  full  responsibility  for  every  recommendation  contained  in  them. 

Moreover,  this  responsibility  is  not  taken  lightly ;  the  trustees  con- 
sider carefully  and  in  detail  every  statement  so  issued.  In  this  sense, 
"the  staff's  views"  are  immaterial. 

Our  policy  statement  speaks  for  itself.  It  was  drafted  with  great 
care,  with  the  assistance  of  many  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and 
authoritative  people  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice  in  this  country, 
and  after  many  months  of  intensive  deliberation. 

The  names  of  all  trustees  who  take  responsibility  for  that  state- 
ment and  assisted  actively  in  its  preparation,  of  the  able  advisory 
board,  and  of  other  major  contributors,  are  found  on  pages  5,  6,  and  8 
of  the  document  in  your  hands.  The  main  thrust  of  the  statement  is 
toward  strengthening  and  improving  the  functions  of  the  States  and 
cities  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice. 

And  I  might  add:  Specifically  in  improving  the  fairness  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  States  and  cities. 

Hence,  we  take  issue  with  the  Attorney  General's  assessment  of  our 
approach  as  "centralist."  Perhaps  I  should  explain  the  reasoning 
which  led  us  to  our  conclusions,  and  perhaps  add  parenthetically  that 
Mr.  Kleindienst's  remarks,  in  effect,  helped  focus  on  the  problem  and 
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on  the  solutions  which  our  CED  Committee  respectfully  recommends, 
to  reduce  crime  and  to  assure  justice. 

First,  the  extent  of  crime  in  this  country  in  1967  had  reached  a  level 
recognized  to  be  of  crisis  proportions.  But  a  situation  that  was  very 
bad  then  has  grown  much,  much  worse.  In  3  years  from  1968,  when 
Congress  took  action  through  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  until  1971,  offenses 
known  to  the  police  according  to  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
rose  sharply. 

I  won't  go  into  the  specific  details  here,  but  it  is  hard  to  understand 
the  cheerfulness  current  in  some  circles  about  the  present  conditions, 
in  the  face  of  preliminary  reports  for  the  first  9  months  of  1972,  from 
the  same  source,  of  nationwide  increases  of  5  percent  for  homicides, 
13  percent  for  forcible  rapes,  and  7  percent  for  aggravated  assaults. 
The  rapid  increases  in  suburban  and  rural  crime  are  also  most 
alarming. 

The  second  major  point  which  we  considered  in  coming  to  our  con- 
clusions: the  measures  taken  so  far  to  deal  with  this  situation  have 
proved  to  be  wholly  inadequate.  The  so-called  index  crimes  are  only 
part  of  the  grim  story.  Other  crimes  of  every  kind  and  description 
are  on  the  increase.  Cargo  thefts,  inventory  pilferage,  and  the  "dis- 
appearance" of  securities  are  merely  examples. 

The  business  community  has  to  be  deeply  concerned  when  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  placed  the  1971  cost  of  crimes  against  busi- 
ness at  $16  billion,  as  shown  on  page  62  of  our  statement.  I  do  not 
know  one  businessman  who  feels  euphoric  about  all  this.  Even  a  stand- 
still situation  would  be  wholly  unacceptable ;  these  levels  of  criminal 
activity  have  to  be  rolled  back  to  1968  and  on  back  to  1960  before  the 
threat  to  our  economy  and  to  national  stability  can  be  mastered. 

Third,  our  policy  statement  is  limited  to  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  as  such.  However  controversial  the  underlying  causes 
of  crime,  and  whatever  social  ills  may  require  correction,  an  insistence 
upon  evenhanded  justice  in  dealing  with  criminal  cases  is  more  than 
an  ideal ;  it  is  an  elementary  necessity. 

In  fact,  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  lists  as  its  first  specific  purpose  the  establishment  of  justice 
and  the  insurance  of  domestic  tranquility.  I  would  say  that  that  was 
one  of  the  most  decisive  elements  considered  by  the  committee  in 
thinking  about  the  subject. 

Fourth,  since  the  sweep  and  scope  of  crime  is  nationwide,  it  calls 
for  national  attention  and  national  solutions.  The  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  for  wisely  planned  purposes  is,  therefore,  fully 
justified. 

Fifth,  the  constitutional  responsibility  for  most  elements  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in  this  country  rests  upon  the  50 
States.  To  say  that  they  have  not  fully  or  satisfactorily  discharged 
that  responsibility  would  be  something  of  an  understatement. 

There  have  been  some  improvements  in  the  criminal  codes,  in  the 
court  systems,  and  in  some  other  aspects  of  this  field,  but  all  of  this  is 
far  short  of  what  will  have  to  be  done  to  solve  our  national  dilemma. 
The  States  have  placed  the  main  burden  of  law  enforcement  and 
prosecution  on  their  local  units  of  government,  their  cities,  counties, 
and  townships,  which  have  been  unable  to  perform  their  functions 
with  suitable  effect. 
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Sixth,  all  the  evidence  submitted  to  us  in  1971  and  1972  was  to  the 
effect  that  prevailing  conditions  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice  are 
generally  intolerable.  State  criminal  codes  are  still  obsolete ;  the  crim- 
inal courts  are  congested,  making  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a 
speedy  trial  in  many  instances  merely  a  mockery;  prosecuting  staffs 
are  overburdened  even  when  qualified  for  their  work ;  probation  and 
parole  staffs,  responsible  for  supervision  of  three  to  four  times  as  many 
persons  as  are  found  in  all  the  prisons,  are  scandalously  inadequate; 
State  correctional  institutions  and  the  4,000  local  jails  and  prisons  are 
seldom  worthy  of  commendation ;  and  only  a  few  of  the  Nation's  30,000 
police  forces  are  under  highly  qualified  management  or  able  to  cope 
with  the  challenge  of  these  times. 

Seventh,  just  pouring  more  money  into  this  situation  will  not  pro- 
duce many  beneficial  results.  Our  CED  statement  recognizes  the  prob- 
able need  for  additional  funds  to  bring  our  so-called  system  of  crimi- 
nal justice  up  to  decent  standards,  but  the  present  condition  of  the 
Treasury  is  such  that  Federal  funds  should  be  spent  only  with  due 
caution. 

Eighth,  nearly  everyone  familiar  with  present  conditions  is  agreed 
upon  the  proposition  that  major  changes  are  needed.  Moreover,  there 
are  reasonable  standards  and  there  are  reasonable  goals  which  most 
observers  would  accept  as  reasonable  and  proper. 

Ninth,  since  the  50  States  are  the  key  to  our  situation  and  since 
added  funds  will  be  needed  to  accomplish  certain  necessary  reforms. 
Federal  assistance  should  be  made  available  to  them  but  only  upon 
condition  that  reasonable  standards  will  be  met. 

Tenth,  the  Safe  Streets  Act  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  have  been  a  grave  disappointment,  both  in  respect  to 
the  setting  of  rational  standards  and  goals,  and  in  the  weakness  of 
evaluative  efforts.  A  new  and  superior  mechanism  is  needed,  estab- 
lished above  the  level  of  partisan  politics,  with  authority  to  refine  and 
effectuate  basic  standards  set  by  Congress  as  conditions  for  heavy 
Federal  aid. 

Parenthetically,  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  has  recognized 
the  imperative  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  and  unbiased  review  of 
the  whole  structure  of  American  justice  in  his  support  for  establish- 
ment of  "a  National  Institute  of  Justice." 

His  view  has  obtained  the  support  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, among  others.  CED  has  not  given  consideration  to  this  specific 
proposal,  but  we  note  that  it  is  not  viewed  by  the  bar  association  as  at 
all  out  of  harmony  with  our  basic  CED  proposals.  The  underlying 
concept  provides  basic  support  for  the  CED  position,  although,  of 
course,  our  statement  goes  beyond  it. 

Our  11th  and  final  point :  Federal  funds  should  be  made  available 
on  a  scale  sufficient  to  secure  the  intended  results.  We  recognize  that 
this  scale  might  be  comparable  with,  or  perhaps  in  substitution  for, 
the  funds  supplied  through  the  general  revenue-sharing  arrangements ; 
moreover,  the  funds  should  be  routed  directly  to  those  governments 
that  maintain  police  forces  meeting  reasonable  levels  of  professional 
competence,  whether  city,  county,  or  State. 

Further,  funds  in  support  of  unified  State  court  systems,  and  in 
support  of  State  managed  or  supervised  prosecuting  staffs,  and  in  sup- 
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port  of  qualified  probation,  parole,  and  better  correctional  institutions, 
should  be  made  available  to  the  States  up  to  as  much  as  half  of  the 
total  cost. 

No  State  and  no  local  government  would  be  compelled  in  any  way 
to  cooperate  in  achievement  of  these  national  objectives,  but  continua- 
tion of  present  substandard  arrangements  and  conditions  should  be 
left  exclusively  to  State  and  local  sources  of  financial  support. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  quote  at  some  length  from  an  address  by 
Philip  Klutznick,  cochairman  of  CED's  Research  and  Policy  Commit- 
tee, before  the  Annual  Sponsors  Luncheon  of  the  Philadelphia  Crime 
Commission  last  January,  on  CED's  position  in  this  field. 

We  offer  no  facile  solutions,  no  miraculous  nostrums  to  alleviate  a  perplexing 
and  pervasive  problem.  Over  the  past  forty  years,  many  public  and  private  com- 
missions have  studied  these  questions.  We  profited  by  their  research  and  cogent 
views.  Yet,  the  problems  they  uncovered  remain  largely  unsolved. 

The  CED  statement  makes  some  bold  recommendations  dealing  with  the  courts, 
prosecution,  police  and  corrections.  It  is  not  material  that  you  accept  or  disagree 
with  some  of  them.  The  major  contribution  does  not  lie  in  our  individual  pro- 
posals. We  believe  that  these  recommendations  are  important.  But  the  real 
thrust  of  our  report  is  that  piecemeal  efforts  to  reform  the  highly  fragmented 
structure  of  criminal  justice  will  fail.  Almost  every  aspect  of  criminal  justice  is 
in  great  need  of  modernization;  piecemeal  tinkering  may  help  some,  but  the 
underlying  weaknesses  will  remain. 

An  example  of  the  interdependent  nature  of  the  criminal  justice  system  is  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  that  some  judges  have  refused  to  incarcerate 
convicted  defendants  because  the  conditions  of  available  correctional  facilities 
are  so  bad.  In  fact,  judges  commonly  refuse  to  sentence  many  first-time  offenders 
to  correctional  institutions  because  the  judges  believe  that  the  institutions  serv- 
ing as  the  proverbial  school  for  crime  will  produce  hardened  criminals.  Such 
defendants  are  frequently  added  to  the  caseload  of  already  over-burdened  proba- 
tion oflScers,  which  in  turn  creates  a  potential  problem  for  the  police. 

Discouraged  by  light  sentences  given  to  those  against  whom  serious  offenses 
are  proved ;  discouraged  by  the  wearisome  hours  that  they  must  spend  in  court 
just  waiting  to  testify ;  discouraged  by  the  frequent  reduction  of  felony  charges 
as  the  result  of  plea  bargaining,  jwlice  oflBcers  in  many  instances  are  forced  to 
practice  highly  selective  law  enforcement.  They  arrest  only  those  whose  offenses 
seem  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  the  aggravating  ensuing  process.  On  occasions 
patrolmen  vent  their  frustration  by  personally  acting  as  judge,  jury,  and  correc- 
tional official.  The  resulting  community  tensions  and  disrespect  for  law  enforce- 
ment officials  serve  only  to  exacerbate  an  explosive  condition. 

This  suggests  the  need  for  a  total,  all-embracing  overhaul  of  the  present  crim- 
inal justice  system.  The  CED  report  sets  forth  such  a  plan.  Generally,  the  pres- 
ent structure  is  in  a  state  of  organizational  and  administrative  chaos,  and  rid- 
dled with  management  weaknesses  at  many  levels.  The  committee,  therefore, 
proposed  a  complete  administrative  reorganization  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  a  redistribution  of  responsibilities,  functions  and  financial  support  as  be- 
tween the  various  levels  of  government.  We  believe  that  local  governments  should 
be  relieved  of  all  obligations  other  than  the  maintenance  of  urban  police  forces, 
and  each  state  should  draw  together  all  criminal  justice  activities  into  a  strong 
State  Department  of  Justice,  and  an  indei>endent  judiciary  under  the  aegis  of 
the  state.  The  federal  role  should  be  concentrated  in  a  new,  independent  Federal 
Authority  to  Ensure  Justice,  which  would  be  authorized  to  coordinate  the  fight 
against  crime  on  the  national  level  and  provide  strong  financial  incentives  and 
support  for  the  reorganization  of  state  and  local  systems. 

CED  recommends  other  reforms.  It  a.sks  that  high  priority  be  given  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  making  private  possession  of  handguns  a  major  crimi- 
nal offense  under  both  federal  and  state  laws.  Handguns  account  for  over  half 
of  all  murders  and  almost  all  killings  of  policemen.  Yet,  access  to  handguns  is 
free  and  easy.  This  should  end. 

In  contrast  to  the  weak  treatment  of  actions  that  endanger  life  stands  the 
severity  of  laws  dealing  with  the  large  category  of  victimless  crimes  such  as 
vagrancy  and  public  intoxication.  We  divert  valuable  capacity  and  energy  from 
protection  of  life  and  property  against  more  serious  dangers. 
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But  even  more  important  in  instilling  wide  disrespect  for  the  laws  of  this 
nation  is  the  severity  of  state  laws  dealing  with  such  nonaddictive  drugs  as 
marijuana.  The  evidence  that  the  use  of  marijuana  is  damaging  is  debatable 
as  of  now.  Yet,  possession  of  marijuana  is  a  felony  in  most  states,  and  first  of- 
fenders have  been  sentenced  to  prison  terms  for  20  years  or  more.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  high  proportion  of  the  nation's  youth  makes  experimental  or  habitual 
use  of  marijuana.  This  makes  them  criminals  under  the  laws  and  places  them 
in  flagrant  opposition  to  public  authority.  When  William  Buckley,  a  Presidential 
Commission,  the  American  Bar  Association  and  CED  all  agree  to  remove  crimi- 
nal penalties  against  the  use  of  marijuana,  burdening  a  harassed  police  force 
with  this  problem  merely  makes  policemen  more  harassed. 

Although  our  focus  is  on  the  administration  of  justice,  the  committee  is  well 
aware  that  crime  is  also  deeply  rooted  because  of  the  social  ills  of  our  society. 
A  community's  most  enduring  protection  against  crime  is  to  right  the  wrongs  and 
cure  the  illnesses  that  tempt  men  to  harm  their  neighbors.  The  aflirmative  in- 
ducements to  a  better  life  are  imperatives  of  a  decent  people.  But,  that  people 
cannot  complacently  wait  and  rely  on  social  improvement  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem of  crime.  It  must  deal  forthrightly  and  directly  with  ttie  inadequate  organi- 
zation, management  and  financing  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Many  of  us  here  are  classified  as  businessmen.  We  preach  and  hopefully  prac- 
tice the  doctrines  of  rational  management  in  our  inner  sanctum.  Public  functions 
are  not  identical  to  business  enterprises,  so  we  do  not  expect  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  to  be  run  like  a  business  corporation.  But  to  tolerate  a  system  that 
totally  lacks  a  semblance  of  reasonably  modern  administrative  adequacy  is  not 
excusable  on  the  ground  that  it  is  public  business. 

The  Nation's  business  community  in  IQIS  must  exert  all  the  power  it  possesses 
to  promote  an  end  to  the  travesty  called  criminal  justice. 

I  was  quoting  from  the  words  of  Mr.  Philip  Klutznick. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  upon  the  achieve- 
ments in  Washington,  D.C.,  particularly  the  rollback  in  reported 
offenses  of  a  serious  nature.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
single,  relatively  unified  government  in  the  District,  in  contrast  to  the 
fragmented  and  overlapping  arrangements  common  in  most  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  court  system  has  been  remodeled,  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  correctional  system,  while  the  District  Police 
Force  has  been  enormously  expanded  under  able  leadership.  These 
changes  have  been  very  costly,  of  course. 

Police  protection  alone  (not  including  the  Park  Police,  the  Federal 
Protective  Service,  or  the  congressional  forces)  has  tripled  in  cost  in 
the  past  5  years.  Estimated  expenditure  for  police  protection  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  is  $109.4  million.  This  is  about  $143  per  capita  per 
annum,  a  figure  which  if  extended  to  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States  would  come  to  $30  billion  per  year  over  and  above 
the  costs  of  courts,  prosecution,  and  corrections. 

The  trustees  of  CED,  as  you  may  surmise,  would  much  prefer  an 
improved  system  of  justice  at  lower  cost  than  that,  but  we  believe 
the  problem  has  to  be  faced  and  forceful  measures  have  to  be  taken 
to  restore  a  safe  and  secure  community. 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  error  to  depend  upon  the  3,000  coun- 
ties and  the  18,000  smaller  municipalities  to  bring  the  vast  power  of 
organized  crime  or  the  worldwide  traffic  in  hard  drugs  under  control. 
The  world  has  changed  greatly  since  our  forefathers  placed  the  main 
burden  of  law  enforcement  on  these  small  and  relatively  helpless  local 
iurisdictions.  The  net  tax-evaded  annual  income  of  organized  crime 
has  generally  been  estimated  at  $20  billion  or  more,  an  amount  that 
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exceeds  the  full  value  of  real  estate  taxable  by  any  but  a  handful  of 
this  country's  local  government. 

It  is  unfair  and  it  will  be  futile,  indeed,  to  expect  the  suburban  or 
small  town  police  force,  the  sheriff,  the  township  constable,  the  typical 
district  attorney,  the  magistrate's  court,  or  the  justice  of  the  peace  to 
come  to  grips  with  a  challenge  of  this  order  of  magnitude. 

Only  400  counties  even  have  any  kind  of  chief  executive,  elective 
or  appointive,  and  adoptions  of  this  reform  number  only  30  or  40  per 
year.  At  that  rate  it  will  be  70  years  before  all  3,000  counties  have 
taken  this  elementary  step  toward  competent  government.  The  inter- 
national crime  problem  confronting  this  Nation  requires  a  strong 
national  program,  carried  out  in  the  main  through  strong  and  greatly 
improved  State  and  local  agencies  of  law  enforcement. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  present  CED's  point  of 
view.  This  committee  and  the  Congress  will  have  solid  and  sustained 
support  from  CED  trustees  and,  I  believe,  from  the  entire  business  com- 
munity of  the  United  States  in  the  development  of  a  sound  and  effec- 
tive program  for  solution  of  the  overwhelming  problem  that  confronts 
the  Nation. 

Seventy  of  the  200  CED  trustees  had  a  direct  and  active  role  in  the 
issuance  of  our  statement.  They  gave  their  unanimous  support,  without 
a  single  negative  vote,  to  the  document.  We  are  most  grateful  for  this 
hearing  of  our  views. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Rodino  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wein- 
berg. I  personally  wish  to  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to  your 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  for  the  interest  you  have  taken 
and  for  your  appearance  here  this  morning.  You  have  made  a  very  fine 
statement. 

Mr.  Weinberg,  one  of  the  great  concerns  that  has  always  been  put  to 
the  Congress  when  we  start  talking  about  taking  a  leadership  role  in 
the  fight  against  crime  is  that  if  we  make  any  real  effort  to  rely  heavily 
on  Federal  standards  we  will  be  in  danger  of  chartering  a  national 
police  force.  And  that  apparently  is  one  of  the  concerns  that  eventually 
led  to  the  bloc-grant  system  of  funding,  after  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion bill  was  first  proposed. 

I  might  say  that  I  was  initially  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  bloc-grant 
system  because  I  foresaw  some  of  the  problems  that  might  arise.  I  have 
never  been  persuaded,  personally,  that  with  the  Federal  Government 
taking  the  leadership  role  it  means  a  national  police  force. 

On  the  contrary,  I  feel  that  the  national  standards,  national  goals  and 
the  national  expertise  we  have  developed  in  this  area  can  be  put  to  great 
use  in  fighting  this  problem  of  crime,  that  plagues  all  of  us. 

LEAA  nonetheless  took  the  national  police  force  line  in  responding 
to  your  report  last  December. 

i  quote: 

There  is  simply  no  place  in  the  American  Republic  for  a  Federal  Authority  to 
Ensure  Justice.  Such  an  agency,  "endowed  with  a  sweeping  range  of  statutory 
powers"  to  set  and  enforce  standards  which  would  surely  end  in  subverting  this 
country's  democratic  liberties. 

What  comment  can  be  made  in  response  to  that,  from  the  standpoint 
of  your  committee's  work  ? 
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Mr.  Weinberg.  That  is  a  very  broad-ranging  question,  sir.  I  would 
say  this,  that  there  is  certainly  no  intent  to  subvert  democratic  liberties 
in  any  aspect  of  our  statement.  I  think  our  approach  really  was  aimed 
at  the  most  fundamental  level  of  reducing  crime  and  assuring  justice. 

I  think  we  are  not  talking  about  a  national  police  force,  but  rather 
attempting  to  establish  standards  and  goals  which  State  governments, 
regional  authorities  in  their  own  right,  would  pursue  according  to  their 
own  rights. 

When  the  Constitution  calls  for  establishing  justice  and  securing 
domestic  tranquility,  it  does  not  specify  that  it  has  to  be  done  by  a 
national  authority,  but  it  establishes  a  national  goal.  And  I  guess  we 
were  addressing  ourselves  to  the  question :  How,  in  the  light  of  present 
history,  could  that  best  be  done  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  the  country  ? 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Weinberg,  to  the  extent  that  the  Congress 
may  not  fully  choose  to  provide  for  a  Federal  authority  with  broad 
discretionary  powers,  I  am  wondering  if  we  might  have  the  comments 
of  your  committee  regarding  the  merits  of  some  of  the  proposed 
allocation  formulas  now  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Weinberg.  Bob  ? 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  take  it  you  would  not  favor  a  no-strmgs 
attached  revenue-sharing  mechanism ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Weinberg.  Yes.  .    . 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  President's  proposal  states  clearly  that  it  is 
funding  without  any  strings  attached. 

Mr.  Weinberg.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Steadman  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Bob? 

Mr.  Steadman.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  CED  is  prohibited  by  its  charter 
from  commenting  on  pending  legislation.  CED  is  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, a  research  organization,  with  tax-exempt  status.  And  in  my 
years  with  CED  I  know  that  the  trustees  were  careful  not  to  comment 
on  specific  legislative  proposals  before  congressional  committees. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  CED  Committee  position  was  taken 
very  clearly  that  they  did  not  favor,  "no  strings  attached"  grants  of 
funds,  as  Mr.  Weinberg  has  said  here  today. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  guess  then  that  I  have  to  assume  my  next  ques- 
tion might  be  one  where  the  committee  misfht  not  be  in  a  position  to 
make  any  official  comment.  But  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  you 
might  have  some  observation— whether  or  not  you  might  want  to 
make  any  comments  in  some  direction.  That  is  regarding  the  current 
administration  proposal  which  provides  for  no  prior  approval  by 
LEAA  of  State  plans  as  a  precedent  for  funding. 

Would  you  favor  some  sort  of  prior  approval  requirements,  whereby 
Federal  standards  would  have  to  be  met  ? 

Mr.  Weinberg.  I  would  say  so,  as  a  bare  minimum.  I  guess  I  would 
have  to  answer  that  as  an  individual  and  as  a  citizen,  rather  than  as  a 
trustee  of  CED.  That  certainly  confirms  the  judgments,  I  think,  of  my 
fellow  trustees  as  individuals  that  there  should  be  some  Federal  stand- 
ards to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  very  unusual  and  what  has  to 
be  considered  a  very  depressing  situation. 

Mr.  Steadman.  I  think  it  is  very  clear  in  the  text  that  the  document 
was  issued  long  before  this  matter  came  before  the  committee,  and 
that  that  was  the  position  of  the  CED  trustee. 
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Chairman  Rodino.  Would  you  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  comment 
about  the  "variable"  passthrough  formula  which  the  administration 
bill  retains?  Would  you  consider  that  as  an  adequate  protection  for 
the  high-crime  urban  areas,  or  should  Congress  earmark  directly  funds 
for  those  areas,  based  on  crime  rate  and  population  ? 

Mr.  Steadman.  The  whole  thrust  of  the  discussions  that  I  heard, 
as  staff  director,  on  this  project,  was  toward  aiming  Federal  funds  at 
the  problem,  aiming  Federal  funds  at  the  strengthening  of  State  and 
local  institutions  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

So,  rather  obviously,  they  did  not  take  the  view  that  the  dollars 
should  go  in  relation  to  population  or  in  relation  to  how  many  specific 
units  of  government  there  were.  They  should  be  aimed  at  the  solution 
of  this  problem  in  the  most  effective  possible  way. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Would  it  appear  to  you,  then,  that  a  formula 
based  on  crime  rate  as  well  as  population  would  more  nearly  meet  the 
problem  ? 

Mr.  Steadman.  I  think  that  was  their  view  but  their  approach  was 
to  give  money.  Federal  money,  in  support  of  local  expenditures  that 
were  being  made  by  States  and  cities  and  county  police  forces,  and  so 
on ;  to  give  money  where  the  expenditures  were  being  made,  and  where 
standards  are  being  met,  where  reasonable  broad  standards  of  effec- 
tiveness are  being  met. 

In  other  words,  Federal  money  should  be  used  in  support  of  the 
ongoing  work  of  the  State  and  local  governments  meeting  high 
standards. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Weinberg,  reading  your  committee's  report 
I  note  that  you  spend  a  considerable  number  of  pages  in  detailing  the 
major  needs  regarding  correctional  reform  legislation. 

I  am  wondering,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  administration  bill  pro- 
poses elimination  of  part  E,  the  discretionary  funds  in  that  area,  can 
we  expect  the  States  to  do  the  necessary  job  here  ? 

Mr.  Weinberg.  The  necessary  job  has  not  been  done  and  it  seemed 
to  us  that  by  providing  the  incentive  of  Federal  support,  again,  against 
well-defined  standards,  we  would  encourage  the  kind  of  progress  that 
is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Do  you  feel  that  this  area  is  an  area  that  needs 
a  lot  of  attention  ? 

Mr.  Weinberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steadman.  If  I  may  add,  this  was  particularly  felt  about  proba- 
tion and  parole:  That  the  people  under  supervision,  as  a  result  of  con- 
viction or  detention  as  juveniles  for  criminal  actions  and  the  number 
of  people  under  control,  as  Mr.  Weinberg  just  said,  was  three  to  four 
times  as  great  under  probation  and  parole  as  are  in  the  prisons,  jails, 
and  institutions  of  detention.  Something  in  the  neighborhood  of  li/^ 
million  American  citizens  are  under  the  supervision  of  these  people. 

And  the  elementary  standards  that  were  recommended  by  the 
Wickersham  Commission  40  years  ago,  of  not  to  exceed  35  persons 
per  supervisor,  are  outrageously  exceeded  in  almost  every  community 
in  the  United  States. 

So,  in  a  way,  the  main  correctional  effort  in  this  country  is  in  the 
hands  of  probation  and  parole  officers. 

Mr.  Weinberg.  Right  today  ? 
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Mr.  Steadman.  Eight  today — and  they  are  poorly  supervised,  gen- 
erally untrained,  underpaid.  And  the  committee  felt  very  strongly 
about  this  in  its  discussion,  that  this  particular  field  especially  needed 
sweeping  reform  and  improvement. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  try  to  clarify  in  my  own  mind  just  exactly  what  the 
position  of  CED  is. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  have  the  understanding  that  you  propose  that 
Federal  standards  be  legislated  and  that  the  parceling  out  of  Federal 
funds  to  law  enforcement,  either  State  or  local,  should  be  conditioned 
quite  strictly  on  the  basis  of  maintaining  those  Federal  standards. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Steadman  said — perhaps  I  took  him 
out  of  context — that  the  aim  of  your  organization  in  this  field  would 
be  to  strengthen  State  and  local  governments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  Federal  standards  are  to  be  imposed  on 
recipients  as  a  condition  for  funding,  you  are  not  strengthening  them. 
You  are  making  them  comply  to  a  Federal  standard.  The  decision  is 
no  longer  theirs.  They  are  simply  carrying  out  orders.  They  don't 
have  any  discretion  at  their  level.  They  are  simply,  in  effect,  admin- 
istrative subdivisions  of  one  central  government. 

This  seems  to  me  to  fly  very  strongly  in  the  face  of  the  traditional 
concept  of  federalism. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  from  the  standpoint  of  political  realities. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Governors  of  the  States  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  proposition  of  having  to  adhere  very  strictly  to  Federal 
standards  which  in  the  end,  of  course,  are  to  be  established  by  some 
bureaucracy,  for  that  is  the  way  Federal  standards  on  anything  are 
set  up.  Will  the  Governors  go  along  with  that?  Will  the  mayors  of 
cities  go  along  with  that  ?  The  mayors  are  asking  for  direct  Federal 
grants  for  themselves  so  that  they  may  avoid  State  dictation.  But  I 
wish  that  perhaps  you  would  clarify  what  I  consider  to  be  an  incon- 
sistent position. 

On  the  one  hand  you  insist  on  these  strong  Federal  standards  being 
adhered  to,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  want  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments. 

Mr.  Steadman.  In  the  legal  sense,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  you 
have  just  been  saying  has  great  merit  but  in  the  practical  sense  I 
think  it  may  not. 

The  authority  of  the  States  is  always  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  Federal  action.  It  provides  authority  to  act. 
So  there  is  nothing  new  in  that  concept,  certainly ;  but  as  to  whether 
or  not  independence  of  action  at  the  State  level  is  to  be  removed,  much 
of  it  would  depend  on  the  degree  of  detail  included  in  the  Federal 
standards. 

There  is  a  standard  of  due  process  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
States  are  expected  to  observe  that  or  are  required  to  observe  it.  And 
this  is  a  part,  in  a  sense,  of  the  whole  concept  of  due  process. 

The  States  have  not  provided  an  adequate  or  proper  system  of 
criminal  justice.  The  range  and  extent  of  crime  is  very  serious.  It  has 
become  a  national  problem.  And  so  the  issue  is :  How  can  the  States  be 
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encouraged  to  -take  the  measures,  take  the  steps,  that  are  essential. 

Now,  it  would  be  an  ideal,  or  a  far  different  situation  entirely,  if 
the  States  were  fulfilling  their  responsibilities  in  this  respect,  and  it 
seems  perfectly  clear  that  they  have  not  been  doing  this  on  their  own 
initiative.  It  may  in  part  be  due  to  lack  of  resources,  which  CED  has 
proposed  that  the  Federal  Government  should  assist  with,  very  liber- 
ally and  generously,  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities. 

In  the  pragmatic  sense  it  seems  to  me  there  is  still  a  great  range 
of  opportunity  at  the  urban  police  level  and  also  in  the  judicial  sys- 
tems of  the  State  and  prosecuting  systems,  and  so  on,  and  in  the  cor- 
rectional institutions  there  is  certainly  a  very  wide  range  of  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  initiative,  in  line  with  the  proposal  which 
was  made. 

I  hope  I  have  not  said  the  wrong  thing. 

Mr.  Weinberg.  If  I  may  make  one  additional  comment, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  on  your  question :  I  think  the  scope  and  intensity  of 
this  problem  of  crime  and  criminal  justice  were  viewed  by  the  com- 
mittee as  so  broad  and  so  extensive  that,  in  effect,  the  nature  of  the 
problem  prevailed  upon  a  group  of  men  who  normally,  I  would  say, 
are  federalists  by  inclination,  to  dispense  with  that  in  the  interests 
of  this  problem  of  securing  Federal  justice. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  described  by  all  the  people  who 
came  before  us  was  of  such  magnitude,  and  the  present  setting  of  the 
problem  was  of  such  urgency  that  we  felt  that  this  had  to  be  done  in 
order  to  approach  the  problem  with  any  assurance  at  all  that  we 
would  begin  to  get  at  a  solution  of  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  is  it  your  position  that  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  can,  of  course,  go  their  own  independent  way 
in  the  field  of  criminal  justice,  so  long  as  they  did  not  seek  to  obtain 
Federal  funds  in  the  effort?  For  once  they  start  to  obtain  Federal 
funds,  the  price  would  be  rather  strict  Federal  control. 

Mr.  Weinberg.  You  can  say  strict  Federal  control  and  I  think  we 
would  hope  that  it  would  be  used  more  as  compliance  with  some  wisely 
defined  provisions  and  standards. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Who  is  going  to  define  those  wise  standards? 
Who  is  going  to  set  those  up  ? 

Mr.  Steadman.  That  is  the  reason  the  Congress  should  set  "broadly 
defined  standards,"  basically,  but  we  would  hope  not  in  intricate  detail 

And  whole  point  in  the  "Federal  authority  to  insure  justice"  is  an 
organization  which,  after  careful  deliberation,  sets  up  the  more  de- 
tailed provisions  and  insures  appropriate  performance  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  nationally. 

There  should  be  a  delegation  to  this  body  of  seven  members,  per- 
haps, or  nine,  of  the  detailed  formulation  of  the  standards  in  line  with 
a  broad  definition  that  the  Congress  might  set. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  would  be  a  nationally  appointed  body  of 
seven  or  nine  people  ? 

Mr.  Steadman.  Right ;  appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  confirmed  by  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Steadman.  And  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  that  kind  of  a  setup  the  House  has  no  role. 

Mr.  Steadman.  I  am  sorry  about  that. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  in  the  House  may  be  concerned  about  that  a 
bit. 

Mr.  Weinberg.  But  there  is  a  group  that  I  think  we  have  proposed 
to  sit  with,  and  I  guess  to  advise  with  the  Federal  authority  on  a 
periodic  basis — I  think  monthly  or  quarterly — which  would  consist 
of  Members  of  this  branch  of  Congress,  as  well  as  possibly  retired 
senior  justices  from  the  Federal  system  and  other  systems  of  compe- 
tence who  would  advise  with  the  Federal  authority  and  would  pro- 
vide, in  effect,  a  kind  of  sounding  board  to  cope,  I  think,  with  the  kind 
of  questions  that  you  are  very  properly  raising,  as  to  who  sets  the 
standards. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  kind  of  impact  would  the  States  and  cities 
have  in  any  such  body  ? 

Mr.  Steadman.  Perhaps  governors  or  retired  governors  of  great 
standing,  men  widely  known,  with  high  reputations.  There  is  a  bit  of 
history  on  CED's  effort  in  this,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  that  would  interest 
you.  Maybe  I  should  not  report  this,  but  CED  gave  consideration  to 
the  formation  of  this  group,  this  authority  to  insure  justice,  as  com- 
posed possibly  of  equal  numbers  of  people  appointed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the  President. 

But  Chief  Justice  Warren,  now  retired,  when  we  talked  with  him 
about  it,  said  that  he  was  certain  that  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  unwilling  to  participate  in  that  arrangement  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  reasonable. 

So,  on  more  reflection  we  decided  that  we  probably  should  fall  into 
the  pattern,  which  is  well  established,  for  commissions,  among  the 
great  commissions  already  established,  and  say  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  appoint  the  members,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  that  an  advisory  commission  participating 
with  many  of  these  elements  of  breadth  and  great  national  reputation 
and  so  on,  would  sit  with  the  authority  from  time  to  time,  quite  fre- 
quently at  the  outset,  monitoring  and  advising  them  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems  as  to  what  reasonable  standards  are, 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  don't  want  to  pursue  this  unduly,  but  your  own 
report  says,  and  T  think  truthfully,  that  "the  national  government  has 
no  constitutional  responsibility  or  direct  authority  for  general  law 
enforcement." 

Mr.  Steadman.  Right. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  this  interesting  statement  is  in  a  chapter 
headed:  "Clearing  the  Hurdle  of  Federalism."  So  federalism  is  a 
"hurdle"  in  your  view. 

But,  nonetheless,  even  though  the  national  Government  has  no  con- 
stitutional responsibility  or  direct  authority  for  general  law  enforce- 
ment, you  would  set  up  a  Federal  authority  to  insure  justice.  More- 
over, I  do  not  see  that  you  require  any  representation  on  the  board  by 
members  of  State  governments  or  local  governments,  who  do  have 
the  constitutional  responsibility  and  direct  authority  for  general  law 
enforcement.  They  do  not  have  any  voice  in  your  proposed  authority. 
That  is  surprising. 

Mr.  Steadman.  It  is  very  hard  to  deal  with  50  States. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Oh,  I  see.  Too  many  States,  that's  the  problem. 
You  would  like  to  have  the  country  divided  up  into  regions,  I  take  it. 
I  see. 
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Mr.  Setberling  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  direct  a  few  questions  to  you,  Mr.  Weinberg 
and  Mr.  Steadman.  I  thought  your  report  was  excellent  in  terms  of  its 
analysis  of  the  problem. 

Certainly  the  system  that  we  set  up  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  is  not  working ;  and  as  the  Attorney  General  himself  said  to 
this  committee  only  a  few  days  ago,  it  has  gotten  bogged  down  in  a 
morass  of  redtape. 

So,  obviously,  we  have  to  make  some  changes,  and  I  think  that  your 
report  quite  correctly  points  out  that  because  of  the  many  different 
Federal  agencies  that  have  jurisdiction  over  various  elements  of  the 
national  effort  against  crime  and  for  law  enforcement,  there  is  no 
single  agency  that  has  coordinating  authority. 

The  Justice  Department  does  not,  and  because  of  the  politicization 
of  the  Justice  Department,  it  is  not  in  a  very  good  position  to  assume 
that  authority.  So  I  think  that  your  proposal  for  a  "Federal  Authority 
To  Insure  Justice"  has  some  merit  from  that  standpoint. 

Now,  when  we  get  down  to  how  to  get  the  money  out  to  the  States, 
it  just  seems  to  me  that,  on  the  basis  or  experience  with  LEAA,  even 
recognizing  that  it  has  had  some  administrative  deficiencies,  any  time 
you  set  up  a  Federal  agency  that  says  you  can  only  get  the  funds  if 
you  comply  with  certain  standards,  you  get  this  situation  where  it  gets 
bogged  down  in  a  morass  of  redtape. 

So,  I  think  that  the  Attorney  General's  proposal  to  have  the  funds 
go  to  the  States  in  the  form  of  revenue  sharing,  has  merit  to  that 
extent.  However,  one  of  the  troubles  that  I  have  with  this  proposal  is 
that  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  State's  administration  of  funds 
won't  get  bogged  down  in  a  morass  of  redtape. 

So,  what  has  been  proposed  in  this  and  some  other  legislation  here, 
is  that  we  establish  only  three  basic  standards.  One,  that  the  funds  be 
targeted  at  high  crime  rate  urban  areas,  which  takes  care  of  most  of 
the  urban  areas  of  the  cities. 

Second,  that  the  money  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  factor  of 
recognizing  population  as  having  the  weight  of  one,  and  the  crime 
rate  in  the  area  the  weight  of  two,  so  that  we  see  that  it  gets  to  areas 
where  there  is  high  crime. 

Third,  that  there  be  a  condition  that  there  be  a  regional  crime  pre- 
vention or  law  enforcement  council.  And  finally,  that  the  council  have  a 
plan,  a  regional  plan,  for  the  use  of  the  funds. 

Now,  the  theory  behind  this  proposal  is  that  in  their  close  contact 
Avith  local  officials,  the  people  at  the  local  area  can  best  judge  whether 
the  funds  are  being  effectively  spent  because  they  are  the  ones  that 
are  going  to  be  the  victims  of  crime,  particularly  street  crime,  which 
is  the  thing  we  are  most  concerned  about. 

If  they  are  not,  this  is  the  best  way  of  seeing  that  they  are,  over  a 
period  of  time.  I  wonder  if  you  could  comment  on  that  approach  as 
distinct  from  your  approach  and  the  administration's  approach. 

Mr.  Weinberg.  Again,  with  the  stricture  that  I  guess  we  have,  that 
we  can't  comment  on  existing  legislation 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Well,  I  am  not  talking  about  the  particular  terms  of 
a  bill ;  I  am  talking  about  the  general  ideas.  That  is  what  we  are  really 
after. 
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Mr.  Weinberg.  Our  study  starts  from  the  premise  that  what  we  have 
done  has  not  worked,  and  that  there  are  these  enormous  continuing 
problems  that  interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

So  we  took  the  position,  having  heard  of  the  comment,  and  having 
seen  the  problem  defined,  in  spades,  you  might  say,  by  many,  many 
people  representing  different  kinds  of  constituencies,  the  police,  may- 
ors, people  from  correctional  institutions,  et  cetera,  that  there  had  to 
be,  on  this  particular  matter,  what  we  recognize,  I  think,  was  a  very 
radical  approach  to  the  problem,  more  radical  than  that  which  is  pres- 
ently being  contemplated  and  talked  about. 

Basically,  what  we  are  saying  is  that  each  State  should,  in  effect, 
consolidate  its  judicial  system  separately  from  the  prosecution  system ; 
that  the  prosecution  system  itself  should  be  consolidated  and  profes- 
sionalized, and  that  the  police  system,  in  effect,  itself  should  be  pro- 
fessionalized, with  Federal  incentives  to  do  that,  in  order  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

If  you  had  to  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of,  let's  say,  the 
lowest  man  on  the  pole,  Avho  is  the  policeman,  who  has  to  deal  with 
street  crime,  he  finds  the  same  people  out  doing  the  same  things  again 
and  again,  having  been  through  the  system  any  number  of  different 
times. 

It  seems  to  us  that  taking  an  admittedly  strong  approach  by  revis- 
ing the  whole  State  system,  instead  of  having  numbers  of  various 
court  systems  all  up  and  down  the  line,  we  should  really  establish  a 
strong  statewide  professionalized  prosecution  system,  backed  up  by  a 
consolidated  system  of  State  courts. 

You  then  provide  the  best  possible  support  at  the  level  where  the 
general  public  is  most  subject  to  the  effects  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  When  you  say  "State  courts" :  in  my  State  of  Ohio, 
the  courts  are  set  up  by  State  law  and  they  are  part  of  the  State  court 
system.  The  only  thing  is  that  the  judges  happen  to  be  elected,  and 
maybe  we  have  a  different  system.  Maybe  we  have  the  Missouri  plan, 
but  there  are  elected  judges. 

So,  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  as  to  how  you  would  change  the  State 
system. 

Mr.  Weinberg.  Bob,  do  you  want  to  comment  on  the  proposal  ? 
Mr.  Steadman.  Yes. 

The  recommendation  is  that  a  single  State  court  system  should  exist, 
a  single  consolidated  State  court  system,  with  a  chief  justice  of  the 
highest  State  court  as  the  chief  executive  officer  and  with  court  ad- 
ministrator and  staff,  under  his  direction,  to  organize  and  manage  the 
court  system,  assigning  justices  so  there  would  be  no  local  court  sys- 
tem left  except  perhaps  for  traffic  and  for  minor  local  offenses. 

Mr.  Seiberijng.  And  the  judges  would  be  what?  Appointed  by  the 
Governor  or  by  the  States  sometimes  ? 

Mr.  Steadman.  Yes;  perhaps  the  Missouri  plan  or  perhaps  ^me 
modification  of  it.  We  took  the  position  that  this  process  shoiild  be 
nonpartisan  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it:  that  partisan  political 
elements  should  not  be  involved.  And  the  document  that  is  before  you 
took  the  position  that  the  election  of  judges,  along  with  the  raising  ot 
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campaign  funds  in  judicial  elections,  is  not  conducive  to  the  spirit  of 
justice  that  the  CED  Committee  thought  should  prevail. 

The  whole  business  of  the  election  of  judges  can  lend  itself  very 
strongly  to  abuses.  I  think  this  is  agreed  to,  as  with  practically  every 
other  detail  in  our  recommendations,  by  the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety, and  by  pretty  nearly  every  other  group  of  objective  observers 
and  students  of  the  court  process. 

Chief  Justice  Burger's  recent  efforts  have  been  moving  along  similar 
lines.  The  reform  of  State  court  systems  is  something  he  pleads,  urges, 
to  be  done.  Yet  the  States  are  very  slow,  and  the  problem  is  often  tied 
in  with  constitutional  provisions,  making  it  difficult  to  change. 

The  other  day  Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York  made  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  a  desperately  urgent  need  to  reform  the  court  system 
of  the  city  of  New  York — with  which  I  believe  every  objective  observer 
in  the  country  would  heartily  agree. 

But  it  seems  so  difficult  to  get  this  done  and  I  guess  this  is  our  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  too:  it  is  so  hard  to  get  this  done  that 
some  kind  of  very  strong  incentive  is  going  to  have  to  be  provided 
to  induce  the  States  to  make  the  change. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Your  report  also  recommends  that  each  State  estab- 
lish a  State  police  system,  which  would  be  really  general  law  enforce- 
ment police  and  not  limited  to  highway  patrol  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

1  agree,  by  the  way,  that  the  thrust  of  this  report  would  not  set  up 
a  national  police  force.  And  I  certainly  would  be  opposed  to  a  national 
police  force.  But  does  not  the  same  objection  apply  basically  to  a  gen- 
eral State  police  force? 

If  we  are  going  to  have  the  State  take  over  this  function,  are  we  not 
jeopardizing  local  control  and  individual  liberty? 

Mr.  Steadman.  I  think  the  thought  in  the  CED  Committee's  discus- 
sions was  not  an  exclusive  State  police  force,  necessarily  taking  over 
the  whole  thing,  but  rather  the  provision  of  strong  professional  police 
investigative  activity  in  those  areas  of  the  State  not  served  by  strong 
local  police  forces. 

Now,  the  State  police  organization,  if  it  were  expanded  could  be 
set  up  on  a  regional  basis  with  separate  units.  But  CED's  proposal 
leaves  in  operation  those  local  forces  strong  enough,  well  enough  or- 
ganized to  function  effectively  at  the  local  level. 

And  indeed,  it  would  leave  the  sheriffs,  the  constables,  all  the  other 
people,  smalltown  police  units  in  operation,  but  would  not  give  them 
financial  support  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  How  would  you  prevent  the  State  police  from  grad- 
uallv  usurping  the  role  of  local  police? 

Mr.  Steadman.  On  most  felony  situations  there  are  large  areas  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  that  are  not  served  by  very  competent  police 
forces. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  But  is  not  the  wav  to  correct  that  to  get  the  money 
to  the  local  police  and  law  enforcement  peonle.  so  that  they  can  train 
and  hire  competent  police  ?  Is  that  not  really  the  answer  ?  And  to  set 
some  standards? 

Mv  tliouo-ht  would  be  that  if  the  Federal  Government  sets  the 
standards  but  does  not  say  that  is  a  condition  precedent  to  getting 
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the  money,  "but  we  are  going  to  evaluate  you  after  the  fact,"  if  we 
have  a  better  standard  than  we  can  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Steadman.  The  18,000  municipalities,  a  great  majority  of  them, 
have  less  than  a  couple  of  thousand  people.  Then,  there  are  the  town- 
ships with  their  constables  and  hundreds  of  counties  in  this  country 
have  less  than  5,000  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  But  that  is  not  where  the  problem  is ;  the  problem 
is  in  the  big  urban  areas  and  they  have  thousands  of  police. 

Mr.  Steadman.  On  this,  if  they  do  meet  the  standards,  the  CED 
position  is  that  the  money  should  be  paid  directly  to  the  jurisdictions 
maintaining  those  forces.  If  it  is  a  city,  if  it  is  the  county,  the  assist- 
ance should  go  directly  to  the  place  where  the  problem  is  and  where 
the  burden  li^s,  on  the  taxpayers  of  those  communities,  to  try  to  deal 
with  the  problem  whether  it  is  in  New  York  City  or  Washington,  D.C., 
or  wherever. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  So  you  do  not  oppose  that  kind  of  direct  grant  as 
long  as  there  are  some  reasonable  standards  to  make  sure  it  goes  where 
it  is  needed  ?  Is  that  the  idea  ?• 

Mr.  Weinberg.  And  as  long  as  there  is  professional  competence  built 
into  the  system  to  handle  it.  We  have  referred  to  the  drug  problem 
here,  as  one  that  is  really  beyond  the  capacity  of  even  most  of  the  very 
largest  cities,  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Is  it  fair  to  characterize  your  proposal  as  being  con- 
cerned about  two  things:  that  we  do  everything  that  we  can  to 
strengthen  local  law  enforcement,  which  is  where  street  crime  has  to  be 
met,  but  that  we  also  need  to  do  something  at  the  State  level  and  the 
Federal  level  to  be  more  effective  in  dealing  with  organized  crime?  Is 
that  basically  the  thrust  of  your  approach  ? 

Mr.  Weinberg.  I  think  that  is  the  thrust  of  it,  sir,  with  respect  to 
the  handling  of  street  crimes  but  I  think  the  report  tries  to  get  across 
the  point  that  just  trying  to  deal  with  street  crime  itself,  without  look- 
ing at  the  judiciary  and  the  prosecution  system  alone,  does  not  do  as 
much  as  it  appears  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  think  a  great  deal  needs  to  be  done  in  that  direc- 
tion and  I  would  only  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Government 
has  any  monopoly  of  wisdom  on  that  score,  but  we  can  encourage  the 
local  governments  to  move  in  the  direction  that  modern  knowledge 
and  study  indicate  they  should  go. 
Well,  i  have  taken  up  too  much  time. 
Mr.  McClory? 

Mr.  McClory.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  commend  you  on  your  statement  and  your  report.  It  cer- 
tainly is  very  stimulating. 

In  perusing  the  pages  of  this  report,  "Reducing  Crime  and  Assurmg 
Justice,"  I  note  some  of  your  distinguished  trustees  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted.  A  great  many  of  them  are  well  known.  So  I  know  that  you 
have  very  sound  and  wide-ranging  direction,  particularly  from  the 
business  community. 

I  would  say  in  general  that  your  statement  and  the  report,  however, 
are  not  really  practical  or  too  useful  for  our  present  consideration. 
They  tend  to  indicate  ideals  and  goals  and  objectives  that  a  well- 
meaning,  thoughtful  citizen  might  accept.  I  could  not  disagree  with 
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many  of  them,  but  to  suggest  to  our  committee  at  this  time  that  all 
police  functions  should  be  taken  over  by  the  States  or  that  we  should 
remove  handguns  from  all  private  hands— they  just  don't  have  any 
connection  with  reality  as  far  as  our  immediate  problem  is  concerned. 

I  appreciate  your  unwillingness  to  comment  on  pending  legislation. 
However,  you  are  being  critical  of  existing  legislation. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  except  in  perhaps  a  few  cases,^  witnesses  are 
suggesting  real  solutions  that  might,  here  and  now,  this  year,  in  this 
Congress,  provide  the  American  people  with  a  safer  society. 

My  principal  work  on  the  1968  act  was  in  behalf  of  an  amendment 
establishing  a  National  Institute  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  which  after  House  passage  was  diluted  and  gutted  and  never 
adequately  funded.  So  the  goals  of  providing  high-level  guidance 
and  direction,  evaluations  of  State  and  local  projects  that  were  funded 
by  the  LEA  A  and  projects  funded  by  the  National  Institute,  oppor- 
tunities for  the  kind  of  training  which  we  need  in  every  aspect  of 
law  enforcement  such  as  prevention,  community  relations,  and  rehabil- 
itation— none  of  these  goals  were  attained. 

Now,  you  have  not  made  any  reference  to  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
in  your  statement.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Institute  would 
be  a  vehicle  which  would  help  attain  many  of  the  goals  that  you  would 
like  to  have  attained. 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  my  observations? 

Mr.  Steadman.  Well,  the  committee  did  not  give  that  whole  subject 
the  attention  which  probably  it  deserves.  The  objective  is  clearly  in 
harmony,  however,  with  the  things  that  the  CEI)  document  came 
forward  with.  And  the  American  Bar  Association,  I  know,  is  making 
extensive  use  of  the  document  before  you  in  its  meetings  in  States 
and  regionally  and  looks  upon  it  as  kind  of  a  parallel  set  of  proposals. 

As  to  your  comment  on  here  and  now  versus  long-range  ideals  and 
objectives,  there  is  a  possible  bridge  if  enough  time  is  allowed.  For 
instance:  Instead  of  saying,  "should  this  set  of  things  be  put  into 
effect  today?"  if  they  were  put  into  effect  over  a  period  of  time, 
step  by  step,  or  if  the  structure  is  set  up  which  will  bring  pressures 
to  bear  to  see  that  these  objectives  are  step  by  step  reached,  then 
maybe  that  is  a  more  practical  way  to  go  about  it. 

And  on  the  subject  of  prosecution,  for  an  example,  instead  of  going 
instantly  to  a  single  State  system,  if  there  is  stronger  supervision  by 
the  Attorney  General,  if  the  provision  of  additional  personnel  from 
his  office  is  made  to  clear  up  congested  dockets,  if  a  series  of  steps 
could  be  taken,  one  by  one,  to  move  in  that  general  direction  of  central 
leadership  and  authority,  that  might  be  a  solution. 

Mr.  McClory.  Let  me  just  offer  one  other  bit  of  practical  advice. 
I  have  been  supporting  for  a  long  time  Federal  registration  of  all 
handguns.  As  you  point  out,  the  handgun  is  the  principal  weapon 
used  in  crimes  of  violence;  it  is  the  almost  exclusive  weapon  used  in 
killing  policemen.  But  when  I  try  to  advance  this  measure  for  Federal 
registration  of  handguns,  the  principal  objection  is  that  I  .am  trying  to 
remove  handguns  from  private  hands. 

Now,  what  you  do  is  come  in  here  and  fuel  that  fear.  We  do  not 
need  to  remove  handguns  from  private  hands.  We  could  take  a  long 
step  toward  reducing  the  amount  of  crime  and  death,  if  we  merely 
legislated  Federal  registration  of  handguns. 
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So  I  would  hope  that  perhaps  we  could  take  a  practical  step,  in 
addition  to  stimulating  ourselves  by  viewing  some  ideals  that  we  all 
want  to  attain.  ^^  r^.         t    i 

Mr.  Weinberg.  I  think  that  is  a  valid  point,  Mr.  McClory.  I  also 
would  like  to  say  this  on  the  part  of  the  trustees :  We  were  not  trying 
to  write  legislation ;  we  were  trying  to  represent  to  the  Government 
the  really  severe  concern  we  have  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system. 

I  suspect  many  of  the  things  we  are  talking  about  you  can  properly 
class  as  ideals,  ideals  that  may  not  be  practical  at  the  moment,  but  I 
would  have  to  say  affect  our  views  as  to  the  way  we  ought  to  be  movmg 
in  these  areas  to  come  up  against  the  solutions  of  the  problems  that  we 
are  all  having  to  live  with. 

Mr.  Steadman.  I  was  astonished,  if  I  could  add  the  pomt,  to  learn 
that  Florida  has  been  added  to  the  States,  that  short  list  of  States, 
that  have  State  prosecuting  systems  already.  Alaska,  Delaware,  Rhode 
Island  and  two  others,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  have  State- 
appointed  local  prosecutors.  Florida  has  joined  that  list,  making  six 
now.  And  they  have  also  adopted  a  statewide  unified  court  system. 

So  there  is  movement.  It  is  not  an  impossibility  to  move  in  this 

direction  if  sufficient  support  is  generated  at  the  local  and  State  level. 

We  are  very  sympathetic,  sir,  to  the  problems  of  local  government 

and  I  may  say,  you  may  know  one  of  my  sons  who  happens  to  be  mayor 

of  your  city. 

Mr.  McClory.  I  was  not  sure  about  that.  Yes;  and  we  have  a  very 
excellent  record  there  for  law  enforcement  and  even-handed  justice. 
Mr.  Steadman.  He  tries  hard. 
Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  I  will  not  keep  you  much  longer. 
Initially,  though,  I  am  somewhat  concerned  that  you  do  not  com- 
ment on  existing  legislation.  Did  I  understand  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Steadman.  Pending  legislation.  Existing  legislation  exists.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  lobbyists,  if  you  like,  on  matters  currently  at  issue. 
You  know,  specific  legislation. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  So  you  are  saying,  then,  that  you  really  do  not  want 
to  comment  about  the  administration  bill  ? 

Mr.  Steadman.  Not  about  that  specific  bill ;  no,  sir. 
Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Can  you  give  me  the  reasoning  why  you  cannot 
take  a  position  on  the  bill,  or  discuss  the  provisions  within  that  bill  ? 
Because,  you  know,  we  are  discussing  this  legislation.  It  is  significant. 
It  has  as  its  whole  focus  what  is  going  to  happen  regarding  crime  in 
this  country,  and  somehow  you  say  we  cannot  discuss  the  bills  that 
are  before  the  committee  ?  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  understand. 

Mr.  Weinberg.  I  think  the  reason  has  to  do  with  the  Tax  Reform 
Act,  among  others.  It  states  that  a  tax-exempt  organization,  which  we 
are,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  exist  by  contributions  of  individuals 
and  foundations  and  businesses  to  study  matters  of  import  to  the 
public.  And  I  think  the  legislation  makes  it  illegal  for  us,  therefore, 
to  try  to  influence  current  legislation. 

I  believe  that  is  in  the  language  of  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  we  feel  free  to  comment  on  problems  and  to  com- 
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ment  on  situations  and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  the  lot  of  the  citizenry,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  permitted, 
by  law,  to  come  in  on  legislation  which  is  being  considered. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Public  interest  groups  in  the  same  category  have 
formed  two  arms.  One  is  the  research  arm,  the  other  is  the  arm  that 
tries  to  focus  on  particular  bills  that  are  before  the  committee.  So  I 
would,  I  guess,  wonder  why  the  CED  would  not  take  a  similar  posi- 
tion. But  I  do  not  really  want  to  get  involved  now. 

However,  I  would  suggest  that  that  may  be  helpful  in  the  future. 
In  the  foreword  to  your  report  you  point  out  your  serious  concern 
about  crime.  In  view  of  the  makeup  of  your  committee,  what  has  been 
done  about  white  collar  crime  ? 
Mr.  Weinberg.  Bob,  do  you  want  to  comment  on  that  ? 
Mr.  Steadman.  Yes;  we  take  a  very  strong  position  in  one  of  the 
sections  right  toward  the  end — a  rather  preachy  position — about  the 
role  and  responsibility  of  individual  businessmen,  their  responsibility 
for  cooperation  and  in  dealing  with  organized  crime ;  their  responsi- 
bility as  citizens.  And  there  is  full  recognition  that  this  is  one  of  the 
really  serious  problems  confronting  business  enterprise  in  this  country. 
You  will  find  it  on  page  62  of  our  report. 

Mr.  Weinberg.  The  section  starts  on  page  61.  I  might  parentheti- 
cally say  we  felt  it  to  be  appropriate  since  we  do  largely  represent 
the  business  community,  to  in  no  way,  shape,  or  form  put  out  a  report 
without  commenting  on  that  very  fact,  because  it  is  important. 

And  I  hope  we  have  covered  it  and  I  hope  we  have  covered  it 
adequately  here. 

Mr.  Steadmax.  There  is  one  figure  that  came  out  the  other  day, 
probably  right :  That  all  the  bank  robberies  in  the  United  States  every 
year  involve  something  like  one-fifth  as  much  or  one-fourth  as  much 
money  as  embezzled  internally. 

Mr,  Weinberg.  I  might  add  that  I  happen  to  be  in  the  investment 
banking  business  and  on  page  62  there  is  a  chart  that  shows  that 
investment  banks  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  crime  against  our  industry, 
are  listed  here  in  1971  as  being  sufferers  to  the  extent  of  $1  billion. 
So  there  isn't  any  reason  why  business  can't  be  expected  to  take  a 
much  more  prominent  position  with  respect  to  administration  of 
criminal  justice  than  has  been  the  case. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  In  view  of  that  feeling,  would  you  feel  that  the 
Federal  Government,  along  with  the  States,  should  attempt  to  utilize 
and  better  utilize  some  of  these  LEAA  funds  for  strong  antitrust 
enforcement  provisions  ? 

Mr.  Weinberg.  We  are  talking  about  the  criminal  justice  system. 
I  guess  the  antitrust  enforcement  is  another  important  issue. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  You  are  aware  that  LEAA  funds  can  be  directed 
for  such  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Weinberg.  No,  sir,  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  see  no  reason  why 
antitrust  laws  should  not  be  enforced  just  like  other  laws;  that  is  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  and  it  is  proper  legislation. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  So,  this  is  a  proper  area  of  concern  that  should  be 
watched  by  CED  and  focused  upon  ? 

Mr.  Weinberg.  I  think  we  concentrated  on  antitrust  before.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  in  economic  development  is  against  the  antitrust 
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laws.  This  had  to  do  with  concentrating  on  crime  in  the  streets,  con- 
centrating on  the  law  enforcement  system,  and  not  specifically  related 
to  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  When  we  talk  about  white  collar  crime,  however, 
we  may  very  well  have  to  bring  in  that  factor. 

I  might  close  by  raising  one  additional  question,  particularly  since 
your  report  has  as  one  of  its  concerns  the  upgrading  of  police  forces. 
Great  concern  has  been  expressed  to  me  regarding  the  process  of  civil 
service  testing  as  it  currently  affects  police  officers.  Many  courts  are 
overturning  results  of  these  tests,  saying  they  are  invalid.  This  beai-s 
greatly  on  the  minds  of  policemen  on  the  beat  who  have  spent  years 
and  spent  great  sums  of  money  preparing  for  these  exams,  so  as  to 
move  up  the  ladder. 

Has  your  committee  looked  into  the  needs  in  this  area  ?  I  know  that 
it  is  a  grave  problem  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  example. 

Mr.  Steadman.  Yes;  Commissioner  Murphy  had  his  chief  deputy 
attend  several  of  our  meetings.  He  didn't  personally,  but  I  talked  with 
him  at  some  length. 

The  problem  is  not  dealt  with  specifically  but  the  aim  here,  as  far 
as  the  police  departments  are  concerned,  is  to  encourage  lateral  move- 
ment from  one  department  to  another — promotions  outside  as  well  as 
inside  the  force,  and  the  recognition  of  quality  and  ability  and  man- 
agerial skill  and  managerial  training,  as  well  as  just  years  of  service. 
The  civil  service  obsession  in  the  city  of  New  York — now  I  am 
speaking  personally — is  a  very  sad  feature  of  that  city's  life,  as  are 
the  rigidities  resulting  from  it:  I  am  sure  this  is  injurious  to  the  city. 
And  most  people  concerned  with  government  organizational  structures 
in  that  area.  I  think,  would  agree  with  what  I  have  said.  It  is  a  per- 
sonal opinion ;  not  the  CED  position. 

Mr.  Weinberg.  T  would  say  that  the  report  speaks  to  the  impor- 
tance of  professionalizing  the  police  force.  And  to  the  extent  that 
that  means  training  and  competence,  you  know  the  very  able  people 
who  make  up  the  bulk  of  these — enabling  them  to  go  up  and  improve 
their  positions. 

It  seems  to  me  the  report  speaks  to  that  and  favors  it. 
Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Yes;  I  would  look  into  the  testing  procedures. 
Well,  I  appreciate  youi-  report  and  I  think  it  focuses  on  fine  ideals. 
I  would  hope  that  in  the  future  maybe  you  would  be  able  to  put  your- 
self in  such  a  legal  position,  which  I  think  is  feasible  under  the  tax 
laws,  that  you,  in  fact,  could  comment  on  pending  bills  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Weinberg  and  Mr.   Steadman, 
yours  was  a  very  effective  presentation. 
Mr.  Weinberg.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Steadman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Weinberg  follows:] 

Statement  of  Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary :  my  name  is 
Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  Jr.  I  am  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  but 
I  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  of  which  I  am  a  Trustee,  to  discuss  the  policy 
statement,  "Reducing  Crime  and  Assuring  Justice,"  issued  in  June  of  1972. 
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Your  invitation  to  testify  on  this  vital  subject  is  much  appreciated,  both  by 
me  and  by  all  those  in  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development  who  took  part 
In  the  preparation  and  approval  of  that  document.  I  regret  that  Hon.  Wayne  E. 
Thompson,  Senior  Vice  President  of  Dayton  Hudson  Corporation,  formerly  City 
Manager  of  Oakland,  California  (widely  known  for  his  contributions  to  the  field 
of  law  enforcement),  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  CED  on  Im- 
provement of  Management  in  Government  that  had  primary  responsibility  for 
preparation  of  the  document,  could  not  be  here  today  because  of  prior  business 
commitments.  For  the  same  reason  Hon.  Philip  M.  Klutznick,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co.  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development's  Research  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee, which  carefully  reviewed  the  document  and  approved  its  issuance,  finds 
it  impossible  to  be  present.  But  I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  them  and  for  both 
the  Research  and  Policy  Committee  and  the  Committee  for  Improvement  of  Man- 
agement in  Government,  since  I  took  part  as  a  member  of  those  Committees. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  correct  the  impression  left  by  the  Honorable  Richard  G. 
Kleindienst,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  in  his  Testimony  before  this 
Committee  on  March  15  last.  He  referred  to  our  policy  statement  as  "the  CED 
staff's  views."  CED  policy  statements  represent  the  views  of  the  Trustees  who 
are  members  of  the  Research  and  Policy  Committee,  and  those  Trustees  take 
full  responsibility  for  every  recommendation  contained  in  them.  Moreover,  this 
responsibility  is  not  taken  lightly;  the  Trustees  consider  carefully  and  in  detail 
every  statement  so  issued.  In  this  sense,  "the  staff's  views"  are  immaterial. 

Our  policy  statement  speaks  for  itself.  It  was  drafted  with  great  care,  with  the 
assistance  of  many  of  the  most  knowledgeable  authorities  in  the  field  of  criminal 
justice  in  this  country  and  after  many  months  of  intensive  deliberation.  The 
names  of  all  Trustees  who  take  responsibility  for  that  statement  and  assisted 
actively  in  its  preparation,  of  the  abl^  Advisory  Board,  and  of  other  major  con- 
tributors, are  found  on  pages  5,  6,  and  8  of  the  document  in  your  hands.  The 
main  thrust  of  the  statement  is  toward  strengthening  and  improving  the  func- 
tions of  the  states  and  cities  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice.  Hence,  we  take  issue 
with  Attorney  General  Kleindienst's  assessment  of  our  approach  as  "centralist." 
Perhaps  I  should  explain  the  reasoning  wlxich  led  us  to  our  conclusions. 

First,  the  extent  of  crime  in  this  country  in  1967  had  reached  a  level  recog- 
nized to  be  of  crisis  proportions.  But  a  situation  that  was  very  bad  then  has 
grown  much,  much  worse.  In  three  years  from  1968,  when  Congress  took  action 
through  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  until  1971,  offenses  known  to. the  police  according 
to  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  rose  sharply — criminal  homicides  up  29  per- 
cent, forcible  rapes  up  35  percent,  robberies  up  47  percent,  aggravated  assaults 
up  29  percent,  and  the  three  Index  Crimes  against  property  up  34  percent.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  the  cheerfulness  current  in  some  circles  about  the  present 
condition,  in  the  face  of  preliminary  reports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1972, 
from  the  same  source,  of  nationwide  increases  of  5  percent  for  homicides,  13  per- 
cent for  forcible  rapes,  and  7  percent  for  aggravated  assaults.  The  rapid  increases 
in  suburban  and  rural  crime  are  most  alarming. 

Second,  the  measures  taken  so  far  to  deal  with  this  situation  have  proved 
to  be  wholly  inadequate.  The  so-called  Index  Crimes  are  only  part  of  the  grim 
story.  Other  crimes  of  every  kind  and  description  are  on  the  increase.  Cargo 
thefts,  inventory  pilferage,  and  the  "disappearance"  of  securities  are  merely 
examples.  The  business  community  has  to  be  deeply  concerned,  when  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  placed  the  1971  cost  of  crimes  against  business  at 
.$16  l)illion,  as  shown  on  page  62  of  our  statement.  I  do  not  know  one  businessman 
who  feels  euphoric  about  all  this.  Even  a  standstill  situation  would  be  wholly 
unacceptable :  these  levels  of  criminal  activity  have  to  be  rolled  back  to  1968 
and  on  back  to  1960  before  the  threat  to  our  economy  and  to  national  stability 
can  be  mastered. 

Third,  our  policy  statement  is  limited  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
as  such.  However  controversial  the  underlying  causes  of  crime,  and  whatever 
social  ills  may  require  correction,  an  insistence  upon  even-handed  justice  in 
dealing  with  criminal  cases  is  more  than  an  ideal ;  it  is  an  elementary  necessity. 
In  its  first  sentence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  lists  as  its  first  specific 
purpose  the  establishment  of  justice  and  the  insurance  of  domestic  tranquility. 

Fourth,  since  the  sweep  and  scope  of  crime  is  nationwide,  it  calls  for  national 
attention  and  national  solutions.  The  judicious  expenditure  of  federal  funds  for 
wisely-planned  purposes  is,  therefore,  fully  justified. 
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Fifth,  the  constitutional  responsibility  for  most  elements  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  in  this  country  rests  upon  the  fifty  states.  To  say  that  they 
have  not  fully  or  satisfactorily  discharged  that  responsibility  would  be  some- 
thing of  an  understatement.  There  have  been  some  improvements  in  the  crim- 
inal codes,  in  the  court  systems,  and  in  some  other  aspects  of  this  field,  but  all 
of  this  is  far  short  of  what  will  have  to  be  done  to  solve  our  national  dilemma. 
The  states  have  placed  the  main  burden  of  law  enforcement  and  prosecution  on 
their  local  units  of  government,  their  cities,  counties,  and  townships,  which  have 
been  unable  to  perform  their  functions  with  suitable  effect. 

Sixth,  all  the  evidence  submitted  to  us  in  1971  and  1972  was  to  the  effect  that 
prevailing  conditions  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice  are  generally  intolerable. 
State  criminal  codes  are  still  obsolete ;  the  criminal  courts  are  congested,  making 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  speedy  trial  merely  a  mockery ;  prosecuting 
staffs  are  overburdened  even  when  qualified  for  their  work ;  probation  and  parole 
staffs  responsible  for  supervision  of  three  to  four  times  as  many  ijersons  as  are 
found  in  all  the  prisons,  are  scandalously  inadequate ;  state  correctional  assist- 
ance and  the  4,000  local  jails  and  prisons  are  seldom  worthy  of  commendation ; 
and  only  a  few  of  the  nation's  30,000  police  forces  are  under  highly  qualified 
management  or  able  to  cope  with  the  challenge  of  these  times. 

Seventh,  just  pouring  more  money  into  this  situation  will  not  produce  many 
beneficial  results.  Our  CED  statement  recognizes  the  probable  need  for  additional 
funds  to  bring  our  so-called  system  of  criminal  justice  up  to  decent  standards, 
but  the  present  condition  of  the  Treasury  is  such  that  federal  funds  should  be 
spent  with  due  caution. 

Eighth,  nearly  everyone  familiar  with  present  conditions  is  agreed  upon  the 
proposition  that  major  changes  are  needed.  Moreover,  there  are  reasonable  stand- 
ards and  goals  which  most  observers  would  accept  as  reasonable  and  proper. 

Ninth,  since  the  fifty  states  are  the  key  to  our  situation,  and  since  added  funds 
will  be  needed  to  accomplish  certain  necessary  reforms,  federal  assistance  should 
be  made  available  to  them  but  only  upon  condition  that  reasonable  standards  will 
be  met. 

Tenth,  the  Safe  Streets  Act  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion have  been  a  grave  disappointment,  both  in  respect  to  the  setting  of  rational 
standards  and  goals,  and  in  the  weakness  of  evaluative  efforts.  A  new  and  su- 
perior mechanism  is  needed,  established  above  the  level  of  partisan  politics, 
with  authority  to  refine  and  effectuate  basic  standards  set  by  Congress  as  condi- 
tions for  heavy  federal  aid. 

(Parenthetically,  Chief  Justice  AVarren  E.  Burger  has  .recognized  the  impera- 
tive necessity  for  a  comprehensive  and  unbiased  review  of  the  whole  structure 
of  American  justice  in  his  support  for  establishment  of  "a  National  Institute  of 
Justice."  His  view  has  obtained  the  support  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
among  others.  CED  has  not  given  consideration  to  this  si>ecific  proposal,  but  we 
note  that  it  is  not  viewed  by  the  Bar  Association  as  at  all  out  of  harmony  with  our 
basic  CED  proposals.  The  underlying  concept  provides  basic  support  for  the  CED 
position,  although  of  course  our  statement  goes  beyond  it.) 

Eleventh,  federal  funds  should  be  made  available  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  secure 
the  intended  results.  We  recognize  that  this  scale  might  be  comparable  with,  or 
perhaps  in  substitution  for,  the  funds  supplied  through  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  arrangements ;  moreover,  the  funds  should  be  irouted  directly  to  those 
governments  that  maintain  police  forces  meeting  reasonable  levels  of  profes- 
sional competence,  whether  city,  county,  or  state.  Further,  funds  in  support  of 
unified  state  court  systems,  and  in  support  of  state  managed  or  supervised  prose- 
cuting staffs,  and  in  support  of  qualified  probation,  parole,  and  better  correc- 
tional institutions,  should  be  made  available  to  the  states  up  to  as  much  as  half 
of  the  total  cost.  No  state,  and  no  local  government,  would  be  compelled  in  any 
way  to  cooperate  in  achievement  of  these  national  objectives,  but  continuation  ot 
present  arrangements  and  conditions  should  be  left  exclusively  to  state  and  local 
sources  of  financial  support.  tjuiuk. 

If  I  mav,  I  would  like  to  quote  at  some  length  from  an  address  by  Philip 
Klutznick,"  Co-Chairman  of  CED's  Research  and  Policy  Committee,  before  the 
Annual  Sponsors  Luncheon  of  the  Philadelphia  Crime  Commission  last  January, 
on  CED's  position  in  this  field.  . 

"We  offer  no  facile  solutions,  no  miraculous  nostrums  to  alleviate  a  perplexing 
and  pervasive  problem.  Over  the  past  forty  years,  many  public  and  private  com- 
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missions  have  studied  tliese  questions.  We  profited  by  tlieir  research  and  cogent 
views.  Yet,  the  problems  they  uncovered  remain  largely  unsolved. 

"The  CED  statement  makes  some  bold  recommendations  dealing  with  the 
courts,  prosecution,  police  and  corrections.  It  is  not  material  that  you  accept 
or  disagree  with  some  of  them.  The  major  contribution  does  not  lie  in  our  indi- 
vidual proposals.  We  believe  that  these  recommendations  are  important.  But  the 
real  thrust  of  our  report  is  that  piecemeal  efforts  to  reform  the  highly  frag- 
mented structure  of  criminal  justice  will  fail.  Almost  every  aspect  of  criminal 
justice  is  in  great  need  of  modernization ;  piecemeal  tinkering  may  help  some, 
but  the  underlying  weaknesses  will  remain. 

"An  example  of  the  interdependent  nature  of  the  criminal  justice  system  is  the 
IT.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  that  some  judges  have  refused  to  incarcerate 
convicted  defendants  because  the  conditions  of  available  correctional  facilities 
are  so  bad.  In  fact,  judges  commonly  refuse  to  sentence  many  first-time  offenders 
to  correctional  institutions  because  the  judges  believe  that  the  institutions  serv- 
ing as  the  proverbial  school  for  crime  will  produce  hardened  criminals.  Such 
defendants  are  frequently  added  to  the  caseload  of  already  overburdened  proba- 
tion officers,  which  in  turn  creates  a  potential  problem  for  the  police. 

"Discouraged  by  light  .sentences  given  to  those  against  whom  serious  offenses 
are  proved ;  discouraged  by  the  wearisome  hours  they  must  spend  in  court  just 
waiting  to  testify ;  discouraged  by  the  frequent  reduction  of  felony  charges  as 
the  result  of  plea  bargaining,  police  officers  in  many  instances  are  forced  to  prac- 
tice highly  selective  law  enforcement.  They  arrest  only  those  whose  offenses  seem 
to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  the  aggravating  ensuing  process.  On  occasions  patrol- 
men vent  their  frustration  by  per.sonally  acting  as  judge,  jury  and  correctional 
official.  The  resulting  community  tensions  and  disrespect  for  law  enforcement 
officials  serve  only  to  exacerbate  an  explosive  condition. 

"This  suggests  the  need  for  a  total,  all-embracing  overhaul  of  the  present 
criminal  justice  system.  The  CED  report  sets  forth  such  a  plan.  Generally,  the 
present  .structure  is  in  a  state  of  organizational  and  administrative  chaos,  and 
riddled  with  management  weaknesses  at  many  levels.  The  Committee,  therefore, 
proposed  a  complete  administrative  reorganization  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  a  redistribution  of  responsibilities,  functions,  and  financial  support  as  be- 
tween the  various  levels  of  government.  We  believe  that  local  governments  should 
be  relieved  of  all  obligations  other  than  the  maintenance  of  urban  police  forces, 
and  each  state  should  draw  together  all  criminal  justice  activities  into  a  strong 
State  Department  of  Justice,  and  an  independent  judiciary  under  the  aegis  of  the 
State.  The  federal  role  should  be  concentrated  in  a  new,  independent  Federal 
Authority  to  Ensure  Justice,  which  would  be  authorized  to  coordinate  the  fight 
against  crime  on  the  national  level  and  provide  strong  financial  incentives  and 
support  for  the  reorganization  of  state  and  local  systems. 

"CED  reconnnends  other  reforms.  It  asks  that  high  priority  be  given  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  making  private  possession  of  handguns  a  major  criminal 
offense  under  both  federal  and  state  laws.  Handguns  account  for  over  half  of  all 
murders  and  almost  all  killings  of  policemen.  Yet,  access  to  handguns  is  free  and 
easy.  This  .should  end. 

"In  contrast  to  the  weak  treatment  of  actions  that  endanger  life  stands  the 
severity  of  laws  dealing  with  the  large  category  of  victimless  crimes  such  as 
vagrancy  and  public  intoxication.  AVe  divert  valuable  capacity  and  energy  from 
l)rotection  of  life  and  property  against  more  .serious  dangers. 

"But  even  more  important  in  in.stilling  wide  disrespect  for  the  laws  of  this 
nation  is  the  severity  of  state  laws  dealing  with  such  nonaddictive  drugs  as 
marijuana.  The  evidence  that  the  u.se  of  marijuana  is  damaging  is  debatable  as 
of  now.  Yet.  possession  of  marijuana  is  a  felony  in  mo.st  states,  and  first  offend- 
ers have  been  sentenced  to  prison  terms  for  20  years  or  more.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
high  proportion  of  the  nation's  youth  makes  experimental  or  habitual  use  of 
mai'ijuana.  This  makes  them  criminals  under  the  laws  and  places  them  in  flag- 
rant opposition  to  public  authority.  When  AVilliam  Buckley,  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission, the  American  Bar  Association  and  CED  all  agree  to  remove  criminal 
penalties  against  the  u.se  of  marijuana,  Imrdening  a  harassed  police  force  with 
this  problem  merely  makes  policemen  more  harassed. 

"Although  our  focus  is  on  the  administration  of  justice,  the  Committee  is 
well  aware  that  crime  is  also  deeply  rooted  because  of  the  social  ills  of  our 
society.  A  community's  most  enduring  protection  against  crime  is  to  right  the 
wrongs  and  cure  the  illnesses  that  tempt  men  to  harm  their  neighbors.  The 
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affirmative  inducements  to  a  better  life  are  imperatives  of  a  decent  people.  But, 
that  people  cannot  complacently  wait  and  rely  on  social  improvement  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  crime.  It  must  deal  forthrightly  and  directly  vpith  the  inadequate 
organization,  management  and  financing  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

"Many  of  us  here  are  classified  as  businessmen.  We  preach  and  hopefully 
practice  the  doctrines  of  rational  management  in  our  inner  sanctum.  Public 
functions  are  not  identical  to  business  enterprises,  so  we  do  not  expect  the 
criminal  justice  system  to  be  run  like  a  business  corporation.  But  to  tolerate  a 
system  that  totally  lacks  a  semblance  of  reasonably  modem  administrative  ade- 
quacy is  not  excusable  on  the  ground  that  it  is  public  business. 

"The  nation's  business  community  in  1973  must  exert  all  the  power  it  possesses 
to  promote  an  end  to  the  travesty  called  criminal  justice." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  upon  the  achievements  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  particularly  the  rollback  in  reported  offenses  of  a  serious 
nature.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  single,  relatively  unified  govern- 
ment in  the  District,  in  contrast  to  the  fragmented  and  overlapping  arrangements 
common  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The  court  system  has  been  remodeled, 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  correctional  system,  while  the 
police  force  has  been  enormously  expanded  under  able  leadership.  These  changes 
have  been  very  costly,  of  course.  Police  protection  alone  (not  including  the 
Park  Police,  the  Federal  Protective  Service,  or  the  Congressional  Forces)  has 
tripled  in  cost  in  the  past  five  years.  Estimated  expenditure  for  police  protec- 
tion for  the  present  fiscal  year  is  $109.4  million.  This  is  about  $143  per  capita 
per  annum,  a  figure  which  if  extended  to  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  would  come  to  $30  billion  per  year  over  and  above  the  costs  of  courts, 
prosecution,  and  corrections.  The  Trustees  of  CED,  as  you  may  surmise,  would 
prefer  an  improved  system  of  justice  at  lower  cost  than  that,  but  the  problem 
has  to  be  faced  and  forceful  measures  have  to  be  taken  to  restore  a  safe  and 
secure  community. 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  error  to  depend  upon  the  3,000  counties  and  the 
18,000  smaller  municipalities  to  bring  the  vast  power  of  organized  crime  or  the 
world-wide  traffic  in  hard  drugs  under  control.  The  world  has  changed  greatly 
since  our  forefathers  placed  the  main  burden  of  law  enforcement  on  these  small 
and  relatively  helpless  local  jurisdictions.  The  net  tax-evaded  annual  income 
of  organized  crime  has  generally  been  estimated  at  $20  billion  or  more,  an 
amount  that  exceeds  the  full  value  of  real  estate  taxable  by  any  but  a  handful 
of  this  country's  local  governments.  As  Attorney-General,  the  Hon.  John  N. 
Mitchell  used  the  figure  of  $50  billion.  The  tentacles  of  the  crime  syndicates, 
hard  drugs  and  all,  have  reached  into  many  of  the  stronger  law  enforcement 
agencies,  including  those  of  the  federal  government. 

It  is  unfair  and  it  will  be  futile,  indeed,  to  expect  the  suburban  or  small-town 
police  force,  the  sheriff,  the  township  constable,  the  typical  district  attorney, 
the  magistrate's  court,  or  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  come  to  grips  with  a  chal- 
lenge of  this  order  of  magnitude.  Only  400  counties  even  have  any  kind  of  chief 
executive,  elective  or  appointive,  and  adoptions  of  this  reform  number  only  30 
or  40  per  year.  At  that  rate,  it  will  be  70  years  before  all  3,000  counties  have 
taken  this  elementary  step  toward  competent  government.  The  international 
problem  confronting  this  nation  requires  a  strong  national  program,  carried  our 
in  the  main  through  strong  and  greatly  improved  state  and  local  agencies  of 
law  enforcement. 

Thank  you,  again,  for  this  opportunity  to  present  CED's  point  of  view.  This 
Committee  and  the  Congress  will  have  solid  and  sustained  support  from  CED 
Trustees  and,  I  believe,  from  the  entire  business  community  of  the  United 
States  in  the  development  of  a  sound  and  effective  program  for  solution  of  the 
overwhelming  problem  that  confronts  the  nation.  Seventy  of  the  200  CED 
Trustees  had  a  direct  and  active  role  in  the  issuance  of  our  statement.  They 
gave  their  unanimous  support,  without  a  single  negative  vote,  to  the  document. 
We  are  most  grateful  for  this  hearing  of  our  views. 

^Ir.  Seiberling.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Carey,  As- 
sistant Director,  LaAvyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law. 
Is  Mrs.  Carey  here  ? 
You  may  proceed,  Mrs.  Carey. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SARAH  C.   CAREY,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR, 
LAWYERS'  COMMITTEE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS  TINDER  LAW 

Mrs.  (  'arey.  Unlike  the  CED  representatives.  I  have  addressed  most 
of  my  comments  to  the  proposed  leg:islation  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  recommended  for  administration  of  this  prog:ram. 

I  would  like  at  the  outset  to  comment  that  most  of  the  observations 
that  our  staff  has  put  together  on  the  administration  of  the  LEAA 
program  to  date  are  contained  in  a  publication  we  put  out  several 
m.onths  ago,  "Law  and  Disorder — 3,"  and  its  predecessors,  Law  and 
Disorder — 1  and  2.'' 

Those  reports  review  the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  agency 
carries  out  the  responsibilities  over  which  it  has  direct  control :  The 
Kesearch  Institute,  the  discretionary  grants,  the  manpower  programs, 
and  civil  rights  responsibilities. 

And  they  further  examined  in  case  study  form  five  States,  to  look 
at  the  way  in  which  they  have  carried  out  their  responsibilities  as 
related  to  both  the  Federal  Government  and  local  government. 

So  I  offer  "Law  and  Disorder — 3"  now  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
you  Avho  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

Xow,  I  Avould  like  to  point  out,  after  looking  at  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's bill,  that  our  reaction  was  that  the  administration  is,  in  effect, 
proposing  to  put  into  law  the  manner  in  which  they  have  already 
administered  the  program.  So  as  a  practical  effect,  little  will  change. 
As  far  as  the  legal  effect  is  concerned,  there  will  be  substantial  change. 

The  new  bill,  in  effect,  greatly  reduces  the  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  Federal  leadership  in  regard  to  the  development  of  State 
plans,  in  regard  to  evaluation  of  programs  that  are  funded  under  the 
act,  and  in  regard  to  a  host  of  other  substantive  and  administrative 
aspects  of  the  program. 

This,  as  I  suggest,  is  really  the  Avay  the  program  has  been  admin- 
istered. It  has  been  administered  as  a  no-strings-attached  revenue- 
sharing  program,  and  this  is  a  somewhat  belated  request  from  Con- 
gress for  approval  to  carry  out  the  program  in  that  manner. 

iVs  our  report  shows,  in  Ihe  4  years  since  its  creation,  LEAA  has 
imposed  few  standards,  guidelines,  or  restraints  on  the  States  to 
govern  the  expenditure  of  the  bloc  grant  funds  and  has  not  even 
been  willing  to  assist  them  in  developing  viable  planning  mechanisms 
at  the  State  and  local  level. 

As  the  case  studies  of  the  States  show,  many  States  have  Avasted  a 
substantial  amount  of  funds  trying  to  figure  out  what  on  earth  their 
intrastate  planning  structure  will  look  like,  whether  the  local  regional 
body  will  have  real  responsibility,  or  Avhether  it  will  be  advisory, 
whether  it  will  be  controlled  by  the  Governor,  whether  it  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  local  people,  and  so  on. 

And  LEAA  has  not  stepped  into  that  area  of  uncertainty.  Similarly, 
in  regard  to  the  research  program  of  the  National  Institute,  the  dis- 
cretionary programs  and  manpower  training,  LEAA  has  not  chosen 
to  play  a  vigorous  role  in  trying  to  find  out  what  really  works  in 
combating  crime  in  a  manner  that  helps  the  States  to  make  more 
informed  decisions. 
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LEAA  has,  as  you  know,  been  hit  by  the  GAO  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  for  failure  to  make  evahiations  and  for 
failure  to  give  technical  assistance.  I  think  the  mayors  were  up  before 
you  last  week  almost  pleading  for  technical  assistance. 

So  that  overall  you  have  had  4  years  of  virtually  no  leadership. 
You  asked  the  question  of  Mr.  Kleindienst  and  of  others  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  States  and  localities  have  been  given  the  tools 
that  they  need  to  combat  crime.  And  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is 
that  if  you,  the  Congress,  consider  money  to  be  the  only  tool  necessary, 
then  in  effect,  the  Federal  Government  has  provided  the  tools. 

If  you  consider  it  to  be  more  than  that,  then  they  have  not.  So  you, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  faced  with  two  basic  questions.  One  is  whether 
the  program  should  be  continued  at  all,  whether  you  want  to  have  a 
major  Federal  handout  for  anticrime  programs;  and,  second,  what 
form  that  handout  should  take,  whether  it  should  be  a  simple  check- 
writing  process,  as  one  of  the  associate  administrators  of  LEAA  has 
described  the  program  in  the  past,  or  whether  it  should  be  a  distribu- 
tion of  funds  that  somehow  tries  to  inculcate  and  stimulate  and  en- 
courage reform  or  basic  changes  in  the  operations  of  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

I  think  those  are  the  two  questions  that  you  are  faced  with. 
The  agency  itself,  LEAA,  has  ansAvered  it  partially  by  indicating 
that  it  does  not  want  a  Federal  leadership  role,  and,  strangely  enough, 
the  States  have  in  a  way  provided  partial  answers  against  reform. 

One  of  the  striking  things  that  we  found  in  looking  at  the  State 
programs  was  that  despite  the  initial  concept  of  LEAA  as  Federal 
assistance  to  design  new  plans  and  programs,  that  once  proven  suc- 
cessful would  be  taken  over  by  State  governments,  the  States  have  by 
and  large  not  absorbed  even  those  programs  that  have  been  dramati- 
cally successful,  but  have  relied  on  continuation  grants  from  LEAA. 
This  means,  for  example,  that  in  Boston,  where  there  has  been 
a  highly  successful  public  defender  in  the  Koxbury  lower  income  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  the  State  public  defender's  program  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  put  it  into  their  budget  and  to  ask  the  State  to  fund  it. 

So,  LEAA  has  funded  it  each  year  through  continuation  grants.  In 
effect,  the  program,  although  it  was  not  conceived  that  way,  already 
is  very  much  a  revenue-sharing  program.  And  this  is  despite  provi- 
sions in  the  act  that  say,  well,  for  example:  Section  8733(a)  requires 
a  demonstration  in  the  State  plan,  of  a  willingness  on  behalf  of  the 
States  to  assume  the  cost  of  improvements  after  a  reasonable  period 
of  Federal  assistance. 

And  as  vou  know,  these  are  also  nonsupplant  provisions  in  the 
present  bill.  Both  of  these  sections  are  to  be  eliminated  in  the  Attor- 
ney General's  bill,  but  they  have  already  been  eliminated  as  a  practi- 
cal matter. 

Looking  at  the  two  questions  of  whether  the  Federal  Government 
really  ouofht  to  provide  substantial  funding  in  the  crime  area  and  how 
they  ousht  to  do  it,  I  would  like  to  examine  some  of  the  specific  pro- 
visions in  the  legislation  that  was  introduced  by  Congressman  Hutch- 
inson on  behalf  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  SEmERLTNG.  May  I  ask :  are  you  planning  to  summarize  your 
statement,  because  if  you  could  that  "would  help  us?  We  are  beginning 
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to  get  a  little  close  to  the  time  when  the  House  convenes.  So  if  you 
can  summarize  it,  we  will  put  the  whole  written  statement  in  the 
record. 

Mrs.  Carey.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Carey.  Starting  with  the  State  planning  process,  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  as  you  know,  eliminates  the  requirement  of  having  a 
State  planning  agency  and  places  responsibility  for  planning  squarely 
in  the  office  of  the  Governor. 

The  State  is  required  to  submit  an  initial  plan  that  gets  updated 
every  3  years  or  must  be  resubmitted  every  3  years,  but  the  plan  is  not 
a  condition  of  funding. 

There  are  certain  new  provisions  to  insure  openness  in  meetings  and 
so  on,  but  essentially  the  planning  responsibility  remains  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Governor. 

Now,  one  of  the  main  points  that  we  found  in  all  of  our  States  was 
that  State  legislatures  have  been  cut  out  of  this  process  altogether. 
And  I  think  it  is  very  curious  that  revenue  sharing,  which  is  sup- 
posedly giving  moneys  back  to  the  States,  mean  giving  moneys  to  the 
executive  only. 

I  think  you  run  into  the  danger  of  building  up  the  executive  at  the 
expense  of  the  legislative  branch,  which  we  have  already  had  some 
unfortunate  precedents  for  at  the  national  level.  And  I  think  it  is  terri- 
bly important  to  consider  the  role  of  the  elected  legislative  representa- 
tives in  State  governments  for  deciding  what  the  policies  and  program 
priorities  will  be. 

The  way  the  program  is  pitched  at  present,  that  is  unlikely  because 
there  is  no  State  match  required.  The  States  do  not  have  to  come  up 
Avith  any  money ;  therefore,  their  appropriations  committees  will  not 
be  reviewing  any  of  the  activities  of  the  planning  bodies. 

But  there  are  other  ways  to  involve  the  legislatives,  such  as  requir- 
ing them  to  approve  the  State  plan  by  giving  them  a  60-day  review 
period  or  some  other  such  procedure  that  could  and  should  be  built 
into  any  kind  of  revenue-sharing  activity  to  make  certain  that  it  is  not 
just  the  Governor's  baby. 

And  I  think  we  already  have  enough  precedents  from  programs 
that  are  100-percent  federally  funded  and  that  we  are  locked  into  the 
Governor's  office,  such  as  the  United  States  Employment  Service  sys- 
tem, of  how  low  the  performance  level  can  be  when  the  program  is  cut 
off  from  any  kind  of  real  public  accountability. 

I  don't  think  the  new  provisions  for  publication  of  plans  and  open 
meetings  compensate  for  this  lack,  even  though  they  are  a  welcome 
addition  to  a  program  that  has  been  pretty  much  behind  closed  doors 
in  many  of  its  operations. 

If  the  legislatures  are  not  to  be  built  up  in  their  role,  then  perhaps 
there  would  be  some  way  of  giving  citizens  greater  control  through 
required  hearings  or  some  other  such  process. 

I  think — and  I  will  just  skim  over  some  of  these  points — another 
point  in  regard  to  the  planning  process  that  is  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  bill  presently  cuts  out  the  cities.  The  States  are  supposed  to 
take  into  account  the  needs  of  local  governments  and  to  encourage 
local  initiative.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  gives  the  cities  any 
actual  authority  to  determine  their  own  destinies. 
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I  think  the  bill  that  Congressman  Stanton  has  int^-oduced  raises 
some  interesting  suggestions  as  to  how  that  might  be  handled.  The 
experience  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  we  detail  in  our  report,  where 
they  have  given  regional  planning  units  full  control  of  funding  de- 
cisions once  they  meet  certain  minimum  State  standards,  is  probably  a 
model  that  the  committee  ought  to  look  at  if  you  want  to  cut  the  cities 
in  and  give  them  a  role. 

And  I  agree  with  what  the  mayors  told  you  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Let  me  say  that  unfortunately  not  all  States  are 
blessed  with  as  good  an  administration  as  the  State  of  Ohio  has  right 
now.  That  is  one  of  our  problems,  to  see  that  the  same  level  of  quality 
and  service  in  this  area  goes  to  all  of  the  areas  that  are  administered 
and  are  administering  LE AA  funds. 

Mrs.  Carey.  I  think  that  is  a  real  concern  and  when  you  have  that 
concern  it  is  hard  to  get  away  from  some  kind  of  national  standards 
within  which  the  State  operation  fits. 

I  also  think  the  Ohio  model  raises  another  interesting  direction, 
which  is  that  they  have  deliberately  tried  to  broaden  their  planning 
boards  beyond  strictly  law  enforcement  people.  They  have  a  require- 
ment that  the  supervisory  boards  should  include  representatives  from 
such  groups  as  legal  service  agencies,  civil  rights  groups,  welfare 
rights  organizations,  the  religious  organizations  and  poverty  groups. 

And  this,  again,  is  one  of  the  few  States  that  has  really  tried  to 
open  up  the  process  and  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sionals; which,  I  think,  other  fields,  such  as  schools,  have  shown  us 
have  only  a  limited  viewpoint  as  to  what  needs  to  be  done. 

I  think,  finally,  on  the  planning  process,  there  is  something  slightly 
absurd  about  the  States  having  to  prepare  planning  documents  that 
they  have  to  file  in  Washington,  where  there  is  no  relationship  be- 
tween funding  decisions  and  the  plan. 

I  guess  if  a  plan  is  just  to  be  a  paper  exercise,  which  they  have  been 
in  the  past — LEAA  has  not  been  overenergetic  in  reviewing  those 
plans — perhaps  they  ought  to  be  dropped  at  the  Federal  level.  They 
take  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  and  staff  and  energy  and  money 
and  are  a  waste  of  money  if  they  are  not  tied  to  action,  to  real 
decisions. 

Those  are  our  main  comments  on  the  planning  structure. 

To  summarize :  the  chief  deficiency  we  found  in  the  States  we  looked 
at  was  that  by  and  large  the  Federal  Government  has  created  these 
new  planning  agencies,  in  effect,  that  are  not  really  accountable  to  the 
local  citizens.  And  for  all  the  concern  about  State  and  local  control, 
these  bodies  are  federally  created  entities  at  present,  and  they  are  not 
tied  into  regular  local  political  processes. 

The  mere  fact  of  adding  local  officials  by  itself,  Avill  not  do  that,, 
because  the  elected  officials  are  responsible  to  the  public  for  their  main- 
line duties  only  and  not  for  the  activities  on  special  advisory 
committees. 

To  move  on  to  another  section  of  the  bill,  the  authorization  of  the 
various  funding  categories :  as  you  know,  the  bill  essentially  preserves 
the  kinds  of  programs  that  Avere  authorized  selectively  under  the 
various  sections  of  the  present  act;  but  it  merges  the  correction  pro- 
grams, education  and  training,  and  a  couple  of  other  minor  programs, 
into  general  action  grants  to  be  revenue-shared  with  the  States. 
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There  is  no  match  requirement  in  the  new  bill  and  no  preference 
is  retained  for  any  type  of  program,  such  as  organized  crime  or  riot 
control. 

It  is  interesting  that  there  is  no  weighting  provided  for  projects 
categories,  such  as  police  or  courts,  and  so  on.  But  section  303  does 
require  each  State  plan  to  address  court  programs  and  to  have  long- 
range  programs  for  approving  correction  facilities  and  practices. 

The  section  also  adds  that  such  programs  must  adequately  reflect 
national  and  State  standards  for  all  functions  of  the  correctional  and 
court  systems. 

I  think  two  points  should  be  made  there.  One  is  that  it  is  terribly 
important  to  specify  areas  that  Congress  thinks  are  priority  areas.  If 
they  are  not  included  in  the  legislation  they  tend  to  get  ignored. 

The  first  few  years  of  the  program  show  a  tendency  to  overempha- 
size police  programs  at  the  expense  of,  say,  probation  or  public  de- 
fenders or  other  categories,  or  white  collar  crime,  as  the  Congressman 
brought  out. 

And  I  think  Congi-ess  has  to  think  quite  carefully  about  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  be  sure  that  this  program  has  breadth  or  whether 
they  want  to  allow  States  to  choose  whichever  limited  areas  of  focus 
they  want. 

The  second  problem  is  one  I  think  has  really  been  covered  by  the 
gentleman  from  CED,  and  that  is  the  problem  of  standards.  The  legis- 
lation suggests  that  corrections  and  court  programs  should  conform 
to  State  and  Federal  standards.  It  does  not  include  police  or  commu- 
nity relations  programs  or  anything  else. 

It  is  only  these  two  categories  that  somehow  will  be  subjected  to 
standards.  Nor  does  it  spell  out  how  these  standards  will  be  arrived  at. 
And  that  is  the  key  question,  I  believe,  that  the  gentlemen  from  CED 
were  addressing  themselves  to. 

I  think  our  position  would  be  to  require  adherence  at  the  State  level 
to  standards  established  by  the  State  legislatures.  At  the  national  level 
it  is  a  bit  more  difficult. 

Given  some  of  the  names  that  have  been  suggested  for  the  leader- 
ship of  LEAA  it  would  be  highly  undesirable  to  have  LEAA  impose 
standards  on  all  the  programs.  But  that,  again,  is  another  thorny 
question  that  the  Congress  will  have  to  address. 

Two  or  three  other  sections  in  the  part  of  the  bill  that  deals  with 
the  kinds  of  programs  that  could  be  funded  need  to  be  examined.  One 
is  section  301  authorizing  the  states  to  make  expenditures  for  technical 
assistance  and  law  reform.  It  does  not  require  such  activity. 

I  think  that  is  another  retreat  from  the  previous  act  and  one  that 
would  be  very  unfortunate. 

As  you  know,  the  mayors  have  said  that  they  very  much  need  tech- 
nical assistance.  Our  report  shows  that  in  rural  States  and  in  States 
where  you  have  small  cities — a  large  part  of  the  country,  we  are  not 
made  up  just  of  big  cities — a  lot  of  the  administrators  welcome  and 
look  for  technical  assistance,  but  have  not  received  it. 

I  think  the  pattern  in  the  previous  act  of  requiring  it,  even  though 
the  law  was  not  carried  out,  is  a  much  more  favorable  approach. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  law  reform.  Many  of  the  kinds  of  experi- 
ments and  reforms  that  special  projects  demonstrate  could  be  much 
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more  effectively  carried  out  by  changes  in  the  State  criminal  code  or 
in  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  criminal  justice  agencies. 

And  one  of  the  problems  with  the  program  has  been  that  the  isola- 
tion described  earlier  from  the  State  legislatures  has  resulted  in  very 
little  law  reform  of  this  nature. 

The  second  problem  is,  I  believe,  the  treatment  of  the  education  and 
training  programs.  LEAA's  record  in  connection  with  these  programs 
has  been  deficient.  As  a  practical  matter  the  proposed  arrangement 
would  make  very  little  change.  But  Congress  indicated  in  the  1970 
amendments  particularly,  that  they  were  very  concerned  with  develop- 
ing institutional  capabilities  to  train  people  in  criminal  justice  fields 
across  the  board. 

Those  institutions  have  never  been  developed  because  LEAA  has 
preferred  to  focus  on  the  handout  of  tuition  assistance.  Again,  the  bal- 
ance between  scattered  tuition  assistance  and  focused  institutional  de- 
velo])ment  is  a  basic  decision  Congress  should  face. 

If  there  really  is  a  need  for  improved  training,  which  I  believe  most 
people  feel  there  still  is,  then,  the  Federal  role  should  probably  be  to 
provide  guidance  and  assistance  in  the  development  of  regional  capa- 
bilities, where  you  really  have  institutions  of  excellence  that  can  help 
to  train  local  people  and  to  develop  local  programs. 

Finally,  on  the  authorization  for  grants  section  of  the  bill :  15  per- 
cent is  reserved  for  discretionary  funds  and  nothing  at  all  is  said  about 
how  those  funds  should  be  used. 

We  have  found,  in  the  review  of  the  discretionary  grants  made  to 
date,  that  they  were  just  an  extension  of  the  fiscal  relief  approach 
that  LEAA  has  taken  to  the  whole  program.  And  with  the  exception 
of  the  $20  million  handouts  which  the  high  impact  program  recently 
instituted,  there  was  very  little  effort  to  develop  national  priorities 
or  to  fill  in  the  gaps  where  the  States  were  unable  to  develop  their 
own  program. 

I  think  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  discretionary  grant  program,  the 
legislation  should  specify  that  the  funds  must  be  used  to  emphasize 
national  priorities,  to  develop  programs  that  are  not  covered  by  the 
States,  and  to  provide  a  special  emphasis  for  reform  experimentation, 
particularly  along  the  lines  that  are  indicated  by  Institute  research. 

The  section  on  funding  also  includes  a  rather  broad  authorization 
for  any  kinds  of  equipment  that  would  improve  law  enforcement 
techniques. 

I  think  I  will  just  refer  to  the  third  chapter  of  our  report,  for 
raising  some  of  the  problems  that  the  police  chiefs  themselves  have 
articulated,  concerning  the  appropriateness  or  lack  of  appropriateness 
of  the  new  marketing  in  police  technology  that  has  been  generated 
by  LEAA  funds. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  section  of  the  act  that  deals  with 
civil  rights  enforcement.  That  is  section  308.  The  act,  in  effect,  re- 
states the  provisions  of  title  6  of  the  Civil  Eights  Act  of  1964  and 
would  cover,  the  way  it  is  worded,  discrimination  in  employment,  dis- 
crimination in  the  distribution  of  services  from  agencies  that  are 
funded  by  LEAA,  or  discrimination  in  processing  individuals  through 
institutions  that  are  funded  by  LEAA. 

It  is  very  broad,  the  actual  protection  provided  in  section  308(a). 
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It  is  less  explicit  on  the  steps  required  to  achieve  enforcement  of 
those  particular  rights;  and  again,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  time 
problem,  I  won't  go  into  any  of  the  findings  in  our  report.  Anyone 
who  is  interested  can  read  them,  but  we  did  find,  as  is  well  known, 
that  LEAA  took  at  least  21^  years  to  get  started  with  its  civil  rights 
reenforcement  responsibilities,  and  it  has  been  dragged,  screaming  and 
kicking,  into  the  general  area  of  title  VI  enforcement  by  a  series  of 
administrative  appeals  that  have  been  filed  against  it  primarily  by 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

And  only  recently  has  it  issued  regulations  to  protect  employees 
of  grantees.  It  has  pending  a  regulation  to  eliminate  discrimination 
on  behalf  of  SPA  and  other  planning  bodies,  but  that  regulation  has 
been  held  up  for  3  or  4  months  and  has  not  been  issued  yet. 

Beyond  that,  the  agency  has  done  very  little  except  through  surveys 
of  the  impact  cities,  to  even  look  at  the  problem  of  discriminatory 
distribution  of  services,  for  example,  where  police  agencies  patrol 
more  effectively  in  white  areas  than  in  black  areas,  et  cetera,  or  to 
determine  whether  minority  individuals  are  handled  discriminatorily 
by  different  agencies  as  they  move  through  the  system. 

The  record  also  suggests  that  despite  their  heavy  reliance  on  the 
negotiation  of  complaints,  complaints  such  as  that  filed  by  the  Afro- 
American  League  against  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  have 
dragged  out  for  10  to  15  months,  with  no  action  by  the  agency,  and 
the  agency  has  also  refused  to  apply  administrative  sanctions  such 
as  fund  cutoffs  or  interruptions. 

There  has  similarly  been  little  action  in  the  area  of  court  enforce- 
ment, despite  their  professed  preference  for  court  resolution  of  issues 
of  discrimination.  This  bill  would  allow  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
a  civil  action  in  court  where  discrimination  is  not  handled  by  the 
Governors  (an  authority  he  already  has). 

But  the  bill  does  give  the  Governors  the  first  opportunity  to  deal 
with  discriminatory  challenges ;  it  follows  the  general  pattern  of  reve- 
nue sharing  in  that  regard. 

I  think  there  are  only  a  couple  of  problems  with  that.  There  should 
be  a  limit  on  the  time  within  which  the  Governor  must  act,  within 
60  days  or  90  days  or  something  like  that,  similar  to  the  EEOC  com- 
plaint reviews. 

And  there  probably  should  be  a  requirement  that  the  Governoi" 
establish  his  own  mechanism  for  dispute  resolution  again,  to  prevent 
him  from  sitting  on  a  complaint  unduly. 

Generally,  this  bill  imposes  few  requirements  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  issuance  of  regulations.  Civil  rights  enforcement  is  one 
area  where  he  should  definitely  be  required  to  issue  regulations,  and 
we  would  hope  that  the  very  hard- won  regulations  that  have  been 
forged  over  the  past  few  months  would,  of  course,  he  preserved. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  onerous  section  518,  thereby  removing  the 
chief  obstacle  to  fund  cutoffs  and  the  major  justification  given  by 
LEAA  for  not  establishing  affirmative  action  programs  or  goals  and 
timetables  for  compliance. 

Something  should  be  included  in  either  the  record  or  the  legislation 
to  suggest  that  that  removal  should  trigger  those  kinds  of  traditional 
title  VI  enforcement  procedures. 
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The  next  section  of  the  bill  that  deserves  brief  mention  is  the  In- 
stitute for  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice.  This,  as  you  know, 
was  the  part  of  the  program  that  the  Crime  Commission  and  the  Con- 
gress and  others  originally  perceived  as  the  chief  mechanism  for  pro- 
viding Federal  leadership.  Even  within  the  bloc  grant  concept  of  a 
program,  the  Institute  was  viewed  as  the  entity  that  would  develop 
demonstration  programs,  would  research  important  questions  about 
the  causes  of  crime  and  effective  methods  of  preventing  crime  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

The  Institute  until  recently  has  had  a  dismal  record.  Very  little  of 
its  research  has  been  distributed.  All  of  the  local  officials  that  we 
talked  to,  almost  without  exception,  said  they  were  unaware  of  its 
bibliography  and  of  the  kind  of  work  it  has  done,  and  they  were  there- 
fore unable  to  benefit  from  it. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  Institute  has  not  been  involved  until  re- 
cently with  decisions  about  how  to  spend  discretionary  grant  funds. 
And  often  you  have  the  anomalous  situation  where  the  Institute  was 
researching  something  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  worked,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  agency  were  handing  out  enormous  grants  to  go 
ahead  and  fund  it  anyway,  without  waiting  for  the  research  results. 

One  example  of  this  was  the  New  England  organized  crime  pro- 
gram, which  was  supposed  to  determine  the  kind  of  intelligence  re- 
quirements that  States  and  regions  needed  to  combat  organized  crime. 
The  discretionary  grants  were  going  out— $250,000,  $500,000,  and  so 
on — for  organized  crime  intelligence  programs,  without  even  waiting 
for  the  results  of  what  was  a  very  good  Institute  proiect. 

The  Institute  just  has  not  been  used  at  all  in  the  way  it  was 
contemplated.  If  the  Federal  Government  role  in  regard  to  the  State 
expenditures  is  to  be  reduced,  as  the  Attorney  General  has  proposed, 
it  is  very  important  to  build  up  the  capabilities  of  the  Institute  and  to 
have  somewhere  at  the  national  level  an  entity  that  is  really  answering 
the  basic  questions  that  local  agencies  don't  have  time  to  ask  because 
they  are  faced  with  day-to-day  problems. 

Here  again,  you  do  have  the  basic  problem  of  deciding  whether  the 
Institute  can  operate  effectively  within  the  agency  that  hands  out  the 
money,  an  agency  that  is  necessarily  subject  to  political  pressures,  or 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  separate  it  out  in  some  sort  of 
National  Institute  of  Justice  or  something  modeled  along  the  lines 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  where  it  is  an  independent  entity, 
that  influences  local  governments  through  the  excellence  of  its  staff 
and  through  the  quality  of  the  research  work  that  it  does. 

But  I  would  just  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  Institute^ 
to  any  kind  of  new  answer  to  the  crime  program. 

There  are  a  few  other  problems  I  would  like  to  touch  upon. 

The  act  has  some  minor  deficiencies  such  as :  It  does  not  require  eval- 
uation by  LEAA.  It  has  a  very  peculiar  definition  of  what  a  comniu- 
nity  service  officer  is,  which  is  the  most  specific  ])rovision  in  the  entire 
act,  and  with  the  general  vagueness  on  other  provisions,  somehow  does 
not  fit.  It  frets  rid  of  a  provision  that  was  in  the  previous  bill,  that 
said  that  the  SPA's  (the  State  planning  agencies)  could  not  get  in- 
voh^ed  in  law  enforcement  themselves. 
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That  omission  may  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Governors 
can  get  rid  of  the  SPA's  and  therefore  you  do  not  need  the  prohibition. 
But  I  think  it  is  likely  that  many  Governors  will  probably  keep  the 
SPA  structure. 

We  already  had  one  example  about  3  years  ago  in  a  riot  situation 
in  Ita  Bena,  Miss.,  where  the  State  planning  agency  played  close  to  an 
operational  role  in  marshaling  State  police  and  State  highway  patrol 
people  to  fight  a  riot. 

If  there  is  any  likelihood  that  the  SPA's  will  be  kept,  there  should 
still  be  a  ban  against  their  involvement  in  actual  law  enforcement 
operations. 

Then  the  only  other  section  I  would  like  to  comment  on  specifically 
is  section  508  which  I  think  was  intended  as  a  general  housekeeping 
provision,  but  raises  some  questions  that  should  at  least  be  considered, 
given  the  previous  experience  under  the  act. 

The  first  part  of  the  section  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
draw  upon  the  services  and  facilities  of  other  civilian  and  military 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  within  the  Federal  Government.  No 
specification  is  made  concerning  the  purposes  for  which  he  can  turn 
to  such  agencies. 

LEAA  has  already  had  a  number  of  cooperative  ventures  with  the 
U.S.  Army,  including  special  trainin.fj  for  riot  control  in  the  SEADOC 
School,  contracts  to  develop  bomb  detection  and  other  forms  of  new 
equipment,  and  reliance  on  the  military  for  issuing  bids  for  certain 
Institute  research  where  the  Institute  wanted  to  reach  military 
contractors. 

Indirectly,  the  program  has  stimulated  a  transfer  of  some  of  the 
military-developed  technology  into  domestic  police  operations. 

None  of  these  past  developments  is  at  all  troublesome,  obviously, 
by  itself.  But  T  do  think  that  if  there  is  an  increased  trend  of  involve- 
ment between  the  Army  and  Federal.  State  or  local  anticrime  agencies, 
that  could  be  troublesome,  and  it  could,  given  the  very  loose  language 
of  section  508,  lead  to  a  repeat  of  military  surveillance  of  civilians 
and  other  undesirable  types  of  activities. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  consider  some  kind  of  restrictive  word- 
ing to  prevent  those  kinds  of  developments. 

The  other  part  of  section  508,  which  is  equally  vague,  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  confer  with  and  avail  himself  of  the  records 
of  State,  municipal,  and  other  local  agencies.  Again,  this  is  a  general 
housekeeping,  somewhat  innocuous  provision.  But  I  think  that  it 
should  be  looked  at  in  juxtaposition  to  the  evolution  with  LEAA 
funding  of  new  and  fairly  substantial  computerized  criminal  offender 
files  that  are  being  developed  by  major  cities  and  by  States  and  by  the 
National  Government  through  the  FBI. 

Computerization  of  files  was  recommended  by  the  President's  Crime 
Commission,  and  obviously  it  is  a  great  boon  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials who  need  quick  access  to  data  on  suspects.  However,  the  problem 
that  we  have  had  with  the  files  is  that  they  are  developing,  by  and 
large,  without  adequate  regulation. 

Essentially,  what  the  FBI  has  done  is  issue  a  policy  paper,  which 
is  recommendatory  in  nature,  telling  the  States  what  they  should  do, 
and  it  then  relies  upon  the  States  to  pass  legislation. 
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There  are  virtually  no  State  laws  on  the  books.  The  States  have  not 
passed  the  legislation,  with  the  exception  of  Massachusetts  and  one 
or  two  others.  And  at  present,  some  States  have  evidenced  a  number 
of  basic  deficiencies  in  their  programs. 

One  is  that  they  have  not  followed  the  FBI  policy  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  information  that  they  put  into  the 
State  files.  Many  put  in  arrest  records  that  did  not  lead  to  convictions, 
juvenile  records,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  which  is  highly  inappropriate. 

The  other  and  bigger  problem  is  the  access  problem,  the  number  of 
public  agencies  and  even  private  agencies  such  as  hospitals,  banks, 
and  others,  that  have  access  to  the  data  in  the  files.  This  means,  par- 
ticularly with  minorities  who  tend  to  get  arrested  without  justifica- 
tion, more  often  than  others,  that  this  type  of  information  gets  used 
against  them  without  adequate  checkouts  by  people  from  whom  they 
are  seeking  employment,  with  the  consequent  result  that  they  do  not 
get  the  jobs. 

Now,  the  States,  of  course,  keep  their  own  files,  but  they  feed  into 
the  Federal  system.  And  any  inquirer  of  the  Federal  system  gets  a 
summary  file  out  of  the  NCIC  and  then  is  referred  to  the  States.  The 
Federal  system  can  be  clean,  and  I  think  the  assurances  of  the  FBI 
are  such  that  it  is. 

But  it  does  not  correct  for  inadequate  protections  in  the  State  sys- 
tem for  an  inquirer  who  gets  referred  to  the  State  for  a  more  complete 
file. 

The  integrity  of  criminal  offender  files  is  a  basic  problem  Congress 
thought  should  be  addressed,  and  in  fact,  in  the  1970  amendments  they 
added  a  specific  provision  asking  for  legislation  that  would  insure  the 
integrity  and  accuracy  of  criminal  justice  data  collections  and  would 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  persons  covered  or  affected  by 
such  systems. 

No  such  bill  has  been  passed.  There  was  one  introduced  that  got 
bogged  down  in  committee  last  year,  but  since  1970,  the  Congress  has 
had  a  request  out  to  get  authorizing  and  regulatory  legislation  for 
this  new  system  and  has  not  received  it. 

I  would  hope  that  section  508  would  not  be  considered  or  slipped 
through  as  a  rather  general  authorization  for  these  new  files. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  raise  a  general  problem  that  has  plagued 
this  program  and  under  the  new  bill,  threatens  to  plague  it  in  the 
future. 

Congress  has  stated  that  crime  is  a  national  problem,  deserving  na- 
tional aid,  and  it  has  said  that  since  1968.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  takes  the  position  of  elevating  a  local  problem  to 
a  national  problem,  there  is  an  obligation  encumbent  upon  it  to  define 
somewhat  its  view  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  and  to  suggest 
ways  that  that  problem  can  be  appropriately  addressed. 

I  think  this  can  be  done  without  dictating.  It  does  not  mean  impos- 
ing rigid  strait  jackets  on  State  and  local  administrators,  but  neither 
does  it  mean  simply  making  money  available  for  some  kind  of  vague 
problem  defined  as  the  reduction  of  crime  and  delinquency. 

I  think  that  title  I  as  it  now  stands  is  not  very  helpful  to  the  States 
in  telling  them  the  kinds  of  programs  that  the  Congress  would  consider 
appropriate  in  fulfilling  its  legislative  mandate. 
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And  I  think  the  new  bill  is  even  less  adequate  in  that  regard.  We 
already  know  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  does  not 
want  either  to  define  the  crime  problem  with  much  exactness  or  to  be 
very  specific  in  terms  of  appropriate  solutions. 

So  I  would  think  on  the  present  go-round  it  would  be  extraordinarily 
helpful  if  the  Congress  could  say  a  little  bit  more  clearljr  what  it 
means  when  it  says  that  it  wants  to  make  a  lot  of  money  available  for 
a  big  national  problem. 

I  think  that  roughly  sums  up  the  comments  I  have.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Carey,  for  a  most  illuminating 
and  well-expressed  statement. 

Mr.  Rodino? 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mrs.  Carey,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  for  the  very  informed  statement  you  have  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee. I  think  it  certainly  shows  that  you  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
and  a  great  deal  of  research  in  this  area.  It  is  very  impressive. 

Your  comments,  in  my  judgement,  are  to  be  considered  very  seriously. 
However,  in  the  Attorney  General's  statement  before  this  committee 
he  made  it  rather  clear  that  in  his  view  the  data  that  you  cited  in  your 
report  is  rather  old,  outdated,  and  that  LEAA  has  since  your  research 
made  great  advances. 

I  would  like  your  comments  as  to  whether  or  not  you  feel,  in  view 
of  the  Attorney  General's  statement,  that  this  is  a  valid  observation 
of  the  work  you  have  done. 

Mrs.  Carey.  I  think  the  Attorney  General's  reactions  typify  any 
bureaucratic  reaction  to  criticism.  There  is  always  a  new  day  dawn- 
ing that,  you  know,  corrects  all  the  problems  that  have  been  cited. 

I  would  concede  without  question  that  our  data  is  stale.  However,  it 
reflects  3  years  of  programing  out  of  a  4-year  program  and  it  is,  in 
effect,  the  "best  that  a  citizens'  group  can  do  in  terms  of  getting  hold  of 
information.  It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  get  specific  information 
on  this  program. 

As  you  probably  know^,  the  Federal  agency  does  not  maintain  a  lot 
of  the  grant  data.  A  lot  of  it  has  to  be  obtained  through  the  regions 
and  the  States.  And  I  think  if  our  data  is  stale  it  illustrates  the  prob- 
lems of  the  ordinary  taxpayer  or  citizens  group  trying  to  find  out  what 
in  hell  is  going  on  in  a  Federal  agency. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mrs.  Carey,  do  you  feel  that  LEAA's  advances 
have  corrected  the  problems  that  you  cited,  and  that  you  dealt  with  in 
your  report? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Well,  there  is  no  question  that  the  situation  at  LEAA 
has  improved  in  the  past  year  and  a  half,  but  you  must  remember, 
there  was  a  period  before  that  of  extraordinary  neglect,  wherQ 
they  had  allowed  the  agency  to  exist  for  almost  a  year  without  an 
administrator. 

They  had  allowed  the  Institute,  their  key  research  arm,  to  be  with- 
out a  director  for  even  longer  than  that.  There  was  no  leadership. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  situation  has  improved  since  a  year  and  a 
half  ago;  that  certain  steps,  such  as  the  effort  to  narrow  the  applica- 
tion of  discretionary  funds,  the  effort  to  get  the  Institute  to  estab- 
lish priorities,  have  definitely  been  improvements. 
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But  I  do  not  think,  particularly  in  relationship  to  the  States,  that 
the  Federal  role  has  changed  very  much  and  I  also  thmk  that  some 
of  the  highly  touted  innovations  such  as  the  high  impact  program — 
handing  out  $20  million  to  get  te  crime  rate  down  20  percent — are  of 
dubious  significance. 

We  have  a  long  wait  to  see  whether  tese  programs  are,  in  fact,  any 
kind  of  improvement. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Thank  you. 

Your  report  dealt  in  some  detail  with  LEAA's  Office  of  Civil  Eights 
Compliance,  and  very  critically.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  in  that 
regard  to  have  your  comments  on  a  number  of  items  relating  to  some 
of  these  issues. 

First,  do  the  recently  issued  LEAA  guidelines  regarding  employ- 
ment discrimination  by  grantees  adequately  meet  the  problem,  and  do 
you  feel  that  the  proposed  section  308(b)  of  the  administration's  bill 
"is  the  best  way  for  the  Congress  to  insure  that  they  are  adhered  to  ? 

Mrs.  Carey!  No.  1,  I  think  that  the  employment  regulations  are  a 
definite  step  forward  and  everybody  is  delighted  that  they  have 
been  issued. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  the  agency  would  now  go  on 
and  issue  regulations  pertaining  to  discrimination  in  delivery  of  serv- 
ices by  local  agencies  and  to  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  people 
who  are  processed  through  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Those  are  also  parts  of  title  VI,  and  right  now  there  are  no  regula- 
tions in  those  areas. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  if  they  would  hurry  up  and  make  a  deci- 
sion on  whether  the  SPA's,  the  State  planning  agencies,  are  going  to 
be  allowed  to  discriminate  or  whether  they  are  going  to  be  given  the 
same  treatment  as  grantees  in  regard  to  employment  and  membership. 

So,  I  think  yes;  that  their  regulations  are  a  definite  step  forward. 
I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  had  to  be  compelled  through  an  out- 
side administrative  proceeding  filed  against  the  agency  but  I  think 
they  are  a  definite  step  forward. 

As  far  as  the  308(b)  is  concerned,  I  would  stick  with  the  comments 
I  made  earlier,  that  if  the  Governors  are  to  handle  civil  rights  com- 
plaints on  the  first  basis,  some  time  limit  must  be  placed  on  what  now 
is  described  as  a  "reasonable"  period  of  time.  They  should  be  given 
either  30  days  or  60  days  or  something  very  specific  in  the  act  so  that 
they  cannot  just  sit  on  complaints  and  kill  them  that  way. 

Otherwise,  I  think  that  if  that  limitation  is  built  in,  and  if  the  At- 
torney General  is  required  to  issue  regulations,  written  regulations, 
pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  308(a),  the  bill  could  be  adequate. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Mrs.  Carey,  we  have  a  quorum  call  to  answer,  so  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  committee  to  adjourn.  But  we  will  reconvene 
at  2  o'clock.  Will  you  be  able  to  come  back  at  2  o'clock  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  That  will  be  possible. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Very  well.  Thank  you. 

And  as  to  the  other  witnesses,  we  will  be  ready  for  their  testimony 
after  2  o'clock. 

So,  without  further  ado  we  will  adjourn  until  2. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m.  the  hearing  was  recessed  until  2  p.m. 
this  day.] 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION 

[The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2  p.m.,  Hon.  John  F.  Seiberling, 
presiding.] 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Carey  is  not  here  at  this  time,  we  will 
proceed  with  our  next  witness,  Mr.  Carl  Holman,  National  Urban 
Coalition.  We  will  be  anxious  to  resume  with  Mrs.  Carey  later  in  the 
day. 

Mr.  Holman,  I  wonder  if  you  would  proceed  with  your  prepared 
testimony  now.  Then  if  Mrs.  Carey  comes,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  interrogating  her  when  we  recessed,  we  will  resume  with  her. 

Will  you  please  identify  the  gentlemen  with  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  M.  CARL  HOLMAN,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  URBAN 
COALITION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  BLAKE  ARATA,  CITY  ATTORNEY, 
NEW  ORLEANS  AND  ACTING  CHAIRMAN,  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
COORDINATING  COUNCIL  OF  NEW  ORLEANS;  FRANK  J. 
VACCARELLA,  DIRECTOR,  NEW  ORLEANS  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
COORDINATING  COUNCIL;  AND  GEORGE  BUSHNELL,  MEMBER 
OF  THE  BOARD,  NEW  DETROIT,  INC. 

Mr.  Holman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  sub- 
committee :  my  name  is  Carl  Holman.  I  am  president  of  the  National 
Urban  Coalition  and  because  several  of  our  local  coalitions  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  this  problem,  including  the  New  Detroit  Coalition. 

We  have  with  us,  sharing  our  time,  Mr.  Blake  Arata,  who  is  the 
Chief  Attorney  of  New  Orleans  and  acting  chairman  of  that  city's 
Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  and  to  his  left,  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Vaccarella,  director  of  the  New  Orleans  Criminal  Justice  Co- 
ordinating Council,  partially  through  the  cooperation  of  the  mayor, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  our  board. 

On  my  right  we  have  Mr.  George  Bushnell,  Jr.,  of  Detroit,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  New  Detroit,  Inc.,  an  Urban  Coalition. 

In  order  that  we  may  allow  the  others  to  get  their  innings  in,  since 
I  think  it  is  important  to  see  how  some  people  who  deal  with  these 
programs  at  the  local  level,  see  them,  I  would  like  to  have  permission 
to  have  our  statements  entered  in  full  in  the  record,  and  then  we  will 
try  to  summarize  and  highlight  it. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  statements  referred  to  are  at  p.  323.] 

Mr.  Holman.  First,  then,  since  some  of  the  points  we  will  make 
have  been  made  by  others,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  one  or  two  of  the 
major  concerns  we  have  had  since  we  started  looking  at  this  program, 
about  4  years  ago. 

First,  working  with  the  Lawyer's  Committee,  whose  testimony  you 
heard  earlier,  we  are  concerned  about  a  couple  of  problems  which  we 
do  not  think  are  adequately  addressed. 

First  of  all,  the  cities  supposedly  had  such  criminal  justice  prob- 
lems and  crime  problems  that  this  law  got  passed.  It  is  our  feeling 
that  the  cities  have  been  pretty  much  shortchanged  in  terms  of  the 
impact  of  the  program,  and  we  would  like  to  see  that  changed. 
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The  LEAA  program  was  intended  to  bring  about  innovation  and 
change,  and  we  do  not  see  much  of  that  occurring  in  terms  of  what 
impact  it  has  had  on  criminal  justice  generally. 

But  we  have  three  other  special  concerns.  One  is  the  effectiveness 
with  which  this  program  deals.  And  by  the  way,  it  does  not  deal 
with  the  problems  of  youth.  It  seems  strange  as  you  look  at  the  way 
the  funds  are  spent.  ,      ..... 

Over  and  over  again  we  see  that,  not  only  in  center  city  jurisdictions 
but  also  in  suburban  jurisdictions,  the  youth  problems  of  delinquency, 
the  youth  problems  of  drugs,  play  a  very  heavy  role  in  terms  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  area  of  criminal  iustice. 

And  yet  relatively  little  of  what  LEAA  has  been  doing  has  im- 
pacted very  heavily  on  that  problem.  We  see  currently  an  interest  in 
what  is  going  to  be  done  with  the  treatment  of  the  users  and  the 
sellers,  but  we  are  concerned  about  whether  or  not  the  program  is 
going  to  address  itself  more  effectively  to  the  problem  of  users. 

I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  especially  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  dealing  with  an  urban  and  suburban  population,  many  of 
whose  young  people  became  addicted  while  serving  the  Nation  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  think,  therefore,  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  Con- 
gress to  pay  particular  attention  to  how  effective  the  program  is  in 
terms  of  dealing  with  that. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  while  we  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
for  hardware  and  the  tools  of  reinforcement,  we  have  not  done  very 
much  through  LEAA  to  look  in  a  very  constructive  way  at  what  we 
do  about  the  victims  of  crime.  And  we  are  concerned  about  that  be- 
cause if  you  really  begin  looking  at  who  the  victims  actually  are,  the 
urban  poor  and  the  working  class  would  benefit  a  great  deal  from 
such  a  change,  because  these  are  the  persons  who,  despite  what  you 
read,  are  those  who  tend  to  be  most  seriously  affected  by  this,  and 
for  whom  the  monetary  loss  is  greatest. 

Finally,  we  are  aware,  as  we  are  certain  you  are,  that  a  ffreat 
number  of  the  problems  with  which  LEAA  has  to  deal  are  problems 
which  have  their  roots  elsewhere,  in  jobs,  for  example,  lou  have 
read  perhaps  where  the  mayor  of  Buffalo  was  protesting  that  he  was 
trying  to  get  LEAA  funds  used  for  a  diversionary  program  that  would 
get  some  young  people  into  jobs,  and  the  State  LEAA  was  saying 
that  they  did  not  feel  that  the  money  should  be  used  in  this  way. 

We  have  eight  recommendations,  which  I  won't  try  to  go  through 
in  any  detail,  but  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  them. 

First  of  all,  we  think  that  fully  a  third  of  the  members  of  the 
State  planning  agencies  and  regional  boards,  as  well  as  local  boards, 
should  be  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  community — that  includes 
business,  labor,  minorities,  et  cetera— and  that  this  should  be  true, 
not  only  of  the  State  boards,  but  also  of  the  city  and  municipal 
criminal  justice  conferences. 

We  think  there  should  be  an  early  and  full  share  of  planning  and 
action  funds  given  to  cities  which  have  a  high  crime  rate,  and  we 
would  like  to  see  a  good  deal  of  that  money  used  for  involving  citizens 
in  community  crime  prevention  and  crime  reduction. 

We  would  like  more  care  in  the  selection  and  training  of  patrolmen 
who  are  assigned  to  neighborhood  patrols  and  community  services. 


and  we  are  in  favor  of  greater  use  of  community  patrols  and  neighbor- 
hood patrols,  such  as  has  been  found  to  be  effective  in  St.  Louis  and 
elsewhere. 

Fourth,  we  would  ask  that  each  LEAA  grant  given  to  State  and 
local  authorities  deal  with  such  key  problems  as  youth,  narcotics  treat- 
ment and  prevention,  correction  reform,  and  the  compensation  we 
have  already  related  to,  along  with  human  relations  training. 

Fifth,  we  would  like  to  see  each  State  region  and  local  planning 
agency  establish  procedures  for  equal  employment  opportunity,  and 
for  attenton  to  the  needs  of  low-income  minority,  and  working  class 
citizens. 

Sixth,  we  feel  that  each  city  should  be  required  to  issue  impact  plans 
for  serving  the  residents  of  neighborhoods  with  high  crime  rates. 

Seventh,  we  favor  increasing  the  discretionary  grant  program,  but 
only  with  the  proviso  that  this  should  be  devoted  solely  to  programs 
that  represent  new  directions  in  law  enforcement  and  correctional 
reform. 

Finally,  we  feel  that  the  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  should  be  the  vehicle  for  such  reform,  and  that  this  in- 
stitute should  be  strengthened  and  its  research  findings  widely  dis- 
seminated for  implementation  by  State  and  local  justice  officials. 

If  this  takes  place,  though  there  has  been  some  disagreement  in 
our  ranks  time  to  time,  we  would  feel  that  the  LEAA  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  should  be  continued  with  these  reforms.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Holman. 

Do  any  of  the  other  gentlemen  wish  to  make  any  statement  in  sum- 
mary of  what  they  have  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Arata.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  would  like  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  National  Urban  Coalition  for  your  inviting  New 
Orleans  to  participate,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

New  Orleans  does  have  strong  feelings  on  the  type  of  legislation 
that  should  be  enacted.  Our  history,  which  is  documented  in  the  pre- 
pared text,  reflects  that  we  have  had  several  difficulties  in  the  past. 

I  think  that  our  recent  history  has  shown  that  the  program  in  New 
Orleans  has  worked  quite  satisfactorily. 

Initially,  New  Orleans  was  part  of  a  nine-parish  region  that  was 
dominated  by  urban  representation,  and  we  had  quite  a  bit  of  trouble 
on  the  State  level.  With  the  enactment  of  the  New  Orleans  Criminal 
Justice  Coordinating  Council,  which,  incidentally,  is  composed  of  30 
percent  representation  by  local  citizens  and  27  percent  by  minority 
groups,  we  have  begun  having  a  program  of  more  success. 

New  Orleans  has  been  designated  as  a  region  in  the  State  system. 

AVe  have  some  proposals  which  I  would  like  to  go  over  just  briefly 
with  the  committee. 

First  of  all,  we  recommend  that  under  existing  legislation  and 
proposals  presented  thus  far  it  is  questionable  whether  there  is  true 
direction  of  the  Nation's  crime  control  programs.  It  is  our  feeling 
that  the  basic  unit  should  be  the  large  urban  center,  with  rising  or 
high  crime  rates,  and  that  the  intent  of  any  new  legislation  should  be 
directed  to  these  large  urban  areas  with  the  high  crime  rates. 

We  also  feel  that  the  match  provision  should  be  eliminated  from 
any  grant-in-aid  program.  While  this  may  be  translated  into  support 
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of  special  revenue  sharing,  we  still  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
delivery  of  revenue  sharing  payments  throughout  the  State  to  urban 
centers  and  high  crime  areas  should  be  paramount  in  any  of  your 
deliberations. 

We  also  feel  that  cities  of  high  crime  rates  should  develop  compre- 
hensive multiyear  plans,  that  those  plans  should  be  funded  with  bloc 
grants  from  the  States ;  and  that  the  cities  themselves  should  be  given 
authority  to  execute  and  manage  those  plans. 

We  suggest  that  the  city  of  New  Orleans  does  have  the  capability  to 
manage  our  own  plans. 

We  would  propose  that  once  a  comprehensive  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  planning  agency,  a  large  city,  which  receives  a 
bloc  grant,  should  not  have  to  file  individual  applications  for  grants  in 
a  NSPA  in  order  to  have  portions  of  that  plan  funded. 

We  feel  that  once  the  plan  has  been  approved  we  should  not  have  to 
go  through  the  process  of  individual  grant  applications. 

We  further  recommend  that  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  criminal  justice  financial  aid  be  distributed  in  the  form  of  action 
grants  to  the  States  and  that  only  a  minimal  amount  be  retained  by 
the  national  administration,  to  be  used  in  support  of  such  programs 
as  the  national  institute. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  discretionary  programs  administered  thus 
far  have  not  focused  on  significant  criminal  justice  problems.  The 
only  exception  to  this  is  the  administration  impact  cities  program, 
which,  while  providing  additional  funds  to  selected  large  cities,  estab- 
lishes a  local  planning  process  supplemented  by  a  significant  action 
fund. 

We  feel  that  this  approach  should  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. However,  we  also  feel  that  the  proper  vehicle  for  this  type 
of  process  is  a  system  of  bloc  grants  to  large  cities  through  the  State 
planning  process. 

Finally,  we  would  recommend  that  complete  separation  be  identified 
as  to  any  enacted  legislation  between  the  planning  funds  available  to 
units  of  local  government  and  the  action  funds.  This  we  feel  will 
assure  that  a  planning  process  will  be  established  legitimately  with- 
out detracting  from  moneys  available  for  the  action  process. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BusHNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  George  E.  Bushnell,  Jr. 
T  am  from  Detroit.  And  a  cardinal  reason  that  I  have  for  attending, 
I  believe,  is  the  fact  that  Detroit,  according  to  the  last  uniform  crime 
rate  statistics  re]:)orting.  ranks  fourth  in  crime  in  the  TTnited  States. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  indeed,  when  this  qualifies  one  to  appear  with 
Dr.  Holman  and  the  National  Urban  Coalition  in  support  of  their 
testimony. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly,  by  way  of  reinforcing  Dr.  Holman's 
testimony,  on  two  points  that  he  has  made.  And,  on  l^ehalf  of  new 
Detroit,  and  we  believe,  the  people  of  Detroit,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size to  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  this  committee  our  deep  con- 
cern for  the  necessity  of  including  components  dealing  with  police- 
community  relations  and  citizen  involvement  in  the  future  life  of 
LEAA.    " 
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I  can  report  to  this  committee,  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
the  citizen  perception  of  the  Detroit  Police  Department  has  reached 
a  new  low  in  the  history  of  our  city.  According  to  the  most  sensitive 
of  observers,  it  has  reached  a  low  that  exceeds  that  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  riots  of  1967. 

This  condition  has  been  exacerbated  in  recent  months  by  events 
that  have  happened  in  our  city,  but  that  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it 
is  reality ;  the  result  being  that  there  has  come  about  a  passive  resist- 
ance to  law  enforcement  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  citizenry  simply  refuses  to  cooperate  with  the 
police.  They  are  not  criminal ;  they  are  not  actively  aggressive ;  they 
are  simply  filled  with  such  ennui  that  there  is  no  possibility  for  effec- 
tive police  work,  let  alone  effective  management  of  a  community. 

We  submit  that  one  reason  for  this  is  that  there  has  been  little  en- 
couragement to  the  point  of  their  being  almost  no  encouragement  for 
the  improvement  of  police-community  relations  under  the  present 
administration  of  the  federally  funded  programs  and  of  the  State  and 
local  programs. 

On  the  contrary,  investment  has  been  made  in  hardware,  in  tech- 
nological equipment,  all  designed  to  achieve  apprehension  of  the 
criminal ;  little  pointing  toward  prevention  of  crime. 

We  recognize  the  very  real  necessity  for  the  investments  that  have 
been  made.  We  recognize  the  benefits  that  have  flowed  to  our  com- 
munity from  the  acquisition  of  this  hardware  and  of  technological 
improvements  in  the  delivery  of  police  services. 

Nevertheless,  we  submit  and  urge  that  when  millions  of  dollars 
have  come  in  to  Michigan  and  into  the  Detroit-Wayne  County  Co- 
ordinating Committee  and  only  4  percent  of  those  funds  have  been 
expended  in  programs  that,  to  be  most  generous  can  be  characterized 
as  police-community  relations  programs,  we  fall  far  short  of  the  mark. 

We  view  this  as  critical  and  crucial. 

Second,  we  would  submit  and  urge  that  in  future  administration  of 
the  LEAA  program  there  must  be  built  into  the  act  itself,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  chance  for  misunderstanding,  the  absolute  necessity 
for  citizen  involvement. 

By  "citizen  involvement" — a  rubric,  I  admit — we  refer  to  nonpro- 
fessional involvement.  We  include,  of  course,  that  great  group  of  peo- 
ple known  as  "grass  roots."  We  include  in  addition  to  that,  people 
from  business,  people  from  professions,  local  citizens  of  every  stripe 
and  kind. 

We  believe  that  the  professional  law  enforcement  type,  including 
the  judiciary,  the  prosecution,  the  defense  counsel,  the  professionals 
of  my  discipline  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  law  enforcement,  have 
had  every  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  they,  without  outside  help, 
can  effect  improvement  in  these  approaches  to  crime  prevention. 

We  believe  that  they  have  not  proven  their  effectiveness.  We  urge 
and  submit  that  it  is  time  to  try  and  work  with  full  and  complete 
community  involvement. 

We  emphasize  again,  sir,  that  New  Detroit,  Inc.,  supports  the 
National  Urban  Coalition  and  its  recommendations  and  we  under- 
score particularly  the  necessity  for  active  aggressive  police-community 
relations  programs,  adequately  funded,  adequately  supervised,  most 
importantly,  adequately  led. 
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We  also  believe,  and  I  repeat  for  emphasis,  that  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  broad  citizen  involvement  in  the  administration  of  these 
programs  at  the  local  level. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Holman,  I  will  address  my  questions  to  you. 

You  mentioned  in  one  of  your  recommendatiojis  the  urgent  need  to 
insure  that  there  be  no  employment  discrimination  by  LEAA  grantees. 
I  asked  this  same  question  of  jNIiss  Carey  when  she  was  here :  Do  the 
recently  issued  LEAA  guidelines  regarding  employment  discrimina- 
tion meet  the  problem,  and  do  you  feel  that  the  proposed  section  308  (b) 
of  the  administration  bill  is  the  best  way  for  Congress  to  insure  that 
those  guidelines  are  adhered  to? 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  The  others  may  have  a  fuller  or  a  different  response. 
Unlike  the  other  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  you,  according  to 
my  general  counsel,  my  problem  is  not  whether  I  can  answer  ques- 
tions about  pending  legislation.  It  is  the  difficulty  about  answering 
questions  about  legislation  I  have  not  seen. 

But  we  are  planning  to  have  some  research  done  on  that,  and  we 
will  submit  further  statements  on  it. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  the  regiilations  as  issued  were  tardy  but 
helpful.  There  is  a  lag  always  between  the  time  you  issue  such  regu- 
lations and  the  time  you  really  begin  to  see  results  out  in  the  field. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congiess  would  take  the  initiative — and  per- 
haps in  its  legislation  it  Avill — so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  out- 
side groups  to  bring  administrative  proceedings  in  order  to  bring  that 
about. 

As  I  heard  Miss  Carey  discuss  some  of  the  aspects  of  that  section, 
we  would  want  to  look  at  it  because  we  would  wholeheartedly  endorse 
it. 

I  do  think  it  very  important,  however,  that  you  cannot  convince 
people  in  communities  that  you  are  serious.  If  I  may  just  add  one  other 
thing:  we  do  not  believe,  in  the  coalition,  as  we  showed  in  our  budget 
yesterday,  in  the  blind  devotion  to  categorical  programs. 

We  are  interested  in  consolidation.  We  are  interested  in  bloc  grants 
where  possible.  We  do  think  there  are  national  interests,  however,  and 
T  do  not  think  the  people  who  ejected  the  Congressmen,  if  T  mav.  in- 
tended them  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  passthrough  mechanism  for  funds. 

I  was,  therefore,  disturbed  when  of  the  gentlemen  indicated  four 
nrinciples  that  were  ffoing  to  be  laid  down  in  ojie  of  the  pieces  of  legis- 
lation, tareetinof  to  hi.qrh-crime  ra^e  areas,  which  we  agree  on:  tying 
to  population,  weiffh^^infr  for  population  and  crime  rates  but  that  no 
reference  nt  all  was  made  to  th^s  all-important  question  of  civil  rights, 
as  it  rela^^es  to  the  Avhole  law  enforcement  area. 

I  think  if  the  Confrreps  enacts  anvthing  which  does  not  explicitly 
deal  with  that  particular  problem,  the  impact  will  be  extremelv  nega- 
tive in  terms  of  the  faith  and  confidence  that  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity will  have. 

Chairman  Romxo.  Mr.  Holman.  the  National  Lea<Tue  of  Cities  and 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  testified  before  us  on  Monday,  and  told 
us  that  it  was  their  belief  that  the  administration's  proposed  revenue- 
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sharing  bill  did  not  guarantee  either  enough  money  or  enough  deci- 
sion making  authority  directly  to  the  cities,  and  particularly  the  high- 
crime  urban  areas,  where  the  needs  in  terms  of  the  crime  rate,  are 
greatest. 

Would  you  favor  some  sort  of  direct  funding  by  LEAA  to  localities 
or  can  the  States  be  trusted  to  meet  these  priorities? 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  I  would  favor  direct  grants  to  the  cities,  especially  to 
those  cities  which  have  high  crime  rates  and  which  must  be  prepared 
in  relatively  short  order  to  deal  both  with  the  planning  process  and 
for  seeing  that  impact  takes  place. 

I  happen  to  have  grown  up  in  a  city  and  was  back  there  recently, 
where  the  State  appoints  the  police  board  and  where  it  also  sets  the 
salaries  for  the  policemen,  although  it  does  not  provide  the  funds  for 
so  doing. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  cumbersome  way  of  dealing  with  it  and  that  we 
have  arrived  at  the  point  in  the  history  of  the  country  where  we  ought 
not  to  continue  to  hark  back  to  the  fact  that  because  cities  were  not 
anticipated  when  the  Constitution  was  drawn,  we  should  hamstring 
cities  as  they  are  hamstrung  sometimes. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  States  naturally  have  to  be  responsive  to  a 
great  number  of  jurisdictions,  with  the  result  that  unless  you  do  see 
that  certain  funds  do  go  directly  targeted  to  cities,  the  cities  are  un- 
likely to  get  them. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  Mr.  Holman,  could  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  the 
urban  coalition  has  had  enough  experience  with  the  question  of  revenue 
sharing,  general  revenue  sharing,  to  be  able  to  evaluate  how  States 
distribute  and  use  the  moneys  ? 

Mr.  Holman.  We  are  now  engaged  in  a  study  of  general  revenue 
sharing,  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  it  is  relatively  new,  and  about 
seven  of  our  locals  are  now  moving  to  look  at  the  impact  of  general 
revenue  sharing  in  their  own  communities. 

Our  feeling,  at  first  blush,  is  that  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  groups 
we  are  most  concerned  with  are  not  getting  an  adequate  share  of  the 
funds. 

I  realize  that  one  of  the  problems  also  is  that  mistakenly  or  not,  the 
mayors  assumed  that  they  were  getting  both  a  continuation  of  categor- 
ical grants  and  the  general  revenue  sharing,  and  so  therefore  made 
their  plans  accordingly. 

So  that  it  means  that  not  only  do  you  have  too  little  in  the  way  of 
current  funds,  and  not  only  do  you  have  the  problem  of  the  State 
passthroughs,  but  also  the  fact  that  they  thought  they  Avere  going  to 
have  certain  categorical  funds  which  it  now  seems  they  will  not  have 
unless  special  revenue  sharing  provides  them. 

Chairman  Rodino.  This  subcommittee  has  received  testimony  from 
a  number  of  witnesses  regarding  the  usefulness  of  the  LEEP  program, 
the  law  enforcement  education  program.  I  know  it  is  of  great  concern 
to  us,  however,  that  the  administration  bill  eliminates  LEEP  money  as 
such,  and  does  not  require  States  to  fund  these  programs. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  urban  coalition  has  made  any  evaluation  of 
the  usefulness  of  LEEP,  and  whether  it  feels  that  Congress  should 
exenipt  these  moneys  from  revenue  sharing  to  insure  that  that  program 
continue. 
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Mr.  HoLMAN.  I  am  wondering  if  Frank  Vaccarella  would  like  to 
comment  on  that.  We  spoke  about  that  with  the  New  Orleans  people 
who  have  looked  at  that. 

Mr.  Vaccarella.  We  looked  at  the  new  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we 
were  concerned  about  the  LEEP  program  in  it,  and  we  do  see  a  prob- 
lem with  that  in  Louisiana.  It  is  a  beneficial  program.  And  we  would 
not  like  to  see  the  State  take  funds  away  from  its  action  category  and 
have  to  be  forced  into  a  posture  of  funding  the  LEEP  program  under 
that  type  of  arrangement. 

We  would  rather  see  an  earmarking  of  funds  at  the  national  level 
distributed  either  to  the  States  under  the  current  mechanism  or  di- 
rectly to  certain  universities  within  the  State,  and  continue  the  LEEP 
program. 

I  think  it  is  a  valuable  resource  to  upgrading  police  and  criminal 
justice  personnel  and  that  it  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  The  only  other  comment  I  would  add:  we  are  in  a 
time  of  great  inconsistencies  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  one  of  the 
strengths  of  some  of  the  suggestions  the  administration  has  been  mak- 
ing is  that  in  certain  areas  we  should  know  more  about  how  effectively 
we  are  doing  what  we  do. 

I  think  if  that  is  a  basic  principle  under  which  we  are  operating, 
then  it  becomes  extremely  dangerous  to  say  that  if  State  A  thinks 
that  is  so,  and  State  B  does  not  think  it  is  so,  one  will  have  to  program 
and  one  won't. 

Mr.  BusHNELL.  Might  I  just  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  from  Detroit's 
viewpoint,  without  LEEP  there  will  be  nothing.  And  it  has  been  a 
magnificent  help  in  developing  professionalism  in  our  department  and 
in  effecting  efficient  law  enforcement.  It  has  a  long  way  to  go  but  we 
need  it  desperately. 

Chairman  Eodino.  In  other  words,  you  see  the  need  to  insure  and 
guarantee  that  funds  are  earmarked  for  this  kind  of  a  program  ? 

Mr.  BusHNELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Holman,  you  made  much  in  your  prepared 
statement  about  needed  emphasis  on  youth  programs.  I've  always  felt 
this  was  particularly  important  since  such  a  high  incidence  of  crime 
involves  the  youth.  If  we  want  to  reduce  and  prevent  crime,  we  ought 
to  start  where  it  really  begins. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  Precisely. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Let  me  ask  one  final  question,  Mr.  Holman.  To  the 
extent  that  the  1968  act  was  an  attempt  to  infuse  the  criminal  justice 
system  with  comprehensive  planning  and  reform,  do  you  think  that 
special  revenue  sharing  with  no  strings  attached  and  with  no  apparent 
mechanism  to  establish  Federal  standards,  is  consistent  with  a  com- 
prehensive coordinated  approach  to  the  problem  ?  And  in  that  regard, 
in  areas  of  criminal  justice  would  you  think  Federal  standards  would 
be  most  helpful  ? 

Mr.  HoLMAX.  Well,  I  think  that  clearly,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
earlier,  the  coalition  believes  very  much  that  you  cannot  abdicate 
Federal  responsibility  for  problems  of  national  sweep  and  scope. 

At  the  same  time,  I  don't  think,  for  example,  that  to  establish 
guidelines  and  to  set  out  what  our  basic  national  interests  are  would 
be  to  suggest  that  you  are  going  to  stand  looking  over  the  shoulder 
of  every  policeman,  judge  and  whatever. 
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The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  fact  that  certainly  LEAA  can't  be 
charged  with  having  done  that  over  the  past  4  years. 

So  we  would  think,  then,  that  you  do  have  to  establish  standards 
in  some  of  the  areas  we  have  indicated  and  that  you  cannot,  for  ex- 
ample, without  a  national  research  mechanism,  put  together^here 
is  no  way  of  putting  together — all  these  very  fragmentary  different 
kinds  of  experiences  which  might  be  useful  in  one  place  but  do  not 
get  to  the  other  place  except  through  a  national  mechanism. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  standards  as  to  civil  rights.  There  is 
no  way  you  can  let  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  each  decide  how 
it  is  going  to  deal  with  that  issue. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  consonant  with  what  we  believe. 

Chairman  Rodino.  In  other  words  it  is  fair  to  say,  from  what  you 
have  just  stated,  that  you  do  not  believe  just  because  w^e  lay  down  some 
Federal  standards  and  guidelines  we  run  the  risk  of  chartering  a 
national  police  force. 

Mr.  HoLMAX.  I  really  don't  think  so. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Holman. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  HuTCiiixsox.  Thank  you  very  much,  INlr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Holman,  in  your  principal  statement,  I  believe  you  made  three 
points.  I  understood  them  to  be  critical  of  LEAA  as  it  exists  in  that 
you  said  that  they  did  not  seem. to  be  developing  any  programs  for 
meeting  the  problems  of  drug  users  or  the  victims  of  crime. 

And  you  illustrated,  mentioning  in  one  case  that  some  local  unit 
wanted  to  use  LEAA  money  for  public  employment  opportunities  and 
LEAA  said  that  they  did  not  think  that  was  a  proper  use  of  LEAA 
funds. 

Mr.  Holman.  No;  LEAA  did  not  say  that.  The  State. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  State ;  all  right. 

Mr.  Holman.  It  was  not  public  employment  in  general,  since  it 
was  employment  of  youth. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Employment  of  youth ;  yes. 

Well,  my  question  to  you,  sir,  is :  'While  we  recognize  all  three  of 
these  matters  that  you  mentioned  as  problems  that  the  Government 
must  address  itself  to,  do  you  really  think  that  those  problems  are  the 
kinds  of  problems  that  LEAA  should  be  involved  in  ?  We  have  other 
Federal  programs,  you  know. 

Mr.  Holman.  I  think,  sir,  that  you  will  find  that  in  a  number  of 
States  where  there  are  urban  people  and  where  there  are  nonprofes- 
sionals on  the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Councils,  they  have 
used  a  combination  of  LEAA  and  other  funds  to  provide  just  that 
kind  of  help,  and  some  of  the  public  officials,  the  criminal  justice  offi- 
cials, have  found  and  felt  those  to  be  useful. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  appreciate  your  response  because  it  is  informa- 
tive to  me.  I  had  not  realized  that  LEAA  funds  were  being  used  for 
something  more  than  for  police,  courts,  and  corrections.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  those  were  the  three  areas  in  which  LEAA  was  involved. 
And  if  it  is  being  administered  on  a  broader  base,  I  appreciate  your 
response. 

Now,  further,  Mr.  Holman,  you  have  made  a  point  about  the  im- 
portance of  civil  rights  issues  with  regard  to  LEAA  programs.  I  do 
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not  quarrel  with  you  in  that  regard  at  alL  I  simply  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  administration  bill  incorporates  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  And  if  that  were  incorporated  in  the  law 
there  would  be  all  of  the  tools  necessary,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
to  cover  the  problem.  Do  you  disagree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  I  have  not  seen,  as  I  say,  the  bill.  Title  VI  has  been 
around  for  a  while  and  it  has  been  well  enforced  in  some  places  and 
not  so  well  enforced  in  others.  I  do  think  that  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
specifically  mandated  by  the  Congress  that  in  terms  of  the  employ- 
ment within  the  State  planning  agencies  and  the  other  agencies  receiv- 
ing funds,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Congress  specifically  wishes  to  see 
to  it  that  this  mandate  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Holman. 

Mr.  Bushnell,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  there 
w^as  a  very  low  police-community  relationship  in  Detroit,  as  low  as  or 
lower  than  existed  back  in  the  days  of  the  race  riots.  Why,  sir,  is  that 
true  ?  I  had  not  realized  it,  but  why  is  it  that  there  is  such  a  lack  of 
community  respect,  apparently  for  the  law  enforcement  system  in 
Detroit  ?  It  must  be  worse  now  than  it  was  when  LEAA  started.  Is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bushnell.  This  is  the  collective  judgment  of  those  observers 
whose  judgment  I  respect  and  those  whose  judgnient  "new"  Detroit 
respects.  I  emphasized  that,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  to  indicate  that  it  is  more 
than  a  personal  judgment. 

As  for  the  immediate  cause  of  this,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  familiarly 
aware,  coming  from  Michigan,  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the 
existence  of  a  unit  in  the  Detroit  Police  Department  known  as 
STRESS,  which  is  an  acronym  for  "Stop  Robberies  and  Enjoy  Safe 
Streets" — the  plainclothes  officers  who  have  been  working  with  zeal, 
and  indeed  effectiveness  in  the  poverty  areas,  a  lot  of  decoy  work,  and 
unfortunately  a  number  of  homicides  that  have  resulted  from  the  work 
of  that  particular  unit. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  was  a  recent  event,  the  killing  of  two 
STRESS  officers  and  the  serious  wounding  of  a  third,  and  the  not-so- 
serious  wounding  of  at  least  one  other  STRESS  officer  by  three  young 
black  men  in  the  community,  Bethune,  Brown,  and  the  third  name  I 
forget.  The  last  of  this  trio  was  recently  shot  in  Atlanta  by  the  Atlanta 
Police  Department. 

As  a  result  of  those  police  homicides,  the  Detroit  Police  Depart- 
ment, under  the  guise  of  utilization  of  arrest  warrants,  conducted 
what  we  know  in  Detroit  as  "kick-ins."  They  went  into  home  after 
home  after  home  and  forced  their  way  into  the  home,  ostensibly  to 
conduct  a  search  for  these  three  fellows. 

This  practice  of  the  department,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  exacerbated 
a  low  level  of  police-community  relations,  particularly  in  the  poverty 
areas  and  indeed,  among  many  other  elements  of  the  community.  In 
spite  of  the  publicity  that  was  directed  toward  this  activity,  the  de- 
partment persisted  in  continuing  it  until,  would  you  believe,  sir,  they 
were  enjoined  by  a  Wayne  County  circuit  judge  ? 

And  that  type  of  injunction  had  to  be  issued  in  order  to  stop  this 
patently  unconstitutional  search  and  seizure.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  has  been  going  on. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  don't  attribute  any  responsibility  to  LEAA 
in  those  episodes,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  BusHNELL.  No,  sir;  but  I  do  say  to  you  that  there  is  a  great 
opportunity  in  Detroit  and  in  other  urban  centers  for  LEAA  in  the 
next  appropriation  and  in  the  years  following  in  the  administration 
of  that  act,  to  establish  programs  dealing  with  police-community  rela- 
tions that  will  prevent  this  kind  of  thing  from  happening  by  the 
department. 

I  have  with  me  here  a  report  that  was  given  to  the  Detroit  Police 
Department,  a  report  that  was  sent  to  me.  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea 
whether  it  was  confidential  or  not,  but  it  was  sent  to  me  so  I  assume  it 
isn't,  indicating  a  study  conducted  at  Wayne  State  University  for  the 
department. 

I  assume  LEAA  funds  funded  this  because  they  don't  have  any 
money  for  this  kind  of  study  without  Federal  funds.  The  report  indi- 
cated that  the  work  the  department  was  doing  in  its  education  of 
police  trainees,  on  this  relationship  with  the  public,  was  effected  at  the 
police  academy  level. 

And  the  effectiveness  of  this  training  diminished  at  an  almost  arith- 
metic rate  of  progression,  so  that  18  months  after  the  officer  had  left 
the  academy,  he  had,  through,  to  use  the  language  of  the  professorial 
types,  peer-group  pressure,  reverted  to  an  attitudinal  response  to  the 
public  generally;  not  just  blacks,  not  just  poverty,  but  to  the  public 
generally,  where  there  was  real  hostility  existing  between  the  officer 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  public  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  that  study  suggesting  that  the  training  of  the 
officers  as  professionals  came  to  naught  and  that  in  fact,  they  reverted 
back  to  the  position  of  the  uneducated,  untrained  policeman? 

Mr.  BusHNELL.  The  study  suggests  these  things  to  me  apropos  of 
this  particular  hearing:  First,  that  LEAA  funds  can  be  used  effec- 
tively in  training  programs-  Second,  that  training  programs  demon- 
strably have  some  positive  effects,  given  the  assumption  that  it  is  a 
positive  thing  to  have  good  community  relations  between  the  depart- 
ment and  the  public — that  these  programs  can  have  some  effect. 

And  third,  more  sophisticated,  more  expert,  better  training  pro- 
grams, ongoing  training  programs  have  to  be  Avorked  out,  have  to  be 
funded,  in  order  to  avoid  this  slump  that  apparently  has  occurred  in 
the  Detroit  department  after  18  months. 

Get  out  in  the  precincts  and  have  some  ongoing  programs,  which 
we  simply  can't  do  now. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  I  wonder  if  I  might  tack  something  onto  that.  I  think 
this  whole  area  is  one  in  Avhich  we  have  polarized  so  much  from  one 
end  to  the  other  that  it  is  difficult.  The  coalition  put  together  about  2i/^ 
years  ago,  with  LEAA  help — and  I  want  it  to  appear  that  we  are  not 
saying,  and  the  New  Orleans  group  was  not  saying,  that  nothing  has 
ever  been  achieved  by  LEAA  funds — we  brought  15  medium-sized 
midwestern  cities,  their  mayors,  police  chiefs,  some  of  the  people  in 
community  relations,  some  of  the  people  from  judiciary  and  correc- 
tions and  citizens.  And  we  brouglit  those  people  in  here  to  Washing- 
ton later  on  to  meet  with  Mr.  Leonard  and  to  meet  with  the  Attorney 
General. 

J^t  that  time,  unanimously  they  asked  that  they  have  a  continuing 
mechanism  which  allowed  them  to  meet  and  to  work  together,  citizens, 
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police,  the  people  in  the  courts,  over  a  2-  or  3-year  period,  to  see  if 
they  could  deal  with  just  this  kind  of  problem,  of  having  a  policeman 
trained  over  there  on  the  stresses  of  the  community  and  the  way  his 
peers  expect  him  to  act,  eroding  much  of  that. 

It  didn't  come  to  pass,  but  I  think  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  a 
problem  which  is  going  to  require  that  we  get  away  from  some  of  the 
sterexDtypes  we  have,  either  about  policemen  or  about  the  citizens  in 
low-income  communities  and  that  the  LEA  A  can  perform  a  very  ef- 
fective role  in  helping  to  see  that  there  is  a  continuing  rather  than  a 
fragmented  kind  of  Avay  of  bringing  this  about. 

Mr.  HuTCHixsox.  With  regard  to  the  LEEP  program,  every  wit- 
ness that  has  appeared  before  us  in  these  programs,  without  exception, 
so  far  as  I  knoAv,  has  expressed  great  support  for  LEEP.  I  have  not 
heard  anybody  that  is  opposed  to  the  concept  of  the  law  enforcement 
education  program.  And  if  there  is  universal  support  for  LEEP, 
whence  the  fear  that  under  State  plans  drawn  pursuant  to  a  revenue- 
sharing  concept,  LEEP  Avould  be  phased  out? 

I  would  suppose  that  LEEP  would  be  one  of  those  programs  that 
most  likely  would  continue.  Now,  why  the  belief  that  you  must  cate- 
gorize LEEP  in  order  to  save  it  ?  ' 

Mr.  BusiixELL.  A  ]:)ersonal  fear,  if  you  please :  hardware  is  just  a 
whale  of  a  lot  more  glamorous  at  the  local  level  than  an  educational 
program  is.  And  with  the  tensions  and  the  dynamics  that  exist  in  our 
community  today,  in  our  State  today,  with  which  you  are  most  inti- 
mately familiar  I  know,  I  am  afraid — concerned,  if  you  please — ^that 
an  educational  program  will  fall  between  the  cracks  in  favor  of  police 
helicopters,  for  instance,  which  can  be  seen  and  dramatized.  And  this 
is  mv  concern. 

Chairman  Rodtno.  Would  you  be  saying,  then,  that  if  it  were  left 
up  to  the  local  officials,  being  beset  with  pressures  because  of  the  high 
incidence  of  crime,  they  would  yield  more  to  the  purchasing  of  hard- 
ware, which  is  more  easily  understood  by  the  constituents,  than  to 
fund  programs  such  as  LEEP,  which  is  a  little  bit  less  tangible  and 
more  difficult  to  understand  ? 

Mr.  BusHNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  comments  I  do  not  mean  to 
attribute  anything  to  our  Detroit  officials  but  the  highest  motivations. 
I  hope  you  understand  that.  I  also  am  trying  to  put  myself  in  their 
place. 

Chairman  Rodino.  We  are  talking  about  reality. 
Mr.  BusHNELL.  And  talking  about  reality.  The  helicopter  gets  a 
whale  of  a  lot  more  attention  than  training  some  command  officers 
in  how  to  relate  to  their  patrolmen. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNsox.  Well,  the  testimony  of  the  Attorney  General 
indicated  tliat  the  percentage  of  LEAA  funds  expended  on  hardware 
is  reducing,  while  the  percentage  of  funds  expended  on  training  is 
increasing. 

Now,  this  is  under  the  present  law.  If  there  was  such  a  great  de- 
mand for  an  increase  in  hardware  at  the  expense  of  training,  I  would 
think  that  that  trend  would  not  be  so  much  in  evidence. 

Mr.  BusiiNELL.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  I  would  be  shocked  and  amazed 
if  the  Attorney  General's  statistics  were  not  correct  because  there  is 
a  limit  to  how  many  riot  guns  any  department  can  warehouse.  But 
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b}^  the  same  token,  sir,  I  suggest  to  you  that,  given  the  local  pressures 
that  exist  from  time  to  time,  and  the  STRESS  officer  shootings  in  De- 
troit most  recently,  are  a  prime  example  of  this,  it  takes  an  heroic  fig- 
ure, indeed,  to  resist  those  pressures  in  favor  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram, if  there  is  a  gimmick  that  he  can  use  discretionary  funds  to  put 
out  in  front  of  everybody  and  say,  "Look  what  we  are  doing  to  meet 
this  situation." 

I  am  calling  upon  the  Congress,  if  you  please,  sir,  for  some  leader- 
ship in  this  area,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  practically  possible  to 
have  it  exercised  at  the  local  level. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  I  thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Vaccarella.  May  I  respond  to  something  about  the  LEEP 
program  that  may  clarify  the  issue  ? 

From  the  feeling  that  we  have  in  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  meetings 
with  large  cities  and  State  representatives  from  the  State  planning 
agencies,  the  issue  is  not  one  of  LEEP  versus  other  programs.  The 
issue  is  whether  or  not  the  scarce  resources  that  are  currently  avail- 
able will  be  used  to  fund  LEEP. 

Now,  each  State,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  hear  in  the  course  of  the 
testimony,  will  come  and  tell  you  that  there  are  not  presently  enough 
funds  going  to  the  States.  And  I  think  you  can  document  that,  that 
the  needs  among  the  States,  among  the  cities,  far  exceeds  the  amount 
of  money  that  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress. 

The  current  appropriation  is  in  no  way  full  to  the  authorization 
that  has  been  allocated  in  prior  years.  But  the  point  is  that  they  are 
afraid,  and  so  are  we,  that  the  moneys  that  are  distributed  to  the 
State  on  a  population  basis — those  moneys  would  be  diverted  into 
the  LEEP  program  and  therefore  affect  multiyear  projects  that  are 
already  on  the  drawing  boards. 

If  you  consider  building  prisons  or  if  you  consider  directional  pro- 
grams or  information  system  programs  or  police-community  relations 
programs  or  public  defender  programs,  community  based  correctional 
programs,  you  have  to  fund  these  things  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  concern  is  whether  or  not  they  would  have  to  cut  back  on  some 
of  those  programs  and  fund  the  LEEP  program.  And  I  don't  think 
you  Avould  get  any  severe  criticism  if  you  funded  LEEP  over  and 
above  your  normal  allocation  and  allotted  that  money  to  the  States. 
That  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  creating  new  moneys  to  fund  LEEP 
and  not  having  the  money  to  come  from  the  part  C  action  funds. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mv.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Holman,  I  commend  you  and  the  gentlemen 
with  you  for  making  some  a  ery  cogent  points  about  the  current  pro- 
gram and  the  proposed  changes. 

I  read  with  interest  and  general  assent  your  eight  points  that  you 
recommend  but  I  have  a  couple  of  questions  with  respect  to  them. 
Your  fourth  point,  for  example,  includes  money  for  compensation 
for  victmis  of  crime.  While  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  provid- 
ing funds  for  compensating  victims  of  crime,  I  wonder  if  that  is  not  a 
kind  of  an  open-end  commitment  that  might  detract  substantially 
from  the  availability  of  these  funds  from  other  objectives  of  the 
LEAA,  and  if  it  wouldn't  be  better  to  treat  it  as  a  separate  thing. 
Mr.  HoLMAN.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that,  because  that  is  not  what 
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was  intended.  That  is  the  trouble  with  shorthanding.  To  be  used  for 
high-priority  items — for  example,  we  are  not  saying  when  we  say 
"youth  programs,  narcotic  treatment  and  prevention,"  that  all  of  the 
money  which  LEAA  has  will  be  used  for  those  purposes. 

What  we  are  concerned  about  is  this,  and  that  is  why  we  come  down 
so  hard  at  the  end  in  talking  about  the  role  we  think  the  Institute  for 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  can  play.  We  are  interested 
in  looking  at  what  are  some  of  the  very  currently  important  prob- 
lems in  the  whole  area  of  law  enforcement,  that  LEAA  funds,  rather 
than  the  basic  crime  funds  can  be  used  for. 

AVe  think  that  it  would  be  very  useful  to  have  the  Institute  look  at 
this  very  muddled  and  emotional  question  of  how  you  go  about  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  compensating  victims. 

We  know  very  well  that  you  would  bankrupt  the  program  if  the 
moneys  were  used  directly  for  compensating  the  victims  of  crime. 
We  are  saying  that  that  is  an  important  issue,  that  LEAA  ought  to  be 
willing  to  put  some  of  its  institute  funds  into  looking  at. 

Some  cities  are  trying  to  do  it  themselves.  They  keep  saying  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  do  it.  We  think  it  is  an  issue  that  LEAA 
ought  to  be  able  to  put  some  of  its  research  funds  into. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Then  your  fourtli  point  does  not  really  mean  you 
recommend  that  each  LEAA  grant  given  to  the  State  and  local  author- 
ities contain  a  specific  amount  for  compensation  for  victims  of  crime. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  No.  I  certainly  don't  mean  that.  I  am  sorry  if  it  came 
out  that  way.  I  certainly  wouldn't  want  each  grant — because  you 
would,  I  think,  very  soon  bankrupt  the  program. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  think  the  same  thing  might  apply  to  some  of  the 
other  things  in  this  point  four,  because  it  seems  to  me  if  we  give  a 
grant  for  one  particular  type  of  thing,  say,  training  for  police  officers, 
we  are  not  going  to  have  it  specified  that  it  include  all  these  other 
things. 

In  other  words,  I  think  what  you  really  mean  is  that  in  considering 
the  overall  amount  of  grants  to  State  and  local  authorities,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  a  reasonable  allocation. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  Yes;  in  terms  of  human  relations  training,  this  is 
where  we  disagree  with  some  other  people.  I  would  not  limit  those 
funds  to  police  officers  and  officers  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  I 
think  that  there  is,  on  the  other  side  of  that  fence,  a  lot  of  training  that 
needs  to  get  done  in  terms  of  understanding  what  the  problems  are  on 
the  other  side. 

Because,  what  we  have  now  is  not  a  situation  in  which  you  have  got 
just  the  police  arrayed  against  the  people  in  the  minority  communities. 
You  have  a  great  deal  of  tension  which  is  coming  from  the  other  side 
and  we  have  seen  one  or  two  programs  which  have  tried  to  bridge  that 
gap,  trying  to  let  each  side  understand  a  little  more  about  what  the 
problems  of  the  other  are. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  And  then  j^our  sixth  point  says :  "The  coalition  feels 
that  each  city  should  be  required  to  provide  impact  plans  for  serving 
residents  of  high  crime  areas."  Would  you  spell  out  a  little  of  what  you 
mean  by  "impact"  ? 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  What  we  are  trying  to  get  at  here  is  that  we  think  it 
is  important,  just  as  we  wanted  more  action  and  we  wanted  to  separate 
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out  the  action  and  the  research  or  the  planning  grants — we  think  that 
neighborhoods  differ  in  communities  from  one  neighborhood  to  the 
other,  and  that  a  city,  even,  ouglit  not  to  try  to  simply  blanket  plans  for 
the  total  city  but  that  there  should  be  plans  which  relate  to :  What  is 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  crime  incidence  in  this  area  and  how  do  Ave 
plan  to  deal  with  it  ? 

And  then :  How  are  we  going  to  evaluate  whether  we  are  going  to  be 
successful  in  dealing  with  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Seiberling.  In  other  words,  they  should  look  at  each  neighbor- 
hood problem  as  a  distinct  thing. 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  In  many  cases  that  is  what  we  find  to  be  the  case  there. 
We  speak  of  gray  areas,  vital  and  viable  areas,  and  then  very,  very 
depressed  and  demoralized  areas  with  high  incidences  of  violent  crime. 
And  we  think  you  have  to  be  able  to  plan,  to  spot  your  planning  to 
those  areas. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  what  the  State  plans;  we  are  talking 
about  within  the  cities,  trying  to  measure  impact. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  address  this  question  to  Mr.  Arata.  It  isn't  quite 
clear  to  me  from  your  statement  whether  you  feel  that  cities,  central 
cities,  should  be  separate  agencies  or  entities  for  purposes  of  LEAA 
grants,  or  whether  you  would  go  along  with  the  idea  of  having  a  law 
enforcement  council  or  planning  council  for  the  whole  urban  area, 
which  would  distribute  funds  in  accordance  with  a  plan  for  the  whole 
area. 

Mr.  Arata.  First  of  all,  we  feel  that  the  cities — and  New  Orleans 
is  a  city  where  we  are  best  aware  of  the  problems — are  adequate  to  re- 
ceive the  funds  directly  and  yet  we  would  not  consider  that  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  new  legislation.  It  is  our  thinking  that  if  the  legisla- 
tion has  adequate  safeguards  so  as  to  insure  that  cities  with  this  high 
incidence  of  crime  would  receive  the  bloc-type  grants,  we  could  live 
with  that. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  James  Stanton  and  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
was  somewhat  similar  to  the  administration's  approach,  except  that 
unlike  the  administration  we  would  send  funds  directly  to  high-crime- 
rate  urban  areas,  on  two  conditions.  One,  that  there  be  a  law  enforce- 
ment or  law  enforcement  planning  council  for  the  whole  metropolitan 
area,  and  second,  that  they  have  a  plan  covering  the  whole  area. 

And  I  take  it  you  would  not  object  to  that  approach? 

Mr.  Arata.  We  certainly  would  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  agree 
100  percent  with  the  necessity  for  adequate  planning,  and  we  talked 
about  that  in  our  prepared  statement. 

Today,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  however,  we  do  not  have  a 
criminal  justice  council  for  the  entire  metropolitan  area;  just  for  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  and  yet  the  recommendation  is  obviously  consist- 
ent with  what  should  happen  with  regard  to  crime  prevention  in  the 
entire  area. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Does  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  itself,  encompass  the 
entire  metropolitan  area? 

Mr.  Arata.  No;  it  does  not.  Our  parish  county  situation  is  co- 
extensive. The  Parish  of  New  Orleans  is  coextensive.  And  yet  our 
metropolitan  area  extends  out  into  several  parishes. 
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Our  coordinating  council  is  just  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  Seiberling.  Our  bill  would  provide  that  the  funds  be  allocated 
to  urban  areas  on  the  basis  of  population  having  a  factor  of  one  and 
crime  rate  a  factor  of  two,  so  that  it  would  not  just  be  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  but  it  would  tend  to  go  where  there  was  greater  need. 
Does  that  strike  you  as  being  the  way  to  go  about  this  ? 
Mr.  Arata.  Our  staff  people  tell  us  that  that  is  the  type  of  approach 
we  would  consider  acceptable. 
Mr.  Seiberlixg.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bushnell,  that  was  a  very  shocking  and  dramatic  point  you 
made  about  some  of  the  factors  that  are  giving  rise  to  poorer  relations 
between  the  police  and  the  community  in  the  Detroit  area.  And  I 
gathered  that  you  are  suggesting  that  we  make  provision  for  continu- 
ing education,  in  effect,  for  police  officers  so  that  we  have  some  system 
so  that  their  training  does  not,  in  effect,  dissipate,  but  that  they  are 
brought  up  to  date  on  the  latest  thinking  in  police  training,  police 
methods,  community  relations,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Bushnell.  I  would  respond,  Mr.  Seiberling,  by  making  three 
points,  if  I  may.  First,  my  answer  to  your  direct  question  is :  Yes,  sir ; 
that  is  exactly  what  I  would  recommend  to  this  committee. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  adopt  Mr.  Holman's  statement  about  the 
necessity  of  education  in  and  among  the  recipients  of  police  service,  to 
use  a  noninflammatory  phrase. 

The  community  needs  education  in  our  city  as  desperately  as  do  the 
members  of  the  department  and  others  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  law  enforcement. 

It  is  a  big,  complex  problem  and  we  need  educational  help  desper- 
ately for  all  components. 
Mr.  Seiberling.  How  would  LEA  A  help  with  that  education  ? 
Mr.  Bushnell.  We  suggest,  sir ;  through  the  broadening  of  the  co- 
ordinating council  to  include  citizen  representation —  and,  as  is  indi- 
cated in  our  prepared  statement,  the  allowance  of  LEAA  funds  to  be 
used  by  nongovernmental  units  under  appropriate  guidelines,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  would  have  a  great  impact  in  developing  this  kind 
of  a  favorable  community  response  and,  correlatively,  a  favorable 
community  educational  program. 

One  other  point,  if  I  may,  that  I  would  like  to  slip  in.  In  Detroit— 
and  I  suspect  this  is  happening  around  the  country — the  cliche  of 
"professional  standards"  is  picking  up  all  sorts  of  different  means,  de- 
pending upon  the  group  with  which  you  are  in  contact. 

It  means  one  thing  to  the  Detroit  Police  Officers  Association;  it 
means  another  thing  to  our  group  of  civil  rights  organizations.  It 
means  another  thing  to  a  group  of  businessmen.  It  means  an  entirely 
different  thing  to  doctors  and  lawyers. 

I  am  a  little  bit  concerned,  therefore,  about  the  fact  that  we  are  all 
using  this  phrase  "professional  standards"  without  further  definition. 
New  Detroit  submits,  insofar  as  the  term  "professional  standards" 
applies  to  police  officers,  that  are  talking  about  standards  that  develop 
and  define  the  role  of  law  enforcement  officers  in  the  total  community ; 
not  just  wages  and  hours  or  arrests,  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me  in  the  old  days 
was  the  feeling  of  identity  between  the  policeman  on  the  beat  and  the 
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people  in  the  neighborhoods  that  he  served.  How  do  we  get  back  to 
that  situation  ? 

Mr.  BusHNELL.  Sir,  without  being  facetious,  if  I  knew  the  answer  to 
that  I  would  have  copyrighted  it  and  I  would  be  out  counseling  right 
now  instead  of  being  at  this  hearing  with  Dr.  Holman.  I  haven't  the 
faintest  idea ;  which  is  not  to  say  we  shouldn't  keep  trying. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  One  of  the  suggestions  that  was  made  to  us  was 
that  LEAA  make  funds  available  to  private  citizens — supplemental 
groups.  I  forget  the  exact  terminology.  Auxiliary  citizens  groups, 
neighborhood  enforcement  groups,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  I 
think  I  can  find  the  exact  terminology. 

Citizen  patrol  is  one  of  the  terms  used.  Would  you  include  that  in 
the  private  groups  that  you  think  funds  should  be  made  available  for? 

INIr.  BusiiNELL.  I  have  a  distinct  visceral  reaction,  a  pretty  violent 
reaction,  to  that  kind  of  suggestion.  The  "rent-a-cop"  business  is  thriv- 
ing in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  under  the  conventional  competi- 
tive laws.  I  do  not  think  it  needs  any  help  with  Federal  funding.  And 
I  think  that  would  be  just  God-awful. 

ISIr.  Seiberling.  Well,  I  must  say  I  have  a  similar  visceral  reaction. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Holman  and  gentle- 
nien.  We  appreciate  your  coming  here  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your 
views. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Holman  and  Mr.  Arata  follow :] 

Statement  of  M.  Carl  Holman 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  mv  name  is 
M.  Carl  Holman  and  I  am  president  o  fthe  National  Urban  Coalition." We  are  a 
non-profit  organization  comprising  all  the  constituencies  of  urban  areas  including 
the  poor,  the  working  class,  the  ethnic  and  racial  minorities  as  well  as  the  business 
and  industrial  communities.  Because  the  Coalition  is  a  national-local  network  of 
people  concerned  about  the  future  of  our  cities,  I  am  sharing  my  time  with  Mr. 
Blake  Arata,  City  Attorney  of  New^  Orleans  and  Acting  Chairman  of  that  city's 
Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council.  Also  providing  testimony  is  George  Bush- 
nell,  Jr.,  of  Miller,  Canfield.  Paddock  and  Stone  and  additionally  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  New  Detroit,  the  local  Coalition. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  measure  before  the  Sub- 
committee and  to  share  with  you  our  views  on  the  thorny  problem  of  crime  and 
the  criminal  justice  system  in  America. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  first  on  our  own,  then  through  support  provided  the 
Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  the  Urban  Coalition  has  mon- 
itored and  reported  on  the  operations  and  policies  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  the  Coalition  favors  extension  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  program  but  firmly  believes  that  its 
continuation  must  be  accompanied  by  basic  reform  in  direction  and  emphasis. 

In  the  four  years  of  federal  efforts  to  fund  anti-crime  programs,  the  LEAA 
has  concentrated  its  efforts  on  funding  those  police  functions  already  established, 
and  spent  precious  little  time  or  money  to  encourage  vitally  needed  innovative 
reforms  both  in  law  enforcement  and  its  concomitant,  correctional  and  rehabilita- 
tion procedures. 

Yet  the  original  legislation  intended  that  LEAA  be  an  innovator,  that  it  en- 
courage municipalities  and  states  to  come  forth  with  proposals  and  programs  that 
would  seek  out  the  roots  of  crime  and  not  operate  on  crime's  outward  manifesta- 
tions alone. 

Yet  today  little  reform  is  at  hand.  And  little  more  seems  to  be  on  the  way. 

We  see  the  nation's  youth  in  trouble ;  in  trouble  with  drugs,  in  trouble  with 
their  families  and  in  trouble  with  all  the  traditional  agencies  of  authority.  And, 
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while  we  know  that  police  and  courts  as  constituted  are  unable  to  successfully 
treat  this  problem,  few  LEAA  programs  are  aimed  at  basic  reform  of  the  system 
of  juvenile  treatment. 

While  the  abuse  of  haird  drugs  continues  to  increase,  recent  emphasis  has  been 
on  severe  punishment  for  the  seller  and  little  on  increasing  the  federal  commit- 
ment to  treatment  of  the  user,  including  those  whose  addiction  began  while  serv- 
ing this  nation  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

While  we  spend  millions  of  dollars  for  enforcement  tools  and  stockpiled  police 
gear,  those  who  are  the  victims  of  crime  remain  uncompensated  for  their  losses. 
Reform  of  that  situation,  we  are  sure,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  urban 
poor  and  the  working  class,  for  they  are  crime's  most  numerous  victims  and 
those  upon  whom  monetary  loss  falls  hardest. 

And  surely,  while  law  enforcement  has  alv/ays  been  an  after-the-fact  opera- 
tion, the  time  has  come  to  divert  both  our  attention  and  our  funds  to  solving 
the  causes  of  crime — bad  housing,  unemployment,  a  deteriorated  environment 
and  the  utter  hopelessness  that  comes  from  being  one  of  society's  outcasts. 

For  all  these  reasons  and  more  we  respectfully  suggest  the  following  reforms 
in  the  legislation  to  the  committee,  knowing  full  well  that  these  are  not  all  the 
answers  and  that  these  reforms  will  not  provide  instant  solutions  to  the  grave 
problems  we  face,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  nation's  suburban  and  rural  areas. 

First,  the  legislation  should  stipulate  that  fully  one-third  of  the  members  of 
State  Planning  Agencies  and  iregional  boards  be  representative  of  community  and 
minority  constituencies,  with  emphasis  on  urban  representation.  City  and  munici- 
pal criminal  justice  councils  should  reflect  a  like  representation  so  that  proper 
attention  can  be  given  to  larger  social  problems  at  the  root  of  crime. 

Second,  full  and  adequate  funds  should  be  earmarked  for  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  programs  in  urban  areas  with  high  crime  rates,  especially 
those  testing  resident  participation  approaches  to  community  preventive  plan- 
ning and  crime  reduction. 

Next,  high  priority  should  be  given  to  the  selection,  training  and  deployment 
of  skilled  policemen  for  neighborhood  patrol  and  community  service. 

Fourth,  each  grant  under  the  LEAA  program  should  contain  the  requirement 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  be  given  over  to  intensive  work  on  national 
priority  issues  like  youth  programs,  narcotics  prevention  and  treatment,  court 
reform,  prison  diversion,  correction  reform,  compensation  for  victims  of  crime 
and  human  relations  training  for  law  enforcement  ofiicers. 

Fifth,  each  state,  regional  and  local  planning  group  should  be  required  to  estab- 
lish specific  procedures  for : 

(a)  Equal  employment  opportunity  as  required  by  law. 

(b)  Attention  to  the  needs  of  low-income,  minority  and  working-class  citizens. 

(c)  Assuring  non-discriminatory  justice. 

Sixth,  each  city  should  be  required  to  develop  impact  plans  for  serving  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhoods  with  high  crime  rates. 

Next,  we  favor  increasing  the  proportion  of  discretionary  grants  with  the 
proviso  that  funds  be  used  solely  for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
reform.  We  feel  strongly  that  these  additional  discretionary  funds  should  be 
used  for  better  deployment  of  existing  law  enforcement  personnel,  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  police  officer's  training  and  skills,  for  diverting  youthful  or  petty 
offenders  from  the  main  stream  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  for  special 
dealings  with  youthful  offenders.  Other  programs  in  which  these  funds  could  be 
used  would  include  encouragement  of  public  participation  in  planning  and  com- 
munity education,  for  effective  naircotics  programs  and  for  improved  rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

And,  eighth,  we  feel  that  the  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  should  be  strengthened  to  better  fulfill  its  research  and  information  func- 
tions. Its  attention  should  be  focused  on  reform,  and  its  findings  should  be  widely 
distributed  for  state  and  local  implementation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  thes-e  suggestions  forth  because  we  see  what  crime  is 
doing  to  our  cities  in  every  city,  every  day,  and  we  see  what  LEAA  money  has 
bought.  Our  viewpoint  reinforces  our  opinion  that  real  reform  of  LEAA  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  twin  goals  of  reduced  crime  and  better  criminal  justice. 

The  LEAA  program  to  date  has  not  brought  sufficient  concern  to  the  problems 
of  the  individual.  Instead  of  concentrating  on  upgrading  the  skills  of  the  police 
officer,  the  major  thrust  of  its  grants  has  been  to  buy  him  more  tools. 
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As  the  former  chief  of  police  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  noted,  "We  expect  police- 
men to  be  professionals  .  .  .  and  treat  them  like  menials." 

Only  rarely  have  LEAA  grant  recipients  applied  their  funds  to  experiments 
with  patrol  techniques,  to  promotion  of  more  successful  community  relations  or 
to  establish  close  working  ties  with  existing  social  agencies. 

That  kind  of  weak  linkage  with  the  community  deters  crime  prevention  efforts 
and  makes  police  work  all  the  more  difficult.  As  Larry  Doss,  president  of  New 
Detroit,  Inc.  noted,  "the  thrust  should  be  prevention,  not  apprehension." 

But  the  Congressional  mandate  of  the  1968  legislation  has  been  seriously  weak- 
ened. As  Lanny  Sinkin,  executive  director  of  the  San  Antonio  Urban  Coalition 
observed,  "Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Councils  tailor  their  programs  to  fit 
the  category  established  by  LEAA  rather  than  LEAA  structuring  money  dis- 
bursement to  fit  locally  identified  needs." 

Moreover,  we  see  little  progress  by  either  LEAA  or  their  local  grantees  to  dis- 
charge their  civil  rights  obligations.  No  less  an  authority  than  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  has  found  that  LEAA  has  one  of  the  poorest  records  in  the 
federal  government  in  enforcing  civil  rights  legislation. 

Severe  underrepresentation  of  minorities  and  discriminatory  practices  still 
characterize  many  police  departments,  correctional  institutions  and  court  systems. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  that,  LEAA  has  given  a  low  priority  to  efforts  that  could 
help  eliminate  discrimination.  Their  performance  in  that  field  has  been  so  poor 
that  Ernest  Browne,  a  Detroit  councilman,  remarked  that  LEAA  oflScials  seem 
reluctant  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  minority  training  and  hiring. 

And  that  kind  of  underrepresentation  is  seen  again  in  the  composition  of  the 
state,  regional  and  local  planning  agencies  that  administer  the  LEAA  grants. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  problems  of  communications,  understanding  or  fear  can 
be  solved  without  increased  participation  of  citizens  whose  stake  in  reformed 
law  enforcement  is  greatest. 

In  their  excellent  report  entitled  "Law  and  Disorder  III",  the  Lawyers'  Com- 
mittee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  the  authors  cited  a  Justice  Department  memo 
that  called  on  LEAA  to  pay  attention  to  several  areas  of  their  operation  covered 
under  Title  VI  of  the  11)64  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  areas  cited,  and  I  quote,  were : 

"Lack  of  minority  groups  in  administration  positions,  in  planning  agencies  and 
on  citizen  advisory  boards :  . . .  racially  discriminatory  policies  of  providing  pro- 
tection for  citizens ;  racially  discriminatory  law  enforcement  practices ;  and 
racially  discriminatory  practices  regarding  pardons,  paroles  and  correctional 
institutions." 

The  lack  of  public  participation  can  be  traced,  perhaps  to  the  original  legisla- 
tion which  requires  only  that,  "law  enforcement  agencies,  units  of  general  local 
government  and  public  agencies,  units  of  general  local  government  and  public 
agencies  maintaining  programs  to  reduce  or  control  crime"  need  be  represented 
on  state,  local  and  regional  boards. 

Had  the  phraseology  been  different,  we  rnight  not  have  needed  to  be  here 
today.  For  law  enforcement  cannot  exist  in  a  social  vacuum.  We  cannot  permit 
such  an  all-pervasive  social  force  to  become  a  closed  and  secretive  society. 

Instead,  the  Congress  and  LEAA  should  act  to  place  law  enforcement  in  its 
proper  context  in  society  and  make  a  serious  attempt  to  relate  law  enforcement 
efforts  to  the  greater  tasks  before  us.  For  those  of  us  interested  in  revitalizing 
the  American  cities,  law  enforcement  has  a  clear  partnership  role  to  play. 

Last  month  the  Coalition  sponsored  a  "Conference  on  Overcoming  Barriers  to 
Public  and  Private  Investment  in  our  Nation's  Cities."  The  participants  in  that 
conference  said  that  crime  was  the  major  obstacle  to  increased  investment  in 
the  urban  centers. 

Thus,  logic  tells  us,  better  law  enforcement  and  less  crime  would  induce  more 
investment  in  the  cities  and  act  as  a  catalyst  for  urban  revitalization. 

Public  participation  in  that  improvement — participation  back  as  far  as  the 
LEAA  planning  process — would,  we  believe  hasten  the  rebirth  of  the  cities  and 
decrease  the  burgeoning  crime  rate. 

To  guide  LEAA's  efforts  in  this  direction,  then,  we  suggest  that  major  reform 
of  the  agency  is  necessary.  Past  experience  has  shown  that  discretionary 
grants — 15%  of  all  action  funds  under  the  agency's  command — were  not  spent 
on  model  programs  as  was  intended,  but  instead  went  for  routine  projects  that 
states  could  have  funded  from  their  own  block  grants. 
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Thus,  LEAA  generally  has  not  been  responsible  for  new  directions  in  law 
enforcement ;  it  has  merely  enforced  the  status  quo.  It  has  not  even  attempted  a 
demonstration  program  in  gun  control  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  availability 
of  guns  is  a  direct  link  to  crime,  even  when  so  many  appalling  acts  of  violence 
with  guns  are  aimed  at  police  oflScers. 

Instead  of  being  a  federal  incentive  to  do  that  which  is  innovative,  LEAA 
has  been  doing  more  of  the  same  old  thing. 

It  was  expected  to  be  a  clearinghouse  for  information  and  data  to  be  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  vast  law  enforcement  network  across  the  land.  That 
function  has  not  been  carried  out  to  any  appreciable  extent,  because  the  LEAA 
has  not  developed  an  adequate  evaluation  system  to  assess  project  results  and 
help  guide  the  performance  of  state  and  local  government. 

And,  finally,  LEAA  has  not  been  the  leader  that  many  of  us  thought  it  could 
and  should  be  when  it  was  created.  Its  vague  policies,  reluctance  to  establish 
firm  directions  and  guidelines  and  its  generally  fragmented  approach  to  reform 
make  it  a  follower  and  not  a  leader. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Urban  Coalition  urges  that  any  exten- 
sion of  the  life  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  be  coupled 
with  firm  Congressional  action  that  will  turn  the  agency  toward  the  real  need 
of  those  charged  with  criminal  justice  responsibilities  across  the  land  and  with 
the  personal  safety  and  well  being  of  the  people  in  the  communities  they  serve. 

This  legislation  gives  the  nation  an  opportunity  to  start  undoing  some  of  the 
bad  practices  of  recent  years  and  to  make  the  system  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  a  more  effective  part  of  the  society  of  the  1970s. 

Statement  of  Blake  Arata 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  this  Subcommittee :  I  am  Blake 
Arata,  City  Attorney  for  the  City  of  New  Orleans  and  acting  chairman  of  the 
Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council. 

I  would  like  to  thank  each  of  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  this  Commit- 
tee on  the  subject  of  continuation  of  the  LEAA  Act.  Also  our  thanks  go  to  the 
National  Urban  Coalition  for  extending  an  invitation  to  the  City  of  New  Orleans 
to  testify  with  them  today.  My  remarks  will  focus  on  the  New  Orleans  experience 
with  the  present  LEAA  Act  and  on  some  feelings  we  have  concerning  the  pro- 
posed new  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  capsulizing  the  operation  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Coordinating  Council  in  New  Orleans.  In  1970  Mayor  Moon  Landrieu  established 
the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  to  plan  and  coordinate  crime  control 
programs  in  New  Orleans,  and  to  administer  LEAA  funds  for  the  City-Parish 
of  Orleans. 

This  action  was  supported  by  all  the  city  and  parish  criminal  justice  agencies 
in  New  Orleans  and  given  authority  in  the  form  of  a  Councilmatic  Ordinance 
establishing  the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council.  I  might  add,  coopera- 
tion among  the  local  criminal  justice  agencies  has  been  excellent  thus  far.  Our 
Council  has  30  members  representing  police,  courts,  corrections  and  related 
criminal  justice  agencies ;  its  composition  also  reflects  30%  representation  of 
local  citizens  and  27%  minority  groups. 

The  CJCC  was  initially  funded  with  City  funds  and  LEAA  Discretionary 
funds.  The  State  Law  Enforcement  Commission,  in  1970,  did  not  contribute  any 
planning  funds  directly  to  the  City.  All  funds  flowed  from  LEAA  through  the 
State  Planning  Agency  to  eight  regions.  The  City  of  New  Orleans,  in  1969,  was 
placed  in  a  nine-Parish,  or  County  region  under  the  State  Planning  structure. 
This  arrangement  caused  considerable  problems  to  the  City  and  the  local  criminal 
justice  agencies,  in  that  the  city's  criminal  justice  priorities  were  not  being 
recognized  by  the  region  or  the  State  Law  Enforcement  Planning  body  at  that 
time.  In  1969,  the  criminal  justice  system  of  the  Parish  of  Orleans  received  only 
$60,897  in  LEAA  Action  funds,  and  these  funds  went  to  uncoordinated  and 
poorly  planned  projects  in  the  police  and  .sheriff's  department.s. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1970,  with  the  establishment  of  the  CJCC  and  the  initiation  of 
comprehensive  criminal  justice  planning  in  New  Orleans,  the  City  received 
$741,187  of  LEAA  funds.  However,  problems  with  the  intrastate  region  in  which 
the  City  was  arbitrarily  placed,  seriously  retarded  planning  and  action  program 
efforts  in  terras  of :  1)  rural  domination  of  the  region;  2)  lack  of  understanding 
of  large  City  problems;  3)  lack  of  recognition  of  City  criminal  justice  priorities ; 
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4)  lack  of  adequate  representation  on  the  regional  planning  board  from  the 
largest  City  in  the  region  with,  at  that  time,  40%  of  the  entire  State's  crime; 
and  5)  a  complete  disregard  for  the  concept  of  comprehensive  planning.  What  in 
theory  was  supposed  to  bring  parishes  together  to  implement  systemic  changes, 
and  to  reduce  fragmentation  and  duplication  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  de- 
generated into  "pie-cutting"  and  was  a  supplementation  of  police  and  sheriff's 
department  budgets.  In  the  summer  of  1970,  the  Mayor  finally  obtained  desig- 
nation of  the  City  as  a  region  within  the  State  structure  in  order  to  give  full 
recognition  to  its  planning  and  coordination  efforts  in  crime  control  programs. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1972.  our  CJCC  allocated  $1.5  million  of  State  block  funds 
into  program  areas  reflecting  the  following  percentage  breakdown. 
11.1%  for  Courts 
30.8%  for  Police 
17.7%  for  Juvenile  Delinquency 
38.8%  for  Corrections 
1.9%  for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
These  expenditures  went  for  such  programs  as:  1)  Police  Training;  2)  Up- 
grading of  the  Police  Department's  Communication  System;  3)   a  Release  on 
Recognizance  Program;  4)   a  Public  Defender  Program;  5)   Court  and  Police 
Management   Studies;   6)    an  Alcohol  Detoxification  Center;   7)    a  Diagnostic 
Evaluation  and  Referral  Unit  of  Juvenile  Court  for  Juvenile  Offenders;  8)  the 
implementation  of  a  Central  Jury  Pool;  and,  9)  a  new  Magistrate  Court.  Our 
overall  experience  with  the  program  has  convinced  us  that  large  cities  with  high 
crime  rates  should  be  designated  as  separate  planning  and  programming  regions, 
and  should  not  have  to  bargain  with  the  State  for  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
intended  for  "high  crime  areas  of  the  country." 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is  the  lack  of  adequate  planning 
funds  to  large  cities.  It  is  our  feeling  that  in  order  to  spend  LEAA  funds  effec- 
tively, proper  planning  is  paramount.  While  realizing  that  planning  is  expen- 
sive and  that  it  diverts  some  funds  away  from  operating  agencies,  we  feel  that 
without  comprehensive  planning,  funds  will  not  be  translated  into  overall  attain- 
ment of  system-wide  goals.  Similarly,  it  is  our  experience  that  where  proper 
planning  is  lacking,  the  criminal  justice  agencies  only  reinforce  already  archaic 
operations  with  little  regard  to  maximizing  efforts  toward  true  criminal  justice 
reform. 

Under  the  current  Legislative  Act,  LEAA  distributes  planning  funds  to  the 
states,  and  the  states  set  up  regional  planning  councils  to  utilize  these  funds  for 
project  planning.  However,  many  states  like  Louisiana  have  9  regions  within 
their  state,  and  the  40%  planning  funds  available  for  pass-through  do  not  ade- 
quately finance  large  city  high  crime  area  planning  activities. 

In  the  past,  LEAA  has  supplemented  planning  funds  to  large  cities  by  award- 
ing discretionary  grants  to  the  CJCC's  for  planning.  This  has  been  phased  out 
with  the  recent  discretionary  guidelines  and  could  adversely  affect  cities  like 
New  Orleans  which  have  not  received  enough  state  funds  to  do  the  type  of  plan- 
ning job  which  is  required  under  the  Act.  Therefore,  States  should  be  mandated 
to  allocate  adequate  planning  funds  to  large  urban  centers  with  high  crime 
rates  on  a  priority  basis,  with  set  minimums  of  not  less  than  a  base  of  $200,000 
per  City  with  populations  of  500,000  or  more. 

Another  issue  I  would  like  to  highlight  to  the  Committee  is  the  stated  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  as  amended,  with  specific  reference  to  the 
amount  of  action  funds  available  for  crime  control  programs.  If  we  can  reem- 
phasize  the  fact  that  criminal  justice  operates  on  the  local  level,  be  it  with 
cities,  parishes,  or  counties,  then  we  should  direct  all  available  resources  to  the 
area  where  that  system  operates. 

Crime  is  in  the  streets  of  our  large  cities.  It  diminishes  in  concentration  the 
further  you  get  from  the  core  cities  to  the  rural  areas.  I  recommend,  therefore, 
a  strategy  that  LEAA  explicitly  identify  the  high  crime  areas  of  the  nation  and 
then  embark  upon  a  program  to  eliminate  or  substantiallv  reduce  such  crime  I 
further  recommend  that  Congress  mandate  LEAA  to  direct  all  available  re- 
sources primarily  to  those  urban  areas  which  have  high  crime  problems,  much 
like  the  commitment  to  the  Impact  City's  Program.  Our  experience  thus  far 
with  the  use  of  action  funds,  clearly  establishes  the  necessitv  for  giving  local 
"%io1  ,f  ^/"'"^'^^  ^i-«^ater  flexibility  in  managing  crime  control  funds, 
thr^.^  IL  7^.  ^f''*^  immense  duplication  of  efforts  and  waste  in  funds  on 
the  local  and  state  level.  In  our  agency,  LEAA  monitors  projects  and  performs 
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audits ;  GAO  audits  projects ;  the  FBI  does  spot  checks  of  programs ;  each  state 
monitors  and  audits  projects ;  and,  the  City  Government  of  New  Orleans  moni- 
tors and  audits  projects.  I  think  this  is  a  massive  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  funds. 
It  dilutes  the  amount  of  money  available  for  crime  fighting  and  substitutes  for 
that  struggle  an  army  of  accountants.  I  would  suggest  that  since  large  cities 
have  the  necessary  checks  and  balances  to  monitor  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  local  dollars,  that  this  mechanism  be  utilized  and  certified  as  the  prime  agency 
responsible  for  the  monitoring  of  all  LEAA  expenditures  allocated  to  local  areas. 
I  believe  other  federal  programs  have  demonstrated  by  now  that  large  cities 
have  the  capability  to  administer  block  grants  of  funds.  Under  the  existing  sys- 
tem each  budget  change  has  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Planning  Agency 
and  then,  in  turn,  LEAA  for  amounts  past  15%  of  the  approved  budgets.  This, 
we  feel,  is  unnecessary  and  causes  undue  delay  in  executing  projects. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  block  grants  be  mandated  to  large  cities  that 
have  developed  a  local  planning  capacity,  and  that  these  funds  be  based  on  popu- 
lation, crime  rates,  and  levels  of  law  enforcement  activities.  Additionally,  LEAA 
should  delegate  to  these  units  complete  grants  management  authority. 

While  we  have  been  reasonably  successful  in  implementing  planned  projects 
(90%  of  our  fiscal  1972  funds  are  encumbered),  we  feel  that  the  existing  LEAA 
Act  is  not  presently  structured  to  handle  continuation  grants.  For  example,  in 
New  Orleans  we  are  constructing  a  new  parish/county  prison,  and  because  of  the 
coordination  needed  in  securing  the  necessary  land  and  local  bond  funds  to 
match  (a  total  of  $15.2  million),  the  City's  CJCC  had  to  file  a  series  of  grant 
applications  to  LEAA  and  the  State  Planning  Agency  over  a  two  year  period. 

This  was  due  primarily  to  the  lack  of  LEAA  funds  to  participate  fully  in  the 
project  at  its  inception.  Hampered  by  our  local  Home  Rule  Charter  which  pro- 
hibits awarding  contracts  without  "cash-in-hand",  the  City  was  forced  to  build 
up  a  cash  reserve  of  funds  in  order  to  let  a  first  phase  construction  contract.  In 
the  meantime,  because  LEAA  grants  expire  on  a  yearly  basis,  numerous  exten- 
sions were  requested  and  will  continually  need  to  be  requested  throughout  the 
project. 

I  make  this  illustration  only  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  LEAA,  as  presently 
structured,  does  not  have  the  capability  to  participate  with  ease  in  multi-year 
construction  grants.  However,  such  capital  projects  are  necessary  to  criminal 
justice  planning  and  programming.  Therefore,  I  recommend  that  Part  E  of  the 
existing  Act  be  amended  to  take  into  consideration  such  projects,  and  that  fund- 
ing be  at  a  realistic  level. 

From  the  points  which  I  have  mentioned  and  our  experience  in  New  Orleans 
thus  far,  we  believe  there  are  basic  crime  control  planning  and  implementation 
elements  which  should  be  taken  into  account  while  this  committee  is  consider- 
ing new  financial  aid  systems  for  reducing  crime  in  our  country. 

First,  under  existing  legislation  and  proposals  presented  thus  far,  it  is  ques- 
tionable where  the  true  direction  of  the  nation's  crime  control  program  is  being 
aimed.  It  is  our  feeling  that  the  basic  unit  should  be  the  large  urban  centers  with 
rising  or  high  crime  rates,  and  that  the  intent  of  any  new  legislation  and  any 
subsequent  appropriations  should  be  directed  to  these  areas. 

Second,  we  feel  that  the  match  provision  should  be  eliminated  in  any  grant- 
in-aid  program.  While  this  may  be  translated  into  a  support  of  special  revenue 
sharing,  we  still  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  delivery  of  revenue  sharing 
payments  through  the  States  to  urban  centers  and  high  crime  areas  should  be 
paramount  in  any  deliberation. 

fThird,  that  cities  with  high  crime  rates  should  develop  comprehensive  multi- 
year  plans :  that  those  plans  should  be  funded  with  block  grants  from  the  states ; 
and,  that  the  cities  be  given  authority  to  execute  and  manage  those  plans.  We 
would  propose  that  once  a  comprehensive  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
Planning  process,  a  large  city  which  receives  a  block  grant  should  not  have  to  file 
individual  applications  for  grants  to  the  SPA  in  order  to  have  portions  of  that 
plan  funded. 

Fourth,  that  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  criminal  justice  financial  aid 
be  distributed  in  the  form  of  action  grants  to  the  states,  and  that  a  minimal 
amount  be  retained  by  the  National  Administration  to  be  used  to  support  such 
programs  as  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice.  It 
is  our  feeling  that  the  Discretionary  Programs  administered  thus  far  have  not 
focused  on  significant  criminal  justice  problems.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  the 
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Administration's  Impact  Cities  Program  which,  while  providing  additional  funds 
to  selected  large  cities,  established  a  local  planning  process  supplemented  by 
significant  action  funds.  We  feel  this  approach  should  be  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  However,  we  feel  that  the  proper  vehicle  for  this  type  of  program 
is  a  system  of  block  grants  to  large  cities  through  the  State  Planning  process. 

Fifth,  that  a  complete  separation  be  identified  in  any  legislation  between  plan- 
ning funrls  available  to  units  of  local  government  and  action  funds.  This,  we  feel, 
would  insure  tliat  a  planning  iirocess  would  be  established  legitimately,  without 
detracting  from  monies  available  for  action  programs. 

This  completes  my  presentation,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  again  like  to  thank 
the  Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  this  most  important  matter.  I 
have  Frank  Vacarella,  director  of  our  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Committee, 
here  with  us  today,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SARAH  C.   CAREY,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  LAW- 
YERS' COMMITTEE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS  UNDER  LAW— Resumed 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mrs.  Carey,  would  you  return  now  to  the  stand 
for  questioning,  please.  We  were  talking  about  employment  discrimi- 
nation and  I  think  you  answered  that. 

Aside  from  employment  discrimination,  do  you  know  if  LEAA  has 
taken  any  steps  to  JDrevent  discrimination  of  minorities  as  they  are 
processed  through  the  criminal  justice  system  itself? 

And  can  we  expect  that  section  308,  if  enacted,  would  be  broadly 
interpreted  and  enforced? 

Mrs.  Carf.y.  As  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  almost  no  attention  by 
LEAA  to  discriminatory  handling  of  minorities  in  various  phases  of 
the  system. 

When  we  reviewed  the  grants  that  the  Institute  had  made,  for  exam- 
ple, there  had  been  no  grants  in  this  area,  even  though  there  is  a  great 
need  for  research.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  the  only  research  data 
that  has  been  collected  was  collected  by  various  private  groups  working 
in  the  South  and  by  a  California  court,  looking  at  the  problem  of 
arrest  records. 

But  there  is  practically  no  accurate  measurement  of  the  way  that 
minorities  get  treated.  And  LEAA  has  not  contributed  to  that  knowl- 
edge, and  they  have  taken  no  steps  to  correct  situations  where  there  is 
such  abuse. 

They  have,  as  I  understand — and  this  is  awfully  hard  to  get  hold  of; 
maybe  you  can  get  hold  of  it — done  some  special  studies  in  the  eight 
cities  that  were  selected  for  the  high  impact  program,  where  they  have 
attempted  to  assess  discriminatory  allocation  of  resources  within  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

Those  are  not  available  to  the  public  now.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
plan  to  do  with  them. 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  administration  bill  would  repeal  section 
518(b)  of  the  current  law,  which  prevents  conditioning  a  grant  upon 
the  adoption  by  an  applicant  or  grantee  of  a  percentage  ratio,  quota 
system,  or  other  program  to  achieve  racial  balance,  or  to  eliminate 
racial  imbalance  in  any  law  enforcement  agency. 

If  we  did  repeal  518(b),  would  it  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
condition  or  deny  grants  on  this  basis  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  To  discontinue  grants  on  the  grounds  that  agencies 
have  not  achieved  a  sufficient  representation  of  minorities? 
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Chairman  Kodino.  That's  correct. 

Mrs.  Carey.  I  think  that  the  agency  is  almost  obligated  to  do  that, 
under  the  new  requirements  of  title  VII,  as  well  as  title  VI.  As  you 
know,  title  VII  was  amended  last  year  to  include  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  which  include  law  enforcement  agencies. 

So  I  think  there  is  already  existing  Federal  law  on  the  books  to 
make  it  pretty  clear  that  the  State  and  local  agencies  are  proscribed 
from  discriminating  against  minorities  in  their  hiring  practices. 

The  question,  which  is  really  what  you  are  getting  at,  is  what  can  be 
done  to  make  LEAA  more  active  in  both  assessing  the  problem  and 
enforcing  it. 

They  have  had  the  law  on  the  books.  It  is  a  very  clear  law  but  they 
have  not  been  vigorous  in  applying  it.  It  is  certainly  not  an  area  of 
exceptional  leadership.  It  might  be  helpful  to  include  something  more 
in  the  statute,  or  else  in  the  record,  to  express  Congress  feeling  that 
it  is  terribly  important  within  these  agencies  that  deal  so  heavily  with 
minority  persons  in  the  population  to  have  a  strong  antidiscrimination 
policy. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  State  plan- 
ning agencies  have  actually  resorted  to  discrimination  or  discrimina- 
tion has  happened  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Well,  the  people  we  worked  with  in  South  Carolina 
pointed  out  that  in  both  their  State  agency  and  the  subunits  within  a 
State  there  was  a  gross  underrepresentation  of  minorities.  I  believe 
minorities,  blacks,  comprise  about  34  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
State  and  the  representation  on  the  planning  agency  was  down  to 
between  10  and  20  percent,  something  substantially  below  the  State 
population  rate. 

In  tlie  early  stages  I  know  that  Massachusetts  had  very  poor  repre- 
sentation of  minorities.  Some  of  the  States  in  the  Southwest  are  really 
underrepresented  in  terms  of  Chicanos,  although  they  do  have  a 
proper  number  of  blacks. 

LEAA  itself,  as  you  know,  has  a  draft  regulation  that  would  require 
the  SPA's  to  include  minorities  on  the  planning  bodies  commensurate 
with  their  percentage  of  the  population.  A  deviation  between  the  per- 
cent of  minorities  in  the  population  and  the  number  on  the  planning 
bodies,  that  would  be  a  prima  facie  case  of  discrimination. 

Now  there  is  a  big  fight  going  on  as  to  whether  that  will  actually 
be  issued  as  a  formal  regulation  by  the  agency.  But  I  think  it  should. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  positive  step. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Has  LEAA  at  the  Federal  level,  and  have  the 
States  at  their  level,  done  an  adequate  job,  in  your  opinion,  in  seeing 
that  the  Federal  moneys  are  being  appropriately  distributed  among 
police,  courts,  and  corrections,  and  which  of  these  areas  is  most  likely 
to  suffer  if  we  adopt  the  administration's  proposal  approach? 

Mrs.  Carey.  The  initial  history  of  the  act  indicated  very  heavy  em- 
phasis on  the  police.  It  is  still  pretty  heavy,  particularly  considering 
that  the  police  get  a  tremendous  chunk  of  State  and  local  funds.  They 
are  not  one  of  the  agencies  of  the  criminal  justice  system  that  could  be 
considered  the  most  deprived,  by  any  means. 

If  you  listen  to  someone  like  Henry  Ruth,  who  is  head  of  New  York 
City's  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council,  he  always  makes  the 
point  that  the  police  get  so  much  money  out  of  his  State  and  his  city 
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budget  that  he  makes  a  deliberate  effort  to  use  LEA  A  funds  for  court, 
corrections,  narcotics,  and  other  programs. 

New  York  is,  of  course,  always  way  out  of  whack.  But  our  experi- 
ence with  other  States  shows  that  the  courts  and  court-related  agen- 
cies are  generally  underfunded — so  that  where  probation  and  parole 
are  tied  into  the  courts  instead  of  corrections,  they  tend  to  get 
underplayed. 

Public  defenders  are  grossly  underfunded.  We  found  that  LEAA 
had  given  something  like  $30,000  worth  of  grants  to  public  defenders 
as  compared  to  public  prosecutors  where  they  have  invested  many 
millions.  And  that  is,  again,  repeated  on  the  State  level,  with  some 
exceptions. 

The  courts  are  a  difficult  problem,  partly  because  nobody  has  figured 
out  what  to  do  with  them  except  to  hire  managers  and  computers  for 
them.  And  there  has  been  very  little  effort  to  really  look  at,  say,  tak- 
ing away  traffic  problems  from  the  courts,  or  resolving  petty  disputes 
that  now  clog  up  the  courts  and  transferring  them  to  some  other  kind 
of  administrative  tribunal. 

There  has  been  none  of  that  basic  kind  of  experimentation.  It  has 
just  been  computers  and  managers.  And  I  think  part  of  the  problem  is 
that  judges  don't  want  to  mess  with  outside  funds;  they  prefer  to  re- 
main independent. 

So,  it  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  LEAA  agencies.  But  that  is 
one  area  where  they  really  haven't  figured  out  how  to  get  in  and  it  is  a 
key  area,  of  course,  to  the  whole  criminal  justice  system. 

The  youth  area  is  another  problem.  Although  the  money  allocation 
is  not  as  low  as  in  regard  to  the  courts,  it  is  another  area  where  nobody 
quite  has  been  able  to  figure  out  what  to  do,  despite  the  rapidly  rising 
youth  crime  rates. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mrs.  Carey,  do  you  think  that  the  National  Insti- 
tute might  do  an  effective  job  in  this  area  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  I  think  they  certainly  should.  If  the  Institute  is  to  play 
the  role  that  was  contemplated  for  it  originally  and  that  I  suggested 
this  morning  it  ought  to  play  with  reduced  Federal  involvement  in 
the  program,  I  think  the  Institute  certainly  should  be  directed  to  do 
that  kind  of  research. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Institute  probably  should  file  some  kind  of 
an  annual  plan  with  the  Congress  telling  them  what  areas  they  want 
to  focus  on  so  that  if  the  Congress  feels  there  is  a  priority  area  that  is 
being  neglected,  they  can  add  it  to  the  plan. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  Your  report,  like  the  report  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  is  highly  critical  of  excessive  expenditures 
of  LEAA  funds  on  police  hardware  at  the  expense  of  other  areas  of 
criminal  justice.  A  number  of  the  witnesses  we  have  heard  tell  us  these 
purchases  are  really  not  abusive  at  all. 

They  say  the  1968  act  was  passed  in  part  to  meet  the  needs  of  police 
departments  operating  with  outdated  equipment. 

I'm  wondering  if  you  might  respond  to  those  kinds  of  comments  and, 
more  importantly,  tell  us  whether  you  feel  special  revenue  sharing  is 
likely  to  encourage,  or  to  better  control,  excessive  expenditure  in  these 
areas. 
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Mrs.  Carey.  I  certainly,  would  not  buy  the  Attorney  General's  in- 
terpretation of  the  statute,  that  the  statute  as  presently  written  is 
essentially  a  fiscal  relief  program  for  hard  pressed  criminal  justice 
agencies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  if  there  were  enough  legal  resources 
around,  that  interpretation  would  call  for  a  good  lawsuit  to  try  and  get 
a  more  accurate  statutory  interpretation  through  the  courts. 

But  it's  clear  that  Congress  was  not  as  strong  as  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion, in  insisting  that  the  funds  be  directed  exclusively  toward  reform 
programs. 

What  they  really  did  was  to  give  the  Attorney  General  the  author- 
ity to  spend  the  money  in  a  manner  that  would  encourage  institutional 
reforms,  without  putting  in  an  express  proscription  against  equipment 
type  expenditures. 

But  I  think  if  you  go  back  through  the  legislative  history  and  the 
various  reports  and  so  on  that  preceded  it,  the  genesis  for  a  Federal 
role  was  the  thought  that  the  Feds  should  provide  something  different 
from  straight  local  expenditures.  Things  like  street  lighting  and  billy 
clubs  and  uniforms  and  squad  cars  and  that  kind  of  thing  are  appropri- 
ate— they  are  necessary — but  they  are  not  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  come  in  and  buy.  The  Federal  Government  should  buy 
the  things  over  and  above  that,  that  help  the  department  to  engage  in 
long-range  planning  on  what  they  ought  to  do. 

The  act  certainly  authorizes  expenditures  for  reform  programs  and 
exchange  programs.  And  I  think  a  lot  of  the  police  chiefs  that  we 
have  talked  to  in  the  course  of  our  study  have  described  how  difficult 
it  is  to  develop  a  new  program. 

If  you  were  Chief  Igleburger  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  you  were  trying 
to  develop  a  new  way  to  deploy  your  men  on  patrol,  or  to  try  and  han- 
dle conflicts  in  a  new  manner,  that  is  a  far  more  difficult  process,  and 
probably  less  expensive,  than  going  out  and  buying  the  helicopters  that 
the  gentleman  here  before  was  referring  to. 

In  some  ways  it  is  an  easy  way  out  to  get  hardware.  There  is  no 
(juestion  that  the  equipment  people  are  really  pushing.  They  are  good, 
aggressive  American  businessmen.  And  there  are  no  standards  imposed 
by  LEAA  or  the  States.  So  it  is  kind  of  a  natural  tendency  when 
money  is  flowing  freely  without  direction,  and  there  is  a  growing  mar- 
ket, for  the  market  to  absorb  it. 

Chairman  Rodino.  One  final  question,  Mrs.  Carey. 

You  noted  in  your  testimony  that  the  so-called  assumption-of- 
costs  provision  is  eliminated  by  the  administration  proposal.  And 
under  that  proposal  there  is  no  intention  expressed  by  the  Congress 
that  the  localities  show  a  willingness  to  adopt  and  fund  a  demonstra- 
tion project,  even  if  it  has  proved  successful  for  a  number  of  years. 

Would  you  think  that  an  elimination  of  this  provision  is  consistent 
with  the  express  purposes  of  the  1968  act  to  stimulate  and  perpetuate 
local  initiatives? 

Mrs.  Carey.  No  ;  I  don't.  I  think  it  is  a  contradiction.  I  think  that 
guaranteeing  a  Federal  layering  of  funds  that  will  come  for  an  unde- 
fined period  of  time  for  anything  that  the  localities  want  to  purchase 
in  the  area  of  law  enforcement  will  tend  to  create  an  artificial  series 
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of  programs  that  are  not  integrated  into  the  normal  legislative  and 
appropriation  processes  that  occurs  within  the  States. 

I  think  you  have  a  danger  of  creating  the  same  kind  of  unaccount- 
able appendage  that  we  have  created  in  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
System,  which  no  State  cares  about,  really.  They  take  it  because  the 
money  is  there  but  they  do  not  have  any  active  involvement  or  com- 
mitment to  it.  And  I  think  unless  you  find  some  way  of  building  a 
program  into  the  State  governing  process,  and  that  means  the  legisla- 
tures and  the  city  councils  and  so  on,  it  is  just  going  to  be  an  appendage. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hutchinson? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mrs.  Carey,  in  your  testimony  this  morning,  as 
I  recall,  you  made  the  point  that  the  matching  requirements  in  the 
present  law  at  least  afford  State  legislatures  and  local  governing 
bodies  some  leverage  over  the  administration  of  programs  at  the 
State  and  local  levels.  Does  that  suggest  that  you  favor  a  continuation 
of  the  matching  requirement  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  No.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  magic  in  the  match.  I 
think  what  is  important  is  finding  some  way  to  get  State  legislatures 
involved  in  deciding  the  funding  priorities.  And,  as  I  suggested  in  my 
testimony,  that  could  be  achieved  equally  well,  perhaps  better,  by 
having  the  State  plan  filed  with  the  State  legislature,  to  sit  there  for 
60  days  or  some  period  of  time,  during  which  the  legislature  could 
comment  or,  suggest  changes.  It  could  also  be  achieved  by  passing 
the  Federal  funds  through  the  regular  State  appropriations  process. 

It  is  difficult  in  these  programs  where  the  Federal  Government  is 
providing  all  the  money  to  get  any  kind  of  legislative  involvement. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  want  to  indicate  my  concern  with  you  about  the 
importance  of  involvement  of  State  legislative  bodies  in  this  process. 
As  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  years  ago,  my  first  reaction  to 
Federal  programs  in  any  area  was  that  it  looked  as  though  it  was  a 
clever  arrangement  to  completely  bypass  the  lawmaking  branch  of 
the  State  government. 

Do  you  know  whether,  in  any  State  there  are  now  local  laws  and 
practices  that  include  a  presentation  of  plans  to  the  legislature  for 
review  over  a  limited  period  of  time  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  No,  I  don't.  Of  the  States  that  we  looked  at,  California 
had  passed  a  law  that  went  through  both  houses  of  the  legislature, 
that  would  require  such  a  filing.  But  it  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor, 
apparently  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  veto  was  not  overridden  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  It  was  not  overridden,  that  is  right.  And  California  is 
really  the  only  legislature  that  has  held  oversight  hearings,  for  ex- 
ample. They  had  an  assembly  committee  on  criminal  justice  that  has 
held  extensive  hearings  and  gotten  the  State  planning  agency  people 
to  come  in  and  explain  what  they  are  doing  and  explain  why  they  are 
allocating  money  the  way  they  are.  A  very  thorough  review  of  the 
program  was  conducted  by  that  body. 

In  Massachusetts  the  State  planning  agency  has  begun  to  develop 
a  good  relationship  with  the  legislature,  so  they  have  gotten  some  sub- 
stantive bills  through.  They  have  not  had  any  involvement  in  terms  of 
an  overall  review  of  the  program.  They  persuaded  the  legislature,  for 
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example,  to  assume  the  cost  of  one  of  the  corrections  programs,  which 
is  a  very  big  thing.  And  they  also  got  them  to  pass  a  privacy  bill,  a 
State  bill,  to  protect  against  the  abuses  of  some  of  the  computer  in- 
formation systems  that  I  discussed  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  apparently  they  did  not  succeed  in  the  Eox- 
bury  program. 

Mrs.  Carey.  That  is  right.  And  there  are  other  programs  like  that. 
It  isn't  regularized.  And  there  is  no  requirement  and  there  is  nothing 
inherent  in  the  structure  of  the  planning  body,  that  insures  communi- 
cation with  the  legislature.  It  just  depends  on  the  head  of  the  planning 
body  who  is  sensible  enough  to  see  that  legislative  involvement  is 
important. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Generally,  am  I  to  understand  the  approach  of 
your  committee  to  be  that  the  revenue-sharing  approach  won't  work 
and  that  you  want  more  Federal  direction  than  that  bill  provides  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Well,  I  don't  think  we  are  wedded  to  any  particular 
orthodoxy.  One  of  our  roles  is  generally  to  look  at  whether  the  Fed- 
eral statutes  are  being  carried  out  the  way  they  get  written  up  here. 
And  it  is  distressing  to  us  that  LEAA  has  been  administered  pursu- 
ant to  the  new  bill,  which  has  not  been  passed  yet,  rather  than  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  the  old  bill,  which  is  still  the  law. 

So,  I  think  we  start  from  that  basis. 

I  do  not  think  that  revenue  sharing  is  necessarily  harmful.  I  think 
I  would  prefer,  general  revenue  sharing,  so  that  the  States  and  local- 
ities could  decide  whether  they  wanted  to  spend  the  money  for  police 
or  for  education. 

But  you  are  earmarking  millions  of  dollars  and  saying  you  have 
to  spend  this  for  law  enforcement,  and  you  have  to  spend  it  in  Minne- 
sota, North  Carolina,  and  so  on.  There  is  a  certain  illogic  in  the  special 
revenue-sharing  approach,  which  says  that  the  States  can  exercise 
free  choice  but  only  within  a  federally  defined  category. 

If  they  had  a  free  choice  across  the  board,  I  think  maybe  that  would 
be  better — if  you  are  going  to  have  revenue  sharing. 

Now,  again,  you  have  a  problem  that  I  discussed  earlier.  And  I 
don't  know  if  there  is  any  answer  to  it.  If  Congress  decides  that  some- 
thing is  a  national  problem,  that  isn't  a  problem  in  the  constitution — 
it  is  not  defense  or  it  is  not  welfare  or  it  is  not  one  of  the  things  out- 
lined in  the  constitution^ — I  think  there  is  a  duty  upon  them  to  define 
what  it  is  about  that  problem  that  they  are  concerned  with,  and  to 
suggest  ways  the  problem  ought  to  be  addressed.  Otherwise,  leave  it 
to  the  States  and  the  localities  altogether. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  would  like  to  make  this  comment  if  I  might : 
If  the  concern  of  our  Government  is  such  about  the  problem  of  crime 
that  it  engages  our  attention  in  such  an  absorbing  way,  certainly  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  spelling  out  some  of  the  national  stand- 
ards, goals,  guidelines,  to  deal  Avith  the  problem. 

And  the  Attorney  General  admits  that  we  do  have  well-documented 
instruments  that  spell  out  with  expertise  how  we  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem of  crime.  And  yet  he  says,  "Leave  it  to  the  localities  anyhow. 
Leave  it  to  the  States."  And  to  me  this  seems  to  be  rather  inconsistent. 

Certainly  if  it  is  that  important,  if  it  is  a  national  problem,  if  it 
engages  our  attention  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  going  to  spend  billions 
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to  assist  the  States  in  this  area,  then  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  "Well, 
look,  these  are  some  of  the  ways  we  should  proceed,  and  these  are  some 
of  the  guidelines." 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  have  one  further  question. 

Our  previous  testimony  indicated  that  approximately  only  $1  out 
of  $18  or  $1  out  of  $19  that  is  expended  in  law  enforcement  today 
comes  through  the  Federal  program ;  the  rest  of  it  is  State  and  local 
money.  In  your  analysis  and  investigations  have  you  found  that  any 
State  or  regional  planning  agencies  address  themselves  as  to  how  the 
$18  or  $19  are  spent,  or  are  all  of  them  concerned  only  with  the  $1 
Federal  share  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  if  it  is  true  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments supply  about  $18  for  every  $1  that  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
pends in  this  program,  then,  under  the  LEAA  program,  the  States 
need  to  file  comprehensive  plans  and  the  localities  have  to  file  plans 
with  the  State. 

Therefore,  do  you  know  whether  those  plans,  as  they  are  developed, 
concern  themselves  with  the  overall  law  enforcement  programs  of  the 
State  or  region,  or  whether  those  plans  concern  themselves  only  with 
how  the  Federal  funds  to  be  received  are  to  be  expended. 

Mrs.  Carey.  Well,  the  plans  are  required  to  set  forth  the  vision  of 
the  agency  concerning  the  overall  problems  in  the  State,  regardless  of 
whether  those  problems  are  going  to  be  covered  by  just  Federal  money. 
So  the  planners  sit  down  in  Michigan  or  Indiana  or  w^herever  and  de- 
scribe what  they  view  as  the  biggest  problems  facing  the  State  and 
how  those  problems  will  be  addressed  over  a  number  of  years. 

They  don't  have  any  control,  over  the  expenditure  of  State  funds  by 
State  departments  of  corrections  or  other  State  and  local  agencies  and 
many  of  them  have  no  political  clout  whatsoever. 

Some  try  and  set  forth  in  the  plan  the  total  State  budget  and  how 
their  money  will  relate  to  it  and  certainly  the  good  ones  do. 

Let  me  refer  back  again  to  New  York  City,  where  Ruth,  who  used 
to  be  the  head  of  the  Institute,  has  deliberately  tried  to  use  the  plan- 
ning vehicle  as  a  means  of,  for  the  first  time,  coordinating  all  the 
money — State  and  Federal — that  pours  into  New  York  City  that  has 
to  do  with  crime. 

That  is  certainly  the  best  way  to  do  it.  But  it  takes  tremendous  po- 
litical support,  because  there  is  no  power  to  do  that  in  the  legislation. 
The  legislation  does  not  grant,  as  it  cannot,  the  local  planning  body 
the  right  to  control  the  use  of  other  funds. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  I  understand  your  response  might  be  that 
some  plans  are  trying  to  be  truly  comprehensive,  but  that  for  the  most 
part  they  are  concerned  only  with  the  funds  over  which  they  have  di- 
rect control  and,  for  the  most  part,  that  means  LEAA  funds. 

Mrs.  Carey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Mrs.  Carey,  your  statement  is  so  good  that  I  really 
do  not  have  any  particular  questions  with  respect  to  the  points  you 
made  in  there.  But  I  would  like  to  try  to  expand  on  them  and  clarify 
them  a  little  bit. 

You  mentioned  the  Stanton  bill,  which  is  also  a  revenue-sharing 
bill,  though  it  has  more  guidelines  in  it  with  respect  to  how  the  funds 
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that  were  passed  through  to  State  and  local  governments  would  be 
eligible.  But  of  course,  unlike  the  administration  bill,  it  would  bypass 
the  State  governments  to  the  extent  of  the  passage  of  funds  that  would 
go  to  local  areas. 

Subject  to  the  point  you  made  with  respect  to  standards  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  do  you  think  that  the  Stanton  bill,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a 
workable  approach  and  a  desirable  approach  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  I  think  if  revenue-sharing  is  the  preferred  pattern  for 
distributing  funds — and  there  are  a  lot  of  good  arguments  for  it — the 
longer  you  watch  the  Federal  Cabinet  agencies  trying  to  administer 
programs,  the  more  you  believe  that  they  should  not.  Then  your  bill's 
provision  for  guaranteeing  a  role  for  the  cities  is  terribly  important. 

For  example :  Pennsylvania  doesn't  have  a  bad  program.  They  have 
a  reasonably  good  one,  at  least  in  recent  years.  But  the  whole  network 
is  controlled  by  the  Governor.  The  Governor  selects  the  membership 
of  the  regional  planning  boards.  His  people  hire  the  staff  of  those 
planning  bodies.  It  is  essentially  very  much  a  State-controlled  opera- 
tion. And  that  is  true  of  a  number  of  other  States  where  you  have  that 
type  of  political  tradition. 

If  you  are  really  going  to  talk  about  the  new  federalism,  or  what- 
ever we  are  approaching,  I  think  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  local 
governments  have  to  be  built  up.  At  present  they  are  in  many  ways 
like  the  Emperor's  new  clothes,  in  terms  of  leadership. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  The  thing  that  impresses  me  is  that  if  the  system 
is  not  working,  the  local  people  are  going  to  be  the  ones  who  know 
about  it  first,  and  they  are  in  a  position  to  take  corrective  action,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  replacing  the  people  who  are  not  doing  that. 

Mrs.  Carey.  They  are  only  if  you  build  in  some  kind  of  legislative 
review  and  insist  on  public  hearings  or  some  kind  of  accountability. 
Merely  relying  on  the  fact  that  every  3  years  the  members  of  the  plan- 
ning body,  coroner  and  sheriff  get  reelected,  not  as  planners  but  as 
coroners  or  sheriffs,  I  don't  think,  provides  enough  control. 

Mr.  Seuberling.  I  think  I  would  agree  with  that. 

Suppose,  in  addition  to  that,  the  act  did  specify  some  guidelines  for 
cities  to  follow  when  they  received  these  funds.  It  did  not  say  that 
their  plan  had  to  conform* to  any  particular  qualifications  or  that  they 
had  to  show  that  they  could  meet  the  guidelines  in  advance,  but  that 
there  would  be  an  evaluation  process  after  the  fact  to  determine 
whether  they  met  the  guidelines,  and  if  they  didn't,  I  don't  know  what 
Avould  be  the  sanction,  but  there  would  be  some  sort  of  sanction,  if 
nothing  else,  publicity. 

Would  you  think  that  would  tend  to  counteract  the  lact  of  controls 
that  revenue  sharing  would  otherwise  have? 

Mrs.  Carey.  You  are  saying  that  the  evaluations  that  are  conducted 
of  the  approved  programs  would  be  against  a  set  of  either  State  or 
national  guidelines? 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Carey.  Yes,  I  think  you  have  to  have  some  kind  of  sanction.  It 
is  sort  of  a  contradiction  of  terms  to  have  guidelines  that  are  purely 
advisory,  just  as  it  is  to  have  a  plan  that  doesn't  have  to  be  followed, 
which  is  what  we  have  in  the  program  right  now.  Guidelines  should 
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be  applied  as  performance  standards,  with  violations  resulting  in  an 
interruption  of  funding. 

The  plan  could  be  viewed  as  a  vehicle  that  would  allow  the  public  to 
know  what  is  going  on.  Keep  the  publishing  requirements  and  openness 
requirements  that  the  Attorney  General  has  added  in  his  bill.  And 
allow  community  groups  that  are  very  concerned  about  the  location  of 
new  corrections  institutions,  about  the  organization  of  new  court 
systems,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  to  lobby  against  the  plan. 
'  They  should  be  able,  by  advance  access  to  the  planning  documents, 
to  have  some  kind  of  input,  even  if  it  is  only  a  veto.  The  plan  could 
play  a  sort  of  democratic  process  opening  role,  with  the  guidelines 
being  used  to  set  a  standard  for  evaluation. 

Chairman  Rodino.  On  that  point,  Mrs.  Carey,  the  basic  point  I  guess 
regarding  the  administration's  planning  provision  is  that  there  is  no 
approval  requirement.  How  can  the  Government  assure  the  validity  of 
a  State  plan  if  it  has  no  leverage  regarding  funding?  Community 
input,  of  course,  is  badly  needed  in  planning,  but  what  good  is  it  if 
plans  do  not  have  to  be  adhered  to  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Mr.  Seiberling  was  talking  about  the  local  area  plans, 
which  I  think  are  easier  to  handle.  With  the  State  plans,  I  don't  think 
that  there  should  be  any  plans  if  they  are  not  going  to  be  adhered  to. 
I  think  it  is  a  total  waste  of  everybody's  time  and  energy  to  put  out 
the  boilerplate  and  rhetoric  which  makes  up  one-half  of  the  500  pages 
that  comprise  a  State  plan,  if  there  is  not  some  compulsion  to  follow 
whatever  is  stated  in  the  plans. 

We  look  at  a  lot  of  Federal  programs,  the  Hill-Burton  health  pro- 
grams, the  employment  service  program,  the  Headstart  programs,  a 
range  of  programs  that  all  require  plans. 

The  State  agencies  and  localities  have  to  have  flow  charts  and  dia- 
grams, and  sometimes  they  have  to  qualify  very  specifically  what  they 
are  going  to  do,  how  many  people  they  will  find  jobs  for,  and  how 
many  people  they  are  going  to  counsel  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

And  then  the  Federal  funding  agencies  totally  ignore  whether  per- 
formance conforms  with  the  plan,  which  is  somewhat  what  the  Attor- 
ney General's  proposal  suggests.  If  you  are  simply  going  to  file  a  plan 
that  will  sit  somewhere  in  Washington  and  the  only  thing  that  will  be 
published  will  be  the  Attorney  General's  comments  on  it,  that  is 
definitely  a  waste  of  time. 

There  should  be  a  way,  if  any  citizens  group  is  concerned  about  what 
is  going  on,  that  they  should  be  able  to  measure  what  is  going  on  and 
say,  "Hey,  you  said  you  were  going  to  put  40  percent  of  the  money 
this  year  in  the  juvenile  program,  because  of  the  serious  gang  prob- 
lem we  have  had,  and  you  have  put  the  money  into  computers  instead. 
We  want  to  call  you  on  it." 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  Attorney  General  emphasized  in  his  state- 
ment that  if  the  question  had  been  asked  5  years  ago  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  need  for  approval  of  plans,  he  would  have  given  us 
another  answer. 

But  now,  on  the  basis  of  a  maturing  process,  the  States  are  following 
the  best  path  and  we  can  now  fund  them  to  the  tune  of  billions  of 
dollars  having  faith  that  they  can  carry  on  without  standards,  or  that 
they  will  follow  guidelines  without  Federal  leverage  to  ensure  them. 
How  do  you  feel  about  that  statement  by  the  Attorney  General  ? 
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Mrs.  Carey.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous.  If  there  is  going  to  be  any  Fed- 
eral check,  if  you  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  details  of  a  plan,  you 
could  have  a  three-page  filing  which  sets  forth  the  things  that  they 
are  going  to  do  during  the  year. 

Even  if  you  look  at  it  from  the  accounting  point  of  view,  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  responsibility  to  find  out  if  the  money  is  going 
to  be  spent  the  way  the  State  said  it  was  going  to  be  spent. 

I  think  probably  the  Attorney  General  is  right  to  the  extent  that 
the  planning  agencies  have  matured  somewhat  in  the  4  years  they  have 
been  in  existence.  But  they  still  don't  consider  their  own  plans  as  any 
kind  of  a  firm  guideline  to  what  they  do. 

And  this  is  the  interesting  thing  with  LEA  A  figures.  If  you  ask 
them  how  much  money  was  spent  on  police,  they  will  tell  you  the 
figures  projected  in  the  plan.  It  was  estimated  that  only  30  percent 
of  the  funds  would  be  spent  on  police. 

But  2  years  later  when  you  look  to  see  how  the  money  was  handed 
out,  there  are  entirely  different  percentages.  I  think  the  Congress  has 
a  right  to  know  where  the  money  is  going. 

Chairman  Eodino.  ^Yhat  about  the  appealing  and  attractive  argu- 
ment for  the  local  municipalities  that  there  will  not  be  this  redtape? 
Mrs.  Carey.  I  have  heard  the  redtape  argimients,  and  I  still  haven't 
seen  the  case  made  to  me  as  to  where  all  the  redtape  occurs.  One  of 
the  things  we  found  in  looking  at  Massachusetts,  for  example,  was 
that  it  takes  6  months  at  a  minimum  to  get  any  funds  released  under 
Federal  grant  programs  through  the  city  of  Boston.  Three-quarters  of 
the  redtape  problems  of  the  city  of  Boston  are  for  signoff  and  that 
kind  of  thing. 

It  is  true  in  almost  every  State  that  the  process  of  getting  the  money 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  and  into  the  hands  of  the  person  who  is 
going  to  use  it  is  a  cumbersome  one.  But  it  is  unclear  how  much  diffi- 
culty is  caused  by  the  Federal  agency  and  how  much  is  caused  by 
State  and  local  agency  requirements. 

Chairman  Rodino.  You  admit,  though,  you  concede,  that  there  have 
been  some  obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  funds.  Don't  you  think  that 
this  has  slowed  the  process  of  trying  to  do  something  about  this  prob- 
lem of  crime? 

Mrs.  Carey.  The  House  Government  Operations  Committee  showed 
that  the  money  didn't  flow  very  rapidly.  But  again,  nobody  has  demon- 
strated to  me,  anyway,  the  extent  to  which  that  is  the  Federal  agency's 
fault. 

One  of  the  things  we  found  in  California  was  that  the  State  agency — 
this  was  true  in  Arkansas,  I  believe  also  and  a  couple  of  other  States — 
couldn't  get  rid  of  the  money  fast  enough,  because  the  local  agencies 
didn't  know  how  to  spend  it. 

In  California  the  local  planning  bodies  were  constantly  reorganiz- 
ing themselves  so  they  were  not  prepared  to  receive  the  funds.  And 
in  other  States,  the  localities  just  have  not  had  the  projects  lined  up. 
So  it  is  unclear  precisely  the  reason  for  those  delays.  And  I  am 
not  sure  it  is  all  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  agency. 

Chairman  Rodino.  So  then  it  may  not  eliminate  fund  flow  problems 
to  go  the  revenues  sharing  route.  Those  are  all  my  questions,  I  think, 
for  now. 
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Mr.  Seiberltng.  I  think  that  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney 
General  was  that  a  good  part  of  the  delay  has  been  in  Washington. 
And  in  some  States  and  perhaps  in  most,  there  has  also  been  a  large 
amount  of  delay  at  the  State  level.  So  our  theory  was :  Let's  bypass 
at  least  two  of  those  levels  and  get  it  down  to  the  local  government 
as  fast  as  possible.  That  is  the  premise  of  our  bill. 

Now,  I  think  that  what  the  chairman  was  getting  at  in  his  ques- 
tions was  that  this  means  that  you  are  completely  eliminating  any 
initial  screening  of  the  local  government  or  local  law  enforcement 
planning  council's  plans.  And  his  question  was:  Well,  should  there 
be  some  additional  screening  before  the  money  goes  out? 

And  I  was  sort  of  asking,  from  the  other  side :  Well,  if  there  isn't 
any,  should  there  be,  at  least  some  guidelines  for  the  council  to  folloAv 
so  that  you  could  then  have  an  evaluation  process  later  on,  and  have 
something  to  measure  it  against  ? 

And  your  answer  was :  "Well,  yes,  I  guess  there  should  be  guidelines, 
but  there  should  also  be  a  built-in  hearing  process  so  local  citizen 
groups  could  also  give  their  input  and  perhaps  benefit  from  planning 
as  to  the  guidelines." 

Do  you  think  that  the  preliminary  approval  of  the  plan  in  Wash- 
ington or  at  the  State  level  is  important  or  is  it  enough  to  have  guide- 
lines with  some  of  the  other  conditions  you  have  suggested,  to  go 
with  it? 

Mrs.  Carey.  I  have  not  really  thought  about  this  that  much.  If  you 
follow  Mr.  Hutchinson's  line  of  questioning  earlier,  pointing  out  the 
small  percentage  that  the  Federal  funds  represent  of  the  total  either 
State  or  city  budget,  that  would  suggest  that  per  se,  at  least  there 
ought  to  be  a  showing  of  how  their  plan  relates  to  other  funds  that  are 
coming  into  their  area. 

So  if  it  is  a  city — well,  take  Baltimore.  There  is  so  much  that  is  con- 
trolled by  the  State.  Even  the  police  chief  is  selected  by  the  Governor. 
And  many  of  the  agencies  are  State-funded.  To  just  have  a  plan  for 
that  city  by  itself,  with  the  few  elements  that  it  actually  controls, 
would  not  show  you  much. 

Nor  would  it  reflect  much  effort  on  their  part  to  try  and  pull  the 
various  agencies  together  as  a  system. 

So  probably  at  least  you  want  a  showing  of  how  what  the  city  is 
doing  relates  to  its  total  budget  and  to  the  responsibilities  that  the 
State  may  have  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Perhaps  that  is  the  kind  of  minimum  guideline 
that  we  ought  to  put  into  this  statute,  or  into  the  legislative  history, 
and  relate  it  to  the  use  of  the  other  funds,  et  cetera.  Those  would  be 
two  conditions. 

Mrs.  Carey.  I  think  that  would  be  very  useful. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  would  like  to  just  ask  another  question.  Were  you 
here  when  the  CED  representatives  spoke,  Mr.  Weinberg  and  Mr. 
Steadman?  They,  of  course,  had  proposed  that  the  State  take  over 
all  local  law  enforcement  except  the  local  police,  and  that  a  State 
department  of  justice  be  created  in  each  State,  with  State  police  that 
were  responsible  for  statewide  law  enforcement  above  the  local  level. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  that  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  Well,  I  would  have  to  see  it  spelled  out  in  more  detail, 
I  think,  before  I  could  react. 
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I  do  have  the  instant  reaction  of  not  liking  a  beefed-iip  State  police 
role.  I  think  in  certain  areas  like  the  courts,  an  increased  State  role  is 
very  much  needed.  Many  States,  as  you  know,  don't  have  any  kind  of 
coordinating  system  right  now  for  the  courts,  and  judges  of  compara- 
ble powers  in  different  jurisdictions  operate  like  independent  fiefdoms. 
This  way  of  operating  undermines  confidence  in  justice. 

So  I  would  not  have  the  problem  with  the  courts  that  I  would  have 
with  the  police.  And  I  think  probably  the  same  thing  is  true  of  cor- 
rections, that  local  lockup  facilities  tend  to  be  places  where  people  are 
put  awaiting  trial,  with  the  county  running  the  penitentiary  or  the 
place  where  people  go  after  they  have  been  sentenced. 

And  certainly  State  standards  and  State  direction  and  State  powers 
could  be  very  useful  in  the  corrections  field. 

I  guess  the  only  problems  I  would  have  would  be  if  you  really  cen- 
tralized the  powers  of  the  prosecutor  or  the  powers  of  the  police  at  the 
State  level. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  One  other  suggestion  you  made  was  that  the  State 
legislature  be  brought  into  the  picture  as  far  as  the  State  planning 
and  use  of  funds  to  be  used  at  the  State  level  was  concerned,  which 
struck  me  as  being  a  very,  very  excellent  point. 

In  talking  about  guidelines  for  local  government,  would  you  feel 
that  the  State  should  have  a  role  in  establishing  those  guidelines,  or 
should  we  just  have  the  Federal  guidelines,  and  pass  funds  through 
to  the  local  law  enforcement  councils  and  bypass  the  State  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  So  much  of  this  debate  about  revenue  sharing  is  really 
an  abstract  political  science  debate.  Local  government  leadership  is 
so  far  removed  from  the  concepts  being  discussed. 

But,  as  far  as  the  concept  is  concerned,  I  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  States  to  establish  standards.  I  don't  think  the  States 
should  be  in  the  position  of  operational  control,  but  it  would  not  be 
inappropriate  for  State  legislatures  to  set  standards  or  goals  in  other 
fields,  such  as  education.  The  States  are  passing  "accountability"  legis- 
lation, which  says  for  example,  that  the  schools  have  to  enlist  parents 
in  certain  policy  decisions  and  the  schools  must  achieve  certain  per- 
formance levels  by  certain  grades.  In  effect,  the  new  laws  say  how 
teachers  and  administrators  will  be  judged. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  you  couldn't  do  the  same  thing  in  law 
enforcement  and  set  similar  standards.  That  doesn't  mean  that  the 
State  agency  comes  in  and  actually  decides  how  local  police  will  get 
deployed,  any  more  than  they  decide  the  curriculum  for  the  local 
school. 

But  there  is  an  immense  difference  between  standards  and  actual 
control  that  is  perfectly  safe.  But  everybody  seems  to  be  talking  m 
terms  of  the  extremes  only. 

Mr.  Seiberlixg.  It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  has  a 
problem  dealing  with  the  Executive,  and  we  ought  to  realize  that  per- 
haps State  legislatures  have  a  similar  problem,  and  be  conscious  of 
bringing  in  the  State  legislature,  which,  after  all,  is  the  primary  pol- 
icymaking group  in  the  State  government. 
Thank  you.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Carey. 
Chairman  Rodino.  Any  further  questions  ? 
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Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  been  a  very  excellent  witness.  Your 
knowledge  on  this  subject  is  indeed  extraordinary  and  we  all  very 
much  appreciate  your  coming  here  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views. 
Of  course  they  do  not  always  coincide  with  all  the  other  views  that 
have  been  expressed  here. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  is  going  to  accord  your 
views  very  great  consideration. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Carey. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  You  would  not  mind  if  we  called  you  up  for  some 
free  advice  from  time  to  time  ? 

Mrs.  Carey.  I  would  be  delighted. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Carey  follows :] 

Statement  of   Sarah  C.  Carey 

My  name  is  Sarah  C.  Carey.  I  am  Assistant  Director  of  the  Lawyers'  Com- 
mittee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  in  Washington,  D.C.  During  the  past  three 
years,  I  have  worked  extensively  in  problems  relating  to  the  operations  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  and  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  three  reports  analyzing  the  performance  of  the  agency.  I  have 
brought  along  copies  of  two  of  these  reports  "Law  &  Disorder  II"  and  "Law  & 
Disorder  III,"  for  your  information  and  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  record. 

I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  the  Chairman's  request  to  appear  before  you  today 
and  give  my  views  on  H.R.  5613  and  related  matters.  I  should  add  that  the  views 
I  am  about  to  give  are  my  own,  and  are  based  on  the  work  of  the  Lawyers'  Com- 
mittee staff  that  put  together  "Law  &  Disorder  III." 

The  Congress  is  faced  today  with  the  basic  question  of  whether  or  not  to  con- 
tinue providing  substantial  federal  funds  to  assist  state  and  local  governments 
in  the  performance  of  their  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  responsibilities. 
If  that  question  is  resolved  aflBrmatively,  the  Congress  must  then  define  the  na- 
ture of  the  federal  role :  will  it  be  a  simple  effort  to  provide  fiscal  relief  as  the 
Attorney  General  has  proposed,  or  will  it  include  an  effort  to  stimulate  reforms 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  as  the  President's  Crime  Commission  and  Title  I 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  originally  contemplated. 

The  three  reports  that  I  have  assisted  in  preparing  on  the  performance  of 
LEAA  and  the  states  under  Title  I,  suggest  that  administratively  the  Justice 
Department  has  already  made  the  decision  for  the  Congress.  They  have  in  effect 
administered  the  program  as  a  no-strings-attached  revenue  sharing  program,  and 
are  now,  somewhat  belatedly,  asking  the  Congress  to  coniform  the  enabling  legis- 
lation to  their  administrative  preference. 

Specifically,  in  the  four  years  since  its  creation,  LEAA  has  imposed  few  stand- 
ards, guidelines  or  restraints  on  the  states  to  govern  the  expenditure  of  their 
block  grant  funds  and  has  been  loath  to  assist  them  in  evolving  viable  planning 
mechanisms  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  The  agency  has  similarly  failed  to  ad- 
minister the  funds  that  it  controls  for  research  (The  National  institute),  for 
discretionary  programs,  and  for  manpower  training  in  a  manner  that  shows  the 
way  to  the  states  in  designing  new  approaches  to  old  problems.  The  federal  agency, 
as  the  GAO  has  pointed  out,  has  even  refused  to  conduct  evaluations  and  has 
not  required  the  states  to  assume  that  obligation,^  making  it  almost  impossible 
to  determine  what  has  worked.  And  as  you  have  recently  heard  from  the  nation's 
mayors,  LEAA  has  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  technical  assistance — 
including  clearinghouse  services"  on  innovative  programs  developed  by  its  own 
grantees — to  state  and  local  governments,  despite  their  repeated  requests  for 
assistance.' 


1  The  GAO  report  stated  :  "LEAA  has  done  little  toward  making  its  own  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  pro^rrams  or  projects  funded  with  hlock  grants.  Also,  LEAA  has  not 
provided  the  state  planning  agencies  with  the  assistance  necessary  to  perform  such  evalua- 
tions in  the  respective  states." 

-  A  clearinghouse  function  was  just  announced  by  LEAA  in  its  Feb.-March  1972  News- 
letter, four  years  after  the  inception  of  the  program. 

^For  further  documentation  of  the  lack  of  LEAA  guidelines  and  technical  assistance  see 
"The  Cities  and  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  :  A  Review  of  the  Need  for  Federal  Assistance 
to  the  Cities,"  issued  by  the  National  League  of  Cities — U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
March  23,  1973. 
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Finally    the  agency  has  ignored  the  key  tool  provided  by  the  Congress  for 

Jhe  states  and  cities  few  of  the  tools  really  needed  to  fight  crime.  Despite  the 
Sfngrisfonal  Wueprint  of  a  strong  federal  leadership  role  supplementing  state 
and  local  iSitiatives  the  administrators  of  the  program  have  chosen  not  to  exer- 
Se  that  leadership  and  have  instead  simply  "thrown  money  at  the  problem.' 
Consequently  there^as  been  little  overall  increase  in  knowledge  or  expertise 
concerning  what  causes  crime  and  how  to  prevent  it.  

Besides  the  lack  of  federal  leadership,  the  original  design  of  the  Title  I  pro- 
gram has  been  violated  in  another  equally  important  way :  the  Act  intended  the 
federal  funds  to  be  used  as  demonstration  or  stimulation  grants  to  pay  for  reform 
efforts  not  otherwise  covered  in  state  or  local  budgets.  Once  such  projects  were 
proven  successful  it  was  intended  that  the  state  governments  would  assume  tlieir 
costs  =  As  "Law  and  Disorder  III"  demonstrates,  the  states  have  generally  been 
unwilling  to  take  over  successful  projects  even  after  several  years  of  LEAA 
funding  The  federal  program  has  for  the  most  part  not  served  to  stimulate 
increased  state  investments  in  this  area  of  vital  concern.  In  this  respect  also, 
the  special  revenue  sharing  bill  simply  acknowledges  an  already  firmly  estab- 
lished pattern.  ^  „    ,.  ,, 

"Law  &  Disorder  III"  provides  a  complete  statement  of  our  findings  on  the 
LEAA  program.  Instead  of  repeating  those  findings,  the  remainder  of  my  com- 
ments are  addressed  to  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  Atorney  General  (H.R. 

A.  The  State  Planning  Process.  The  Attorney  General's  bill  places  the  planning 
process  in  the  office  of  the  governor,  eliminating  the  requirement  of  a  special  state 
planning  agency.  The  state  must  submit  an  initial  plan  showing  how  it  intends 
to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  act ;  thereafter  it  must  submit  a  plan  every  three 
years  with  annual  updates.  Funding  is  not  contingent  upon  approval  of  the 
plan,  although  the  Attorney  General  is  required  to  file  comments  on  the  Plan. 
Certain  provisions  are  made  to  insure  that  the  meetings  of  planning  organiza- 
tions will  be  open  and  that  state  and  local  plans  will  be  published.  If  sub-state 
planning  bodies  are  created,  local  government  officials  must  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members ;  and  in  developing  its  plan,  the  state  must  consult  with 
"elected  representatives  of  units  of  general  local  government,  representatives 
of  law^  enforcement  agencies,  and  of  public  agencies  maintaining  programs  to 
reduce  and  control  crime  and  delinquency." 

These  proposals  fail  to  correct — and  in  some  instances  exacerbate — the  lack 
of  public  accountability  inherent  in  the  present  planning  process.  Planning  and 
policy  decisions  under  the  LEAA  program  are  exclusively  the  province  of  the 
executive  branch  of  government.  There  is  virtually  no  legislative  review  of 
state  planning  agency  budget  decisions,  funding  allocations  or  policies. 

The  new  proposals,  providing  100%  federal  funding  and  eliminating  the 
requirement  that  state  governments  absorb  the  costs  of  proven  programs,  will 
increase  the  independence,  of  the  anti-crime  program.  This  means  that  fund 
allocations  that  basically  alter  the  structure  and  administration  of  local  crim- 
inal justice  agencies  will  be  made  without  legislative  review  of  any  kind.  There 
is  ample  experience  under  other  100%  federally  funded  programs,  such  as  the 
US  state  employment  service  system,  that  where  the  program  is  isolated  in  the 
Governor's  office  and  the  legislature  takes  no  part  in  it,  performance  levels  are 
poor.  Approval  and  review  by  the  Governors  is  not  enough  to  insure  sound  pro- 
grams responsive  to  the  needs  and  priorities  of  the  state." 

*LEAA  and  Justice  Department  officials  liave  attempted  to  correlate  reductions  in  tlie 
crime  rate  and  the  distribution  of  LEAA  funds.  In  fact,  they  are  unable  to  isolate  the 
factors  that  have  contributed  to  or  caused  crime  reductions  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  the  contention  that  the  minor  increases  in  local  criminal  justice  budgets  resultinj; 
from  LEAA  grants  have  been  a  significant  factor. 

5  42  USCA  §3733(8)  requires  a  demonstration  in  the  state  plan  of  a  willingness  "to 
assume  the  costs  of  improvements  .  .  .  after  a  reasonable  period  of  federal  assirtance." 
The  statute,  as  presently  worded  also  includes  a  non-supplant  provision.  Both  of  those 
sections  are  eliminated  in  the  Attorney  General's  bill. 

'  Chapter  IV  of  "Law  and  Disorder  III"  shows  that  with  the  exception  of  ralifornia,  in 
the  five  States  surveyed  there  has  been  virtually  no  legislative  involvement  in  determining 
how  to  spend  LEAA  funds.  Besides  precluding  review  of  unilateral  executive  decisions, 
this  has  resulted  in  minimal  effort  to  reform  state  criminal  codes  and  other  laws  govern- 
ing the  criminal  justice  system — essential  elements  of  any  serious  anti-crime  program. 
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The  lack  of  legislative  review  is  hardly  compensated  for  by  the  new  provisions 
concerning  publication  of  plans  and  open  meetings.  The  latter  are  a  welcome 
change  in  a  program  that  has  often  been  characterized  by  closed  door  decision- 
making, but  unless  they  are  spelled  out  more  specifically  to  give  the  public  the 
right,  through  defined  procedures,  to  challenge  programs  that  do  not  conform 
with  state  or  federal  regulations  and  standards,  the  right  to  be  informed  will  be 
an  empty  one. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to:  (a)  requiring  formal  approval  by  the  state 
legislature  of  the  basic  state  plan  and  its  yearly  update,  as  well  as  of  state 
standards  developed  to  guide  the  administration  of  the  program.  The  legislative 
approval  could  be  accomplished  by  filing  the  plan  or  standards  with  the  legisla- 
ture for  a  period  of  60  days,  with  full  implementation  if  no  comments  are  forth- 
coming;  and  (b)  mandating  public  hearings  on  all  major  changes  in  the  state 
plan  or  policies,  with  advance  notice  published  in  newspapers  of  general 
circulation. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  any  compulsion  on  the  governor  to  report  or  answer 
to  the  legislature,  the  Attorney  General's  proposal  fails  to  insure  an  adequate 
decision-making  role  the  part  of  local  governments.  As  presently  drafted,  the 
bill  requires  the  state  to  "take  into  account"  the  needs  of  local  governments  and 
to  "encourage  local  initiative"  but  it  does  not  insure  the  local  governments  policy- 
making powers  of  their  own.  The  history  of  the  program  to  date  suggests  that 
unless  the  relationship  of  the  two  levels  of  government  is  spelled  out  in  detail, 
much  time,  energy,  and  duplication  of  effort  will  be  wasted  in  fighting  city-state 
battles  and,  in  many  cases,  the  cities  (or  counties)  will  lose  the  right  to  control 
their  own  destinies.  The  experience  in  the  state  of  Ohio  under  the  metropolitan 
"regional  planning  units"  suggests  that  the  most  effective  way  of  addressing  this 
problem  is  to  require  minimum  state  standards  for  both  planning  and  program- 
ming and  to  give  those  metropolitan  areas  that  conform  with  the  standards  full 
control  of  specified  shares  of  the  funds. 

Thirdly,  the  Attorney-General's  proposals  fail  to  require  sufficient  breadth  of 
representation  in  the  planning  process.  Although  local  elected  oflicials  must  sit 
on  local  planning  bodies  and  must  be  consulted — along  with  representatives  of 
agencies  dealing  with  crime  related  problems — in  the  development  of  the  state 
plan,  there  is  nothing  to  insure  that  the  planning  process  will  not  be  dominated 
by  the  criminal  justice  professionals.  Long  term  planning  and  control  of  funds 
for  anti-crime  agencies  should  no  more  be  the  exclusive  province  of  the  oflicials 
of  these  agencies  than  should  comparable  decisions  in  regard  to  the  public  schools 
be  relegated  to  teachers.  Yet,  lo  date  the  range  of  interests  and  population  groups 
represented  on  LEAA  planning  bodies  has  been  extremely  narrow.  Again,  the 
regulations  developed  for  Ohio's  regional  planning  units  provide  a  model  that 
insures  participation  in  the  planning  and  programming  process  by  those  most 
affected  by  the  institutions  that  comprise  the  criminal  justice  system.'  This  model 
should  be  considered  a  prerequisite  to  state  funding. 

Finally,  I  question  the  utility  or  purpose  of  submitting  state  plans  to  the 
federal  government  without  any  requirement  of  approval  or  any  relationship 
to  funding  decisions.  As  the  "Law  &  Disorder"  series  have  demonstrated,  the 
state  plans  have  not  been  very  enlightening  documents  and  conformance  with 
their  provisions  has  not  been  enforced.  It  is  our  position  that  once  the  federal 
government  undertakes  a  major  grant  program,  it  has  a  responsibility  to  insure 
proper  expenditure  of  funds  in  conformance  with  program  goals.  We  would, 
therefor,  recommend  that  initial  funding  be  contingent  on  the  approval  of  state 
plans  and  continued  funding  be  dependent  on  conformance  with  the  approved 
plan.  Unless  the  plans  have  this  effect,  active  clearance  at  the  state  legislature 
level,  with  state  monitoring  of  performance,  would  be  more  effective  than  passive 
filing  in  Washington.  The  optimum  solution  woidd  be  to  involve  both  levels  of 
government,  with  the  state  review  being  the  more  detailed  one.' 


7  The  regulations  issued  by  Ohio  provide  specifically  that  supervisory  boards  "should 
include  representatives  from  such  groups  of  interests  as  legal  services  agencies,  civil  rights 
groups,  welfare  rights  organizations,  religious  agencies  and  poverty  groups." 

^  Consideration  might  be  given  to  the  manner  in  which  local  community  action  agencies 
are  designated  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  selection  process  is  essentially  a 
local  one,  with  the  Director  of  OEO  responsible  for  "recognizing"  the  local  designation  and 
intervening  only  in  those  cases  where  there  has  been  no  action  or  where  the  action  taken 
is  in  violation  of  general  federal  standards. 
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B  Expenditures  Under  Revenue  Sharing.— 8ec.  301  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion lists  the  kinds  of  programs  for  which  special  revenue  sharing  funds  can 
be  expended  The  programs  are  essentially  those  authorized  unaer  the  present 
Act  but  the  separate  categories  for  corrections,  education  and  training  have 
been  merged  into  general  action  grants.  The  present  matching  grant  provisions 
would  be  eliminated  and  no  preference  is  retained  for  organized  crime  or  not 

^^Pr'oiec?  categories  are  not  weighted,  but  Sec.  303  provides  that  the  state  plan 
must  "thoroughly  address  improved  court  programs  and  practices"  and  must 
include  "a  long-range  all-inclusive  program"  for  the  improvement  of  corrections 
practices.  The  section  adds  that  "Such  programs  must  adequately  reflect  na- 
tional  and   state   standards   for   all   functions   of  the   correctional   and   court 

Insistence  on  court  and  corrections  programs  will  prevent  any  state  from 
totally  ignoring  these  important  areas  of  reform  but  it  would  not  avoid  the 
overemphasis  on  police  hardware  and  management  programs  that  has  char- 
acterized some  state  expenditures.  To  prevent  such  overemphasis  minimal  quotas 
should  probably  be  established  in  the  legislation  to  ensure  attention  to  courts, 
juvenile  delinquency,  white  collar  crime  and  other  priority  areas.  Those  priorities 
could  be  shifted  by  the  Congress  as  program  needs  change. 

Section  303  fails  to  state  how  national  and  state  standards  for  court  and  cor- 
rections programs  will  be  established  and  for  some  reason  no  standards  are 
indicated  for  police  programs.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Attorney 
General  is  proposing  federal  standards  a  time  when  he  is  requesting  a  reduced 
federal  role  in  regard  to  the  program.  If  it  is  decided  that  such  standards  are 
appropriate  (and  some  of  the  recently  completed  work  of  the  National  Com- 
mi.'^sion  on  Standards  and  Goals  has  provided  an  excellent  example  in  certain 
areas),  the  Congress  should  insist  on  their  development  and  application  to  all 
LEAA  funded  programs  including  the  police,  and  should  make  certain  that  the 
Justice  Department's  decisions  about  appropriate  standards  are  subject  to  broad 
public  review.  As  I  have  indicated  above,  state  standards,  subject  to  state  legis- 
lative review  are  highly  desirable. 

Several  other  provisions  of  Sections  301-306  deserve  special  comment : 

Sec.  301  authorizes  but  does  not  require  state  expenditures  for  technical  assist- 
ance and  law  reform.  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  No  state  should  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  program  without  a  commitment  to  these  two  areas.  Most  states 
have  failed  to  assume  the  technical  assistance  role  mandated  by  the  present  act ; 
this  has  resulted  in  wasted  funds  in  rural  areas  and  smaller  cities  that  lack  the 
expertise  to  develop  effective  programming.  Similarly,  as  the  thoughtful  report 
issued  by  CED  points  out,  without  changes  in  state  criminal  codes  and  the  state 
laws  defining  the  roles  of  the  agencies  that  comprise  the  criminal  justice  system, 
much  of  the  LEAA  programming  is  ineffectual. 

Sec.  301  contains  a  blanket  authorization  for  equipment  purchases,  with  little 
emphasis  on  improving  basic  law  enforcement  techniques.  As  Chapter  3  of 
"Law  and  Disorder  III"  points  out,  much  of  the  new  technology  purchased  by 
LEAA  funds  to  date  is  ill-suited  to  law  enforcement  needs.  Further,  some  of  it, 
particularly  the  Vietnam  developed  surveillance  equipment  threatens  an  invasion 
of  basic  individual  liberties.  Federal  funds  should  not  be  expended  for  such 
technology  absent  a  clear  showing  that  it  is  both  effective  and  necessary. 

Sec.  301  absorbs  the  education  and  training  programs  for  criminal  justice 
officials  previously  administered  by  LEAA,  thereby  removing  federal  responsi- 
bility in  this  area.  Since  LEAA's  record  in  regard  to  this  program  is  so  deficient, 
as  a  practical  matter  the  proposed  arrangement  would  effect  little  change.  How- 
ever, the  Congress  should  seriously  question  the  appropriateness  of  assigning 
control  of  manpower  programs  in  th.^  growing  law  enforcement  field  to  state 
agencies,  when  the  Department  of  Labor  continues  to  retain  a  major  national 
leadership  role  in  other  job  areas.  Further,  the  present  legislative  emphasis  on 
developing  institutional  training  and  research  capabilities  in  the  criminal  justice 
field — as  opposed  to  the  broad  dispersal  of  tuition  funds — should  not  be 
abandoned  lightly. 

Sec.  306  reserves  15%  of  the  funds  for  discretionary  grants  to  be  allocated  to 
governmental  and  non-profit  agencies  'according  to  the  criteria  and  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  that  the  Attorney  General  determines  consistent  with  the  title. 
To  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  funds  on  programs  that  duplicate  state  program- 
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ming  or  that  conflict  with  findings  of  the  National  Institute,  the  legislation  should 
specify  that  the  funds  must  be  used  to  emphasize  national  priorities,  to  develop 
programs  not  covered  by  the  states  and  to  provide  a  special  impetus  for  reform 
and  experimentation,  particularly  along  those  lines  that  Institute  research  has 
indicated  to  be  promising.  Further,  the  Attorney  General  should  be  required  to 
publish  annual  advance  guidelines  in  the  Federal  Register  for  the  distribution 
of  the  discretionary  grants. 

C.  Civil  Rights  Enforcement. — "Lavi^  and  Disorder  III"  states : 

"Few  of  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  LEAA  are  more  important  than  its 
obligation  to  make  certain  that  the  funds  it  distributes  reduce  the  racial  and 
class  discrimination  that  pervades  the  nation's  criminal  justice  system.  Yet  LEAA 
has  defined  both  the  problem  and  its  authority  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  narrow 
terms.  It  has  chosen  ...  to  ignore  the  important  systematic  problems  that  are 
being  reinforced  by  the  LEAA  grant  programs." 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  program,  LEAA  totally  ignored  its  civil  rights 
responsibilities.  Recently  it  has  been  pursuaded  to  adopt  regulations  to  prevent 
employment  discrimination  on  the  part  of  its  grantees.  It  also  has  under  con- 
sideration a  regulation  to  insure  equal  representation  on  state  and  local  planning 
bodies. 

The  agency  has  generally  refused  to  address  itself  to  discrimination  in  the 
distribution  of  law  enforcement  services  or  in  the  processing  of  minorities 
through  the  criminal  justice  system.  As  far  as  enforcement  practices  are  con- 
cerned, LEAA  has  been  unwilling  to  invoke  the  administrative  sanctions  and 
fund  cut-off  powers  which  it  possesses  and,  despite  its  preference  for  court 
resolution  of  discrimination  challenges,  has  a  poor  record  in  terms  of  the  initia- 
tion of  (or  intervention  in)  court  proceedings. 

As  a  result  of  LEAA's  under  emphasis  of  civil  rights  problems,  the  agency 
has :  distributed  large  grants  for  criminal  offender  computer  files  without  insist- 
ing on  the  deletion  of  arrest  records  that  do  not  lead  to  conviction  or  even  formal 
charges,  despite  the  demonstrated  overrepresentation  of  minorities  in  this  cate- 
gory ;  ignored  the  Black  colleges  in  distributing  grants  and  loans  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Education  Program ;  failed  to  direct  Institute  research  to  prob- 
lems of  racial  discrimination  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice ;  and, 
most  importantly,  ignored  the  views  or  priorities  of  minorities  residing  in  areas 
where  special  tactical  police  forces  or  sophisticated  new  technology  are  being 
installed.  Little  or  no  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  for  community  sponsorship 
of  demonstration  projects  or  for  community  review  of  basic  policy  determination 
in  regard  to  local  neighborhoods. 

Section  308  of  the  Attorney  General's  bill  insures  non-discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  sex  in  LEAA  funded  programs.  It  eliminates  Section  518,®  of 
the  present  Act,  the  section  relied  upon  by  the  agency  for  its  inability  to  insist 
on  grantee  affirmative  action  plans  or  to  invoke  fund  cut-offs.  Further,  it  gives 
each  Governor  the  right  "within  a  reasonable  period  of  time"  to  handle  situa- 
tions where  non-compliance  has  been  indicated.  If  the  Governor  fails  to  act  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  institute  a  civil  action  and  to  take  other 
appropriate  steps. 

To  overcome  existing  and  potential  problems  in  civil  rights  enforcement,  we 
recommend:  (1)  that  the  Governors  be  required  to  act  on  non-compliance  chal- 
lenges within  a  specific  period  of  time,  such  as  30  days  and  that  their  right  to 
handle  complaints  be  contingent  upon  the  creation  of  a  state  enforcement  mecha- 
nism ;  "  (2)  that  the  Attorney  General  be  required  to  issue  appropriate  regula- 
tions governing  all  of  his  responsibilities  under  section  308,"  including  the 
institution  of  goals  and  timetables  for  grantee  compliance  with  308  standards ; 
and  (3)  that  the  Attorney  General  be  required  to  institute  administrative  pro- 


8  That  section  provides  :  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  nothing  contained 
in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Administration  (1)  to  require,  or  con- 
dition the  availabilitv  or  amount  of  a  grant  upon,  the  adoption  by  an  applicant  or  grantee 
under  this  chapter  of  a  percentage  ratio  quota  system,  or  other  program  to  achieve  racial 
balance  or  to  eliminate  racial  imbalance  in  any  law  enforcement  agency,  or  (2)  to  deny  or 
discontinue  a  grant  because  of  the  refusal  of  an  applicant  or  grantee  under  this  chapter  to 
adopt  such  a  ratio,  system,  or  other  program." 

">  This  Is  the  standard  established  by  section  122  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972. 

"  The  Record  should  indicate  the  intent  of  Congress  to  preserve  the  hard  won  regulations 
that  have  been  issued  to  date.  It  should  also  emphasize  the  importance  of  going  beyond 
employment  discrimination  to  discrimination  in  services  and  treatment. 
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ceedings  leading  to  the  termination  of  funding  whenever  a  showing  of  non- 
compliance has  been  made. 

D.  The  Institute.— Until  recently,  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  played  an  unimportant  role  in  LEAA  programming.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Title  I  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  contemplated  the  Institute  as  the 
chief  instrument  for  the  exercise  of  federal  leadership  in  the  design  of  new 
approaches  to  crime  control  and  the  reform  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  little 
of  the  Institute's  research  product  reached  the  hands  of  state  and  local  oflBcials. 
Many  Local  oflScials  told  our  researchers  that  they  had  no  idea  what  the  Institute 
did  and  had  never  turned  to  it  for  assistance.  Besides  its  failure  to  reach  local 
criminal  justice  administrators,  the  Institute  has  had  little  impact  on  LEAA 
decisions  concerning  the  expenditure  of  discretionary  or  other  funds. 

The  situation  has  improved  somewhat  but  the  Institute  still  remains  weak. 
If  the  federal  supervisory  role  in  the  distribution  of  anti-crime  funds  is  to  be 
reduced  in  accordance  with  the  Attorney  General's  recommendations,  the  need 
for  research  and  demonstration  projects  to  show  the  states  what  works  will  be 
even  greater.  The  Congress  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  development 
of  a  new,  stronger,  independent  Institute,  perhaps  along  the  lines  of  the  CED 
proposal,  or  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  recommended  by  the  American 
Bar  Association.  Another  model  that  deserves  consideration  is  the  role  played 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  medical  research.  Such  an  independent 
entity  would  be  removed  from  political  pressures,  yet,  through  the  excellence 
of  its  staff  and  their  work  would  be  in  a  position  to  stimulate  the  states  to 
adopt  more  effective  programming.^ 

E.  Other  Problems. — Although  a  number  of  additional  problems  exist  in  the 
proposed  legislation  (such  as  its  failure  to  require  the  Attorney  General  to  con- 
duct evaluations ;  the  overly  rigid  definition  of  community  service  oflicer ;  and 
the  failure  to  continue  the  present  bar  against  state  planning  agency  involve- 
ment in  law  enforcement  operations)  only  section  508  merits  special  attention. 

The  first  part  of  this  section  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  draw  upon 
the  services  and  facilities  "of  other  civilian  or  military  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government.  .  .  ."  However,  no  specification  is  made 
concerning  the  purposes  for  which  he  can  turn  to  such  agencies.  In  recent  years, 
LEAA  has  relied  upon  the  U.S.  Army  for  special  training  in  riot  control,  for  the 
development  of  bomb  detection  and  other  equipment,  and  for  issuing  the  bids 
for  Institute  research  (the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  military  con- 
tractors). Less  directly,  the  agency  has  stimulated  an  extensive  law  enforce- 
ment market  for  military-developed  technology. 

None  of  these  developments  by  itself  is  troublesome.  But,  increased  cooperative 
arrangements  between  federal,  state  and  local  anti-crime  agencies  and  the  mili- 
tary could  lead  to  military  surveillance  of  civilians  or  to  other  undesirable  mili- 
tary involvement  in  local  law  enforcement.  Congress  should  explore  the  prob- 
lem fully  and  consider  the  adaptation  of  restrictive  wording  in  this  section  of 
the  bill. 

The  second  part  of  section  508  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  "confer 
with  and  avail  himself  of  the  .  .  .  records  of  state,  municipal  or  other  local 
agencies."  Although  this  is  worded  as  a  general  housekeeping  provision,  it  ap- 
pears to  authorize  Justice  Department  administration  of  the  extensive  criminal 
offender  computer  file  now  included  as  a  part  of  the  NCIC  system  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  inclusion  therein  of  state  and  local  offender  records. 

As  Chapter  2  of  "Law  &  Disorder  II"  reports,  a  major  concentration  of  LEAA 
discretionary  funds  and  state  block  grants  has  occurred  in  the  development  of 
state  and  local  computerized  criminal  offender  files.  Although  the  FBI,  the 
agency  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  national  file  into  which  the 
state  information  feeds,  has  adopted  informal  policy  regulations,  the  state  sys- 
tems by  and  large  are  unregulated.  Many  of  the.se  .systems  include  inappropriate, 
state  data  ;  worse,  they  permit  access  to  the  data  by  a  broad  range  of  public  and 
private  agencies,  without  restricting  inquiry  to  criminal  justice  officials.  In  some 
localitips,  there  is  a  strong  danger  that  criminal  record  information  will  be  com- 
bined with  unsubstantiated  intelligence  data  or  will  be  merged  with  the  non- 


12  The  Attorney  General's  bill,  like  the  present  Act.  authorises  the  Institute  to  carry  out 
programs  of  behavior  research.  A  number  of  the  behavior  modification  and  brain  surgery 
nrojects  funded  by  the  Institute  to  date  have  been  of  questionable  validity.  A  predominantly 
law  enforcement  "operation  should  not  engage  in  this  type  of  research,  despite  its  utility, 
but  should  leave  it  to  medical  or  human  resource  agencies. 
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criminal  records  maintained  by  other  social  service  agencies.  All  of  this  calls 
for  careful  legislative  oversight  and  direction. 

In  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  Congress  specifically  requested 
legislation  to  cover  the  operation  of  these  growing  files  as  well  as  the  terms  of 
LEAA  grants  to  the  states  to  develop  local  feeder  systems."  Last  session,  the 
administration  introduced  a  bill  which  was  not  acted  upon.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  present  provision  is  not  an  authorization  for  the  national  data 
files  and  Congress  should  insist  on  the  development  of  legislative  standards  to 
protect  the  individual  rights  "of  all  persons  covered  or  affected  by  such  sys- 
tems," as  it  originally  requested. 


The  above  suggestions  point  to  ways  to  improve  the  Attorney -General's  bill. 
To  a  certain  extent  they  beg  the  basic  questions  that  I  set  forth  in  the  beginning : 
whether  the  federal  government  should  be  involved  in  state  and  local  anti-crime 
programs  at  all  and  if  so  whether  it  should  simply  hand  out  checks  or  should 
try  to  stimulate  reforms. 

I  think  that  when  the  Congress  determines  that  a  problem  is  a  national  prob- 
lem deserving  of  national  aid,  the  federal  government  has  an  obligation  to  define 
its  vision  of  the  problem  and  to  suggest  ways  that  it  might  appropriately  be 
addressed.  This  does  not  mean  dictation  to  the  states  and  localities ;  but  neither 
does  it  mean  simply  making  money  available  for  a  vague  problem  defined  as 
"the  prevention  and  reduction  of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency."  The  federal 
government's  obligation  also  extends  to  suggesting  to  the  states  appropriate 
administrative  structures  for  carrying  out  the  program,  sometimes  securing 
reform  of  existing  structures  in  exchange  for  the  federal  funds. 

Neither  the  present  version  of  Title  I  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  nor  the  Attorney 
General's  bill  provides  definitions  or  guidance  of  the  kind  required.  And,  the 
record  of  LEAA  to  date  suggests  that  there  is  no  point  in  leaving  this  responsi- 
bility to  the  executive ;  they  are  either  reluctant  to  provide  leadership  or  provide 
leadership  of  the  wrong  kind. 

Congress  must  define  the  problem  it  is  seeking  to  address  more  precisely  and 
must  decide  the  balance  between  the  federal  and  the  state  roles.  If  the  decision 
is  reached  to  give  more  initiative  to  the  states,  the  entire  planning  process  must 
be  changed  to  insure  increased  public  accountability  and  openness  of  process ; 
and  a  National  Institute  that  actually  produces  research  and  guidance  must  be 
developed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  should  decide  that  it  wants  to 
use  the  federal  funds  to  purchase  reforms,  greater  state  commitment  to  the  goals 
of  the  program  and  their  continuation  must  be  generated  and  the  entire  LEAA 
operation  must  achieve  a  more  integrated  focus. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodino.  That  concludes  this  afternoon's  session.  The  sub- 
committee will  adjourn,  and  will  reconvene  tomorrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:02  p.m.  the  subcommittee  was  recessed  until 
Thursday,  March  29, 1973,  at  10  a.m.] 


"  Specifically,  the  Congress  asked  for  legislation  to  ensure  "the  integrity  and  accuracy 
of  criminal  justice  data  collection,  processing  and  dissemination  systems  funded  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  persons 
covered  or  affected  by  such  systems." 
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LAW   ENFORCEMENT   ASSISTANCE   ADMINISTRATION 


THURSDAY,   MARCH  29,    1973 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2141, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  (chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Rodino,  Seiberling,  Jordan,  Mezvinsky, 
Hutchinson,  McClory,  Sandman,  and  Dennis;  also  Representative 
Conyers. 

Also  present :  Daniel  I.  Cohen,  counsel,  and  Franklin  G.  Polk,  as- 
sociate counsel. 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Dean  John  F.  X.  Irving,  Seton 
Hall  Law  School,  Newark,  N.J.  As  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Newark 
and  as  one  who  knows  of  the  history  and  tradition  of  Seton  Hall,  I 
know  his  testimony  will  be  of  value. 

Dean  Irving,  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you,  and  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions, Jeffrey  Ketterson.  I  know  of  your  interest  in  this  subject  of 
law  enforcement  assistance  and  of  your  commitment  to  the  fight 
against  crime,  and  I  am  sure  the  scholarly  approach  and  innovation 
you  have  developed  will  be  of  valuable  use  to  our  committee. 

I  know  you  have  a  prepared  statement.  You  may  either  read  it  or 
summarize  it  as  you  will,  but  it  will  be  included  in  the  record  in  its 
entirety.  Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  come  here,  both  you,  Dean 
Irving,  and  Dean  Ketterson. 

[The  statement  referred  to  is  at  p.  369.] 

TESTIMONY  OF  DEAN  JOHN  F.  X.  IRVING,  SETON  HALL  UNIVER- 
SITY SCHOOL  OF  LAW,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ASSISTANT  DEAN 
JEFFREY  KETTERSON,  SETON  HALL  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF 
LAW,  NEWARK,  N.J. 

Dean  Irving.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Congressman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  gentlemen. 

We  in  turn,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  delighted  to  see  the  committee  in 
such  good  hands.  We  feel  New  Jersey's  contribution  to  the  war  on 
crime  is  a  major  one  and  we  are  encouraged  by  your  chairmanship. 

I  would  like  to  take  some  time  to  present  my  views  on  what  is  called 
the  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973  and  to  identify 
some  of  the  lessons — the  expensive  lessons — of  our  5-year  experience 
in  the  war  on  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime. 

(349) 
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These  comments  are  based  in  part  on  my  participation  in  many  of 
the  programs  generated  by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  and  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968.  This  includes  2  years  as  executive  director  of 
the  Illinois  State  Planning  Agency;  chairmanship  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Agency  Directors; 
and  now  as  a  member  of  the  mayor's  advisory  board  for  the  high 
impact  anticrime  program  of  the  city  of  Newark. 

I  have  also  been  a  consultant  to  the  Youth  Development  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Administration  of  HEW;  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Drafting  Committee  for  Juvenile  Justice  Standards;  and  a 
member  of  one  of  the  task  forces  that  produced  the  1973  standards  and 
goals  for  criminal  justice. 

As  a  law  school  dean  in  an  inner  city,  I  am  of  course  concerned  about 
delinquency  and  crime,  about  the  inequities  in  our  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem and  about  the  extensive  needs  of  our  cities  and  States  in  mounting 
an  effective  crime  control  program. 

I  should  like  therefore  to  make  several  recommendations  and  then 
offer  some  observations. 

First,  I  believe,  as  the  President's  Crime  Commission  in  1967  pointed 
out,  that  crime  cannot  be  reduced  effectively  without  major  overhaul 
of  our  criminal  justice  system.  I  recommend  that  the  administration 
bill  be  called  the  Criminal  Justice  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973  and 
that  there  be  specified  as  a  specific  goal  the  improvement  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  of  each  State  as  well  as  the  existing  goals  of  crime 
reduction  and  control :  law  and  order  with  justice. 

I  strongly  support  retention  of  the  State  planning  agency  as  in- 
valuable in  itself  and  as  a  conduit  of  all  criminal  justice  funds  coming 
into  the  States  whether  to  State  agencies,  units  of  local  government  or 
private  agencies.  This  retains  for  the  taxpayer  a  healthy  check-and- 
balance  system. 

I  believe,  and  this  is  my  view,  that  bloc  grants  directly  to  the  cities 
would  encourage  waste  and  imbalance,  would  retard  the  strong  trend 
to  regional  programing  and  would  discourage  the  States  from  making 
a  maximum  commitment  to  the  cities. 

I  believe  that  the  State  planning  agency  should  continue  to  have  a 
policy  board  broadly  representative  of  the  units  of  local  government, 
the  criminal  justice  system,  private  agencies,  and  individual  citizens. 
I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  value  and  role  of  the  private  citizen 
on  both  State  planning  boards  and  on  their  subdivisions. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  special  revenue  sharing  under  part  C  be 
expanded  to  include  the  private  sector  so  that  State  plans  can  incor- 
porate every  resource  available  in  counseling  and  rehabilitating 
offenders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  advised  that  the  bill  before  us  does  allow 
for  that. 

Private  agencies  for  years  have  made  a  strong  contribution  in  aiding 
troubled  individuals  and  Government  trends  to  be  least  effective  on 
this  interpersonal  level. 

The  administration  bill  permits  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  to  award  discretionary  funds  to  private  agencies  but 
the  States  are  encouraged  to  fund  only  public  agencies.  This  dichotomy 
is  unfortunate  and  illogical  and  should  be  eliminated. 
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It  seems  to  nie  that  this  discretionary  funding,  except  to  national  or- 
ganizations, should  be  coordinated  within  the  States  affected. 

Hundred-percent  funding,  as  proposed,  is  highly  desirable  but  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Attorney  General  be  empowered  to  give  pregrant 
approval.  Section  303  should  be  amended  accordingly.  Hundred-per- 
cent funding  with  minimal  controls  in  a  high-risk  program  such  as  this 
is  invites,  in  my  view,  top  heavy  administrative  expenditures,  medioc- 
rity of  effort,  and  scandal.  Without  the  right  to  pass  judgment  on  State 
plans,  this  program  is  revenue  sharing  without  responsibility  sharing. 

This  legislation  should  be  amended  to  provide  incentives  to  appli- 
cants who  will  use  the  Federal  funds  to  maximum  advantage.  By  that 
I  mean  that  these  limited  funds  should  be  encouraged  primarily  to  go 
for  programs  and  criminal  justice  personnel  rather  than  for  con- 
struction of  new  buildings. 

Any  law  enforcement  bill  may  be  deemed  to  be  repressive  by  minor- 
ity groups  unless  it  upgrades  our  justice  system  while  improving  the 
capability  of  the  police.  I  find  it  distressing  that  the  words  "public  de- 
fender" and  "defense"  appear  nowhere  in  the  administration  bill.  And 
yet  the  first  step  in  rehabilitation  is  the  knowledge  that  one  has  had 
a  fair  hearing  with  competent  counsel. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  has  supported  the  concept 
of  advancing  the  public  defender  movement,  as  has  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Public  defenders  function  in  only  one  out  of  every  seven  counties 
in  this  country  and  expansion  of  the  public  defender  system,  or  a  suit- 
able alternative,  should  be  a  specific  goal  of  this  legislation. 

The  collective  experience  in  delinquency  prevention  and  control  is 
housed  in  HEW  and  I  would  urge  continuation  of  the  1968  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act,  which  I  understand  is  now  called 
the  1972  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act,  and  I  would  urge 
that  it  have  sufficient  appropriation  and  safeguards  to  give  it  credi- 
bility vis-a-vis  the  more  heavily  funded  LEAA  program. 

The  $10  million  proposed  for  youth  development  is  very  weak  com- 
pared with  the  $680  million  proposed  for  law  enforcement. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  set  reasonable  goals  for  the 
war  on  crime.  The  expectations  of  the  1968  legislation  were  unreal- 
istic. Crime,  its  causes  and  cures,  are  too  elusive,  too  little  understood 
to  succumb  to  Federal  money  alone  in  short  order.  The  State  planning 
agencies  are  taking  hold;  substantial  progress  is  being  rnade,  and  I 
would  urge  that  the  primary  burden  for  planning,  funding  and  co- 
ordinating criminal  justice  remain  at  the  State  level  in  the  already 
existing  planning  agencies. 

May  I  now  make  some  general  observations  on  the  lessons  of  the  last 
5  vears? 

This  committee,  I  think,  is  at  a  critical  junction  in  terms  of  what 
wdll  happen  in  the  war  on  crime.  I  think  the  potential  tragedy  we  face 
right  now  in  the  war  on  crime  is  not  so  much  that  considerable  money — 
some  $2.5  billion  to  date— may  not  have  been  fully  and  adequately 
utilized ;  nor  is  it  fatal  that  some  opportunities  may  have  been  lost 
and  that  the  anxiety  level  of  our  citizens  has  been  raised.  Nor  will  the 
major  fallout  be  increased  conviction  about  the  ineffectiveness  of  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  in  responding  to  society's  needs.  Neither  will  the 
major  setback  be  further  disenchantment  by  lawyers  and  laymen  alike 
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with  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country.  These  results  may 
be  difficult  to  avoid. 

But  the  inexcusable  failure  that  is  also  likely  as  the  Congress  con- 
siders new  legislation  is  that  we  will  not  perceive  the  lessons  that  the 
war  on  crime  has  taught  and  look  instead  for  convenient  scapegoats. 
Or  that  we  will  delude  oureelves  into  believing  that  some  simplistic 
techniques  can  be  introduced  that  will  squelch  antisocial  behavior  with 
dispatch.  Or  that  the  war  on  crime  will  be  more  effective  simply  by 
changing  categorical  bloc  grants  into  special  revenue-sharing  dis- 
bursements. There  are  no  easy  answers,  no  ready  techniques  for  waging 
the  war  on  crime.  After  5  years  of  effort,  however,  we  can  at  least 
identify  some  of  the  major  obstacles. 

The  obstacles  arise  not  so  much  from  governmental  personalities  as 
from  governmental  structure;  not  so  much  from  faulty  implementa- 
tion of  the  legislation  as  from  the  legislation  and  guidelines  them- 
selves and  not  so  much  from  the  misuse  of  Federal  money  for  State 
and  local  projects  as  from  the  inadequacy,  limitations  and  problems 
that  the  Federal  money  itself  has  created.  And  overriding  this  dilemma 
has  been  the  implied  promise  that  this  experimental  effort  will  make 
the  streets  of  America  safe. 

Our  expectations  must  be  more  realistic.  When  this  ambitious  pro- 
gram began  in  mid-1968  there  was  not  adequate  appreciation  of  how 
creaky  was  the  machinery  of  justice  in  most  States,  how  inadequate  its 
resources  in  training  and  equipment,  how  uncoordinated  and  ineffi- 
cient. Much  of  our  energy  had  to  be  diverted  because  the  harsh  fact  is 
that  by  and  large  we  weren't  ready  for  the  war.  We  took  a  long  time  in 
recognizing — and  many  people  still  do  not  recognize — that  crime  rates 
will  go  up,  not  down,  'when  police  are  better  trained,  better  equipped 
and  when  more  sophisticated  statistics  are  kept.  The  primary  goal — 
crime  reduction— was  not  readily  attainable.  As  you  know,  the  best  we 
can  boast  is  that  crime  today  is  increasing  at  a  slower  rate  than  it  was 
5  years  ago. 

The  causes  and  cures  for  antisocial  behavior  are  so  complex  and  so 
elusive  that  they  do  not  surrender  on  the  mere  arrival  of  Federal  crime 
control  funds.  Furthermore,  as  I  will  explain,  there  simply  was  not 
enough  money  appropriated — and  couldn't  be — to  make  all  the  streets 
of  urban  America  safe.  Also  the  experimental  concepts  utilized  in  this 
legislation  such  as  the  State  planning  agency  and  the  block  grant  de- 
layed an  intensive  action  program  while  being  assimilated  into  State 
governmental  processes.  And  finally,  I  would  say  that  the  emphasis  on 
comprehensive  funding,  on  new  techniques,  research  and  statistic 
gathering  spread  our  efforts  so  thin  as  to  be  nearly  invisible  to  the 
taxpayer  and  to  the  Congress. 

At  the  very  least,  I  submit,  we  have  learned  from  the  war  on  crime 
how  self-deceiving  and  anxiety  producing  it  is  to  articulate  unrealistic 
goals  and  then  to  sound  the  alarm  when  tliese  goals  aren't  achieved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Federal  crime  control  money  for  the  States  and  units 
of  local  government  is  largely  risk  capital.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
it  comes  as  a  categorical  block  grant  or  special  revenue  sharing.  Our 
knowledge  of  crime  prevention  and  control  is  so  sketchy  that  we  have 
at  best  a  fighting  chance  in  the  war  on  crime.  In  New  Jersey  for  ex- 
ample, the  clearup  rate  for  index  crimes  has  been  running  at  a  dismal 
13  percent  in  1970  and  again  in  1971. 
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And  yet  we  continue  to  perpetuate  a  numbers  game.  The  eight  high 
crime  impact  cities  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  are  expected  to 
reduce  stranger-to-stranger  crime  in  dangerous  neighborhoods  by  5 
percent  in  2  years  and  by  a  total  of  20  percent  in  5  years.  Such  LEAA 
goals,  in  my  view,  are  highly  speculative  and  I  have  urged  the  advisory 
board  for  Newark's  impact  program  to  reject  them.  It  has  taken  us  a 
year  in  Newark  just  to  staff  up  and  get  a  comprehensive  plan  prepared. 

If  my  theory  is  correct,  that  Federal  crime  control  money  is  risk 
capital,  then  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  should 
be  charged  with  responsibility  for  pregrant  approval  of  State  com- 
prehensive plans.  This  has  given  the  program  a  system  of  desirable 
checks  and  balances :  the  State  planning  agency  reviewing  municipal 
applications  and  the  LEAxA.  reviewing  the  State  plans. 

As  I  read  the  administration  bill  this  balance  is  partially  destroyed. 
LEAA  has  no  authority  to  prejudge  State  plans  for  fighting  crime 
and  is  put  in  the  position  of  playing  catchup  football,  trying  to  ascer- 
tain errors  or  misuse  after  the  fact  by  auditing  and  other  devices. 

The  Safe  Streets  Act,  Mr.  Chairman,  must  be  evaluated  in  large 
measure  on  the  progress  made  in  reaching  a  secondary  goal :  the  im- 
provement of  the  administration  of  justice.  Here,  I  believe,  we  can 
point  to  substantial  achievements. 

,  We  need  to  continue  our  efforts  in  this  direction  and  that  is  why  I 
urge  that  the  administration  bill  be  amended  to  include  as  a  specific 
goal  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  each  State. 
The  legislation  then  will  not  appear  to  minority  groups  to  be  repres- 
sive. We  will  not  be  gearing  up — as  one  NAACP  representative  said — 
for  civil  war  but  we  will  be  committed  specifically  to  helping  the 
State  justice  systems  become  more  just  and  more  humane  while  becom- 
ing more  efficient.  We  will  then  encourage  the  States  to  move  toward 
adopting  the  recommendations  of  the  1967  Crime  Commission.  We 
will  encourage  the  States  to  consider  the  new  standards  and  goals 
promulgated  by  LEAA  especially  in  dealing  with  the  nerve  centers 
of  our  system  of  justice  such  as  the  judge  selection  process.  In  this 
regard  pregrant  approval  would  be  only  partially  given  unless  a 
State  indicated  why;  for  example,  it  was  not  able  to  adopt  a  merit 
system  for  judicial  selection  as  recommended  in  the  new  standards 
and  urged  on  the  States  by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  just 
about  every  national  organization  of  the  bench  and  bar. 

As  citizens  participate  in  the  judicial  selection  process,  the  mystery 
will  disappear  and  a  better  informed  public  will  be  far  more  sup- 
portive of  our  State  systems  of  justice.  It  is  foolhardy  to  downplay 
this  secondary  goal.  You  cannot  long  prevent  crime  in  a  society  in 
which  many  groups  believe  that  crime  pays,  that  justice  is  slow  mov- 
ing, unequal  and  heavily  political. 

Another  essential  objective  is  the  strengthening  of  organized  sys- 
tems for  the  defense  of  indigent  persons  accused  of  crime.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, as  I  said,  this  goal  does  not  appear  anywhere  in  the  admin- 
istration bill.  Not  because  we  want  to  coddle  criminals.  Far  from  it. 
But  because  we  want  to — and  must  rehabilitate  them.  Corrections 
reform  is  indeed  part  of  tlie  administration's  domestic  package.  And 
the  first  step  in  rehabilitation  is  to  give  the  accused  his  day  in  court, 
a  fair  hearing  with  counsel  that  fulfills  the  standards  of  the  ABA,  a 
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competent  and  zealous  counsel.  Absent  that  and  you  have  a  hostile 
and  intransigent  offender  who  is  far  more  likely  to  be  a  recidivist, 
who  will  try  to  get  even  with  society  because  he  was  "railroaded." 
I  should  like  now  to  comment  on  structure.  I  have  already  urged  the 
retention  of  the  State  planning  agency  which  is  a  casualty  in  the 
administration's  bill.  It  took  3  years  or  longer  for  the  States  to  assimi- 
late this  new  agency  and  there  are  major  problems  still  confronting 
it.  However,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  each  State  at  last  has  an 
agency  charged  with  responsibility  for  assessing  its  crime  problems, 
deciding  on  a  plan  to  deal  with  them,  identifying  priorities  and  fund- 
ing possibilities,  and  pulling  the  nonsystem  of  justice  together.  This 
is  so  basic  a  need  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  withdraw  support  from 
such  agencies  now  that  they  are  taking  hold.  Among  other  assets,  the 
State  planning  agency  is  a  repository  of  technical  assistants  who  can 
help  the  cities  design  strong  programs  and  avoid  obvious  errors. 

The  governmental  structure  in  general  has  been  perhaps  the  greatest 
impediment  to  the  war  on  crime.  The  Congress  I  believe  can  not  im- 
mediately do  anything  with  it  except  to  require  that  the  State  planning 
agencies  not  only  exist  but  continue  to  have  the  responsibility  for 
bringing  the  nonsystem  together  into  a  system.  That  system  as  you 
know  spreads  over  three  branches  of  Government  and  diffuses  itself 
among  the  cities  which  control  the  police  function  and  the  State  house 
which  generally  runs  the  correction  facilities. 

These  latter  functions  are  controlled  by  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  but  the  courts  are  in  the  control  of  the  autonomous  judi- 
ciary. As  a  result,  there  is  considerable  buckpassing,  misunderstanding 
and  lack  of  coordination.  No  one  person  and  no  single  agency  is  ac- 
countable for  the  entire  system  of  justice.  This  disjointed  quality 
retains  and  the  Federal  Government  must  recognize  the  lack  of  ac- 
countability as  a  basic  problem  in  our  efforts  to  modernize  our  system 
of  justice. 

i  find  nothing  in  the  administration  bill  which  takes  cognizance  of 
the  lack  of  accountability.  At  the  very  least,  efforts  to  bring  about  co- 
ordination and  system  development  should  remain  a  duty  of  the  State 
planning  agencies. 

I  propose  also  that  special  revenue  sharing  be  extended  to  the  private 
sector  as  a  new  strategy  in  the  war  on  crime  and  I  support  the  admin- 
istration's recognition  of  the  unique  role  of  the  private  sector.  The 
reality  is  that  the  talent  and  experience  in  delivering  social  service  is 
to  be  found  largely  in  the  private  sector  and  here  is  where  the  demand 
for  community  crime  prevention  and  community  treatment  programs 
can  best  be  met.  Private  organizations  often  do  more  good  with  less 
money  than  Government  can  accomplish.  Now,  I'm  not  talking  about 
arming  vigilante  groups  for  a  shootout  with  street  criminals.  And  I'm 
not  in  favor  of  propping  up  those  agencies  that  have  neither  qualified 
staff  nor  high  standards. 

I  am  urging  that  Federal  money  to  improve  criminal  justice  be 
available  to  the  skilled  child  caring  agencies,  the  groups  like  Daytop 
Village  which  work  effectively  with  drug  addicts,  the  YMCA  which 
runs  residential  treatment  centers  in  some  of  our  large  cities,  and  the 
wide  range  of  fraternal-  and  church-  and  temple-affiliated  entities  that 
have  been  in  the  corrections  field  for  many  years.  They  were  there  even 
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before  we  recognized  that  State-run  reformatories  do  not  reform  and 
that  city  jails  do  not  correct. 

The  legal  restrictions  in  the  bill  of  1968  have  been  self-defeating  for 
the  cities.  A  city  finds  it  difficult. to  obtain  competent  staff  when  it 
wants  to  open  a  youth  service  bureau  or  a  halfway  house  for  drug 
addicts.  Talented  people  are  reluctant  to  come  on  staff  if  the  city  has 
only  a  1-  or  2-year  grant  of  Federal  funds  for  programs  that  may  be 
more  political  than  professional.  The  reservoir  of  talented  people  is 
found  instead  in  the  private  agency  which  usually  struggles  along  on 
limited  funds  and  often  has  extraordinary  success  in  helping  people. 

Comprehensive  planning  over  the  past  5  years  has  meant  compre- 
hensive funding  and  that  has  been  unfortunate.  LEAA  guidelines 
have  required  that  each  year's  part  C  money  be  subfunded  to  city  and 
State  agencies  and  through  the  State's  juvenile  and  criminal  justice 
system.  And  I  believe  that  is  unfortunate.  Every  State  has  been  re- 
quired to  spread  its  money  over  the  entire  system  if  not  the  entire 
geography  of  the  State. 

As  a  result,  the  impact  has  been  minimal.  Especially  when  each 
State's  allocation  has  been  only  about  10  percent  of  the  budget  of  its 
largest  police  department.  Consider  Illinois  which  in  fiscal  1972-73 
received  $26  million  under  the  crime  control  legislation.  The  budget  of 
the  Chicago  Police  Department  alone  was  hovering  around  $200  mil- 
lion. Wliat  impact  can  the  Federal  funds  have,  what  streets  can  be  made 
safe,  what  crime  can  be  reduced  when  this  comparatively  modest  sum 
must  be  spread  throughout  the  State  and  into  all  segments  of  the  jus- 
tice system.  Comprehensive  funding  should  not  be  imposed.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  imposed  by  law  but  the  guidelines  over  the  past  several  years 
have  required  it. 

The  Federal  money  alone  therefore  is  not  adequate  in  itself  to  turn 
the  tide  on  crime.  There  must  be  vigorous  national  and  State  leader- 
ship, a  strong  sense  of  direction,  and  a  pooling  of  all  possible  resources, 
jTublic  and  private,  for  our  crime  control  programs. 

Federal  money  can  actually  retard  progress  in  criminal  justice 
reform  with  its  resources,  regional  planning,  signing  compacts  among 
several  communities  to  minimize  the  burden  to  the  taxpayer,  and  there 
is  a  move,  as  you  know,  to  consolidate  law  enforcement  in  many  coun- 
ties of  the  United  States.  This  move  is  a  result  of  the  squeeze  on  the  tax 
dollar.  However,  if  a  city  can  get  Federal  support,  the  move  to  re- 
gional planning  and  to  sharing  resources  may  well  be  thwarted.  This 
direct  funding  then  has  to  be  carefully  planned  or  it  may  make  the 
cities  permanently  dependent  on  Federal  aid. 

And  we  must  profit  from  the  lessons  of  the  past  5  years  or  we  may 
repeat  our  mistakes. 

Thank  you. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dean  Irving,  for  a  very 
fine  statement  which  again  indicates  the  high  level  of  your  expertise 
in  this  area.  We  are  all  pleased  you  have  come  to  share  it  with  us. 

Dean  Irving,  I  was  especially  interested  in  your  observation  that 
without  a  Federal  right  to  pass  judgment  on  State  plans,  the  admin- 
istration proposal  is  really  revenue  sharing  without  responsibility 
sharing.  Frankly,  this  is  what  has  bothered  me  most  about  the  pro- 
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posed  legislation :  the  failure  to  assert  a  leadership  role,  the  failure  to 
exercise  a  prior  approval  before  funding,  because,  as  you  indicate  Fed- 
eral money  alone  is  not  adequate  to  turn  the  tide  against  crime.  There 
must  be  vigorous  national  and  State  leadership. 

I  am  wondering  therefore  whether  or  not  when  we  consider  specific, 
important  areas  that  require  special  attention,  such  as  corrections  and 
juvenile  delinquency,  whether  or  not  we  shouldn't  set  up  some  stand- 
ards that  ought  to  be  complied  with,  some  standards  that  ought  to  be 
adhered  to.  The  administration  proposal,  as  you  recognize,  doesn't 
really  require  this.  I'm  wondering  if  you  might  have  a  comment.  You 
have  generally  addressed  yourself  to  that,  but  I  would  like  to  get  your 
specific  feeling. 

Dean  Irving.  My  feeling  is  that  the  programs  of  the  State  and  cities 
might  be  quite  mediocre  unless  there  is  a  strong  national  leadership 
which  says,  look,  the  Federal  Government  has  put  some  $2  million 
into  developing  new  standards  and  goals  for  criminal  justice  in  1973. 
Are  the  States  going  to  ignore  those  standards  entirely?  It  seems  to 
me  if  those  standards  have  any  validity  at  all  that  that  money  was 
well  spent,  the  States  should  be  required  to  move  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  standards. 

As  I  read  the  administration  bill  these  standards  and  goals  which 
I  think  are  a  major  step  forward  could  perhaps  be  ignored,  so  the 
Federal  Government  then  is  placed  in  the  posture  of  being  only  an 
auditing  agency  trying  to  determine  whether  money  has  been  mis- 
spent after  the  fact,  and  I  don't  think  that  is  healthy.  I  think  it  de- 
stroys the  checks-and-balances  system,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the 
strong  facets  of  this  program. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Under  the  administration  proposal,  one  of  the 
programs  which  I  am  sure  you  are  acquainted  with,  LEEP,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Education  Program,  is  abandoned  in  a  sense. 
LEEP  moneys  are  eliminated  as  such  and  these  moneys  are  lumped 
with  the  special  revenue  sharing  payment  to  the  States.  The  indi- 
vidual State  would  not  have  to  fund  this  program  and  there  would 
be  no  Federal  leverage  in  that  area. 

Now,  a  program  of  this  sort  has  been  of  valuable  assistance,  many 
witnesses  have  appeared  to  testify  in  support  of  it — I  know  that  I  as 
chairman  of  this  committee  have  received  dozens  and  dozens  of  let- 
ters in  recent  weeks  regarding  the  importance  of  this  program.  How 
do  you  feel  about  the  failure  of  the  administration  proposal  to  really 
maintain  LEEP  ? 

Dean  Irving.  Well,  I  would  mention  to  the  chairman  that  the  new 
standards  and  goals  that  I  have  identified  before  indicate  that  within 
the  next  5  or  7  years  that  every  policeman  in  the  United  States  should 
have  a  college  education.  Now  if  those  standards  are  valid,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  address  ourselves  to  those  standards  in  the 
action  phase  of  the  war  on  crime. 

I  am  a  bit  hesitant  to  say  that  a  State  must  allocate  a  certain  per- 
centage to  training  because  what  I  am  afraid  happens  is  that  aa:ain 
each  special  interest  gi'oup  then  tries  to  get  an  active  amendment  which 
says  10  percent  should  go  to  us,  and  the  comprehensive  planning  of 
having  a  real  impact  perhaps  by  putting  most  of  the  States  monev 
in  one  kind  of  program  over  1  year  will  be  minimized,  and  I  think 
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you  are  right  back  to  what  I  think  will  really  destroy  the  bloc  grant 
as  well  as  destroy  the  possible  impact  of  the  program. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reason  we  have  impact  cities  today 
is  an  attempt  to  recognize  that  the  comprehensive  funding  has  spread 
the  money  so  thin  it  hasn't  had  an  impact,  but  I  generally  support 
the  LEEP  program.  You  may  be  familiar  with  one  editorial  that 
appeared  early  in  the  game  evaluating  it,  which  is  called  "LEEP 
AVithout  Looking,"  I  think  we  have  looked  now  at  the  LEEP  pro- 
gram. AVe  have  looked  very  carefully  at  training  for  people  in  crim- 
inal justice  across  the  board,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  move 
to  the  day  in  this  country  where  no  judge  gets  on  the  bench,  no  police- 
man is  given  a  badge,  no  probation  officer  is  assigned  a  case  without 
some  minimal  training  and  education,  whatever  the  standard-setting 
organization  would  require. 

One  of  the  real  crimes  in  the  war  on  crime  is  the  crime  of  inepti- 
tude. 

Chairman  Rodino,  Dean  Irving,  since  your  law  school  is  situated 
in  the  city  of  Newark,  and  recognizing  the  high  crime  rate  in  New- 
ark— I  think  that  for  a  period  of  time  its  crime  rate  was  ranked  first 
among  cities  with  a  population  of  over  250,000 — I  would  like  to  ask 
this  question:  Do  you  think  that  crime  rate  as  well  as  population 
should  be  a  factor  in  allocating  Federal  moneys? 

We  have  been  urged  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  quickly  get  funds  to 
where  they  are  most  needed,  and  I  would  like  your  comment  on  that. 
Dean  Irving.  Well,  I  think  crime  rates  to  some  extent  can  prove 
what  you  happen  to  want.  Several  police  chiefs  have  made  the  com- 
ment over  the  last  few  years  that  the  development  of  crime  rates  can 
be  a  kind  of  game,  kind  of  a  hoax  that  is  played,  so  that  if  my  city 
wants  money  it  is  to  my  advantage  to  have  high  crime.  My  town,  you 
see.  If  it  is  a  political  year  it  might  be  to  my  advantage  to  show  that 
the  crime  rate  is  doAvn.  I  don't  think  that  Congress  should  get  caught 
in  that  kind  of  bind  in  which  we  play  games  with  one  another  around 
crime  rates. 

"What  I  would  opt  for  instead  would  be  to  impose  on  the  State 
planning  agency,  as  is  imposed,  a  requirement  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  money  for  law  enforcement  go  to  where  the  crime  is. 

Now,  the  State  planning  agencies  in  their  state  of  the  States  report, 
which  is  going  to  be  available  to  this  committee,  indicates  that  since 
the  inception  of  this  program  61  percent  of  the  money  available  Avent 
to  the  cities  the  first  year  reported;  71  percent  of  the  money  to  the 
States  went  to  the  cities  last  year.  I  think  that  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction. 

What  concerns  me  more  about  the  direct  funding  to  the  cities  is  that 
I  don't  think  that  you  have,  especially  in  my  city  of  Newark,  you  don't 
have  a  tax  base  which  is  going  to  keep  new  programs  alive  when  the 
Federal  money  stops  and,  therefore,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  need 
to  encourage  the  suburban  communities  to  have  a  commitment  to  the 
city  of  Newark  by  regional  planning  and  regional  programs,  so  that 
when  the  money  runs  out  we  have  a  countrywide  base  to  support  a 
program  which  may  be  used  largely  by  the  cities. 

I  don't  think  we  ought  to  do  anything  in  this  legislation  that  would 
encourage  people  who  live  in  the  suburbs  like  myself  now,  to  feel  that 
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the  problems  of  the  city  are  not  mine.  I  think  as  a  suburban  resident 
I  ought  to  have  responsibility  for  the  detention  house  in  the  city  of 
Newark  through  my  taxes. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  would  also  assume  that,  following  what  you 
have  said,  it  would  be  logical  to  conclude  that  there  ought  to  be — 
built  into  any  legislation  we  write — and  you  have  emphasized  this 
before — mechanisms  for  accountability  because  we  want  to  make  sure 
not  only  that  the  funds  will  get  where  the  need  is  greatest  but  that 
they  will  be  wisely  spent. 

Dean  Irving,  Indeed  so,  I  recognize  the  needs  of  the  cities,  I  fear 
that  we  might  cause  an  imbalance  and  a  dislocation  if  we  look  too 
heavily  at  the  law  enforcement  phase  of  criminal  justice  and  not  at 
the  entire  system.  I  think,  for  example,  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
laws  affecting  the  cities  of  Newark  or  Cleveland  are  made  at  the  state- 
house,  not  the  city, 

I  believe  v/e  shouldn't  do  anything  to  discourage  the  States,  As  one 
Federal  official  said  to  me  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  States  have  been 
asleep  for  200  years  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the  cities.  I  think  by 
having  a  State  planning  agency;  that  is,  requiring  a  regional  plan- 
ning, that  the  cities  long  term  will  come  out  better. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  know  this  is  a  very  general  inquiry  but  it  keeps 
bothering  me.  The  Attorney  General  tells  us  on  one  hand  that  we  at 
the  Federal  level  have  recognized  the  national  nature  of  the  crime 
problem,  and  that  in  response  we  have  developed  goals  and  standards 
and  tools  that  can  be  utilized  in  the  war  on  crime.  This  kind  of  a 
Federal  leadership  role,  I  know,  was  a  prime  factor  in  my  own 
consideration  when  I  originally  sponsored  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  It 
was  intended  to  give  the  States  direction  and  incentive  and  tools  to  up- 
grade and  revitalize  their  efforts  regarding  the  whole  criminal  justice 
system. 

But  the  Attorney  General  also  talks  about  the  new  federalism  which 
is  very  appealing  language.  But  it  seems  to  mean  that  the  States  can 
have  all  this  money  without  any  standards,  without  even  so  much  as 
having  to  consult  these  goals  and  guidelines.  We  write  the  check  but 
assume  no  responsibility,  as  you  indicate. 

Dean  Irving,  I  believe  the  President  the  other  day  warned  us  to  be 
careful  of  what  we  intend  to  do  under  the  label  of  alluring  semantics, 
I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  Attorney  General  in  this  regard,  I 
think  that  the  logical  conclusion  of  his  position  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  shouldn't  be  taxing  this  money  in  the  first  place.  If  the 
only  reason  is  to  have  the  money  come  from  the  taxpayer  in  our  States 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  then  be  returned  without  any  direc- 
tional control,  I  can  not  myself  as  a  taxpayer  justify  the  taxing,  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Government  has  got  to  be  more  than  a 
conduit  of  funds, 

I  believe  our  noble  experience  in  a  democratic  society  has  demon- 
strated the  need  for  checks  and  balances  and  I  think  especially  as  I 
say,  in  a  high  risk  program,  100-percent  funding,  the  chance  of  misuse 
is  there  and  we  ought  to  have  those  safeguards. 

Chairman  Rodino,  Thank  you  very  much.  Dean  Irving. 

Mr.  Dennis. 
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Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  unfortunately  came  in  when  the  wit- 
ness was  almost  finished.  I  will  defer  for  a  moment.  Consequently 
I  would  prefer  having  my  time  later  on. 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  gentleman  may  reserve  his  time. 

Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  (Chairman. 

Dean  Irving,  I  thought  you  had  a  most  well  thought  out  statement, 
and  obviously  you  have  given  this  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

I  would  like  to  try  to  clarify  a  couple  of  things.  You  say  bloc 
grants  directly  to  the  cities  would  encourage  waste  and  imbalance 
and  start  a  strong  trend  to  regional  programing,  and  I  think  if  you 
funded  cities  separately  fi'om  surrounding  areas,  I  would  quite  agree. 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  bill  that  Congressman  James  Stanton  has 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress  and  reintroduced  in  this  Congress  ?  It 
is  a  type  of  revenue  sharing  bill,  too. 

Dean  Irving.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  Is  this  the  one  that  gives 
i-evenue  sharing  directly  to  the  cities  ? 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Yes.  It  would  bypass  the  States  as  well  with  the 
portion  of  the  funds  that  are  earmarked  for  cities,  but  it  wouldn't 
give  them  to  the  cities  as  such.  It  would  bypass  the  States  with  funds 
that  would  go  to  what  are  designated  in  the  bill  as  high  urban  crime 
areas,  and  it  would  allocate  funds  to  those  areas  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation being  a  factor  of  one,  and  crime  rate  a  factor  of  two,  so  that 
the  high  crime  rate  urban  areas  would  get  more  than  low  crime  rate 
urban  areas.  The  bill  would  impose  only  two  conditions  on  the  grant : 
One  is  that  there  be  a  regional  or  metropolitan  areawide  law  enforce- 
ment or  criminal  justice  council,  and  the  other  would  be  that  the  coun- 
cil have  a  plan  for  law  enforcement  which  includes  the  use  of  funds 
and  integrates  these  funds  with  all  other  sources  of  funds. 

Now  I  wonder  if  you  would  have  the  same  type  of  objection  to  that 
type  of  program. 

Dean  Irving.  Yes.  I  fear  that  although  emotionally  we  would  all 
want  to  see  that  program  bring  immediate  help  to  the  cities  I  believe 
long  term  that  that  is  futile. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  But  you  see  it  isn't  just  to  the  cities,  it  requires  a 
regional  law  enforcement  council  to  administer  the  distribution  and 
use  of  the  funds,  so  it  isn't  to  the  city  but  it  is  an  entire  metropolitan 
region. 

Dean  Irving.  Well,  again  I  would  fall  back  on  Avhat  I  strongly  feel 
and  have  experienced,  and  that  is  that  crime  in  a  city  is  not  necessarily 
amenable  to  cure  within  the  city  or  even  within  the  region.  The  fact 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  murder  exists  because  the  State  house  has  said 
so,  the  whole  movement  now  to  victimless  crimes  may  be  eliminated 
now  from  the  statute  books,  has  to  be  a  State  effort. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  But  that  doesn't  require  money.  That  just  requires 
legislative  action.  But  in  the  city  the  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
to  my  knowledge  in  most  cases  understaffed,  underfunded,  under- 
trained,  under  everything. 

Dean  Irving.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  about  that.  My  4  or  5  years  in  this 
program,  sir,  have  persuaded  me  that  there  is  basic  validity  to  the 
concept  of  a  State  planning  agency,  that  there  is  not  enough  Federal 
money  to  beef  up  the  entire  criminal  justice  system  to  make  the  streets 
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safe,  that  we  have  got  to  put  a  lot  of  responsibility  on  the  State,  and 
that  to  look  only  at  crime  in  the  city — and  I  am  sure  you  are  not  sug- 
gesting that — to  look  only  at  crime  in  the  city  for  a  large  chunk  of 
this  money  I  think  is  unfortunate  because  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to 
look  at  crime  prevention,  what  is  crime  in  the  first  place,  we  have  to 
look  at  what  happens  in  the  State  courts  in  terms  of  whether  that 
city  resident  has  a  public  defender  or  not,  or  has  adequate  counsel, 
what  happens  to  him  in  the  State  corrections  programs. 

I  think  at  long  last  we  have  gotten  in  the  United  States  the  concept 
of  planning,  and  it  is  a  dirty  word,  you  know.  You  can't  go  around 
the  country  and  get  an  audience  to  listen  to  the  need  for  planning, 
sharing  of  resources.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  needs  of  the  cities 
but  I  fear  Federal  funding  directly  to  the  cities,  even  couched  under 
the  umbrella  of  regional  planning,  tends  to  put  the  States  back  to 
sleep  again.  So  I  am  concerned  about  that. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  That  is  a  very  good  point.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
to  have  funds  to  go  both  to  the  States  and  to  the  cities,  but  your  point 
is  that  if  the  money  goes  directly  to  the  cities  that  the  State  will  relax. 

Dean  Irving.  I  think  very  clearly,  and  I  can  see  that  happening 
through  the  discretionary  program  of  the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Suppose  the  law  required  the  States  to  coordinate 
the  planning  actions  of  the  cities  even  though  they  could  not  in  the 
first  instance  delay  the  passage  of  the  funds  ? 

Dean  Irving.  Well,  let  me  react  to  this  differently.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  Congressman  from  Washington  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  capability  or  integrity  of  the  municipal  government 
might  be  in  terms  of  funding.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  planning  agency 
can  say,  you  have,  reached  grant  saturation.  Your  city  cannot  effec- 
tively handle  more  Federal  money  without  scandal.  We  did  that  in 
Illinois.  We  said  to  the  other  Federal  agencies,  we  will  not  give  more 
law  enforcement  money  until  you  get  to  the  city's  housing  money  and 
other  funds  because  we  are  not  going  to  lick  crime  in  Cairo,  111.,  or 
anywhere  else,  with  money  alone. 

There  has  to  be  the  whole  complexity  of  socioeconomic  factors  that 
effect  crime.  So  it  seems  to  me  I  would  sleep  more  comfortably  at  night 
knowing  that  money  going  into  the  cities  or  into  the  States  is  under 
control,  under  direction,  under  some  leadership  that  somebody  is  say- 
ing we  have  confidence  in  that  unit  of  government  to  handle  Federal 
money  intelligently.  They  have  professional  staff.  They  are  not  over- 
extended now.  They  have  a  good  track  record  or  whatever.  I  think 
that  is  what  planning  is  all  about  in  my  view. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  am  a  former  president  of  the  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  so  planning  is  not  a  dirty  word  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
But  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  Attorney  General,  it  is  the  responsibility, 
really,  of  the  Justice  Department  for  bringing  the  situation  about  that 
the  whole  system  has  gotten  bogged  down  in  the  morass  of  redtape, 
and  that  was  the  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  Stanton  bill.  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Attorney  General  has  moved  to  this 
new  approach,  to  avoid  pregrant  approval. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  this  pregrant 
approval.  By  that,  I  assume  you  mean  that  they  would  be  required  to 
obtain  approval  of  the  LEAA  or  some  central  agency  before  they 
receive  their  grant. 
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Dean  Irving.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Well,  isn't  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  morass 
of  redtape,  the  slowdown  in  making  the  funds  available  ? 

Dean  Irving.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  there  is  a  morass  of 
redtape.  I  think  that  in  any  experimental  program  especially  a  pro- 
gram in  which  there  are  new  concepts  of  intergovernmental  relation- 
ships, there  will  be  some  growing  pains  and  it  will  take  time  for  a 
State  planning  agency  to  get  it  assimilated. 

The  experience  in  my  view  of  5  years  indicates  that  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  is  taking  hold,  that  it  is  a  valuable  addition,  it  is  indeed 
the  only  addition,  the  only  entity  in  the  State  that  can  possibly  knock 
heads  together  and  bring  a  system  out  of  a  nonsystem  of  justice,  so  I 
would  myself  oppose  any  legislation  or  any  funding  that  would  tend 
to  discourage  coordination,  tend  to  discourage  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, to  discourage  a  checks-and-balance  system. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  The  State  of  Ohio  where  I  come  from  has  been  out- 
standing as  far  as  State  planning  is  concerned.  In  fact,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  were  here  yesterday  but  Mrs.  Sarah  Carey,  one  of  our 
witnesses,  said  that  Ohio  could  be  used  as  a  model  of  what  other  States 
might  do.  But,  at  the  same  time,  she  and  other  witnesses  have  pointed 
out  by  the  abysmal  results  in  some  States  because  of  the  absolute  flop  of 
State  planning  agencies.  I  do  feel  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  see 
that  the  funds  go  to  the  places  where  they  are  needed.  At  the  same 
time,  I  agree  with  you  that  we  must  see  that  the  priorities  and  stand- 
ards that  are  followed  are  sound,  and  I  certainly  agree  with  you  about 
the  importance  of  upgrading  the  whole  system  of  criminal  justice,  and 
using  LEAA  as  a  tool  to  do  so,  particularly  providing  for  public 
defenders  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  was  also  impressed  by  your  statement  that  the  legislation  should 
provide  for  incentives  that  would  encourage  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
maximum  advantage.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  get  your 
comment,  that  postgrant  audit  could  be  a  far  more  effective  tool  to 
get  a  sound  performance  than  pregrant  approval,  because  if  we  said, 
OK,  you  are  going  to  get  the  funds  but  then  we  are  going  to  evaluate 
what  you  have  done  with  them,  and  if  you  have  met  certain  standards 
then  you  will  get  a  larger  grant  in  the  future  and  if  you  haven't  it  is 
going  to  be  smaller.  That  might  be  a  worthwhile  way  of  expediting 
this  without  the  redtape. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

Dean  Irving.  I  would  opt  for  both  the  checks-and-balance  system 
and  the  incentive.  I  know  that  in  the  city  of  Newark,  for  example,  the 
police  director  had  suggested  to  me  that  he  needs  $20  million  now  to 
take  his  turn-of-the-century  buildings  and  either  renovate  tliem  or 
replace  them.  The  entire  State  of  New  Jersey  is  only  getting  $18 
million  under  the  bloc-grant  program  for  the  next  year.  That  is 
speculation.  Clearly  to  put  a  large  amount  of  that  $18  million  into 
brick  and  mortar  would  dissipate  the  potential  impact  of  that  money. 
Yet  I  sympathize  with  the  need  for  decent  buildings,  so  I  would  my- 
self support  a  program  in  which  the  States  and  cities  are  encouraged 
to  put  this  limited  Federal  money — and  it  is  going  to  be  limited  in 
tei-ms  of  size — limited  money  more  into  programs  that  deal  with 
prevention  and  cure,  more  into  training  and  upgrading  personnel, 
than  in  the  expensive  brick  and  mortar  construction. 
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Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  very  effective  and 
forceful  statement. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dean  Irving,  as  T  gather, 
one  of  the  main  thrusts  of  your  testimony  along  with  several  other 
interesting  points,  is  that  you  think  it  is  exceedingly  important  to 
retain  pregrant  approval  on  the  Federal  level. 
Dean  Irving.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Mr.  Dennis.  You  feel  that  simply  spending  a  great  deal  of  Fed- 
eral money  on  a  revenue-sharing  basis  without  any  Federal  control 
or  direction  would  be  wasteful  and  inefficient,  true  ? 
Dean  Irving.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Of  course,  that  argument,  to  a  degree,  counters  the 
whole  thrust  of  the  revenue-sharing  concept,  doesn't  it? 

Dean  Irving.  That  is  right.  I  think  we  might  be  engaged  in  seman- 
tics here.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  bloc  grant  and  revenue 
sharing  if  revenue  sharing  has  some  controls  ? 

I  would  rather  not  get  hung  up  on  that  semantic  argument.  It  has 
been  the  kind  of  problem  that  has  disturbed  criminal  and  juvenile 
justice  since  its  inception,  and  again  I  think  the  words  can  be  rnis- 
leading.  Law  Enforcement  Sharing  Act  is  deemed  to  be  repressive. 
So  that  I  am  simply  supporting  your  feeling,  Mr.  Congressman,  that 
revenue  sharing  with  controls  may  be  not  revenue  sharing  at  all. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  at  any  ratei  the  point  you  are  making  I  think 
is  that  having  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  without  any  direction  and 
having  the  money  raised  on  one  level  and  spent  on  an  entirely  different 
level  is  not  a  sound  approach. 

Dean  Irving.  Especially  when  you  are  talking  about  100-percent 
grants.  I  think  there  has  been  experience  in  the  last  few  years  to 
indicate  that  there  have  been  some  major  problems  in  the  expenditures 
of  Federal  moneys,  even  with  the  control  of  pregrant  approval  that 
exists  in  the  present  legislation. 

I  think  it  is  rather  foolhardy  to  eliminate  one  of  these  levels  of 
check-and-balance  in  a  program  which  in  my  view  is  clearly  a  high- 
risk  program  filled  with  uncertainty.  In  any  event 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  Dennis.  I  will  yield,  yes. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Well,  isn't  that  because  there  have  not  been  ade- 
quate review  and  evaluation  of  procedures  followed?  Is  that  partly 
because  of  that  fact  ? 

Dean  Irving.  I  would  not  say  that  the  review  was  inadequate,  Mr. 
Congressman.  It  seems  to  me  that  come  the  middle  of  calendar  year 
1968  when  the  legislation  was  passed,  LEAA  began  gearing  up,  hiring 
staff  people,  and  not  all  of  them  were  deep  in  experience  in  terms  of 
criminal  justice.  The  States  began  gearing  up.  It  has  been  a  program 
which  we  have  learned  by  trial  and  error  and  it  seems  to  me  now  that 
most  of  the  trial  and  error  is  gone,  but  now  we  have  in  LEAA,  you 
have  State  funding  agencies,  resources  that  the  cities  need,  consultants, 
technical  assistants,  so  that  the  cities  don't  reinvent  the  wheel.  I  think 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  cities  and  States  to  keep  those  entities 
and  to  charge  them  with  those  entities,  especially  in  coordinating  the 
system. 
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Mr.  Dennis.  On  this  point,  do  you  feel  that  the  matching  require- 
ment which  now  exists  would  have  a  tendency  to  remedy  the  problem 
in  that  it  would  foster  a  certain  amount  of  local  responsibility  as  to 
how  money  is  spent  and  how  much  of  it  is  spent? 

Dean  Irving,  Well,  I  am  supportive  of  John  Lindsay's  general 
views  in  this  area  of  matching.  It  seems  to  me,  first  of  all,  that  a  1-year 
grant  tends  to  be  self-defeating  unless  it  is  a  very  simple  research  kind 
of  grant.  I  think  a  grant  to  initiate  a  new  program  ought  to  be  funded 
for  4  or  5  years.  Now  the  difficulty,  especially  since  we  are  all  interested 
in  the  problems  of  the  cities  is,  does  the  city  have  the  funds  to  match  ? 

In  the  city  of  East  St.  Louis,  for  example,  when  I  was  in  Illinois, 
3  months  of  every  year  the  police  and  firemen  were  paid  in  scrip.  There 
was  not  enough  cash  to  pay  the  municipal  police  and  firemen.  You  can 
hardly  say  to  a  city  in  that  financial  condition,  you  can  get  involved  in 
this  program  only  if  you  come  up  with  cash.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  part 
of  the  planning  would  say  to  a  city,  you  may  be  close  to  insolvency,  as 
my  own  city  of  Newark  is — perhaps  is  definitely  in  a  very  difficult 
financial  situation.  If  the  city  will  put  in  its  human  beings,  talented 
leadership,  a  coordinating  council,  if  the  cities  are  required  to  do  some 
planning,  that  the  Federal  Government  together  with  the  State  gov- 
ernment will  put  in  the  money  that  is  required. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Dean  Irving.  I  yield. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  might  say  that  the  city  of  Newark,  with  its 
present  fiscal  posture,  if  required  to  put  up  great  sums  of  cash  in  the 
fight  against  crime,  would  be  in  serious  trouble,  so  I  endorse  your 
comment  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  Dennis.  AVliat  you  are  saying,  if  I  understand  you,  is  that,  in 
some  instances,  hard-cash  matching  would  really  not  Ibe  practical  or 
possible,  however  much  it  might  encourage  responsibility.  But  you 
are  also  suggesting  that  we  might  require  a  soft  match.  Is  that  approxi- 
mately what  you  are  saying  ? 

Dean  Irving.  Oh,  absolutely.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  first  require- 
ments we  ought  to  insist  on  that  there  will,  No.  1,  be  a  State  planning 
agency,  that  we  be  able  to  identify  one  agency  with  responsibility  for 
making  this  program  successful  statewide  ancl  that  within  that  agency 
on  the  policy  board  would  be  the  private  citizens.  This  is  the  person 
who,  when  he  is  coming  into  the  State  agency,  doesn't  immediately  say 
what  percentage  can  my  segment  of  the  discipline  get?  What  is  in  it 
for  me  ? 

I  have  seen  that  since  the  program  began.  I  have  seen  that  the  citizen 
has  the  overall  view,  and  I  have  worked  closely  with  the  Chicago  Co- 
ordinating Council  over  the  last  couple  of  years.  The  private  citizen 
exercises  a  very  valuable  role. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cities  can  be  required  to  make  use  of  all 
their  resources,  whether  it  is  a  regional  planning  group  or  a  State 
planning  agency,  that  the  city  should  be  expected  to  put  professional 
leadership  into  the  program,  and  if  they  can  require  the  time  com- 
mitment of  the  leading  officials  of  the  city  themselves  who  are  required 
to  attend  meetings  and  not  send  proxies,  that  there  be  that  kind  of 
commitment.  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Dennis.  That  takes  us  into  some  other  things  that  you  said 
which  were  significant  and  interesting  to  me.  First  you  suggested  the 
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need  for  some  pregrant  approval  at  the  Federal  level.  Your  next 
point  was  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  in  your  view,  if  I  understood 
you,  to  simply  give  money  to  the  cities  to  use  as  they  see  fit,  but 
rather  decisions  as  to  how  the  cities  should  use  the  money  ought  to 
be  made  by  State  planning  agencies. 

Dean  Irving.  Absolutely ;  sir,  yes. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Do  you  espouse  planning  at  the  State  level  as  well  as 
the  regional  level,  providing  that  the  regions  be  regions  and  not  simply 
municipalities  ? 

Dean  Irving.  Well,  I  think  that  the  experience  indicating  the  poten- 
tial of  this  program  suggests  to  me,  as  we  have  done  with  the  public 
defender  movement  in  Illinois — we  have  100  counties-plus  in  Illinois 
but  there  is  not  enough  Federal  money  to  put  a  public  defender  in 
each  of  those  counties.  There  are  only  35  that  have  even  a  part-time 
public  defender.  So  the  State  planning  agency  created  an  appellate 
defender  network,  five  regional  offices  spread  throughout  Illinois, 
which  could  be  adequately  funded  with  some  $2  or  $3  million  of  LEAA 
money  over  a  3-year  period.  This  is  now  a  new  regional  resource  to  try 
appellate  cases,  but  also  to  give  help  on  the  trial  level  in  various 
counties  as  needed. 

The  interesting  thing  about  that  program,  sir,  is  that  now  the  State 
of  Illinois  has  picked  it  up.  It  was  an  experimental  LEAA  effort. 
There  is  now  a  State  public  defender  in  Illinois.  That  is,  I  think,  part 
of  the  success  of  the  program. 

Similarly,  across  criminal  justice  I  doubt  that  the  overburdened 
Congress  can  find  the  money  to  put  a  half-way  house  in  every  city,  a 
drug  abuse  treatment  center,  a  youth  service  bureau  in  every  city.  We 
have  got  to  do  it  on  a  regional  basis.  I  think  that  is  advantageous  for 
the  other  reason  as  I  mentioned  that  when  the  Federal  money  runs  out 
for  staffing  this,  you  have  a  regional  tax  base  involving  the  suburban 
taxpayer  who  is  not  as  insolvent  as  the  city  taxpayer. 

Mr.'  Dennis.  Your  approach  would  probably  require  some  legisla- 
tion on  the  State  level  because  the  creation  of  any  new  tax  units  or 
anything  of  that  kind  will  be  a  State  matter.  So  in  order  to  carry  the 
scheme  out  that  you  are  talking  about  it  seems  to  me  some  State  legis- 
lation to  coordinate  this  legislation  would  be  almost  essential ;  wouldn't 

it? 

Dean  Irving.  Possibly  so,  but  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Dennis,  if  the  city 
of  St.  Paul,  for  example,  wants  a  detention  home  for  juveniles  that  the 
State  planning  agency  in  Minnesota  might  very  well  say,  before  we 
give  you  money  for  a  city  detention  home  we  want  to  know  why  it  is 
not  a  county  detention  home.  If  the  city  can  justify  that  it  be  a  munic- 
ipal entity  serving  only  urban  children  and  that  the  city  can  keep  it 
alive  when  the  Federal' money  runs  out,  maybe  that  will  be  persuasive, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  got  to  look  to  the  suburban  tax  base 
to  keep  these  ])rograms  alive  and  even  to  get  adequate  citizen 
involvement. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Of  course,  the  Federal  money  is  still  about  only  $1  out 
of  every  $19  spent  on  law  enforcement.  So  you  need  some  State  legis- 
lation, possibly,  to  get  the  quality  of  coordination  you  are  talking  about. 

Dean  Irving.  Indeed,  Mr.  Dennis,  and  of  course  the  experience  has 
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been  so  often  in  various  Federal  programs  when  the  Federal  money 
runs  out  the  program  stops  regardless  of  how  good  it  is.  There  has 
not  always  been  that  incentive  to  follow  through.  There  has  not  always 
been  the  public  support  for  it,  and  I  think  that  is  tragic. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well  I  find  your  testimony  very  interesting  and  worthy 
of  our  consideration,  particularly  since  you  come  from  an  urban  area. 
Most  of  those  who  appeared  here  from  such  areas  naturally  favored  a 
quick  infusion  of  money  into  cities  without  any  strings  attached.  I 
appreciate  the  thoughtfulness  of  your  statement. 

Dean  Irving.  Thank  you.  But,  as  you  know.  Mayor  Luger  of  Min- 
neapolis was  generally  supportive  of  the  State  planning  agency. 

Mr.  Dennis.  And  also  I  might  say  in  closing  that  I  was  pleased 
to  see  you  mention  the  matter  of  public  defenders.  I  think  that  is 
part  of  law  enforcement  and  does  deserve  some  attention. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Doctor,  I  am  interested  in  your  comments  about  the 
city  of  Newark.  Having  had  some  experience  in  that  city,  I  am 
wondering  what  has  happened  there  in  the  last  several  years. 

The  city  of  Newark  has  about  70  percent  of  all  narcotic  cases  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Years  ago  the  State  legislature  recommended 
a  program  of  specialized  training  for  probation  officers.  The  study 
revealed  at  that  time  that  the  average  probation  officer  in  Newark 
had  a  caseload  of  about  70,  and  with  some  narcotic  cases  interspersed 
he  couldn't  very  well  follow  those  cases  up. 

Has  anything  been  done  to  provide  specialized  probation  training 
for  those  officers ;  do  you  know  ? 

Dean  Irving.  Well,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Sandman,  that  we  are  mov- 
ing in  several  directions  to  try  to  address  the  problems. 

As  a  result  of  the  State  planning  agency  in  New  Jersey  at  last  we 
know  how  many  probation  officers  we  have,  what  their  caseload  is. 
We  didn't  know  across  the  board,  for  example,  when  I  began  work- 
ing in  Illinois,  we  didn't  know  how  many  patrol  cars  there  were  in 
the  State,  even  though  we  had  funded  a  program  to  put  emergency 
radios  in  patrol  cars.  So  we  now  know  what  the  probation  officer  work- 
load is. 

Mr.  Sandman.  What  is  the  caseload  in  the  city  of  Newark  ? 

Dean  Irving.  Well,  it  is  reported  in  LEAA  on  a  countywide  basis 
the  probation  officers  in  the  city  of  Newark,  as  I  recall,  and  I  don't 
have  the  statistics  in  front  of  me,  have  an  average  of  66  active  cases. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Sixty-six? 

Dean  Irving.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Well,  that  is  not  much  of  an  improvement  in  12  years. 

Dean  Irving.  It  is  still  substandard  in  terms  of  the  regulations  and 
goals  of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 

Mr.  Sandman.  To  meet  this  narcotics  problem,  do  you  have  any  kind 
of  specialized  probation  training  for  those  probation  officers  handling 
just  those  cases? 
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Dean  Irving.  I  am  not  very  close  to  that  situation.  I  have  talked 
with  tlie  staff  people  for  the  community  development  agency  who 
have  indicated  to  me  that  the  special  services  available  to  the  drug 
offender  are  minimal,  minimal.  I  am  not  able  really  to  expand  on 
that,  sir. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Well  let's  assume  that  a  given  probation  officer  has 
10  drug  cases  of  people  who  are  and  have  been  addicted  to  heroin  for 
some  period  of  time.  Does  he  handle  only  those  cases  or  does  he 
handle  all  other  kinds  of  cases  at  the  same  time. 

Dean  Irving.  I  am  not  really  that  close  to  the  situation,  Mr.  Sand- 
man. Either  could  be  set  up.  I  would  say  about  probation  though, 
that  the  basic  problem  with  it  in  New  Jersey  is  that  it  is  housed  within 
the  judicial  branch  of  Government.  It  is  a  separate  discipline.  Proba- 
tion will  never  be  effective  in  the  United  States  until  it  stands  tall 
as  a  separate  discipline.  We  have  had  too  often  in  the  country  proba- 
tion officers  serving  as  aides  to  judges. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Let's  assume  an  addict  has  only  been  addicted  6 
months,  so  that  there  is  a  fighting  chance,  to  save  him.  Now  the  problem 
in  such  a  case,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  aftercare  program.  An  addict 
released  from  the  institution  will  tend  to  revert  to  the  habit  unless 
there  is  some  element  of  supervision. 

Everybody  seems  to  agree  with  that.  Now,  about  10  years  ago  our 
commission  recommended  to  Newark  that  it  provide  specialized  pro- 
bation training  and  adopt  for  the  first  time  an  effective  aftercare  pro- 
gram. Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  program  has  improved  any 
at  all,  especially  in  the  last  4  years  ? 

Dean  Irving.  Mr.  Sandman,  I  have  only  been  in  New  Jersey  for 
2  years  so  that  I  am  not  that  close  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  Sandman.  That  is  fair  enough. 

Dean  Irving.  May  I  just  make  the  point,  sir,  that  I  am  very  sup- 
portive of  probation  services.  I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  to 
strengthen  the  concept  of  probation  and  professionalize  the  individual 
so  he  can  be  more  effective.  It  seems  to  me  New  Jersey  has  a  sub- 
standard probation  system. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Well  as  far  as  you  know,  doctor,  since  you  have  been 
on  the  mayor's  advisory  council  in  the  city  of  Newark,  do  you  know 
of  any  program  that  that  State  has  for  the  aftercare  of  drug  addicts  ? 

Dean  Irving.  The  only  point  I  can  make  is  in  the  $20  million  impact 
money  proposed  for  the  city  of  Newark,  that  suggested,  although  the 
plan  hasn't  been  approved  yet,  it  is  suggested  that  some  of  that  $20 
million  be  set  aside  to  deal  with  the  drug  abuse  problem. 

_  Mr.  Sandman.  In  1964  they  did  set  up  a  program  which  gave  the  ad- 
dict a  choice  between  treatment  and  incarceration.  Do  you  know 
whether  or  not  that  is  still  being  continued  ? 

Dean  Irving.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  program,  sir. 

Mr.  Sandman.  OK.  Don't  you  feel  that  a  good  use  of  this  kind  of 
money  would  be  for  the  specialized  training  of  probation  officers? 

Dean  Irving.  Absolutely.  I  mav  have  said  it  before  you  came  in  the 
room.  I  think  one  of  the  crimes  in  tlie  ITnited  States  that  we  liave  is 
what  I  call  the  crime  of  ineptne?s.  We  take  a  young-  man  or  woman, 
without  training,  and  suddenly  make  them  a  probation  officer.  I  think 
that  is  a  crime  we  can  eliminate  in  our  lifetime,  whether  it  is  a  judge 
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with  no  specialized  training,  a  policeman  with  no  training  or  a  proba- 
tion officer  with  no  training. 

The  new  standards  and  goals  suggest  that  each  discipline  set  up  its 
own  standards  for  training  people  before  they  actually  get  out  to  work 
with  individuals.  I  think  that  is  a  major  step  in  the  direction  of  crimi- 
nal justice  reform. 

Mr.  Sandman.  I  have  one  other  question.  You  stated  that  the  State 
was  entitled  to  $18  million  and  that  you  felt  that  was  insufficient  be- 
cause a  large  part  of  it  was  apparently  going  to  be  used  for  capital 
consti-uction. 

Dean  Irving.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Sandman.  You  said  it  was  going  to  bricks  and  mortar. 

Dean  Irving.  No.  Excuse  me,  sir.  What  I  said  was  that  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  in  the  program  some  incentive  so  that  we  encourage  the 
States  and  cities  to  put  more  money  into  programs  and  people  rather 
into  brick  and  mortar.  Under  the  administration's  bill  100-percent 
funding  can  go  to  create  a  new  price  house,  new  detention  home,  and 
new  jail.  It  seems  to  me  if  our  money  is  going  to  be  limited,  which  it 
will  be,  that  we  ought  to  encourage  through  incentives  that  could  be 
built  in  that  the  money  go  for  programs  and  people  rather  than  for 
brick  and  mortar. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Well,  I  gather  from  what  you  are  saying  that  you 
don't  believe  that  this  kind  of  money  should  be  used  for  brick  and 
mortar  ? 

Dean  Irving.  No.  I  do  believe  that  if  we  have  a  planning  program 
which  suggests  that  the  No.  1  need  of  a  city  or  State  is  for  a  detention 
home  or  series  of  detention  homes,  if  that  is,  indeed,  the  priority,  I  see 
no  problem  at  all  with  Federal  support  for  that,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  all  of  the  money  coming  into  the  State,  as  Federal  money  un- 
der this  program  is  limited  to  begin  with,  that  we  should  not  encour- 
age all  of  this  money  or  big  chunks  of  it  to  be  put  into  what  is  the  most 
expensive  facet  of  the  program  and  that  one  construction. 

Mr.  Sandman.  You  feel  that  training  should  be  given  priority 
over  capital  construction.  I  agree  in  this  kind  of  a  program. 

Have  you  made  any  kind  of  analysis  of  trial  delays  in  Newark  ? 

Do  you  have  any  recommendations  on  how  that  problem  can  be 
solved? 

Dean  Irving.  I  would  recommend  that  the  Congress  urge  the  States 
and  the  cities  to  adopt  the  standards  and  goals  for  criminal  justice 
published  in  1973,  a  single  review  hearing  that  at  the  time  it  adjudi- 
cated definitely  makes  his  appeal  that  all  the  issues  that  can  be  raised 
be  raised  at  one  time. 

Now  that  is  the  new  standard  and  I  think  that  we  can  urge  and  prod 
the  States  to  move  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Are  there  any  States  that  are  using  that  standard 
today  ? 

Dean  Irving.  The  only  thing  I  am  familiar  with  is  that  in  the  State 
of  NeAv  York  and  I  think  in  one  or  two  others  the  Governor  has  indi- 
cated that  unless  a  trial  is  held  within  60  or  90  days  that  the  arrested 
individual  sliould  be  released.  In  terms  of  appeal  I  know  that  Prof. 
Dan  ]\Ieeded  of  the  University  of  Virginia  has  been  working  with  sev- 
eral of  the  States  to  try  to  develop  a  single  review  process. 
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I  cannot  identify  for  you  any  community  at  the  moment  in  which 
that  exists. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Do  you  favor  the  system  of  releasing  a  prisoner  after 
90  days  if  he  is  not  tried  ? 

Dean  Irving.  It  would  depend  on  the  individual,  of  course.  I  gen- 
erally support  the  national  standards  which  say  that  a  man  who  is 
not  a  danger  to  himself  nor  to  society  ought  to  be  released  before  trial 
and  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  be  in  a  community  based  treatment  pro- 
gram. It  depends  on  how  dangerous  he  is  to  himself  or  to  others. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Do  you  favor  releasing  almost  everybody  on  their 
own  recognizance  ? 

Dean  Irving.  I  favor  releasing  those  people  who  are  neither  a  dan- 
ger to  themselves  or  others. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Well,  with  regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  have 
heard  testimony  that  only  1  out  of  10  criminals  is  even  apprehended. 
Then  only  one  out  of  every  six  of  that  group  gets  any  kind  of  penalty 
at  all.  So  the  chances  for  the  offender  are  quite  good  under  these 
circumstances. 

Moreover,  under  the  Federal  system  a  man  can  be  released  on  his 
own  recognizance  without  putting  up  any  bail  at  all,  except  in  capital 
cases,  which  presently  do  not  exist.  Thus  he  can  walk  the  streets 
pending  trial  with  no  hardship  on  him  at  all.  I  am  informed  that 
in  such  cases  there  are  a  great  many  second  offenses.  Doesn't  that  tend 
to  prove  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  what  you  just  said? 

Dean  Irving.  No  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  w^e  need  to  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain by  diagnostic  testing  whether  a  person  is  a  danger  to  himself 
or  to  others.  I  would  not  limit  retention  of  offenders  only  to  those 
charged  with  homicide.  It  seems  to  me  there  may  be  other  kinds  of 
offenders  who  would  be  a  danger  to  others  and  would  be  likely  to 
commit  a  second  offense. 

Mr.  Sandman.  I  have  no  other  questions. 
Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Could  I  ask  the  Dean  one  more  question  on  that 
last  point  ? 

Dean,  I  suppose  you  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
degree  of  danger.  If  the  danger  was  he  would  go  out  and  commit 
some  minor  offense  again,  why  that  is  one  thing.  But  something  that 
would  be  a  danger  of  bodily  harm,  I  assume  that  would  be  what  you 
are  talking  about.  Do  I  take  it  you  favor  the  concept  of  preventive 
detention? 

Dean  Irving.  Again,  sir,  that  is  a  label  which  I  think  is  inflamma- 
tory. I  am  philosophically  and  as  a  lawyer  opposed  in  a  free  society 
to  locking  up  a  man  because  we  may  have  some  fear  that  he  will  com- 
mit a  crime.  I  feel  myself  that  so  many  of  us  are  likely  to  transgress 
on  occasion  we  may  all  be  incarcerated  if  we  move  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Well  thank  you  very  much.  Dean  Irving,  for  the 
valuable  assistance  you  have  given  us  with  this  very  well-documented 
testimony,  we  appreciate  your  expertise.  Thank  you  and  Dean  Ketter- 
son  for  having  come  here. 

Dean  Irving.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Dean  Irving  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Dean  John  F.  X.  Irving 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  gentlemen,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  the  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
of  1973  and  to  identify  some  of  the  lessons— the  expensive  lessons— of  our  5- 
year  experience  in  the  war  on  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime. 

These  comments  are  based  in  part  on  my  participation  in  many  of  the  pro- 
grams generated  by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
and  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968.  This  includes 
2  years  as  executive  director  of  the  Illinois  State  Planning  Agency ;  chairman- 
sliip  of  the  National  Associaton  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Agency  Direc- 
tors ;  and  now  as  a  member  of  the  mayor's  advisory  board  for  the  high  impac't 
anticrime  program  of  the  city  of  Newark. 

I  have  also  been  a  consultant  to  the  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Administration  of  HEW ;  a  member  of  the  national  drafting  committee 
for  juvenile  justice  standards ;  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  task  forces  that  pro- 
duced the  1973  standards  and  goals  for  criminal  justice. 

As  a  law  school  dean  in  an  inner  city,  I  am  of  course  concerned  about  crime, 
about  the  inequities  in  our  criminal  justice  system  and  about  the  extensive  needs 
of  our  cities  and  States  in  mounting  an  effective  crime  control  program. 

I  should  like  therefore  to  make  several  recommendations  and  then  offer  some 
observations. 

First,  I  believe,  as  the  President's  Crime  Commission  in  1967  pointed  out,  that 
crime  cannot  be  reduced  effectively  without  major  overhaul  of  our  criminal 
justice  system.  I  recommended  that  the  administration  bill  l)e  called  the  Criminal 
Justice  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973  and  that  there  be  specified  as  a  primary 
goal  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  justice  system  of  each  State  as  well  as 
the  existing  goals  of  crime  reduction  and  control :  Law  and  order  with  justice. 

I  strongly  support  retention  of  the  State  planning  agency  as  invaluable  in  itself 
and  as  a  conduit  of  all  criminal  justice  funds  coming  into  the  States  whether 
to  State  agencies,  units  of  local  government  or  private  agencies.  This  retains  for 
the  taxpayer  a  healthy  check  and  balance  system. 

I  believe  block  grants  directly  to  the  cities  would  encourage  waste  and  im- 
balance, would  retard  the  strong  trend  to  regional  programing  and  would  dis- 
courage the  States  from  making  a  maximum  commitment  to  the  cities. 

The  State  planning  agency  should  continue  to  have  a  policy  board  broadly 
representative  of  the  units  of  local  government,  the  criminal  justice  system, 
private  agencies  and  individual  citizens.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  value 
and  role  of  the  private  citizen  on  both  State  planning  boards  and  on  their  sub- 
divisions. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  special  revenue  sharing  under  part  C  be  expanded 
to  include  the  private  sector  so  that  State  plans  can  incorporate  every  resource 
available  in  counseling  and  rehabilitating  offenders.  Private  agencies  for  years 
have  made  a  strong  contribution  in  aiding  troubled  individuals  and  Government 
tends  to  be  least  effective  on  this  interpersonal  level. 

The  administration  bill  permits  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion to  award  discretionary  funds  to  private  agencies  but  the  States  can  fund 
only  public  agencies.  This  dichotomy  is  unfortunate  and  illogical  and  should 
be  eliminated. 

All  discretionary  funding,  except  to  national  organizations,  should  be  coordi- 
nated within  the  States  affected. 

Hundred  percent  funding,  as  proposed,  is  highly  desirable  but  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Attorney  General  be  empowered  to  give  pregrant  approval.  Section  303 
should  be  amended  accordingly.  Hundred  percent  funding  with  minimal  controls 
in  a  high-risk  program  such  as  this  is,  invites  top  heavy  administrative  exi^endi- 
tures,  mediocrity  of  effort,  and  scandal.  Without  the  right  to  pass  judgment  on 
State  plans,  this  program  is  revenue  sharing  without  responsibility  sharing. 

The  legislation  should  be  amended  to  provide  incentives  to  applicants  who  will 
use  the  Federal  funds  to  maximum  advantage.  By  that  I  mean  that  these  limited 
funds  should  be  encouraged  for  programs  and  criminal  justice  personnel  rather 
than  for  construction  of  new  buildings. 

Any  law  enforcement  bill  may  be  deemed  to  be  repressive  by  minority  groups 
unless  it  upgrades  our  justice  system  while  improving  the  capability  of  the  police. 
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I  find  it  distressing  that  the  words  "public  defender"  and  "defender"  appear 
nowhere  in  the  administration  bill.  And  yet  the  first  step  in  rehabilitation  is  the 
knowledge  that  one  has  had  a  fair  hearing  with  competent  connsel.  Public  de- 
fenders function  in  only  one  out  of  every  seven  counties  in  this  country  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  public  defender  system,  or  a  suitable  alternative,  should  be  a 
specific  goal  of  this  legislation.  ,  .  \  ^  . 

The  collective  experience  in  delinquency  prevention  and  control  is  housed  in 
HEW  and  I  would  urge  continuation  of  the  1968  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  with  a  sufiicient  appropriation  and  safeguard  to  give  it  credability 
vis-a-vis  the  more  heavily  funded  LEAA  program. 

FinrVy,  I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  set  reasonable  goals  for  the  war  on 
crime,  xlie  expectations  of  the  1968  legislation  were  unrealistic.  Crime,  its  causes 
and  cures,  are  too  elusive,  too  little  understood  to  succumb  to  Federal  money 
alone  in  short  order.  The  State  planning  agencies  are  taking  hold ;  substantial 
progress  is  being  made  and  I  would  urge  that  the  primary  burden  for  planning 
funding,  and  correlating  criminal  justice  remain  at  the  State  level  in  the  al- 
ready existing  planning  agencies.  ^  ■,  ^  ^  o 
May  I  now  make  some  general  observations  on  the  lessons  of  last  5  years  i 
The  potential  tragedy  we  face  at  this  juncture  in  the  war  on  crime  is  not  so 
much  that  considerable  money— some  $2.5  billion  to  date — may  not  have  been 
fully  and  adequately  utilized ;  nor  is  it  fatal  that  some  opportunities  may  have 
been  lost ;  and  that  the  anxiety  level  of  our  citizens  has  been  raised.  Nor  will  the 
major  fallout  be  increased  conviction  about  the  ineffectiveness  of  Government 
at  all  levels  in  responding  to  society's  needs.  Neither  will  the  major  setback  be 
further  disenchantment  by  lawyers  and  laymen  alike  with  the  administration 
of  justice  in  this  country.  These  results  may  be  difficult  to  avoid. 

The  inexcusable  failure  that  is  also  likely  as  the  Congress  considers  new  legis- 
lation is  that  we  will  not  perceive  the  lessons  that  the  war  on  crime  has  taught 
and  look  instead  for  convenient  scapegoats.  Or  that  we  will  delude  ourselves 
into  believing  that  some  simplistic  techniques  can  be  introduced  that  will  squelch 
antisocial  behavior  with  dispatch.  Or  that  the  war  on  crime  will  be  more  effec- 
tive simply  by  changing  categorical  block  grants  into  special  revenue-sharing 
disbursements.  There  are  no  easy  answers,  no  ready  techniques  for  waging  the 
war  on  crime.  After  5  years  of  effort,  however,  we  can  at  least  identify  some  of 
the  major  obstacles. 

The  obstacles  arise  not  so  much  from  governmental  personalities  as  from  gov- 
ernmental structure ;  not  so  much  from  faulty  implementation  of  the  legislation 
as  from  the  legislation  and  guidelines  themselves  and  not  so  much  from  the  mis- 
use of  Federal  money  for  State  and  local  projects  as  from  the  inadequacy,  limi- 
tations, and  problems  that  the  Federal  money  itself  has  created.  And  overriding 
this  dilemma  has  been  the  implied  promise  that  this  experimental  effort  will 
make  the  streets  of  America  safe. 

Our  expectations  must  be  more  realistic.  When  this  ambitious  program  began 
in  mid  1968  there  was  not  adequate  appreciation  of  how  creaky  was  the  ma- 
chinery of  justice  in  most  States,  how  inadequate  its  resources  in  training  and 
equipment,  how  uncoordinated  and  inefficient.  Much  of  our  energy  had  to  be 
diverted  because  the  harsh  fact  is  that  by  and  large  we  weren't  ready  for  the 
war  We  took  a  long  time  in  recognizing— and  many  people  still  do  not  recog- 
nize—that crime  rates  will  go  up,  not  down,  when  police  are  better  trained, 
better  equipped,  and  when  better  statistics  are  kept.  The  primary  goal— crime 
reduction— was  not  readily  attainable.  As  you  know,  the  best  we  can  boast  is 
that  crime  today  is  increasing  at  a  slower  rate  than  it  was  5  years  ago 

The  causes  and  cures  for  antisocial  behavior  are  so  complex  and  so  elusive 
that  they  do  not  surrender  on  the  mere  arrival  of  Federal  crime  control  funds. 
Furthermore,  as  I  will  explain,  there  simply  was  not  enough  money  appro- 
priated—and couldn't  b(--to  make  all  the  streets  of  urban  America  safe.  Also 
the  experimental  concepts  utilized  in  this  legislation  such  as  the  State  planning 
agency  and  the  block  grant  delayed  an  intensive  action  program  while  being 
assimilated  into  State  government  processes.  And  finally,  I  would  say,  that  the 
emphasis  on  comprehensive  funding,  on  new  techniques,  research,  and  statistic 
gathering  spread  our  efforts  so  thin  as  to  be  nearly  invisible  to  the  taxpayer 
and  to  the  Congress.  .       ,  , . 

At  the  very  least,  I  submit,  we  have  learned  from  the  war  on  crime  how  selt- 
deceiving  and  anxiety  producing  it  is  to  articulate  unrealistic  goals  and  then  to 
sound  the  alarm  when  these  goals  aren't  achieved. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Federal  crime  control  money  for  the  States  and  units  of  local 
government  is  largely  risk  capital.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  it  comes  as  a 
categorical  block  grant  or  special-revenue  sharing.  Our  knowledge  of  crime 
prevention  and  control  is  so  sketchy  that  we  have  at  best  a  fighting  chance  in  the 
war  on  crime.  In  New  Jersey  for  example,  the  clearup  rate  for  index  crimes  has 
been  running  at  a  dismal  13  percent  in  1970  and  again  in  1971. 

And,  yet,  we  continue  to  perpetuate  a  numbers  game.  The  eight  high-crime 
impact  cities  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  are  expected  to  reduce  stranger- 
to-stranger  crime  in  dangerous  neighborhoods  by  5  percent  in  2  years ;  and  by 
a  total  of  20  percent  in  5  years.  Such  LEAA  goals  in  my  view  are  highly  specu- 
lative and  I  have  urged  the  advisory  board  for  Newark's  impact  program  to 
reject  them.  It  has  taken  us  a  year  in  Newark  just  to  staff  up  and  get  a  com- 
prehensive plan  prepared. 

If  my  theory  is  correct  that  Federal  crime  control  money  is  risk  capital,  then 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  should  be  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  pregrant  approval  of  State  comprehensive  plans.  This  has  given 
the  program  a  system  of  desirable  checks  and  balances :  the  State  planning 
agency  reviewing  municii^al  applications  and  the  LEAA  reviewing  the  State 
plans. 

As  I  read  the  administration  bill  this  balance  is  partially  destroyed.  LEAA 
has  no  authority  to  prejudge  State  plans  for  fighting  crime  and  is  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  trying  to  ascertain  errors  or  misuse  after  the  fact  by  auditing  and 
other  devices. 

The  Safe  Streets  Act,  Mr.  Chairman,  must  be  evaluated  in  large  measure  on 
the  progress  made  in  reaching  a  secondary  goal :  the  improvement  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  Here,  I  believe,  we  can  point  to  substantial  achievements. 

We  need  to  continue  our  efforts  in  this  direction  and  that  is  why  I  urge  that 
the  administration  bill  be  amended  to  include  as  a  specific  goal  the  improvement 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  each  State.  The  legislation  then  will  not  appear 
to  minority  groups  to  be  repressive.  We  will  not  be  gearing  uii — as  one  NAACP 
representative  said — for  civil  war  but  we  will  be  committed  specifically  to  helping 
the  State  justice  systems  become  more  just  and  more  humane  while  becoming 
more  efficient.  We  will  then  encourage  the  States  to  move  toward  adopting  the 
recommendations  of  the  1967  Crime  Commission.  We  will  encourage  the  States 
to  consider  the  new  standards  and  goals  promulgated  by  LEAA  especially  in  deal- 
ing with  the  nerve  centers  of  our  system  of  justice  such  as  the  judge  selection 
process.  In  this  regard  pregrant  approval  would  be  only  partially  given  unless  a 
State  indicated  why  it  was  not  able  to  adopt  a  merit  system  for  judicial  selection 
as  reconmiended  in  the  new  standards  and  urged  on  the  States  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  just  about  every  national  organization  of  the  bench  and  bar. 

As  citizens  participate  in  the  judicial  selection  process,  the  mystery  will  dis- 
appear and  a  better  informed  public  will  be  far  more  supportive  of  our  State 
systems  of  justice.  It  is  foolhardy  to  downplay  this  secondary  goal.  You  cannot 
long  prevent  crime  in  a  stK-iety  in  which  many  groups  believe  that  crime  pays, 
that  justice  is  slow  moving,  unequal,  and  heavily  political. 

Another  essential  objective  is  the  strengthening  of  organized  systems  for  the 
defen.se  of  indigent  persons  accused  of  crime.  It  is  unfortunate  as  I  said,  this  goal 
does  not  appear  anywhere  in  the  administration  bill.  Not  because  we  want  to 
coddle  criminals.  Far  from  it.  But  because  we  w^ant  to — and  must — rehabilitate 
them.  Corrections  reform  is  indeed  part  of  the  administration's  domestic  package. 
And  the  first  step  in  rehabilitation  is  to  give  the  accused  his  day  in  court,  a  fair 
hearing  wath  competent  and  zealous  counsel.  Absent  that  and  you  have  a  hostile 
and  intransigent  offender  who  is  far  more  likely  to  be  a  recidivist  who  will  try 
to  get  even  on  society  because  he  was  "railroaded." 

I  should  like  now  to  comment  on  structure.  I  have  already  urged  the  retention 
of  the  State  planning  agency  which  is  a  casualty  in  the  administration's  bill.  It 
took  3  years  or  longer  for  the  States  to  assimilate  this  new  agency  and  there 
are  major  problems  still  confronting  it.  However,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
each  State  at  last  has  an  agency  charged  with  responsibility  for  assessing  its 
crime  problems,  deciding  on  a  plan  to  deal  with  them,  identifying  priorities  and 
funding  possibilities,  and  pulling  the  nonsystem  of  justice  together.  This  is  so 
basic  a  need  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  withdraw  support  from  such  agencies 
now  that  they  are  taking  hold.  Among  other  assets,  the  State  planning  agency  is 
a  repository  of  technical  assistants  who  can  help  the  cities  design  strong  programs 
and  avoid  obvious  errors. 
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The  governmental  structure  in  general  has  been  perhaps  the  greatest  impedi- 
ment to  the  war  on  crime.  The  criminal  justice  system  spreads  over  the  three 
branches  of  Government  and  diffuses  itself  among  the  cities  which  control  the 
police  function  and  the  statehouse  which  generally  runs  the  correction  facilities. 
These  latter  functions  are  controlled  by  the  executive  branch  of  Government  but 
the  courts  are  in  the  control  of  the  autonomous  judiciary.  As  a  result,  there  is 
considerable  buckpassing,  misunderstanding,  and  lack  of  coordination.  No  one 
person  and  no  single  agency  is  accountable  for  the  entire  system  of  justice.  This 
disjointed  quality  retains  and  the  Federal  Government  must  recognize  the  lack 
of  accountability  as  a  basic  problem  in  our  efforts  to  modernize  our  system  of 
justice. 

I  find  nothing  in  the  administration  bill  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  lack  of 
accountability.  At  the  very  least,  efforts  to  bring  about  coordination  and  system 
development  should  remain  a  duty  of  the  State  planning  agencies. 

I  propose  also  that  special  revenue  sharing  be  extended  to  the  private  sector 
as  a  new  strategy  in  the  war  on  crime  and  I  support  the  administration's  recog- 
nition of  the  unique  role  of  the  private  sector.  The  reality  is  that  the  talent  and 
experience  in  delivering  social  service  is  to  be  found  largely  in  the  private  sector 
and  here  is  where  the  demand  for  community  crime  prevention  and  community 
treatment  programs  can  best  be  met.  Private  organizations  often  do  more  good 
with  less  money  than  Government  can  accomplish.  Now,  I'm  not  talking  about 
arming  vigilante  groups  for  a  shootout  with  street  criminals.  And  I'm  not  in 
favor  of  propping  up  those  agencies  that  have  neither  qualified  staff  nor  high 
standards. 

I  am  urging  that  Federal  money  to  improve  criminal  justice  be  available  to 
the  skilled  child  caring  agencies,  the  groups  like  Daytop  Village  which  work 
effectively  with  drug  addicts,  the  YMCA  which  runs  residential  treatment  cen- 
ters in  some  of  our  large  cities,  and  the  wide  range  of  fraternal  and  church  and 
temple  affiliated  entities  that  have  been  in  the  corrections  field  for  many  years. 
They  were  there  even  before  we  recognized  that  State-run  reformatories  do  not 
reform  and  that  city  jails  do  not  correct. 

The  legal  restrictions  have  been  self-defeating  for  the  cities.  A  city  finds  it 
difficult  to  obtain  competent  staff  when  it  wants  to  open  a  youth  service  bureau 
or  a  halfway  house  for  drug  addicts.  Talented  people  are  reluctant  to  come  on 
staff  if  the  city  has  only  a  1-  or  2-year  grant  of  Federal  funds  for  programs  that 
may  be  more  political  than  professional.  The  reservoir  of  talented  people  is 
found  instead  in  the  private  agency  which  usually  struggles  along  on  limited 
funds  and  often  has  extraordinary  success  in  helping  people. 

Comprehensive  planning  over  the  past  5  years  has  meant  comprehensive  fund- 
ing and  that  has  been  unfortunate.  LEAA  guidelines  have  required  that  each 
year's  part  C  money  be  subfunded  to  city  and  State  agencies  and  through  the 
State's  juvenile  and  criminal  justice  system.  As  a  result,  the  impact  has  been 
minimal.  Especially  when  each  State's  allocation  has  been  only  about  10  percent 
of  the  budget  of  its  largest  police  department.  Consider  Illinois  which  in  fiscal 
1972-73  received  $26  million  under  the  crime  control  legislation. 

The  budget  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department  alone  was  hovering  around  $200 
million.  What  impact  can  the  Federal  funds  have,  what  streets  can  be  made  safe, 
what  crime  can  be  reduced  when  this  comparatively  modest  sum  must  be  spread 
throughout  the  State  and  into  all  segments  of  the  justice  system.  Comprehensive 
funding  should  not  be  imposed. 

The  Federal  money  alone  therefore  is  not  adequate  in  itself  to  turn  the  tide 
on  crime.  There  must  be  vigorous  national  and  State  leadership,  a  strong  sense 
of  direction,  and  a  pooling  of  all  possible  resources,  public  and  private,  for  our 
crime  control  programs. 

Federal  money  can  actually  retard  progress  in  criminal  justice  reform.  There 
is,  for  example,  a  strong  move  toward  a  sharing  of  resources,  and  even  consolida- 
tion of  law  enforcement  agencies.  This  move  is  a  result  of  the  squeeze  on  the  tax 
dollar.  However,  if  a  city  can  get  Federal  support,  the  move  to  regional  planning 
and  to  sharing  resources  may  well  be  thwarted.  This  direct  funding  then  has  to 
be  carefully  planned  or  it  may  make  the  cities  permanently  dependent  on  Federal 
aid. 

And  we  must  profit  from  the  lessons  of  the  past  5  years  or  we  may  repeat  our 
mistakes. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 
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Chairman  Rodino.  Our  next  witness  is  the  sheriff  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif.,  Hon.  Peter  J.  Pitchess.  I  am  pleased  to  recognize 
the  distinguished  and  very  valued  member  of  our  judiciary  committee, 
Mr.  Wiggins,  who  will  present  the  sheriff. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  WiGGixs.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Rodino,  and  members  of  this 
distinguished  subcommittee.  I  had  asked  for  the  opportunity  and 
honor  of  introducing  Sheriff'  Pitchess.  Sheriff  Pitchess  is  one  of  my 
most  distinguished  constituents  and,  I  might  say,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  officials  in  law  enforcement  in  America. 

Sheriff  Pitchess  is  the  chief  of  one  of  the  largest  police  agencies 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  largest  sheriff's  office,  with  more  than  7,200 
personnel  under  his  command.  He  is  responsible  for  providing  law 
enforcement  services  to  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  an  area  of  more 
than  7  million  people.  He  services  77  cities  within  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Sheriff  Pitchess  is  an  attorney ;  he  served  for  12  years  in  the  FBI, 
and  his  entire  adult  life  has  been  involved  in  law  enforcement.  In 
addition  to  his  most  illustrious  career  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles, 
he  has  provided  assistance  at  the  national  level,  particularly  involving 
LEAA,  in  the  past. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration's Commission  on  Standards  and  Goals;  he  serves  the  FBI 
as  an  adviser  on  the  NCIC  advisory  group  and  has  been  a  frequent 
visitor  to  AVashington,  D.C.,  to  provide  his  considerable  expertise  for 
committees  of  Congress  and  the  executive  agencies. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  to  you  Sheriff 
Pitchess.  I  am  confident  that  he  will  provide  valuable  information 
to  your  subcommittee  as  it  deliberates  the  bill  before  you, 

Mr.  Rodino.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Wiggins.  Sheriff,  you  may 
proceed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  PETER  J.  PITCHESS,  SHERIFF,  COUNTY  OF 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Pitchess.  Thank  you.  Congressman,  for  that  generous  intro- 
duction, and  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  allowing  me  to  appear  here 
in  whatever  fashion  that  I  may  be  helpful  to  you. 

I  have  prepared  a  very  brief  statement  for  the  purpose  of  both 
conserving  your  time  and  asking  you  to  ask  me  whatever  questions 
you  may  deem  necessary  if  I  can  provide  you  with  any  assistance. 

In  my  judgment,  the  LEAA  has  provided  much  of  the  direction  for 
the  progress  made  to  date  in  identifying  the  issues  and  assisting 
with  solutions.  It  is  a  tedious  process  and  one  which  requires  time 
and  patience.  The  implementation  and  support  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  and 
many  other  programs  are  evidence  of  LEAA's  strong,  constructive 
leadership. 
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This  is  not  to  deny  that  there  have  been  problems  in  the  operational 
phases  of  the  LEAA  programs.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  na- 
tional, massive  undertaking  of  this  sort  must  be  expected  to  have  a 
few  problems.  But  these  are  minor  in  proportion  to  the  good  that 
LEAA  has  created. 

Based  on  our  involvement  in  LEAA-funded  programs,  four  areas 
of  change  that  are  being  proposed  stand  out : 

One  that  I  support  strongly  is  the  elimination  of  the  "Troika"  ad- 
ministrative arrangement,  which  has  plagued  the  administration  of 
the  program  since  its  inception.  Because  this  new  legislation  that  you 
are  considering  now  places  the  responsibility  for  the  program  on  the 
administrator,  both  direction  and  control  will  be  strengthened. 

Continuation  of  comprehensive,  systemwide,  and  regional  planning, 
which  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Elimination  of  matching  fund  requirements.  We  have  found  that 
this  requirement  severely  limits  local  governments'  ability  to  par- 
ticipate in  grant-in-aid  programs.  This  change  will  allow  continued 
innovation  and  change  to  occur  in  law  enforcement,  which  now,  more 
than  ever,  is  suffering  from  cutbacks  in  available  funds. 

Keduce  the  time  lag  of  funding  decisions  to  a  more  reasonable 
period  of  time — for  example,  60  days. 

Eecently,  the  entire  criminal  justice  system  was  scrutinized  by  the 
National  Advisor;^  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals.  I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  21  distinguished  citizens  and 
criminal  justice  practitioners  as  vice  chairman  of  the  commission. 
During  the  past  20  months,  we  looked  at  virtually  every  facet  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  proposed  a  number  of  recommendations. 
These  recommendations  have  a  single  purpose,  and  that  is  crime 
reduction. 

A  problem  of  this  nature  cannot  be  solved  wholly  at  the  local  or 
Federal  levels  but  rather  only  by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  local 
agencies  and  the  Federal  Government.  Courts,  corrections,  and  law 
enforcement  at  local,  State,  and  Federal  levels  are  now  sitting  down 
together  to  discuss  and  find  solutions  to  their  mutual  problems. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  has  particular  significance  be- 
cause it  signaled  the  first  time  that  all  components— police,  courts, 
and  corrections — have  come  together  on  a  national  basis  to  identify 
their  mutual  problems  and  map  a  strategy  to  jointly  resolve  them. 

The  criminal  justice  system  is  in  dire  need  of  a  clearly  stated  com- 
mon goal.  It  is  my  view  that  this  common  goal  should  be  the  protec- 
tion of  society  as  a  whole. 

Unless  corrections  people  and  law  enforcement  people  can  start 
to  agree  about  what  our  goals  are,  we  will  continue  to  work  at 
cross  purposes — law  enforcement  arresting  criminals  and  corrections 
people  releasing  them. 

That  is  certainly  not  to  say  that  I  advocate  incarceration  as  the 
only  solution. 

What  I  do  advocate,  however,  is  a  hard  look  at  what  we  call  reha- 
bilitation" and  a  more  realistic  evaluation  of  the  potential  crimmal 
we  are  releasing  to  live  among  a  free  society. 

It  was  not,  nor  is  it  presently,  a  simple  process.  We  found  that  cor- 
rections, during  the  course  of  our  study,  was  the  most  neglected  but 
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also  the  most  promising  subsystem.  If  this  component  is  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  performance  levels  recommended  by  the  Commission's  task 
force  on  corrections,  the  costs  will  be  incredible.  But  it  is  a  critical 
area  that  has  long  been  neglected. 

And,  incidentally — I  haven't  this  in  my  notes,  but  I  would  like  to 
remind  you  or  inform  you  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  total  con- 
cept of  the  task  force  on  corrections.  I  think  it  went  a  step  too  far.  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  studying  it  when  we  do  release  it. 
We  are  presently  in  the  process  of  editing  the  final  report.  That  is 
another  one  of  the  tasks  I  have  when  I  get  back. 

In  looking  at  our  courts,  the  Commission  found  that  they  are  per- 
haps the  most  change  resistant  of  all  criminal  justice  institutions.  The 
full  force  of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  required  in  terms  of 
leadership,  technical,  and  economic  assistance. 

Our  system  of  justice  is  predicated  upon — indeed  demands — swift 
and  fair  trial.  In  purely  organizational  and  administrative  aspects, 
the  performance  of  our  courts  has  been  less  than  acceptable. 

FBI  statistics  released  last  evening  show  that  serious  crime  dropped 
by  3  percent  in  1972  compared  to  1971.  This  indicates  that  we  are 
indeed  winning  the  battle  against  crime.  Ninety-four  of  the  Nation's 
major  cities  reported  actual  decreases  in  serious  crime  compared  with 
53  cities  in  1971, 22  cities  in  1970,  and  17  cities  in  1969. 

This  report  yesterday  was  a  very  encouraging  report.  I  have  studied 
it  and  am  rather  pleased  to  see  this  trend. 

Although  these  figures  continue  to  represent  a  problem  that  Amer- 
ica can  ill  afford,  who  knows  what  the  extent  of  crime  might  be  today 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance  and  monetary  support  that  LEAA 
has  given  to  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Since  1966,  when  our  department,  with  Federal  support,  demon- 
strated the  utility  of  the  helicopter  as  a  direct  means  to  combat  crime, 
we  have  had  a  continuing  beneficial  relationship  with  the  LEAA.  We 
have  had  experience  with  13  grant  programs,  totaling  over  $2.8  mil- 
lion. These  include :  Model-burglary  prevention ;  the  career-develop- 
ment program ;  the  disaster-  and  riot-training  program ;  preposition- 
ing  of  riot-  and  crowd-control  equipment ;  the  development  of  a  long- 
range  planning  methodology;  and  the  STOL  helicopter  fixed- wing 
cost  effectiveness  study,  which  is  being  carried  on  right  now  in  Con- 
gressman Wiggins'  area  for  the  purpose  of  determining  both  the 
economic  and  practical  feasibility  of  STOL  aircraft  and  perhaps  a 
comparison  between  that  and  the  helicopter  as  to  which  would  be  the 
more  economical. 

WOMEN    IN    LAW   ENFORCEMENT 

We  are  presently  evaluating  the  use  of  women  in  law  enforcement 
in  all  phases  of  law  enforcement  activity  and  specifically  patrol  opera- 
tions. This  study  builds  upon  my  department's  long  history  of  utiliz- 
ing women  in  our  jail  operation,  the  detective  function,  and  juvenile 
operations,  which  includes  assignment  of  women  to  32  sepcific  func- 
tions within  the  department.  We  employ  in  excess  of  400  women 
deputies,  60  percent  of  whom  are  assigned  to  nonjail  assignments.  We 
have  more  women  law  enforcement  officers  in  my  department  than  in 
any  other  department  in  the  country. 
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The  progress  made  possible  in  Los  Angeles  County  by  the  LEAA 
grant-in-aid  program  has  been  mirrored  in  many  other  criminal  justice 
agencies  around  the  Nation.  Cities  like  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  and 
Charlotte  report  that  LEAA-sponsored  projects  in  their  cities  have 
been  instrumental  in  increasing  police  responsiveness,  reducing  crime, 
and  establishing  new  methods  of  attacking  crime  that  would  not  have 
been  possible  otherwise. 

Police  technology,  which  is  historically  behind  business  and  the 
military,  has  begun  to  emerge  from  the  dark  ages.  Space-age  tech- 
niques to  locate  bombs,  detect  drugs,  and  identify  criminal  suspects 
are  fast  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  law-enforcement  inventory. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  address  one  other  area,  that  of  the 
value  that  the  American  taxpayer  is  receiving  for  his  money  spent 
in  crime  control.  While  this  cannot  be  definitely  answered  at  this  point 
in  time,  in  my  opinion  he  is.  I  can't  say  we  did  definitively  answer 
this  at  this  time,  but  it  is  my  opinion,  based  on  experience,  that  the 
money  beng  utilized  now  is  being  well  spent. 

I  am  also  serving  on  another  commission  at  the  present  time  here 
in  Washington ;  it  is  the  National  Commission  on  Productivity,  which 
is  attempting  to  answer  the  question  of  cost  effectiveness  in  law  en- 
forcement. Hopefully  we  can  do  this. 

In  summation,  the  posture  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration has  been  one  of  assistance,  helping,  and  coordinating, 
but  not  dictating ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  posture,  as  evidenced  by  the 
results.  Through  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  crime  has  finally  been  recognized  as 
a  national  problem  exceeding  all  jurisdictional  boundaries  and  one 
which  requires  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  those  agencies  dealing  in 
the  sphere  of  crime. 

It  is  my  very  sincere  hope  that  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  continue 
this  type  of  assistance  to  local  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Seiberling  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much.  Sheriff,  for  a 
very  compelling  and  carefully  thoughtout  and  forceful  statement.  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions. 

Is  the  sheriff  of  I^s  Angeles  County  an  elective  or  an  appointive 
office  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHESs.  It  is  an  elective  office,  nonpartisan. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  merits  of  elective  versus 
appointive  law-enforcement  officials  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  When  I  left  the  FBI  and  went  into  the  sheriff's  office, 
I  was  determined  that  one  of  the  first  changes  I  would  make  would  be 
to  make  the  office  appointive.  After  2  years  of  experience  in  my  posi- 
tion as  sheriff,  I  became  more  determined  and  have  successively  each 
year  become  more  determined  that  the  office  should  be  appointive. 

I  compare  myself,  in  my  operation,  with  the  average  local  chief  of 
police — no  discredit  to  anyone.  I  find  myself  far  more  independent  in 
both  decisions  and  policymaking  and  in  the  area  of  operations.  I  have 
a  greater  tenure  of  office,  responsible  only  to  the  people,  just  as  you 
are,  and  I  feel  that,  if  the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  if  the  judiciary  of  this  Nation  can 
operate  successfully  by  being  elected,  I  think  also  law-enforcement  offi- 
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Mr.  Seiberling.  Do  you  feel  that  an  elective  law-enforcement  officer 
is  likely  to  be  more  concerned  and  sensitive  about  the  handling  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  than  an  appointive  chief  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHEss.  That  would  be  fair. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Would  he  more  likely  be  sensitive  about  handling 
individuals,  particularly  minority  groups,  than  an  appointive  chief? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  Well,  I  think  very  definitely,  because  I  feel  we  are 
more  responsive  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  That  is  certainly  my  experience,  and  I  just  won- 
dered about  yours. 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  I  feel  that  strongly.  However,  I  don't  infer  that  many 
good  chiefs  of  police  aren't  equally  effective,  but  I  feel  I  have  a  latitude 
of  operation  that  makes  me  more  responsive  and,  therefore,  the  per- 
sonnel under  my  command  more  responsive. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  How  does  the  institutional  role  of  Los  Angeles 
County  relate  to  the  institutional  role  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in 
terms  of  the  State  planning  process  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  Well,  we  have  77  cities  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles, 
as  Congressman  Wiggins  has  already  indicated.  We  now  have  a  re- 
gional planning  system  which  includes  the  entire  county,  which  is,  of 
course,  subordinate  to  the  State  planning  agency. 

Prior  to  that,  we  had  a  regional  planning  area  which  consisted  of 
about  four  counties  and  which  encompassed  about  65  percent  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  that  wasn't  too  effective,  because  it  covered 
too  large  an  area.  We  think  that  the  regional  planning  agency  is  quite 
effective  at  this  time  and  does  a  very  good  job  in  providing  planning 
that  is  necessary  for  the  most  effective  use  of  funds  such  as  LEAA 
funds. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  The  National  League  of  Cities  and  some  Members 
of  Congress  have  supported  the  concept,  and  there  is  even  legislation, 
the  Stanton  bill,  which  has  been  introduced  in  this  and  the  previous 
Congress  to  have  a  portion  of  funds  earmarked  for  the  cities  go  di- 
rectly to  the  high-crime  urban  areas  on  a  formula  based  partly  on  the 
population  but  more  heavily  weighted  on  the  crime  rate  and  requiring 
only  two  conditions :  one,  that  there  be  an  urban  areawide  or  regional- 
wide  law  enforcement  planning  council  and,  two,  that  there  be  a  plan. 

How  would  you  feel  about  that  legislation  as  distinct  from  either  the 
present  setup  or  the  administration's  proposal  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  I  am  familiar  with  the  suggestion  in  Congressman 
Stanton's  bill  and  have  discussed  it  with  my  staff  and  others  who  are 
quite  active  in  this  decisionmaking  on  a  regional  basis,  and  I  would 
say  that  I  would  have  to  favor  the  administration's  proposal  of  keep- 
ing it  on  a  regional  basis  and  not  giving  it  directly  to  a  city. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Of  course  their  proposal  is:  Let  the  State  parcel 
the  whole  thing  out. 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  To  give  it  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Yes;  it  doesn't  go  directly  to  the  urban  area. 

Mr.  PiTCHESs.  Yes,  it  goes  to  the  State,  but  as  long  as  we  can  get 
it,  for  instance,  in  Los  Angeles  County  and  distribute  and  use  it  on 
this  regional  planning  basis,  I  think  that  is  more  effective  than  giving 
it  to  one  city.  For  instance,  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  if  you 
gave  all 
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Mr.  Seiberling.  But  that  isn't  the  proposal  I  am  addressing  myself 
to,  not  to  ffive  it  all  to  the  city  but  to  give  it  to  your  county  wide 
council. 

Mr.  PiTCHESs.  It  could  very  well  work  in  our  area.  I  know  of  other 
areas  that  I  don't  think  it  would  be  practical.  I  can't  see  that  there 
would  be  a  greater  difference  in  the  proposal  that  you  are  suggesting 
or  Ave  are  discussing  here  than  the  present  one  except  that  the  money 
goes  through  the  State  and  then  comes  directly  to  the  county. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Have  you  experienced  inordinate  delays  in  getting 
grants  approved  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Seiberlixg.  Has  that  been  at  the  State  level  or  Federal  level  or 
both? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  Both. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Well,  wouldn't  it  help  to  bypass  both  of  those 
levels  and  haA^e  the  funds  go  directly  to  your  planning  council  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  If  the  old  delays  continued,  I  Avould  agree  with  you, 
but  we  think  we  have  resolved  these  problems.  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration's bill,  in  eliminating  delay  on  the  Federal  level  by  not  seeking 
the  approval,  will  solve  that  problem,  and  we  think  Ave  haA-e  ironed  out 
the  difficulties  in  our  State  operation  where  Ave  will  get  them  more 
quickly  now. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Well,  the  State  of  Ohio  has  done  likeAvise,  but  I 
Avonder  if  all  States  Avould  be  up  to  the  same  level  as  California  and 
Ohio  in  terms  of  efficiency  and  expertise. 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  Well,  I  would  say  the  less  populous  States  would 
have  less  problems  than  Ave  have  had  and  therefore  shouldn't  have 
that  problem. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  We  have  one  situation  Avhere  the  mayor  of  one  of 
the  largest  cities  in  one  of  the  largest  States  in  the  Union  refuses  to 
accept  any  LEA  A  funds.  I  don't  knoAv  Avhether  there  is  any  way  of 
solving  that  by  any  of  the  legislation  we  are  considering. 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  It  is  going  to  have  to  take  people  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem. Let  me  say  one  more  thing.  Congressman.  The  position  I  take 
perhaps  isn't  entirely  popular  even  Avithin  my  OAvn  department,  be- 
cause, as  a  large  county  department,  Ave  Avould  probably  benefit  more, 
individually,  by  the  funds  coming  directly  to  us  as  would  perhaps  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  or  some  of  the  other  larger  cities. 

But  I  think  in  the  overall  good  Ave  Avould  accomplish  more  by  the 
regional  planning  concept  if  Ave  can  overcome  that  delay  in  the  St-ate. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  Avould  cei-tainly  agree  Avith  the  regional  planning. 
We  are  not  proposing  to  drop  that ;  Ave  are  proposing  to  bypass  the 
State.  I  say  "avc"  ;  Mr.  Stanton  and  I  are  cosponsors  of  that  bill. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  other  question.  You  spoke  very  persuasively  of 
the  importance  of  our  needs  in  the  area  of  corrections,  both  in  terms 
of  improving  and  updating  prison  facilities  and  emphasizing  new  ap- 
proaches to  rehabilitation. 

So  much  that  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  in  this  area  comes 
from  the  LEAA  moneys  under  part  E  of  the  current  act.  Yet  the 
administration  bill  Avoiild  eliminate  part  E  and  eliminate  part  E 
moneys.  It  just  lumps  them  all  in  and  says  they  Avill  all  go  to  the  State. 

What  Avould  be  your  comment  on  this?  Maybe  I  am  wrong  about 
all  the  money  coming  from  plan  E,  but  that  is  my  understanding. 
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Mr.  PiTCHESS.  I  would  be  opposed  to  the  elimination  of  that  money, 
and  I,  too,  may  not  understand  the  bill  fully. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Well,  they  would  no  longer  earmark  that  money. 
The  State  could  spend  it  for  corrections  or  they  could  not,  depending 
on  how  they  decided  to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  PiTCHESs.  I  saw  in  the  bill,  that  would  eliminate  corrections 
from  receiving  funds. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Well,  it  couldn't  eliminate  corrections  from  receiv- 
ing funds,  but  the  State  would  no  longer  be  required  to  spend  a  certain 
portion  of  the  LEAA  money  for  corrections. 

Mr.  PiTCHESs.  Yes.  It  would  mandate,  as  I  understand — I  don't  see 
how  the  State  could  possibly  fail  to  use  those  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Well,  that  was  Mr.  Kleindienst's  view — that  this 
was  a  State  function  and  he  was  sure  they  would  use  the  money ;  but, 
as  I  understand  the  administration  bill,  they  would  not  be  required  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  I  understand  that,  too,  yes;  which  would  allow  the 
State  a  little  more  leeway  in  the  disposition  of  those  funds  or  the  use 
of  those  funds,  and  certainly  the  State  would  be  derelict  if  they  didn't 
use  them  where  they  were  needed  most.  So  I  think  you,  too,  would 
trust  the  wisdom  of  the  State  authorities,  who  are  likewise  under  a 
mandate  from  the  people  to  provide  that. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  But  if  this  is  as  important  as  you  indicate — and  I 
quite  agree  that  it  is — don't  we  have  a  responsibility  at  the  Federal 
level  to  highlight  that  by  earmarking  a  certain  percentage  of  funds 
for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  PiTciiEss.  I  don't  know  that  you  are  going  to  do  it  by  a  fixed 
formula,  Congressman.  I  think  that  you  can  do  it  just  as  effectively 
by  giving  it  to  the  State  and  let  the  State  tab  its  own  priorities;  I 
think  it  is  far  better  to  do  it  that  way.  It  gives  the  State  and  us  more 
leeway  in  doing  that. 

I  don't  think  the  corrections  systems  will  be  harmed,  at  least  from 
my  understanding  of  the  bill.  I  w^ould  be  strongly  opposed  to  it  if  it 
did  restrict  them  or  in  any  way  reduce  the  funds  that  would  go  to 
corrections. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Dean  Irving  mentioned  this  morning  the  impor- 
tance of  incentives  in  this  program,  building  in  incentives  to  attain 
certain  goals.  Would  you  favor  legislation  which  would  provide  for 
certain  standards  and  goals,  and  provide  an  evaluation  and  review 
process  so  that  we  could  determine  whether  the  State  and  its  sub- 
divisions were  meeting  those  goals  and  living  up  to  those  standards 
after  the  fact,  after  they  have  received  the  money,  and  then,  if  they 
did,  w^e  would  provide  some  sort  of  incentive  in  the  way  of  additional 
funds  or  some  other  form  of  incentive  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  some  kind  of 
evaluation  in  this  bill ;  isn't  there  ? 

Mr.  Seiberling.  There  is  a  review  but  no  provision  allowing  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  or  any  Federal  sanction  or  incentive. 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  We  spoke  earlier  about  the  Goals  and  Standards 
Commission  that  I  have  spent  20  months'  hard  work  on,  together  with 
some  other  people.  I  think  that  those  goals  and  standards,  once  they 
are  published,  will  serve  as  sort  of  a  guideline  which  will  accomplish 
this  same  effect  with  the  cities  and  States. 
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I  think  that  we  would  create  a  problem  if  we  would  try  to  mandate 
something  like  this  by  making  compulsory  compliance  with  a  certain 
set  of  standards. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  What  bothers  me  is  that  it  is  all  very  well  to  say 
there  will  be  evaluation  and  review  but,  if  you  don't  set  up  any  goals 
or  standards,  what  are  you  going  to  measure  the  performance  against, 
other  than  just  whether  the  money  has  been  obviously  squandered  or 
wasted  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  Well,  you  are  providing  a  set  of  goals  and  standards 
by  this  commission. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  But  aren't  we  in  a  position  at  this  stage  in  our  de- 
velopment to  set  some  general  goals  in  the  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Pitchess.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessary  at  this  stage.  I 
think  that  there  has  been  enough  of  a  wholesale  acceptance  of  the 
program  in  the  right  spirit  and  application  of  the  funds  that  I  don't 
think  that  you  have  to  make  it  on  a  mandatory  basis  with  set  goals 
and  standards.  I  think  this  voluntary  compliance  is  sufficient. 

You  see,  these  goals  and  standards  are  going  to  be  a  sort  of  pressure 
on  these  individual  States  and  the  regions  to  comply  with  them.  Each 
State  is  now  setting  up  a  conference  of  its  own,  a  criminal  justice  con- 
ference of  its  own,  to  evaluate  those. 

You  see,  the  difficulty  is  this :  My  State  has  different  conditions  that 
exist  in  my  State.  My  immediate  urban  area  of  Los  Angeles  County 
has  different  problems  from  the  rest  of  the  State,  and  I  think  that  you 
would  be  both  restricting  and  inhibiting  the  States  if  you  established 
goals  like  that 

Mr.  Seiberling.  All  I  am  suggesting  is — you  have  stated  some  very 
general  goals  in  your  statement,  some  very  good  goals,  and  I  would 
think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  set  forth  in  the  legislation  some  gen- 
eral goals  of  that  nature.  That  is  all  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Pitchess.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  we  are  too  far  apart  in  what 
we  are  both  saying  here.  I  think  that  it  can  be  accomplished  without 
inclusion  of  specific  goals  that  must  be  met. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Just  one  other  comment.  You  have  pointed  out  that 
the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Attorney  General  reported  that  the  crime 
rate  was  down  for  the  first  time  in  17  years,  a  decrease,  but  my  under- 
standing is  that  crimes  of  violence  are  not  down.  Is  that  your  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  Pitchess.  That  is  correct ;  yes. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  And,  of  course,  that  is  the  part  which  the  average 
citizen  is  most  concerned  about,  and  certainly  that  we  here  are  con- 
cerned about. 

Mr.  Pitchess.  Specifically  murder,  rape,  and  aggravated  assaults 
are  up,  and  the  others  are  down,  and  the  balance  reduces  the  overall 
figure.  I  don't  know,  Congressman,  whether  this  represents  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  actual  reduction  or  whether  the  people  have  become 
so  fearful  that  they  are  staying  in  their  homes,  but  the  important  thing 
is  that  robbery  and  burglary  are  down,  and  robbery  is  the  one  that 
is  the  real  dangerous  crime,  and  that  one  is  down. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Well,  when  I  think  what  I  have  spent  to  put 
burglar  alarms  in  my  own  house  here  and  in  Ohio  in  this  last  year,  I 
can  see  maybe  if  that  is  going  on,  on  a  large  scale,  why  burglary  is 
down. 
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Mr.  PiTCHESS.  This  program  that  I  mentioned  that  we  are  using 
LEAA  funds  on,  this  burglary  prevention  program,  is  an  outstanding 
prevention. 

There  is  a  good  question  that  arises,  and  I  am  surprised  that  you 
haven't  already  asked  me,  where  we  are  concentrating,  for  instance, 
in  California  in  five  locations — San  Francisco,  Oakland,  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  one  portion  known  as  Venice  and  Bellflower,  a  city 
of  about  70,000,  and  San  Diego.  We  have  had  a  tremendous  reduction 
of  burglaries  in  the  8-month  period  that  this  has  taken  place. 

And  the  question  is :  Are  we  driving  the  burglars  out  of  there  into 
adjoining  areas?  Well,  the  answer  is  "Yes,"  too,  but  we  are  driving 
them  into  the  other  larger  areas  like  the  city  of  Long  Beach;  Long 
Beach  is  about  400,000  population. 

All  that  proves:  If  Long  Beach  employed  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  we  have  been  able  to  experiment  with  and  use  as  a  pilot 
program  and  if  all  of  Los  Angeles  County  employed  that  program, 
there  would  be  an  absolute  reduction  in  burglary,  because  it  is  an  edu- 
cational type  of  program. 

We  are  advocating  that  our  building  codes  be  amended  to  include 
and  to  require  certain  types  of  locking  devices  instead  of  these  cheap 
locks  that  the  average  builder  puts  on  the  house  that  can  be  opened  by 
a  child ;  and  it  is  through  this  education,  you  see,  that  we  have  been 
able  to  reduce  it;  and  we  are  now  trying  to  provide  that  service  to 
other  cities  in  our  county,  and  the  only  limitation  is  the  limitation  of 
funds. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Sheriff,  T  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  what  you  had  to  say,  because  you  obviously  know  something  about 
your  subject. 

As  I  understand  the  thrust  of  the  testimony  of  the  people  from 
metropolitan  areas  and  who  support  the  bill  of  my  colleague  in  its 
approach,  they  say  two  things.  First,  under  the  present  law  and  under 
the  administration's  bill,  the  State  determines  how  much,  or  if  any- 
thing, each  of  its  cities  will  get  so  that  they  are  never  quite  sure  how 
much  they  are  going  to  get. 

Second,  the  States  also  determine  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent. 

They  wish  to  change  these  two  points:  they  want  to  know  what 
they  are  getting,  they  want  to  decide  how  the  money  is  spent.  They 
claim  that  the  Seiberling- Stanton  approach  will  do  that  and  that  the 
administration  bill  won't. 

Now,  what  would  you  say  to  that  argument  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  I,  too,  have  been  frustrated  and  my  department  has 
been  frustrated  by  the  delays  originally  encountered  in  this  bill  and 
some  delays  we  are  still  encountering  in  the  operation  of  LEAA. 

Eliminating  the  delay — I  think  the  greatest  delays  were  here  in 
Washington  with  the  LEAA's  review  and  approval,  which  is  elimi- 
nated by  this  bill 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that  in  my  next  ques- 
tion, but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  All  right.  I  think  that  the  elimination  of  that  review 
and  approval  here  will  speed  up  the  process,  and  I  think  by  now,  our 
State  planning  agencies  throughout  the  States — I  have  talked  to  oth- 
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ers — are  in  a  position  or  know  that  they  must  facilipte  the  flow  of 
that  money  to  the  reg^ion  or  to  the  city  or  county  which  has  originally 
applied  for  the  grant. 

I  don't  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  directly  to  the  city  or 
county  or  urban  area  or  metropolitan  area  in  order  to  speed  this  proc- 
ess up. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Do  you  think  that  the  elimination  of  the  pregrant 
approval  at  the  Federal  level  is  desirable  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  I  definitely  think  that  is  good.  In  fact,  that  has  been 
our  biggest  frustration.  And  we  feel  that  we  can  solve  the  other  prob- 
lem on  our  local  State  level ;  and  don't  forget  we  have  a  big  State,  20 
million  people  or  better,  and  we  have  a  bigger  stake  than  some  of  the 
other  States  will  have. 

Mr.  Dennis.  We  are  talking  about  almost  $900  million  of  Federal 
money.  Do  you  think  it  is  realistic  to  expect  that  that  is  going  to  be 
spent  without  any  Federal  preview  or  preapproval  of  the  plans  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  Tf  I  understand  your  question 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  we  are  talking  about  almost  $900  million.  You 
.are  saying,  as  I  understand  it — and  the  bill  so  provides  at  the 
moment — that  there  should  be  no  Federal  preapproval  of  State  plans 
to  spend  that  money. 

What  I  am  asking  is :  Do  you  think  Congress  is  going  to  appropriate 
$900  million  worth  of  Federal  money  and  not  have  any  Federal  con- 
trol over  how  it  is  spent  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  I  don't  know ;  I  haven't  been  too  good  at  predicting 
legislative  action,  Mr.  Congressman. 

I  think  that  it  can  work,  because,  you  see,  the  State  has  to  assure 
LE AA  that  its  program  is  acceptable  from  an  overall  basis. 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  State  has  to  submit  a  plan,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
within  the  general  limits  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  but  it  definitely 
doesn't  have  to  be  approved. 

Now,  I  grant  you  that  would  probably  accelerate  the  flow  of  money, 
but  I  can  see  objections  to  it  from  other  points  of  view. 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  I  don't  know  that  you  would  want  to  establish  such 
restrictions  that  you  would  be  afraid  of  the  criticisms  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  controlling  local  law  enforcement  by  these  restrictions. 

Mr.  Dennis.  You  put  your  finger,  of  course,  on  a  fundamental  prob- 
lem here,  the  problem  of  how  much  local  control  you  can  retain  when 
you  are  spending  Federal  funds.  The  two  elements  are  not  completely 
compatible.  So  we  have  to  compromise,  but  there  is  still  the  fimda- 
mental  problem. 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  Again,  as  I  say,  we  don't  see  the  problem  as  being  in 
the  State.  It  was  with  the  State.  You  see,  we  had  a  hard  time  both 
organizing  and  training  our  State  planning  agencies.  We  were  for- 
tunate in  California  in  that  we  had  already  created,  by  legislative  en- 
actment, a  criminal  council,  California  Council  of  Criminal  Justice, 
which  qualified  as  a  State  planning  agency  and  was  already  set  up  and 
operational  at  the  time  that  LEAA  came  into  existence  after  the  1968 
omnibus  crime  bill. 

Even  with  that,  we  experienced  considerable  delays.  We  have  con- 
stantly worked  on  reforming  that,  so  that  we  are  oA^ercoming  that. 

I  think  that  the  State's  control  is  somewhat  necessary,  and  I  think 
that  it  will  supply  the  control  that  is  being  surrendered  by  the  Federal 
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Government  here.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  refusing  to  re- 
appropriate  those  funds  if  they  are  misused  or  not  used  properly. 

Mr.  Dennis.  One  facet  of  the  crime  problem  is  the  matter  of  cor- 
rections, which  you  have  correctly,  I  think,  characterized  as  highly 
important  and  highly  difficult.  Under  the  present  law,  a  sum  certain 
is  earmarked  for  corrections.  Under  the  bill,  there  is  no  earmarking. 
You  can  hope  the  funds  will  go  for  corrections,  but  you  are  really  not 
sure. 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  Well,  I  can  guarantee  you  they  are  going  to  apply 
those  funds  in  California  for  the  corrections  program,  and  I  think  we 
need  less  help  there  than  other  States  do. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  it  may  be  that  you  need  less  help  in  California 
than  in  other  States.  You  know  what  you  are  doing,  for  one  thing, 
and  you  have  got  more  money. 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  Look,  we  have  more  problems,  too,  because  we  have 
inherited  the  worst  from  every  other  State.  It  is  not  the  good  people 
who  come  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  New  Jersey,  it  is  the  un- 
desirables. Let  me  tell  you  why. 

In  April  and  May,  we  hit  the  peak.  We  operate  a  pretty  large  cor- 
rectional institution  in  my  county.  We  have  over  10  to  11,000  people 
in  custody  in  my  county  alone.  That  is  larger  than  about  45  of  the 
States  have  in  their  State  penal  institutions.  We  hit  the  peak  in  April 
and  May,  and  you  kuow  why  that  is  ?  Because  the  criminal  starts  com- 
ing out  or  the  antisocial  individual  starts  coming  out  from  about 
December  and  on  because  of  tlie  weather  conditions  that  you  have  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  are  there,  and  so,  sooner  or  later, 
they  get  into  trouble  and,  by  March,  April,  and  May,  our  jail  popula- 
tion has  reached  its  peak.  So  we  are  getting  the  undesirable  people. 

We  have  a  lot  of  problems  with  our  custody  systems,  also;  don't 
misunderstand  me.  We  will  always  have  them.  We  need  more  money, 
and  I  will  guarantee  you  I  have  no  fear  of  this  money  not  going 
into  corrections. 

Mr.  Dennis.  All  right.  I  thank  you,  sheriff.  There  are  a  lot  of  inter- 
esting things  we  can  talk  about. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  just  wanted  to  confirm  that  your  position  with 
respect  to  pregrant  approval  is  diametrically  opposite  to  Dean  Irv- 
ing's ;  is  that  correct  'i 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  As  I  understand  his  comments ;  yes. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  And  I  gather  that  his  position  is  simply  based  on  a 
general  lack  of  faith  that,  in  the  absence  of  Federal  scrutiny  of  what 
the  money  would  be  used  for,  the  cities  will  not  be  able  to,  and  States 
will  not  be  able  to,  make  sound  decisions.  "They  will,"  as  he  said,  "in- 
vent the  wheel  all  over  again." 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  AYell,  I  don't  find  any  difficulty  with  this  elimination. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Sandman.  I  have  just  one  question  to  ask. 

Are  you  on  the  State  planning  board  in  California  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  Am  I  ? 

Mr.  Sand:vian.  For  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  No;  I  am  not.  I  was  chairman  of  the  regional  plan- 
ning commission  that  we  have. 

Mr,  Sandman.  But,  in  the  planning  of  these  moneys,  as  a  sheriff  of 
such  a  large  constituency,  do  you  have  any  say  at  all  on  how  this 
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money  is  finding  its  way  to  Los  Angeles  County  ?  Or  is  that  determined 
entirely  by  the  State  planning  agency  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  Oh,  it  is  determined  by  the  State  planning  agency, 
but  I  think  I  am  personally  and,  through  my  department,  we  can 
exert  considerable  influence  on  that  State  planning  agency  and  there- 
by help  in  the  direction  that  this  money  is  expended. 

Mr.  Sandman.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question,  sheriff,  is  that  the 
sheriffs  in  my  State  don't  have  anything  at  all  to  say  about  the  alloca- 
tion of  this  money. 

Mr.  PiTCHESs.  Well,  you  have  a  different  setup;  don't  you?  You 
don't  have  a  totally  integrated  sheriff's  department,  do  you — your 
State?  Aren't  your  sheriffs  a  little  in  civil  and  custody  work? 

Mr.  Sandman.  Yes ;  but,  no ;  they  have  criminal  work. 

Mr.  PiTCHEss.  They  have  total  criminal  jurisdiction  ? 

Mr,  Sandman.  Yes ;  they  are  all  elected  by  the  people ;  none  of  them 
are  appointed.  It  has  been  a  continual  source  of  agitation  through- 
out the  State.  The  people,  for  example,  in  the  city  of  Newark,  where 
we  have  a  real  bad  problem  in  the  county  jail,  not  the  city  jail,  which  is 
filled  with  people  awaiting  trial.  And,  as  you  know,  there  is  nobody 
more  dangerous  than  a  fellow  who  has  committed  a  capital  offense 
awaiting  trial.  He  doesn't  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  him. 

They  built  a  jail  there  13  stories  high.  On  one  floor  of  the  jail,  they 
have  80  men  in  there  awaiting  trial  for  murder.  The  sheriff  in  that 
particular  county  wanted  to  find  some  other  place  to  put  those  80.  He 
felt  they  were  too  dangerous  to  put  in  a  big  institution. 

His  request  for  the  funds  was  turned  down  because  the  county 
sheriffs  are  not  permitted  to  be  involved  in  the  handling  of  LEAA 
funds,  not  as  a  matter  of  Federal  law  but,  as  I  understand,  as  a  matter 
of  SPA  policy.  I  was  wondering  if  you  had  any  such  problem  as  that 
in  California. 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  We  have  a  couple  of  sheriffs  who  are  on  that  Cali- 
fornia National  Justice  Commission,  so,  through  them,  the  sheriffs' 
positions  are  expressed  in  the  allocation  of  funds.  We  have  a  state- 
wide organization  of  California  peace  officers,  which  include  sheriffs 
and  chiefs  of  police.  We  have  representation  from  that  association  on 
the  council  on  our  State  planning  agency  and,  through  that  medium, 
we  get  the  funds  allotted  to  us." We  haven't  had  any  LEAA  funds 
for  capital  projects 

Mr.  Sandman.  But,  as  a  sheriff  of  a  county,  you  have  a  right  to 
handle  this  money  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mayor  of  a  city,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  PiTCHESS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you,  sheriff. 

The  hearing  is  now  adjourned  until  2  o'clock,  at  which  time  we 
will  hear  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  Hon. 
James  H,  Brickley. 

[A^^lereupon,  at  12 :15  p.m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  2  p.m.  the  same  day.] 

AFTER    RECESS 

[The  subcommittee  reconvened  at  2  p.m..  Representative  Peter  W. 
Rodino,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  presiding.] 
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Chairman  Eodino.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Our  witness  this  afternoon  will  be  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  James 
H.  Brickley,  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

We  welcome  you,  Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley,  and  at  this  time 
I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  Honorable  John 
Conyers. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  briefly  welcome 
our  distinguished  Lieutenant  Governor  to  these  proceedings  and  say 
to  the  subcommittee  that  our  Lieutenant  Governor  is  w^ell  known  as 
an  outstanding  Michigan  attorney,  as  a  former  assistant  U.S.  attorney, 
as  a  former  Detroit  county  councilman,  and  now  as  one  who  is  serving 
with  some  distinction  in  our  State  capital.  Because  of  his  concern  and 
distinguished  background,  I  am  very  pleased  and  privileged  to  wel- 
come him  to  these  proceedings. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  You  may  proceed.  Lieutenant  Governor.  I  under- 
stand you  have  to  get  away  by  3  o'clock. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  Yes,  we  really  should. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JAMES  H.  BRICKLEY,  LIEUTENANT  GOVER- 
NOR OF  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DON  P. 
LE  DUC,  ADMINISTRATOR,  OFFICE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PRO- 
GRAMS, STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Chairman  Eodino.  We  have  your  prepared  statement  and,  in  the 
interest  of  time,  if  you  wish  you  may  summarize  it  and  it  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  Fine. 

[The  statement  referred  to  is  at  p.  404.] 

Chairman  Eodino.  You  may  proceed  from  there. 

Lieutenant  Governoi-  Brickley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Congressman,  and 
again  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  introduction. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Mr.  Brickley,  we  now  have  Mr.  Hutchinson  here, 
whom  I  am  sure  would  want  to  say  a  word  before  you  commence. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  Fine. 

Mr.  Hlttchinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  join  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  in  welcoming  our  Lieutenant  Governor.  The 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  INIichigan  is  a  man  very  highly  regarded  in 
our  State.  He  has  the  duty,  among  his  other  duties,  by  statute  and  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  of  chairing  our  State  crime  commission. 
He  is  well  vereed  in  his  subject.  I  am  particularly  delighted  to  have 
him  with  us  today. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Thank  you  very  much.  Lieutenant  Governor,  you 
may  proceed. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  All  right.  I  just  want  to  emphasize 
several  points  that  I  made  in  the  prepared  statement  which  you  have 
before  you.  Congressmen  and  INIr.  Chairman.  The  two  words  which 
perhaps  most  accurately  describe  our  entire  administration  of  justice 
system  are  "diffusion"  and  "fragmentation." 

Any  of  us  who  have  worked  in  the  system,  particularly  those  of  us 
who  have  worked  in  Wayne  County  in  Michigan,  which  is  the  third- 
largest  county  in  the  country,  cannot  help  having  been  frustrated  with 
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the  kinds  of  limitations  that  are  inherent  in  a  system  that  is  so  frag- 
mented, and  I  don't  think  we  can  adequately  appraise  the  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  program  without  recognizing  and  understanding  that 
present  state  of  the  administration  of  justice. 

When  anybody  says  to  me,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  about  crime? 
Why  don't  we  do  this  and  Avhy  don't  we  do  that?",  I  find  myself  indi- 
cating to  them  the  number  of  people  that  are  involved  in  evolving 
policy,  many  of  them  elected  officials  and  many  of  them  opponents  of 
one  another,  most  of  them  responsible  to  different  constituencies  at 
different  times  under  different  circumstances. 

I  have  a  little  thing  I  use  in  speeches  in  Michigan  when  I  am  talking 
on  this  subject.  I  frequently  say  that  if  I  had  the  foolproof  answer 
to  the  solution  of  crime — in  other  words,  I  could  say  and  prove  mathe- 
matically that  I  had  a  program  that  would  reduce  crime,  say  50 
percent  in  the  next  several  years — which  everybody,  I  am  sure,  would 
respond  to  very  eagerly — and  I  could  get  10  other  people  to  agree  with 
me  and  to  pledge  themselves  to  that  program,  it  certainly  would  have 
to  involve  corrections,  courts,  police  services,  prevention;  any  solu- 
tion will  have  to  involve  all  the  sectors  of  the  law  enforcement;  there 
are  not  10  offices  in  Michigan  that  we  can  run  for  and  capture  and  if, 
indeed,  we  did  capture  them,  that  we  would  still  be  able  to  implement 
that  program. 

So  the  LEA  A  program  has  allowed  us  to  face  this  diffusion  by 
making  it  a  bloc  grant  to  the  State,  to  the  Governor,  and  mandating 
the  Government  not  to  have  a  plan  that  Washington  says  it  must 
have,  but  to  have  a  plan — a  plan  that  is  reasonable,  a  plan  that  is 
viable,  a  plan  that  is  made  up  by  the  major  actors  in  that  State,  these 
hundreds  of  people  who  are  involved  in  the  daily  decisionmaking 
and  allowing  us  thereby  to  have  the  money  to  distribute  to  local  units 
of  government. 

That  plan  is,  in  my  judgment,  very  unique  and  it  has  been  very 
successful. 

Mr.  Don  Le  Due,  whom  I  failed  to  introduce,  is  our  able  adminis- 
trator of  the  office  of  criminal  justice  programs,  consisting  of  some 
50  people  who  manage  these  programs,  who  design  the  plan,  who  put 
it  together,  and  then  who  manage  the  granting  program. 

He  and  I  were  saying  this  morning,  talking  about  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  discussed  in  connection  with  LEAA,  some  of  the  con- 
troversies that  have  surrounded  it,  and  we  commented  how  actually 
here  is  a  program  that  was  the  first  bloc-grant  program,  so  that  in 
and  of  itself  would  invite  scrutiny  and  would  invite  controversy 
because  there  is  philosophy  about  these  kinds  of  programs  and  it 
involves  one  of  the  most  emotional  and  difficult  issues  in  our  country, 
the  issue  of  crime.  It  is  a  small  program — because,  relatively  speaking, 
even  though  the  spending  has  accelerated,  it  is  a  small  program  by  all 
standards.  It  has  certainly  engendered  its  own  controversy,  but,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  it  has  been  rapidly  accelerating,  considering 
the  fact  it  has  asked  and  mandated  States  to  do  something  they  never 
did  before,  which  is  to  assume  some  leadership  in  the  administration 
of  justice  throughout  the  State  and  particularly  in  urban  areas,  where 
you  have  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  agencies  falling  all  over  one 
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another,  tryino;  to  do  a  job  and  in  basically  what  is  one  community — 
considering  that,  considering  the  inefficiencies  in  the  system  that  have 
existed  for  generations,  I  think  it  has  been  monumentally  successful, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

One  of  the  things  I  mention  in  the  statement  that  we  are  very  happy 
to  announce  by  way  of  this  testimony  this  year  is  that  both  the  crime 
rate  and  total  crimes  in  Michigan  are  down  for  the  first  time  since 
records  have  been  kept,  and  we  think  that  tlie  LEAA  program  has  in 
no  small  measure  played  no  small  role  in  the  achievement  of  that 
crime  reduction. 

That  just  didn't  happen;  it  wasn't  just  an  accident,  and  there  have 
been  things  happening,  relationships  developing  among  all  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Michigan  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, can  be  attributed  to  the  LEAA  program;  and,  to  stop  them  now, 
in  my  judgment,  would  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

So  i  think,  with  that,  I  will  stop  my  presentation  and  invite  any 
questions  that  you  or  the  members  of  your  committee  have. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brickley. 

In  your  statement,  Mr.  Brickley,  as  I  read  it,  you  emphasize  the 
value  of  increased  State  involvement  and  urge  us,  1  guess,  to  continue 
in  the  direction  of  concentrating  crime-fighting  authority  at  the  State 
level. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  States  can  do  very  good  work  and  indeed  some 
have  done,  but  there  are  a  number  of  problems  that  still  face  us.  I 
recognize  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  State  of  Michigan — and  I  re- 
call that  Mayor  Gribbs  of  Detroit  came  here  and  testified  about  the 
effective  coordination  of  State  and  local  efforts  in  Michigan.  But,  as 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  he  also  told  us  that  he  is 
convinced  that  Michigan  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  find- 
ing effective  coordination  and  cooperation. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  he  was  suggesting  that,  in  order  to  more 
surely  guarantee  success  on  a  national  basis,  cities  and  counties  and 
regional  areas  ought  to  be  given  some  money  and  decisionmaking  au- 
thority directly. 

Now,  if  Congress  does  not  fund  these  high-crime  areas  directly,  and 
at  the  same  time  requires  no  meaningful  Federal  standards  or  review 
or  approval  of  State  plans,  then,  I  think,  we  will  have  abandoned  the 
leadership  role  which  I  think  is  so  necessary  and  will  have  left  no  pro- 
tection for  the  cities  and  no  accountability  by  States. 

This  morning.  Dean  Irving,  the  dean  of  the  law  school  of  Seton  Hall 
ITniversity,  who  has  been  personally  interested  and  who  has  worked 
with  advisory  commissions  in  the  crime  area,  told  us  that  this  kind  of 
revenue  sharing  is  actually  revenue  sharing  without  responsibility- 
sharing.  How  do  you  react  to  that  kind  of  a  comment  ? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  First  of  all,  I  agree  to  everything 
you  said  up  until  that  point,  and  I  heard  some  of  his  testimony  this 
morning  and,  if  he  means  the  kind  of  revenue  sharing  that  would  go 
directly  to  the  cities — is  that  what  he  meant,  or  does  he  mean  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  ? 

Chairman  Rodixo.  He  was  referring  as  well  to  the  administration 
proposal,  because  he  called  for  approval  and  review  of  State  plans 
instead  of  the  mere  filing  of  the  plan  by  the  State  and  the  automatic 
granting  of  funds. 


Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  Then  I  must  differ  with  him.  I 
agree  with  him  in  his  observations  but,  first  of  all,  to  direct  the  money 
as  you  referred  at  the  outset  of  your  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have 
the  funds  just  go  directly  to  the  units  of  government  that  ask  for  them 
is  abandoning  of  the  concept  we  started,  going  right  back  to  the  old 
ball  game  where  the  most  aggressive  city  gets  the  money,  they  do 
what  they  want  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  So  I  am  very  much 
opposed  to  that  national  league  of  cities  proposal. 

As  far  as  his  idea  that  the  administration  proposal  is  also  abandon- 
ing, I  don't  think  that  is  the  case  at  all.  We  don't  see  there  is  that  much 
of  a  change  in  what  we  are  now  doing,  frankly. 

What  we  do  see  is  that  the  administration's  position  this  year  on 
converting  from  a  bloc  grant  to  revenue  sharing — which,  I  think,  is 
just  a  difference  in  degree — is  saying  the  States  are  now  well  orga- 
nized, they  have  their  planning  units  as  we  have  ours,  they  now  have  a 
system  developed,  they  are  now  pretty  good  at  it ;  we  no  longer  need 
all  the  rigid  requirements  we  had  before,  the  State  vis-a-vis  the  Federal 
Government,  in  getting  pregrant  approval. 

So  I  think  the  Federal  Government  is  now  saying  we  can  now  let 
the  States  go  on  and  do  the  job  they  are  tooled  up  to  do,  but  the  States 
will  have  the  primary  responsibility  to  see  that  there  is  a  cohesive 
plan  in  that  State. 

So,  no,  I  do  not  agree  with  his  comment.  I  think  that  he  is  seeing 
more  in  that  than  there  really  is. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  hope  I  didn't  mislead  you.  I  think  that  Dean 
Irving  also  did  say  that  direct  aid  to  the  cities,  I  think,  was  not  his 
point  of  view.  However,  he  did  state  that  there  should  be  review  and 
approval  of  State  plans  beyond  just  the  mere  filing  of  plans.  As  you 
know,  the  administration  proposal  does  not  require  actual  approval. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  Yes.  We  don't  object  to  that.  We 
don't  object  to  continuing  under  the  same  bloc  grant  program,  but 
we  happen  to  feel — I  guess  one  of  the  reasons  is  because  our  plan  has 
always  been  held  up  as  being — very  frankly ;  I  am  not  being  too  mod- 
est— as  being  held  up  as  an  example  of  a  good  plan — that  we  have  no 
concerns  one  way  or  the  other. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  if  you  remove  that  requirement  that  the 
plan  be  approved  first,  you  are  going  to  shorten  the  fund  flow,  and 
the  mayors  talked  about  shortening  the  fund  flow,  too ;  so  I  don't  think 
that  is' of  that  great  moment,  frankly — that  particular  lessening  of 
that  requirement.  We  don't  have  that  strong  a  feeling  about  that. 

But  I  certainly  think  the  administration  is  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  saying  that  "We  have  now  given  the  States  about  4  years  to 
develop  that  capacity ;  they  now  have  it ;  we  can  now  lessen  this  one 
requirement  that  held  up  funds  that  much  longer. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  Of  course,  as  your  statement  does  indicate,  and 
as  has  already  been  said,  Michigan  apparently  seems  to  be  an  excep- 
tion, and  I  think  that  maybe  this  also  may  color  your  viewpoint  on 
this. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  Could  be. 

Chairman  Rodino.  So  I  am  frankly  bothered  because  I  would  like  to 
see  the  money  go  to  those  areas  where  it  is  most  needed,  with  certain 
standards  attendant  so  that  we  know  that  it  does  the  most  good. 
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And  one  thing  that  bothers  us — I  think  some  of  us— and  that  has 
led  to  an  aUernative  bipartisan  bill  before  us  is  that  so  much  of  the 
money  doesn't  reach  the  localities  quickly  enough.  According  to  the 
GAO,  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1972,  for  example,  90  percent  of  Michigan's 
1972  LEAA  allocation  remained  undisbursed.  In  fact,  at  that  time 
more  than  10  percent  of  Michigan's  1970  funds  were  still  undisbursed. 

With  such  a  demonstrated  temporary  dead  end  at  the  State  level, 
should  we  conclude,  then — should  Congress  conclude — that  the  States 
ought  to  he  the  ones  to  do  this  rather  than  to  have  some  direction 
or  something  to  insure  that  the  moneys  reach  the  localities  where  they 
are  most  needed? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley,  You  made  reference  a  little  earlier, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  fact  that  Mayor  Gribbs  spoke  complimentarily 
of  our  State  but  said  in  other  States  it  wasn't  working  well. 

I  am  a  little  surprised,  frankly,  that  the  League  of  Cities  has  not 
put  forth  somebody  who  said  it  is  not  working  well  in  his  State, 
because  all  of  their  witnesses  seem  to  be  saying  it  is  working  well  in 
our  State  but  somewhere  else  it  isn't  working  well. 

I  frankly  think  it  is  working  well  in  most  States:  that  is  the  ex- 
perience I  have. 

But,  now,  on  the  subject  of  fund  flow,  I  am  very  glad  you  raised 
the  question,  because  I  want  Mr.  Le  Due  to  answer  that.  He  knows 
as  much  about  that  as  anybody ;  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  across 
to  me  the  very  sound  reasons  for  the  delay  in  the  fund  between  a  cer- 
tain point  and  a  certain  point. 

Before  I  do,  I  just  want  to  say  that,  you  know,  there  are  ambiv- 
alent pressures  on  this  program ;  one  pressure  is  "Let's  get  the  money 
out  there" ;  the  other  pressure  is :  "Let's  have  controls."  And,  which- 
e^'Cr  one  we  move  too  far  to  one  side  or  the  other,  we  get  criticized. 

The  Monaghan  committee  is  calling  for  more  controls  and  ques- 
tioning unjustified  expenditures. 

We  think  we  have  struck  the  balance  and  there  are  very  sound 
reasons  for  the  fact  that  money  is  not  spent  as  quickly  as  some  people 
tliink  it  should  be.  People  keep  asking  that  fund-flow  question  over 
and  over  again.  And,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  a  complete  and  satis- 
factory answer  to  it,  and  tjfiat  is  why  I  should  like  Mr.  Le  Due 
to  address  himself  to  it. 

Mr.  Le  Due.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  start  with 
just  a  brief  response  to  your  reading  of  our  expenditure  report  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  figures  of  our  report  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1972  for  all  expenditures  of  the  total 
amount  awarded  in  Michigan  in  the  5  years ;  68  million  700-odd  thou- 
sand dollars  has  come  in.  Of  that,  just  about  $56  million  has  been 
awarded.  That  is  81  percent. 

When  funds  are  awarded,  that  means  that  the  State  is  no  longer 
awaiting  a  decisionmaking  mechanism  and  that  some  local  agency  or 
State  agency  with  an  award  has  the  money  available  to  draw  as  they 
spend  it.      ' 

As  of  the  same  date,  37  percent  of  the  total  funds  again  had  been  dis- 
bursed and  32  percent  were  audited  expenditures.  It  was  a  final  close- 
out  on  projects. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Excuse  me.  You  are,  of  course,  referring  to  a  5- 
year  period? 
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Mr.  Le  Due.  Yes. 

Chairman  Rodino.  As  you  know,  the  GAO  report  was  for  each  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Le  Duo.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Chairman  Rodino.  A  5-year  figure,  of  course,  will  show  more  funds 
disbursed — a  higher  percentage.  Our  concern  is  with  the  delays. 

Mr.  Le  Due.  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  couple  of  things  about  that 
process  which  add  to  what  Mr.  Brickley  said  about  the  Federal  ap- 
proval process.  That  report  you  read  was  for  the  fiscal  year,  fiscal  year 
figure  for  1972  funds.  LEAA  did  not  approve  our  plan  that  year  until 
June  29,  1972,  1  day  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  So  anything 
that  was  done  before  that  we  done  on  a  wing  and  a  prayer.  Without 
that  approval  process,  we  could  have  moved  that  money  sooner. 

Again  the  appropriation  was  also  late  that  year  and,  as  of  that  date, 
June  29,  1972,  the  1972  funds  amounted  to  29  percent  of  our  total 
funds. 

Our  1973  plan  was  just  approved  February  15,  and  that  is  34  per- 
cent of  all  the  money  we  havd  ever  had.  So,  in  the  last  9  months,  we 
have  received  63  percent  of  the  money  by  the  approval  of  the  bloc 
grant  commitment  to  Michigan.  We  now  have  81  percent  of  the  money 
ever  given  to  us  awarded. 

We  had  a  meeting  this  morning  at  which  additional  funds  were 
awarded  and  Mr.  Brickley  and  I  could  not  be  available  so  we  could  be 
here,  but  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  you,  that  just  looking  at  the 
year-end  figures  is  not  the  only  way  to  determine  what  has  been  done. 
The  important  figures  are  the  awards  and  expenditures,  the  disburse- 
ments I  feel  to  be  less  significant. 

I  think  there  are  legitimate  questions  on  awards  and  in  the  pace  of 
awards,  and  I  think  the  States  can  perform  better  in  making  awards. 
That  is  where  the  holdup  is — at  the  State  level. 

The  Federal  slowdowns  are  caused  by  the  lateness  of  appropria- 
tions and  lateness  of  action  in  approving  action  plans.  And  then  the 
local  problems,  which  are  substantial  in  my  State,  in  expenditures  and 
in  documenting  expenditures  are  the  end  of  the  tube. 

In  those  four  places  there  are  delays.  I  suspect  that,  if  the  other 
conditions  remain  the  same,  whether  it  is  a  bloc  grant,  revenue- 
sharing  process,  or  a  direct  passthrough  to  the  local  government,  there 
will  still  be  considerable  delays  in  the  process. 

What  I  think  is  significant  about  fund  flow  is  to  look  for  the  rate 
at  which  the  State  is  acting,  and  I  have  cautioned  other  States  not  to 
let  this  analysis  of  the  award  versus  disbursement  versus  expenditure 
stand  as  a  rationalization  for  failure  to  act. 

One  of  the  things  LEAA  could  have  done  and  we  have  done  in  Mich- 
igan is  to  speed  up  the  rate  of  awards,  but  that  is  only  a  very  small  seg- 
ment that  speeds  things  perhaps  one  one-quarter  faster  at  the  outside. 

The  Revenue  Sharing  Act  and  the  proposals,  as  T  understand  them, 
from  the  National  League  of  Cities,  and  Mr.  Stanton,  all  require  some 
sort  of  application  process.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton's  bill,  that  ap- 
plication is  a  plan  with  funding  related  to  it.  So  there  still  would  be 
the  same  basic  process  even  though  there  is  a  difference  in  who  selects 
the  final  alternatives.  I  don't  think  that  will  contribute  to  a  reduction 
of  substantial  size  in  the  delays. 
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1  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  keep  our  definitions  clear  in  looking 
at  fund  flow,  to  look  for  and  understand  the  differences  between  State 
awards,  State  disbursements,  and  expenditures  of  funds.  The  expendi- 
tures and  the  awards  are  the  key. 

I  think  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  1973,  we  will  have  awarded 
every  nickel  ever  given  to  us  in  the  first  5  years.  That  means  that  there 
will  be  no  money  remaining  in  our  State  Capital,  as  has  been  indicated 
might  be  possible  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  We  have  a  balance  of 
about  $8  million  after  this  meeting  this  morning. 

As  long  as  we  have  a  requirement  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  in  its  present  structure,  there  will  be 
some  delays,  there  will  be  an  application  process,  and  there  will  be 
some  time  between  the  date  of  a  plan  as  approved  and  the  date  all  the 
awards  are  made.  We  think  that  can  be  cut  down  to  1  year  and  is  more 
than  reasonable. 

Furthermore,  I  don't  think  that  Mayor  Gribbs  or  any  other  person 
who  testified  or  who  Avill  testify  for  Michigan  would  indicate  that  the 
pace  of  the  awards  has  been  a  problem,  our  ability  to  absorb  the 
money,  to  put  it  into  good  projects.  We  have  been  moving  just  about 
as  rapidly  as  we  can.  We  awarded  $29  million  during  calendar  1972 
from  1971,  1972,  and  1973  funds. 

This  is  a  very  brief  summary,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  unfair  to  you  to 
give  it  in  this  rapid  form,  but  I  do  think  the  fund  flow  and  the  analysis 
of  expenditure  rate  takes  a  great  deal  of  examination  before  the 
whole  process  is  clear  and  understandable;  and  LEAA  and  we  and 
OINIB,  as  I  understand  it,  and  now  Congress,  is  struggling  with  the 
notion  in  trying  to  understand  what  these  delays  are ;  and  I  think  if 
you  keep  your  eyes  on  the  awarded  amounts  and  then  the  controls 
that  the  States  have  in  making  sure  that  the  subgrantees  are  perform- 
ing the  contracts  they  make  with  the  Stat«,  you  will  find  the  expen- 
ditures to  be  not  under  control  and  moving  at  an  acceptable  rate. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  recognize  some  of  the  difficulties  that  ensue,  and  some  of  the  practi- 
cal considerations  that  one  has  to  take  into  account  in  appropriations 
and  in  disbursements  especially  if  they  come  at  a  late  date  when  you 
can't  really  do  anything  very  much  with  them  that  fiscal  year. 

Recognizing  all  of  this,  however,  the  big  concern  that  I  do  have  is 
the  fact  that  we  call  upon  the  Government  to  appropriate  moneys  to 
meet  what  we  find  is  a  national  emergency  and  then  we  take  so  much 
time  in  getting  the  moneys  to  where  the  emergency  need  exists.  Surely 
we  want  to  insure  that  the  moneys  are  spent  in  a  worthwhile  fashion,  in 
the  most  effective  way,  do  the  job  that  was  intended  to  be  done,  but  is 
this  really  the  best  way  ? 

I  am  wondering  if,  with  no  strings  attached,  there  is  the  kind  of 
accountability  or  there  is  the  kind  of  expertise  that  is  going  to  be 
employed  in  order  to  do  the  job. 

For  instance,  I  ask  you  the  question :  Do  you  think  that  there  is 
enough  accountability,  within  the  States,  of  executive  action  by  the 
State  legislature  and  shouldn't  there  be? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Bricki.ey.  Yes.  I  do  very  definitely,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  reason  is  the  political  setup  in  every  State  in  which  the 
Governor  and  the  actions  of  the  Governor  are  so  closely  scrutinized. 
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The  fact  is  that  yon  are  ;2:oing  to  have  hundreds  of  applications  for 
these  limited  funds.  The  first  time  any  Governor  in  any  State  makes 
a  decision  to  decline,  deny  an  application,  which  he  must  do,  and  it  is 
not  done  on  that  plan,  there  are  ^oina;  to  be  enough  squawks  in  that 
State  that  he  is  going  to  have  all  kinds  of  pressures  on  him. 

We  think  in  Michigan  this  is  one  of  the  most  politically  sensitive 
programs  we  have — probably  over  half  the  elected  officials  in  Michi- 
gan are  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  they  can  cause  a  heck 
of  a  squawk  if  we  don't  do  our  job  properly  and  they  are  not  satisfied 
that  they  are  getting  a  fair  share. 

So  all  of  the  pressures  are  built  in,  and  there  are  so  many  pressures, 
that  you  don't  need  an  added  pressure  at  the  top  any  longer  now  that 
the  program  is  under  way,  and  I  am  just  very  confident  of  that. 

For  instance,  we  have  approved  800  applications  in  our  State  in 
5  years  for  funds,  but — and  I  think  these  are  just  as  important — we 
denied  500.  Now,  that  meant  500  sheriffs  and  prosecutors  and  other 
people  who  didn't  get  something  they  wanted ;  and,  to  my  knowledge, 
there  hasn't  been  one  major,  significant  complaint  of  a  bitter  kind. 

We  have  people  come  in  and  say,  "Why  ?",  and  we  explain  it  to  them 
in  light  of  the  plan.  Now,  you  just  can't  do  that  with  Federal  funds  on 
the  direct  bloc  grant  concept^;  you  can't  do  it  any  other  way  and 
fret  away  with  it.  You  would  know  about  it  very  rapidly  here  in 
Washington. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Governor,  as  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Michigan,  like  most  lieutenant  governors 
in  the  country,  you  are  at  the  same  time  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  State  senate.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  we  continue  the  matching  requirements  because  it  af- 
fords the  State  legislature  an  opportunity  to  have  some  input,  some 
direction,  some  control,  some  say  about  the  LEA  A  program  within  the 
State  and  that  to  do  away  with  the  matching  requirement  would  leave 
the  legislature  virtually  with  no  voice  in  it  at  all. 

We  have  received  testimony  that  in  the  State  of  California  the 
legislature  had  attempted  to  require  that  the  State  plans  be  filed  with 
the  legislature  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

Governor,  speaking  now  in  your  capacity  as  the  president  of  one  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  address  yourself 
to  the  role  of  the  learislature  in  the  LEA  A  progi-am. 

First,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  statewide  conn^rehensive 
plan  that  is  now  on  file  addresses  itpelf  to  all  of  the  funds — State,  local, 
and  Federal — that  go  into  the  criminal  justice  system  in  Michigan, 
or  whether  these  State  plans  are  concerned  only  with  Federal  monies, 
which  your  testimony  states  to  be  4  percent  of  the  total  expenditure  in 
Michigan  for  criminal  justice. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  Yes ;  as  I  say  in  my  prepared  state- 
ment, Congressman,  the  money  that  we  are  getting  from  you  right 
now  at  the  present  rate  amounts  to  less  than  4  percent  of  the  money  we 
spend.  State  and  local,  on  the  administration  of  justice  in  Michigan. 

That  is  why  I  say  if  you  just  took  that  4  percent  and  gave  it  out  to 
everybody  directly,  the  local  units  of  government,  like  we  have  in 
other  programs  in  the  past,  that  is  all  you  would  get — about  4  percent 
improvement  fr-om  tliat;  that  money  would  just  be  gobbled  up. 
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By  forcing  the  States  to  coordinate  a  highly  fragmented  system, 
you  are  getting  about  a  20-percent  return,  in  my  judgment — just  to 
pick  a  figure  out  of  the  air — from  that  4  percent  of  the  money  that 
Ave  spent. 

Now,  I  am  also  glad  that  you  asked :  "Is  our  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning system,  which  is  relatively  new  at  the  State  level  in  Michigan, 
also  influencing  the  other  96  percent  of  the  spending?"  The  answer  is: 
Yes.  Effective  2  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Le  Due's  office  which,  up  to  this  point, 
had  been  in  the  Governor's  Office  in  sort  of  a  tangent  just  to  handle 
this  program — because  there  was  no  Department  of  Justice  in  Michi- 
gan, as  such,  to  handle  it — has  now  been  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Programs,  where  his  office  is  going  to  be 
responsible  for  advising  the  Governor  on  his  own  Corrections  De- 
partment, on  his  oAvn  State  police,  on  the  courts,  on  all  of  the  aspects 
of  criminal  justice.  The  Governor  and  the  States  generally  will  be, 
hopefully,  having  some  influence  on  these  functions.  So  we  have  a 
planning  capacity  and  input,  if  you  will,  a  thing  tangible  that  we 
did  not  have  before  on  the  State  level. 

I  think  another  very  important  question  was  the  first  one  that  you 
touched  on,  and  that  is  the  role  of  the  legislature  in  the  State.  The 
suggestion  you  referred  to  comes  late,  because  you  people  have  been 
funneling  money  in  the  billions  of  dollars  into  local  units  of  govern- 
ment for  at  least  10  years  and  longer  that  State  legislatures  have  had 
no  influence  over ;  so  the  State  legislature  is  having  more  influence  now 
even  though  there  is  not  a  match  requirement,  simply  because  it  is  at 
the  State  level. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  isn't  there  a  match  requirement  ? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  Yes,  there  is,  and  the  State  legisla- 
ture has  stepped  np  to  that  very  nicely.  I  think  you  said:  Without 
the  match,  would  there  be 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes.  The  point  was  that  without  a  match  that  there 
would  be  no  legislative  leverage.  But  you  say  there  would  be  even 
without  the  match  so  long  as  you  leave  the  matter  at  the  State  level? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  So  long  as  we  left  it — now,  under 
the  administration  position,  tliere  would  be  no  match  at  all,  so  you 
are  correct  that  the  State  legislature  would  not  have  any  direct  input 
into  the  programs  as  they  now  have  under  your  match  provision,  but 
T  don't  see  that  affecting  the  program,  because  the  legislature  has  been 
very  pleased  with  the  program  and  has  come  up  with  the  match 
requirement. 

Mr.  HiTTCHiNsoN.  With  regard  to  the  jealousy — I  don't  like  to  use 
the  word  but  it  is  pi'obably  appropriate  here — of  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  of  its  own  prerogatives,  I  might  state  again  on  the 
record,  as  I  did  before,  that,  in  the  years  that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  State  Senate,  I  was  greatly  concerned  about  the  fact  that  so 
manv  of  these  Federal  programs  were  based  u]:)on  State  plans  which 
the  State  bureaucracy  put  together  and  sent  up  here  to  Washington  to 
qualify  for  money,  which  process  completely  bypassed  the  legislative 
branch  of  government. 

I  am  wondering  if  that  feeling  might  still  exist  in  the  Michigan 
Tvcgislature,  and  if  the  legislature  wouldn't  feel  that,  without  any 
ing  requirement,  its  role  was  being  further  denigrated. 
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Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  Good  point.  Mr.  Lc  Due  has  the 
answer  to  it. 

Mr.  Le  Due.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  that  is  a  problem  that  we  recognized 
in  our  State.  In  about  1971,  most  of  us  who  came  into  the  program 
were  not  then  well-established  State  bureaucrats,  so  we  stumbled 
around  the  first  couple  years. 

In  1971,  we  went  to  work  with  the  Michigan  State's  fiscal  agencies, 
the  senate  fiscal  and  house  fiscal  agencies. 

In  the  last  two  budgets  and  in  the  one  that  is  being  prepared  now 
for  1974,  every  statement  which  is  included  in  our  State  comprehen- 
sive plan  we  submit  to  LEAA  is  included  as  a  line  item  entry  in  the 
State  budget  request  for  those  departments,  including  the  matching 
requirement;  so  the  legislature  specifically  reviews  all  the  activity  at 
the  State  level,  and  it  takes  care  of  the  State  agencies'  projects  that 
way.  We  don't  fund  anything  the  State  legislature  hasn't  specifically 
authorized. 

Second,  in  the  buy-in  requirement  this  year,  the  State  legislature's 
only  real  concern  was  that  they  weren't  really  happy  to  have  to  do  it — 
to  put  this  money  forward  for  local  government.  They  felt  they  were 
bearing  their  own  burden  on  the  State  level  by  matching  at  the  re- 
quired hard  match  level  and  felt  the  local  government  ought  to  do  the 
same. 

However,  we  were  in  a  fairly  depressed  status  at  the  time  because  of 
the  auto  strike,  and  eventually  the  legislature  did  see  fit  to  appropriate 
to  my  office,  in  the  grants  and  transfers  bill,  the  required  buy-in  plus 
half  of  the  required  extra  local  match;  so  we  have  attempted  very 
much  to  keep  the  legislators  involved  in  the  process  and  will  do  so 
irrespective  of  any  change  in  the  matching  requirement.  Their  con- 
tact with  local  grants  w^ould  then  be  remaining  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  plan. 

But  I  think  you  have  a  trade-off  situation  in  regard  to  the  matching 
requirements.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  redtape  and  bureaucratic 
and  difficult  for  local  government  in  this  program,  it  is  the  require- 
ment for  soft  match.  Hard  match  and  Federal  funds  are  easily  taken 
care  of  because  they  fit  well  into  the  normal  accounting  and  control 
procedures  of  a  local  unit  of  government  or  the  State  agencies,  but  the 
documentation  of  in-kind  match  has  probably  caused  more  serious 
problems  in  my  State  than  any  other  serious  issues. 

I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  money  that  is  required  now  on  a  cash 
match  and  in  combination  with  soft  match  is  not  worth  the  investment 
of  time  that  State  planning  agencies  and  local  governments  are  put 
through  in  order  to  satisfy  the  matching  provisions. 

I  think  Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley,  wiien  he  testified  in  1971, 
recommended  the  program  at  that  time  should  be  90-10  or  95-5,  with 
a  small  amount  of  match  to  indicate  some  local  contribution,  but  the 
matching  requirements  were  then  and  still  remain  probably  the  most 
burdensome  thing  to  us,  and  they  cause  considerable  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding the  problems,  and  they  cause  us  problems  wlien  we  have 
auditors  examining,  merely  looking  at  records  and  making  judgments 
that  don't  relate  to  the  program. 

So  I  would  disagree  with  the  view  that  there  will  be  a  lessening  of 
legislative  interest  or  control  on  one  hand  and  strongly  say  that  even 
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if  there  were  some  slight  diminution,  we  would  still  be  making  a  good 
investment  of  the  money  in  the  whole  program  if  we  did  not  have  the 
requirement. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  thank  you  for  your  response.  As  I  understand  it, 
then,  it  is  your  position  that,  even  if  the  match  were  no  longer  re- 
quired, the  budgetary  processes  in  Michigan  are  such  that  all  of  these 
projects  would  still  be  submitted  to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tion Committees  as  part  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  Le  Due.  Yes,  and  then,  on  to  the  full  body,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes ;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Le  Due.  I  might  add,  if  you  don't  mind,  sir,  there  is  a  section 
203  of  the  proposed  revenue-sharing  package,  which  has  a  statement 
in  it  regarding  that:  Money  appropriated  or  awarded  through  the 
revenue-sharing  program  is  to  be  expended  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  law  and  process  of  the  State,  and  that  requirement  in  Michigan 
is  met  and  we  do  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  that  requirement  will  cause  some  con- 
troversy that  you  will  have  to  be  alerted  to  in  the  future  course  of  im- 
plementing the  act  should  that  provision  stand  and  revenue-sharing 
pass,  because,  in  order  to  do  that,  we  read  that  as  "has  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  a  manner  similar  to  what  we  are  talking  about  in  Michigan 
through  the  legislative  process,"  and,  in  some  of  the  States,  if  that 
requirement  remains,  it  is  my  understanding  that  they  will  be  stuck  for 
2  years  with  no  program  because  they  have  biennial  legislatures  where 
there  will  be  no  ability  to  get  legislative  authority  to  spend  the  money 
through  the  general  appropriation  process  until  2  years  from  this 
spring. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Except  I  suppose  that  in  each  of  those  States  the 
Governor  has  the  power  to  convene  the  legislature  in  an  extraordinary 
session. 

Mr.  Le  Due.  I  suppose  he  does ;  I  raise  it  only  as  a  point  of  infor- 
mation, since  obviously  it  is  not  a  problem  for  us  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Conyers.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  being  allowed 
to  sit  in  and  join  in  this  discussion. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  how  the  LEA  A,  as  it  is  administered 
through  Michigan,  has  been  of  any  benefit  to  minority  groups  in  the 
State. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Bricklet.  Well,  I  guess  the  best  answer  would 
be  that  we  have  helped  to  reduce  crime  and,  since  minorities  are  pri- 
marily the  victims  of  crime  in  greater  proportion  to  their  numbers,  I 
would  hope  that  that  would  be  the  best  answer  for  minorities. 

But  there  are  other  things  that  have  been  done  along  the  way.  Don, 
do  you  want  to  mention  some  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Le  Due.  Mr.  Conyers,  I  was  not  prepared  with  an  exhaustive 
list,  but  I  can  describe  a  few  of  the  projects  that  money  has  gone  to 
that  we  think  are  primarily  motivated  by  the  concern  that  I  think  you 
are  expressing. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Thank  you.  And  now,  for  the  record,  because  we  don  t 
want  to  take  up  exorbitant  periods  of  time,  let  us  agree  that  our  dis- 
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cussion  of  this  shall  go  on,  since  we  are  all  from  Michigan,  beyond  the 
hearing  of  this  subcommittee  so  that,  in  other  words,  everything  that 
we  say  may  be  followed  up  by  letter  and  meeting  and  phone  calls. 

Mr.  Le  Due.  Certainly,  sir. 

I  would  say  you  are  about  to  see  a  new  horizon  in  that  effort  because 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  plan  guideline  which  was 
just  issued  by  LEA  A. 

I  would  say  that  the  most  important  thing  we  have  done  in  that 
area  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  is  the  support  for  the  Detroit  Police  De- 
partment minority  recruiting  program.  We  have  gone  far  ahead  of 
their  own  schedule,  pretty  much  through  the  recommendations  of  the 
new  Detroit  report.  I  believe  the  people  from  New  Detroit  were  here. 

We  have  started  a  program  in  the  State  police  which  we  are  proud 
of  having  been  able  to  influence,  and  they  are  now  attempting  the 
same  thing,  although  certainly  not  with  the  success  that  is  being  ex- 
hibited in  Detroit. 

We  have  had  numerous  training  programs  for  people  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  regarding  minority  problems,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  refer  to  this  as  sensitive  training  but  making  people  sensitive  to 
the  other  side  of  their  job. 

We  have  a  successful  program  in  Hillsdale  College  which  police 
officers  all  over  the  State  are  attending.  I  have  heard  good  things  about 
that,  and  it  is  ongoing. 

We  have  a  number  of  community  relations  projects  which  we  are 
trying  more  and  more  to  influence  not  to  be  special  units.  The  early 
thinking,  I  believe,  was  that  in  minority  programs,  the  important 
thing  was  to  set  aside  and  make  a  conscious  effort  of  a  particular  seg- 
ment of  a  police  department  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  people  on 
our  staff — at  the  urging  of  Tom  Johnson,  I  think  you  probably  heard 
of  or  know  him — who  was  our  community  relations  specialist — we 
have  gone  more  to  the  concept  that  any  minority  programs  should  be 
integrated  into  the  department  as  a  whole  rather  than  as  a  special 
unit  and  the  program  training  should  be  much  more  widespread 
throughout  departments. 

I  don't  think  anybody  has  an  easy  answer,  by  the  way,  to  that 
problem. 

As  you  probably  noticed  in  the  Free  Press  the  other  day,  there 
was  a  story  about  the  testing  and  training  program  conducted  by  a 
researcher  in  the  Detroit  Police  Department  concerning  four  or  five 
recruit  classes  after  which  jiolarization  within  the  ])olice  department 
was  worse  after  their  training  than  before,  both  blacks  and  whites. 

So  we  are  still  in  tlie  experimental  stage.  But  I  have  indicated  to 
the  Governor,  in  my  annual  report,  and  to  the  Commission  and  to  my 
staff,  that  improvement  particularly  in  employment  and  in  the  pro- 
tection of  minority  rights  is  a  priority  in  my  office  and  we  intend  to 
stick  by  that,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  have  one  of  my  staff  members 
put  together  a  list  of  projects,  either  all  of  them  or  the  ones  that  I 
think  are  most  significant,  and  submit  them  through  the  chairman  of 
this  committee. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  I  think  that  is  a  great  idea,  and  I  appreciate  your 
response. 
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Might  I  inquire  how  this  law  enforcement  legislation  has  upgraded 
the  system  of  justice  in  Michigan  ? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  The  answer  to  that,  briefly  as  I  can 
make  it,  Congressman,  is  that  by  getting  law  enforcement  people  to 
do  things  that  they  wouldn't  otherwise  do — I  used  this  example  in  my 
testimony  a  year  ago  and  1  should  like  to  use  it  here  again  today — 
that  with  a  hard-pressed  department,  let  us  say,  that  has  200  squad 
cars,  if  they  got  some  more  money  they  didn't  expect,  they  would  like 
to  buy,  let  us  say,  another  10  squad  cars. 

But  we  say,  in  essence,  with  our  planning  process :  "What  you  need 
is  a  management  information  system  to  find  out  if  you  are  using  the 
200  squad  cars  you  have  now.  No.  1,  are  you  putting  them  in  the  right 
parts  of  the  city  ?  No.  2,  are  you  using  them  at  the  right  time  of  day 
or  night?" 

You  would  be  surprised  at  some  of  the  things  police  agencies  found 
out  when  they  started  doing  some  of  these  things.  Those  are  the  things 
we  are  getting  them  to  do  that  they  didn't  do  before,  and  that  excites 
me  so  much  because  I  have  spent  most  of  my  adult  life  in  law  enforce- 
ment at  various  aspects,  and  many  of  us  have  been  very  frustrated  to 
see  detectives  pecking  away  at  a  typewriter  for  two  hours  a  day  and 
things  like  that. 

We  are  not  just  doing  this  because  of  us,  but  in  Michigan,  as  you 
know,  we  have  a  generally  progressive  law  enforcement  community 
and,  where  I  used  to  see  police  chiefs  sit  around  the  table  5,  6,  8  years 
ago  and  say,  "If  we  could  just  get  the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse  some 
of  those  decisions  and  take  the  gloves  off,  we  would  go  out  and  do  a 
job,"  now  the  same  people  are  saying,  "If  we  could  just  get  that  com- 
puter; if  we  could  just  get  this  training  program."  The  judges  are 
saying,  "If  we  could  just  get  our  court  manager. 

The  whole  tenor  of  rhetoric,  even  in  law  enforcement  communities 
is  changing  dramatically  just  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  CoNYERs.  How  has  this  law  enforcement  legislation  served  to 
stimulate  and  increase  the  State  investment  in  the  law  enforcement 
system  ? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  To  get  the  State  itself  to  do  things, 
you  mean? 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Yes. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  To  get  the  State  to  do  things? 
Well,  first  of  all,  the  LEAA  has  required  the  State  to  do  something 
that  it  didn't  do  before,  and  that  is  to  have  a  plan  and  ongoing  staff 
planning  capacity  in  the  Governor's  office.  The  reason  it  is  in  the 
Governor's  office  is  because  most  States  like  us  were  not  equipped  to 
put  it  anywhere  else.  It  went  in  the  Governor's  office,  which  is  where 
it  should  have  been  at  least  for  the  beginning;  so  we  have  become  more 
relevant  to  the  fight  against  crime,  we  have  become  more  conscious  of 
the  fight  against  crime,  and  we,  at  the  State  level,  have  more  influence 
because  we  have  the  area  of  jurisdiction  that  our  cities  and  counties 
and  townships  don't  have. 

We  don't  have  metropolitan  government,  so  in  the  regions  where 
you  have  basically  one  community,  one  crime  problem,  but  like  in  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area,  400  units  of  government,  the  State  is  the 
only  one  that  can  bring  that  overview,  and  that  I  would  say  is  what 
is  encouraging. 


Mr.  Le  Due.  Mr.  Conyers,  one  of  the  things  that  might  point  out 
what  you  have  asked  is  really  the  contrary  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  ques- 
tion, because  I  sit  in  the  equivocal  position  of  trying  to  encourage  the 
legislature  to  spend  more  money  and,  on  the  other  hand,  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  them  how  we  can  justify  all  the  costs  that  are  involved,  and  it 
is  the  continuation  of  LEAA  funding  and  the  projects  that  they  have 
approved  that  causes  them  the  various  concerns.  In  1971,  the  State 
spent  about  $100  million ;  in  1978,  it  will  be  about  $128.5  million ;  so 
the  increase  is  substantial. 

I  think  that  in  addition  to  what  we  are  saying — and  again  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  can  probably  speak  more  accurately  on  this  than  I 
can — that  there  is  considerable  movement  now  to  restructuring  and 
redefining  the  responsibilities  of  government  as  they  relate  to  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and  there  is  now  on  in  our  State  a  strong 
movement  toward  total  assumption  by  State  bodies  of  all  court  costs. 
As  you  know,  they  are  borne  considerably — 88  percent — by  locals  now. 

There  is  growing  probably  more  quickly  and  may  reach  fruition 
sooner  a  movement  to  absorb  in  the  State  all  the  correctional  costs,  all 
the  costs  of  probation,  parole,  and  institutions  even,  which  is  another 
operation  of  nearly  $100  million. 

I  think  that,  without  elaborating  too  much,  it  is  the  notion  that 
people  are  getting  together  at  these  meetings  and  it  is  not  just  the 
criminal  justice  leaders,  because  we  are  really  doing  business  with 
local  government  and  not  with  their  operatives,  that  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  being  reexamined  for  a  better  definition  of  role.  I  think  that  is 
something  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  Avorked  on  hard  himself. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  In  our  statement,  we  point  out  how 
every  study  is  pointing  to  the  State's  getting  involved  more,  the  State's 
assumption  of  court  costs,  assuming  all  corrections  right  down  to  and 
including  the  lockups,  county  jails,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  that  day  is  coming  that  the  State  is  going  to  move  more 
aggressively  into  the  administration  of  justice.  Without  this  program, 
the  States  will  not  be  able  to  continue  that  movement. 

Mr.  CoNTERS.  Well,  now,  I  should  like  to  just  raise  some  questions 
that  we  may  hardly  be  able  to  answer  today  thoroughly  but  I  want 
to  get  them  on  the  record  and  we  can  deal  with  them  from  there. 

First  of  all,  I  am  interested  in  learning  whether  in  Michigan  there 
is,  in  fact,  a  causal  relationship  between  the  reduction  of  crime  which 
we  have  heard  about  and  the  law  enforcement  legislation  programs 
that  have  come  into  Michigan. 

1  am  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  the  kinds  of  guidelines 
and  the  standards,  whether  there  are  evaluations  made  between  LEAA 
and  the  State,  whether  there  are  any  kinds  of  restraints. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  I  think  that  are  going  to  be  very 
important  when  the  full  committee  begins  its  consideration  of  whether 
we  should  require  more  from  our  LEAA  legislation  or  whether  we 
should,  in  effect,  require  less.  I  think  that  is  probably  the  key  con- 
sideration before  this  committee. 

Finally,  I  have  heard  some  talk  about  a  reorganization  study  that 
the  Detroit  Police  Department  has  conducted,  and  I  am  not  sure  if 
it  was  through  a  grant  directly  to  them  or  to  the  State;  it  was  esti- 
mated that  it  ran  about  $1  million.  Do  you  have  any  information  about 
that? 
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Mr.  Le  Due.  We  have  it  all,  sir. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Very  fine. 

Mr.  Le  Due.  That  was  a  block  grant,  a  series  of  eight  projects  sub- 
mitted by  Mayor  Gribbs  in  the  city  for  the  police  department.  Most 
of  those  projects  have  been  completed.  A  couple  are  still  going  on 
with  continued  funding.  I  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Conyers.  They  aggregate  about  a  million  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Le  Due.  They  aggregate  $2.4  million  in  the  first  series  of  grants 
and  a  little  over  $SV2  million,  I  think,  in  the  second. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Well,  that  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  understated 
myself. 

Chairman  Rodino.  May  I  interrupt  ? 

Mr.  Conyers.  Yes ;  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  I  might  say,  in  the  interest  of  time,  that  the 
questions  that  are  posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  are  very 
pertinent  since  he  is  heading  an  important  subcommittee  which  is 
getting  into  this  area  very  deeply.  I  would  hope  that  you  might 
address  yourselves  to  those  questions  rapidly  because,  I  think,  they 
would  form  a  good  part  of  this  record.  Please  supply  for  the  record 
the  extensive  material  that,  in  the  interest  of  time,  we  may  not  choose 
to  explore  today. 

Lieutenant  Governor  BRieKLEY.  You  mean  to  follow  up  ? 

Chairman  Rodino.  Yes ;  I  think  the  gentleman  is  looking  for  that 
kind  of  information.  I  think  it  would  be  very,  very  helpful  to  the 
committee. 

Lieutenant  Governor  BRieKLEY.  We  will  supply  additional  informa- 
tion. Just  if  I  may  take  about  2  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Go  ahead. 

Lieutenant  Governor  BRieKLEY.  Taking  it  in  inverse  order,  your 
last  one  first,  the  philosophy  of  the  question  of  how  much  Federal  con- 
trol should  there  be  over  the  grants  vis-a-vis  the  States,  that  is  a  good 
question,  but  it  is  a  deep  philosophical  question  that  Congress  is  wres- 
tling with  now,  and  I  see  some  differences  between  Congress  and  the 
President  on  these  issues;  so  it  goes  to  more  than  law  enforcement, 
and  I  won't  spend  any  more  time  on  that.  I  know,  in  your  wisdom, 
the  Congress  will  resolve  that. 

The  goals  and  standards — very  good  question.  I  was  one  of  the  1,500 
people  who  came  here  about  60  days  ago  to  the  National  Conference 
on  Goals  and  Standards,  and  it  happened  to  be  the  time  w^hen  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  buried  from  the  Capitol,  so  perhaps  it  didn't  come 
to  your  attention,  but  it  was  a  very  significant  meeting  in  which  na- 
tional goals  and  standards  were  established. 

We  revised  our  Crime  Commission  in  Michigan  to  77  people.  We  are 
now  starting  a  15-month  program  to  develop  goals  and  standards  in 
INIichigan.  The  Commission  includes  10  legislators,  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

The  question  w\as:  Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  drop  in  crime 
and  LEA  A?  If  anybody  can  prove  it  one  way  or  the  other,  I  would 
bow  to  him;  I  doubt  that  anybody  can  have  done  so  analytically.  I 
can  only  say  that  LEAA  is  the  most  significant  change  that  has  oc- 
curred in  tlie  criminal  justice  system  in  Michigan;  I  know  that  from 
the  seat  of  my  pants.  When  you  are  there  and  working  in  it,  you  can 
see  the  change. 
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If  it  isn't  LEAA  funds — I  am  not  going  to  say  that  is  all  of  it — 
there  is  increased  sophistication  and  increased  pressure  on  the  crime 
problem ;  certainly  LEAA  can't  account  for  all  of  it,  but  if  it  doesn't 
account  for  a  significant  part  of  it,  I  would  be  very  surprised. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Avant  to  thank  you  for  your  generos- 
ity, and  I  appreciate  the  responses  from  Lieutenant  Governor  Brick- 
ley  and  his  assistant. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Governor,  what  is  your  view  of  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion as  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  pregrant  approval  requirement 
in  the  law  ? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brtckley.  I  don't  think  you  are  talking  about 

the  approval  by  LEAA  in  Washington 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  the  Federal  level  such  as  we  have  now. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  I  don't  see  that  as  being  any  longer 
essential.  I  think  it  was  essential  at  the  outset.  If  this  program  was 
originating  right  now,  being  from  the  State,  I  don't  know  if  I  would 
tell  you  that,  but  at  least  I  can  say  now  that  I  think  that  would  be 
desirable  from  your  standpoint — to  have  pregrant  approval ;  but  now 
that  we  have  institutionalized  the  State  planning  process,  I  don't  see 
that  pregrant  authorization  as  being  essential,  and  I  see  it  being  one 
of  the  things  that  slows  up  your  flow  of  funds  that  many  of  you  are 
concerned  about  and  everybody  is  concerned  about. 

So  I  would  weigh  it  by  saying  that  my  personal  preference,  based 
on  my  experience  and  w^hat  I  have  seen,  is  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary. 
Mr.  Dennis.  Do  you  think  your  situation  at  home  has  changed  that 
much  since  the  laAv  was  enacted  ? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  Yes. 
Mr.  Dennis.  What  is  the  change? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  The  change  is  that  we  have  built 
into  the  system  a  planning  process  and  are  building  into  the  criminal 
justice  officials  new  understanding  in  a  comfortable  relationship  with 
ithat  process,  so  that  when  we  have  our  crime  commission  meeting  and 
the  prosecutors  and  the  sheriffs  and  some  of  the  acadeniicians,  some  of 
the  legislators — all  of  the  people  on  our  crime  commission  sit  down 
routinely  four  times  a  year  and  go  over  the  funding — they  become  very 
comfortable  with  it,  confident  wdth  it,  and  it  is  just  built  into  the 
system. 

If  the  philosophy  of  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  continue 
to  be  that  law  enforcement  is  a  State  and  local  function,  I  think  some- 
where along  the  line  you  have  got  to  say  you,  the  States,  started  out 
with  the  responsibility. 

We,  the  Federal  Government,  never  wanted  to  take  the  responsibility 
from  you ;  we  wanted  to  help  vou  to  do  things  you  weren't  doing  be- 
fore. We  have  helped  vou ;  we"  have  built  into  your  system  new  ways 
of  doing  things,  and  now  we  are  returning  that  responsibility  to  you. 
I  think  if  I  were  on  your  side  of  the  table,  that  is  what  I  would  say. 
Mr.  Dennis.  Of  course,  w^e  are  spending  nearly  $900  million  of  what 
one  might  call  "our"  money. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dennis.  And  I  suppose  an  argument  can  be  made  that  it  you 
support  a  return  to  local  responsibility,  you  ought  to  support  a  return 
to  local  revenue  raising  also. 
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Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  I  could  not  sit  here  and  tell  you 
that  it  would  be  a  tragedy  for  you  to  have  that  pregrant  authorization. 
It  has  not  been  a  problem  for  us ;  and  if  you,  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
feel  that  that  is  necessary;  fine.  I  don't  feel  it  is.  I  don't  think  you 
are  going  to  have  any  problems  by  relinquishing  that  requirement. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  bill  we  draw  should  or 
should  not  contain  a  requirement  that  there  be  a  State  planning 
agency  ? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  Oh,  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  State 
planning  agency. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Of  course,  you  have  one ;  I  understand  that. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  Oh,  yes.  Now  the  National  League 
of  Cities'  position  would  be,  as  I  read  Mayor  Gribbs'  statement — that 
the  relationship  of  the  local  government  to  the  State  should  be  the 
same  as  State  to  Federal — sort  of  "Evers  to  Tinkers  to  Chance,"  what- 
ever it  was — and  I  don't  think  that  is  right. 

Every  political  science  book  I  have  read  says,  in  the  first  chapter : 
Local  governments  are  creatures  of  the  State.  One  of  the  things  the 
Federal  Government  wanted  to  do  was  reestablish  that  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Do  you  think  any  bill  we  draw  should  require  the  State 
to  have  a  State  planning  agency  to  handle  this  money,  administer 
the  fund,  and  so  on  ? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  Mr.  Le  Due  just  indicates  to  me 
that  one  bill  says  there  has  to  be  a  process  and  another  that  there  has 
to  be  an  agency.  There  certainly  has  to  be  a  process. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Right.  As  I  understand  it,  the  present  law  requires  an 
agency;  the  proposal  requires  only  a  process,  whatever  that  is. 

Now,  I  am  wondering  whether  if  you  have  a  position  on  the 
difference. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  I  don't.  There  must  be  a  State 
capacity  or  you  are  going  to  go  right  back  to  that  fragmentation  and 
every  one  of  the  47  police  agencies  in  Wayne  County  are  going  to  start 
doing  their  own  thing  again. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  wondered  if  that  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  should  require  that  there  be  a  State  planning  agency  as  a  matter 
of  law. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  You  should  require  a  State  plan- 
ning process.  I  think  I  would  say  yes ;  I  think  you  should. 

Mr.  Dennis.  All  right. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  State  planning  agency. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Representatives  of  the  mayors'  position  make  two 
points.  First,  that  since  the  State  allocates  the  funds,  the  cities  never 
know  in  advance  what  sum,  if  any,  they  will  receive.  Second,  when  the 
cities  receive  the  money,  they  can  spend  it  only  on  programs  the  State 
has  approved.  They  argue  that  they  would  rather  be  j^artners  in  the 
process,  and  tliat  the  Stanton-Seiberling  bill  would  further  that  desire. 

What  would  you  say  on  those  two  points  ? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  I  would  say  they  are  absolutely 
right  that  the  State — that  there  is  a  planning  process  to  which  they 
are  partners.  When  they  say  they  want  to  be  partners,  I  think  they 
say,  "You  took  your  money;  we  will  take  ours.  You  do  your  thing, 
and  we  wnll  do  ours." 
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I  say:  That  is  no  good.  I  say:  We  are  partners  as  we  are  in  our 
State,  devising  a  plan  in  which  the  mayor  of  Detroit  and  his  police 
commissioner  and  one  of  his  councilmen  sit  on  our  board  and  help  us 
devise  the  plan  for  not  only  his  city  but  for  the  entire  State  of  INIich- 
igan,  and  he  has  got  more  votes  than  I  do  with  his  other  people  on 
there;  and,  instead  of  each  of  us  having  our  pet  projects,  a  State  plan 
becomes  the  pet  project  of  everybody  in  that  State;  they  participate 
in  the  making  of  that  plan,  and  then  all  they  have  to  do  is  apply  for 
funds  and  they  will  get  them. 

Mr.  Dennis.  What  you  are  saying  is :  There  should  be  local  partici- 
pation in  the  State  plan  but  it  should  be  done  at  the  State  level? 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley.  Well,  should  be  done  in  a  coordi- 
nated way  more  than  at  a  State  level,  so  that  when  one  city  comes  in 
and  says,  "We  want  a  management  study  program,"  we  say — 

You  can't  have  it,  because  on  the  other  side  of  the  State,  another  city  is  doing 
that  exact  same  study  right  now  and,  when  we  get  the  results  of  their  study,  we 
will  let  you  have  results,  but  not  tw.o  studies  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

When  a  police  department  wants  new  radio  equipment,  we  say — 

That  radio  equipment  is  fine,  but  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  overall  radio 
program  we  are  trying  to  get  into  the  metropolitan  area  so  you  can  all  talk  to 
one  another  on  the  radio  when  you  have  a  riot. 

They  are  constantly  putting  pressure  on  us  to  do  their  own  things. 
That  is  what  the  mayors  are  asking  for.  We  say,  "Let's  do  our  thing 
in  the  State  of  Michigan."  And  that  is  why  you  have  got  to  have  a 
State  planning  process,  in  my  judgment,  and  keep  doing  it  the  way 
you  are  doing  it. 

But  just  to  have  the  city-State  relationship  as  the  State-Federal  re- 
lationship, I  say :  Forget  it ;  just  give  them  the  money  if  that  is  what 
you  are  going  to  do  but,  if  you  mean  it  that  the  States  have  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  administration  of  justice  in  this  country,  then 
I  say  keep  basically  the  same  concept  that  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Dennis.  All  right ;  that  answers  my  question  as  to  your  position, 
I  guess. 

You  made  one  statement,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  that  I 
didn't  follow.  You  said  there  was  some  provision  in  the  bill  that 
was  going  to  give  some  problems  to  States  where  the  legislature  met 
only  biannually.  What  section  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Le  Due.  I  believe  it  is  section  203(d)  of  the  revenue-sharing 
bill,  S.  1234;  I  don't  know  the  House  number.  The  language  there 
says  that  the  moneys  made  available  under  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
are  to  be  expended  in  the  same  manner  as  that  provided  for  by  law 
and  process  for  the  State's  own  revenues,  which  means  general  fund 
money ;  and,  in  most  States,  that  means  it  has  to  be  appropriated. 

Well,  if  the  act  becomes  available  July  1,  there  will  be  a  number 
of  States  in  a  precarious  position  for  implementing  that  in  that  time 
frame.  I  don't  really  know  what  the  position  of  other  States  would 
be  on  the  propriety  of  that,  their  wisdom  or  reaction  to  it;  it  is  fine 
with  us  that  it  is  in  there,  but  other  States  may  oppose  that  for  other 
reasons  that  I  am  not  aware  of. 

It  is  203(5),  section  203(5) — what  I  understand  would  happen  is 
what  happens  when  the  buy-in  and  hard  match  and  other  1971  amend- 
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ments  went  into  effect.  A  number  of  States  had  difficulty  getting  their 
legislatures  in  session  in  time  to  provide  the  match  provisions,  the 
buy-in  money  for  local  government,  hard  match  for  their  own  grant. 
That  same  problem  would  occur. 

I  think  the  cause  of  that  is  the  infrequency  of  the  meeting  of  those 
legislatures. 

I  made  that  point  as  one  of  information,  because  I  certainly  don't 
have  any  vested  interest  in  that  one. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  see  the  provision  you  are  referring  to  now,  which 
does  seem  to  require  some  State  action  to  spend  this  money.  This  goes 
to  a  broader  question  I  have — and  perhaps  answers  it — which  is :  How 
can  we  be  sure  that  every  State  would  perhaps  do  Avhat  you  are  doing? 
How  can  we  be  sure  that  State  legislatures  will  pass  on  the  programs 
funded  by  LEAA  ?  Somewhat  ambiguously,  this  provision  looks  in  that 
direxition. 

Mr.  Le  Due.  As  an  individual  State,  I  like  that  provision,  and  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  bill. 

What  I  think  is  a  problem  with  it  is  the  timing  to  get  it  imple- 
mented, and  perhaps  if  the  language  said  something  like  "at  the 
next  legislative  session  or  next  general  meeting  following  the  passage 
of  the  act  or  within  2  years  of  date  of  enactment,''  some  language 
which  would  give  these  smaller  States  and  States  with  legislatures 
that  are  not  full-time  an  opportunity,  I  think  it  would  satisfy  both 
requirements— the  needs  of  the  State  and  the  requirement  of  the  act 
that  it  be  in  the  normal  governmental  process,  but  certainly  that 
provision  is  called  for. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  the  idea  that  the  legislature  should  take  some 
action  is  very  sound. 

Mr.  Le  Dug.  I  agree  with  you. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  inquire.  I  have 
two  other  questions  to  which  I  would  like  to  get  the  reaction  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor- 
Governor,  under  the  present  law,  as  I  understand  it,  LEAA  funds 
cannot  be  used  to  pay  salaries  of  everyday  personnel.  The  administra- 
tion's bill  strikes  out  any  such  limitations,  so  that  there  would  be  an 
unlimited  discretion  within  any  State  plan  to  subsidize  such  salaries. 

Now,  at  the  time  that  the  present  law  was  written,  I  remember  our 
concern  here  as  to  what  would  happen  or  might  happen  if  Federal 
funds  could  be  used  for  such  salaries.  The  fear  was  that  the  unit  of 
government  which  was  able  to  get  more  Federal  funds  would  be  able 
to  offer  better  policemen's  salaries  and  thereby  rob  the  surrounding 
communities  of  their  best  police  talent. 

If,  for  instance,  the  central  city  could  offer  a  better  salary  than  the 
suburbs,  the  best  men  in  the  suburbs  Avould  move  into  the  city. 

And  the  second  point,  the  fear  was  that,  a  vis-a-vis  other  departments 
of  a  local  government,  if  the  police  salaries  could  be  fortified  with 
Federal  funds,  the  salary  scale  of  that  department  of  the  government 
would  tend  to  be  more  generous  than  those  of  other  departments  which 
were  wholly  supported  by  local  funds,  which  would  cause  a  great  deal 
of  local  problems. 
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I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  give  me  your  thoughts  on  whether 
those  fears  are,'  in  your  opinion,  justified.  Do  you  favor  doing  away 
with  this  salary  limitation  entirely? 

Lieutenant  Governor  BmcKLEYf  Well,  we  are  confident  again  in  our 
State  that  it  would  not  be  abused.  I  can  see  what  the  fear  is,  the  fear  is 
that  this  would  be  used  for  salary  increases  and  not  really  to  any 
meaningful  innovative  kind  of  change  and  also  would  end  up  being 
some  competition,  unfair  competition. 

First  of  all,  the  present  act,  I  understand,  says :  No  more  than  one- 
third .      . 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes ;  that  is  right ;  it  is  not  an  absolute  prohibition. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley  [continuing].  For  regular,  ongoing 
personnel.  Of  course,  many  of  the  programs  go  for  salaries  and  new 
programs  are  connected  with  people  who  are  operating  new  machinery 
and  equipment,  whatever  the  case  may  be.  I  do  not  have  a  fear  of 
money  going  for  that  purpose,  I  think  we  are  now  sophisticated 
enough,  I  think  there  is  sufficient  input  in  the  system,  there  are  suffi- 
cient political  pressures  that  exist  in  the  State  and  local  governments 
that  would  prevent  an  abuse  of  that  latitude  that  is  being  suggested  in 
the  new  act  as  not  in  the  present  one ;  just  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  All  right,  I  appreciate  that  response. 

Now  I  have  one  further  question.  The  concept  of  revenue  sharing  in 
its  pure  form  would  require  the  Federal  Government  to  turn  back  this 
money  with  no  string  attached,  so  that  the  money  could  be  used  as  any 
other  State  and  local  funds  could  be  used— without  a  maintenance 
of  effort. 

But  now,  I  understand,  the  administration's  bill  on  LEA  A  continues 
the  present  requirement  wherein  there  must  be  a  maintenance  of  local 
and  State  effort.  Would  you  care  to  comment  ? 

Lieutenant  Governor "Briokley.  Well,  that  is  fine;  that  does  not 
cause  a  problem  for  us.  As  a  State  official,  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
for  any  restraints  actually,  but  those  restraints  do  not  bother  us, 
because  we  would  want  a  continuation  of  maintenance  of  effort. 

So  we  are  not  bothered  with  that  requirement  in  there,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  is  consistent 
with  our  philosophy  that  there  should  be  a  continuance  of  mainte- 
nance of  effort  and  "that  we  should  just  not  be  supplanting  what  the 
State  and  local  units  of  government  are  doing  now  and  should  be  doing 
themselves. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you,  Governor. 

Chairman  Kodino.  Thank  you  very  much.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Brickley ;  we  have  detained  you  a  little  "past  3  o'clock,  but  we  appreciate 
your  having  come  here  and  we  hope  that  you  will  supply  the  other  in- 
formation that  was  requested. 

Thank  you  very  much.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Brickley  follows :] 

Statement  of  Lt.  Gov.  James  H.  Brickley 

The  two  words  which  perhaps  most  accurately  describe  oiir  entire  administra- 
tion of  justice  system  are  diffusion  and  fragmentation.  Some  of  the  diffusion, 
such  as  that  which  exists  between  the  three  branches  of  government,  was  cre- 
ated deliberately.  But  much  of  it  has  grown  beyond  our  original  plans  and  our 
ability  to  control. 
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In  our  urban  areas,  we  have  developed  an  entanglement  of  local  governments 
which  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  decipher  or  place  responsibility  for  various 
services.  Numerous  layers  of  local  government  overlap  into  each  other's  juris- 
dictions ;  each  has  bits  and  pieces  of  the  responsibility  for  various  aspects  of 
insuring  the  eflBcient  administration  of  justice. 

In  our  state's  largest  county,  Wayne  County,  which  includes  the  City  of  De- 
troit, there  are  Jt2  different  and  independent  police  agencies.  Each  is  responsible 
to  different  political  leaders,  who  are  elected  by  separate  constituencies,  and  who 
espouse  divergent  political  philosophies.  These  agencies  are  independent,  although 
they  share  common  problems  which  sometimes  overlap  into  each  other's  geo- 
graphical jurisdictions.  Duplication  of  services,  debate  over  authority  and 
jealously  guarded  autonomy  have  led  to  waste,  confusion  and  inefficiency. 

It  is  little  wonder  then  that  President  Johnson's  famous  crime  commission 
report — The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society — referred  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  as  a  nonsystem.  This  report  accurately  pointed  out  that  the 
criminal  is  the  only  one  who  really  understands  the  entire  system.  He  under- 
stands the  system  better  because  he  is  the  only  one  who  is  subjected  to  all  its 
various  components,  including  the  police,  prosecution,  defense,  courts,  probation 
and  parole.  Nevertheless,  he  frequently  falls  through  the  cracks  and,  indeed, 
through  gaping  holes  in  the  system.  Sometimes  he  may  be  imprisoned  in  an 
inadequate  cell  for  a  long  time  without  adjudication  of  his  guilt  or  innocence,  or 
he  may  be  released,  although  guilty,  and  despite  indications  of  his  danger  to 
society.  In  either  case,  it  is  not  justice  but  injustice. 

We  cannot  adequately  appraise  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion (LEAA)  program  without  recognizing  and  understanding  the  present  state 
of  the  administration  of  justice.  LEAA  has  started  to  coordinate  the  presently 
chaotic  criminal  justice  system.  For  the  first  time  the  states  have  been  given  tools 
to  create  order  out  of  disorder. 

Because  of  the  excessive  proliferation  of  local  governments  in  most  of  our 
urban  regions,  the  state  is  the  only  unit  of  government  which  has  sufficient 
jurisdiction — in  area  and  power — to  design  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
plan. 

In  Michigan,  LEAA  created  the  capacity  in  the  executive  branch  of  government 
to  gather  all  the  diverse  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  spectrum  around  one 
table  on  a  regular  basis  to  utilize  their  expertise  in  working  toward  a  unified 
and  cohesive  approach  to  fight  crime. 

I  have  often  said,  and  I  would  like  to  repeat  here  today,  that  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  is  not  the  actual  money  which  is  dis- 
tributed under  this  program.  While  the  money  is  important,  the  real  significance 
lies  in  what  the  state  has  been  able  to  achieve  with  the  funds.  LEAA  appro- 
priations amount  to  about  four  percent  of  the  total  spent  in  Michigan  on  the 
administration  of  justice.  Thus  we  cannot  say  that  LEAA  funds  alone  are  re- 
sponsible for  whatever  impact  we  have  had  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  crime. 

In  fact,  if  the  only  benefit  of  the  LEAA  program  were  merely  an  equal  or 
direct  distribution  of  funds,  with  no  consideration  for  the  programs  involved,  I 
suggest  the  money  would  have  been  gobbled  up  with  little  or  no  improvement 
in  our  crime  fighting  potential. 

Rather  than  just  appropriate  funds,  we  have  done  what  LEAA  so  wisely  re- 
quired us  to  do :  we  have  used  the  money  to  bring  into  concert  literally  hun- 
dreds of  governmental  agencies  which  are  performing  crime  fighting  services, 
by  having  them  participate  in  the  creation  of  a  statewide  criminal  justice  plan. 
Then,  with  careful  appropriations,  we  have  influenced  their  independent  de- 
cisionmaking process  so  that  more  of  them  are  working  to  carry  out  that  plan. 
In  other  words,  we  like  to  believe  that  with  LEAA  funds — ^four  percent  of  the 
total  spent  on  criminal  justice  in  Michigan — we  are  having  a  significant  effect 
on  the  other  96  percent  of  State — local  money. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point,  but  I  think  it  is  essential  to  understand 
that  distributing  LEAA  funds  through  the  bloc  grant  concept  has  more  signifi- 
cance than  the  funds  themselves.  Instead  of  catering  to  individual  pet  projects, 
we  have  made  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  sound  state  criminal 
justice  system  everybody's  pet  project. 

I  personally  have  witnessed  a  significant  change  in  the  attitude  of  officials  in 
the  courts,  prosecutor's  office,  police  and  corrections  departments  as  I  watched 
the  LEAA  program  work.  I  have  seen  many  of  the  independently  elected  sheriffs, 
pro.secutors   and  judges   surrender   their  jealousies   and   misimderstandings  to 
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consider  and  recognize  each  other's  responsibilities.  This  is  a  difficult  phenom- 
ena to  document,  but  satisfying  to  observe. 

The  bloc  grant  or  special  revenue  sharing  concept  never  will  have  greater 
validity  than  it  does  in  law  enforcement.  Every  significant  study  on  the  criminal 
justice  system  has  recommended  increased  state  involvement.  State  involve- 
ment is  the  only  alternative  to  the  present  quagmire  of  local  government  prolifer- 
ation and  fragmentation.  A  variety  of  studies  are  recommending  state  court 
systems,  state  corrections  department,  state  coordination  of  prosecutorial  func- 
tions and,  at  least,  consolidation  of  smaller  local  police  agencies.  Without  LEAA, 
in  my  judgment,  we  would  be  unable  to  move  in  this  direction  in  the  near  future. 
Much  of  the  criticism  of  LEAA,  I  believe,  has  resulted  from  mistakes,  which 
were  inevitable  in  implementing  a  new  program  with  rapidly  accelerating  ap- 
propriations. The  mistakes,  however,  pale  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  inefficiencies  and  wastefulness  which  have  existed  for  years  in  the 
nonsystem  of  criminal  justice.  I  think  it  is  remarkable  that  the  errors  have 
been  few,  considering  that  50  states  were  given  a  new  and  unaccustomed  resDon- 
sibility  in  their  dealings  with  the  federal  government. 

I  was  disappointed  last  year  to  hear  it  said  that  the  LEAA  program  "had  no 
noticeable  effect  on  the  phenomena  of  crime."  First  of  all,  I  think  it  was  too 
early  at  that  time  to  expect  the  LEAA  program  to  have  a  significant  impact  on 
crime  after  only  three  years,  especially  since  LEAA  was  not  exclusively  devoted 
to  flooding  monev  into  the  system  but  rather  to  let  each  state  design  a  compre- 
hensive crime  flghting  plan.  In  addition,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  crime  in  this  country  did  begin  to  decline  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Program.  ^  ,  .       ,  .^ 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  this  committee  today  that  Michigan  has  achieved  its 
first  known  and  recorded  decrease  in  crime.  The  attached  figures,  reported  by 
the  Michigan  State  Police,  indicate  that  Michigan  has  realized  its  first  statewide 
crime  reduction  since  reliable  figures  became  available  in  1959. 

The  figures  displayed  are  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  Part  I  crimes— those 
which  are  considered  the  most  serious  and  likely  to  be  reported;  (2)  Index 
crimes— those  Part  I  crimes  used  by  the  FBI  as  baseline  figures  for  purposes  of 
assessing  and  reporting  the  national  crime  situation;  and  (3)  Part  II  crimes — 
those  crimes  which  are  considered  less  serious  or  least  likely  to  be  reported  to 
police  independent  of  police  action. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  in  utilizing  Part  II  figures,  since  the  reporting 
system  for  such  offenses  has  not  been  in  full  operation  long  enough  to  determine 
their  reliability  for  compartive  purposes. 

Michigan's  total  Part  I  offenses  fell  by  5.77%  and  the  Part  I  crime  rate  fell  by 
6.57%.  The  Index  offenses  were  reduced  by  4.16%,  and  4.96%  by  rate.  Among  the 
Index  offenses,  violent  crimes  were  down  3%  and  property  crimes  were  down 
4.36%.  Part  II  offenses  reported  rose  by  6.21%  and  the  rate  by  5.32%. 

There  were  29,595  fewer  Part  I  offenses,  14,967  fewer  Index  crime  offenses,  and 
4,042  fewer  total  offenses  reported  in  1972  than  in  1971. 

In  terms  of  percentages,  total  offenses  in  the  State  declined  by  .44%  and  the 
total  offense  rate  was  lowered  by  1.28%. 

State  police  experts  presently  are  analyzing  this  data  and  preparing  break- 
downs of  this  report.  I  would  be  most  pleased  to  make  this  material  available  to 
this  committee  when  it  is  completed. 

For  instance,  included  in  this  crime  reduction  is  significant  progress  made  by 
the  City  of  Detroit  which  has  reported  crime  reductions  in  22  of  the  last  24 
months. 

Detroit  Mayor  Roman  S.  Gribbs,  who  also  serves  as  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  frequently  has  given  credit  for  his  city's  successes  to  the  Michi- 
gan LEAA  effort  ^      ^  ^ 

I  am  sure  this  committee  is  aware  that  the  national  rate  increase  for  Index 
crimes  was  only  1  percent  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1972  as  reported  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  This  sugests  to  me  that  several  other  states  will 
report  actual  decreases  in  crime  when  their  reports  are  completed. 

While  I  would  not  attribute  the  entire  success  to  LEAA,  I  would  hope  that 
those  who  were  criticizing  the  program  a  year  or  two  ago  would  now  give  credit 
to  LEAA  for  the  crime  reductions  we  have  achieved. 

Essentially,  LEAA  in  Michigan  has  made  state  government  more  relevant  in 
the  fight  against  crime.  It  has  joined  the  varied  and  divergent  aspects  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  It  has  charged  these  interests  with  establishing  and 
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implementing  a  statewide  plan.  In  our  judgment,  we  have  made  progress — we 
have  started  to  make  the  streets  safer  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

We  have  developed  a  momentum  and  established  relationships  within  the  sys- 
tem that  simply  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  LEAA.  To  interrupt 
the  process  when  it  is  beginning  to  pay  such  handsome  dividends,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  a  tragedy.  I  can  see  a  time  in  the  future,  after  the  LEAA  concept  is 
firmly  imbedded  into  the  system,  when  its  interruption  would  be  less  damaging 
than  if  it  were  altered  now.  I  respectfully  suggest  and  request  that  we  permit  the 
LEAA  philosophy  to  become  a  natural  part  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  that 
we  give  it  an  opportunity  to  mature  and  not  inhibit  its  growth  in  its  present 
infant  but  promising  stage. 

CRIMES  IN  MICHIGAN  1971-72 


1971 

1972 

Change 

Percent  of 
change 

1.  Pt.  1  crimes: 

A  Index  crimes 

359  472 

344, 505 
3,811  . 

-14,967 

4  16 

Rate... 

4,010 
51,688 

-4.96 

50, 137 

964 

2,644 

26, 182 

20, 347 

294,368 

142,734 

108,793 

42,  841 

138,853 

1,536 

-1,551 

+26 

+239 

-3,  516 

+1,700 

-13,416 
-8,  623 
-2,914 
-1,879 

-14,608 

-3  00 

Murder 

RobberyV-.-""""'"''.".'.'. 

938 
2,405 
29,698 
18,647 

+2:77 
+9.94 
-11.84 
+9  12 

(2)  Crimes  of  property 

307,  784 

—4  36 

151,357 

-5  70 

Larceny  over  $50 

Autotheft      

111,707 
.  .             44,720 

-2.61 
-4  20 

B.  Other  pt.  1  crimes.. 

Rate 

153,461 

1,712 

188 

-9,52 
-10.28 

Negligent  manslaughter 

236 

138,617 

483, 358 

5,346 

+48 
-14,656 
-29,  575 

+25  53 

:::      153,273 

-9.56 

Pt  1  subtotal 

512,933 

-5  77 

Rate 

5,722 
37, 263 

-6.57 

II.  Pt.  II  crimes: 

38,  708 
3,895 
9,687 

13,530 
1,904 
3,584 

87,  330 

9,457 

361 

7,054 

21,  532 
340 

13, 880 

31,356 
5,695 

27,349 

32,995 
548 

127,814 

437,019 

4,834 

+1,445 

+154 

-251 

+458 

+31 

+439 

+7, 198 

-1,002 

+74 

+249 

+2,  664 

+13 

+636 

+9,117 

-6,032 

+3,320 

+2,  346 

-639 

+5,  313 

+25,533 

+3.88 

Arson.. 

Forgery/counterfeit 

Fraud 

Embezzlement-. 

3.741 
9,938 
13,072 
1,873 
3,145 

+4.12 
-2.53 
+3.50 
+1.66 
+13.96 

Vandalism... 

80,132 
10,459 

+8.98 
-9.58 

Prostitution 

287 
6,805 

+25.78 
+3.66 

Narcotic  laws 

18, 868 

+14.12 

Gambling 

Family/children 

D.U.I. 

327 
13,244 
22,239 
11,727 

+3.98 
+4.80 
+41.00 
-51.44 

Drunkenness 

Disorderly 

ffi?"'!^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Pt.  II  subtotal 

24,029 
30,649 
1,187 
122,501 
411,486 

+13,82 
+7.65 

-53.83 
+4.34 
+6.21 

Rate 

4,590 
924,419 

+5.32 

III.  Grand  total. 

920,377 

-4,042 

-.44 

Rate 

10,312 

10, 180 

-1.28 

Note:  1971  population  =8,964,090;  1972  population  =9,040,751. 


[Wliereupon,  at  3 :15  p.m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m.  Friday,  March  30, 1973.] 
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House  of  Keprerentatives, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Subcommittee  No.  5, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  room 
2141,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  the  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Jr.  [chairman]  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Rodino,  Seiberling,  Mezvinsky,  Hutchin- 
son, McClory,  and  Dennis. 

Also  present :  Jerome  M.  Zeif  man,  counsel ;  Daniel  L.  Cohen,  assist- 
ant counsel ;  and  Franklin  G.  Polk,  associate  counsel. 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Our  first 
witness  this  morning  will  be  Edward  B.  McConnell,  Administrative 
Director  of  the  Courts  of  New  Jersey. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWARD  B.  McCONNELL,  ADMINISTRATIVE  DIREC- 
TOR OF  THE  COURTS,  NEW  JERSEY 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr,  McConnell,  I  want  to  welcome  you  here  as 
one  New  Jerseyite  to  another  New  Jerseyite. 

I  know  your  fine  administrative  record  in  the  courts  of  New  Jersey, 
and  I  appreciate  your  coming  here  and  giving  us  your  views  on  this 
very  important  subject  of  law-enforcement  assistance. 

I  notice  that  you  do  have  a  written  statement  which  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record  in  its  entirety  if  you  wish.  In  the  interest  of  expediting 
matters  you  may  summarize  it,  and  we  will  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  McConnell.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  I 
appreciate  your  permitting  me  to  testify  at  this  hearing  with  respect 
to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  testify  before  a 
member  of  the  Bar  of  New  Jersey,  since  one  of  the  advantages  of 
getting  away  from  home  is  to  be  before  people  w^ho  don't  know  what 
it  is  you  are  really  doing ;  so  I  will  have  to  be  more  careful  than  per- 
haps I  otherwise  would.  I  note  that  your  New  Jersey  colleague  is  ap- 
parently on  the  bustlings  today. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Perhaps.  I  can  note  his  absence,  though  I'm  not 
certain  where  he  is. 

Mr.  McConnell,  In  my  appearances  here  today  I  really  have  a 
threefold  interest. 

First,  I  represent  the  judicial  system  of  New^  Jersey  on  our  State 
Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency  Board, 
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Second,  as  you  know,  I  am  the  Administrative  Director  of  the 
Courts  of  the  State  and  in  that  capacity  on  behalf  of  die  Chief  Justice 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  I  am  responsible  for  the  overall  administra- 
tion and  the  development  of  programs  for  the  improvement  of  the 
courts  throughout  the  State. 

And  third,  this  coming  summer  I  will  take  over  from  Justice  Wins- 
low  Christian  as  director  of  the  National  Center  for  State  Courts 
which  represents  the  judicial  branch  of  Government  of  the  50  States. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  like  to  indicate  from  my  observation  point 
what  the  effect  of  the  LEA  A  funds  have  been  on  law  enforcement  in 
New  Jersey. 

(1)  First  of  all,  they  have  permitted  us  in  the  State,  perhaps  a  bet- 
ter word  is  that  they  have  forced  us,  to  get  together  representatives  of 
the  various  branches  of  Government  and  the  various  levels  of  Govern- 
ment and  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  of  law  enforcement. 

This  I  think  in  and  of  itself  is  a  substantial  contribution. 

(2)  Second,  in  the  development  and  execution  of  such  a  plan  there 
has  been  created  in  the  States  a  group  of  professional  criminal  justice 
planners,  men  who  are  expert  in  various  disciplines,  and  the  technolo- 
gies that  are  essential  if  you  are  going  to  have  an  intelligent  and  re- 
sponsive approach  to  the  changing  problems  in  the  law  enforcement 
field. 

Such  a  group  of  professionals  was  not  previously  available,  or  at 
least  had  not  been  identified,  organized,  and  put  to  work.  This  corps 
of  experts  are  not  just  on  the  staff  of  the  State  planning  agency.  They 
have  infiltrated  all  agencies  and  levels  of  government  which  have  a 
concern  with  law  enforcement. 

We  even  have  a  planning  .officer  on  our  staff  in  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  Courts.  Sometliing  rather  unusual,  I  think,  for  courts. 

(3)  Next,  in  a  variety  of  areas  LEAA  funds  have  permitted  all 
agencies  in  the  State  concerned  with  the  problem  of  crime  to  experi- 
ment, to  try  out  new  programs. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  programs,  in  the  light  of  hindsight, 
have  not  proven  to  be  beneficial  and  it  is  true  also  that  some  of  these 
programs  have  been  expensive.  But  this  is  the  very  nature  of  experi- 
mentation and  research,  the  fact  that  some  programs  will  fail;  the 
fact  that  experimentation  is  expensive.  Rut  it  seems  to  me  that  ex- 
perimentation is  the  very  life  blood  of  progress.  One  of  the  problems 
in  the  past  in  law  enforcement,  and  particularly  in  the  courts,  has  been 
that  things  continued  to  be  done  in  the  same  old  way  even  though  that 
way  was  recognized  as  being  ineffective. 

(4)  Finally,  I  think  that  overall  these  programs  are  now  reaching 
the  stage  where  we  are  beginning  to  see  their  effects.  We  are  on  the 
verge  of  seeing  the  payoff  from  many  of  these  programs.  And  I  think 
it  would  be  unfortunate  from  the  standpoint  of  our  State  if  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  funds  for  this  sort  of  attack  on  the  crime  problem 
were  to  stop. 

Now,  to  speak  more  specifically  with  respect  to  the  courts  in  New 
Jersey.  Our  courts,  like  courts  throughout  the  Nation,  have  generally 
had  inadequate  resources  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  volume  of 
business  with  which  they  have  been  confronted  and  over  which  they 
have  no  control. 
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Generally  speaking,  while  funds  have  been  made  available  for  con- 
tinuing to  do  this  year  that  which  we  did  last  year,  funds  have  not 
been  available  to  modernize  the  judicial  system. 

We  have  made  a  start  in  New  Jersey  on  updating  our  traditional 
machinery  both  through  the  introduction  of  managers  and  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  business  equipment,  and  also  by  a  variety  of  other 
programs,  particularly  in  the  area  of  probation  which  in  New  Jersey 
is  a  court  function. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  specific  programs  which  we  have 
undertaken  in  the  court  area — and  I  am  talking  now  about  the  judi- 
ciary rather  than  the  broad  court  area  which,  as  defined  by  the  LEAA, 
includes  prosecution  and  defense. 

We  have  been  able  to  provide  additional  trained,  qualified,  profes- 
sional managers  for  the  administrative  judges  in  our  12  judicial 
administrative  regions  and  also  in  some  of  our  larger  municipalities. 

We  have  set  up,  as  I  previously  mentioned,  in  the  administrative 
office  of  the  court  a  planning  section  so  as  to  be  able  to  develop  new 
programs  and  to  see  that  they  get  carried  into  effect. 

We  have  made  a  substantial  start  on  the  introduction  of  electronic 
data  processing  into  the  courts,  both  for  informational  purposes  so 
that  we  know  what's  going  on  and  can  take  intelligent  steps  to  identify 
with  problem  areas,  but  also  for  the  automation  of  many  of  the 
repetitives,  time-consuming  functions  of  the  courts,  such  as  calendar- 
ing jury  selection  and  the  accounting  for  funds,  that  in  the  past  have 
threatened  to  bog  down  the  courts  completely  because  of  the  large 
volume  of  paperwork. 

In  the  area  of  probation  we  have  established  in  our  office  a  research 
section  staffed  with  highly  qualified  professionals  who  are  evaluating 
probation  services  20  cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  on  the  courts  in 
New  Jersey  is  spent  in  the  area  of  probation — evaluating  existing  pro- 
bation programs  and  techniques  and  designing  new  ones.  This  small 
but  effective  research  staff  is  already  having  substantial  effect  on  the 
improvement  of  probation  services  in  our  State. 

We  have  two  operating  pretrial  diversion  programs,  approved  by 
Supreme  Court  and  funded  by  the  LEAA,  under  which  first  offenders 
are  screened  out  before  trial.  Efforts  are  then  made  to  rehabilitate  them 
by  securing  jobs  for  them  and  other  means.  This  is  done  both  in  the 
interest  of  saving  the  time  of  the  court  and  in  permitting  the  more 
effective  rehabilitation  of  the  offender  by  avoiding  the  stigma  of  a 
criminal  record. 

We  have  established  inservice  training  programs  not  only  for  judges 
but  for  other  personnel  of  the  courts.  Where  it  has  been  impractical 
to  operate  such  programs  internally,  we  have  been  able  for  the  first 
time  to  send  court  personnel  to  regional  or  national  institutes  and 
seminars  where  they  can  get  badly  needed  inservice  training. 

We  have  an  appellate  research  staff,  a  corps  of  competent  appellate 
lawyers— who  assist  our  intermediate  appellate  court  in  an  experi- 
mental program  to  find  ways  of  keeping  up  with  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  appeals.  The  increase  has  been  110  percent 
in  the  last  5  years  in  our  State. 

These  then,  are  some  of  the  advantages  that  have  accrued  to  the 
judiciary  in  New  Jersey  from  the  LEAA  funds  made  available  to 
the  courts. 
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Now,  development  and  improvement  of  the  judiciary  cannot  take 
place  just  through  efforts  at  the  State  and  local  level  because  many 
of  the  problems  are  not  purely  State  local  problems,  and  State  and 
local  efforts  are  not  sufficient  to  deal  with  them.  This  is  true,  for 
example,  with  some  of  the  massive  research  efforts  and  with  some  of 
the  technological  developments  that  need  to  be  undertaken  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

The  funding  of  national  organizations  by  the  Federal  Government 
has  made  possible  substantial  research  and  developmental  efforts  at 
the  national  level  which  have  been  of  substantial  help  to  State  courts 
and  from  our  standpoint  we  would  like  to  see  such  funding  by  the 
Federal  Government  continued. 

One  of  the  things  that  seems  to  me  is  important,  is  that  whatever 
the  vehicle  for  the  Federal  funding,  it  should  not  be  one  which  leaves 
the  courts  completely  at  the  mercy — although  perhaps  that  is  a  poor 
word — of  the  executive  branch  of  Government  when  it  comes  to  the 
distribution  for  funds. 

For  many  States  this  has  been  one  of  the  problems.  We  have  had 
excellent  cooperation  in  our  State,  so  we  have  had  no  particular  prob- 
lems in  that  area;  but  from  an  overall  standpoint,  because  the  judi- 
ciary is  a  separate  branch  of  Government,  it  should  not  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  executive  branch  for  available  funds.  History  has 
indicated  that  to  do  so  results  in  the  shortchanging  of  the  courts  and 
the  lack  of  a  fair  distribution  of  resources. 

With  that  summary  of  my  remarks,  I  will  make  myself  available 
for  whatever  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McConnell. 
Mr.  McConnell,  in  your  prepared  statement  on  page  2  you  state 
that  for  the  first  time  we  know  where  we  want  to  go  and  how  we  plan 
to  get  there. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  in  a  position  to  evaluate  our  efforts. 
Are  you  suggesting  that  because  of  this  it  is  unnecessary  that  Fed- 
eral standards  or  Federal  guidelines  be  set  up  and  that  there  be  prior 
approval  of  State  plans  before  funding? 

Mr.  McCoxxELL.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  unnecessary.  I  think  it  is 
desirable  to  have  national  standards,  national  guidelines  toward  which 
States  should  shoot.  Wliether  those  standards  should  be  mandatory  is 
another  question. 

One  of  the  concerns  of  our  Chief  Justice  has  been  that  in  some  areas 
the  Federal  requirements  that  have  been  embodied  in  constitutional 
decisional  law  have  placed  State  courts  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  a  strait  jacket  where  they  could  not  experiment  with  other  ap- 
proaches that  might  ultimately  prove  to  be  more  beneficial. 

I  think  one  of  the  strengths  of  our  Federal  system  is  the  fact  that 
we  don't  require  everybody  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  pursue 
desired  goals  in  the  same  way.  We  have  general  objectives  and  we 
allow  a  wide  tolerance  in  finding  the  best  way  to  accomplish  those 
goals. 

So  I  feel  that  national  standards,  whether  they  are  those  that  have 
been  developed  by  the  National  Crime  Commission  or  whether  they 
are  those  developed  by  the  American  Bar  Association  or  some  other 
organization,  are  highly  desirable.  But  they  should  not  be  standards 
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on  the  basis  of  which  the  allocation  of  funds  is  conditioned.  State 
courts  should  not  be  required  to  do  things  one  way  or  else  not  at  all. 

Chairman  Rodino.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  require  any  prior 
Federal  approval  of  State  plans  as  a  condition  of  funding.  The  mere 
filing  of  a  plan,  regardless  of  its  contents,  would  be  enough  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  It's  essential,  I  think,  that  there  be  a  plan.  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  things  the  availability  of  Federal  funds  has  forced 
the  States  to  do  in  the  criminal  justice  area  that  had  not  been  done 
before.  We  had  never  sat  down  with  the  police  and  prosecutors  and 
people  at  the  local  level  and  tried  to  come  up  with  a  program  that 
melded  together  the  various,  often  competing,  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment— independent  agencies  of  Government. 

Should  a  plan  have  to  meet  certain  specified  standards  before  it's 
funded  ?  I  think  it  should.  The  crucial  question,  however,  it  seems  to 
me  is :  Who  imposes  those  standards  and  who  determines  whether  the 
plan  meets  them  ? 

One  of  the  principal  objections  insofar  as  the  States  were  concerned 
to  the  former  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion to  assist  State  courts — I  guess  it  was  called  the  National  Law 
Assistance  Act,  or  something  like  that,  proposed  for  a  number  of  years 
by  Senator  Tydings — was  the  concern  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  impose  restrictions  upon  the  States,  and  of  more  particular 
concern  to  State  courts,  that  the  Federal  Government  would  impose 
restrictions  upon  the  operation  of  the  State  judiciary.  As  you  know, 
that  is  an  area  where  there  has  been  enough  friction  as  it  is  between 
the  decisional  law  of  the  Federal  courts  and  the  approach  that  some  of 
the  State  courts  have  taken. 

One  of  the  suggestions  made  in  my  prepared  remarks  is  that  a  per- 
centage of  whatever  funds  are  made  available  to  the  States  be  made 
available  directly  to  the  judiciary  of  the  State,  and  that  the  plan  of 
the  judiciary  be  in  accordance  with  standards  developed  and  be  re- 
viewed by  a  national  organization  that  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  but  is  representative  of  the  States  themselves.  Of  course, 
this  is  perhaps  a  self-serving  statement,  because  the  organization  I 
suggest  could  best  fulfill  this  role  is  the  National  Center  for  State 
Courts  which  is  represented  through  its  council  of  State  court  repre- 
sentatives, of  all  of  the  State,  judicial  systems  throughout  the  country. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  McConnell,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Attorney 
General  and  LEAA  administrators  have  encouraged  the  States  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  their  part  C  expenditures  for  court  programs. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  feel  LEAA  itself  has  awarded  enough  of  its 
discretionary  moneys  for  court  systems  ? 

Mr.  ISIcCoNNELL.  Whether  it  has  awarded  enough  I  don't  know  be- 
cause in  this  whole  area  of  funding  there  are  competing  calls  upon  the 
available  dollars  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  we  got 
enough.  We  always  have  a  feeling,  I  think,  that  we  never  get  enough 
for  ourselves. 

In  our  State,  and  this  has  largely  been  because  of  the  approach  that 
the  administrators  of  the  LEAA  have  taken,  we  have  done  very  well. 
I  believe  in  the  present  New  Jersey  plan  just  over  25  percent  will  be 
allocated  out  of  the  part  C  bloc  grant  funds  to  the  courts  (including 
prosecution  and  defense).  There  have  been  substantial  funds  made 
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available  by  LEAA  for  the  national  organizations  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  for  example,  the  National  Center  for  State  Courts  has  been 
substantially  funded  by  discretionary  grants  and  the  Institute  of  Court 
Management,  which  was  established  at  first  with  Ford  Foundation 
funds,  has  been  able  to  continue  primarily  because  of  LEAA  funds. 
These  organizations,  as  well  as  others  benefiting  from  LEAA  funding, 
have  made  a  tremendous  impact  upon  court  administration. 

The  administrators  of  the  act  I  think  have  appreciated  the  problems 
of  the  courts.  I  think  they  have  tried  to  work  with  the  problems,  as 
I  suggested  in  my  prepared  paper,  in  two  ways :  One,  by  encouraging 
greater  participation  by  the  courts  in  the  preparation  of  State  plans 
by  encouraging  their  LEAA  administrators  to  push  the  State  plan- 
ners to  recognize  to  a  larger  extent  the  needs  of  the  courts ;  and  then 
by  providing  courts  with  the  capability  of  planning  for  themselves. 

As  I  mentioned  before  that  we  have  in  New  Jersey  a  court  planner 
that  is  not  on  the  staff  of  the  State  agency,  but  is  in  our  office,  respon- 
sible to  us,  to  help  us  develop  our  own  plans.  Part  of  the  problem  with 
the  courts,  particularly  in  the  early  days  of  the  LEAA,  was  their  in- 
ability to  plan  for  and  prepare  applications  for  the  use  of  available 
funds. 

We  didn't  get  our  fair  share,  but  it  wasn't  the  fault  of  LEAA.  We 
didn't  know  what  we  wanted.  We  were  neophytes  in  the  grantsmanship 
game.  Once  we  learned  the  rules — and,  as  you  know,  those  connected 
with  the  courts  always  seem  to  learn  a  little  slower  than  the  rest  of  the 
people — we  were  able  to  effectively  utilize  funds ;  funds  that  are  pri- 
marily available  for  the  innovative,  the  experimental,  the  novel.  Such 
funds  were  not  available  just  to  add  judges,  so  that  we  could  not  ap- 
proach our  problems  in  the  traditional  way,  just  by  adding  more 
judges,  although  more  judges  are  needed.  They  forced  us — forced 
judges  and  others  responsible  for  the  courts — to  rethink  the  way  they 
do  things  and  come  up  with  new  and  better  ways.  I  think  from  that 
standpoint  they  have  been  effective. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Mr.  McConnell,  we  have  heard  testimony  that 
many  of  the  State  planning  boards  are  dominated  by  law  enforcement 
officials  and  representatives  of  police,  and  as  a  result  these  planning 
agencies  often  neglect  to  allocate  sufficient  funds  to  the  court  systems. 

Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  fair  assessment  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement.  In  our  State  we  have 
a  l7-member  board.  The  judiciary  has  one  member  on  the  board, 
myself.  So  that  in  numbers  the  judiciary  is  outnumbered,  not  two  to 
one  as  you  would  expect  if  the  three  branches  had  an  equal  voice.  But 
the  programs  and  the  allocation  of  funds  have  not  in  our  Sta^^e  been 
approved  and  distributed  on  the  basis  of  voting  strength  on  the  board. 
There  has  not  been  that  sort  of  competition  among  the  various  agencies, 
either  State  versus  local  or  judicial  versus  executive. 

But  it  is  a  problem  in  other  States  and  I  think  it  is  a  greater  problem 
in  those  States  which,  unlike  New  Jersey,  do  not  have  a  centralized 
court  system  where  there  is  central  administrative  control.  In  our 
State,  for  example,  I  can  speak  on  behalf  of  the  chief  justice  and  the 
supreme  court  for  the  whole  court  system. 

In  many  States,  however,  there  is  no  one  who  can  do  that  so  even  if 
you  added  a  large  number  of  judicial  personnel  to  the  board  they 
wouldn't  necessarily  speak  for  the  court  system  of  that  State. 
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And  in  any  conceivable  board  composition,  if  you  are  going  to  go  on 
the  basis  of  a  vote  and  there  is  to  be  political  competition  for  the  funds, 
you  would  have  to  have  a  majority  of  the  board  from  the  judicial 
branch  of  government  in  order  to  win  board  approval.  I  don't  think 
this  would  be  right;  I  don't  think  it  should  be  necessary.  But  two 
factors,  the  fact  that  the  courts  in  a  State  have  not  themselves  organ- 
ized in  an  integrated  judicial  system  so  as  to  present  a  unified  ap- 
proach and  the  fact  that  the  courts  can  never  compete  for  funds  on 
equal  terms  in  a  political  voting  contest,  are  the  reasons  why  I  suggest 
that  there  ought  to  be  embodied  in  the  act  itself  some  procedure  for 
the  allocation  of  funds  directly  to  the  courts,  so  that  where  there  is  a 
conflict — and  there  may  well  be  conflicts  between  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  government  that  arise  out  of  totally  unrelated 
circumstances,  perhaps  even  litigated  cases — the  courts  will  not  be  put 
at  the  mercy  of  the  executive  branch  in  such  a  conflict  situation  when 
it  comes  to  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  McConnell,  what  impact  are  LEAA  funds 
having  on  court  backlogs  and  delay  ?  Are  case  loads  of  prosecutors 
being  reduced?  I  would  like  to  get  some  answers  from  you  in  that 
area. 

Are  the  cases  being  processed  more  expeditiously  ?  Are  the  number 
of  people  and  the  time  spent  in  jail  awaiting  trial  being  reduced? 

Mr.  JMcCoNNELL.  I  can  speak  with  authority  in  this  regard  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  State.  I  think  we  have  made  substantial  progress 
in  speeding  up  the  criminal  justice  system  from  the  courts  standpoint. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

If  you  talk  in  terms  of  a  national  standard  of  60  or  90  days  from  the 
time  of  arrest  for  the  trial  of  a  felony  case,  they  are  still  far  from  that 
as  a  median  time,  let  alone  as  an  outside  time.  Yet,  we  are  within  shoot- 
ing distance  of  trying  every  case  within  6  months.  A  lot  of  the  progress 
in  this  area  I  think  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  we  have  the  ma- 
chinery, the  information  system,  now  to  see  that  cases  move  along.  This 
is  where  automation  is  important.  In  the  past,  courts  have  been  bogged 
down  in  paperwork  in  the  metropolitan  counties. 

Until  recently,  we  had  virtually  no  automation  at  all.  By  the  time 
clerks  got  through  typing  up  lists  of  cases,  the  lists  were  outdated. 
With  LEAA  help  we  have  been  able  to  install  in  the  major  counties, 
and  we  are  still  in  the  process  of  installing  it  in  some,  automated  sys- 
tems. We  are  starting  on  the  criminal  side  because  that  is  where  the 
funds  are,  although  we  hope  to  expand  to  the  civil  side.  We  need  to 
be  able  to  track  cases,  to  set  up  control  points,  and  to  monitor  perform- 
ance so  as  to  insure  that  cases  move  along  as  they  should. 

We  now  have  goals  set  up.  For  example,  we  have  established  as  a 
goal  in  New  Jersey  that  by  January  1  all  criminal  cases  must  be  tried 
within  6  months  and,  if  they  are  not,  no  judges  will  sit  on  civil  matters 
until  the  criminal  business  is  taken  care  of. 

One  of  the  problems  is  how  you  bring' pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
criminal  calendars  to  see  that  they  move.  On  the  civil  side  you  can 
throw  a  case  out,  but  no  one  has  yet  found  that  an  acceptable  device 
for  moving  the  criminal  calendar. 

Statewide  we  have  fewer  than  400  people  in  New  Jersey  who  have 
been  in  jail  for  more  than  3  months  awaiting  either  trial  or  sentence, 
and  1,800  people  total  in  jail  awaiting  court  disposition. 
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We  monitored  the  situation  continually.  We  get  weekly  reports  and 
every  administrative  jiido;e  daily  reports  to  make  certain  that  no  one 
spends  1  more  day  in  jail  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  This  has  been 
made  possible  both  through  the  administrative  help,  the  equipment 
help,  and  the  technological  help  to  be  able  to  monitor  the  jail  popula- 
tion to  see  that  the  jail  cases  move.  And,  of  course,  jail  and  bail  cases 
are  tied  in  together,  because  the  longer  a  person  is  out  on  bail  awaiting 
trial,  the  more  problems  you  have — you  must  move  the  two  together. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McConnell. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  HuTciiixsox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McConnell,  I  understand  from  your  statement  that  you  urge 
that  the  Congress  write  into  the  law  some  assurance  that  the  judicial 
branch  of  government,  judicial  administration,  will  get  the  proper 
share  of  LEAA  funds. 

I  understand  that  the  courts  in  your  State,  from  your  prepared 
statement  here,  are  receiving  about  18  percent  of  the  funds  now  and 
will  receive  25  percent  of  the  the  funds  in  the  next  year. 

^ly  question  to  you,  sir,  is  what  kind  of  a  formula  are  )'Ou  advocat- 
ing? Have  you  got  some  suggestion  as  to  how  the  Congress  could  write 
a  formula  into  the  law  to  be  sure  that  court  administi  ation  will  get 
its  proper  share  ?  And  how  do  you  measure  that  proper  share  ? 

Mr.  ISIcCoxxELL.  Quite  frankly  I  don't  know  what  a  proper  share 
would  be.  I  think  it  would  probably  have  to  be  some  arbitrary  figure. 
The  figure  of  20  percent  has  been  thrown  around  as  being  a  fair  share 
for  courts  including  prosecution  and  defense.  However,  I  don't  think 
that  for  purposes  of  allocation  it  is  good  to  group  those  three  together 
because  there  could  be  three  independent  agencies  fighting  for  the  same 
20  percent. 

The  one  thing  that  bothers  me,  without  a  formula  of  some  sort,  is 
that  the  courts  just  don't  get  the  funds  that  they  need.  They  have  not 
in  the  past  gotten  adequate  funds.  In  our  State,  for  example,  there  is 
appropriated  for  the  judicial  branch  of  government  by  the  State  only 
0.59  percent  of  all  State  appropriations.  Now,  I  don't  care  how  you 
look  at  it,  that  is  not  a  fair  share  of  State  appropriations  for  the 
judiciary. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  the  judiciary,  for  the  most  part,  in  your  State, 
locally  financed? 

Mr.  McCoxxELL.  Substantially,  yes. 

Mr.  HuTCHix'^soN.  The  counties  pay  the  judges? 

Mr.  McCoxxELL.  The  counties  pay  some  of  the  judges  and  the 
municipalities  pay  the  expenses  of  the  municipal  courts.  The  difficulty 
with  local  financing  like  that,  and  part  of  the  courts  problem,  is  that 
the  burden  on  the  local  units  of  government  is  the  heaviest  in  those 
areas  where  they  have  the  least  ability  to  pay.  In  our  most  urban, 
county,  Essex  County  (where  Newark  is),  we  have  17  judges  regu- 
larly trying  felony  cases  and  four  more  judges  who  do  nothing  but 
try  homicide  cases,  that  is  21  in  all.  In  another  county  with  a  similar 
population  about  five  or  six  judges  is  all  that  is  needed  to  carry  the 
criminal  calendar  and  keep  it  current.  Yet  the  financial  ability  of 
those  counties  is  the  greater  in  the  county  with  the  lightest  criminal 
caseload. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  suggest,  sir,  that  when  we  look  at  the  problem 
nationwide  it  would  be  unreasonable  and  probably  unfair,  to  legislate 
an  arbitrary  formula  because  the  States  and  their  respective  needs  are 
not  of  one  mold. 

And  so  there  would  have  to  be  such  great  flexibility,  in  any  formula 
that  would  be  written  into  the  law  that  it  would  really  make  the 
formula  meaningless. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  policy  to  follow  is  to  hammer  out  these 
things  within  the  State  plans.  You  may  in  reply  point  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  State  planning  agency  on  which  the  judiciary  has  a 
minority  voice.  But  we  are  all  minorities.  Every  activity  in  and  of 
itself  is  a  minority.  Success  lies  in  getting  together  and  trading  with 
other  minorities.  Your  assurance  must  lie  in  your  State  plan. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  think  that  the  State  plan  is  certainly  a  help. 
The  problem  comes  in  when  you  can  not  get  together  and  reach  an 
agreement  in  a  State  as  to  what  judiciary's  fair  share  should  be. 

I  think  that  while  it  is  difficult  and  arbitrary  to  select  any  particu- 
lar percentage — and  I  don't  think  it  ought  to  be  done  on  the  basis 
of  each  locality  within  a  State — I  think  that  you  could  arrive  at  some 
reasonable  figure  which  should  and  would  be  available  within  a  State 
plan  for  all  of  the  courts  at  all  levels  within  the  State.  Funds  for  the 
courts  could  then  be  reallocated  internally  to  the  various  courts  within 
the  State.  If  I  recall  correctlj^,  I  believe  your  chief  justice  in  Michigan 
in  his  address  to  the  Michigan  Legislature  this  year  on  the  state  of 
the  courts  suggested  that  a  formula  for  the  State  of  Michigan  whereby 
3  percent  of  the  tax  dollar  would  go  for  the  support  of  the  courts. 

Apparently  the  Michigan  courts  have  the  same  problem  in  getting 
adequate  funds  that  New  Jersey  has. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  chief  justice  of  Michigan 
believes  that  he  needs  more  funds.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  others  "respon- 
sible in  the  area  of  law  enforcement  also  consider  themselves  strapped 
for  funds.  If  we  asked  each  element  of  law  enforcement  what  percent- 
age of  the  funds  is  a  fair  share  and  added  up  the  several  answers,  I 
think  the  total  would  exceed  100  percent, 

I  yield  back  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McConnell,  we  have  benefitted  a  great  deal  by  the  sharing  of 
your  experience  and  knowledge  with  us,  and  I  certainly  think  the 
priorities  you  stress  are  very  important. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  answer  a  couple  of  additional  questions. 
Under  the  current  law,  there  are  restrictions,  as  you  know,  regarding 
the  use  of  LEAA  funds  to  compensate  personnel  of  30  percent. 

What  are  some  of  the  primary  needs  of  the  courts  other  than  per- 
sonnel that  LEAA  funds  can  be  used  for  ? 

Mr.  McCoxNELL.  Mr,  Seiberling,  this  has  been  a  problem  in  the 
present  act  insofar  as  the  courts  are  concerned  because  the  bulk  of  the 
expenditures  of  courts  are  personnel  expenditures.  Virtually  the  only 
nonpersonnel  area  where  you  can  use  funds  is  in  automation  of  the 
court  machinery. 
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There  are  not  many  other  areas  where  nonpersonnel  funds  can  be 
used.  We  have  not  used  such  funds  for  construction  purposes  or  the 
like. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Has  the  one-third  limitation  hampered  you  then, 
do  you  find  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes;  it  makes  it  difficult  to  design  programs  that 
come  within  the  act.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that  insofar  as  the  judi- 
ciary is  concerned,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  ceiling  on  personnel 
not  apply. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  understanding  of  this  restriction  at  present, 
however,  it  does  not  apply  to  any  one  grant  or  unit  of  Government. 
It  means,  however,  that  in  our  State  plan  someone  else  must  go  heavier 
on  the  equipment  requirements  than  we  if  we  are  going  to  be  heavy  on 
personnel.  Fortunately,  we  have  been  able  to  work  out  the  necessary 
accommodations  in  our  State,  since  most  of  our  programs  are  essen- 
tially personnel  programs. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  am  wondering  what  assurance  the  LEAA  has  that 
its  projects  are  having  a  positive  effect  on  the  State  court  system.  Are 
projects  evaluated  after  funds  are  expended,  and  are  there  any  stand- 
ards that  are  used  for  measuring  them  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Projects  are  normally  evaluated  by  the  board  at 
least  annually  and  before  continuation  grants  are  made.  Before  the 
board  approves  a  continuation  of  a  project  for  another  year  it  receives 
a  report  not  only  from  the  project  director  but  also  from  the  State 
planning  agency  staff  which  reviews  the  project. 

And  most  programs  of  any  size  have  built  into  them  evaluation 
components.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  in  the  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment, at  least  the  part  I  am  familiar  with,  it  is  very  difficult  to  evaluate 
programs. 

For  example,  whether  a  probation  program  or  technique  is  effective 
is  something  that  requires  a  good  deal  of  statistical  information  over 
a  substantial  period  of  time  and  an  ability  to  make  comparisons  with 
the  results  of  other  programs.  Yet  that  type  of  data,  in  the  probation 
area,  has  just  not  been  available.  We  are  beginning  to  develop  it,  but 
it  is  still  going  to  be  sometime  before  you  can  tell  whether  one  program 
is  better  than  another. 

One  of  the  advantages  it  seems  to  me  of  automation  is  that  it  does 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  begin  to  collect  a  substantial  amount  of 
information  on  the  dynamics  of  the  courts,  to  the  point  where  we  can 
begin  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  programs. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  the  judicial  administration  has  been 
that  programs  have  too  frequently  been  measured  by  the  number  of 
speeches  given  by  the  person  who  gave  birth  to  the  program,  and  pro- 
grams are  adopted  in  other  jurisdictions  without  any  effective  evalua- 
tion being  made  on  a  comparative  basis.  This  type  of  measurement 
is  very  difficult,  because  there  are  so  many  variables,  but  I  think  it  is 
an  area  where  we  are  beginning  to  make  progress.  The  development  of 
performance  standards  and  measurements,  in  the  judicial  field  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  can  best  be  undertaken  on  a  national  basis.  It  would 
not  be  reasonable  to  staff  a  single  court  to  develop  such  complicated 
measurement  techniques. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Well,  that  was  the  next  question  I  was  going  to 
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I  take  it  that  the  evaluation  procedures  have  been  proposed  by  the 
State  and  not  by  LEAA. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Well  most  of  the  evaluation  of  the  progi^ams  in  a 
State  plan,  as  I  understand  it,  are  made  by  the  planning  agency  within 
the  State.  Audits  are  also  made  to  see  that  the  money  is  spent  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be  spent.  Someone  is  always  coming  in  and  looking  over 
your  shoulder  and  asking  whether  you  ought  not  to  discontinue  a  par- 
ticular program  because  it  is  no  good. 

We  are  trying  in  our  State,  within  our  State  planning  agency,  to 
develop  some  quantifying  factors  just  to  evaluate  proposals  that  are 
submitted ;  what  weight  to  give  to  the  crime  rate  in  a  community,  to 
their  resources,  to  what  it  is  they  are  presently  doing,  to  the  innova- 
tiveness  of  a  program.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  evaluate  programs, 
either  initially  or  after  they  have  been  operating.  As  the  criminal 
justice  system  gets  more  effective  and  more  sophisticated,  the  means  of 
evaluation  will  become  more  precise. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  In  your  opening  remarks  you  mentioned  the  State 
law  enforcement  planning  agency  which  was  established  to  administer 
LEAA  funds  allocated  to  New  Jersey. 

I  take  it  that  the  planning  has  been  done  at  the  State  level,  and  not 
at  the  metropolitan  area  or  regional  level. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Well,  we  are  a  small  State  geographically.  When 
the  Board,  the  planning  agency,  was  originally  set  up  consideration 
was  given  to  setting  up  regional  planning  offices.  It  was  concluded, 
however,  that  there  would  be  too  great  a  diversification  of  what  was 
then  almost  a  nonexistent  staff.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  State  is 
geographically  small,  even  though  the  population  is  large,  it  was  felt 
that  greater  use  could  be  made  of  available  planning  expertise  by  hav- 
ing the  central  staff. 

Now  we  do  have  in  various  areas  advisory  councils  that  review  and 
recommend  programs,  many  of  the  larger  municipalities  have  their 
own  planning  personnel,  and  each  county  has  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning officers,  so  that  there  are  means  for  developing  plans  at  the  munic- 
ipal and  county  level  as  well  as  at  the  State  level ;  but  the  heavy  con- 
centration of  staff  is  at  the  State  agency. 

We  can  get  to  any  part  of  the  State  from  Trenton,  where  the  central 
staff  is  located,  within  a  couple  of  hours,  so  that  they  are  out  on  the 
road  a  good  bit  working  with  the  local  people  in  the  development  of 
local  plans.  Of  course,  the  bulk  of  the  money  goes  not  to  the  State  but 
to  local  agencies. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  How  would  you  feel  about  a  provision  in  the  law 
that  the  local  governmental  share,  the  so-called  passthrough  funds, 
would  bypass  the  State  and  go  directly  to  local  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning councils  in  urban  areas  which  have  a  high  crime  incidence? 

Mv.  McCoxNELL.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  law  enforcement 
from  the  police  standpoint.  From  the  adjudicatory  standpoint  (prose- 
cution, defense,  and  the  judiciary) ,  it  would  be  an  intolerable  situation 
because  we  have  no  courts  that  are  purely  local  courts. 

All  the  courts  in  our  State  are  State  courts,  although  some  of  them 
are  locally  financed.  Take  the  County  of  Essex,  for  example.  The  courts 
which  handle  felony  cases,  particularly  the  ones  with  which  the  LEAA 
has   been   concerned   the   so-called   Impact   or   stranger-to-stranger 
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crimes.  Are  State  and  county  financed  courts ;  cases  are  prosecuted  by 
county  prosecutors  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  paid  by  the 
county;  the  probation  department  which  does  presentence  investiga- 
tions is  paid  by  the  county  and  supervised  at  the  State  level ;  the  public 
defender,  which  represents  80  to  90  percent  of  the  defendants,  is  a 
State  official  and  his  staff  is  wholly  State  paid. 

The  only  part  of  that  system  that  is  local  is  the  municipal  court 
which  handles  preliminary  hearings.  In  all  the  other  aspects,  the 
adjudicatory  system  is  State  or  county,  so  that  if  the  funds  were  to 
go  to  a  local  agency  of  government  they  would  be  unable  to  use  them 
effectively  to  help  the  courts  because  the  adjudicatory  function  is  pri- 
marily a  county-State  function,  and  sometimes  exclusively  State.  And 
there  are  States  where  the  courts  are  all  financed  at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  How  are  judges  selected? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  All  our  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  except  for  the  judges  or  the  muni- 
cipal courts,  all  of  whom  are  part-time  and  are  appointed  by  the  mayor 
or  by  the  council,  depending  on  the  form  of  government. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  A  Missouri  plan  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  We  do  not  have  a  Missouri  plan. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  They  are  appointed  for  life  then  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  No,  it  varies.  Superior  Court  judges  are  appointed 
for  7  years.  Upon  reappointment  they  have  tenure  for  life  up  to  man- 
datory retirement  at  age  70.  County  Court  judges  are  appointed  for  5- 
year  terms  with  tenure  on  third  appointment  and  with  mandatory 
retirement  at  age  70. 

Judges  of  our  district  courts  and  juvenile  courts  are  appointed  for  5- 
year  terms  with  no  tenure,  again  with  mandatory  retirement  at  70. 
Municipal  judges  have  3-year  terms. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  McClory.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  have  one  question  for  the  witness. 

I  am  primarily  interested  in  making  the  maximum  use  of  programs 
that  are  financed  through  LEAA  grants.  I  notice  that  you  are  assuming 
the  role  of  director  of  the  National  Center  for  State  Courts  which, 
as  you  stated  in  your  testimony,  was  organized  2  years  ago. 

I  am  wondering  if  this  organization  is  sufficiently  well  organized, 
staffed  and  equipped  to  gather  together  all  of  the  most  useful  informa- 
tion that  there  is  regarding  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  State 
courts  so  that  this  information  can  be  made  available  to  anyone  who 
is  interested. 

Mr.  McConnell.  It  is  not  sufficiently  staffed  and  equipped  at  the 
present  time  to  do  that  but  one  of  its  objectives  is  to  provide  an  infor- 
mation service  with  respect  to  court  matters.  Not  just  a  library  of  re- 
search papers  and  the  like  in  the  court  administered  area.  Much  of 
the  information  on  courts  is  not  available  now.  A  person  completes  a 
project,  he  makes  his  report,  and  the  next  State  doesn't  even  know 
about  it.  Capability  to  disseminate  that  sort  of  information  is  being 
built  into  the  center's  information  section.  In  addition,  a  court  profile 
bank  is  planned  which  will  collect  and  store  essential  information  with 
respect  to  the  organization,  operation  and  other  key  characteristics  of 
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various  courts,  so  that  if  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  example,  wanted  to 
find  out  information  about  caseloads  of  an  intermediate  appellate  court 
they  would  be  able  to  get  that  information  from  the  center  on  a  very 
short  order. 

That  type  of  information  is  not  available  now. 

Mr.  McClory.  Is  the  center  being  financed  by  the  States  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  The  long-range  plan  is  for  the  center  to  be  financed 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  council  of  State  governments  is 
financed.  At  the  present  time  it  is  financed  by  private  foundation 
grants  and  by  LEAA  grants,  both  discretionary  and  through  bloc 
grant  projects  done  for  individual  States. 

Mr.  McClory.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  Mr.  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  page  13  you  indicate  that  you  favor  promulgation  of  national 
standards,  but  standards  recommended  by  a  professional  organization 
controlled  by  the  State  judiciary  itself,  such  as  the  National  Center 
for  State  Courts,  rather  than  national  standards  promulgated  at  the 
Federal  level. 

I  gather  you  have  apprehension  that  if  there  is  some  kind  of  guide- 
line established  by  the  Federal  Government  concerning  this  matter, 
that  the  best  interests  of  your  group  would  not  be  served  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  The  concern  that  has  been  expressed  in  the  past 
with  respect  to  the  form  of  proposals  made  by  the  Tydings  committee, 
so-called,  was  concern  of  Federal  regulation,  through  the  grant  proc- 
ess or  any  other  process,  of  State  court  operations.  That  was  one  of  the 
objections  that  almost  every  State  seemed  to  have  to  the  proposed 
National  Court  of  Assistance  Act. 

It's  an  objection  still  being  made  by  various  organizations  and 
States  with  respect  to  the  more  recently  proposed  National  Institute 
of  Justice  that  has  been  getting  some  attention  in  the  last  year. 

It's  a  concern  on  the  part  of  the  States  that  they  will  be  regulated, 
that  the  operation  of  their  courts  will  be  regulated,  by  federally  im- 
posed standards.  This  is  an  area  that  is  not  now  subject  to  Federal 
regulation. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  I  know  some  States,  my  State  of  Iowa,  for  example, 
have  done  studies  within  the  States  to  upgrade  the  court  system  as 
such. 

What  has  the  State  of  New  Jersey  done  ?  Have  you  made  statewide 
studies?  Have  the  other  50  States  gone  about  any  form  of  in-house 
organization  to  upgrade  the  courts,  and  make  them  in  tune  with  what's 
going  on  now  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  We  in  New  Jersey  like  to  think  that  we  started  it 
all  in  1947  with  the  first  of  the  State  constitutional  reforms  which 
reorganized  the  judicial  branch  of  government,  which  for  the  first 
time  established  an  administrative  office  of  the  courts,  centralized  the 
administrative  control  of  the  courts  in  the  chief  justice  and  the  supreme 
court,  and  set  up  what  was  then  called  a  modern  court  system.  Prepara- 
tion for  these  reforms  were  done  in-house  but  they  were  done  over  a 
period  of  many  years. 

In  the  years  since  then  a  number  of  States,  Iowa  among  them,  have 
in  a  variety  of  different  ways  brought  about  substantial  improvements 
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in  their  court  systems  to  the  point  where  today  our  New  Jersey  system, 
which  25  years  ago  looked  like  the  best,  doesn't  look  that  way  any 
more — although  we  still  claim  it  works  the  best. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  My  last  point  concerns  the  proposal  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill  that  funds  be  allocated  only  along  lines  of  population. 

Would  that  have  any  adverse  effect  upon  the  views  you  direct  at  the 
committee  today  ? 

Would  it  be  more  appropriate  to  focus  on  certain  crying  needs,  as 
well  as  mere  population,  or  are  you  satisfied  with  the  simple  guideline 
of  population  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  really  haven't  given  any  thought  to  what  other 
formulas  might  be  utilized  to  allocate  funds  among  the  States.  Popula- 
tion is  certainly  an  easy  method  of  allocating  funds.  We  know  within 
our  own  State  that  the  burden  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  the 
crime  problem  does  not  follow  population  patterns.  1  mentioned  earlier 
that  where  the  system  is  locally  financed,  those  areas  that  are  at  least 
able  to  pay  the  criminal  justice  bill  have  the  biggest  bill.  Within  our 
State  planning  agency  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  we  give  heavy 
consideration  to  the  problem  that  needs  to  be  solved,  to  the  crime  rate, 
and  are  careful  that  we  are  not  solving  the  crime  problem  in  places 
where  crime  does  not  exist. 

One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  probably  even  the  crime  rate  is  only  one 
of  the  factors  that  should  be  considered,  and  I  am  not  expert  enough 
on  this  subject  to  know  how  reliable  the  data  with  respect  to  the  crime 
rate  is  from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction. 

I  do  know  that  whenever  you  use  a  standard  for  purposes  of  meas- 
uring performance,  or  for  allocating  funds,  you  have  to  be  sure  that 
the  standard  is  not  one  that  can  be  manipulated.  It  is  difficult  to 
manipulate  population.  That  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  using  it  as  a  basis 
for  allocation.  Other  statistics,  I  know  court  statistics,  can  be  utilized 
to  demonstrate  almost  anything  because  they  are  not  that  precise, 
particularly  when  you  try  to  make  comparisons,  jurisdiction  to 
jurisdiction. 

It  is  difficult,  I  suspect  at  the  present  time  to  even  identify  a  crime 
from  one  jurisdiction  to  another  because  every  jurisdiction  uses  dif- 
ferent names  and  definitions.  There  is  therefore,  a  statistical  problem 
in  using  the  crime  rate  as  a  standard. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  Dennis  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  McConnell,  I  recall  very  well,  reading  the  bar- 
journals  and  so  on,  that  New  Jersey  was  about  the  first  State  to  over- 
haul the  court  system,  as  it  did  under  the  leadership  of  Justice  Van- 
derbilt.  I  can  understand  your  feeling  expressed  here  that  there  should 
be  some  method  provided  to  make  sure  that  the  State  judiciary  gets 
its  fair  share  of  this  money. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  unlike  the  present  law,  does  not  require 
pregrant  approval. 

What  is  your  general  feeling  about  that?  Would  a  pregrant  ap- 
proval feature  be  one  acceptable  method  of  making  sure  that  the 
judiciary  would  get  its  fair  share  in  any  plan  submitted?  If  not,  what 
approach  would  you  suggest  ? 
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Mr.  McCoNNELL,  In  terms  of  the  development  of  judicial  systems, 
and  I  will  speak  from  that  standpoint,  throughout  the  country  I  think 
the  results  would  be  very  uneven.  At  least  under  the  LEAA  as  it  pres- 
ently exists,  you  have  plans  that  must  be  submitted  for  approval  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  exerted  to  make  sure  that  the  plans 
are  good  ones  and  provide  reasonable  allocations  to  the  courts. 

In  our  State,  and  as  I  said  we  have  had  no  particular  difficulty,  any 
problems  in  getting  our  fair  share  has  been  due  to  our  own  ineptitude 
and  not  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  being  squeezed  out.  But  I  can  see 
that  the  situation  is  one  that  might  change.  You  might  have  a  situa- 
tion where  at  a  particular  point  in  time  you  had  the  inability  among  the 
branches  of  government  on  what  the  plan  ought  to  be.  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  courts  wanted  to  do  something  and  if  the  executive  branch  did 
not  want  it  to  happen,  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  court  reform. 

In  jurisdictions  where  the  courts  now  have  a  problem  getting  their 
share  because  of  difficulties,  either  with  the  plan  development  or  with 
internal  conflicts,  this  would  merely  accentuate  them.  There  would  be 
no  influence  at  all  on  the  State  to  see  that  the  reasonable  funds  were 
allocated  to  the  courts  as  well  as  to  other  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Are  you  saying  then  that  you  think  pregrant  apj)roval 
at  the  Federal  level  is  desirable  ? 

I  am  not  trying  to  put  words  in  your  mouth.  I  just  want  your 
position. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  must  say  I  have  some  hesitancy  on  pregrant  ap- 
proval if  it  means  the  approval  as  to  the  nature  of  the  specific  pro- 
grams. I  don't  recognize,  for  example,  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
any  more  expertise  in  court  administration  than  we  are  at  the  State 
level,  so  that  I  don't  believe  we  ought  to  be  told  what  is  a  good  pro- 
gram for  us  in  New  Jersey  insofar  as  the  courts  are  concerned. 

Perhaps  a  plan  approval  as  to  whether  there  is  a  fair  share  for  the 
judiciary,  without  the  approval  going  to  the  ingredients  of  the  plan, 
be  helpful  in  solving  the  problem  that  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  a  uniform  percentage  for  the  judici- 
ary as  I  suggested. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  see  your  point  there.  Of  course,  there  are  provisions 
in  the  present  law  requiring  that  a  certain  minimum  percentage  be 
expended  for  corrections.  That  would  be  completely  eliminated  by  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands.  Do  you  feel  that  guidelines  of  that  sort  are  ad- 
visable ? 

Mr.  McCoNXELL.  I  think  suggested  guidelines  in  legislation  such  as 
that  would  be  helpful. 

IVIr.  Dennis.  I  think  in  answer  to  Mr.  Seiberling  you  gave  me  the 
answer  to  my  other  question.  The  Stanton  bill  channels  funds  directly 
to  local  metropolitan  areas.  You  said  that  as  far  as  courts  were  con- 
cerned, that  you  thought  that  would  be  a  very  poor  idea.  Did  I  under- 
stand correctly? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir,  in  our  State  it  would  turn  our  system 
upside  down.  We  are  not  organized  in  our  judicial  system  to  operate 
in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  Dennis.  In  a  more  philosophical  vein.  New  Jersey  made  a  great 
departure  when  it  overhauled  its  judicial  system  very  fundamentally. 
I  understand  it  was  quite  an  old  one  before  the  reforms.  You  did  it 
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all  on  the  State  level  and  all  yourself  without  any  Federal  assistance 
as  far  as  I  know.  I  am  wondering  if  you  could  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence you  enjoy  if  you  were  aided  with  Federal  money.  Doesn't 
history  indicate  that  the  man  who  doles  out  the  money  usually  controls 
what  is  done  with  it? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Sir,  I  think  this  is  the  concern  that  States  have 
with  Federal  grant  programs  which  establish  the  standards  by  which 
the  money  will  be  spent.  There  is  a  tendency  then  to  compress  the  State 
into  the  standards  in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  money.  Not 
only  are  States  independent,  but  within  the  States  the  judicial  branch 
of  government  is  indej^endent,  so  that  there  is  a  considerable  reluctance 
to  have  a  State  judiciary  compressed  into  a  particular  mold  and  a  feel- 
ing that  it  would  not  be  desirable  in  the  long  run.  It  seems  to  me  there 
can  be  no  prescription,  now  or  perhaps  ever  as  to  what  ought  to  be. 
As  I  said  earlier,  the  beauty  of  our  Federal  system  is  that  States  can 
try  new  and  different  approaches,  and  this  should  be  true  in  the  judici- 
ary as  well. 

Other  States  in  reorganizing  their  courts  have  not  all  followed  the 
New  Jersey  pattern.  They  have  reorganized  themselves  in  a  variety 
of  different  ways.  1  think  that  is  how  progress  is  made. 

But  if  you  have  money  and  independence  both,  then  you  have  the 
best  of  two  worlds ;  and  that  is  what  we  would  like  to  have.  And  I 
think  we  could  use  more  money  effectively  to  improve  our  judicial 
system.  It  is  still  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  One  of  the  difficulties  in 
bringing  about  court  reform  in  the  past,  one  of  the  problems  we  have 
had  recently  in  New  Jersey,  is  that  once  substantial  reforms  are  made, 
every  one  sits  back  and  says,  well,  now  it's  done.  But  it  isn't  done  for 
very  long  because  the  situation  is  constantlj^  changing. 

We  in  New  Jersey  are  in  a  situation  where  we  need  to  substantially 
modernize  our  court  system  but,  it  is  difficult  to  modernize  when  you 
are  operating  reasonably  well.  The  first  ingredient  for  reform  is  to 
have  tremendous  dissatisfaction  and  yet  we  ought  not  modernize  by 
convulsions  every  25  or  50  years. 

For  New  Jersey  before  1947  the  last  time  the  court  system  had 
changed  substantially  was  in  1844.  I  would  like  to  be  alive  to  see  New 
Jersey  continue  to  move  ahead.  It  ought  to  be  moving  constantly.  Yet 
one  of  the  problems  is  that  in  the  normal  appropriating  process  at  the 
State  level,  at  least  as  I  have  seen  it  operate,  you  get  money  for  the 
routine,  you  get  the  money  to  do  this  year  what  you  did  last  year, 
and  you  can  even  get  money  to  expand  your  system  by  a  certain  per- 
centage, but  propose  a  new  untried  proafram  and  you  get  nothing. 
One  reason,  particular! v  with  respect  to  the  judiciary,  is  that  there  is 
no  armv  of  people  Avritinjr  their  legislators  to  support  the  program. 
The  ludicial  branch  of  <?overnment  just  is  not  in  a  position  to  lobby 
effectively  or  to  lonar-roll  at  all. 

Mr.  Deivnts.  Well.  I  o-ness  our  task  is  to  strike  a  balance  which  will 
give  you  some  financial  assistance  but  at  the  same  time  retain  your 
independence.  That  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
Mr.  McCoNNELL.  It  is  a  difficult  job,  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Dennis.  Thank  vou. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  Mr.  McConnell,  for 
taking  the  time  to  come  here.  We  certainly  appreciate  the  information 
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you  have  given  us  and  again,  as  a  New  Jerseyan,  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  way  the  court  system  in  New  Jersey  has  been  administered.  You 
have  made  a  fine  contribution  in  your  capacity  as  administrator;  I 
thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McConnell  follows :] 

Statement  by   Edward  B.   McConnell 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee :  my  name  is  Edward  B.  McCon- 
nell, Administrative  Director  of  the  Courts  of  New  Jersey.  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity you  have  afforded  me  to  testify  before  your  committee  with  regard  to 
the  continuation  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

My  interest  in  the  subject  of  this  hearing  is  three-fold :  first,  I  represent  the 
judicial  branch  of  government  on  the  board  of  our  State  Law  Enforcement  Plan- 
ning Agency  which  was  established  to  administer  LEAA  funds  allocated  to  New 
Jersey ;  second,  on  behalf  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  Supreme  Court  of  our  State, 
I  have  prime  responsibility  for  the  day-to-day  administration  and  the  planning 
for  future  development  of  all  of  the  courts  in  the  State,  excluding  only  the  Fed- 
eral courts ;  and  third,  this  coming  summer  I  will  assume  the  directorship  of 
the  National  Center  for  State  Courts,  which  represents  and  serves  all  the  courts 
of  the  50  states.  My  remarks  today  will  accordingly  reflect  these  three  points  of 
view. 

I 

Since  the  enactment  in  1968  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  administered  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  New  Jer- 
sey has  received  some  34.3  million  dollars  in  block,  planning  and  discretionary 
grants.  AVhat  have  been  the  results? 

1.  The  requirements  of  LEAA  and  the  availability  of  these  substantial  funds, 
for  the  first  time  forced  citizens  and  officials  throughout  the  State,  at  all  levels 
and  in  all  branches  of  government,  to  sit  down  together ;  to  analyze  systemati- 
cally the  justice  system  and  the  crime  problem ;  and  to  devise  better  ways  of 
eliminating  the  deficiencies  in  the  system  and  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  As  a 
result,  for  the  first  time  our  State  has  a  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan, 
cooperatively  developed,  involving  all  levels  and  branches  of  government.  For  the 
first  time  we  know  where  we  want  to  go  and  how  we  plan  to  get  there.  For  the 
first  time  we  are  in  a  position  to  evaluate  our  efforts ;  to  discontinue  those  which 
prove  ineffective ;  to  modify  those  which  can  be  made  more  effective ;  and  to  con- 
centrate on  those  which  prove  to  be  most  effective.  This,  I  submit,  in  and  of  itself 
is  no  small  accomplishment,  and  one  that  would  not  have  happened  but  for  LEAA. 

2.  There  has  been  developed  within  our  State  a  corps  of  comi>eten't  professional 
criminal  justice  planners,  experts  in  all  the  relevant  technical  areas  and  dis- 
ciplines ;  a  corps  necessary  to  organize  and  carry  out  an  effective  war  on  crime. 
These  experts  are  not  just  on  the  staff  of  our  State  planning  agency ;  they  are 
now  integral  parts  of  every  major  agency  and  governmental  body,  city,  county 
and  state,  that  is  concerned  with  the  crime  problem ;  yes,  even  on  the  staff  of  the 
courts.  This  means  that  our  State  will  have  the  continuing  law  enforcement 
planning  capability,  as  times  and  circumstances  change,  to  respond  intelligently 
and  effectively. 

3.  Among  the  hundreds  of  individual  programs  and  projects  that  our  State 
agency  has  funded  under  LEAA,  there  are  undoubtedly  some  which  are  of  debat- 
able merit  or  which,  witla  benefit  of  hindsight,  may  now  apiDear  to  be  unwise. 
This,  however,  should  not  overshadow  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  programs 
funded  are  sound  ;  that  the  money  appropriated  has  been  and  is  being  well  silent ; 
and  that  the  prospects  for  future  pay-off  in  crime  reduction  are  encouraging. 
LEAA  funds  have  made  possible  for  the  first  time  the  design  and  implementation 
of  innovative,  imaginative  and  experimental  programs,  many  of  which  appear  to 
be  successful.  The  fact  that  some  of  our  efforts  may  have  been  abortive  is  not 
good  reason  for  us  ceasing  to  experiment;  experimentation  is  the  life-blood  of 
progress.  The  beauty  of  the  LEAA  has  been  that  for  the  first  time,  on  any  decent 
scale,  it  has  made  such  experimentation  possible  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement. 

4.  We  must  never  forget  that  the  crime  problem  in  our  State  and  in  this 
Country  is  not  a  simple  problen).  It  is  not  susceptible  of  complete  solution,  even 
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by  a  multi-faceted  approach.  It  is  a  complex  situation  and  a  continuing  fact  of 
life,  varying  from  time  to  time  only  in  degree,  inextricably  interwoven  with  all 
aspects  of  our  society.  Efforts  to  deal  with  it  must  be  innovative,  comprehensive 
and  never-ending.  Unlike  the  war  in  Vietnam,  there  can  be  no  end  to  the  war  on 
crime.  If  our  homes  and  streets  are  to  be  safe  and  remain  safe,  the  battle  must 
be  ceaseless.  This  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  the  support  which  the  LEAA 
has  given  to  local,  state  and  national  law  enforcement  efforts  not  be  terminated, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  resnults  seem  to  indicate  that  law  enforcement 
is  finally  getting  the  upper  hand.  Continued  Federal  support  is  essential. 

II 

I  am  sure  that  those  representing  the  police,  prosecution,  defense,  corrections, 
and  the  community  at  large,  have  or  will  indicate  to  you  the  relevance  of  LEAA 
to  their  particular  areas.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to  point  out  from  my  vantage 
point  as  a  state  court  administrator  what  the  LEAA  has  meant  to  our  State's 
judicial  system. 

Courts  have  long  been  criticized  for  their  ineflBciency,  and  generally  the  cri- 
ticism has  been  justified.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  any  inefficiency  has 
resulted  not  so  much  from  mismanagement  as  from  lack  of  management.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  not  hard  to  identify.  By  its  very  nature,  our  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment is  not  designed  to  produce  efficiency.  Insofar  as  the  courts  are  concerned, 
a  greater  value  has  been  placed  on  independence,  impartiality  and  fairness.  The 
administrative  structure  of  the  judicial  branch  of  government  is  accordingly 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  executive  branch.  Improvement,  however,  with- 
in the  legitimate  constraints  of  the  system,  can  and  should  be  made.  It  has  not 
been  made  in  the  past  for  two  basic,  but  related  facts :  lack  of  money  and  lack 
of  management  capability. 

When  it  comes  to  the  allocation  of  financial  resources,  courts  have  traditionally 
been  short-changed.  This  has  been  true  in  New  Jersey  and,  so  far  as  I've  been 
able  to  observe,  has  been  true  in  most  other  jurisdictions  as  well.  It  has  been 
more  popular  for  critics  to  mouth  platitudes  like  "justice  delayed  is  justice 
denied"  and  to  blame  the  situation  on  court  inefficiency  than  it  has  been  for 
them  to  face  up  to  the  problem  by  providing  the  judicial  branch  of  government 
with  the  needed  resources.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  for  years  judges  and 
others  interested  in  improved  judicial  administration  have  recognized  the  need 
for  improved  court  management  and  have  repeatedly  requested  funds  to  make 
that  improvement  possible,  not  until  the  advent  of  the  LEAA  have  these  requests 
been  met  to  any  substantial  degree. 

During  fiscal  year  1972  in  New  Jersey  the  courts  (including  prosecution  and 
defense)  received  18.8%  of  the  State's  block  grant  action  funds  and  under  the 
plan  for  the  current  fiscal  year  it  is  anticipated  that  the  courts'  share  will  exceed 
25%.  Let  me  sketch  for  you  what  the  availability  of  these  LEAA  funds  has 
meant  to  the  judiciary  in  our  State. 

1.  For  the  first  time  in  the  over  20  years  that  I've  been  involved  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  courts,  money  has  been  available  to  modernize  the  judicial  sys- 
tem ;  to  undertake  innovative  and  experimental  programs  which  hold  promise 
for  the  future.  In  the  past,  through  the  regular  appropriation  process,  funds 
requested  for  such  purposes  were  rarely  forthcoming.  Although,  interestingly 
enough,  no  difficulty  is  ordinarily  encountered  in  getting  funds  just  to  continue 
doing  business  in  the  same  old  way,  sometimes  even  on  a  bigger  scale. 

In  the  last  five  years  in  New  Jersey,  while  the  number  of  authorized  judge- 
ships (many  of  which  were  vacant  for  substantial  periods)  increased  by  only 
16%,  the  number  of  criminal  cases  disposed  of  by  our  courts  of  general  juris- 
diction increased  by  149%  and  the  number  of  complaints  disposed  of  by  our 
juvenile  courts  rose  by  91%.  This  notwithstanding  the  increased  complexity  of 
the  average  criminal  and  juvenile  case  as  a  result  of  Federal  constitutional 
decisions.  Although  these  results  cannot  be  directly  attributed  to  LEAA  pro- 
grams, they  do  illustrate  what  improved  management  capability  and  aggressive 
administration  can  produce.  As  LEAA  court  programs  aimed  at  increasing  court 
efficiency  take  hold,  here  and  elsewhere,  further  gains  in  productivity  without 
sacrificing  justice  can  be  expected. 

2.  The  improvements  in  the  judicial  machinery  resulting  from  LEAA  grants 
have  come  at  all  levels  of  our  court  system.  They  have  permitted  us  to  make  a 
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significant  start  in  providing  the  courts  with  the  management  capability  and  the 
supporting  services  essential  for  improved  operation.  They  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  courts  to  modernize  their  procedures  and  to  plan  ways  and  means  of 
coping  with  the  ever  increasing  volume  and  complexity  of  litigation  without 
having  to  rely  solely  on  the  time-dishonored  solution  of  just  adding  more  and 
more  judges  (although  additional  judges  certainly  from  time  to  time  may  well 
be  needed).  They  have  made  it  possible  for  those  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  courts  to  monitor  the  performance  of  the  system  and  those  in  it  ; 
to  locate  and  relieve  bottlenecks  and  trouble  spots ;  to  eliminate  time  and  money- 
wasting  conflicts;  to  avoid  cases  becoming  lost  in  a  vast  morass  of  paper 
shufifling ;  yes,  to  see  that  the  public  gets  its  money's  worth  from  taxes  going  to 
support  the  courts. 

3.  Let  me  enumerate,  by  way  of  illustration,  some  of  the  specific  court  pro- 
grams in  New  Jersey  that  have  been  made  possible  by  LEAA  funding : 

(a)  In  each  of  our  12  judicial  administrative  regions,  and  in  some  of  the  larger 
municipalities,  new  positions  have  been  created  to  provide  qualified  professional 
managerial  assistance  to  the  judges  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
trial  courts. 

(b)  At  the  State  level,  a  court  planning  unit  has  been  established  within  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts  with  responsibility  for  designing,  developing 
and  implementing  innovative  programs  aimed  at  improving  court  services  at  all 
levels. 

(c)  A  statewide  automated  judicial  management  information  system  is  al- 
ready operational  in  some  counties,  and  developing  rapidly  in  others,  with  a 
capability  of  providing  the  judiciary  not  only  with  the  information  necessary  for 
planning,  resource  management,  research  and  evaluation  and  general  administra- 
tion, but  also  for  performing  operational  tasks,  such  as  jury  selection,  court 
calendering,  jail  and  bail  monitoring,  processing  of  files,  and  accounting  for 
funds.  At  long  last  we  in  New  Jersey  are  extricating  ourselves  from  under  the 
avalanche  of  paperwork  that  has  threatened  to  bog  down  and  bury  the  courts. 

(d)  A  skilled  team  of  professionals  has  been  assembled  to  study  and  evaluate 
the  operation  of  county  probation  departments,  which  incidentally  account  for 
over  20  cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  on  the  courts  in  New  Jersey,  and  to  devise 
and  install  new  and  more  effective  procedures  and  techniques  with  regard  to  pre- 
sentence investigations  and  supervision  functions. 

(e)  Several  programs  are  under  way,  and  others  planned,  at  the  state,  county 
and  local  level,  to  utilize  citizen  volunteers  to  aid  the  courts,  especially  in  the 
supervision  and  rehabilitation  of  adult  and  youthful  offenders,  and  in  disposing 
of  minor  juvenile  offenses  without  the  need  of  court  appearances. 

(f)  There  have  been  established  a  variety  of  novel,  experimental  programs  to 
assist  probation  departments  in  rehabilitating  various  special  types  of  offenders, 
such  as  the  drug  addict,  the  alcoholic,  the  hard-core  juvenile,  and  the  unemploy- 
able. 

(g)  In  a  number  of  counties  new  or  improved  intake  and  diagnostic  facilities 
have  been  provided  to  assist  the  juvenile  courts,  this  in  keeping  with  the  State 
plan  which  places  maximum  emphasis  on  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

(h)  In  two  major  urban  counties.  Supreme  Court  approved  pretrial  diversion 
programs  are  operational,  the  programs  being  aimed  at  working  with  the  first- 
offender  in  an  effort  to  rehabilitate  him,  thereby  avoiding  both  the  necessity  of 
a  trial  and  the  stigma  of  a  conviction. 

(i)  A  wide  variety  of  inservice  training  programs  for  judges,  probation  of- 
ficers, administrators  and  other  key  court  personnel  have  been  funded  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  performance  of  those  within  the  court  system.  To  supple- 
ment these  local  programs,  attendance  of  judicial  personnel  at  regional  or  na- 
tional training  programs  also  has  been  made  possible. 

(j)  A  highly  qualified  central  legal  research  staff  has  been  recruited  to  assist 
our  intermediate  appellate  court  to  more  expeditiously  process  appeals,  the  vol- 
ume of  which  has  soared  110%  in  the  last  five  years. 

These,  and  a  variety  of  other  programs  and  projects,  made  possible  only  by 
the  availability  of  LEAA  funds,  offer  the  promise  of  improved  court  performance 
in  the  future  so  that  the  judicial  branch  of  government,  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  components  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  can  remedy  the  deficiencies  that 
in  the  past  have  brought  not  only  the  courts  but  the  law  itself  into  disrepute,  and 
can  fulfill  the  rightful  expectations  of  the  public. 
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III 


While  LEAA  block  grant  funds  have  permitted  us  in  New  Jersey  to  make  con- 
siderable headway  in  modernizing  our  courts,  there  is  much  that  cannot  or  should 
not  be  done  at  the  state  or  local  level.  Many  of  the  problems  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  are  common  to  other  jurisdictions  and  can  only  be  effectively  approached 
at  the  regional  or  national  level.  Here  too,  LEAA  funds  have  made  possible 
productive  efforts  that  otherwise  might  never  come  to  pass. 

The  establishment  and  funding  of  the  National  Center  for  State  Courts  is  the 
most  striking  example.  This  organization,  born  at  the  National  Conference  on  the 
Judiciary  held  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia  two  years  ago,  is  widely  recognized  as 
being  one  of  the  most  important  developments  in  state  court  administration  in 
our  Country's  history.  In  its  short  life  it  has  already  done  much  to  stimulate 
improvements  in  the  courts  of  the  several  states. 

There  are  other  significant  organizations  and  efforts  at  the  national  level 
funded  at  least  in  part,  by  the  LEAA  that  have  made  major  contributions  to  the 
improvement  of  the  courts.  Among  them  are  the  Institute  for  Court  Management, 
the  Institute  of  Judicial  Administration,  the  American  Judicature  Society,  and 
the  Division  of  Judicial  Administration  of  the  American  Bar  Association  (to- 
gether with  its  important  judges  conferences  and  other  affiliated  projects).  These 
organizations  could  not  have  carried  on  many  of  their  important  programs  with- 
out LEAA  support,  either  directly  through  discretionary  grants  or  by  state  and 
local  participation  using  block  grant  funds.  It  is  essential  to  the  further  im- 
provement of  our  state  judicial  systems  that  such  funding  support  be  continued. 

IV 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make  three  observations : 

1.  The  courts  of  the  several  states  are  an  essential,  but  independent,  part  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  If  efforts  to  improve  law  enforcement  and  to  reduce 
crime  are  to  succeed,  courts  must  receive  the  funding  necessary  for  their  modern- 
ization. They  cannot  be  the  financial  step-children  of  the  system. 

2.  The  contribution  which  Federal  funds  under  LEAA  have  made  to  court  im- 
provement at  the  local,  state  and  national  level  is  far  in  excess  of  the  ratio  which 
such  funding  bears  to  the  total  cost  of  the  courts.  This  is  so  because  these  funds 
have  been  available  not  just  for  normal  operations,  but  for  research,  planning, 
innovation,  experimentation  and  modernization.  It  is  crucial  that  Federal  funds 
continue  to  be  made  available  for  such  purposes. 

3.  Whatever  program  of  Federal  funding  is  devised,  the  judicial  branch  of 
government  should  not  be  left  to  compete  with  the  executive  branch  at  the  state 
level  for  its  fair  share  of  the  available  funds.  In  such  competition  history  has 
amply  demonstrated  that  the  courts  always  come  out  second-best.  Fortunately 
for  the  state  judiciary  of  this  nation,  those  in  Washington  who  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  LEAA  funds  have  recognized  this  fact  and  have 
strongly  supported  the  courts,  both  by  helping  them  directly  and  by  helping  them 
to  develop  the  ability  to  help  themselves.  Means  must  be  provided  to  guarantee 
to  the  state  courts  their  fair  share  of  federal  funds  allocated  to  the  states  for 
support  of  law  enforcement.  One  suggested  procedure  is  to  provide  that  a  speci- 
fied percentage  of  a  state's  block  grant  go  directly  to  the  state  judiciary,  to  be 
utilized  by  it  in  accordance  with  national  standards  recommended  by  some 
acceptable  organization,  controlled  by  the  state  judiciary  itself,  such  as  the 
National  Center  for  State  Courts. 

Gentlemen,  I  again  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  my  views 
on  this  subject  of  such  importance  to  the  judiciary  of  the  states,  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  which  you  may  choose  to  ask  me. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  David  H.  Shepherd, 
mayor,  Oak  Park,  Mich.,  representing  the  National  Association  of 
Regional  Councils. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky,  would  you  take  the  chair  ? 

Mr.  Mezvinsky  [presiding].  Mr.  Shepherd,  we  are  glad  to  have  you 
here,  and  you  may  proceed. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DAVID  H.  SHEPHERD,  MAYOR,  OAK  PARK,  MICH., 
ON  BEHALF  OF  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REGIONAL  COUNCILS; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  J.  BOSLEY,  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Thank  you. 

I  have  witli  me  Mr.  John  J.  Bosley,  counsel  for  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Kegional  Councils. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  privilege  i'or  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  the  distinguished,  members  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

I  am  here  today  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  tne  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regional  Councils. 

Also,  for  the  record,  1  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  as  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Oak  Park,  Mich.,  and  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Governments  (Detroit  metro- 
politan area),  as  well  as  serving  on  the  National  League  of  Cities' 
Intergovernmental  Kelations  Steering  Committee  and  as  trustee  of  the 
Michigan  Municipal  league. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  I  will  be  in  your  area  May  21  when  I  will  be  ex- 
changing cities  with  the  mayor  of  St.  Joseph,  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
there. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  and  will  be  very 
pleased  to  have  you  come  to  St.  Joseph,  which  is  now  my  hometown. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  All  right. 

Let  me  begin  with  some  introductory  comments  about  our  organiza- 
tion which  will  serve  to  make  clear  our  point  of  view.  The  National 
Association  of  Regional  Councils  was  initiated  jointly  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  National  Association  of  Counties  in  1967  to  assist 
the  rapidly  growing  number  of  regional  councils  in  setting  up  and 
improving  their  programs  and  activities. 

Simply  summarized,  regional  councils  are  areawide  organizations 
which  involve  more  than  one  local  government  and  encompass  a  total 
regional  community.  Regional  councils  exist  both  in  densely  populated 
metropolitan  areas  and  in  sparsely  populated  rural  areas.  Their  prime 
purposes  are  to  increase  communication,  cooperation,  and  coordination 
among  local  governments;  to  review  certain  Federal  grant  applica- 
tions, and  to  develop  policies  and  programs  to  meet  mutual  problems 
and  to  guide  orderly  development. 

The  term  regional  council  encompasses  several  different  types  of 
organizational  structures — the  three  most  prominent  being  councils  of 
governments,  economic  or  local  development  districts,  and  regional 
planning  commissions. 

Close  to  600  such  regional  councils  have  been  established  to  deal 
with  areawide  problems.  Their  governing  bodies  are  composed  pri- 
marily of  local  government  elected  officials. 

In  the  last  2  years  the  continued  growth  of  regional  councils  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  actions  of  the  States.  Forty-four  States  have  initi- 
ated the  process  of  establishing  districts ;  22  have  completed  the  process 
for  their  entire  State. 

I  might  point  out  here  that  of  all  the  structures  of  government  in  the 
United  States  the  councils  of  government,  the  regional  councils,  are 
the  only  formalized  structure  where  people  from  the  Federal,  State, 
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county,  and  local  governments  can  sit  down  and  discuss  a  single  prob- 
lem that  exists  in  a  particular  area. 

I  know  of  no  other  type  of  structure  that  would  permit  this.  Most 
regional  councils  serve  as  the  basic  coordinative  device  for  Federal 
funding  of  local  government  activities.  This  function  is  performed 
as  a  result  of  the  "review  and  comment"'  requirements  of  section  204 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966. 

This  provision  was  subsequently  expanded  by  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  and  implemented  through  circular 
A-95  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Regional  councils, 
designated  as  A-95  agencies,  review  Federal  aid  applications  of  local 
governments  prior  to  submission  to  the  Federal  funding  agencies.  The 
review  is  an  assessment  of  the  application's  consistency  with  the  region- 
ally adopted  plans  and  priorities. 

NARC  is  a  membership  association  of  regional  councils  throughout 
the  country.  Its  board  is  composed  of  local  government  elected  offi- 
cials and  other  regional  councils  policy  members,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  the  boards  of  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties. 

We  know  that  crime  is  a  part  of  the  real  community.  It  does  not 
respect  political  boundaries;  it  functions  in  that  single  social  and  eco- 
nomic unit  we  call  a  metropolitan  area  or  region.  Consequently,  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  planning  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
program  of  most  regional  councils. 

But  it  is  a  component  of  a  comprehensive  approach  in  dealing  with 
areawide  problems;  it  is  premised  on  the  region's  articulated  goals, 
objectives,  and  policies  which  reflect  the  community's  social,  economic 
and  environment  operations.  And  because  this  decisionmaking  process 
is  conducted  through  agencies  primarily  composed  of  elected  officials  of 
city  and  county  governments,  we  believe  that  it  can  and  does  provide 
the  basis  for  regional  governance  without  regional  government. 

One  specific  area  that  I  am  quite  interested  in — and  I  do  tour  the 
country  speaking  on  it,  is  911,  the  universal  emergency  telephone,  and 
we  find  that  in  many,  many  cases  this  one  law  enforcement  technique 
that  can  best  be  implemented  on  an  areawide  basis,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  more  responsibility  given  to  regional  councils  to  see  that  this 
implementation  takes  place. 

NARC  wishes  to  build  on  and  strengthen  local  government  by  pro- 
viding the  means,  through  regional  councils,  to  make  decisions  on 
such  areawide  problems  as  law  enforcement  and  to  make  certain  they 
are  implemented. 

The  basic  decision  before  the  subcommittee  is  to  determine  whether 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  should  be  extended  beyond  June  30,  1973.  We  believe  it 
should,  but  with  some  changes. 

For  the  purpose  of  describing  our  preferred  modifications,  we  have 
developed  our  proposals  within  the  framework  of  the  pending  "Law 
Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973,"  H.R.  5613.  This  is  the 
administration's  adaptation  of  the  existing  Safe  Streets  Act  into  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing.  It  also  raises  the  salient  points  on  the  regional 
dimension  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  planning  and 
programs. 
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Many  aspects  of  H.R.  5613  represent  significant  improvements  over 
the  existing  law.  And  the  treatment  of  local  and  areawide  law  en- 
forcement planning  falls  within  this  category. 

Section  201(b)  of  H.R.  5613  provides  that  any  areawide  planning 
shall  be  the: 

responsibility  of  a  multijurisdictional  planning  and  policy  development  organiza- 
tion designated  by  the  Governor  pursuant  to  procedures  established  for  imple- 
menting Title  IV  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  a  majority  of 
whose  policy  board  is  composed  of  elected  oflBcials  representing  general  local 
government. 

The  necessary  special  interests  of  others  in  the  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  system  would  be  reflected  through  an  advisory  body 
composed  of  representatives  from  these  special  purpose  agencies. 

NARC  believes  that  this  is  an  enlightened  approach.  It  is  an  affirma- 
tive policy  that  recognizes  crime  is  essentially  a  regional  problem  and 
should  be  approached  within  that  context.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
perceives  that  local  government — cities  and  counties — have  the  basic 
law  enforcement  responsibilities  and,  therefore,  should  plan  and  pro- 
gram cooperatively  for  exercising  these  responsibilities  through  their 
regional  councils. 

Moreover,  this  policy  further  responds  to  another  vital  need — 
planning  within  a  comprehensive  framework. 

NARC  has  continuously  called  for  the  proper  perspective  to  regional 
decisionmaking. 

One  of  the  great  dilemmas  of  our  complex  society  is  that  everything 
is  related  to  everything  else.  We  cannot  completely  cope  with  this 
phenomenon.  Special  purpose  agencies,  however,  are  not  the  answer. 
The  better  solution  is  to  look  to  institutions  that  have  larger  concerns. 
And  section  201(b)  moves  in  that  direction  by,  in  essence,  identifying 
regional  councils  as  the  appropriate  agencies  for  areawide  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  planning. 

While  we  agree  to  the  basic  thrust  of  the  bill  on  areawide  planning, 
we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  consider  two  modifications. 

The  bill  does  not  mandate  areawide  planning;  it  merely  presents  a 
policy  if  the  State  decides  to  do  sub-State  planning.  This  is  not  enough. 

In  our  opinion,  the  legislation  should  either  require  such  planning 
or  provide  a  financial  inducement  to  those  States  and  local  governments 
that  adopt  such  an  approach. 

This  latter  point  is  probably  preferable.  And  we  feel  that  a  proper 
inducement  would  be  to  apply  or  fasten  the  discretionary  funds  held 
by  the  Attorney  General  under  section  306(a)(2)  for  this  purpose. 
This  would  result  in  the  State  and  local  governments  having  more 
funds  for  substantive  project  and  program  purposes. 

Our  other  recommended  change  would  be  to  require  the  State  to  pass 
through  more  than  40  percent  of  the  allocated  planning  moneys  to 
local  governments  and  regional  councils.  NARC  believes  that  the 
States  have  an  obvious  role  in  establishing  policies  and  statewide 
priorities. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  this  planning  responsibility  should 
entail  up  to  60  percent  of  the  available  plannmg  moneys.  As  a  mini- 
mum, the  allocation  should  be  reverse ;  the  States  should  have  no  more 
than  40  percent  and  the  remaining  funds  should  go  to  local  and  re- 
gional efforts. 
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Moving  to  areawide  planning  and  coordination,  we  note  that  H.H. 
5613  does  not  provide  for  the  plans,  projects,  or  programs  funded 
under  the  bill  to  be  reviewed  under  the  A-95  process. 

As  you  know,  such  reviews  are  required  for  physical  facilities  under 
the  Safe  Streets  Act.  Plans  and  programs  were  later  encompassed 
within  this  review  by  the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

NAEC  feels  that  this  requirement  should  be  maintained.  We  know 
that  the  administration's  special  revenue-sharing  approach  vests  the 
final  program  and  project  decision  in  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  makes  sense ;  we  endorse  it. 

At  the  same  time,  there  should  be  some  review  process  to  ensure 
that  State  and  local  plans,  programs,  and  projects  are  consistent  to 
comprehensive  regional  development  plans  and  policies.  This  is  espe- 
cially urgent  in  those  area  where  there  is  no  areawide  law  enforce- 
ment planning. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  A-95  process  could  be  maintained 
without  thwarting  State  and  local  action.  The  review  would  be  pro- 
vided to  the  State  law  enforcement  planning  agency  and  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

As  you  know,  the  A-95  review  is  not  a  project  veto.  It  sirnply  is  a 
mechanism  to  assess  the  compatibility  of  a  program  or  project  with 
the  policies  and  plans  of  other  interested  governmental  units.  This 
type  of  governmental  coordination  is  salutary  and  should  be  continued. 

One  final  point — the  33  interstate  metropolitan  areas  in  the  United 
States,  for  example,  St.  Louis,  Washington,  D.C.,  Kock  Island,  111. 
We  mention  Rock  Island  because  we  know  that  Congressman  Mezvin- 
sky  represents  a  portion  of  this  metropolitan  area  and  is  familiar 
with  its  problems,  and  I  mig;ht  mention  the  Michiana  council  because 
I  know  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  interested  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes;  but  it  isn't  really  a  problem  area.  It  is  an 
interstate  area,  but  there  are  only  160  permanent  residents  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Michiana. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  am  referring  not  to  Michiana  itself,  but  I  am 
referring  to  the  planning  council  which  does  exist  there.  In  some 
cases  it  is  two  States,  in  some  cases  it  is  three  and  in  some  cases  these 
regions  even  cross  the  boundary  lines  of  two  Federal  regions  which 
even  makes  the  planning  administration  more  complex. 

The  areas  with  the  aggregate  population  of  40  million  are  not  ade- 
quately considered  in  the  Safe  Streets  Act  or  H.R.  5613.  Present 
areawide  plans  for  law  enforcement  are  usually  done  on  a  whole  State 
basis.  Planning  for  these  interstate  areas  stop  at  the  State  line. 

And  the  task  of  planning  and  coordination  in  interstate  metropoli- 
tan areas  for  the  control  and  reduction  of  crime  has  hardly  begun 
anywhere.  It  is  severely  hampered  by  the  absence  of  Federal  support 
for  the  kind  of  effort  Avhich  must  be  made. 

Only  in  a  few  interstate  areas  has  there  been  a  strong  and  sustained 
effort,  with  the  cooperation  of  local  and  State  governments  to  plan 
and  develop  a  coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of  crime  at  the 
metropolitan  level. 

A  survey  of  regional  councils  in  these  areas  undertaken  by  NARC 
shows  that  most  of  them  are  eager  to  move  forward  with  planning 
and  cooperative  action  in  this  field,  if  there  were  funding  to  do  it. 
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The  survey  shows  that  only  six  of  these  organizations  are  currently 
receiving  public  safety  or  criminal  justice  planning  grant  funds  from 
any  source.  Five  receive  such  funds  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  largely  for  research  programs. 

One  receives  grant  funds  through  the  programs  financed  under  the 
Highway  Safety  Act.  These  figures,  however,  seem  less  than  startling 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  only  seven  respondents  currently 
possess  a  department  of  public  safety  or  criminal  justice  planning. 

With  the  availability  of  earmarked  planning  moneys  for  interstate 
councils,  however,  it  is  anticipated  that  functional  public  safety  com- 
ponents will  become  more  widespread. 

Such  increased  capability  in  this  regard  is  desirable,  for  while  there 
may  be  argument  over  the  causes  and  the  extent  of  interstate  crime 
in  these  metropolitan  areas,  there  is  no  argument  that  the  amount  of 
such  crime  is  substantial  and  that  the  problems  in  enforcement  are 
complex  and  need  the  kind  of  continuing  staff  planning  and  coordina- 
tion effort  that  can  only  be  supplied  through  an  interstate  metropoli- 
tan agency  properly  supported  through  planning  funds. 

While  it  is  the  case  that  many  metropolitan  areas  which  fall  en- 
tirely within  State  boundaries  have  obtained  grants  from  the  LEAA- 
funded  State  planning  agencies  (SPA's)  for  the  purposes  of  under- 
taking regional  planning  and  action  programs  for  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice,  interstate  regional  councils  have  never  been  eligi- 
ble for  direct  planning  grants  although  in  some  ways  the  need  for 
funding  in  these  interstate  metropolitan  areas  is  even  greater. 

It  is  currently  the  case  that  LEAA-funded  State  planning  agencies 
can  make  planning  grants  available  to  interstate  councils  if  they  feel 
that  they  have  funds  in  sufficient  quantity  for  this  purpose.  Most  State 
planning  agencies,  however,  have  not  felt  comfortable  with  the  level 
of  funding  available,  funding  which  largelv  sustains  the  operation  of 
the  SPA  itself. 

Consequently  and  justifiably,  the  SPA's  are  not  normally  willing  or 
able  to  subgrant  portions  of  these  funds  to  interstate  agencies  for 
interstate  planning.  Even  if  the  States  found  it  appropriate  to  sub- 
grant  portions  of  their  planning  funds  to  these  interstate  agencies, 
they  could  only  do  so  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  Each  State  would  only  be 
able  to  make  such  grants  for  planning  in  that  part  of  the  metropolitan 
area  falling  within  the  State's  boundaries.  Needless  to  say,  this  would 
be  a  most  awkward  method  of  funding. 

Our  answer  is  direct  funding.  This  would  permit  interstate  metro- 
politan councils  to  develop  comprehensive  planning  processes  and 
plans  of  action  for  their  regions  as  a  whole.  These  plans  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  State  plans  and  would  be  specifically  aimed  solely  at 
metropolitan  problems  and  concerns. 

Without  question,  this  arrangement  would  assist  substantially  the 
criminal  justice  planning  in  the  Nation's  many  interstate  metropolitan 
areas,  and  would  strengthen  the  present  impact  of  the  bill  on  the  na- 
tion's crime  problems.  We  have  attached  proposed  language  to  ac- 
complish this  result. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  and  provide  the  subcommittee  with  our 
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views.  Of  course,  we  will  be  available  to  answer  any  questions  you 
mifjlit  have  on  oui-  presentation. 

We  have  also  attached  three  documents  which  show  the  evolvement 
of  reoional  councils  as  adopted  by  the  membership  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Regional  Councils. 

Thank  you. 

[The  three  documents  referred  to  are  in  appendix  A,  p.  621.] 

Mr.  INIezvinsky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Shepherd. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  your  council  at  its  level  and  the 
State  executive  at  the  Governor's  level  ?  What  are  the  strengths  of  re- 
gional councils  in  terms  of  how  they  must  deal  with  the  larger  State 
planning  units? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Let  me  see,  if  I  speak  about  Michigan,  I  will  speak 
very  specifically,  but  generally  it  does  vary  from  State  to  State. 

Texas,  South  Carolina,  and  Kentucky  are  all  very  strong.  Very 
strong.  Michigan  has  become  very  very  strong  in  the  area  of  regional 
sub-State  planning  and  administration. 

We  now  have  13  sub-State  regions,  nine  of  which  have  operating 
councils.  The  others  will  have  them  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  very,  very  interested  in  this  approach  and  has  been  very  active 
in  propagating  it. 

Mr.  BosLEY.  I  might  elaborate  just  briefly.  We  have  found  as  surveys 
we  have  taken  with  our  membership  in  1971  show  at  that  particular 
time  there  were  approximately  45  percent  of  all  the  regional  councils 
surveyed  involved  in  law  enforcement  criminal  justice  planning.  There 
is  a  very  disparate  situation  around  the  country. 

In  many  cases  States  have  established  to  the  SPA's  that  were 
brought  about  through  the  Safe  Streets  Act  regional  types  of  thrust  to 
their  programs,  but  in  many  cases  they  have  done  it  with  special- 
purpose  agencies  that  have  either  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  or 
in  some  other  way  outside  of  the  framework  of  the  existing  multi- 
])urpose  agency  the  regional  council  within  the  area  and  this  has  been 
very,  I  think,  difficult  for  the  type  of  coordination  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  to  take  place  when  there  is  these  types  of  special-interest 
agencies  functioning  alongside  of  the  multipurpose  agency  and,  again, 
that  is  why  we  applaud  the  concepts  here  in  the  law  enforcement  spec- 
ial revenue-shai'ing  legislation  which  would  move  away  from  that 
direction. 

If  tlie  State  does  move  to  subregionalize  it  would  be  encompassing 
the  planning  function  within  what  we  feel  is  the  proper  institution, 
multifunction,  nudtipurpose  local  governments. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Most  of  your  remarks  were  directed  toward  plan- 
ning funds.  What  about  the  possibility  of  actually  earmarking  some 
of  the  action  funds  directly  to  the  regional  councils  according  to  popu- 
lation and  crime  rate? 

Would  vou  care  to  comment  on  actually  focusing,  not  just  on  the 
planning  funds,  but  on  the  action  funds  which  could  really  spell  the 
difl'erence  in  trying  to  control  the  crime  rate  ? 

Mr.  SiiErfiERD.  I  do  believe  we  cannot  talk  about  planning  funds 
without  talkino-  about  action  funds,  they  are  so  closely  related. 

Obviously  if  we  are  going  to  talk  in  the  region  on  a  priority  basis 
and  decide  within  a  region  what  our  priorities  are,  then  the  action 
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funds  would  have  to  follow  this,  and  I  believe  that,  at  the  least,  in  our 
States  such  priorities  would  have  to  be  followed  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  And  a^ain  the  organization  which  you  represent 
today  would  certainly  feel  that  this  subcommittee  in  drafting  legis- 
lation should  focus  upon  the  crime  rate  as  well  as  population,  and 
consider  other  factors  besides  simple  population  in  writing  allocation 
formulas. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  would  totally  agree  with  that.  I  believe  that  the 
need  is  the  important  thing  in  the  allocation  of  funds. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  You  might  just  make  a  comment  concerning  your 
proposed  amendment,  since  I  do  represent  an  area  near  a  bistate  region 
of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  This  amendment  would,  I  gather,  provide  the 
impetus  for  the  Attorney  General  to  actually  direct  funds  to  such 
bistate  metropolitan  areas,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Can  you  reiterate  for  the  benefit  of  myself  and 
for  the  record  why  this  need  exists,  why  money  should  be  directed 
to  bistate  and  interstate  forms  of  regional  councils  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Very  basically  when  you  have  to  deal  in  a  metro- 
politan area,  when  you  have  to  deal  with  two-State — well,  let  me  say 
if  you  have  to  deal  with  one  State  government,  that  is  tough  enough. 
When  you  have  to  deal  with  two  State  governments  with  two  separate 
sets  of  requirements  it  becomes  even  more  difficult. 

When  you  have  to  deal  with  three  States  it  becomes  even  more  com- 
])ounded  and,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  St.  Louis  where  they  have  to 
deal  with  two  Federal  regions  it  becomes  even  worse. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Can  you  give  us  the  population  of  these  33  bistate 
areas  in  the  country  and,  also,  do  you  have  any  kind  of  statistical 
information,  if  not  today  certainly  for  the  record  later,  as  to  the  crime 
rates  in  these  metropolitan  areas!  I  think  that  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  subcommittee  in  evaluating  the  need  for  the  proposed  amendment. 

Do  you  have  that  information  ? 

Mr.  I^osLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  don't  have  all  of  that  information  but 
sve  will  provide  substantially  what  you  have  asked. 

We  have  taken  a  survey,  as  we  indicated,  in  Mayor  Shepherd's  testi- 
mony. It  does  indicate  that  the  areas  here  have  a  population  in  excess 
of  40  million  and  I  think  this  is  verified  by  the  1970  census.  If  we  really 
looked  at  the  present  time  I  think  the  population  would  be  in  addition 
to  40  million  people  in  1973.  The  crime  rates  in  these  areas  are  pretty 
well,  from  what  we  can  understand,  similar  to  that  in  most  other  large 
metropolitan  areas  but  most  of  them  are  of  good  size,  at  least  250,000 
population,  and  above. 

In  fact,  our  larger  intercity  areas  are  the  largest  metropolitan  areas 
ill  the  country :  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

We  will  provide  those  figures  for  you  and  I  think  they  verify  the 
fact  that  the  rate  is  at  least  equal  to  or  greater  in  these  areas  than  it  is 
in  others.  We  do  have  another  specific  study  which  is  undertaken  by  the 
local  council  in  the  Washington  Metro))olitan  Council  of  Governments 
that  indicates  indeed  in  this  area  the  State  lines  are  not  respected  bv 
the  element  that  commit  the  crimes  within  Washington,  and  we  find 
that  tliis  is  a  very  detailed  study  which  we'll  again  provide  for  the 
record. 
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Mr.  Mezvinsky.  That  will  be  very  helpful  not  only  because  I  am 
directly  involved  in  it,  but  because  the  committee  should  become  fullv 
appraised  of  that. 

Mr.  Hutcliinson  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you. 

Mayor,  in  your  statement  you  have  made  reference  to  section  201  (b) 
of  H.R.  5613.  That  subsection  has  to  do  with  multijurisdictional  plan- 
ning. As  you  stated  it  provides  that  areawide  planning:  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  multijurisdictional  planning  and  policy  development 
organization  designated  by  the  Governor  pursuant  to  procedures  estab- 
lished for  implementing  title  IV  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968. 

I  wonder  if  you  can  outline  to  us  what  are  the  procedures  implement- 
ing title  IV  of  this  1968  act  and  what  title  IV  does  cover  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  will  call  on  counsel  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  All  right. 

Mr.  BosLET.  Mr.  Congressman,  that  particular  section  of  the  act 
deals  with  areawide  coordination  and  planning.  It  sets  as  a  Federal 
policy  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  committed  itself  to 
insuring  that  local  and  State  programs  insofar  as  practicable  are  con- 
sistent with  areawide  policies  and  plans. 

In  addition  to  that  it  sets  forth  and  delegates  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  the  responsibility  foreseeing  that  this  congres- 
sional policy  is  implemented,  the  so-called  A-95  circular  that  is 
referred  to  in  Mayor  Shepherd's  testimony  alludes  to  the  policy 
vehicle  that  OMB  last  used  to  see  that  this  is  accomplished  so  the 
procedures  that  would  be  established  in  this  particular  section  would 
be  carried  out  in  conformance  with  the  A-95  circular. 

Part  IV  of  that  circular  indicates  that  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  that  where  areawide  planning  or  programing  is  re- 
quired, will  follow  those  substate  districts.  It  also  could  be  extended 
to  reflect  what  tlie  policy  of  this  particular  section,  you  might  say,  in 
the  new  legislation  that  would  be  simply  that  these  types  of  institu- 
tions, the,  regional  council  institutions,  would  be  the  preferred  insti- 
tution for  accomplishing  the  kind  of  planning  that  is  to  take  place  at 
the  areawide  level. 

It  would  not  mandate,  but  if  it  was  accomplished  that  would  be  the 
preferred  institution. 

Anotlier  important  aspect  of  title  IV  is  the  fact  that  it  sets  forth 
as  congressional  policy  something  that  we  feel  is  very  salutory,  and 
that  is  that  the  Federal  Government  will  in  all  cases  prefer  general 
purpose  at  local  governmental  units  to  those  of  special  districts  or 
special  purpose  authority,  thereby  trying  to  give  some  sort  of  overall 
coordination  responsibility  to  general  purpose  local  governments  in  the 
way  tliey  function.  This  is  as  an  extension  of  this  type  of  policy  would 
really  be  reiterated  by  section  201  (b) . 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  then,  do  I  understand  that  the  regional 
councils  are  not  local  units  which  are  to  be  preferred  under  title  IV  of 
that  act?  The  regional  council  has  been  a  kind  of  a  special  purpose 
organization,  hasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  BosLEY.  No,  sir,  it  is  not.  In  most  cases — in  all  cases,  in  fact — 
to  fit  within  the  definition  of  reo-ional  council  which  the  National 
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Association  of  Regional  Councils  has  used  for  membership,  the  coun- 
cil must  carry  out  a  multifunctional  program. 

It  must  have  responsibilities  and  interests  and  in  some  cases  powers 
over  a  comprehensive  policy  framework  which  deals  with  all  of  the 
kinds  of  problems  wliich  have  been  identified  either  by  Congress  or 
under  State  law  to  be  most  adaptable  for  solution  at  the  areawide  level, 
so  it  takes  into  consideration  establishing  a  policy  framework  for 
the  kind  of  functional  activities,  transportation,  water  and  sewer  plan- 
ning, planning  for  open  space  and  recreation,  those  types  of  things  that 
either  the  State  or  Federal  Government  has  indicated  that  it  makes 
sense  to  do  at  an  areawide  level,  because  they  indeed  run  across  arti- 
ficial political  boundaries  of  local  governments,  and  this  is  the  kind 
of  original  responsibility  that  all  of  the  regional  councils  that  were 
present  have. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  regional  council  is  primarily,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  a  planning  and  coordinating  agency.*  It  is  not  an  action  agency, 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  BosLEY.  That  is  correct,  sir.  In  some  instances,  the  regional 
council  will  conduct  programs  in  training  and  some  of  the  other  acts 
that  could  be  best  done  regionally,  but  they  are  not  operating  agencies 
per  se.  They  are  planning,  coordinative  bodies. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  thank  you  for  that  explanation  because  it  cleared 
up  a  question  in  my  mind.  But  on  the  last  page  of  the  mayor's  state- 
ment it  says : 

Our  answer  is  direct  funding.  Tliis  would  permit  interstate  metropolitan 
councils  to  develop  comprehensive  planning  processes  and  plans  of  action  for 
their  regions  as  a  whole. 

I  take  it  you  are  talking  about  direct  funding  only  so  far  as  the  inter- 
state areas  are  concerned. 

Mr.  BosLEY.  Precisely,  yes,  sir ;  and  the  reason  for  that  has  been  that 
we  just  unfortunately — not  just  in  the  LEAA  program.  I  mean  just 
in  the  safe  streets  program.  But  there  have  been  other  Federal  pro- 
grams that  have  concerned  themselves  with  areawide  planning  and 
programing  which  this  has  held  tnie  also,  and  that  simply  is  that 
States  gravitate  to  solving  problems  within  their  own  boundaries.  They 
are  different  enough  to  cope  with  without  orienting  themselves  to  deal 
with  sister  States. 

Therefore,  another  example  would  be  the  so-called  -312(d)  health 
plan  which  has  been  established  under  the  partnership  of  the  Health 
Act  in  1966.  That  calls  for  the  establishment  of  areawide  health  plan- 
ning in  order  to  come  up  with  cost  effective  solutions  to  delivering  of 
health  services. 

There  have  been  many  of  those  organizations  created,  but  in  almost 
every  case  they  have  not  been  created  in  an  interstate  area  where  you 
have  one  metropolitan  community  where  the  health  service  requiy-e- 
ments  are  similar  to  those  in  an  intrastate  solution,  and  the  reason  is 
the  same  reason  we  confront  liere  with  the  LEAA  act,  and  that  is  the 
States  really  have  scarce  resources  and  they  apply  them  to  their  own 
individual  needs  and  the  interstate  anomaly  is  not  met. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  appreciate  the  problem  that  you  face.  It  is  only 
human  nature  for  any  governmental  unit  to  concern  itself  first  with  its 
internal  problems.  But  what  disturbs  me  about  this  is  that  if  a  multi- 
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state  reg-ional  planning  agency  should  receive  direct  funding  for  its 
planning  operation,  what  the  effect  of  that  would  be  with  regard  to  the 
two  States  involved. 

In  other  words,  wouldn't  both  of  the  States  then  simply  take  a  total 
hands-off  rather  noncooperative  attitude  toward  the  whole  thing?  For 
if  you  have  your  own  money,  you  can  plan  your  own  program. 

I  think  that  that  approach  might  aggravate  the  situation  rather 
than  remedy  it. 

Mr.  BosLEY.  I  don't  think  that  has  been  our  experience,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman. Our  experience  has  shown  that  the  I'eluctance  of  the  States 
go  to  the  issue  raised,  that  they  have  to  look  out  for  their  own.  It  is  a 
resource  issue  more  than  it  is  an  issue  of  them  appreciating  and  want- 
ing to  do  something  in  the  interstate  region. 

In  most  instances,  if  the  money  was  not  being  taken  from  those 
things  that  they  feel  have  a  higher  priority,  they  would  not  only  give 
the  money,  they  would  actively  participate  and  do  what  they  can  to 
help  coordinate  those  issues  that  must  be  solved  because  they  go  across 
State  lines,  but  we  haven't  found  that  there  is  any  feeling  that  they 
don't  want  to  do  this  as  much  as  they  don't  feel  they  are  able  to  be- 
cause of  the  resources  they  have  available  to  do  it  with. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  just  to  pursue  it  a  step  further,  are  you  sug- 
gesting for  an  independent  planning  agency  a  multistate  area?  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  an  agency  would  be  dependent  on  the  member 
jurisdictions  to  implement  any  programs  that  it  pleased.  This  brings 
you  back  to  the  same  problem.  Those  jurisdictions  are  limited  to  re- 
sources, and  their  first  priority  is  going  to  be  their  internal  matters. 

You  haven't  moved  very  far  in  the  problem,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  BosLEY.  We  have  tried  to  take  care  of  that  in  the  section  w-e 
would  list  in  204(b),  We  have  indicated  that  a  condition  precedent  to 
this  type  of  grant  program  would  be  the  requirement  that  all  inter- 
state metropolitan  plans  developed  under  the  section  would  have  to  be 
consistent  w4th  the  comprehensive  State  plans  and  priorities. 

In  other  words,  we  would  drive  this  process  into  the  individual 
State's  planning  process,  and  we  would,  in  fact,  in  essence  subordinate 
it  to  statewide  plans  and  priorities.  There  Avould  have  to  be  some  re- 
conciliation here,  agreed,  but  nevertheless  we  are  saying  we  cannot 
function  independently  just  because  you  happen  to  be  an  interstate 
area.  We  are  saying  we  want  to  give  you  resources  but  you  must  relate 
in  the  same  type  of  basis  that  other  areawide  planning  operations  re- 
late, not  just  one  State  but  to  both  States  which  have  concern,  interest, 
and  obligation  to  do  something  to  solve  this  type  of  problem. 

We  appreciate  the  need  to  do  that.  We  feel  it  would  be  folly  not  to 
require  the  States  to  continue  to  have  a  very  close  and  probably  para- 
mount interest  in  how  this  is  accomplished.  We  are  simply  asking  for 
the  funds. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  All  right.  Well,  I  thank  you  very  much,  I  yield. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Mr,  Seiberling? 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you, 

Mr,  Shepherd,  I  am  a  former  president  of  a  regional  planning  com- 
mission, so  I  certainly  subscribe  to  the  principle  that  regional  plan- 
ning should  be  sti-engthened  throughout  the  total  range  of  activities 
that  etfect  local  governments  and  local  agencies.  I  do  think  that  the 
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Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility  to  encourage  regional  plan- 
ning; they  have  taken  that  responsibility  in  the  past,  and  I  hope  that 
whatever  we  do  in  the  way  of  LEAA  legislation  will  continue  to 
strengthen  regional  planning  and  not  weaken  it. 

For  that  reason  I  am  a  bit  concerned  about  the  bill  that  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed.  Your  statement  makes  reference  to  section 
201(b)  as  moving  in  the  direction  of  identifying  regional  councils, 
but  as  I  read  this  bill  the  State  still  has  the  option  of  going  to  a  totally 
State  oriented  planning  and  distribution  process. 

Do  you  agree  that  that  is  the  import  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  don't  know  if  that  is  the  import  of  the  bill,  but  if  it 
is,  I  would,  I  think,  register  my  own  personal  objections  to  this.  I 
believe  that  law  enforcement  is  best  planned  and  executed  by  those 
people  who  are  closest  to  the  problem  and  that  is  on  your  regional  and 
local  levels. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Well  now,  did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
McConnell  earlier  this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  He  made  a  statement  that  in  New  Jersey,  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  set  up  the  law  enforcement  system,  particu- 
larly the  court  system,  on  a  State  basis,  that  they  do  not  have  a  regional 
or  local  planning  process,  and  do  not  encourage  one.  To  do  that  would 
turn  everything  upside  down.  He  felt  as  far  as  the  court  system  was 
concerned  it  would  have  a  disastrous  etfect  which  I  must  say  we  don't 
want  to  do,  but  do  you  have  any  suggestions  in  that  type  of  situation  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Very  possibly  a  suggestion  in  this  way.  That  would 
be  to  acknowledge  the  existence  in  certain  States  of  actual  substate 
planning  districts — I  believe  there  are  44  that  are  involved  in  this — 
and  designate  those  regional  planning  districts  as  the  planning  agen- 
cies to  use  and  to  encourage  those  that  haven't  done  it. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  That  certainly  would  be  one  way  of  doing  it. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  Stanton  bill  that  we  have  been  referring 
to  occasionally? 

Mr.  RosLEY.  Only  in  very  general  terms. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Let  me  just  say  it  was  introduced  last  year  and 
again  this  year.  Both  times  that  it  was  introduced,  the  administration 
had  not  yet  moved  in  the  i-evenue  sharing  direction  that  is  now  em- 
bodied in  their  bill.  It  was  our  feeling  in  proposing  our  bill  that  the 
only  way  we  could  avoid  the  morass  of  redtape  which  the  Attorney 
General  has  now  referred  to  as  having  bogged  down  the  program, 
was  to  bypass  both  the  State  and  the  Federal  levels  as  far  as  local 
passthrough  money  is  concerned,  and  have  that  go  to  the  high  crime 
rate  urban  areas  directly,  at  least  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  of  which 
population  w^ould  be  given  a  weight  of  1  and  the  crime  rate  a  weight 
of  2. 

The  only  other  conditions  that  we  would  require  for  the  receipt  of 
these  funds  would  be,  first,  that  there  be  a  law  enforcement  council  or 
law  enforcement  planning  council  foi-  the  entire  metropolitan  area, 
in  other  words,  a  regional  council,  and  second,  that  it  have  a  plan,  an 
integrated  plan  for  the  use  of  these  funds  and  for  integrating  it  with 
all  of  these  other  funds. 

What  would  be  your  reaction  if  we  considered  that  instead  of  tht 
approach  of  the  administration  bill,  which  leaves  it  up  to  the  States  > 
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Mr.  Shepherd.  T  avouUI  have  some  concern  with  that  as  I  have  with 
just  about  every  bill  that  comes  through,  but  I  would  have  some  con- 
cern with  that. 

My  concern  would  be  on  one  hand  the  imposition  of  the  will  of  the 
core  city  on  the  metropolitan  area,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  denial 
of  theirneed  by  the  rest  of  the  area. 

Mr.  SeiberiAxo.  But  isn't  that  a  quandary  inherent  in  every  regional 
pi  a  nning  structure  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  what  we  fight  about  all  the  time.  Yes.  I  think 
that  could  work  as  long  as  we  can  maintain  the  regional  plan  with  re- 
gionallv  determined  priorities. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  All  right.  I  just  have  one  other  question.  As  I  read 
your  statement,  on  page  5  you  emphasize  that  there  should  be  some 
review  process,  and  it  isn't  clear  to  me  whether  you  are  talking  aboiit 
pregrant  approval  or  about  postgrant  evaluation,  and  I  wonder  if 
you  could  clarify  this. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  am  sure  in  this  case  we  were  talking  about  pre- 
grant. 

Mr.  Seibereixg.  Well,  isn't  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  had 
this  morass  of  redtape  which  the  Attorney  General  conceded  that  we 
do  have,  and  one  reason  why  LEAA  funds  have  not  moved  faster  out 
to  the  local  areas  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  used  ? 

Mr.  BosEEY.  May  I  speak  to  that?  We  have  had  an  occasion  of  some 
concern  in  this  regard  and  we  have  attempted  to  find  out  from  our 
members  whether  these  A-95  procedures  contributed  to  the  delays.  The 
best  we  can  find.  Mr.  Seiberling,  is  that  is  not  the  case  because  projects 
not  relevant  to  the  areawide  review  and  interest,  they  were  excluded, 
or  in  the  instance  where  they  were  relevant,  the  time  frame  for  the 
review  was  not  a  contributing  factor  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  de- 
laying the  project. 

We  just  mention  this  A-95  issue  here  again  because  we  find  that  the 
kind  of  situation  you  reflect  on,  that  there  is  a  need  to  have  areawide 
plannins:  as  a  condition  to  obtaining  money  under  either  of  the  exist- 
ing legislation  or  the  proposed  legislation  of  the  Stanton  bill,  that 
there  have  to  be  in  our  opinion  some  method  in  which  local  govern- 
ments that  are  in  fact  impacted  by  plans  that  are  made  by  others  and 
projects  that  are  goinc;  to  be  administered  by  others  can  look  at  those 
projects  and  try  and  find  out  Avhether  they  are  indeed  compatible  with 
their  own  interest  and  the  interests  of  the  larger  region,  and  we  do  not 
feel  that  this  process  should  in  any  Avay  be  a  denial  process,  but  so  that 
when  Congress  determines  whether  the  bill  as  it  is  now  should  be 
extended  and  the  fact  that  we  all  know  that  this  legislation  will  not  be 
static,  that  it  will  have  some  basic  making  judgments  as  to  whether 
indeed  you  ought  to  have  something  more,  whether  there  is  lack  of 
coordination  or  whether  the  bill  is  counterproductive  in  some  of  these 
ways. 

We  just  want  to  see  that  the  opportunity  is  presented  to  everybody 
that  is  administering  the  bill. 

Mr.  Seibereixg.  Couldn't  we  accomplish  that  almost  as  well  by 
setting  up  some  standards  and  providing  for  project  evaluation  after 
the  fact  as  to  whether  the  standards  have  been  met,  and  finally  having 
some  incentive  provision  so  that  if  they  meet  the  standard  they  will 
get  some  additional  assistance. 
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Mr.  BosLEY.  With  regard  to  programs,  I  think  that  would  be  very 
appropriate.  However,  when  physical  facilities  are  developed  some- 
times we  would  have  a  problem.  I  don't  know  if  you  are  familiar  with 
the  very  infamous  case  in  the  Charlotte,  Va.,  area  where  the  State  had 
determined  it  would  place  a  correction  facility  in  an  area  which  was 
very  historic  and  an  area  which  people  had  very  deep  feelings  about. 

That  project  was  aborted,  not  through  any  review  process  that  is 
inherent  under  the  present  Safe  Streets  Act,  but  under  the  NEPA- 
required,  the  environmental  protection  requirements,  and  indeed 
going  through  that  review,  that  impact  review,  it  was  found  that  the 
project  probably  could  not  stand  on  its  merits  and  that  it  was 
withdrawn. 

We  definitely  feel  that  with  regard  to  physical  facilities  there  have 
to  be  some  sort  of  a  pregrant,  an  exposure  to  decision  of  the  implica- 
tions of  those  projects. 

A  program  might  be  terminated,  but  when  you  build  a  jail  or  some 
other  kind  of  facility,  that  is  going  to  be  there  for  20,  40  or  100  years, 
and  we  are  concerned  about  that  aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Yes.  Well,  I  can  cite  another  case  in  Ohio  where 
they  built  our  new  penitentiary  way  down  in  a  rural  area,  in  the  most 
remote  part  of  the  State.  Yet  the  modern  thinking  is  that  you  shouldn't 
have  these  huge  fortress-like  institutions  on  this  scale,  at  least  any 
more.  You  should  concentrate  on  having  smaller  ones  that  are  located 
near  the  areas  where  the  individuals  came  from  and  yet,  once  the 
juggernaut  gets  started,  why  there  is  no  way  of  stopping  it. 

I  don't  know  that  LEAA  has  done  too  much  about  that  anyway, 
but  I  would  suppose  that  a  certain  amount  of  project  review,  in  cases 
where  LEAA  funds  are  going  to  be  used,  might  have  helped  because 
a  little  more  thought  and  reflection  coidd  have  slowed  it  up  until  these 
other  considerations  could  have  been  brought  to  bear. 

Mr.  BosLEY.  Yes ;  we  feel  that  to  be  the  situation. 

Mr.  Seibekling.  I  wonder  if  I  could  just  ask  you  a  general  question 
about  the  regional  councils. 

I  read  the  statement  of  goals  that  you  submitted  with  your  testi- 
mony, that  is,  NARC's  statement  of  goals. 

I  notice  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  administration  bill,  unlike 
ill  the  original  LEAA  legislation,  for  anyone  but  Government  officials 
to  participate  in  regional  councils.  Only  elected  people  will  be 
charged  with  meeting  your  goals. 

In  other  words,  you  are  talking  about  councils  of  Government  ex- 
clusively, and  I  wonder  if  that  is  a  wise  thing.  There  are  two  prob- 
lems :  One  is  the  problem  of  citizen  involvement.  It  is  crucial  to  have 
citizen  participation,  but  if  all  they  can  do  is  go  to  hearings  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  it  doesn't  have  too  much  of  an  effect. 

The  other  thing  is  that  government  officials,  our  mayors,  et  cetera, 
are  so  busy  with  administering  their  particular  jurisdictions  that  they 
find  it  extremely  burdensome  to  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  going  to 
regional  councils  of  government  meetings,  and  therefore  perhaps  we 
ought  to  be  moving  in  some  way  toward  seeing  that  these  regional 
councils  have  a  certain  proportion  of  their  membership  with  no  other 
official  responsibility.  I  jnst  wonder  if  you  could  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  just  completed  7  months'  work  on  the  task  force 
to  which  I  was  appointed  by  Governor  Milliken,  called  the  option 
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process  task  force.  I  will  say  that  the  major  portion  of  the  7  months 
was  spent  in  heated  and  emotional  discussion  of  who  ought  to  com- 
prise the  board. 

There  is  a  lot  of  feeling  on  that  and  there  are  a  lot  of  problems 
inherent  in  that. 

If  you  believe  that  the  present  policj^ — did  I  furnish  the  amend- 
ments to  the  policy? 

Mr.  BosLEY.  Not  yet. 

]\fr.  Siti<:piierd.  All  right.  We'll  see  that  you  do  get  them. 

It  requires  51  percent,  a  minimum  of  51  percent  be  local  elected 
officials,  or  as  we  came  out  of  our  task  force  we  said  50  percent  shall 
be  local  elected  officials  and  we  have  determined  the  balance  recently 
in  our  area  and  we  have  decided  that  the  policy  board  or  general 
assembly  of  our  Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Government  shall  be 
100  percent  elected  officials  because  we  feel  it  works  better  that  why. 

However,  on  our  advisory  committees  they  are  composed  of  one- 
third  elected  officials,  one-third  technicians,  and  one-third  non- 
attached  citizens. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  The  House  Interior  Subcommittee  on  the  environ- 
ment is  holding  hearings  on  the  administration's  proposed  national 
land  use  legislation. 

Is  your  group  <roing  to  testify  in  those  hearings? 

Mr.  B(^SLEY.  We  already  have. 

Mr.  Seibertjkg.  Well.  I  nuist  have  missed  that. 

Mr.  Sttepherd.  We'll  be  glad  to  provide  you  with  that  testimony. 

TTestimonv  i-eferred  to  appears  in  committee  files.] 

Mr.  Seirerling-  Thank  you. 

No  further  questions. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Mezvtnsky.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Dennis  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Along  the  lines  you  were  iust  talking  about  with  Mr. 
Seiberlin.q-,  the  1970  amendments  provide  that  these  regional  planning 
units  shall  have  i^epresentatives  of  law  enforcement  agencies  on  them. 
The  administration  bill  follows  similar  lines  in  requiring  a  majority 
of  elected  officials.  This  would  produce  a  more  broadly  purposed  re- 
gional planning  unit  which  would  do  a  lot  of  things  besides  law  en- 
forcement. What  I  am  wondering  about  is  whether — for  the  purpose  of 
the  LEAA  program — it  might  not  be  better  to  have  representatives  of 
law  enforcement  required  to  be  on  the  regional  planning  agencies. 

Mr.  SiTEPTiERD.  Mr.  Dennis,  let  me  ask  one  question.  We  mav  be  talk- 
ing about  two  different  bodies  here.  Are  you  talking  about  the  policv- 
makiuQ-  board  or  regional  council  when  we  are  talking  about  the 
committee  with  the  advisory  council  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  What  I  am  talking  about  are  regional  i^lanning  units 
for  areawide  plannin.q:.  There  is  a  difference,  as  I  read  it  between  the 
law  and  the  bill.  The  law  says  that  regional  planning  units  within  the 
State  shall,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  be  representative  of 
the  law  enforcement  agencies,  units  of  local  government,  and  certain 
public  agencies. 

Now  the  proposed  bill  says  any  areawide  planning  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  "a  multi-jurisdictional  planning  and  policy  develop- 
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ment  organization,  a  majority  of  whose  policy  board  is  composed  of 
elected  officials  representing  general  local  government.  Sncli  an  organi- 
zation may  have  an  advisory  body  on  matters  relating  to  the  f>iirposes 
of  this  title  to  inclnde  representatives  of  law  enforcement  agencies"  and 
certain  public  agencies. 

The  difference  is  that,  whereas  the  present  law  says  yon  must  have 
law  enforcement  agencies  represented  in  the  entity  itself,  in  the  bill  you 
don't  have  to.  They  are  relegated  to  a  purely  advisory  capacity,  as  I 
read  it. 

Mr.  BosLEY.  You  are  right,  Mr.  Congressman.  In  those  instances 
where  we  have — and  we  have  a  number  of  them — regional  councils, 
we  have  predominantly  elected  officials  on  their  boards  of  directors 
and  also  are  currently  doing  law  enforcement  planning.  The  way  that 
the  requirements  in  the  present  Safe  Streets  Act  are  accommodated 
is  through  establishing  a  policy  committee  which  has  as  its  primary 
responsibility  developing  area  wide  law  enforcement  criminal  justice 
plans.  That  policy  committee,  while  not  having  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  act,  ultimately  makes  the  final  decision,  but  it  is  done  and 
encompassed  within  the  organizational  structure  of  the  regional 
council. 

Regional  councils  accommodate  those  kinds  of  diverse  requirements 
of  various  Federal  laws  or  administrative  regulations  in  that  way  in 
many  cases. 

For  example,  the  1962  Highway  Act  provides  that  in  certain  urban- 
ized areas  there  be  a  contniuing  planning  process  which  must  in- 
volve the  local  government,  elected  officials,  and  the  State  highway 
department. 

The  way  that  is  done  in  most  instances  is  again  a  policy  committee 
is  established  within  the  framework  of  the  regional  council.  The  board 
will  have  elected  officials  on  it  and  also  members  of  the  State  highway 
department,  so  this  is  the  way  they  have  accommodated  those  kinds  of 
I'equirements. 

I  Avould  anticipate,  if  the  present  proposed  legislation  was  enacted 
in  all  cases  the  kind  of  policy  framework  that  I  have  just  talked  about 
where  a  functional  area  is  dealt  with  within  the  context  of  the  regional 
areas,  would  continue. 

That  meaning  that  the  law  enforcement  interests  would  continue  to 
function  and  have  an  important  role  in  the  decisionmaking  to  that  law 
enforcement  criminal  justice  plan. 

I  don't  think  there  has  been  any  instance  where  I  know  of  where 
these  kind  of  legitimate  special  interests  have  not  been  reflected  within 
the  framework  of  the  regional  council.  By  their  very  nature  to  be 
effective  they  must  have  these  kind  of  interests  reflected  actively  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  and  not  in  the  periphery  of  their  operations. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Do  you  think  the  new  law  will  be  just  as  effective  in  this 
regard  as  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act? 

Mr.  BosLEY.  Our  experience  would  say  that  that  would  be  the  case ; 
yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  suppose  that  the  Congress  enacted  the  change  in  1970 
to  meet  the  then  existing  problem  of  underrepresentation  for  law 
enforcement. 
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Mr.  BosLEY.  I  am  not  too  sure  that  the  amendment  itself  was  predi- 
cated on  the  basis  of  bringing  in  legitimate  special  law  enforcement 
interests. 

As  I  recall  it,  the  amendment  Avas  placed  in  the  legislation  to  insure 
that  there  would  be  some  sort  of  local  general  purpose  government 
interest. 

I  may  be  wrong  on  that  but  T  would  like  to  check  that  out  and  get 
that  answer  to  you. 

Do  you  have  a  preference  betAveen  the  administration  bill  and  the 
Stanton-Seiberling  bill  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  am  really  not  too  much  aware  of  the  Seiberling- 
Stanton  bill  and  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read  that 
l)efore  I  comment. 

]Mr.  BosLEY.  Yes,  sir.  I  agree  with  the  mayor.  If  we  could,  we  will 
look  at  it  and  would  like  to  submit  a  statement  to  you  about  our  posi- 
tion on  it  after  we  have  an  understanding  of  all  the  pi'ovisions  con- 
tained in  that  legislation. 

If  we  may  we  would  like  to  do  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  I  will  be  happy  to  have  you  do  that.  I  am  certainly 
no  expert  on  the  two  bills  either,  but  there  is  a  ditference  in  the  general 
thrust.  As  I  underetand  it,  the  Stanton  bill  would  guarantee  by  a 
formula  weighted  in  favor  of  crime  statistics  a  certain  amount  of 
funds  for  large  urban  areas  and  grant  such  areas  control  over  spending 
those  funds. 

Now  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  you  gentlemen  think  about  that. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  study  that. 

INIr.  Dennis.  All  right. 

As  a  result  of  the  1968  act  there  was  an  unanticipated  by-product — 
the  emergence  of  regional  planning  agencies.  They  were  established 
by  the  States  to  utilize  the  procedures  of  Federal  law  rather  than  being 
created  by  Federal  law  themselves. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  They  are  merely  planning  agen- 
cies basically  because  you  don't  find  many  regionai  police  agencies. 
Nevertheless,  by  custom  or  by  law  they  exercise  veto  power  over  plans, 
as  they  would  also,  I  guess,  in  an  interstate  context. 

This  is  an  interesting  concept.  But  such  an  agency  is  not  going  to 
be  able  to  do  a  thing  in  the  world  but  plan,  is  it?  It  can't  act  imless 
it  gets  legislation  in  all  States  involved  which  will  implement  the  plan. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Well,  let  me  get  back  to  that.  I  think  that  subject 
would  have  to  be  interpreted.  I  don't  believe  the  council  of  governors 
veto  anything.  I  believe  they  get  together,  knock  heads,  and  come  up 
with  regional  plans.  Sometimes  not  everybody  is  happy  with  the  re- 
gional plan,  if  you  can  call  that  vetoing 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  may  be  wrong  but  by  "vetoing"  I  meant  that  unless 
the  regional  agency  approved,  the  local  plan,  there  was  almost  no 
chance  of  approval  by  the  SPA. 

INIr.  Shepherd.  It  is  my  understanding  that  through  the  review  proc- 
ess and  various  processes  that  we  do  have  that  we  comment,  No.  1, 
on  the  technical  feasibility  of  a  program,  No.  2,  whether  or  not  it 
is  consistent  with  a  regional  plan,  and  No.  3,  what  its  priority  is. 

Beyond  that,  decision  is  with  the  granting  agency. 

Mr.  Dennis.  All  right,  but  suppose  you  say  my  request  doesn't  meet 
any  of  the  criteria  ?  Do  1  i>et  the  monev  ? 
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Mr,  Shepherd.  We  Avould  say  to  the  granting  agency : 

This  request  does  not  meet  any  of  the  criteria.  The  decision  to  grant  the 
money  is  up  to  you. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Under  the  hiw  in  Michigan,  for  instance,  the  State 
agency,  even  though  you  disapproved  everything,  could  still  OK  it. 
Is  that  right? 

INIr.  SiiEriiERi).  I  am  sure  they  could. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  my  question  is  not  a  real 
one.  I  am  just  asking  you. 

Mv.  Shepherd.  I  am  sure  they  could.  I  really  would  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  council  of  governments  to  stand  up  to  the  Governor  and 
say,  no ;  you  can't  do  something. 

Mv.  BosLEY.  I  think  what  we  are  saying,  INIr.  Dennis,  except  in  some 
program  such  as,  for  example,  the  now  quiescent  water  and  sewer  pro- 
gram administered  through  HUD — thei-e  Congress  has  said  because 
water  and  sewer  facilities  go  across  local  boundaries  that  a  regional 
agency  like  a  regional  council  must  develop  a  ])lan  and  a  program,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  said  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development : 

You  cannot,  you  shall  not  approve  any  grant  that  is  not  consistent  with  that 
plan  and  program. 

In  those  instances  then  the  regional  councils  action  has  a  particular 
standing.  It  has  that  standing  which  the  Federal  law  gives  it,  but  in 
most  instances,  such  as  the  law  enforcement  area,  a^  Mayor  Shepherd 
has  said  the  only  status  that  their  views  and  comments  have  are  those 
which  the  granting  agency,  in  this  case  the  SPA,  in  most  States  will 
want  to  give  those  views  and  comments. 

It  does  not  in  any  way  inhibit  or  prohibit  that  State  planning  agency 
from  doling  out  the  money  to  the  applicant  if  it  feels  that  is  in  the  best 
judgment. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Does  this  legislation  in  Michigan  require  that  before 
the  SPA  approved  a  proposal,  it  meet  the  regional 

Mr.  Shepherd.  No.  There  is  no  requirement  that  it  meet  the  regional. 
There  is  a  requirement  that  it  does  go  through  A-95  review,  and  that 
the  granting  agency  has  a  granting  of  the  local  review  and  advice. 

Mr.  Dennis.  So  the  decision  is  only  advisory.  That  would  be  even 
more  true  of  course,  for  the  interstate  agency.  It's  an  interesting  sug- 
gestion for  legislation  because  interstate  matters  are  traditionally 
Federal  matters,  especially  when  there  is  the  added  element  of  Federal 
money. 

If  the  interstate  Avas  only  a  planning  agency  and  not  an  action 
agency,  how  much  money  would  it  need  ? 

Mr.  BosLEY.  Although  there  is  not  an  areawide  police  force,  there 
are  areawide  needs  and  the  individual  components  in  many  instances 
desire  to  do  something  on  an  interstate  metropolitan  level,  the  Wash- 
ington area  is  a  good  example. 

Prior  to  a  Safe  Streets  Act  the  Washington  Council  of  Governments 
had  a  very  active  program  in  public  safety  and  still  does.  That  program 
is  supported  with  so-called  HUD  701  money. 

What  came  out  of  that  program,  for  example,  was  an  experimental 
information  system  which  they  call  the  Wales  system,  which  allows 
all  the  local  police  forces  to  put  the  crime  material  in  that  information 
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bank  and  draw  it  out  through  a  police  cruiser  cueing  his  local  depart- 
ment and  then  access  to  that  data  system,  and  it  is  also  connected  to 
the  so-called  NCI  system. 

That  is  all  done  through  the  District  of  Columbia  Government  but 
it  is  a  regional  project. 

We  are  saying  that  you  can  replicate  those  needs  around  the  country 
in  interstate  areas  if  we  had  the  ability  to  plan  at  that  level,  that  these 
things  would  come  to  pass. 

I  think  that  the  allocation  of  hardware  resources  under  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  might  well  be  more  attentive  to  the  interstate  problem  if 
there  was  a  proper  policy  and  planning  context  for  the  funding  agen- 
cies to  work  within  and  to  try  to  understand  the  benefit  that  might 
be  derived  through  an  interstate  cooperative  effort. 

Mr.  Dennis.  You  are  saying  we  should  fund  these  interstate  regional 
agencies  directly  if  the  State  plans  of  those  involved  establish  the 
agency. 

Mr.  BosLEY.  We  say  that  the  interstate  planning  effort  must  be  com- 
patible and  consistent  with  the  States  overall  effort  in  both  States  if 
it  is  a  bistate  area,  or  if  it  is  more  than  that  with  all  three  States. 

That  will  force  the  States  and  the  local  governments  involved  in 
the  metropolitan  agency  to  come  together  and  hopefully  could  lessen 
some  of  these  issues  that  they  have  identified  as  being  vital  to  the 
solution  of  their  law  enforcement  problems. 

We  think  that  that  is  dynamic,  is  needed,  and  that  process  emanates 
from  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  it  makes  a  certain  amount  of  sense.  But  you  are 
raising  some  interesting  questions  which  we  can't  discuss  all  this  morn- 
ing alx)ut  how  far  Congress  can  go  in  creating  some  new  and  unknown 
governmental  units  which  have-never  existed  previously. 
I  think  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  couple  more  questions. 
Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Sure. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  In  the  administration  bill  on  page  15,  section 
306(a)  IB  says  that  of  the  funds  allocated  for  the  planning  process, 
that  is  5  percent  of  the  total  that  goes  to  the  State,  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  such  funds  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  units  of 
general  local  government  or  combinations  of  such  units  to  enable 
such  units  in  combination  to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  a  com- 
prehensive State  plan. 

That  is  the  only  place  where  any  amount  is  earmarked  for  local 
or  regional  groupings,  as  I  see  it,  and  it  says  the  Attorney  General 
may  waive  this  if  it  appears  inappropriate. 

Now  I  have  made  a  rough  calculation  that  under  that  formula  the 
State  of  Ohio,  the  only  one  I  am  familiar  with,  would  get  about  $800,- 
000,  the  largest  metropolitan  area  which  would  be  the  Cleveland  met- 
ropolitan area,  would  get  about  $160,000,  and  the  Akron  metropolitan 
area  would  get  about  $40,000. 

Would  you  think  for  a  major  metropolitan  area  with  21^  million 
people  in  it.  that  $160,000  is  an  adequate  amount  for  LEAA  assist- 
ance to  the  regional  law  enforcement  council  for  planning  purposes? 
Mr.  Shepherd.  AVell,  the  obvious  answer  is  no.  We'll  never  have 
enough,  but  I  think  $160,000  is  rather  low. 
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Mr.  Seiberling.  That  was  my  impression.  I  just  wanted  to  see  what 
your  reaction  would  be.  Of  course  it  is  possible  for  the  State  to  make 
available  more  under  this  bill,  that  is  all  that  is  in  effect  earmarked 
initially. 

Second,  section  202(a)  of  the  bill  says  that  the  State  shall  estab- 
lish a  State  law  enforcement  planning  process  to  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  governor,  with  local  government  participa- 
tion in  the  preparation,  revision,  and  implementation  of  the  State 
plans  required. 

Now  bypassing  the  question  of  local  versus  State  control  which  we 
have  already  discussed,  some  of  the  witnesses  we  have  had  have 
brought  out  the  fact  that  this  bill  would  put  everything  under  the 
control  of  the  governor  without  the  State  legislature  having  any 
iuA^olvement  in  the  process. 

And  a  recommendation  was  made  by  at  least  one  witness  that  this 
is  wrong,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  provision  for  State  legislative  review 
of  the  statewide  program  and  establishment  of  State  guidelines  by 
the  legislature  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

What  is  your  view  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  am  sure  that  the  legislatures  would  like  to  get  in 
on  this  action, 

Mr.  Seiberling,  Well,  not  what  would  they  like,  but  what  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  John,  do  you  want  to  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  BosLEY.  Our  position,  not  just  on  this  but  on  other  provisions 
of  this  nature,  has  always  been  that  I  think  the  Federal  system  should 
be  predicated  on  what  States  decide  how  they  want  to  administer  a 
program  and  that  decision  ought  to  be  respected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment insofar  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  national  interests  and 
priorities. 

My  own  personal  views  of  how  that  should  be  accomplished  here 
would  simply  say  in  the  absence  of  State  laws  to  the  contrary  the 
Governor  should.  That  gives  the  State  legislature  the  opportunity  to 
establish  a  process  which  it  feels  is  most  appropriate  and  I  think  that 
that  is  more  in  tune  with  the  whole  concept  of  our  federal  system  and 
we  have  always,  even  in  the  legislation  we  have  proposed  with  regard 
to  regional  councils,  have  indicated  that  while  we  prefer  to  have 
the  kind  of  organization  we  create  accomplish  the  kind  of  planning  and 
coordination  at  the  areawide  level,  we  understand  there  are  certain 
States  that  are  going  to  go  in  a  different  direction  and  that  should  be 
respected. 

The  local  governments  in  the  twin  cities  area,  for  instance,  supported 
or  acquiesced  to  the  creation  of  an  institution  where  the  Governor 
appoints  all  the  members  of  the  body  probably  the  most  powerful 
region  in  the  United  States  but  that  was  a  decision  done  by  the  State 
legislature  and  approved  by  the  people  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

We  approved  that  and  think  it  ought  to  be  respected. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thanks.  Certainly  I  don't  approve  of  the  monarchal 
principle  either  at  the  Federal  or  State  level,  and  I  think  we  should 
be  careful  to  see  that  the  State  legislatures  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  basic  decision  on  the  use  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  question. 
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Mr.  Polk.  Mayor  Shepherd,  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  of 
section  203,  paragraph  5. 

It  has  been  testified  to  that  that  provision  would  provide  the  legisla- 
ture an  opportunity  to  review  the  plans  drawn  up  for  the  expenditure 
of  LEAA  funds.  It  is  suggested  that  although  no  appropriations  had 
been  raised  for  the  expenditure  of  LEAA  funds,  the  State  would  have 
to  go  through  the  appropriation  process  with  regard  to  the 
expenditure. 

Mr.  SHEriiERD.  My  quick  reaction  to  that  is  that  there  may  be  a  void 
here.  Then  there  may  not  be.  The  State  may  not  get  involved  in  these 
areas  providing  the  laws  as  necessary  for  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  Polk.  What  other  interpretation  would  you  give  to  that 
provision  ? 

;Mr.  Shepherd.  Well,  the  provision — let  me  just  read  it  again.  To  be 
very  honest  with  you  I  need  a  definition  of  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  Polk.  W^ell,  if  it  did  mean  that,  would  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  am  not  too  sure.  Applicable  to  the  expenditures  of 
its  own  revenues.  It  means  everything  should  be  nice  and  legal. 

Mr.  BosLET.  I  think  we  feel  on  that  one  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  ambiguity.  It  seems  to  me  that  could  be  interpreted  simply  as  the 
mayor  had  indicated  it  would  have  to  be  run  through  the  budgetary 
process  of  the  State  which  you  know  I  didn't  know  w^hether  the  State 
would  have  a  program  budget  that  might  be  an  efl'ective  control  but  if 
it  has  a  line  item  budget  you  have  x  dollars  for  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  it  would  be  no  control  at  all. 

Mr.  Polk.  However,  for  the  programs  to  be  financed  by  the  plan, 
would  there  be  any  control  ? 

Mr.  BosLEY.  That  certainly  would,  but  my  familiarity  with  State 
budgets  w^ould  not  indicate  if  that  is  the  normal  case  or  not. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Unless  you  get  down  to  the  specific  line  items  in  each 

and  every 

Mr.  Polk.  Do  you  feel  that's  advisable  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  No,  no;  I  would  be  a  little  bit  concerned  about  the 
State  getting  involved  in  the  budgeting  of  each  and  every  item  under 
the  LEAA  program. 

Mr.  Polk.  Then  what  kind  of  balance  would  you  suggest  for  legisla- 
tive oversight  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Legislative  oversight?  The  legislature  I  believe  can 
react  very  quickly  to  injustices  done  if  they  are  done  without  going 
through  the  State  act  by  act.  I  can't  give  you  a  quick  answer  of  what 
it  should  be  but  I  do  notice  that  if  the  plans  are  done  locally  on  a 
regional  level  and  if  they  are  made  to  abide  to  a  State  plan  of  so  much 
product  or  categories  that  we  don't  need  a  divided  budget. 

I  am  not  too  worried  about  the  legislative  oversight  speaking  as  a 
legislator  now. 

Mr.  Polk.  I  take  it  then  you  are  not  saying  that  we  need  legislative 
overeight  as  a  check  and  therefore  should  incorporate  legislative  over- 
sight into  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  BosLEY.  I  believe  we  have  legislative  oversight  whether  it  is  in 
the  bill  or  not. 

Mr.  Polk.  I  see.  Thank  you. 
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Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Well,  Mr.  Shepherd  and  Mr.  Bosley,  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  both  very  much  for  your  presentation  as  well  as  for 
informing  the  subcommittee  of  the  views  of  the  council. 

I  know  it  has  been  helpful  to  me  personally,  as  I  have  a  bistate 
metropolitan  council  that  affects  my  district,  but  I  think  the  presen- 
tation and  the  argument  given  on  behalf  of  considering  your  views 
will  certainly  be  very  helpful  to  the  whole  committee. 

We  now  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  next  Wednesday,  April  4. 

[Whereupon,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  reconvene  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  April  4, 1973.] 
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WEDNESDAY,   APRIL  4,    1973 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  No.  5  or  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  B.C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room  2141 
Ray  burn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Rodino,  Flowers,  Seiberling,  Jordan, 
Mezvinsky,  Hutchinson,  McClory,  and  Sandman. 

Also  present :  Daniel  L.  Cohen,  counsel ;  Franklin  G.  Polk,  associate 
counsel. 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 
Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Patrick  Healy,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  District  Attorneys  Association. 
Mr.  Healy. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PATRICK  F.  HEALY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Healy.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodino.  If  you  wish,  Mr.  Healy,  you  may  summarize  your 
statement,  and  we  wiirinsert  it  in  the  record  in  its  entirety.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  sure  you  know  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  kept  my  statement  rather  brief.  Questions,  I 
thought  were  more  what  you  wanted. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  you  and  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  to  testify  before  you  today. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  myself  to  the  committee.  I  am  Patrick 
Healy,  executive  director  of  the  National  District  Attorneys  Associa- 
tion located  in  Chicago,  111. 

I  have  been  the  executive  director  since  1968.  Before  that  I  was 
project  director  with  the  NDAA  from  1966-67.  From  1964-66  I  was 
an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  which 
includes  Chicago,  assigned  to  the  criminal  trial  division.  From  1961-64 
I  was  an  assistant  States  attorney  in  Cook  County  assigned  to  the 
criminal  trial  division. 

My  remarks  will  deal  with  the  national  overview  as  it  concerns 
prosecutors  and  LEAA.  I  am  sure  many  witnesses  before  and  after 
my  remarks  will  have  charts,  graphs,  statistics  and  exhibits  to  support 
their  position. 
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The  National  District  Attorneys  Association  has  discussed  LEAA 
and  all  facets  of  its  operations  both  from  the  national,  State  and  local 
level  at  numerous  meetino^s,  conferences  and  conventions. 

When  you  consider  that  the  National  District  Attorneys  Association 
is  the  only  national  organization  in  the  country  representing  prosecut- 
ing attorneys  with  over  5,000  members,  we  feel  we  can  speak  with 
confidence  on  the  matter  before  this  committee. 

We  wholeheartedly  support  LEAA  and  its  continuation  with  some 
modifications  which  I  will  talk  about  later. 

I  can  say,  without  exaggeration,  tliat  during  the  last  5  years  with 
the  assistance  of  LEi^A,  the  prosecutors  of  this  Nation  have  made 
more  advances  and  have  done  more  to  professionalize  their  position 
and  office  than  the  last  100  years. 

The  leap  of  prosecution  into  the  20th  century  is  quite  simple — 
money  was  made  available.  States  and  local  units  of  government  are 
extremely  reluctant  to  spend  money  on  law  enfoi'cement.  As  we  know 
it  is  one  of  the  first  items  pared  in  any  budget. 

The  continuation  of  LEAA  is  essential  to  avert  a  national  crime 
control  crisis.  There  are  literally  thousands  of  programs  that  are 
LEAA  funded  which  would  terminate  if  LEAA  terminated. 

All  national  commissions  that  have  studied  the  crime  problem  agree 
that  the  prosecutor  is  in  the  most  favorable  position  to  bring  about 
needed  change  and  coordination  among  the  various  law  enforcement 
and  correctional  agencies  in  any  community. 

The  proper  exercise  of  prosecutorial  discretion  can  be  the  single 
most  significant  contributor  to  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  for  it  is  the  prosecutor  w^ho  sets  the  whole  tone  and  pace  of 
law^  enforcement  in  the  community. 

In  many  jurisdictions  throughout  the  country,  however,  the  poten- 
tial of  the*  prosecutor's  role  is  not  realized.  As  caseload  volume  and  the 
complexity  of  litigation  have  grown  in  disproportion  to  the  resources 
available  to  him. 

The  prosecutor  has  been  confronted  with  increasingly  complex  prob- 
lems of  policy  and  management.  He  is  often  handicappecl  by  a  lack  of 
national  standards  on  law^  enforcement  policy  and  by  antiquated  man- 
agement techniques. 

He  is  notoriously  underpaid  and  understaffed.  As  a  result,  where  he 
might  be  the  catalyst  for  improvement  of  the  criminal  justice  process, 
he  is  often  just  oneof  its  many  obstacles. 

The  LEAA  program  represents  a  source  of  enormous  help  to  pros- 
ecutors all  across  the  country.  It  takes  two  major  forms.  One  is  for 
grants  for  improvement  of  the  operations  of  prosecutors'  offices.  The 
other  is  technical  assistance  to  help  improve  current  operations  or  pre- 
pare the  foundation  for  better  ways  of  doing  thinsrs  in  the  future. 

One  major  source  of  assistance  has  been  the  National  Center  for 
Prosecution  Management,  now  a  little  more  than  a  year  old,  which 
was  established  by  a  grant  from  LEAA,  and  its  sponsors  are  the 
National  District  Attornevs  Association,  the  National  College  of  Dis- 
trict Attorneys,  and  the  Institute  for  Court,  Management. 

Tlie  National  Center  is  designed  to  assist  prosecutors  throughout 
the  Nation,  by  evaluating  the  quality  of  prosecution.  By  modernizing 
the  offices  of  i^rosecutors.  By  improving  their  relationships  with  other 
criminal  justice  agencies. 
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Statistical  tools  for  program  improvement  and  evaluation  of 
prosecutors'  offices  also  have  been  a  priority  for  the  National  Center. 
There  is  a  great  demand  from  prosecutors  for  such  help. 

The  Center  has  or  is  to  visit  54  offices  to  do  problem  identification 
studies  under  a  technical  assistance  grant.  The  manpower  of  the  Center 
is  seriously  overtaxed  in  trying  to  accommodate  these  requests.  The 
Center  has  had  to  set  a  policy  that  any  office,  with  less  than  five  prose- 
cutors, cannot  be  individually  studied.  See  exhibit  A. 

The  Center  has,  as  of  this  date,  participated  in  15  State  prosecuting 
attorneys  association  meetings  in  conjunction  with  their  educational 
programs.  See  exhibit  B.  The  Center  has  published  three  major  works 
dealing  with  a  prosecutor's  office.  Exhibits  C,  D,  and  E.  One  on  meas- 
uring the  flow  of  cases,  another  on  measuring  the  capacity  of  a  prose- 
cutor's office,  and  a  third  on  evaluation  of  the  processing  of  cases. 

Though  the  National  Center  has  been  in  operation  only  a  short  time, 
these  basic  concepts  already  have  been  adopted,  or  soon  will  be,  in 
such  major  cities  and  urban  areas  as  Denver,  Detroit,  Fresno,  Mont- 
gomery County,  ]Md.;  Houston,  Des  Moines,  Jersey  City,  Nashville, 
and  Camden. 

The  National  Center  is  involved  in  the  production  of  four  manuals 
for  prosecution  and  in  addition  is  furnishing  a  substantial  amount  of 
technical  assistance  through  onsite  teams. 

The  four  manuals  to  be  developed  will  deal  with  rural  prosecutors, 
diversionary  and  screening  programs,  pretrial  programs,  budgets,  and 
management  information  systems. 

The  most  appealing  part  of  this  whole  undertaking  is  that  the 
changes  or  procedures  recommended  by  the  Center  do  not  require 
large  outlays  of  money.  Such  outlays  discourage  implementation. 
Many  of  the  recommendations  require  no  money  whatever. 

AVe  are  not  selling  hardware.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  prose- 
cutor's problems  can  be  solved  or  aided  without  the  assistance  of 
computers. 

Another  source  of  substantial  aid  for  prosecutors  is  the  National 
College  of  District  Attorneys.  LEAA  has  awarded  some  $860,000  to 
the  college  that  has  enabled  it  to  conduct  five  1-month-long  career 
prosecutor  courses  since  1970. 

In  addition,  a  series  of  short  training  seminars  are  held  annually 
on  sites  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  all,  some  2,000  prosecutors  have  attended  the  college's  various 
academic  programs. 

The  month-long  career  prosecutor  courses  are  held  each  summer  at 
the  University  of  Houston.  It  is  designed  for  prosecutors  who  are 
planning  a  career  in  the  field. 

The  course  covers  a  variety  of  important  subjects,  ranging  from 
ilie  role  of  the  prosecutor's  office  w^ith  other  criminal  justice  agencies 
to  trial  practice  to  such  matters  as  organized  crime  and  consumer 
fraud. 

In  addition  to  courses  and  seminars,  the  National  College  provides 
a  number  of  other  services  to  prosecutors. 

The  college  has  been  so  successful  in  its  summer  courses  that  a  new 
type  of  training  program  will  be  instituted  this  year.  A  2-week  execu- 
tive advanced  course  opened  only  to  seasoned  prosecutors  who  are 
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career  men  will  be  held  in  Houston  this  year  to  enable  top  level  pros- 
ecutors to  discuss,  in  depth,  criminal  justice  problems  and  matters  and 
try  to  seek  solutions.  We  like  to  feel  that  the  National  College  of 
District  Attorneys  is  our  West  Point. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  LEAA  funding  has  been  the 
creation  of  a  new  State  function  we  call  the  Prosecutor  Training 
Coordination  and  Technical  Assistance  Unit.  Despite  the  long  title, 
the  aim  is  simple :  to  provide  local  prosecutors  with  all  the  help  pos- 
sible, and  to  do  it  on  a  statewide  basis. 

Today,  some  33  such  State  units  are  in  operation  throughout  the 
Nation. 

We  further  encourage  those  State  units  to  seek  legislation  for  fund- 
ing purposes  and  not  to  depend  upon  LEAA  or  bloc  money.  Two 
States — Michigan  and  Tennessee — are  formed  under  this  principle. 
Every  State  having  the  benefit  of  such  a  unit  has  made  giant  strides 
in  the  education  and  professionalization  of  their  prosecuting  attorney. 

Because  of  this,  we  are  developing  a  new  idea  concerning  technical 
assistance  requests.  We  are  proposing  to  LEAA,  in  the  very  near 
future,  the  concept  of  training  members  of  the  State  prosecutor  train- 
ing coordinator  units  to  perform  those  services  now  due  by  the 
National  Center. 

Interns  who  would  be  attorneys  or  management  personnel  from  the 
State  units,  would  come  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  train  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Center  for  about  6  months.  They  would  then  return 
to  their  States  to  handle  the  management  problems  of  their  States. 
The  first  few  times  out  a  Center  representative  would  accompany  him 
and  then  the  individual  w-ould  be  on  his  own. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  LEAA  program  and  prosecutions  has 
been  the  development  and  support  of  innovative  projects  for  prose- 
cutors' offices.  And  I  stress  the  word  "innovative." 

In  this  area  of  criminal  justice,  heavy  workloads  are  a  fact  of  life. 
And  LEAA  has  been  determined  to  give  every  assistance  possible  in 
helping  us  find  ways  to  handle  those  w^orkloads  and  still  do  a  much 
better  job. 

One  of  the  new^  tools  provided  bv  LEAA  is  a  computerized  manage- 
ment information  system  called  Promis.  The  Promis  was  developed 
bv  Joan  E.  Jacoby  who  is  now  the  executive  director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Prosecution  Management,  and  Charles  Work,  assistant  U.S. 
attornev  for  the  U.S.  attornev's  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Developed  under-  a  $290,000  LEAA  grant,  the  system  was  put  into 
operation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  led  to  a  25-]:)ercent  increase 
in  convictions  for  certain  types  of  serious  misdemeanors.  The  plans 
for  the  system  have  been  made  available  to  prosecutors  throughout  the 
country.  The  National  Center  for  Prosecution  Manairement  and  LEAA 
are  now  assisting  several  major  cities  to  install  this  svstem  in  their 
prosecutors'  offices.  As  you  can  see,  we  have  not  been  idle. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  proposed  lep-islation : 
therefore,  I  cannot  comment  on  it  with  any  decree  of  familiarity.  How- 
ever, I  would  ask  this  committee  to  consider  some  of  the  following 
points: 

1.  We  would  recommend  the  incorporation  into  anv  new  legislation 
a  special  section  just  for  prosecution  similar  to  that  which  was  in- 
corporated in  the  present  legislation  for  corrections. 
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2.  We  feel  tliat  an  increase  of  moneys  for  discretionary  programs  is 
an  absohite  mnst.  This  area  of  Federal  grants,  in  the  present  legisla- 
tion, is  badly  lacking  in  sufficient  money  to  do  the  job.  We  feel  more 
can  be  accomplished  with  one  sensible  national  program  than  100  small 
programs.  There  is  tremendous  duplication  of  effort,  research,  time,  and 
money  in  many  of  the  individual  State  projects  now. 

I  find  that  people  are  amazed  that  their  idea  is  not  original.  I  feel 
it  is  more  economical,  faster,  and  more  intelligent  to  obtain  a  variety 
of  views  and  procedures  rather  than  developing  a  narrow,  local  or 
provincial  plan, 

3.  I  am  against  a  revenue-sharing  approach  unless  there  are  some 
safeguards  built  into  the  plan.  I  think  it  is  wishful  thinking  to  feel 
that  tliis  money  is  going  to  go  for  law  enforcement.  In  most  cases  it  is 
going  to  go  to  defray  general  operating  expenses  or  roads  and  bridges. 
The  money,  if  used  for  law^  enforcement,  will  act  as  a  substitute  instead 
of  a  supplement  to  existing  local  expenditures  unless  safeguards  are 
incorporated  into  the  legislation. 

4.  I  do  not  feel  that  comprehensive  plans  must  be  compiled  on  a 
yearly  basis.  I  believe  every  3  years  would  suffice.  Due  to  the  handicap 
that  many  State  planning  agencies  operate  under,  namely,  inexper- 
ienced or  inept  personnel,  LEAA  should  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  or 
limit  funding  of  State  plans  if  they  do  not  meet  specific  standards. 

I  liave  found  in  many  situations  staff  philosopliies  and  petty  politics 
determine  what  is  incorporated  or  funded  under  a  State  plan.  I  see 
nothing  wrong  with  requiring  responsible  spending  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

5.  There  should  be  a  requirement  that  15  percent  of  the  block  money 
should  be  spent  in  tlie  prosecution  area.  Prosecution  is  always  placed 
in  the  category  of  courts  as  well  as  defense  services.  Although  1973 
was  a  better  year  under  the  allocation  of  LEAA  money  for  courts 
services — I  believe  it  is  up  to  around  14  percent^ — if  you  were  to  have 
a  detailed  analysis  of  this  percentage  and  money,  I  believe  that  you 
would  still  find  prosecution  receiving  only  about  4  percent. 

Considering  the  function  of  the  prosecutor,  his  office  and  its  effect 
on  the  criminal  justice  system,  this  percentage  is  disgracefully  low. 
One  way  to  cure  this  defect  is  to  require  a  percentage  allocation  in  this 
category. 

6.  To  make  sure  that  local  units  of  government — State,  county  and 
municipal — ^make  a  firm  commitment  to  upgrading  the  justice  systems 
in  their  community,  the  match  requirement  should  be  retained.  If  it  is 
not,  they  will  consider  it  a  fbiancial  windfall  and  use  the  money  to 
substitute  for  services  already  being  performed  instead  of  using  the 
monev  as  a  supplement. 

7.  The  match  requirement  for  discretionary  funds,  on  the  national 
level,  sliould  be  discontinued.  It  is  extremely  difficult — in  fact  for  us 
absolutely  impossible — to  raise  hard  cash  match  for  any  grant. 

We  have  not  been  successful  to  date  and  the  future  does  not  hold 
tliat  much  of  a  promise,  either.  Considering  the  value  of  national  pro- 
grams by  national  organizations  which  can  disseminate  findings, 
recommendations  and  changes  to  its  members,  this  is  money  well  spent. 

I  hope  my  remarks  have  assisted  this  committee  in  its  difficult  task 
ahead  since  it  is  undertaking  to  address  itself  to  the  problems  on  the 
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minds  of  everyone  in  the  Nation :  crime,  safety  and  the  ^ell  being  of 
its  citizens. 

If  I  can  be  of  service  or  assistance  to  this  committee  I  would  be 
delighted  to  do  so.  Thank  you  again. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Healy. 

Mr.  Healy,  you  speak  rather  persuasively  about  the  importance  of 
Federal  standards.  I  note  that  you  emphasize  this.  The  success  of  the 
part  E  corrections,  for  example,  seems  to  have  pei-suaded  you,  at  least, 
that  this  kind  of  an  approach  would  be  helpful  to  prosecutors.  These 
suggestions,  of  course,  move  in  the  direction  of  giving  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government  a  leadership  role  in  the  fight  against  crime. 
I,  myself,  have  been  urging  this  and  I  commend  you  for  that  kind  of 
statement. 

The  administration  bill  before  us,  however,  presented  to  us  by  the 
Attorney  General,  moves,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  exact  opposite  di- 
rection. Part  E  corrections  are  eliminated,  for  example,  and  little  or  no 
Federal  standards  in  any  area  would  remain. 

There  is  no  Federal  approval  of  State  plans  required ;  all  the  moneys 
simply  go  to  the  States,  where  all  the  decisionmaking  authority  re- 
sides with  no  Federal  leverage  to  alter  the  State  plans. 

Do  you  think  this  kind  of  approach  moves  LEAA  in  the  right 
direction,  or  do  you  feel  that,  because  there  are  no  strings  attached 
to  this  money,  it  goes  in  the  direction  opposite  that  which  you  are 
trying  to  urge  this  committee  to  consider? 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  disagree  with  the  administration's  bill. 
They  know  that. 

Just  to  write  the  individual  States  a  check.  I  think  is  a  bad  mistake. 
It  would  be  a  good  idea  and  I  would  support  it,  if  (1)  you  could  assure 
that  the  State  personnel  would  set  proper  priorities;  (2)  if  everyone 
would  receive  their  fair  share;  and  (3)  if  the  money  were  handled  in 
a  proper  manner. 

There  are  no  guarantees  to  those  conditions,  Mr.  Chairman.  To  be 
very  frank,  I  do  not  think  that  the  States  at  this  time  are  prepared  to 
receive  the  moneys  in  a  proper  fashion. 

I  have  taken  issue  with  the  administration  on  the  control  of  their 
present  legislation.  I  realize  the  hue  and  cry  is  "Federal  money," 
Federal  domination.  We  have  had  numerous  grants  and  we  have  not 
been  controlled,  we  have  not  been  told  what  to  do  by  the  administi-a- 
tion,  and  we  have  operated  under  grants  in  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can administrations.  They  have  enjoyed  100-percent  handsoff  policy. 

In  fact,  I  asked  them  to  exercise  more  control ;  give  us  some  guid- 
ance; tell  us  what  you  want.  We  are  all  groping.  LEAA  has  been  in 
existence  now  5  years.  We  are  in  many  respects  still  stumbling.  We 
should  be  farther  down  the  road  than  we  are. 

I  don't  know  if  that  answers  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand 
by  my  statement.  I  think  it  is  the  only  way  to  go. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Dean  Irving  seemed  to  corroborate  the  statement 
that  you  make  regarding  a  sharing  of  responsibility.  He  has  been  in- 
volved in  these  programs  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  has  had  jrreat 
experience  in  this  area,  and  he  stated  very  cogently  and  emphatically 
that  this  is  Federal  revenue  sharing  without  responsibility  sharing. 
And  it  would  seem  that  vou  are  making  the  same  point  in  this  area. 
It  seems  that  your  experience  indicates  that  unless  we  have  these 
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Federal  standards  with  accountability  in  this  area,  we  are  not  going 
to  achieve  the  purposes.  And  that  seems  to  be  the  statement  you  make. 
That  is  a  fair  appraisal  of  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Healy.  It  is,  Mr.  Chairman ;  yes. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Healy,  one  of  the  reasons  advanced  as  to  why 
court-related  programs  suffer  in  terms  of  their  LEAA  share  is  that 
State  planning  agencies  are  dominated  by  law  enforcement  personnel. 

In  New  Jersey,  for  example,  we  were  told  by  the  administrative 
director  of  the  courts,  that  of  the  17  members  of  the  State  Planning 
Agency,  only  one  was  a  representative  of  the  courts.  Do  you  find  that 
State  planning  agencies,  in  fact,  do  not  have  enough  representation, 
and  as  a  result  come  out  on  the  short  end  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  You  mean  the  judiciary?  Strictly  the  courts? 

Chairman  Rodino.  Yes,  the  courts. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  would  say — and  I  have  nothing  to  base  this  on — 4  years 
ago  I  did  a  50-State  study  for  LEAA.  And  they  asked  me  to  critique 
all  50  States'  comprehensive  crime  plans  in  regard  to  the  prosecution. 
And,  aft«r  doing  so,  my  recommendation  was :  I  wouldn't  write  any- 
body a  check.  The  plans  were  so  universally  bad. 

But,  getting  back  to  the  court  section,  I  would  say  this,  that  any 
time  the  chief  justice  or  responsible  jurist  wishes  to  get  on  the  State 
Planning  Agency  as  a  representative,  he  can  get  on  for  the  asking.  He 
is  too  well  respected  to  leave  off,  if  you  were  to  ask. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of  the  judiciary  if  they  have  a  problem, 
that  their  attitudes  suggests :  "Don't  bother  us ;  we  will  handle  our  own 
problems  ourselves  internally."  And  that  is  why  I  feel  they  have  more 
or  less  been  stepping  aside  or  stepping  back  and  not  requesting  LEAA 
money. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  they  could  get  all  they  asked  for  on  any 
State  plan. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Healy,  aside  from  personnel,  what  are  some 
of  the  biggest  prosecutorial  needs  that  LEAA  moneys  could  help 
finance  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  We  are  devoting  our  attention — the  national  organiza- 
tion this  year — to  diversion  and  screening  programs.  We  feel  that  we 
can  keej)  out  of  the  justice  system — and  for  want  of  better  words, 
so  you  don't  misunderstand  it,  the  garbage — our  caseloads  will  de- 
crease, the  court  backlog  will  shrink. 

And  this  has  an  effect  all  the  way  down  the  line  in  regard  to  court 
pei-sonnel,  correction  personnel,  police  pereonnel.  So,  we  are  devoting 
our  attention  to  diversionary  programs  and  screening. 

Now,  the  question  is :  In  order  to  enjoy  a  diversionary  program,  and 
a  screening  program,  you  must  gear  up  for  it.  It  is  not  an  expensive 
oj^eration  because  sometimes  you  can  use  existing  personnel.  So  we 
would  like  to  see  it.  We  are  encouraging  every  one  of  our  members  in 
1974  plans  to  ]^ut  in  for  diversion  and  screening  programs. 

How  successful  we  are  we  won't  know.  But,  you  see,  the  prosecutor, 
we  feel,  is  the  key  for  this  backlog.  If  he  does  not  feed  the  case  in, 
the  judge  won't  have  to  hear  it. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Healy,  one  final  question  if  I  might:  Cur- 
rently, the  amount  of  LEAA  moneys  that  can  be  used  to  compensate 
personnel  are  restricted,  and  the  present  administration  bill  would 
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eliminate  that  restriction  and  would  allow  these  moneys  to  be  used  for 
salaries. 

Do  you  think  that  would  help  improve  prosecutorial  performance? 
Is  this  a  suggestion  worth  incorporating  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  At  the  expense  of  getting  in  from  both  ends,  from  the 
administration  plus  my  own  association  :  I  would  not  like  to  see  LEAA 
money  used  for  salaries.  Somewhere  along  the  line  the  local  com- 
munities must  share  the  responsibility.  If  you  open  up  the  door  for 
salaries,  the  first  thing  that  they  are  going  to  put  into  a  grant  is  for 
salary,  and  there  isn't  going  to  be  much  left  over. 

And  that  goes  for  police,  prosecution,  judge,  corrections,  anybody. 
Tliey  are  going  to,  I  think,  take  a  large  percentage  of  available  money 
for  salaries.  I  would  like  to  see  the  State,  county,  and  municipality 
come  in  and  supplement  it.  But  just  to  have  an  open  door  I  think  is 
a  mistake. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Healy,  I  understand  that  you  are  speaking  on  behalf  of  your 
National  Association  of  District  Attorneys,  and  there  are  certain 
matters  in  your  statement  that  I  would  like  to  invito,  you  to  develop 
if  vou  care  to. 

On  page  3  you  say,  "States  and  local  units  of  government  are 
extremely  reluctant  to  spend  money  on  law  enforcement." 

I  wonder  why  that  is.  Can  you  tell  me  why  they  would  be  so  reluc- 
tant ?  That  is  a  strange  statement  to  me.  I  might  say,  simplv  because 
of  the  historical  background  of  law  enforcement — it  was  almost  the 
first  function  of  our  Government,  you  know,  to  keep  the  peace.  And 
in  our  system  that  responsibility  from  the  very  beginning  fell  to  the 
local  and  State  levels.  TYhy  should  they  be  so  reluctant  to  carry 
it  out? 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  I  don't  have  a  firm  answer.  T  can  only  tell  you, 
in  going  around  the  Nation  and  talking  with  my  people  and  other 
disciplines  of  law  enforcement,  that  when  they  go  before  some  type  of 
governmental  agency  in  a  budget  hearing,  they  are  always  cut  l3ack. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  question  of  their  asking  a  lot  of  extras.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  where  a  man  has  not  had  an  addition  to  his  staff  for  maybe 
4  or  5  vears.  but  his  workload  has  increased  30  i^ercent.  He  goes  in  and 
says,  "May  I  have  another  full-time  assistant  or  part-time  assistant?" 
and  they  cut  him  back. 

It  is  (1)  because  they  are  not  organized  (2)  even  if  they  don't 
like  it,  what  are  they  going  to  do  about  it?  They  can't  strike;  they 
can't  complain  too  much ;  it  is  all  in  the  familv. 

f3)  The  only  peonle  who  get  excited  about  law  enforcement,  or 
their  only  encounter  Avith  law  enforcement,  are  victims.  You  and  I,  as 
long  as  we  don't  get  an-ested,  basically  don't  have  an  encounter  with 
law  enforcement.  Therefore,  it  is  an  out-of-sight,  out-of-mind  sort  of 
approach. 

Yes,  we  read  about  statistics  in  the  paper  and  crime  going  up  and  it 
is  not  safe  to  walk  the  streets,  et  cetera,  but  when  a  referendum  goes  on 
the  ballot  to  increase  for  various  law  enfoi-cemcnt  agencies  or  func- 
tions or  facilities,  they  are  not  too  successful. 
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Schools  are  successful  because  they  shut  them  if  they  don't  get  their 
money.  It  is  that  simple. 

I  made  a  trip  last  week  and  toured  a  prosecutor's  office,  and  the  sec- 
retary was  sitting  in  the  hall  typing.  That  is  where  her  office  was,  and 
he  asked  his  county  commissioners :  May  I  have  more  space  ?  And  the 
answer  was :  Get  in  line  because  there  are  four  other  agencies  that  want 
that  660  feet  that  opened  up  on  the  fifth  floor,  along  with  you. 

So  we  realize  we  are  in  the  general  kettle  asking  for  money.  We  just 
don't  find  the  reception  for  the  upgrading  of  law  enforcement  that 
overwhelming  by  the  public,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  response.  I  could  make 
some  further  observations  with  regard  to  it. 

I  rather  think  that  most  any  agency  which  is  dependent  on  the 
budgetary  process  and  the  appropriations  process  for  its  revenues  has 
the  same  experience  as  the  law  enforcement  people.  Whether  it  be  a 
city  commissioner  or  a  State  legislature,  or  yes,  even  the  Congress, 
they  do  not  get  all  that  they  want  but  they  are  not  unique  in  that 
respect. 

Every  agency,  every  activity  of  the  government  has  that  same 
experience. 

Further  along  in  your  statement  I  suggest  that  you  perhaps  are  con- 
fusing some  concepts.  Over  on  page  16  you  say  that  you  are  against 
the  revenue-sharing  approach  unless  there  are  some  safeguards.  You 
say: 

In  most  cases  the  revenue  sharing  is  going  to  go  to  defray  operating  exi^enses 
or  roads  and  bridges. 

Now,  that  argument,  I  think,  probably  might  be  made  to  general 
revenue-sharing  money.  But  when  you  have  special  revenue  sharing 
or  law  enforcement,  such  as  LEAA  is,  or  you  have  special  revenue 
sharing  for  education  or  any  other  category  of  special  revenue  sharing, 
I  do  not  think  that  you  can  say  that  the  function  w^ill  lose  out.  After 
all,  the  money  is  made  available  only  for  that  category  of  operation. 
And  they  cannot  use  law  enforcement  money  for  building  roads  and 
bridges. 

Mr.  Healy.  As  I  said,  Congressman,  I  didn't  analyze  the  bill  para- 
graph by  paragraph.  One  of  the  safeguards  I  recommended  was  that 
the  money  be  used  strictly  for  law  enforcement. 

All  right ;  if  that  is  in  the  President's  bill,  one  of  the  safeguards  is 
there.  Second  of  all,  what  guarantee  is  there  that  the  money  which 
they  will  receive,  which  I  call  "fresh  money,"  will  not  be  used  to  pay 
for  services  they  are  already  paying  for  ? 

Because,  if  that  is  the  case,  what  you  are  doing  is:  You  are  not  up- 
grading law  enforcement — 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  are  making  a  point  there.  But  there  again, 
apparently  this  statement  of  yours  is  based  upon  a  lack  of  familiarity 
Avith  the  legislation.  Because  the  legislation  includes  a  required  main- 
tenance of  effort.  The  local  maintenance  of  effort,  you  understand,  must 
be  continued  even  under  the  revenue-sharing  approach. 

On  page  18  you  make  that  point.  You  say : 

The  match  requirement  should  be  retained.  If  it  is  not  they  will  be  considered 
a  financial  windfall  and  use  the  money  for  services  already  being  performed. 
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And  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  are  confusing  the  maintenance  of 
effort  with  match.  At  least  in  my  mind  they  are  two  different  concepts. 
The  recommendation  for  match  was  to  have  a  local  input  so  that 
there  would  be  a  feeling  of  local  responsibility.  The  maintenance  of 
effort  was  to  guarantee  that  there  would  not  be  a  substitution. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  agree  with  everything  you  have  said.  As  long  as  they 
do  not  use  that  just  to  continue  old  programs  I  can  buy  that  concept 
100  percent. 

I  just  had  a  feeling,  from  speaking  with  people :  When  they  talk 
about  revenue  sharing  I  haven't  seen  anyone  that  said,  "Thank  God 
we  are  going  to  get  some  extra  input."  Most  of  them  have  said,  "We 
are  not  going  to  get  a  dime." 

Chairman  Eodino.  I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  juncture  that,  of 
course,  the  proposed  bill  does  eliminate  the  assumption  of  costs  provi- 
sion as  well  as  any  restriction  on  salaries.  So  that  point  ought  to  be 
clear  at  this  juncture. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes.  That  is  right.  The  bill,  as  it  provides,  as  it  is 
written,  removes  any  limitation  on  the  use  of  money  for  personnel 
wages.  But  the  witness  has,  I  think  very  forthrightly  and  clearly 
stated  his  opposition  to  that. 

I  daresay  that  perhaps  Mr.  Healy  would  go  further  and  say  that  not 
one  pennv  of  LEAA  funds  should  be  used  for  paying  of  wages  and 
salaries  for  policemen. 

Mv.  Healy.  No  ;  I  won't  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  statement  you  made  was  so  strong  in  opposi- 
tion on  the  concept  philosophically,  that  I  thought  you  might. 

Mr.  Healy.  No.  All  I  said  was:  I  don't  like  to  see  people  putting 
toirether  budgets.  And  the  first  items  are  personnel.  And  out  of  a 
$250,000  grant,  by  the  time  they  get  through  with  personnel  and  rents, 
there  is  not  nnich  operating  expense  to  undertake  their  .qrants. 

I  don't  like  to  see  toi:)heavy  salaried  personnel  grants,  if  you  under- 
stand what  I  am  saying  there.  Now,  I  can  understand  the  i:>hilosophv 
of  supplementing;  yes.  To  get  good  personnel  is  extremely  difficult. 
The  dav  of  dedication  is  just  about  over,  where  a  man  is  going  to  take 
a  $10,000  a  year  cut  to  work  for  law  enforcement.  So  if  you  want  to 
add  to  his  salary,  I  can  see  that,  but  not  just  to  have  somebody  sit 
down,  draft  together  a  very  appealing  ])rogram  which  actually  might 
be  extremelv  copstructive.  but  then  put  in  for  $.35,000  to  $60,000 
salaries — I  think  that  is  a  waste  of  LEAA  money. 

That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.'  You  would  favor  the  use  of  money  primai-ily  for 
training  pur]:)oses  and  such  things  as  you  described?  Wliat  is  it? 
Your  National  Center  and  Collew  of  District  Attornevs  and  ?o  on— 
you  would  favor  those  kinds  of  uses  for  the  Federal  funds,  would 
you  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  not  necessarily,  only  those 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  said  you  were  not  in  the  hardware  business 
and  now  you  say  you  would  not  favor  the  use  of  the  money  primarily 
for  salaries  and  wages  and  so  forth.  Yon  would  favor  education  and 
research  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Healy.  Education  and  research.  W\\on  I  say  we  are  not  in  the 
hardware  business :  there  is  a  tremendous  pressure  on  law  enforcement 
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agencies  from  salesmen  who  are  selling  either  one  make  of  machine 
or  the  other;  that  if  you  install  this  tremendous  roaring  monster  it  is 
going  to  solve  all  your  problems.  And  I  have  members  who  have  some 
of  those  in  their  offices,  and  they  are  trying  to  figure  out  what  do  they 
do  with  them.  They  just  have  no  idea.  And  I  think  someone  sold  some- 
body then  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  don't  recommend  the  use  of  hardware. 
It  has  its  place ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  thank  you. 

I  am  not  going  to  pursue  any  further  questioning. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Ms.  Jordan  ? 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Healy,  I  missed  some  of  your  testimony,  but  I 
have  read  your  statement  since  I  have  been  here  and  I  am  very  inter- 
ested in  the  fact  that  Carl  Vance,  who  is  the  district  attorney  for 
Harris  County,  the  area  in  which  I  live,  and  which  I  represent,  is  the 
president  of  your  association. 

And  your  references  are  continually  to  the  need  for  a  component  in 
any  grant  of  LEAA  funds  for  prosecutorial  functions.  You  make 
references  to  innovation  in  the  prosecuting  process.  And  I  am  just 
curious  to  know,  since  Houston  is  where  Mr.  Vance,  who  is  in  charge 
of  our  county,  bucked  the  trend  and  the  crime  rate  increased  when, 
in  every  other  southern  State  of  comparable  size  it  decreased — I  am 
just  wondering  what  kind  of  innovative  programs  this  money  would 
be  used  for,  which  would  help  have  some  impact  on  the  crime  rate. 
That  is,  of  course,  what  we  are  concerned  about  primarily. 

]Mr.  Healy.  Well,  Congressman  Jordan,  I  don't  know  exactly  or 
in  any  great  detail  what  each  of  my  members  enjoys  by  way  of  LEAA 
grants.  I  will  say  this:  Most  of  mv  membership  looks  upon  Texas 
with  green-eyed  envy  when  they  look  at  the  allocation  of  money 
which  is  going  to  prosecution  or  the  court  section. 

The  court  section  under  your  State  plan  receives  more  than  just 
about  any  State  in  the  Nation.  And  out  of  that,  the  prosecutors  receive 
a  very  substantial  share.  Wlien  I  say  "substantial  share,"  I  am  talking 
about  more  than  their  sister  units  in  other  States. 

Carl  Vance  has  received  numerous  LEAA  grants.  I  don't  know  the 
extent  of  them.  I  know  he  has  district  attorneys  out  in  the  districts 
Avhere  they  used  to  be  only  in  the  courthouse.  Now  they  are  out  in  the 
districts  servicing  complaints.  I  can't  tell  you  the  scope  of  his  enjoy- 
ment of  LEAA  money  of  whether  it  has  made  a  tremendous  change 
or  no  change  at  all. 

Ms.  Jordan.  In  terms  of  the  national  overview,  even  though  Hous- 
ton, Harris  County,  Tex.,  where  Mr.  Vance  is  the  District  Attorney, 
shows  no  decrease  in  crime  do  you  have  a  different  picture  when  you 
look  at  the  total  national  overview  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  In  other  words,  can  I  say  that  we  enjoy  a  decrease  in 
crime  nationally  ? 

Ms.  Jordan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  can't  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  to  be  frank 
with  you.  I  do  know,  from  speaking  with  my  members  that  they  claim 
that  times  are  a  little  better,  yes :  that  the  wait  is  not  as  long  as' it  used 
tc  be,  that  they  are  enjoying  better  rapport  with  other  law  enforce- 
nient  agencies,  police,  corrections. 
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It  used  to  be,  not  too  long  ago,  that  they  used  to  spend  more  time 
fighting  among  themselves  than  fighting  criminals.  We  like  to  think 
that  that  has  gone  by  the  boards. 

I  think  we  are  making  headway,  yes.  Maybe  I  am  being  too  im- 
patient. I  w^ould  like  to  see  us  make  faster  headway. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Wliat  would  you  envision  as  the  kinds  of  programs 
which  would  be  funded  if  you  were  to  get  this  15-percent  discretionary^ 
fund  going  to  the  office  of  the  prosecutor  ? 

What  kind  of  programs  would  you  envision  a  prosecutor's  office 
undertaking  ? 

JSIr.  Healy.  Well,  our  whole  purpose  of  the  existence  of  our  asso- 
ciation— is  to  professionalize  the  prosecutor.  And  we  have  to  address 
ourselves  to  such  basic  things  as  how  to  keep  a  man.  How  to  keep  him 
for  2  years.  How  to  keep  him  for  3  years.  It  is  a  revolving  door  process. 
As  soon  as  a  man  gets  educated  the  private  law  firms  grab  him.  So  we 
are  trying  to  just  keep  him  with  us  and  then,  from  then  on  we  will 
do  like  the  doctors  and  the  dentists  are  doing,  with  all  types  of  supple- 
mental education. 

I  w^uld  like  to  see  (1)  when  a  man  enters  the  prosecutor's  office, 
that  he  be  thoroughly  trained.*  He  does  not  get  it  in  law  school. 

(2)  I  would  like  to  see  him  work  under  conditions  which  are  the 
level  of  his  profession.  As  simple  as  it  may  be,  a  man  should  have 
an  office,  he  should  have  furniture,  he  should  have  supporting 
personnel. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Let  me  interrupt  you.  Is  this  a  function  of  the  LEAA 
funds,  to  provide  these  kinds  of  conditions  under  which  men  work? 

Mr.  Healy.  If  you  provide  these  kinds  of  conditions  you  upgrade 
law  enforcement.  If  you  upgrade  law  enforcement  you  have  better 
services,  better  law  enforcement,  better  justice.  You  cannot  work  under 
handicaps  and  expect  the  justice  system  just  to  bear  up  and  perform 
at  100  percent. 

The  reason  we  are  bumjiing  along  now  is :  Everyone  for  the  last  20 
years  has  been  shortchanging  all  law  enforcement  from  police  to  cor- 
rections all  along  the  line.  Isn't  that  true?  We  have  alf  been  taking 
the  back  seat.  I  feel  it  is. 

I  have  been  a  prosecutor  for  6  years  in  a  large  metropolitan  area. 
We  were  considered  stepchildren. 

Ms.  Jordan.  So  in  the  main  you  do  feel  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  help  subsidize  the  kind  of  law  enforcement  effort  which 
the  State  and  local  communities  would  carry  forward  because  it  has 
been  shortchanged  at  the  State  and  local  level,  and  it  is  time  for  the 
apnlication  of  some  Federal  resources. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  we  would  like  to  add 
to  it.  We  would  like  to  wean  the  local  agency  off  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  like  to  see  the  local  unit  of  government  pick  up  those  services 
and  adopt  them  as  their  own.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  see. 

Nothing  would  please  us  more  than  to  see  LEAA  terminate  because 
it  is  no  longer  needed. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rodtno.  Mr.  McClorv. 

Mr.  McClory.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 
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As  a  representative  from  Illinois  on  this  committee,  I  want  to  wel- 
come you  here  this  morning,  Mr.  Healy. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  firet  of  all,  since  your  testimony  is  rather 
elaborate,  and  you  make  a  number  of  points,  and  you  have  attached 
a  resolution  of  your  organization,  whether  or  not  the  basic  recom- 
mendation of  your  organization  is  embodied  in  the  resolution  and  the 
other  views  are  your  individual  views? 

Mr,  Healy.  Well,  yes  and  no,  Congressman.  The  resolution  came 
up  at  our  board  meeting  in  Denver  because  we  have  been  bumping 
along,  taking  vrhatever  was  thrown  out  to  us.  And  we  felt  good  guys 
come  in  last.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  pounding  the  table  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

So  we  passed  a  resolution.  That  does  not  embody  all  of  our  views 
or  all  of  our  discontents. 

About  a  year  ago  I  had  some  members  tell  me  that  they  were  so 
disgruntled  with  redtape  and  bureaucracy,  both  on  the  State  and  na- 
tional level,  in  trying  to  get  a  couple  thousand-dollar  LEAA  grants — 
they  could  care  less  whether  LEAA  lived  or  died. 

Mr.  McClory.  Then,  speaking  of  that,  the  complaint  about  redtape 
is  consistent  with  your  organization's  position  that  you  recommend 
the  Federal  guidelines  as  a  further  condition  for  LEAA  grants? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes.  I  think  Federal  guidelines,  but  not  the  Federal 
guidelines  which  everyone  is  mentioning  concerning  the  national  con- 
ference on  criminal  justice  guidelines. 

Mr.  McClory.  That  is  an  organizational  recommendation  as  well? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  McClory.  Are  district  attorneys  from  all  of  the  50  States  mem- 
bers of  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes,  and  three  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  MoClory.  And  they  support  the  organization?  It  is  support 
through 

Mr.  Healy.  Strictly  dues;  conferences,  publications.  We  have  no 
foundation  money. 

Mr.  McClory.  I  am  impressed  by  your  testimony,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  $860,000  program  which  resulted  in  training  and  college. 
It  is  called  The  National  College  of  District  Attorneys,  I  guess. 

And  you  make  the  point  further  that  there  appears  to  be  no  clearing- 
house for  the  dissemination  of  training  information  and  research  in- 
formation. Would  it  be  helpful,  do  you  think,  if  we  would  augment 
at  the  Federal  level,  for  instance,  the  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice,  which  would  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  dissemination  of  information,  for  providing  the  guiding  frame- 
work for  training  programs;  not  only  for  prosecutors  but  for  those 
that  are  engaged  in  community  relations  that  might  prevent  crime, 
rehabilitation,  parole,  and  the  whole  gamut  of  activities  that  are  in- 
volved in  reducing  crime. 

Wouldn't  that  be  extremely  helpful  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  We  would  like  to  Fee  a  clearinghouse.  In  fact,  with 
LEAA  funds  there  are  83  of  my  counterparts  on  the  State  level.  Their 
firet  hue  and  cry,  after  being  in  existence  for  3  or  4  months,  they  kept 
asking  me:  Well,  what  are  they  doing  in  the  next  State  over?  ' 

So  we  put  in  for  a  small  $50,000  grant  for  a  national  coordinator. 
He  coordinates  all  the  State  coordinators. 
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Now  there  is  a  tremendous  exchange  of  work  and  ideas  and  plans. 
The  National  Institute — there  should  be  some  national  clearinghouse 
which  would  say:  "Oh,  are  you  running  a  research  program  on  a 
burglary  prevention  unit.  Try  Arizona.  Tliey  are  doing  research  work 
on  it.  Or  try  California." 

Yes,  there  should  be  something  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  McClory.  And  perhaps  some  evaluation  of  the  value  of  research 
or  training  programs  so  that  the  States  and  local  areas  can  benefit  from 
that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  McClory.  You  mentioned  in  response  to  a  question  that  a  major 
effort  of  your  organization  was  to  try  to  eliminate  from  the  courts  and 
the  prosecutorial  function  the  garbage  that  clutters  up  the  courts  and 
clutters  up  the  prosecutor's  office,  I  imagine. 

Exactly,  would  you  just  describe  a  couple  of  things  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Typical  garbage  ? 

Mr.  McClory.  Are  we  talking  about  getting  juveniles  out,  domestic 
relations  cases? 

Mr.  Healy.  "Well,  we  would  like  to  get  juveniles  out  but  we  don't 
consider  that  garbage. 

When  I  say  garbage,  I  am  talking  about  family  disputes.  If  he  is 
going  to  throw  it  out,  either  he  or  the  judge  or  somebody  else  is  going 
to  throw  it  out  of  the  justice  system,  way  up  at  the  trial  level.  Why 
wasn't  that  decision  made  before  the  person  was  even  charged  or  right 
after  he  was  charged?  Why  clutter  up  the  whole  system  and  all  the 
personnel  that  must  touch  that  case  and  control  it,  up  to  the  final 
disposition  ? 

We  think  that  is  wrong.  We  have  not  taken  a  stand  on  this,  or  our 
organization.  But  such  things  as  traffic  cases.  Maybe  they  would 
be  better  off  if  handled  through  Fome  administrative  body.  The  Cook 
Countv  traffic  division  must  be  a  tremendous  drain  on  the  Cook 
County  D. A.  Minor  offenses,  family  feuds.  T  suppose  3^ou  could  actually 
sit  down  and  draw  a  list  of  a  series  of  maybe  seven  or  eight  which  are 
now  cluttering  up  the  court  system. 

Maybe  misdemeanors  can  be  handled  in  some  other  way.  That  was 
what  I  mean  bv  garbape.  And  as  a  result  it  is  a  drain  on  a  man's 
resources  as  well  as  on  the  office.  So  lie  spends  as  much  time — and  this 
is  true — he  spends  as  much  time  preparing  a  petty  larceny  as  he  does 
a  murder  case.  That  is  not  a  proper  allocation  of  i-esources,  we  feel. 

Mr.  McClory.  You  have  given  some  generalizations  there.  Do  you 
have  any  concrete  recommendations  or  does  your  organization  have 
any  concrete  recommendations  for  the  establishment  of  administrative 
bodies  or  inferior  courts  or  whatever? 

Mr.  Hkaly.  We  have  not.  Congressman. 

Mr.  McClory.  That  is  a  subject  that  you  think  might  be  covered 
through  a  discretionary  allocating  grant? 

Mr.  Healy.  We  would  like  to  see  it  explored,  yes,  the  possibility  of 
setting  up  some  alternative  method. 

Mr.  McClory.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kodtno.  Mr.  Mezvinskv. 

Mr.  Mezvinrky.  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  interested  in  your  focus  on  discretionarv  programs,  and  that 
you  used  that  as  a  must.  T  gather,  by  looking  at  the  administration  bill 
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you  are.  aware  that  that  is  not  a  must  under  the  administration  pro- 
posal, rather  it  simply  focuses  on  general  revenue  sharing  on  a  popula- 
tion basis. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  further  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  yes,  I  understand.  And  I  will  approach  the  prob- 
lem selfishly. 

We  are  a  national  organization.  We  cannot  get  grants  under  State 
blocs  unless  we  contract  with  the  States.  Our  only  source  of  any  type 
of  LEAA  research  or  action  or  planning  grants  out  of  LEAA  would 
be  on  a  discretionary  level.  I  feel  personally  that  a  national  organiza- 
tion can  accomplish  a  lot  and  avoid  a  lot  of  duplication  by  one  dis- 
cretionary grant — can  avoid  a  lot  of  duplication  that  many,  many  other 
States  are  working  on ;  and  still  accomplish  the  same  thing. 

Every  time  we  go  to  Washington  they  always  say  that  the  money  is 
gone ;  come  JDack  next  year.  Well,  you  know,  it  doesn't  do  us  much  good. 

I  would  like  to  see  national  organizations,  not  just  ours,  the  sheriffs 
and  others.  They  liave  a  very  large  training  grant  but  still  they  could 
use  more  help.  I  would  like  to  see  national  organizations  do  more  than 
they  are  doing.  But  they  are  limited  because  of  funds.  That  is  what 
I  am  told. 

Now,  maybe  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  You  do  not  have  any  apprehension  of  certain  moneys 
going  to  impacted  crime  areas,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  have  no  experience  with  that.  I  am  sorry,  Congress- 
man, I  do  not.  I  do  know  that  some  of  our  cities  are  what  you  might 
call  target  cities,  and  they  are  sharing  what  you  also  might  call  some 
extra  money,  because  they  are,  but  I  have  no  idea  what  the  results  are 
bearing. 

Mr.  Mez\^nsky.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  LEAA  moneys  have 
reduced  the  docket  backlogs  and  reduced  the  time  between  arrest  and 
trial ? 

Mr.  Healy.  The  only  thing  we  bank  the  majority  of  our  hope  on  is 
the  National  Center  for  Prosecution  Management,  which  we  are  ex- 
tremely proud  of,  which  is  telling  the  district  attorney  how  to  run  his 
office  like  a  lawyer,  and  how  to  get  it  in  shape. 

And  like  I  said  before,  the  appealing  part  about  that  is  that  a  lot 
of  recommendations  don't  cost  any  money. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Couldn't  the  National  Institute  play  a  stronger 
role? 

Mr.  Healy.  Oh,  yes ;  very  much  so,  yes.  Great !  A  much  stronger 
role. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Sandman.  The  garbage  that  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Healy,  of  course 
I  am  well  aware  of.  However,  could  that  not  better  be  eliminated  by 
legislation  w^ithin  the  State?  You  have  so  many  cases,  for  example, 
in  every  State,  that  require  indictment  by  the  grand  jury,  minor  cases 
that  could  be  disposed  of  by  a  magistrate.  Many  States  mandatorily 
must  go  to  the  county  court. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  are  absolutely  right.  There  are  many  cases  which 
are  routine,  which  are  just  ground  out,  that  must  go  through  a  grand 
jury  because  the  Constitution  requires  it.  Yes. 

Of  course,  this  is  under  your  law  reform.  It  w^ould  be  extremely 
apropos  to  give  the  alternative  to  the  prosecutor  or  to  the  defendant 
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if  he  wishes  to  waive  by  way  of  indictment  and  ^o  by  way  of  informa- 
tion or  complaint  and  dispose  of  the  case  immediately.  Yes,  we  would 
like  to  see  that. 

A  lot  of  our  members  must  proceed  because  the  State  law  or  consti- 
tution says  that  they  must  go  by  way  of  o;rand  jury  or  some  other 
method.  It  is  not  the  best  way. 

Mr.  Sandman.  But  is  that  not  better  healed  by  State  laws  than 
somethino^  we  could  do  here  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  By  way  of  doin^  away  with  the  ^rand  jury,  we  don't 
recommend  that  the  ^rand  jury  be  abolished.  All  we  say  is  that  every 
case  should  not  have  to  be  processed  through  the  jjrand  jury.  Yes, 
you  could  pass  appropriate  State  laws  which  say  that  everyone  oanlty 
of  a  traffic  offense  will  go  down  to  an  administrative  body  for  hearinjs; 
or  disposition.  Is  that  what  you  had  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Sandman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Has  your  organization  recommended  this  in  the 
various  States? 

Mr.  Healy.  We  haven't  taken  it  on,  Congressman.  We  would  like  to, 
but  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Sandman.  It  would  be  a  good  idea,  though,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sandman.  The  other  comment  you  had  in  here  is  the  fact  that 
you  do  believe  the  matching  grant  should  be  retained  in  most  cases. 
However,  in  those  that  aifect  discretionary  grants,  you  recommend 
thev  not  be  retained.  Why  do  you  feel  that  wav  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  pereonal  experience,  to  be  frank  with  you.  "\^Tien 
I  first  took  over  the  organization,  we  were  operating  on  basically  about 
a  $90.n00-a-vear  budget.  We  would  knock  on  foundation  doors  and 
say,  "Would  you  14ke  to  help  us  do  this,  this,  this?"  And  they  said, 
"No,  we  don't  contribute  to  political  organizations." 

And  we  sit  there  and  explain  to  them  for  months  that  we  were  an 
organization  of  elected  officials,  but  not  political,  and  they  wouldn't 
buy  that  so  you  would  still  go  home.  We  have  foimd  no  foundations 
coming  to  our  door  and  saying,  "Will  you  do  this  research  for  us? 
Will  you  develop  this  concept  or  submit  to  us  a  concept  paper-,  and  we 
may  consider  it  for  fundinc;?" 

We  find  those  avenues  absolutely  nonexistent.  And,  as  I  said  before, 
I  nm  candid  enough  to  say  I  am  approaching  it  selfishly,  without  some 
additional  help.  There  are  many  programs  we  would  undertake, 
exact!  V  what  you  mentioned,  keeping  the  garbage  out  of  the  system. 
We  would  like  to  studv  those.  Tt  all  takes  money.  We  do  not  have  it; 
therefore,  we  look  upon  LEAA. 

If  we  can  sell  them  a  concrete,  constructive  proposal  that  will  benefit 
the  criminal  iustice  system,  they  will  fund  it.  It  is  that  simple.  But 
private  foundations 

Mr.  Sandman.  You  made  ouite  a  statement  here  that  the  State  plan- 
nin.or  boards  are  handicapped  because  they  have  so  many  inexperienced 
n.nd  ineiit  people.  PTave  you  made  quite  a  study  of  this? 

]\Tr.  Healy.  Only  to  the  point  where  I  have  every  court  specialist 
find  every  State  director  of  a  State  planning  agency  on  my  mailing 
list,  because  I  keep  abreast  of  what  happens.  And  the  turnover  is  as 
bad  as  ours.  Their  revolving  door  does  pretty  much  like  ours  does. 
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Mr.  Sandman.  Are  you  talking  about  State  planning? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  talking  about  the  Governor's  Commission  on  the 
State  level,  which  formulates  a  State  comprehensive  plan  which  is 
submitted  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Are  you  talking  about  the  members  or  their 
employees  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  talking  about  their  staff.  Oh,  you  are  talking  about 
the  members  comprising  the  board?  Oh,  we  never  see  those.  We  are 
talking  about  the  men  who  go  around  and  say,  "That  plan  is  good. 
That  plan  is  bad."' 

ISIr.  Sandman.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  for  a  very,  very  informed  statement 
this  morning.  We  will  find  it  very  useful,  Mr.  Healy. 

Mr.  Healy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Healy  follows:] 

[Exhibits  referred  to  are  in  appendixes,  D.  E.,  pp.  700-735.] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Patrick  F.  Healy 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  you  and 
members  of  this  <M>mmittee  to  testify  before  you  today. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  myself  to  the  committee.  I  am  Patrick  Healy,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  District  Attorneys  Association  located  in  Chicago, 
111.  I  have  been  the  executive  director  since  1968.  Before  that  I  was  project 
director  with  the  NDAA  from  1966-67.  From  1964-66,  I  was  an  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  which  includes  Chicago,  assignetl  to 
the  Criminal  Trial  Division.  From  1960-64,  I  was  an  assistant  States  Attorney 
in  Cook  County  assigned  to  the  Criminal  Trial  Division. 

My  remarks  will  deal  with  the  national  overview  as  it  concerns  prosecutors 
and  IjEAA.  I  am  sure  many  witne.sses  before  and  after  my  remarks  mil  have 
charts,  graphs,  statistics  and  exhibits  to  support  their  P'Osition. 

The  National  District  Attorneys  Association  has  discussed  LBAA  and  all 
facets  of  its  operations  both  from  the  national,  State  and  local  level  at  numerous 
meetings,  conferences  and  conventions. 

When  you  consider  that  the  National  District  Attorneys  Association  is  the 
only  national  organization  in  the  country  representing  prosecuting  attorneys 
with  over  5,000  members,  we  feel  we  can  speak  with  confidence  on  the  matter 
before  this  committee. 

We  wholeheartedly  support  LEAA  and  its  continuation  with  some  modifications 
which  I  will  talk  about  later. 

I  can  say.  without  exaggeration,  that,  during  the  last  five  years  with  the 
assistance  of  LEAA,  the  prosecutors  of  this  nation  have  made  more  advances  and 
have  done  more  to  professionalize  their  position  and  office  than  the  last  100 
years. 

The  leap  of  prosecution  into  the  20th  century  is  quite  simple — money  was  made 
available.  States  and  local  units  of  government  are  extremely  reluctant  to  spend 
money  on  law  enforcement.  As  we  know,  it  is  one  of  the  first  items  pared  in 
any  budget. 

The  continuation  of  Ll^AA  is  essential  to  avert  a  national  crime  control  crisis. 
There  are  literally  thousands  of  programs  that  are  LEAA  funded  which  would 
terminate  if  LEAlA  terminated. 

All  national  commissions  that  have  studied  the  crime  problem  agree  that  the 
prosecutor  is  in  the  most  favorable  position  to  bring  about  needed  change  and 
coordination  among  the  various  law  enforcement  and  correctional  agencies  in  any 
community. 

The  proi>er  exercise  of  prosecutorial  discretion  can  be  the  single  most  signifi- 
cant contributor  to  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  for  it  is  the 
prosecutor  who  sets  the  whole  tone  and  pace  of  law  enforcement  in  the  com- 
munity. 

In  many  jurisdictions  throughout  the  country,  however,  the  potential  of  the 
prosecutors  role  is  not  realized.  As  caseload  volume  and  the  complexity  of  liti- 
gation have  grown   in  disproportion   to  the  resources  available  to  him. 
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The  prosecutor  has  been  confronted  with  increasingly  complex  problems  of 
policy  and  management.  He  is  often  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  national  standards 
on  law  enforcement  policy  and  by  antiquated  management  techniques.  He  is 
notoriously  underpaid  and  understaffed.  As  a  result,  where  he  might  be  the 
catalyst  for  improvement  of  the  criminal  justice  process,  he  is  often  just  one  of 
its  many  obstacles. 

The  LEAA  pi^ogram  represents  a  source  of  enormous  help  to  prosecutors  all 
across  the  country.  It  takes  two  major  forms.  One  is  for  grants  for  improvement 
of  the  operations  of  prosecutors'  offices.  Tlie  other  is  technical  assistance  to  help 
improve  current  operations  or  prepare  the  foundation  for  hetter  ways  of  doing 
things  in  the  future. 

One  major  source  of  assistance  has  been  Tlie  National  Center  for  Prosecution 
Management,  now  a  little  more  than  a  year  old. 

The  National  Center  for  Prosecution  Management  was  established  by  a  grant 
from  LEAA,  and  its  .sponsors  are :  The  National  District  Attorneys  Association. 
The  National  College  of  District  Attorneys,  and  The  Institute  for  Court 
Management. 

The  national  center  is  designed  to  as.sist  prosecutors  throughout  the  Nation. 
By  evaluating  the  quality  of  prosecution.  By  modernizing  the  offices  of  jiro.se- 
eutors.  By  improving  their  relationships  with  other  criminal  justice  agencies. 

Statistical  tools  for  program  improvement  and  evaluation  of  prosecutors" 
offices  also  have  been  a  priority  for  the  national  center.  There  is  a  great  demand 
from  the  prosecutors  for  such  help. 

The  center  has  or  is  to  visit  54  offices  to  do  prohlem  identification  studies  under 
a  technical  assisitance  grant.  The  manpower  of  the  center  is  seriously  overtaxed 
in  trying  to  accommodate  these  requests.  The  center  has  had  to  set  a  policy  that 
any  office,  with  less  than  five  prosecutors,  cannot  be  individually  studied.  See 
exhibit  A.  The  center  has,  as  of  this  date,  participated  in  15  State  prosecuting 
attorneys  association  meetings  in  conjunction  with  their  educational  programs. 
See  exhibit  B.  The  center  has  published  three  major  works  dealing  with  a  pro.'e- 
eutor's  office.  Exhibits  C,  D,  and  E. 

One  on  measuring  the  flow  of  cases,  another  on  measuring  the  capacity  of  a 
prosecutor's  office,  and  a  third  on  evaluation  of  the  processing  of  cases. 

Though  the  national  center  has  been  in  operation  only  a  short  time,  these  ba.sic 
concepts  already  have  been  adopted,  or  soon  will  be,  in  such  major  cities  and 
urban  areas  as  Denver,  Detroit,  Fresno,  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  Hous- 
ton, Des  Moines,  Jersey  City,  Nashville  and  Camden. 

The  national  center  is  involved  in  the  production  of  more  manuals  for  pro.se- 
cutors  and  in  addition  is  furnishing  a  substantial  amount  of  technical  assistance 
through  onsite  teams. 

The  four  manuals  to  be  developed  will  deal  with  rural  prosecutors,  diversion- 
ary and  screening  programs,  pretrial  programs,  budgets  and  management  infor- 
mation systems. 

The  most  appealing  part  of  this  whole  undertaking  is  that  the  changes  or 
procedures  recommended  hy  the  center  do  not  require  large  outlays  of  money. 
Such  outlays  discourage  implementation.  Many  of  the  recommendations  require 
no  money  Avhatever. 

We  are  not  selling  hardware.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  prosecutor's  prob- 
lems can  he  solved  or  aided  without  the  assistance  of  computers. 

Another  source  of  sub.stantial  aid  for  prosecutors  is  The  National  College  of 
District  Attorneys.  LEAA  has  awarded  some  $860,000  to  the  college  that  has 
enahled  it  to  conduct  five  month-long  career  prosecutor  cour.>^es  since  1970.  In 
addition,  a  series  of  short  training  seminars  are  held  annually  at  sites  through- 
out the  Nation. 

In  all,  some  2,000  pro.^ecutors  have  attended  the  college's  various  academic 
programs.  . 

The  month-long  career  prosecutor  courses  are  held  each  summer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston.  It  is  designed  for  prosecutors  who  are  planning  a  career  in 
the  field.  ,       ^ 

The  course  covers  a  variety  of  important  subjects — ranging  from  the  role  ot 
the  prosecutor's  office  with  other  criminal  justice  agencies  to  trial  practice  to 
such  matters  as  organized  crime  and  consumer  fraud. 

In  addition  to  courses  and  seminars  the  national  college  provides  a  number  of 
other  services  to  prosecutors. 
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The  college  has  been  so  successful  in  its  summer  courses  that  a  new  type  of 
training  program  will  be  instituted  this  year.  A  2-week  executive  advanced 
course  opened  only  to  seasoned  prosecutors  who  are  career  men  will  be  held  in 
Houston  this  year  to  enable  top  level  prosecutors  to  discuss,  in  depth,  criminal 
justice  problems  and  matters  and  try  to  seek  solutions.  We  like  to  feel  that  the 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys  is  our  "West  Point." 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  LEAA  funding  has  been  the  creation  of  a 
new  State  function  we  call  the  prosecutor  training  coordination  and  technical 
assistance  unit.  Desinte  the  long  title,  the  aim  is  simple :  To  provide  local  prose- 
cutors with  all  the  help  possible,  and  to  do  it  on  a  statewide  basis.  Today,  some 
33  such  State  units  are  in  operation  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  further  encourage  those  State  units  to  seek  legislation  for  funding  purposes 
and  not  to  depend  upon  LEAA  or  block  money.  Two  States — Michigan  and  Ten- 
nessee— are  formed  under  this  principle.  Every  State  having  the  benefit  of  such 
a  unit  has  made  giant  strides  in  the  education  and  professionalization  of  their 
prosecuting  attorney. 

Because  of  this,  we  are  developing  a  new  idea  concerning  technical  assistance 
requests.  We  are  proposing,  to  LEAA,  in  the  very  near  future  the  concept  of 
training  members  of  the  State  prosecutor  training  coordinator  units  to  perform 
those  services  now  done  by  the  national  center.  Interns  who  would  be  attorneys 
or  management  personnel  from  the  State  units  would  come  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  train  under  the  supervision  of  the  center  for  about  6  months.  They  would 
then  return  to  their  States  to  handle  the  management  problems  of  their  States. 
The  first  few  times  out  a  center  representative  would  accompany  him  and  then 
the  individual  would  be  on  his  own. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  LEAA  program  and  prosecutions  has  been  the 
development  and  support  of  innovative  projects  for  prosecutors'  oflSces.  And  I 
stress  the  word  "innovative." 

In  this  area  of  criminal  justice,  heavy  workloads  are  a  fact  of  life.  And  LEAA 
has  been  determined  to  give  every  assistance  possible  in  helping  us  find  ways  to 
handle  those  workloads  and  still  do  a  much  better  job. 

One  of  the  new  tools  provided  by  LEAA  is  a  computerized  management  infor- 
mation system  called  Promis. 

The  Promis  system  was  developed  by  Joan  E.  Jacoby  who  is  now  the  executive 
director  of  the  National  Center  for  Prosecution  Management,  and  Charles  Work, 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  U.S.  attorney's  oflSce  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Developed  under  a  $290,000  LEAA  grant,  the  system  was  put  into  oi>eration  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  led  to  a  25-percent  increa.se  in  convictions  for  certain 
types  of  serious  misdemeanors.  The  plans  for  the  system  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  prosecutors  throughout  the  country.  Tlie  National  Center  for  Prosecution 
Management  and  LEAA  are  now  assisting  several  major  cities  to  install  this 
system  in  their  prosecutors'  offices. 

As  you  can  see,  we  have  not  been  idle. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  proposed  legislation ;  therefore,  I 
cannot  comment  on  it  with  any  degree  of  familiarity.  However,  I  would  ask  this 
committee  to  consider  some  of  the  following  points  : 

1.  We  would  recommend  the  incorporation  into  any  new  legislation  a  special 
section  just  for  prosecution  similar  to  that  which  was  incorporated  in  the  present 
legislation  for  corrections. 

2.  We  feel  that  an  increase  of  monies  for  di.scretionary  programs  is  an  absolute 
must.  This  area  of  Federal  grants,  in  the  present  legislation,  is  badly  lacking 
in  sufficient  money  to  do  the  job.  We  feel  more  can  be  accomplished  with  one 
sensible  national  program  than  100  small  programs.  There  is  tremendous  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  research,  time,  and  money  in  many  of  the  individual  State 
projects  now.  I  find  that  people  are  amazed  that  their  idea  is  not  original. 
I  feel  it  is  more  economical,  faster,  and  more  intelligent  to  obtain  a  variety  of 
views  and  procedures  rather  than  developing  a  narrow,  local  or  provincial  plan. 

3.  I  am  against  a  revenue  sharing  approach  unless  there  are  some  safeguards 
built  into  the  plan.  I  think  it  is  \^^shful  thinking  to  feel  that  this  money  is 
going  to  go  for  law  enforcement.  In  most  cases  it  is  going  to  go  to  defray 
general  operating  expenses  or  roads  and  bridges.  The  money,  if  used  for  law 
enforcement,  will  act  as  a  substitute  instead  of  a  supplement  to  existing  local 
expenditures  unless  safeguards  are  incoriiorated  into  the  legislation. 

4.  I  do  not  feel  that  comprehensive  plans  must  be  compiled  on  a  yearly  basis. 
I  believe  every  three  years  would  suffice.  Due  to  the  handicap  that  many  State 
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planning  agencies  operate  under :  namely,  inexperienced  or  inept  personnel, 
LEAA  should  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  or  limit  funding  of  State  plans  if  they 
do  not  meet  specific  standards.  I  have  found  in  many  situations  staff  philosophies 
and  petty  politics  determine  what  is  incorporated  or  funded  under  a  State  plan. 
I  see  nothing  wrong  with  requiring  responsible  spending  of  taxpayers'  money. 

5.  There  should  be  a  requirement  that  15%  of  the  bloc  money  should  be 
spent  in  the  prosecution  area.  Prosecution  is  always  placed  in  the  category  of 
courts  as  well  as  defense  services.  Although  1973  was  a  better  year  under  the 
allocation  of  LEAA  money  for  courts  services — ^I  believe  it  is  up  to  around 
14% — if  you  were  to  have  a  detailed  analysis  of  this  percentage  and  money,  I 
believe  that  you  would  still  find  prosecution  receiving  only  about  4%.  Consider- 
ing the  function  of  the  prosecutor,  his  office  and  its  effect  on  the  criminal  justice 
system,  this  percentage  is  disgracefully  low.  One  way  to  cure  this  defect  is  to 
require  a  percentage  allocation  in  this  category. 

6.  To  make  sure  that  local  units  of  government — State,  county,  and  munici- 
pal— make  a  firm  commitment  to  upgrading  the  justice  systems  in  their  com- 
munity, the  match  requirement  should  be  retained.  If  it  is  not,  they  will 
consider  it  a  financial  windfall  and  use  the  money  to  substitute  for  services 
already   being  performed  instead  of  using  the  money  as  a  supplement. 

7.  The  match  requirement  for  discretionary  funds,  on  the  national  level, 
should  be  discontinued.  It  is  extremely  difficult — in  fact  for  us  absolutely 
impossible — to  raise  hard  cash  match  for  any  grant.  We  have  not  been  success- 
ful to  date  and  the  future  does  not  hold  that  much  of  a  promise  either.  Con- 
sidering the  value  of  national  programs  by  national  organizations  which  can 
disseminate  findings,  recommendations,  and  changes  to  its  members,  this  is 
money  well  spent. 

I  hope  my  remarks  have  assisted  this  committee  in  its  difficult  task  ahead 
since  it  is  undertaking  to  address  itself  to  the  problems  on  the  minds  of  every- 
one in  the  Nation :  crime,  safety,  and  the  well  being  of  its  citizens. 

If  I  can  be  of  service  or  assistance  to  this  committee,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
do  so.  Thank  you  again. 


National  District  Attorneys  Association  Board  Meeting,  The  Broadmoor, 
Colorado   Springs,   Colo.,   December  1972 

resolution 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  District  Attorneys  Association,  at  its 
meeting  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  on  December  1, 1972,  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  on  January  2,  1971,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
amended  Section  520  of  Section  7,  Part  F  of  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  by  allocating  for  the  purposes  of  Part  E  of  said  Act, 
relating  to  Grants  for  Correctional  Institutes  and  Facilities,  an  amount  equal  to 
not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  allocated  under  Part  C  of  said 
Act  for  general  programs,  in  the  Fiscal  Tear  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  in  each 
Fiscal  Year  thereafter;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1972,  the  State  Planning  Agencies 
of  the  various  states  allocated  only  a  mere  2  per  centum  of  the  total  funds  avail- 
able for  general  programs  under  Part  C  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  for  prosecutive  activities  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the  county  or  district  has  almost  exclu- 
sive responsibility  for  the  prosecution  of  criminal  cases  in  the  entire  county  or 
district,  and  neither  the  State  Attorney  General  nor  the  City  Corporation  Coun- 
sel, who  prosecutes  ordinary  ordinance  violation  cases,  plays  a  significant  role  in 
the  routine  prosecution  of  serious  offenses  :  and 

Whereas,  the  National  District  Attorneys  Association  recognizes  that  continu- 
ous improvement  of  prosecutorial  systems  is  required  to  be  able  to  justiciably 
dispose  of  the  increasing  and  surmounting  criminal  caseload  of  the  judicial 
systems  of  the  TTnited  States  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  prosecutor  of  the  various  jurisdictions  of  these  United  States 
is  the  leader  of  law  enforcement  in  the  community  and  is  expected  to  participate 
actively  in  marshaling  society's  resources  against  the  threat  of  crime ;  and 

Whereas,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  prosecutors'  offices,  most  lack  adequate 
funding  necessary  to  meet  the  burgeoning  crime  rate,  nor  can  most  prosecutors 
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fund  the  professional  and  technical  positions  required  for  the  administration  of 
a  modern  and  efficient  office  ensuring  justice  to  all  parties  who  become  involved 
in  a  criminal  proceeding ;  and 

Whereas,  without  a  substantial  increase  in  participation  from  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  by  allocation  of  a  greater  share  of  avail- 
able funds  for  the  furtherance  and  betterment  of  prosecutorial  objectives,  the 
most  important  and  key  member  of  the  criminal  justice  system  will  be  rendered 
into  a  untenable  position  ;  and  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  be  amended, 
directing  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  to  allocate  a  minimum 
of  15  per  centum  of  the  available  funds  of  said  Act  for  the  advancement  of 
prosecutorial  activities  and  the  purposes  related  thereto  and  objectives  thereof. 
Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  District 
Attorneys  Association,  here  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  this  2d  day  of 
December,  1972. 

Carol  S.  Vance, 

President. 
John  J.  O'Haba, 

President-Elect. 
Attest :  Patrick  F.  Heialy, 
Executive  Director. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Earl  Phillips,  formerly 
executive  director  of  the  high  impact  crime  program. 

Before  hearing  Mr.  Phillips,  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether 
Mr,  Frank  Jones  is  present. 

Mr.  Hartivian.  I  am  Marshall  Hartman,  representing  the  National 
I.«gal  Aid  andDefender  Association.  Mr.  Jones  will  not  be  here  today 
but  I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  organization.  I  am  the  national 
director. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Do  you  have  a  prepared  statement? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes,  I  do. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  look  forward  to 
hearing  you  aft^r  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Phillips,  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  here,  both  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  constituent. 

You  are  one  who  I  know  has  been  interested  in  the  problem  that 
we  are  dealing  with,  especially  law  enforcement  assistance,  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  position  you  held.  I  appreciate  your 
taking  the  time  to  come  here  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views  con- 
cerning the  current  administration  proposal,  and  the  working  of 
LE  AA  under  the  present  system. 

I  note  that  you  have  a  rather  lengthy  prepared  statement  which  has 
been  given  great  thought  and  surely  represents  a  great  deal  of  effort. 
Some  of  it,  I  see,  deals  with  the  background  of  some  of  the  develop- 
ments that  occurred  during  your  time  as  director  of  the  program  in 
Newark.  That,  of  course,  is  of  interest  to  us  because  it  shows  how  the 
system  has  operated.  I  was  wondering,  however,  whether  you  might 
summarize  some  of  that  material.  Your  entire  statement,  of  course, 
will  be  included  in  the  record. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EARL  PHILLIPS,  FORMER  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
NEWARK  HIGH  IMPACT  ANTICRIME  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  would  like  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  summarize  the 
background  information. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Yes.  Some  of  that  background  that  you  make 
reference  to  here  quite  elaborately.  And  at  the  same  time,  please  do 
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give  lis  in  full  your  views  regarding  the  present  administration  pro- 
posal, which  I  think  is  most  important  to  the  consideration  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  it  is  important  for  the  committee  to  read  it 
in  its  entirety  at  another  time.  And  at  your  leisure  I  would  recom- 
mend strongly  that  you  do  take  the  time  to  read  the  background  data 
that  I  have  pulled  together  for  your  information,  regarding  the  birth 
of  the  LEAA  high  impact  anticrime  program  in  the  Ignited  States. 

Very  briefly,  the  program  came  about  as  a  result  of  unspent  dis- 
cretionary moneys  that  were  available  for  cities  throughout  this 
country.  And  eight  cities  were  selected  to  operate  the  high  impact  anti- 
crime  program,  Newark,  N.J.,  being  one  of  those  eight  cities,  and 
I  being  one  of  the  executive  directors  of  the  eight  city  programs. 

How  the  program  came  into  being  is  all  a  matter  of  record  here  in 
my  written  testimony.  The  program  is  spelled  out,  but  I  think — 
you  should  be  aware  that  it  was  a  stranger-to-stranger  crime  goal, 
trying  to  make  for  reduction  of  crime  5  percent  in  2  years  and  20 
percent  over  a  5-year  period  of  time. 

The  stranger-to-stranger  crimes  that  we  are  talking  about  center 
))rimarily  around  homicide,  rape,  and  robbery,  as  defined  by  the  Uni- 
form Crime  Report  standards. 

The  program  in  its  inception  was  given  a  responsibility  by  LEAA 
and  SLEPA  (The  State  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency)  for 
New  Jersey,  given  the  responsibility  for  developing  a  programmatic 
tiinist. 

It  was  stated  over  and  over  that  the  city,  and  in  this  case  it  would 
be  the  impact  staff,  would  be  responsible  for  developing  this  function, 
and  that  the  State  planning  office  and  the  LEAA  regional  office  would 
play  a  monitoring  and  evaluating  role. 

I  just  might  add  here  that  the  staff  make  up  (I  think  this  is  im- 
])ortant  to  my  testimony)  consisted  of  a  psychologist,  two  attorneys,  a 
certified  public  accountant,  a  social  psychologist,  a  city  planner,  a 
criminologist,  a  systems  analyst,  a  community  research  expert,  and 
four  secretaries.  Here,  this  group  of  experts,  if  you  will,  attempted  to 
pull  together  data  to  determine  the  causation  of  crime  and  how  one 
would  then  2:0  about  trying  to  make  for  this  reduction  that  was  man- 
dated by  LEAA  and  the  State  planning  agency. 

Once  we  developed  a  plan  of  operation  we  then  recognized  that  the 
nlan  that  was  going  to  be  developed  would  involve  creating  and 
integrating  com]:>rehensive  plans  for  each  functional  area  of  respon- 
sibility. Those  functional  areas  of  responsibility  were  broken  down 
into  a  prevention-detention  apprehension  for  police,  a  juvenile  delin- 
quencv  section,  a  narcotics  section,  an  adjudication  and  a  corrections 
rehabilitation,  and  mo'^'t  importantly,  a  reintej^ration  section. 

The  process  of  the  plan  itself  involved  the  definition  of  the  problem, 
problem  dimensions,  operating  objectives,  data  collection,  analysis  of 
need,  alternative  solutions  of  programs,  and  project  selections. 

We  then  recognized,  as  stated  on  page  8  in  my  testimony,  that  we 
were  going  to  have  some  problems  with  the  program,  not  just  in 
Newark,  but  throughout  the  country.  We  began  to  communicate  with 
other  im])act  directors  in  the  countrv  and  we  found  there  Avere  a  great 
many  inconsistencies  that  were  taking  place  throughout  the  country 
in  these  programs. 
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And  after  a  number  of  national  conferences  and  meetings  with  other 
directors  and  LEAA  officials,  we  then  recognized  that  it  was  going  to 
be  necessary  for  the  impact  directors  to  come  together  and  try  to  deal 
on  a  uniform  basis  with  each  other,  to  have  an  exchange  of  ideas,  an  ex- 
change of  program  plans,  to  try  to  really  gain  as  much  knowledge  as 
possible  for  each  other.  We  found  out  that  were  we  not  able  to 
receive  this  kind  of  information  from  LEAA  and  from  the  State 
planning  agencies. 

I  guess  the  unfortunate  thing  that  we  recognized  was  that  the  flow 
of  information  from  LEAA  was  just  not  taking  place.  We  were  not 
receiving  the  things  that  we  were  looking  for.  The  guidelines  had  been 
spelled  out  initially,  but  very  loosely.  And  it  was  made  very  apparent, 
as  I  stated  in  my  written  testimony,  at  this  point,  that  it  paid  to  be 
close  friends  with  the  regional  office,  doing  just  as  they  would  suggest, 
or  you  would  find  yourself  having  great  problems  in  getting  programs 
approved. 

The  fii-st  chairman  of  this  group,  who  happened  to  be  from  Balti- 
more, Md.,  very  mysteriously  resigned  the  directorship  of  the  local 
program.  No  one  seemed  to  really  find  out  what  the  problem  was,  and 
he  was  sort  of  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  this  information  to  us. 

This  individual,  by  the  way,  was  a  lawyer.  We  knew  that  he  was  a 
very  strong-thinking  preventive-]5rogram  [person  and  it  seemed  that 
the  State  law  enforcement  planning  agency  there  in  Baltimore  was 
very  strong  in  terms  of  police  programs  and  also  programs  that  would 
be  controlled  and  run  by  the  State. 

Once  he  left,  however — and  I  understand  he  has  been  given  a  con- 
sulting job  to  handle  this  evaluation  process  of  all  the  programs — then 
the  program  really  Avent  more  or  less  into  Federal  and  State  hands. 

Most  of  the  programs  were  then  designated  for  State  funding  and 
for  State  operation  and  county  operation.  The  next  elimination  came 
in  Atlanta  when  the  director  there  was  asked  to  leave  due  to  a  conflict. 
It  was  also  a  very  mysterious  kind  of  happening,  one  day  he  was  there 
and  tlie  next  day  he  was  not.  We  were  told  by  the  State  planning  offi- 
cials at  LEAA  that  there  just  was  some  kind  of  conflict  that  could  not 
be  resolved. 

We  later  found  out  that  here  again,  another  individual  had  some 
very  serious  concerns  about  the  direction  that  the  program  was  taking, 
and  once  the  State  planning  agency  recognized  this  and  found  that 
there  were  not  the  kinds  of  controls  there  that  they  wanted  to  have 
with  this  individual,  he  was  removed  from  his  position  and  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  been  a  former  State  planning  agency  official  then  took 
over  that  program. 

After  a  preliminary  draft  of  our  plan  was  submitted  to  LEAA  and 
returned,  corrections  and  additions  were  made,  the  final  draft  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  was  then  completed.  It  was  then  forwarded  to 
LEAA  and  our  State  planning  agency. 

We  then  found  out  that  we  were  going  to  be  having  some  very 
serious  problems  with  the  i-evised  plan.  At  that  point,  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  head,  Mr.  John  Mullaney,  and  tlie  regional  director  of 
LEAA,  Mr.  Joseph  Nnrdozo.  called  for  a  meeting  with  Mayor  Kenneth 
A.  Gibson  and  advised  him  that  the  plan  was  not  acceptable  to  them. 
They  w^ould  refuse  to  give  him  anything  in  writing,  spelling  this  out, 
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but  stated  that  the  plan  just  was  not  an  acceptable  plan.  And  further, 
that  they  felt  they  were  having  some  problems  with  the  director ;  that 
they  felt  that  the  director  could  not  handle  the  job,  again  refusing  to 
give  him  (the  mayor)  any  specifics. 

They  then  made  an  ultimatum  to  the  mayor  and  stated  to  him  em- 
phatically that  if  he  did  not  ask  for  the  resignation  of  the  director 
and  the  deputy  director,  who  was  also  my  general  counsel,  then  they 
would  see  to  it  that  the  $20  million  that  was  designated  for  the  city  of 
Newark  be  rerouted  and  sent  to  another  city. 

You  can  see  really  the  pulling  together  of  all  of  that  information 
in  appendix  I,  the  prepared  statement  that  the  mayor  had  made 
to  the  press.  That  is  attached  to  my  testimony. 

At  that  point  the  mayor  proceeded  to  make  necessai-y  calls  to  Wash- 
ington to  talk  to  LEAA  officials,  who  in  turn  stated  to  the  mayor  that 
really  the  regional  office  was  the  controlling  factor  in  this  as  well  as 
in  most  situations. 

We  had  already  recognized  this,  that  the  powers  that  be  in  Wash- 
ington, at  conferences,  would  never  take  a  stand;  if  a  question  was 
asked  they  would  never  deal  with  it  positively  and  effectively,  but 
they  would  always  say,  "Check  with  your  regional  office." 

So,  at  that  point  they  informed  the  mayor  that  they  were  very 
sorry,  but  that  they  could  not,  in  fact,  assist  him  in  his  request.  He 
then  requested  a  hearing,  at  least  so  that  the  accused  individuals  would 
be  heard.  They  (LEAA)  flatly  refused  this.  The  mayor  then,  out  of 
desperation,  made  a  phone  call  to  the  Vice  President's  office,  talked 
with  one  of  the  Vice  President's  aides,  who  stated  that  he  (the  aide) 
was  at  that  point  going  to  contact  Vice  President  Agnew,  which  he 
did,  and  then  he  was  going  to  get  back  to  us  in  terms  of  setting  up  a 
time  for  some  kind  of  a  hearing. 

The  following  day  the  mayor  received  a  call  from  the  regional  office 
director,  Mr.  Joseph  Nardozo,  and  was  informed  that  Washington 
had  instructed  him  to  communicate  to  the  mayor  and  advise  him  that 
this  hearing  would  not  be  possible  and  that  the  mayor  would  have  to 
do  one  of  two  things :  Ask  for  the  resignations  or  forfeit  the  $20-million 
program. 

Still,  at  this  point  there  was  nothing  given  in  writing.  On  page  10 
of  my  testimony 

Chairman  Rodino.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Phillips.  How  long  after  you 
had  been  director  was  this  resignation  requested  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Resignation  was  requested  in  November  of  1972.  I 
became  permanent  director  the  latter  part  of  May  of  1972.  The  reason 
that  they  gave,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  asking  for  the  resignation — and 
they  never  really  explained  it  in  terms  of  the  deputy  director — was 
that  the  plan  had  not  been  prepared  soon  enough. 

But  the  other  interesting  thing  in  the  whole  picture  was  that  there 
had  only  been  at  that  point,  out  of  the  eight  impact  cities,  three  that 
had  plans  already  approved.  So  the  otlier  cities  were  still  in  the  firm- 
ing-up  stage. 

The  other  key  point  here  was  that  approximately  2  weeks  before 
that  we  had  a  meeting  with  the  LEAA  and  SLEPA  officials  in  Trenton 
and  a  representative  from  Washington  for  that  meeting  with  the 
mayor  and  we  set  up  a  series  of  sessions  that  each  of  our  functional 
area  people  would  have  with  their  people. 
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In  other  words,  our  correctional  person  would  meet  with  the  cor- 
rectional person  from  SLEPA  and  from  LEAA  to  try  to  pull  together 
the  pieces. 

We  set  these  meetings  up  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  we  got  a  call  from 
our  regional  office  stating  that  the  meetings  were  not  to  be  held  at  that 
point,  and  they  would  get  back  to  us.  Those  meetings  never  did  ma- 
terialize, and  the  next  thing  that  we  heard  from  them  was  that  they 
were  asking  for  the  resignations. 

Page  10 — and  I  won't  read  all  of  this,  but  page  10  will  spell  out  for 
you,  and  parts  of  page  11,  which  I  would  like  you  to  read — basically, 
parts  of  my  letter  of  resignation  to  the  mayor  and  reasons  for  same. 

A  press  conference  was  held  and  there  were  some  75  or  76  telegrams 
sent  to  the  mayor  from  various  organizations  and  individuals  request- 
ing that  the  resignation  not  be  accepted,  but  at  that  point  we  did  not 
want  to  take  a  chance  of  losing  the  $20  million  for  the  city  and  we — my 
deputy  directors  and  myself — did  resign — as  we  have  stated — under 
pressure. 

It  was  very  apparent  at  that  point  that  the  disease  of  discrimination, 
as  far  as  LEAA  and  the  State  planning  office  was  concerned,  was  far 
from  l3eing  overcome.  As  I  stated  in  my  letter  of  resignation,  "racism 
still  rides  high,  whether  it  be  racism  of  color  or  racism  of  background." 

And  I  might  add  here,  perhaps  if  I  was  more  police  directed  rather 
than  social  science  oriented,  we  would  still  have  a  director.  Perhaps  if 
we  had  remembered  our  place  in  the  system  and  planned  only  with 
absolute  direction  we  would  still  liave  a  director.  And  I  think  that  was 
very,  very  true.  And  that,  primarily,  was  the  key  concern  in  the  whole 
situation. 

We  had  begini  to  really  speak  out  on  specific  kinds  of  things.  The 
power  that  be  would  have  seen  us  put  more  money  into  police-type 
programs  rather  than  into  community-oriented  programs.  And  at  that 
press  conference,  these  were  the  reasons.  And  I  would  like  to  read 
these  for  your  information. 

The  reasons  that  were  expressed  at  that  time  for  the  LEAA  and 
State  officials  asking  for  the  resignations : 

First,  the  program  took  a  preventive  rather  than  a  police  type 
approach,  and  because  members  of  the  community  had  been  and  would 
continue  to  be  totally  involved,  a  New  York  Daily  News  article  dated 
November  17,  stated  that  a  U.S.  Justice  Department  official  said,  "His 
proposal  far  exceeded  the  scope  of  the  program  because  he  tried  to  cure 
all  of  Newark's  social  ills  with  the  money,"  the  source  said. 

Second,  a  definite  pattern  was  continuing  and  has  continued  to  be 
across  the  Nation  of  Federal  and  State  authoi'ities  establishing  total 
administrative  control  of  impact  programs — St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Baltimore,  and  Atlanta  already  under  tight  control. 

Third,  since  the  Executive  Director's  Council  was  becoming 
stronger — and  I  might  add  that  I  had  been  elected  chairman  of  that 
Executive  Director's  Council  for  the  Ignited  States — and  now  begin- 
ning to  ask  pertinent  questions  and  make  demands  of  LEAA  to  per- 
form its  duties,  there  was  a  definite  aura  of  fear,  with  myself  as  chair- 
man of  the  group. 

Fourth,  the  displeasure  that  I  had  expressed  to  the  State  law 
enforcement  planning  agency  regarding  a  contract  that  had  been 
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signed  between  SLEPA  and  the  Institute  for  Court  Management  in 
Denver,  Colo,  for  the  sum  of  $9,380  to  design  a  program  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  LEA  A  adjudication  process  in  county  and  municipal 
courts,  to  be  implemented  with  Federal  funds,  and  the  very  brief, 
approximately  15 — and  I  think  that  is  saying  too  many — pages  report, 
was  of  no  value  to  the  staff  of  impact. 

And  I  expressed  great  concern  over  the  State  spending  impact 
moneys  before  the  director  or  the  staff  was  hired.  This  was  done  before 
I  came  on  as  director.  And  I  think  if  you  will  see  appendix  II,  which 
is  attached  to  my  testimony,  you  will  find  that  there  was  a  waiver 
given  by  the  State  so  that  they  would  give  this  contract  to  a  special 
group  or  individual. 

There  was  a  waiver  of  advertising,  so  that  they  could  give  this 
contract  to  that  particular  consulting  firm. 

The  fact  that  I  was  speaking  out  about  the  lack  of  Spanish-speaking 
persons  in  any  leadership  positions  in  LEAA  in  State  planning  agen- 
cies, constituted  a  threat  to  the  existing  order  also. 

I  might  add  here  that  there  were  no  black  and  Spanish-speaking 
persons  at  all  in  the  State  planning  agency  in  New  Jersey,  and  there 
were  two  minority  members  at  the  regional  office,  one  black  and  one 
Spanish  speaking,  both  of  whom  were  not  in  decisionmaking  positions 
at  all,  and  both  of  whom  had  police-type  backgrounds  prior  to  coming 
with  LEAA. 

Even  more  glaring  was  the  large  number  of  police-type  individuals 
in  key  positions  in  LEAA,  with  the  specific  absence  of  social  service- 
oriented  persons. 

Seventh,  too  much  monev  would  be  going  to  community  groups 
rather  than  to  already  existing  Government  agencies.  And  this  was  a 
very,  very  serious  concern  that  they  expressed  to  us. 

A  serious  concern  was  raised  as  to  local  control  of  moneys  rather 
than  Federal  control  of  dollars.  The  reason  that  it  was  given,  as  I 
stated  before  verbally  to  the  mayor,  was  due  to  the  alleged  lengthy 
period  of  time  it  had  taken  to  prepare  the  plan. 

The  other  reason  that  they  gave  verbally  at  that  time  was  that  they 
felt  at  this  point  that  the  director  may  not  be  able  to  administer  the 
$20  million  proirram.  And  there  was  no  iustification  for  that. 

Another  problem  area  that  came  up  that  I  had  expressed  very 
serious  concern  about,  and  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention, 
was  the  TASC  program,  the  treatment  alternative  to  street  crime. 
You  probably  are  aware  of  what  the  TASC  program  is. 

Let  me  just  refresh  your  memories  if  you  are  not  aware.  This  was  a 
program  that  was  working  closely  with  LEAA  through  executive 
pressure,  I  might  add,  from  the  President's  office,  and  had  forced  its 
way  into  the  planning  and  operating  component  of  each  impact 
program. 

This  program  was  a  drug  program  beinjr  promoted  by  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Pru.rr  Abuse  Protection,  which  they  called  SAODAP. 
And  the  members  of  the  executive  director's  council  had  discussed  this 
program  throughout  and  had  serious  problems  with  it  but  the  regional 
LEAA  offices  made  it  known  that  they  wanted  this  program  funded  i^^ 
each  one  of  those  impact  cities. 

There  had  been  a  move  afoot  to  get  these  funded  and  operational 
before  the  last  election  in  November.  There  were  visits  made  to  the 
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cities  really  pushing  and  trying  to  get  things  done,  trying  to  get  the 
paperwork  completed  so  that  they  could  have  the  public  announce- 
ment that  this  program  was  going  to  be  funded,  and  that  it  was  being 
funded  at  the  insistence  and  assistance  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  were  to  reduce  the  target  crime  rate 
among  drug  abusers,  to  reduce  drug  abuse  among  target  offenders,  to 
divert  drug  abusers  from  the  criminal  justice  system  into  a  treatment 
system  in  order  to  interrupt  the  revolving  door  phenomenon,  provid- 
ing an  alternative  to  current  detention  and  sentencing  modes. 

Operationally,  an  addict  would  move  from  arrest  for  drug  addic- 
tion by  an  interview.  A  urinalysis  is  done  through  a  Frat  machine. 
Data  then  goes  to  the  judiciary,  prosecutor,  and  defense  attorney.  If 
the  person  is  then  diverted  to  the  TASC,  detoxification  follows. 

The  next  step  is  evaluation  by  a  diagnostic  unit  and  referral  to  a 
treatment  modality.  Part  of  the  treatment  or  medical  services  are 
chemotherapy  or  methadone  maintenance  with  a  centralized  pharmacy. 

It  was  here  that  we  had  serious  problems.  The  question  was  raised 
re :  The  reaction  of  the  community  accepting  methadone  as  a  viable 
maintenance  to  be  used.  SAODAP  made  it  clear  that  no  option  was 
going  to  be  given  and  key  persons  from  Washington  visited  Newark 
and  held  meetings  with  members  of  the  criminal  justice  system  to  "sell 
the  package." 

The  agency  in  Newark  to  handle  the  program  was  the  Addiction 
Planning  and  Coordinating  Agency  and  New  Jersey  State  Health 
Department  with  the  State  agency  i3eing  in  control  of  the  dollars.  If 
one  was  to  check  each  Impact  city,  you  would  find  plans  under  way 
to  incorporate  that  program  within  the  overall  thrust. 

After  leaving  the  agency  it  was  made  very  clear,  through  various 
documents,  letters,  memos,  et  cetera,  that  the  move  to  have  me  replaced 
was  by  design  and  it  was  racial  in  nature  and  I  was  seen  as  a  real 
threat  to  the  continuation  of  "business  as  usual." 

In  terms  of  my  staying  and  in  terms  of  performing  adequately,  an 
example  is  a  letter  dated  October  13,  1972,  which  I  was  able  to  obtain 
from  the  Regional  Director  of  LEAA  to  the  SLEPA  Director,  and 
on  page  2  of  that  letter,  which  I  have  a  copy  of  here  with  me,  it  is 
stated — ^this  is  from  Mr.  Nardozo,  Regional  Director. 

I  believe  that  the  Plan  is  salvageable.  Certainly  the  laughingly  called  "sup- 
portive services,"  is  incredible.  PRIDE,  Incorporated,  which  is  a  predominately 
Black  organization  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  can  demonstrate  to  all 
concerned  the  folly  of  this  approach,  and  so  can  the  GAO  auditors  who  checked 
the  books. 

Aside  from  folly  it  is  my  judgment  that  use  of  funds  for  such  a  purpose  is  not 
authorized  by  the  statute. 

And  then  if  you  will  see  at  the  bottom  of  that,  there  is  a  hand- 
written memo  from  Ernie  Milner,  where  he  is  endorsing  and  being 
supportive  of  this  type  of  document. 

Once  the  interim  director  came  on  board  he  came  on  board  with  the 
express  purpose  or  for  the  express  purpose  of  them  developing  a  brand 
new  plan  since  the  plan  that  we  had  pulled  together  was  not  an  accept- 
able plan. 

On  March  27,  1978 — and  you  have  a  copy  of  that  letter  attached — 
see  appendix  IV — LEAA  provided  Newark  anticrime  program  with 
approval  for  the  plan.  It  is,  however,  of  even  greater  interest  to  note 
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that  the  plan  that  was  not  acceptable  to  LEA  A  and  SLEPA  in  Novem- 
ber of  1972  is  now  acceptable  in  March  1973. 

"V^Hiat  I  am  saying  to  you — ^and  I  have  documented  proof.  I  have 
crone  through  both  plans,  our  plan  and  the  new  plan.  Every  single  pro- 
gram that  was  in  my  plan  has  been  incorporated  in  the  new  plan.  Every 
single  program.  There  is  not  one  program  that  is  any  different.  The 
only  differences  in  those  two  plans  are  that  they  have  totally  removed 
the  community  component  out  of  the  plan  that  was  made  in  1972  and 
incorporated  those  programs  under  other  areas,  and  they  have  totally 
removed  the  juvenile  delinquency  component  and  put  those  programs 
in  other  fimctional  areas  of  responsibility. 

And  the  only  other  change  that  they  made  was  that  they  changed 
the  names  of  some  of  the  functional  area.  Instead  of  having  police 
and  courts  and  narcotics,  they  now  call  it  adjudication  detection,  pre- 
vention, and  apprehension. 

And  as  I  stated,  all  the  juvenile  delinquency  programs  have  been 
incorporated. 

You  will  note  that  the  1973  plan,  which  is  the  new  plan  now,  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  county.  There  are  four  programs  that  will 
be  controlled  by  the  county;  two  programs  controlled  by  the  State; 
one  program  that  will  be  under  judicial  control ;  and  22  programs 
that  will  be  under  municipal  control,  but  the  interesting  point  is 
that  out  of  the  22  programs  that  will  be  under  municipal  control, 
13  of  those  programs  will  be  controlled  by  the  police,  that  is  the  anti- 
crime  units  programs  we  had  designed  where  community  folks  would 
be  involved. 

In  working  closely  with  the  police  departments  in  setting  up  pro- 
srams  and  in  petting  up  black  watcher  organizations,  et  cetera,  things 
would  have  brought  together  for  a  more  harmonious,  closer  working 
relationship  between  police  and  community — those  programs  now  are 
going  to  be  controlled  solely  by  the  police. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Phillips,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but  in 
order  to  get  to  some  of  the  specifics  concerning  the  present  bill  and 
the  proposal  by  the  administration  and  because  of  the  experience  that 
you  have  tmderjrone.  I  would  like  to  address  this  question :  How  do  you 
feel  the  present  bill  addresses  itself  to  the  problem  that  we  experienced 
in  Newark  regarding  plan  approval  by  the  State,  where  you  feel  that 
the  difficulty  did  occur? 

]\rr.  Phillips.  When  that  program  came  into  being,  they  talked 
about,  interestingly  enough,  a  new  kind  of  federalism  and  one  talks 
of  the  concept  of  new  federalism  and  how  the  move  has  been  made 
to  bring  the  operational  programs  closer  to  the  hands  of  the  people. 

And  I  would  say  to  vou  that  the  new  federalism  was  tried  out  with 
the  impact  program.  Those  in  the  Justice  Department  expressed  from 
the  onset  the  ability  for  the  impact  city  teams  to  be  creative,  innova- 
tive, and  all  of  the  other  jargon  that  we  found  out  later  really 
deceived  us. 

When  the  time  came  to  be  creative  and  to  use  community  groups 
and  to  attempt  to  l)rido-e  the  law  enforcement  with  the  community, 
and  to  put  the  fellow  who  was  incarcerated  into  a  position  of  learn- 
ing while  he  is  in  jail,  to  make  for  a  better  life  once  that  individual  is 
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released,  when  action  begins  to  move  in  this  direction,  and  then  you 
learn  that  programs  are  not  acceptable,  for  various  reasons,  none  of 
which  are  really  justifiable,  it  is  then  that  you  realize  that  the  concept 
of  new  federalism  is  inconsistent  with  the  Federal  Government  and 
what  they  did  in  the  Newark  impact  program. 

It  is  then  that  you  realize  that  that  interoffice  memo  that  I  referred 
to  in  the  appendix  demonstrates  the  kind  of  thinking  and  assistance 
that  you  could  expect  when  you  tried  to  fight  the  cause  of  crime 
reduction  in  the  Nation.  It  is  only  then  that  you  realize  that  that  new 
federalism,  without  Congress  insuring  its  effectiveness,  is  really  just 
total  control  of  the  people. 

And  when  you  talk  about  the  present  revenue  sharing  programs 
which,  by  the  way,  people  are  really,  really  concerned  about  when  you 
talk  about  the  special  revenue  sharing  for  municipalities  and  Federal 
categ(U'ic:il  grants,  the  States  and  localities  would  then  have  the  au- 
thority tv  decide  how  to  spend  the  Federal  funds  received  for  the  pur- 
poses spelled  out  in  your  H.R.  5163. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  opposition  by  many  minority  and 
comnuinity  groups  and  also  a  growing  number  of  State  and  local 
officials,  to  the  loosely  controlled  legislation  in  Congress  to  control 
an.l  guide  the  oxpoTiditii res  of  these  funds. 

The  Urban  Coalition  in  Newark  completed  a  study  recently  that 
showed  that  some  mayors  have  expressed  very  serious  concern  that 
they  would  receive  the  same  amount  of  money  or  possibly  even  less  for 
special  programs  like  the  anticrime  program.  And  a  process  that  they 
currently  complain  in  large  part  is  Federal  responsibility. 

They  feel  that  here  they  are  going  to  have  less  money  for  these  pro- 
grams and  yet  be  forced  to  assume  total  political  responsibility  for 
the  local  allocations. 

Chairman  Rodino.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Phillips,  you  are  suggesting 
that  under  the  present  administration  proposal,  the  city  of  Newark, 
the  subieet  of  much  discussion  and  concern  because  of  its  alarmingly 
high  crime  rate,  really  would  not,  with  this  no-strings-attached  philos- 
oph}',  be  able  to  deal  witli  tlie  question  of  crime  as  effectively  as  it 
should.  Is  tliat  correct  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  correct.  The  President  has  repeatedly  empha- 
sized that  his  budget  is  designed  for  slow  inflation  to  avoid  tax  in- 
creases and  revamp  the  Federal  grant  system  and  to  shift  more  the 
burden  for  public  policy  and  decisions  to  local  and  State  governments. 

I  seriouslv  question  at  this  point  if  the  private  sector  and  the  public 
sector  is  really  willing  or  at  this  point,  able  to  do  these  kinds  of  things. 
That  is  why  I  think  that  the  legislation  that  comes  before  this  body, 
your  H.R.  5613,  must  be  evaluated  very  carefully,  as  you  are  doing,  to 
insure  the  proper  safeguards  for  the  public,  who  may  not  at  this  time 
be  prepared  or  even  willing  to  handle  the  run  of  problems  that  affect 
our  national  growth  and  continued  existence,  without  proper  guide- 
lines and  controls  both  for  the  Federal  authorities  as  well  as  for  the 
State  and  local  officials  to  follow. 

I  would  like  to  get  into  my  views  on  H.R.  5613  and  its  limitations. 
It  is  just  a  couple  of  pages  but  I  think  it  is  important.  I  do  have  a 
copy  of  H.R.  5613  and  I  have  gone  over  it  extensively. 
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After  reviewing  with  great  interest  the  bill,  it  becomes  very  ap- 
parent that  Congress  must  deal,  first  of  all,  with  the  very  fundamental 
question  of  continuation  of  funds  through  H.R.  5613,  to  aid  local.  State, 
and  Federal  support  of  programs  designed  to  enhance  the  law  enforce- 
ment duties  and  responsibilities  for  our  Nation. 

I  would  hope  that  Congress  will  see  the  need  to  consider  continuation 
of  funds,  but  I  would  express  the  hope  that  in  doing  so  more  definitive 
guidelines  would  be  established  to  make  for  a  clearer  explanation  of 
the  role  of  both  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "to  allocate  $1.2  million  for  establishing 
a  junkyard  to  hire  ex-prisoners,  enthusiasm  displayed  by  Mr.  Phillips 
and  his  staff  will,  with  the  proper  direction  and  assistance,  set  the  plan 
right.  I  think  that  a  tripartite  crash  approach  is  essential  at  this 
point." 

Now,  to  see  a  better  understanding  of  an  example  of  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  LEAA  officials,  the  people  that  we  dealt  with  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  who  made  determinations  as  to  whether  the  program 
should  go  or  should  not  go— look  at  appendix  III  and  you  will  see 
also  at  the  bottom  of  that  appendix  is  a  letter  to  Harold  Damon, 
associate  director  of  the  State  planning  agency,  who  by  the  way,  is  the 
individual  who  was  brought  in  as  the  interim  director  of  the  LEAA 
program,  the  impact  program,  after  I  left. 

And  the  memo  to  Harold  Damon  was  written  by  Milner,  the  State 
LEAA  representative.  And  you  will  notice  in  that  memo  reference  is 
made  by  the  individual  who  was  reviewing  our  correctional  programs. 
He  was  the  major  person  for  LEAA.  And  if  you  look  at  that  memo 
you  will  see  he  makes  reference  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  black  organiza- 
tion (Pride,  Inc.)  in  AVashington,D.C.,  in  a  negative  sense. 

He  makes  reference  to  this  one  point,  that  this  is  not  a  plan  and  it  is 
not  a  program,  but  it  is  a  smattering  of  OEO-type  debris,  which  is 
neither  cohesive  nor  substantially  powerful. 

We  can  enter  into  long  and  thoughtful  review  about  how  our  anti- 
crime  programs  under  the  law  enforcement  Eevenue  Sharing  Act  of 
197.S  can  be  defined  and  developed  in  order  to  make  them  more  efficient. 
AVliile  this  is  being  done,  because  this  is  not  spelled  out  thus  far  in 
H.R.  5618,  the  program  progress  must  not  be  halted.  Congress  must, 
therefore,  take  action  to  see  that  the  proper  level  of  activity  continues, 
while  better  and  more  exquisite  guidelines  are  developed  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

We  do  need  additional  programs.  We  do  need  additional  programs 
that  will  better  educate  those  who  are  incarcerated.  We  need  better 
programs  to  integrate  police,  community,  and  other  components  of  the 
political  iustice  system  into  a  more  meaningful  thrust  to  reduce  and 
even  eliminate  crime  in  our  cities  and  towns. 

We  need  to  be  more  effective  with  our  young  people  to  provide 
greater  opportunities,  to  deter  them  from  lives  of  crime  and  violence. 
We  should  better  adapt  existing  programs  to  the  greater  sophistica- 
tion of  criminals,  who  have  in  the  past  taken  advantage  of  both  State 
-  and  Federal  officials. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  encourage  State  and  Federal  de- 
partments to  form  closer  working  relationships  with  community-based 
organizations  as  well  as  local  governmental  units. 
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H.R.  5613  should  deal  specifically  with  this.  The  bill  as  it  is  con- 
structed now  leaves  strings  untied,  areas  of  responsibilty  not  clearly 
defined,  and  specific  duties  delegating  where  one  goes  when  plans  don't 
work,  when  plans  don't  work  out  as  anticipated. 

The  bill  should  therefore  be  responsible  for  providing  for  a  pro- 
grammatic thrust  that  will  make  for  more  improvement.  But  there 
can  be  no  improvement  where  there  is  no  commitment  to  solving  the 
problem.  Congress  can  and  must  build  this  into  legislation  to  prevent 
crime  and  assure  the  greater  safety  of  the  people. 

If  one  is  to  look  back  in  years  past,  one  sees  LEAA  only  using 
guidelines  and  standards  as  tools  when  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
benefits  for  the  purpose  of  that  particular  Federal  agency. 

Countless  times  memos  were  sent  to  the  field,  only  to  find  that  next 
week  previous  instructions  were  changed  for  no  apparent  need. 

The  research  arm  of  LEAA  was  seen  by  the  police  type  as  "out- 
side." Controls  were  never  given  to  the  National  Institute  groups, 
and  ofttimes  staff  persons  from  that  Institute  would  express  their 
dismay  to  LEAA  officials,  who  truly  did  not  understand  what  reduc- 
ing crime  was  all  about,  unless  you  were  discussing  arrest  procedures. 

Many  units  of  criminal  justice  planning  throughout  the  United 
States  felt  that  LEAA  failed  to  give  the  proper  directions  and  to 
provide  the  proper  guidance  to  the  States  in  receiving  and  evaluating 
plans  and  programs.  However,  in  New  Jersey,  there  was  a  very  close 
working  or  dealing  relationship  with  LEAA.  Both  the  regional  office 
and  SLEPA  were  clear  in  their  directions. 

It  is  also  of  note  to  look  at  the  staff  structure,  and  I  stated  this 
before,  the  makeup  of  the  racial  composition  there. ' 

Part  B  in  H.R.  5613,  section  201,  states  that  encouragement  will 
be  made  for  States  and  units  of  general  local  government  to  prepare 
and  adopt  comprehensive  local  law  enforcement  plans  based  on  their 
evaluation  of  State  and  local  problems  of  law  enforcement. 

Placing  the  planning  in  the  Governor's  body  without  having  a  check- 
and-balance  svstem  and  legislative  review  of  the  plan  and  budget  is, 
in  mv  estimation,  a  mistake.  It  has  already  proven  in  some  States 
that  the  Governor's  office,  and  that  is  the  State  attorney  general  for 
the  most  part,  does  not  necessarilv  make  for  workable  programs. 

We  run  again  to  the  lack  of  persons  who  have  a  broad  understand- 
ing of  corrections,  methods  of  eliminating  crime,  and  the  causes  that 
never  seem  to  be  utilized.  LEAA  has  developed  across  the  Nation 
planning  groups,  but  as  of  this  date  these  groups  still  fail  to  fully 
understand  the  needs  of  the  people  in  reducing  crime. 

And  I  would  say  perliaps  that  the  reason  for  this  is  because  of  the 
composition  thereof. 

Part  C,  revenue  sharing  for  law  enforcement,  section  301:  If  the 
Attorney  General  is  to  be  authorized  to  make  special  revenue-sharing 
payments  to  States,  perhaps  the  law  then  should  spell  out  in  detail  the 
amounts  of  funds  that  should  be  designated  for  specific  functional 
areas :  Juvenile  delinquency  rehabilitation,  adiudication,  and  the  like. 
These  should  be  just  as  important  as  the  role  of  the  police  training  and 
law  enforcement  education.  And  I  would  tend  to  think  that  it  is  not 
spelled  out  in  this  legislation. 
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And  what  you  are  going  to  find  happening  is  that  large  sums  of 
money  ^Yill  be  going  into  police  training,  law  enforcement  education, 
and  the  like,  where  small  sums  of  money  will  then  be  channeled  into 
other  functional  areas  of  responsibility. 

Section  308  will  soon  take  the  place  of  section  518  in  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  That  is  the  nondiscrimination 
section.  This  section  protects  and  insures  nondiscrimination  in  any 
program  or  activity  funded  from  the  act. 

This  section  is  structured  loosely  in  nature,  without  specifically 
spelling  out  the  time  that  the  Governor  should  have  in  securing  com- 
pliance. 

As  you  recall,  all  the  bill  states  is  that  the  Governor  has  the  right 
and  responsibility  to  insure  this  compliance,  but  it  doesn't  spell  out 
how  much  time  that  individual  should  have. 

It  would  be  of  advantage  for  this  section  to  be  more  detailed.  And 
I  am  talking  about  the  role  of  the  attorney  general  as  well  as  the 
Governor,  in  terms  of  areas  he  should  be  carrying  out  as  his  responsi- 
bilities to  assist  the  swift  resolution  of  problems. 

Your  section  402,  the  National  Institute :  the  Institute  has  always 
been  a  coverup  for  police-type  programs  being  endorsed  by  LEAA. 
They  would  always  be  called  upon  to  produce  statistics  to  justify  the 
need  for  a  program.  This  would  come  about  after  they  decided  they 
wanted  a  special  kind  of  program. 

The  National  Institute  had  some  fine  minds.  We  would  see  them  at 
national  meetings  in  Washington  from  time  to  time.  If  only  they  could 
have  been  permitted  to  visit  in  the  field  and  truly  give  of  their  time 
and  their  knowledge.  Unless  teeth  are  put  into  this  section,  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  and  good  manpower. 

Perhaps  here,  under  the  National  Institute,  there  should  be  de- 
veloped an  evaluation  arm  of  LEAA.  However,  keeping  it  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible  from  LEAA.  This,  therefore,  would  be  in  conflict 
with  your  section  515,  A  and  B. 

Congress,  in  deciding  this  bill  and  its  fate,  should  not  initially  be 
concerned  with  differences  of  opinion  over  the  question  of  how  crime 
can  be  reduced  most  effectively,  but  rather  that  the  administration  is 
abandoning  fundamental  commitments  to  social  progress  and  un- 
fortunately twisting  the  will  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  our  great 
Nation  against  meeting  those  commitments. 

The  issue,  therefore,  as  you  see  it,  or  perceive  it,  is  one  of  the  mass 
of  people  who  want  to  follow  meaningful  guidelines,  share  in  the  re- 
duction of  crime,  help  America  to  stand  up  again  on  its  feet,  allow  each 
person  to  be  able  to  walk  the  streets  and  say,  "If  you  perceive  this  as 
worthwhile,  then  H.R.  5613  must  be  restructured." 

But  if  our  people  are  perceived  by  you  as  those  who  wish  not  to 
share  in  the  Nation's  abundance,  as  people  who  cannot  solve  and  will 
not  solve  their  own  problems  to  improve  life,  and  people  who  are  not 
willing  to  work  with  State,  local,  and  Federal  Government,  then  and 
only  then  should  the  bill  remain  intact. 

If  those  who  shape  this  bill  know  anything  about  the  people  and 
the  value  of  their  involvement  in  planning  and  operatinjr  for  our 
advancement,  they  cannot  help  but  perceive  that  all  elements  must 
make  for  a  whole  and  that  the  community,  the  criminal  justice  system, 
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all  forms  of  government  advancing  together,  is  intrinsically  tied  to- 
gether to  accomplish  the  goal  of  assuring  greater  safety  for  the  people. 

Congress  can  then  work  to  incorporate  matters  like  prison  reform, 
rehabilitation  programs,  improved  court  procedures,  modernized  police 
techniques  and  the  like,  if  the  legislation  is  clearly  defined.  Inclusion 
of  citizens  on  all  levels  is  surely  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 

The  National  Institute  can  be  designed  to  be  a  separate  planning 
arm  of  LEAA,  but  a  cross-section  of  thinkers,  involved  to  act  as  a 
governing  body. 

Most  importantly,  the  State  plans  are  being  reviewed  by  the  legis- 
lative body  to  create  better  controls,  with  Congress  acting  as  a  check 
and  balance.  This  to  me  is  a  must. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  appear  before  this 
committee  and  share  with  you  my  thoughts  concerning  H.R.  5613. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
speak.  For  your  attention  I  am  most  profoundly  grateful. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Phillips,  for  a  very 
detailed  piece  of  testimony.  We  appreciate  your  experience  as  director 
of  Newark's  high  impact  anticrime  program  and  the  difficulties  you 
encountered. 

Certainly  I  believe  that  the  committee  will  find  your  testimony  very 
useful  in  getting  at  the  heart  of  this  problem.  I,  for  one,  of  couree, 
am  deeply  committed  to  finding  a  workable  solution  to  this  problem. 
I  think  we  can  both  agree  that  the  fundamental  and  basic  thrust  of 
LEAA  was  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  there  is  a  need  for  Federal 
assistance.  However,  that  need,  I  think,  carries  with  it  a  commitment 
to  insure  that  guidelines  and  goals  are  spelled  out,  to  insure  that  the 
moneys  are  wisely  spent  and  appropriately  distributed  to  all  the  areas 
of  criminal  justice, 

Mr.  Phillips,  I  was  particularly  interested  in  your  references  to 
racism  in  the  administration  of  LEAA  programs.  What  can  we  in 
Congress  do  to  assure  that  racial  discrimination  has  no  place  in  the 
administration  of  this  program  ? 

I  am  asking  you  the  question.  It  is  very  broad  but  I  wonder  what 
comment  you  would  have. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  if  one  is  to  look  at  the  process  that  is  used  by 
LEAA  and  your  State  planning  agencies  at  this  point  in  hiring  of 
personnel  and  if  one  is  to  look  at  the  backgrounds  of  these  individuals — 
because  you  are  talking  about  discrimination,  not  just  in  race  discrimi- 
nation, but  you  are  also  talking  about  discrimination  in  terms  of 
background. 

If  you  are  not  a  police  type,  if  you  have  not  performed  some  type  of 
job  experiences  in  the  past  that  were  criminal  justice-related,  then  you 
are  not  a  knowledgeable  individual  and  you  cannot  deal  effectively 
with  the  problems  that  cause  crime  and  make  for  reduction  of  crime. 

And  this  was  the  thing  that  we  recognized,  that  we  were  having  a 
constant  battle  with  the  individuals.  I  think  that  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  to  make  sure  that  you  have  the  kind  of  cross  section  of 
individuals  that  our  staff  persons,  and  in  meaningful  kinds  of  roles, 
are  doing  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  going  to  make  for  a  more  inte- 
grated program  across  the  country. 

Because,  once  you  get  yourselves  caught  up  in  a  situation  where  you 
are  just  dealing  with  people  who  are  from  one  discipline,  you  are  going 
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to  find  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  kind  of  unanimity  in  thinking  rather 
than  a  full,  open  exchange  of  meaningful  ideas,  when  they  sit  around 
a  table.  And  this  was  the  kind  of  thing  we  experienced  so  often. 

We  would  sit  around  the  table  with  all  police-type  individuals.  And 
I  am  not  stereotyping,  you  understand  where  I  am  coming  from,  but 
1  am  trying  to  be  as  specific  as  I  possibly  can,  so  you  can  appreciate 
what  I  am  saying.  Once  you  sit  at  a  table  and  you  are  out-numbered  10 
to  1,  and  all  of  those  individuals  have  had  some  kind  of  police  experi- 
ence, have  been  in  law  enforcement  most  of  their  adult  professional 
lives — they  see  things  in  that  specific  with  blinders  on. 

And  you  talk  about  the  kind  of  meaningful  corrective  programs 
that  are  going  to  be  doing  things  for  people  while  they  are  incarcerated 
and  they  really  don't  understand  where  you  are  coming  from  and  they 
can't  appreciate  the  kinds  of  things  you  are  talking  about. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Phillips,  you  are  saying  that 
it  is  not  only  the  racial  discrimination,  but  discrimination  also  of  those 
programs  oriented  to  police  rather  than  corrections  and  rehabilitation 
and  prevention  and  detention  and  things  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Exactly.  And  also  the  fact  that  in  years  past  minor- 
ities in  this  country  have  not  been  in  leadei-shij)  positions  in  the  law 
enforcement  field.  So,  consequently,  Avhen  individuals  move  from  the 
active  law  enforcement  field,  into  the  criminal  justice  system,  to  work 
in  planning  agencies  and  your  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, you  don't  have  those  individuals  who  are  Black  and  His- 
panic in  tiie  top  level  positions,  because  they  have  never  moved  from 
the  low  ranks  in  the  law  enforcement  field  up  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
operation  in  decisionmaking  positions. 

So  you  have  a  two-pronged  thing  here.  And  I  think,  you  know,  that 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  really  try  to  ensure  that  there  are  more 
minority  individuals  moving  up  in  the  ranks  of  the  law^  enforcement 
services  in  this  country. 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors,  in  testimony  before  us  told  us  last  week 
that  it  was  their  belief  that  the  administration's  proposed  revenue- 
sharing  bill  did  not  guarantee  either  enough  money  or  enough  decision- 
making authority  directly  to  the  cities,  particularly  in  the  high-crime 
urban  areas  where  the  need,  in  terms  of  the  crime  rate,  is  greatest. 

The  administration's  allocation  formula,  of  course,  has  all  the  money 
going  to  the  States  purely  on  a  population  basis.  Do  you  think  that 
some  sort  of  direct  fimding  by  LEAA  to  particular  localities  to  take 
into  account  the  crime  rate  plus  population,  would  be  in  keeping 
with  what  you  feel  could  do  the  job  here  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes;  I  do,  INIr.  Chairman.  T  think  that  the  impact 
anticrime  program  could  have  been  an  excellent  beginning  for  this 
process.  Here  you  find  eight  cities  that  were  designated  to  receive 
specific  moneys  to  do  a  specific  thing  to  make  for  reduction  of 
stranger-to-stranger  crimes.  So  it  is  specific  moneys  being  zeroed  in, 
being  sent  into  a  city  to  do  specific  kinds  of  things  with  special  kinds 
of  guidelines. 

I  think  if  more  of  those  kinds  of  funds  are  channeled  into  areas 
where  vou  have  high  crime  rates  and  you  know  that  there  needs  to 
be  additional  moneys,  and  perhaps  your  State  does  not  always  see 
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this  as  being  the  case — that  is  the  other  fear  that  I  have  in  terms  of 
the  State  level  being  in  the  position  to  allocate  those  funds. 

Many  times  you  are  going  to  find  that  the  State  politics  are  going 
to  come  into  the  picture  and  it  is  going  to  be  reflective  of  the  decisions 
that  will  be  made  by  a  handful  of  people  on  that  State  level,  to  channel 
those  dollars  into  specific  areas  of  responsibility. 

And  if  this  happens  without  the  proper  kinds  of  guidelines  in  this 
legislation  I  think  you  are  going  to  find  that  you  are  just  going  to 
be  channeling  money  down  to  the  States  and  the  money  is  just  going 
to  be  going  for  naught. 

Chairman  Eodino.  INIr.  Phillips,  those  bells  mean  we  have  to  go 
to  the  floor.  Tbere  is  a  quorum  call.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more 
question  of  you,  however,  before  recessing,  and  then  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  returning  at  2  o'clock. 

That  will  give  the  other  members  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions. 

The  report  of  the  Monagan  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  made  one  finding  in  particular  that  I  would 
like  your  comments  on.  Perhaps  your  experience  in  Newark  can  help 
us  evaluate  this  conclusion. 

According  to  the  Government  operations  report:  "A  substantial 
amount  of  action  grant  funds  have  been  allocated  by  States  to  projects 
which  are  not  directly  related  to  the  criminal  justice  system  *  *  * 
whose  projects  deal  with  unemployment,  vocational  education,  and 
learning  problems  of  children  in  elementary  schools.  All  seem  to  go 
beyond  the  thrust  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  and  are  eligible  for  funding 
under  other  Federal  programs. 

The  diversion  of  LEAA  bloc  grant  funds  to  these  and  other  functional 
categories  (a)  frustrates  the  congressional  purpose;  (6)  is  unjustifiable  in  view 
of  the  obvious  and  direct  needs  of  the  criminal  justice  system  ;  and  (o)  fragments 
Federal  efforts  in  various  functional  areas. 

That  is  the  finding  and  conclusion  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  looking  into  this. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  feel  that  that  has  any  validity — since  it  seems 
to  delineate  what  LEAA  should  do  and  what  these  programs  do. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  the  statement  is  absolutely  correct.  I  might 
add  that  initially,  when  impact  came  into  existence,  one  of  the  first 
questions  that  I  raised  was  :  If  the  moneys  that  are  going  to  be  coming 
to  those  cities  are  crime-specific  moneys  to  make  for  reduction  of 
crime,  and  you  have  to  use  that  money  specifically  for  that  purpose, 
we  recognize  in  the  social  service  field,  many  things  that  happen 
on  the  fringe  of  crime  that  would  eventually  be  coming  into  the  crime 
area. 

How,  then,  can  we  deal  with  those  things  in  the  preventive  manner 
before  they  get  to  the  correctional  matter,  and  you  have  to  deal  with 
that  problem  ?  We  sat  down  and  we  talked  about  Federal  cooperation. 

I  met  with  a  Federal  executive  regional  council,  which  is  made  up 
of  representatives  from  HEW,  HUD,  at  that  time  OEO,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  some  seven  or  eight  Federal  agencies.  Moneys  were 
supposed  to  be  channeled  through  this  Federal  regional  council. 
Moneys  were  to  be  channeled  from  each  of  those  specific  agencies  for 
thinjrs  if  we  saw  a  need  to  have  coattail  programs,  if  you  will,  for 
specific  purposes. 
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In  other  words,  if  we  had  a  program  that  dealt  with  individuals 
who  are  not  juvenile  delinquents,  but  who  lived  in  a  community  where 
we  knew  there  was  a  high  degree  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  we  could 
stop  these  individuals  before  they  came  to  that  point  then  perhaps 
we  could  go  to  HEW  and  get  moneys  for  special  kinds  of  educational 
programs. 

'And  it  was  that  kind  of  program  that  we  were  going  to  work  for. 
However,  this  never  materialized. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Phillips. 

We  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

[Whereupon,  at  12 :10  p.m.,  the  committee  was  recessed  until  2  p.m. 
this  day.] 

AFTER   RECESS 

[The  su'bcommittee  reconvened  at  2  p.m.  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  presiding.] 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Phillips,  I  will  now  recognize  my  colleague 
from  Michigan,  so  that  he  may  address  his  questions  to  you.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson. 

Mr.  HuTCHiisrsoisr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Phillips,  I  was  impressed  by  your  testimony  this  morning,  be- 
cause you  will  probably  disagree  with  me,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
able  statement  in  behalf  of  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing,  for  the 
reason  that  you  have  been  critical  of  the  direction  that  you  got  from 
above  at  the  Federal  Government  level ;  that  there  was  not  any  oppor- 
unity  for  State  and  local  input  into  this  impact  program. 

Of  course,  the  impact  program  is  a  discretionary  grant  program. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Right. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  because  it  is  a  discretionary  grant  program, 
it  is  controlled  from  above. 

Now,  as  I  say,  I  was  impressed  that  your  entire  testimony  was 
critical  of  that  whole  approach  and  that  you  would  tend  to  favor  a 
much  wider  discretion  at  the  State  and  local  level.  Do  you  think  I 
unfairly  state  the  gravamen  of  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes.  Yes,  I  do,  Congressman.  I  think  the  thing  that 
I  favor  is  the  structure  of  having  the  Federal  Government  play  a 
partnership  role  with  the  State  and  with  the  local  officials  in  any  pro- 
gram. My  criticism  of  the  impact  program  was  not  based  on  the  fact 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  involvement  of  Federal  officials,  but  rather 
I  am  opposed  to  the  involvement  of  the  Federal  officials  when  the 
guidelines  and  the  specifications  are  not  there  to  direct  and  to  assist 
as  much  as  possible. 

Wliat  happened  with  impact  was  a  changing  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  of  horses,  so  to  speak.  You  found  that  one  week  there  were 
certain  kinds  of  guidelines;  the  next  week  those  guidelines  were 
changed  for  something  else ;  the  following  week  it  was  something  else, 
which  meant  that  you  had  to  continually  revamp,  revamp,  revamp. 

We  were  not  getting  the  kind  of  information  from  Washington  that 
we  should  have  been  receiving. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Don't  you  suppose  that  is  the  usual  criticism  that 
can  be  made  of  most  Washington  bureaucrats,  that  people  back  on 
the  local  level  feel  that  Washington  is  always  changing  its  mind,  and 
so  on? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  This  might  be  true  but  I  think  here  you  have  an 
opportunity  through  this  committee  that  perhaps  can  offset  those  kinds 
of  things.  Here  you  are  in  a  position  to  develop  a  new  law,  or  to  remold 
the  old  Omnibus  Crime  Act. 

You  are  taking  testimony  from  a  varied  source  of  individuals  and 
organizations  throughout  the  country,  so  you  are  finding  out  all  the 
pluses  and  you  are  finding  out  the  minuses  of  the  old  structure.  So 
this,  then,  puts  you  in  a  position  whereby  you  can  develop  a  new  struc- 
ture based  on  the  kind  of  trial  and  error  thai  has  been  taking  place 
over  the  years  with  the  existing  program  that  you  have  now. 

And  I  think  it  would  be  important  for  you  to  look  at  the  things 
that  have  happened  in  the  past,  and  then  to  use  them  as  guides.  I  think 
it  is  extremely  important  for  you  to  maintain  that  Federal  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  response. 

Chairman  Kodixo.  Mr.  Phillips,  I  am  awfully  sorrj^,  but  there  is  an- 
other c[uorum  call,  and  we  will  have  to  recess  again  briefly. 

[Brief  recess  followed.] 

Ms.  Jordan  [presiding].  The  subcommittee  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Phillips,  I  understand  that  you  have  completed  your  statement, 
and  the  committee  was  in  the  process  of  raising  questions  with  you 
regarding  it. 

I  have  had  the  statement  before  me  and  one  question  that  comes  to 
mind  is :  What  specific  outlines  would  you  propose  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  exercise  its  responsibility  for  the  wise  use  of  LEAA  funds, 
if  we  are,  in  fact,  going  to  go  the  special  revenue-sharing  route? 

That  is  another  quorum  bell.  The  problem  on  the  floor  is  that  the 
Republicans  are  running  out  of  witnesses  who  want  to  be  heard  on  the 
bill;  and  so,  in  order  to  keep  time  going,  we  just  have  quorum  calls. 
But  did  you  get  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  I  did.  I  think,  as  I  tried  to  outline  earlier  this 
morning,  it  is  going  to  be  essential  if  you  are  going  the  route  of  the 
special  revenue  sharing,  for  this  committee,  in  dealing  with  H.R.  5613, 
to  spell  out  very  specifically  and  very  pointedly  in  the  legislation 
guidelines  that  are  going  to  govern  LEAA,  or  in  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, the  attorney  general. 

Ms.  Jordan.  All  right.  Such  as  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Tt  is  going  to  be  necessary  that  the  guidelines,  once 
thev  are  established,  are  going  to  be  flexible.  The  problem  we  have  had 
in  the  past  was  that  the  guidelines  have  been  written  in  such  a  manner 
that  you  can  really  do  just  about  anything  and  everything  that  one 
desires  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

If  the  moneys  are  to  be  directed  specifically  in  a  functional  area  of 
responsibility,  that  legislation  ought  to  so  state.  There  ought  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  money  that  is  going  to  the  States.  A  certain  per- 
centage should  be  for  corrections.  A  certain  percentage  should  be  for 
juvenile  delinquency.  A  certain  percentage  should  be  for  narcotics, 
because  if  you  don't  do  it  that  way,  and  you  just  have  a  broad  overview 
and  a  general  kind  of  "take  it  out  of  thepot ;  let's  give  it  to  the  States," 
what  is  going  to  end  up  happening  is  that  you  are  going  to  have  lots 
and  lots  of  law  enforcement  training,  and  you  are  going  to  have  very, 
very  little  meaningful,  positive  kinds  of  programs  that  are  going  to 
make  for  reduction  of  crime. 
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I  think  the  other  key  area  of  concern  that  you  ou^ht  to  really  be 
dealing  with  is  the  causes  of  crime,  No.  1,  and  the  programs  that  are 
not  so  much  correctional,  but  preventive. 

We  found,  in  all  of  the  data  that  we  pulled  together  in  Newark, 
and  going  throughout  the  country,  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Executive  Directors  of  the  Impact  Cities — what  we  were  finding  out 
was  that  if,  in  fact,  we  were  to  put  most  of  our  energies  and  most  of 
our  moneys  into  programs  that  were  geared  for  preventive  measures, 
we  would  not  have  to  spend  all  the  money  that  we  were  spending  on 
the  correctional  kinds  of  things,  and  also  then  go  into  spending  money 
for  a  new  courtroom,  which  they  were  calling  an  impact  court,  a 
municipal  Impact  court,  which  would  deal  with  Impact  crimes. 

When  we  began  to  express  and  verbalize  this  in  meetings  with 
LEAA  officials  who  had  been  going  along  a  straight  and  narrow  route 
all  these  many  years,  they  began  to  oppose  that.  And  they  began  to  say : 

The  thing  that  we  want  to  do  is  to  upgrade  the  police  departments.  We  want 
to  expand  on  services  that  the  prosecutor's  oflSces  will  be  doing.  We  want  to 
come  up  with  more  computerized  mechanism  in  the  police  units.  We  want  to  put 
.scanner  machines  into  the  patrol  cars  so  that  the  police  units  can  get  to  and 
from  a  point  of  destination  much  quicker,  and  that  will  cut  down  on  the  time 
that  the  policeman  is  out  of  touch. 

These  things  are  good,  yes,  but  I  think  it  is  more  important  to  deal 
with  things  in  a  corrective-preventive  manner  rather  than  just  deal- 
ing with  correction  and  then  dealing  with  the  individual  when  he  goes 
into  the  institution.  Then  you  have  a  heck  of  a  thing  to  do  when  he 
goes  into  the  institution,  in  terms  of  revamping  him  and  reeducating 
him  and  getting  him  training. 

Ms.  J0RD.A.N.  We  must  answer  the  quorum  call.  We  shall  return. 

[Short  recess.] 

Chairman  Eodino.  The  subcommittee  will  resume. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  state  that  if  there  is  another  quorum  call 
we  will  just  have  to  assume  that  they  are  going  to  continue  on  with  it, 
and  there  will  be  no  purpose  in  having  you  wait  on  here,  so  we  will 
have  to  adjourn  until  tomorrow  morning. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Phillips  follows :] 

Pbepaeed  Statement  by  Earl  Phillips 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
please  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  appear  before  your 
committee  to  discuss  the  legislative  proposals  relevant  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  and  my  views  relating  to  H.R.  5613  and 
other  pertinent  matters. 

My  name  is  Earl  Phillips  and  I  reside  at  555  Mt.  Prospect  Avenue  in  the  City 
of  Newark.  New  Jersey.  lama  Psychologist  by  profession  and  have  had  extensive 
background  and  experience  in  the  fields  of  Education  and  urban  problems  with 
special  emphasis  in  programs  that  have  affected  our  cities  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  I  have  been  an  Educator,  a  Psychologist  with  a  State  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram, Director  of  a  City  Human  Relations  Commission,  performed  law  enforce- 
ment work  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Director  of  a  local  Urban  I.,eague,  employed  with 
the  Field  Operations  of  the  National  Urban  Coalition  and  until  November  1972 
was  Director  of  a  program  in  Newark— The  High  Impact  Anti-Crime  Program, 
funded  through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  T  am  presently 
an  Urban  Consultant,  working  with  Industry,  Community  based  agencies  and 
Government  agencies  in  the  area  of  urban  improvements.  It  is  basically  from 
those  experiences  and  those  acquired  with  the  Anti-Crime  Program  (April  to 
November,  1972)  that  I  wish  to,  for  the  most  part,  address  you.  It  is  from  the 


experiences  with  both  the  State  of  New  Jersey  Law  Enforcement  Planning 
Agency  (SLEPA)  and  LEAA  that  I  come  before  you  to  discuss  pending  legisla- 
tion for  the  continuation  of  the  LEAA  organization. 

BACKGBOUND 

Since  you  already  know  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  was  created  by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  improving  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  system  in  our  Nation,  the  principal  means  of  fulfilling  that  task  was  and 
has  been  through  various  awards  of  grants  to  states,  local  agencies,  colleges  and 
some  private  research  groups.  These  funds  (the  largest  percent)  are  given  to 
the  states  for  action  grants  (otherwise  known  as  block  grants).  Approximately 
15%  of  LEAA's  monies  are  awarded  and  these  funds  are  given  as  "discretionary 
funds". 

In  years  past,  small  amounts  were  provided  for  discretionary  funds.  However, 
in  1972  a  very  substantial  portion  of  discretionary  and  research  monies  were 
channeled  through  a  new  initiative  fight  against  crime  called  "The  Impact 
Program". 

Thus,  on  January  13,  1972,  LEAA  announced  the  selection  of  Newark  as  one 
of  eight  cities  which  would  receive  $160  million  to  be  allocated  competitively  for 
reduction  of  specific  crimes.  The  program,  designated  the  High  Impact  Anti- 
Crime  Program,  had  as  its  goal  the  reduction  of  target  crimes  committed  in 
Newark  by  5%  in  two  years  and  by  20%  in  five  years. 

SELECTION    OF   CITIES 

The  Cities  of  Newark,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Portland,  Dallas 
and  Cleveland  were  said  to  have  been  chosen  as  target  cities  because  the  highest 
proportion  of  crime  victims  live  in  cities.  It  was  felt  (and  justly  so)  that  the 
incidence  of  crime  continues  to  increase  significantly. 

The  first  eight  cities  were  communities  with  over  250,000  in  population.  The 
six  cities  with  over  one  million  in  population  were,  therefore,  not  considered  due 
to  the  limited  funds  available  and  feelings  within  the  Justice  Department  that 
it  was  unlikely  that  a  significant  crime  reduction  could  be  achieved  in  the 
nation's  largest  cities.  It  was  important  to  provide  adequate  resources  for  the 
program  (as  stated  before  about  $20  million  per  city)  so  it  was  decided  that 
eight  of  the  fifty  cities  with  populations  between  250,000  to  one  million  would 
be  chosen.  Selection  was  based  on  the  following  assumptions  : 

(a)  Strong  local  administrative  support  could  be  expected. 

( b )  The  program  should  have  a  broad  geographic  distribution. 

(c)  The  greatest  reduction  could  be  achieved  in  those  cities  with  the  most 
serious  robbery  and  burglary  problems. 

Therefore,  based  on  these  criteria,  the  aforementioned  cities  were  selected. 

The  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  the  research 
arm  of  LEAA,  was  responsible  for  the  overall  design  of  the  program  and  for  the 
development  of  a  resource  document,  Planning  Guidelines  and  Programs  to 
Reduce  Crime,  for  the  use  of  the  cities  that  had  been  selected. 

To  assist  the  cities  in  developing  their  impact  programs,  a  general  analysis  of 
the  target  crimes  was  made.  Each  city  wa.s  to  undertake  its  own  specific  crime 
analysis.  The  institute's  effort  was  simply  a  suggested  approach  for  crime  specific 
planning.  It  is  interesting  to  note  from  this  point  however  that  the  "suggested 
approach"  was  one  that  was  being  "strongly"  suggested  to  each  city. 

PROGKAM    GOALS 

It  was  made  clear  from  the  onset  that  all  resources  allocated  to  Newark's  High 
Impact  Program  was  to  be  expended  on  projects  designed  to  reduce  "stranger  to 
stranger  crime"  and  burglary.  Accepting  the  definition  as  set  forth  In  the  LEAA 
Planning  Guidelines  Manual,  "stranger  to  stranger  crimes"  were  : 

"Homicide,  rape  and  robbery,  as  defined  by  the  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 
Standards,  when  such  crimes  do  not  take  place  in  a  social  situation  between 
relatives,  friends,  or  persons  well  known  to  the  victim  are  excluded". 
In  New  Jersey  burglary  does  not  exist  as  a  statutory  offense  and  the  related 
(more  general)  measure  of  breaking  and  entries  committed  was  utilized. 

The  Director  then  (from  May  1972)  began  the  task  of  hiring  the  staff  to 
administer  the  program,  wrote  a  personnel  manual,  rented  office  space  in  the 
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downtown  section  of  Newark  (near  the  State  Law  Enforcement  Planning 
Agency),  completed  an  application  for  the  Planning,  Administration  and  Evalua- 
ation  of  the  program  which  was  submitted  to  LEAA  and  SLEPA  in  June  1972. 
The  purpose  of  this  application  was  one  of  support  to  the  program  In  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  the  overall  program  and  it  would  further  coordinate 
the  allocation  of  all  Impact  action  grants.  Goals,  objectives,  activities  and  citing 
of  the  problems,  accompanied  by  personnel  data  and  projected  cost  data  were 
included. 

MANAGEMENT 

The  staff  of  each  Impact  program  (as  well  as  the  Mayor  of  each  city)  was 
then  given,  by  LEAA  through  its  guidelines,  the  major  responsibility  for  devel- 
oping the  programmatic  thrust.  It  was  stated  OA'er  and  over  that  this  responsi- 
bility lies  within  the  City.  The  basic  data  for  planning  implementation  and 
evaluation  was  to  be  developed  by  the  cities.  The  LEAA  Regional  Office  and  the 
State  Planning  Agencies  were  to  play  a  monitoring  and  evaluating  role. 

THE   BEGINNING 

Our  staff,  which  was  made  up  of  a  Psychologist,  two  Lawyers,  a  Certified  Pub- 
lic Accountant,  a  Social  Psychologist,  a  City  Planner,  a  Criminologist,  a  Systems 
Analyst  and  a  Community  Research  Expert  and  four  secretaries.  Pulling  together 
Data,  we  then  began  to  see  the  job  ahead  of  us  based  upon  a  researched  assess- 
ment of  facts  highly  pertinent  and  specific  to  Newark. 

Thirty  percent  of  our  citizens  live  on  public  welfare,  ten  percent  live  in  public 
housing  projects.  The  work  force  of  this  major  industrial/financial  center  is  now 
comprised  of  over  fifty  ijercent  commuters — the  first  such  city  in  the  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  welfare  reservation,  we  found,  were  expectedly  poor, 
uneducated,  unskilled  and  unemployed. 

The  same  conditions  which  the  Governor's  (Hughes')  Select  Commissiion  on 
Civil  Disorders  found  to  have  precipitated  the  1967  riot  in  Newark,  we  saw  still 
in  existence  in  1972.  Only  now  w^e  found  that  the  despare  seemed  more  and  more 
eased  with  drugs :  alcohol,  heroin,  barbituates.  More  and  more  it  was  expressed 
in  crime. 

Widespread  criminality — organized  and  spontaneous — ^is  woven  into  the  cul- 
tural fabric  of  Newark.  Turn  on  t.v.  or  radio,  scan  a  local  newspaper,  and  one 
is  Inundated  with  crime  stories.  With  numbing  repetition,  like  a  background 
of  informational  Muzac,  we  learn  of  the  outrageous  street  assault,  the  indicted 
ofl3cial,  the  juvenile  drug  bust. 

We  then  realized,  after  careful  considerations  and  review  of  all  the  facets 
of  crime,  a  very  basic  fact.  It  was  simply  that  these  crimes  can  no  more  be 
lumped  together  for  purposes  of  analysis  than  can  measles  and  schizophrenia, 
or  lung  cancer  and  a  broken  ankle.  As  with  disease,  so  with  crime:  if  causes 
are  to  be  understood,  if  risks  are  to  be  evaluated,  and  if  preventive  or  remedial 
actions  are  to  be  taken,  each  kind  must  be  looked  at  separately.  Thinking  of 
"crime"  as  a  whole  is  futile. 

And,  as  the  President's  Commission  concluded  in  1967,  "To  speak  of  con- 
trolling crime  only  in  terms  of  the  work  of  the  police,  the  courts  and  the  cor- 
rectional apparatus,  is  to  refuse  to  face  the  fact  that  widespread  crime  implies 
a  widespread  failure  by  society  as  a  whole." 

So  now,  after  five  years  of  generalized  planning  for  law  enforcement  and  the 
criminal  justice  system,  we  felt  the  Impact  Program  was  announced  as  an  eight 
city  experiment.  Insisting  on  crime-specific  analysis  (of  five  target  crimes)  the 
design  called  for  crime-rednotion,  rather  than  institutional  (or  crime  justice 
systems)   improvement. 

Of  course  such  a  program  implied  that  the  most  effective  crime  preventative 
programs  are  known  and  can  be  implemented  in  Newark  with  some  certainty 
of  result.  Unfortunately,  this  we  felt,  was  not  the  case ;  and  what  was  said  in 
a  multi-national  context  is  equally  applicable  in  our  city. 

The  fact  is  that,  despite  the  years  of  extensive  and  intensive  study  and 
research  in  many  countries,  the  vital  factors  causing  crime  still  escape  unequiv- 
ocal, positive  identification.  As  already  noted,  for  nearly  every  factor  known 
to  be  associated  with  delinquency,  from  "broken  homes"  and  mental  deficiency 
to  overcrowding,  delinquent  subcultures,  child  neglect  and  poverty,  it  is  still 
possible  to  show  at  least  as  many  young  people  subjected  to  such  conditions  who 
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do  not  commit  crime  as  those  who  do.  This  is  often  true  of  combinations  of 
factors  too.  The  ingredients  are  often  known  hut  not  their  proportions,  inter- 
relationships or  respective  influences  on  the  criminal  event.  (Fourth  United 
Nations  iCongress  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  The  Treatment  of  Offenders, 
Kyoto,  Japan  1970  at  p.  21. ) 

Thus,  Impact  began  planning  not  merely  for  control,  but  for  information  as 
to  the  factors  involved  in  crime.  Heavy  emphasis  was  placed  on  evaluation — 
both  of  individual  projects  and  of  crime-reduction  programs  as  well — so  that 
expert  hypotheses  could  be  tested  and  our  knowledge  of  crime  causation  (or 
correlates)   deepened. 

Most  importantly,  Newark  Impact  aims  were  to  create  of  this  program,  a 
cooperative  venture  of  governmental,  criminal  justice,  business  and  community 
interests ;  for  without  the  involvement  of  all  these  people,  it  could  not  succeed. 
The  advisory  board  appointed  by  Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Gibson  was  reflective  of 
all  these  groups.  Furthermore,  extensive  neighborhood  and  family  involvement 
was  sought  in  the  implementation  of  juvenile  delinquency,  corrections,  narcotics 
prevention,  diversion  and  treatment  programs,  as  well  as  in  the  purely  crime- 
preventative  community  programs. 

The  process  of  plan  development  involved  creating,  then  integrating,  compre- 
hensive plans  for  each  functional  area  of  responsibility.  Those  areas  as  defined 
were: 

Prevention,  Detection,  Apprehension — Community 

Prevention,  Detection,  Apprehension — ^Police 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

Narcotics 

Adjudication 

Corrections,  Rehabilitation,  Reintegration 
The  planning  process  included  Definition  of  the  Problem,  Problem  Dimensions, 
Operating  Objectives  for  each  program  component.  Data  Collection,  Analysis  of 
Needs,  Alternative  Solutions  and  Progra/tns  or  Project  Selections. 

For  the  first  time  we  could  see  and  feel  as  Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson  did  when 
he  appeared  in  Washington  to  accept  the  award  for  the  City  of  this  program 
and  stated,  "For  the  first  time,  the  City  of  Newark  will  be  able  to  decide  what 
its  needs  are  to  fight  crime  without  worrying  if  those  needs  fit  into  specific  fed- 
eral guidelines."  We  received  even  sharper  focus  as  to  our  mission  with  statements 
made  by  Jerris  Leonard,  LEAA  Administrator,  "it  is  not  enough  to  apprehend 
more  criminals  and  convict  more  offenders,  as  important  as  those  things  are. 
It  also  is  vital  to  rehabilitate  a  great  many  more  offenders  than  are  being  re- 
habilitated now  in  the  nation's  corections  system."  (LEAA  Newsletter,  Volume  2, 
No.  5).  "The  principal  responsibility  for  crime  control  rests  with  state  and  local 
governments.  Consequently,  we  see  the  Federal  contribution  as  one  of  general 
assistance  which  enables  state  and  localities  to  carry  out  their  criminal  justice 
responsibilities."  (LEAA  Newsletter,  Volume 2,  No.  3). 

As  we  planned  'and  developed  we  learned  that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to 
prepare  a  final  document  to  attack  our  objectives.  We  soon  realized  as  we  moved 
forward  that  the  freedom  of  planning  would  not  last  and  rather  a  very  firm 
"police-tyi^e"  direction  would  be  coming  from  the  Regional  Office  of  LEAA  and 
through  the  State  Planning  Agency. 

THE   EXECUXrVE   DIBECTOB'S    ASSOCIATION 

After  a  number  of  national  conferences  were  held,  the  directors  of  the  eight 
Impact  cities  decided  that  in  order  to  better  understand  the  information  which 
was  coming  from  our  National  office  in  Washington  (it  was  more  confusing  than 
helpful),  we  would  meet  together,  form  an  organization,  elect  a  chairman  and  try 
to  establish  a  meaningful  flow  of  information  within  the  eight  cities.  We  recog- 
nized even  a  greater  need  for  this  when  we  did  convene  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  learned  that  the  guidelines  were  being  used  by  some  regional  LEAA  and 
State  Planning  Agencies  while  others  did  as  they  pleased.  It  was  made  very 
apparent  at  this  point  that  it  paid  to  be  close  friends  with  the  regional  office, 
doing  just  as  they  would  suggest  or  one  would  find  himself  having  great  problems 
in  getting  programs  approved.  The  first  Chairman  (from  Baltimore)  very  mysteri- 
ously resigned  the  directorship  of  that  program.  I  might  add  here  that  he  is  a 
lawyer,  strong  thinking  for  preventative  programs  and  opposed  to  programs 
being  controlled  by  State  agencies.  Once  he  left  (he  now  has  a  consultant  job 
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with  the  agency)  that  program's  control  went  into  Federal  and  State  hands. 
Helicopters  were  purchased  and  most  of  its  monies  are  being  channeled  via  exist- 
ing State  agencies.  The  next  elimination  came  in  Atlanta  when  the  director  was 
asked  to  leave  due  to  a  "conflict"  between  State,  LEAA  and  the  Impact  Director. 
At  this  point,  I  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Impact  Director's  Association 
for  the  Nation.  We  held  one  very  productive  meeting  in  Portland,  Oregon  with- 
out having  any  LEAA  officials  present.  Needless  to  say  the  powers  that  be  were 
quite  upset.  It  was  from  this  point  that  the  Newark  program  began  to  receive 
unjust  criticism  from  both  LEAA  and  the  State  Planning  Agency. 

RESIGNATION 

After  a  preliminary  draft  was  submitted,  returned  to  us  and  corrections  and 
additions  had  been  made,  the  final  draft  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  was  com- 
pleted, forwarded  to  LEAA  and  SLEPA  and  without  written  comments,  r€'jected 
with  a  request  from  Mr.  Joseph  Nardoza,  Regional  Director  of  LEAA  and  Mr. 
John  Mullaney,  Executive  Director  of  SLEPA  to  Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson,  to  ask 
for  the  resignations  of  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  or  lose  the  $20  million 
Impact  Program  from  Newark  ( See  Appendix  1  at  end  of  Prepared  Statement — 
"Gibson  Says  Choice  Was  Aid  or  Crime  Chief"). 

A  summary  of  the  letter  of  resignation  stated  in  part : 

NOVEMBEB  21,   1972. 

Deab  Mayor  Gibson  :  Regretfully  and  under  direct  pressure  from  the  Jja  w  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  and  the  State  Law  Enforcement 
Planning  Agency  (SLEPA)  and  the  threat  of  them  withdrawing  the  $20  million 
Impact  Program  and  placing  it  in  another  city  unless  I  resign,  I  am  submitting 
my  formal  resignation  of  my  position  as  Executive  Director  of  the  High  Impact 
Anti-Crime  Program  *  *  *. 

With  great  advantages  being  displayed  all  around  us  in  the  suburbs  vre  found 
the  people  of  Newark  living  in  a  world  of  denied  expectations.  We  knew  then 
that  we  could  not  with  our  program  cure  all  social  ills,  but  we  were  convinced 
however  that  we  could  do  a  great  deal  to  cope  with  that  Grandfather  of  social 
ills — crime  *  *  *. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  often  overlooked  by  our  federal  partners 
was  the  aim  to  make  and  keep  this  program  as  a  cooperative  venture,  among 
government,  all  elements  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  business  and  oommuinity 
interests.  To  be  sure  we  saw  extensive  neighborhood,  family  and  agency  involve- 
ment a  must  in  implementing  the  juvenile  delinquency,  corrections,  narcotics, 
diversion  and  treatment  programs  as  well  as  all  the  crime  preventative  commu- 
nity programs  so  important  to  make  for  the  reduction  *  *  *. 

We  have  attempted  to  use  the  real  experts  in  developing  this  plan  which  the 
state  and  federal  agencies  so  quickly  cast  aside — the  people  of  this  city,  those 
victims  of  the  crimes — they  are  the  experts,  not  those  many  private  consultants 
that  are  so  often  suggested  for  use  by  our  federal  and  state  partners  *  *  *. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  glaring  negatives  that  I  see  today  lies  in  two 
issues.  The  first  is  a  control  of  local  monies  by  the  Federal  agency  (LEAA).  They 
will  assume  responsibility  once  I  vacate  my  position  and  will  develop  their  "plan 
of  action,"  the  second  is  the  rejection  of  the  plan  that  has  been  developed  merely 
by  saying  to  the  City  that  it  is  not  acceptable  without  reasons  why  the  rejection. 
The  question,  then,  that  I  would  have  to  raise  after  looking  at  the  other  seven 
cities  and  seeing  now  three  (including  myself)  directors  change  in  five  months 
and  seeing  more  control  being  seized  by  LEAA  is  a  very  simple  one.  Is  the  new 
thrust  now  strictly  a  "Law  and  Order"  approach?  Do  those  who  hold  the  purse 
strings  see  this  as  the  only  way  to  reduce  crime?  *  *  * 

The  mandate  that  was  given  to  us  could  have  been  fulfilled  and  as  Mr.  Jerris 
Leonard  stated.  "High  impact  will  involve  all  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
in  each  of  the  cities.  While  details  will  vary  from  city  to  city,"  he  said,  "there 
will  be  these  common  components :  public  education  programs  to  inform  citizens 
how  they  can  better  protect  themselves  and  their  property  ;  *  *  *  new  programs 
to  rehabilitate  street  crime  and  burglary  defendants,  with  special  emphasis  on 
juveniles  and  narcotics  addicts."  It  is  very  apparent  that  the  diseases  of  dis- 
crimination in  our  nation  is  far  from  being  overcome,  racism  still  rides  high — 
whether  it  be  racism  of  color  or  racism  of  background.  Perhaps  if  I  was  more 
police  directed  rather  than  social-.science  oriented,  you  would  still  have  a  direc- 
tor. Perhaps  if  we  had  remembered  our  place  in  the  system  and  planned  only 
with  absolute  direction  you  would  still  have  a  director.  *  *  * 
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A  press  conference  was  held  and  it  was  expressed  at  that  time  the  true  reasons 
for  the  LEAA  and  State  officials  asking  for  the  resignation.  Those  listed  were : 

(1)  The  programs  took  a  preventative  rather  than  a  police-type  approach  and 
because  members  of  the  community  had  been  and  would  continue  to  be  totally 
involved.  A  New  York  Daily  News  article  dated  November  17,  1972,  stated  that  a 
U.S.  Justice  Department  official  said  "His  proposal  far  exceeded  the  scope  of  the 
program  because  he  tried  to  cure  all  of  Newark's  social  ills  with  the  money"  the 
source  said. 

(2)  A  definite  pattern  was  being  (and  has  continued  to  be)  established  across 
the  nation  of  federal  and  state  authorities  establishing  "total  administrative 
control"  of  Impact  programs.  (St.  Louis.  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  and  Atlanta 
already  under  tight  controls). 

(3)  Since  the  Executive  Director's  Council  was  becoming  stronger  and  now 
beginning  to  ask  pertinent  questions  and  make  demands  of  LEAA  to  perform  its 
duties,  there  was  a  definite  aura  of  fear  with  myself  as  Chairman  of  the  group. 

(4)  The  displeasure  that  I  had  expressed  to  the  State  Law  Enforcement 
Planning  Agency  regarding  a  contract  that  had  been  signed  between  (SLEPA) 
and  the  Institute  For  Court  Management  in  Denver,  Colorado  for  a  sum  of  $9,380 
to  design  a  program  for  the  reduction  of  delay  in  the  adjudication  process  for 
County  and  Municipal  Courts  to  be  implemented  with  Federal  funds. 

The  very  brief  (approximately  15  pages)  report  was  of  no  value  to  the  staff 
of  Impact  and  I  expressed  great  concern  over  the  State  spending  Impact  monies 
before  the  director  or  staff  was  hired.  I  later  found  out  that  the  director  of  this 
consultant  firm  was  very  good  friends  with  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Criminal 
Justice  System  ( See  Appendix  2) . 

(5)  The  fact  that  I  was  si>eaking  put  about  the  lack  of  black  and  Spanish- 
speaking  persons  in  any  leadership  positions  in  LEAA  and  State  planning 
agencies  constituted  a  threat  to  the  existing  order. 

(6)  Even  more  glaring  was  the  large  number  of  police-type  individuals  in  key 
positions  in  LEAA  with  the  specific  absence  of  social  service  orientated  staff 
persons,  e.g.  social  workers,  teachers,  psychologists,  etc. 

(7)  Too  much  money  would  be  going  to  community  groups  rather  than  to 
already  existing  government  agencies. 

(8)  Serious  concerns  were  raised  pertaining  to  Local  control  of  monies  vs. 
Federal  control  of  dollars. 

Tlie  reason  that  was  given  (verbal  at  that  time)  to  the  Mayor  for  the  requested 
resignation  was  due  to  the  alledged  lengthy  period  of  time  it  was  taking  to  pre- 
pare the  plan  (even  though  five  cities  had  not  been  approved  and  only  three 
had  been  appro ve<l  at  that  date).  The  other  reason  was  that  "they"  felt  at  this 
point  that  the  director  may  not  be  able  to  administer  the  $20  million. 

TASC    (TREATMENT  ALTERNATIVES  TO  STREET  CRIME) 

Another  point  of  importance  that  should  be  mentioned  iiere  is  a  program  that 
has  worked  very  closely  with  LEAA  and,  through  Executive  pressure  (the 
President  of  the  United  States)  has  forced  its  Avay  into  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion component  of  each  impact  program.  This  program  (TASC)  which  is  a  drug 
program  is  being  promoted  by  the  Special  Action  Office  For  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention (SAODAP). 

Members  of  the  Executive  Directors  Council  had  discussed  this  program's 
thrust  and  had  serious  prohlems  with  it  but  the  Regional  LEAA  offices  made  it 
known  that  they  wanted  this  program  funded  in  each  city.  There  had  even  been 
a  move  afoot  to  get  these  funded  and  operational  before  the  last  eleiction  in 
November. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  were:  (1)  Reduce  the  target  crime  rate  among 
drug  abusers;  (2)  Reduce  drug  abuse  among  target  offenders;  (3)  Divert  drug 
abusers  from  the  criminal  justice  systems  into  a  treatment  system  in  order  to 
interrupt  the  revolving  door  phenomenon  ;  (4)  Provide  an  alternative  to  current 
detention  and  sentencing  modes. 

Operationally,  an  addict  would  move  from  arrest  to  screening  for  drug  addic- 
tion iby  an  interview.  A  urinalysis  is  done  on  a  Frat  machine.  Data  then  goes  to 
the  judiciary,  prosecutor  and  defense  attorney.  If  the  person  is  then  diverted  to 
the  TASC.  detoxification  follows.  Tlie  next  step  is  evaluation  by  a  diagnostic  unit 
and  referral  to  a  treatment  modalit.v.  Part  of  the  treatment  or  medical  services 
are  chemotherapy  or  methadone  maintenance  with  a  centralized  pharmacy.  It 
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was  here  that  we  had  serious  problems.  The  question  was  raised  re  :  the  reaction 
of  the  community  accepting  methadone  as  a  viable  maintenance  to  toe  used. 
•SAODAIP  made  it  clear  that  no  option  was  going  to  toe  given  and  key  persons 
from  Washington  visited  Newark  and  held  meetings  with  members  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  to  "sell  the  package".  The  agency  in  Newark  to  handle  the 
program  was  the  Addiction  Planning  and  Coordinating  Agency  and  New  Jersey 
State  Health  Department.  If  one  was  to  check  each  Imi>act  city,  you  would  And 
plans  under  way  to  incorporate  that  program  within  the  overall  thrust. 

After  leaving  the  agency  it  was  made  very  clear,  through  various  documents, 
letters,  memos,  etc.  .  .  .  that  the  miove  to  have  me  replaced  was  by  design  and  it 
was  racial  in  nature  and  I  was  seen  as  a  real  threat  to  the  continuation  of  "busi- 
ness as  usual".  An  example  is  a  letter  dated  October  13.  1972  from  the  'Regional 
Director  of  LEAA  to  the  SLEPA  Director  on  page  2  where  it  stated  "I  believe 
that  the  Plan  is  salvageable.  Certainly  the  enthusiasm  displayed  toy  Mr.  Phillips 
and  his  staff  will,  with  the  proper  direction  and  assistance,  set  the  Plan  right. 
I  think  that  a  tripartite  crash  approach  is  essential  at  this  point".  See  Appendix  3 
to  toetter  understand  an  example  of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  LEAA  officials 
to  programs  in  the  field.  At  bottom  of  Api>endix  3  is  a  memo  to  Harold  Damon, 
Associate  Director  of  SLEPA  from  Ernest  iMilner  who  was  the  LEAA  New  Jersey 
State  Representative. 

INTERIM    DIRECTOR 

Once  the  former  director  resigned  (under  pressure,  SLEPA  sent  in  their  Asso- 
ciate Director  to  serve  as  an  interim  director  to  coordinate  the  program  and  de- 
velop a  workable  plan  of  action.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  of  March  27, 
1973  LBAA  has  approved  the  Newark  Anti-Crime  Plan  (See  Appendix  4).  It 
is,  however,  of  even  greater  interest  to  note  that  the  plan  that  was  not  acceptable 
to  LEAA  and  SLEPA  in  Novem'ber  1972  is  now  acceptatole  in  March  1973.  In 
making  a  comparison  of  the  two  plans  one  finds  the  following  areas  of  interest : 

( 1 )  In  the  1972  plan  the  functional  areas  'were : 

(a)  Community,  (b)  Police,  (c)  Juvenile  Delinquency,  (d)  Corrections,  (e) 
Courts  and  Narcotics. 

(2)  In  the  1973  Plan  the  functional  areas  are  : 

(a)  Adjudication,  (b)  Detection,  (c)  Prevention,  (d)  Apprehension,  (e)  Cor- 
rections and  Reintegration. 

(3)  All  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  programs  were  distributed  into  other  func- 
tional areas. 

(4)  All  community  based  programs  were  placed  under  other  controls.  In 
the  1972  Plan  there  were  seven  programs. 

(5)  AH  Narcotics  programs  are  now  under  corrections  and  reintegration. 

(6)  As  stated  before,  the  programs  are  now  placed  in  the  plan  differently. 
However,  the  programs  are  not  new,  only  the  controls  are  different.  They  are 
now  absent  of  community  involvement. 

(7)  The  1973  Plan  is  largely  controlled  toy  Government  (already  existing) 
agencies : 

Programs  Number 

County  of  Essex _._ 4                 2,840 

State _  2                 1,036 

Interjurisdictional _._ 1                  1, 178 

Municipal 22                22,014 

Of  which— 

Police _ 13 - 

Treatment  Alternatives  of  Street  Crimes -- .-  1  

Community  agencies 3 

(8)  The  Advisory  Board  which  met  on  a  regular  basis  (at  least  once  per 
month)  has  only  met  once  since  November,  1972.  One  now  sees  the  real  controls 
coming  from  State,  Federal  and  Criminal  Justice  persons  in  the  Newark  area. 

(9)  Initially,  professional  staff  consisted  of  five  Whites  and  four  Blacks. 
Now  the  staff  is  made  up  of  three  whites  and  one  black.  Professionols  who 
resigned  and  have  not  been  replaced  are :  a  psychologist,  lawyer,  certified  public 
accountant,  social  psychologist  and  a  systems  analyst. 
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JUSTIFICATION    FOB   CONTROLS 

The  experiences  that  I  have  gained  in  the  last  ten  years  have  made  me  realize 
today,  more  than  ever,  the  real  worth  H.R.  5613  should  have  in  our  nation. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  attended  a  National  Conference  on  Criminal  Justice 
sponsored  by  LEAA.  All  the  speakers  that  addressed  the  group  spoke  very 
pointedly  about  the  importance  of  reducing  crime  in  our  urban  areas.  They 
talked  about  the  "quality  of  living  in  our  nation"  and  being  concerned  with  the 
reduction  of  crime  on  the  streets.  Even  our  President  stated  recently  that  crime 
must  be  fought  "without  pity". 

Governor  William  T.  C-ahill  of  New  Jersey,  in  March,  stated  to  the  National 
Governors  Conference  that  he  saw  a  serious  battle  ahead  with  members  of 
Congress  who  want  to  change  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 
He  went  on  to  discuss  how  "this  program  has  been  a  dramatic  example  of  how 
States  can  do  the  job  better  than  the  Federal  Government".  He  expressed  very 
firmly  that  he  felt  the  program  should  be  kept  basically  the  same.  He  then  named 
five  examples  of  areas  that  the  State  had  made  great  strides  in.  One  of  those 
five  "was  the  Newark  High  Impact  Anti-Crime  Program. 

Some  of  the  things  that  have  happened  throughout  this  nation  under  the 
banner  of  LEAA  and  the  Department  of  Justice  should  not  have  been  permitted 
to  happen.  Not  by  me — not  by  you.  We  are  at  fault  for  allowing  police  depart- 
ments and  members  of  the  elite  corp  of  criminal  justice  hierarchy  to  continue  to 
corrupt  our  true  sense  of  criminal  justice. 

It  is  true  that  most  cities  need  more  and  better  policemen,  swifter  justice 
and  better  and  more  modern  correction  procedures  that  really  correct.  But  a 
mere  apprehension  of  an  offender  does  not  solve  the  problem  that  caused  the 
crime  in  the  first  place.  The  causes  of  crime  must  be  fought  on  every  front  by 
policemen,  judges,  correction  officers  and  most  important — ^by  the  little  people 
in  each  city  and  town.  It  was  through  this  coordinated  effort  that  the  Newark 
Impact  Program  was  building  upon  when  LEAA  and  the  State  Planning  Agency 
put  on  the  brakes. 

The  staff  of  a  cross-section  of  thinkers  that  we  had  at  Impact  was,  without  a 
doubt,  some  of  the  finest  minds  and  experiences  in  this  nation  in  the  area  of 
crime  rehabilitation.  They  developed  a  plan  of  action,  not  merely  for  control, 
but  for  information  as  to  the  factors  involved  in  crime.  We  placed  heavy  emphasis 
on  evaluation  both  on  individual  projects  and  on  crime-reduction  programs  as 
well — so  that  expert  hypotheses  could  be  tested  and  our  knowledge  of  crime 
causation  deepened  as  we  moved  onward  in  the  attainment  of  our  goal  of  5% 
reduction  in  two  years,  20%  in  five  years. 

As  recent  as  January  of  this  year,  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Standards  and  Goals  proposed  a  shift  towards  community  based 
correctional  programs  geared  to  early  release  of  offenders  on  ijarole  or  probation, 
with  help  in  rehabilitation  from  local  residents  and  groups. 

There  is  no  quesition  in  my  mind  today  that  the  understanding  and  desire  to 
move  ahead  in  a  posture  designed  to  involve  the  people  of  this  nation  in  helping 
to  truly  solve  many  of  the  causes  of  crime  is  not  the  intent  of  LEAA.  At  this 
point  I  would  say  very  definitely  that  Congress  needs  a  check  and  balance  system 
established  over  LEAA.  Congress  needs  to  know  what  is  being  done  and  more 
importantly — how  its  being  done.  Individuals  in  leadership  positions  are  chosen 
for  those  positions  because  they  are  of  the  same  thinking  mode  as  those  who  were 
there  before  them.  Those  in  control  are  strict  law  and  order  types  who  react  to 
police  action.  The  phrase  "without  pity,"  it  seems,  has  become  the  banner  of 
LEAA  and  many  of  the  State  Planning  Agencies.  It  boasts  in  many  ways  the 
"hard-headed"  view  of  life  today. 

NEW    FEDERALISM 

One  talks  of  the  Concept  of  New  Federalism  and  how  the  move  has  been  made 
to  now  bring  the  operation  of  programs  closer  to  the  hands  of  the  people.  I  say  to 
you  that  the  New  Federalism  was  tried  out  with  Impact  programs.  Those  in  the 
Justice  Department  expressed  from  the  onset  the  ability  to  be  creative,  innovative 
and  all  the  other  jargon  used  to  deceive  you.  For  wlien  the  time  comes  to  be 
creative,  use  community  groups  in  an  attempt  to  bridge  Law  Enforcement  with 
Community,  put  the  fellow  who  is  incarcerated  into  a  position  of  learning  while 
he  is  in  jail  to  make  for  a  better  life  when  he  is  released  .  .  .  when  action  begins 
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to  move  in  this  direction  is  is  then  that  you  learn  tliat  programs  are  not  accept- 
able for  varied  reasons  (none  of  which  are  really  justified).  It  is  then  that  you 
realize  that  the  Concept  of  New  Federalism  is  inconsistent  with  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  to  Newark's  Impact  Program.  It  is  then  that  you  realize 
that  an  inter-office  memo  written  at  LEAA  ofiices  on  September  20,  1972  demon- 
strates the  kind  of  thinkers  and  assistance  you  can  expect  if  you  continue  to 
fight  the  cause  of  crime  reduction  in  this  nation.  (See  Appendix  3).  It  is  only 
then  that  you  realize  tndy  that  "New  Federalism"  without  Congress  insuring  its 
effectiveness  is  really  "Old  Control  of  the  People." 

SPECIAL   REVENUE    SHARING 

As  far  as  major  cities  in  this  nation  are  concerned,  the  1974  Federal  Budget 
has  serious  implications  for  the  65  million  citizens  who  inhabit  America's  central 
cities.  Those  hardest  hit  will  be  poor  folks,  near  poor  and  minorities  in  rural  and 
urban  areas.  Newark  will  receive  approximately  8  million  dollars  in  general 
revenue  money  while  losing  about  400  million  dollars  due  to  the  recent  cuts  in 
federal  programs. 

Of  the  total  Administration's  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  outlay  of  268.7 
billion  dollars,  7  billion  dollars  or  10%  of  the  total  left  for  special  federal 
programs  (aside  from  Social  Security,  defense  expenditures,  interest  on  the 
national  debt)  is  earmarked  for  special  revenue  sharing  reflecting  a  proposed 
shift  of  administrative  controls  to  local  and  state  officials.  This  comes  about 
through  the  substitution  of  special  revenue  sharing  for  the  multiplicity  of 
federal  categorical  grants.  States  and  localities  would  then  have  the  authority 
to  decide  how  to  spend  federal  funds  received  for  the  earmarked  purposes  (as 
spelled  out  in  H.R.  5613).  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  opposition  by  minority 
and  community  groups,  and  also  a  growing  number  of  state  and  local  officials 
to  the  loosely  proposed  legislation  in  Congress  to  direct  and  guide  the  expendi- 
tures of  these  funds.  A  Greater  Newark  Urban  Coalition  study  reveals  that 
some  Mayors  are  worried  that  they  would  receive  the  same  amount  of  money, 
or  perhaps  less  for  these  special  program  areas  and  yet  be  forced  to  assume 
total  political  responsibility  for  local  allocations,  a  process  which  they  currently 
can  claim  is,  in  large  part,  a  federal  responsibility.  This  indicates  a  lurking 
su.spicion  of  purpo.sef ul  funding  for  failure. 

Minority,  poverty  and  community  groups  tend  to  view  special  revenue  sharing 
as  an  abdication  of  federal  responsibility  for  national  problems  of  poverty,  race, 
urban  decay  and  crime.  They  believe  there  is  still  an  urgent  requirement  for 
many  of  the  categorical  grants  that  were  introduced  in  the  1960's  specifically  to 
meet  needs  for  poor  and  minority  people  long  neglected  by  state  and  local 
elected  officials.  A  survey  of  the  first  expenditures  of  general  revenue  sharing 
funds  around  the  country  shows  virtually  none  of  the  money  is  being  used  for 
projects  which  directly  affect  minorities  and  the  poor. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  emphasized  that  his  Budget  is  designed  to  slow 
infiation,  avoid  tax  increases,  revamp  the  Federal  grant  system,  and  to  shift 
more  of  the  burden  for  public  policy  decisions  to  local  and  state  governments. 
In  addition,  the  Administration  intends  to  rely  heavily  on  the  private  sector  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  unemployment,  housing  production  and  other  social 
problems,  despite  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  private  sector 
is  willing,  or  even  able  to  do  this. 

This  is  why  legislation  that  comes  before  this  body  like  H.R.  5613  must  be 
evaluated  very  carefully  (as  you  are  doing)  to  insure  the  proper  safeguards 
for  the  public  who  may  not,  at  this  time,  be  prepared  or  even  vdlling  to  handle 
the  mammoth  problems  that  effect  our  national  growth  and  continued  existence 
vdthout  proper  guidelines  and  controls  both  for  the  federal  authorities  as  well 
as  state  and  local  officials  to  follow. 

H.R.     5613     AND    ITS    LIMITATIONS 

After  reviewing,  with  great  interest,  H.R.  5613  it  becomes  very  apparent  that 
Congress  must  deal  fir.st  of  all  with  the  very  fundamental  question  of  con- 
tinuation of  funds  (through  H.R.  5613)  to  aid  local,  state  and  federal  support 
of  programs  designed  to  enhance  the  law  enforcement  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  our  nation.  I  would  hope  that  Congress  will  see  the  need  to  continue  appro- 
priation of  funds  but  I  would  further  express  hope  that  in  doing  so,  more 
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definitive  guidelines  be  established  to  make  for  a  clearer  explanation  of  the 
role  of  both  the  States  and  Federal  Government. 

We  can  enter  into  long  and  thoughful  reviews  about  how  our  anticrime  pro- 
grams under  the  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973  should  be 
defined  and  develoi>ed  in  order  to  be  made  more  eflBcient.  While  this  is  being  done 
(because  it  is  not  spelled  out  thus  far  in  H.R.  5613)  the  program  progress  must 
not  be  halted.  Congress  must  therefore  take  action  to  see  that  the  proper  level 
of  activity  continues  while  better  and  more  explicit  guidelines  are  developed 
by  the  Justice  Department. 

We  do  need  additional  programs.  We  do  need  programs  that  will  better  educate 
those  who  are  incarcerated.  W^e  need  better  programs  to  integrate  police,  com- 
munity and  other  components  of  the  criminal  justice  system  into  a  more  mean- 
ingful thrust  to  reduce  and  even  eliminate  crime  in  our  cities  and  towns.  We 
need  to  be  more  effective  with  our  young  i>eople  and  provide  greater  opportunities 
to  deter  them  from  lives  of  crime  and  violence.  We  should  better  adapt  existing 
programs  to  the  growing  sophistication  of  criminals  who  have  in  the  past  taken 
advantage  of  both  state  and  federal  officials.  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
encourage  states  and  federal  departments  to  form  closer  working  relationships 
with  community  based  organizations  as  well  as  local  government  units.  H.R.  5613 
should  deal  si>ecifically  with  this. 

H.R.  5613  as  it  is  constructed  now  leaves  strings  untied,  areas  of  responsibility 
not  clearly  defined  and  specific  duties  delegating  where  ones  goes  when  plans 
don't  work  out  as  anticipated.  H.R.  5613  should  therefore  be  responsible  for  pro 
viding  for  a  programmatic  thrust  that  will  make  for  more  improvement.  But 
there  can  be  no  improvement  where  there  is  no  commitment  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem. Congress  can  and  must  build  this  into  legislation  to  prevent  crime  and  insure 
the  greater  safety  of  the  people. 

If  one  was  to  look  back  in  years  past  one  sees  LEAA  only  using  guidelines 
and  standards  as  tools  when  it  was  necessary  to  accomplish  benefits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  federal  agency.  Countless  times  memos  were  sent  to  the  field  only  to 
find  the  next  week  previous  instructions  were  changed  for  no  apparent  reason. 

The  research  arm  of  LEAA  (The  National  Institute)  was  seen  by  the  "police- 
types"  as  "outsiders."  Controls  were  never  given  to  the  National  Institute  groups 
and  ofttimes  staff  persons  from  the  National  Institute  would  express  the  dismay 
with  LEAA  officials  who  truly  did  not  understand  what  reducing  crime  was  all 
about  unless  you  were  discussing  arrest  procedures. 

Many  units  of  criminal  justice  planning  throughout  the  United  States  felt 
that  LEAA  failed  to  give  the  proper  direction  and  provide  proper  guidance  to 
the  states  (receiving  and  evaluating  plans  and  programs).  However  in  New 
Jersey  there  was  a  very  close  working  (or  dealing)  relationship  with  LEAA. 
Both  the  Regional  Office  and  SLEPA  were  clear  in  their  direction — total  control 
or  refuse  to  fund  it — ^programs  of  corrective  nature  rather  than  preventative. 
It's  also  of  note  to  look  at  the  staff  structure  of  SLEPA  (no  black  or  Spanish- 
speaking  professional  staff)  and  LEAA  (one  black  and  one  Spanish-speaking 
professional ) .  Neither  person  at  LEAA,  however,  was  in  a  decision-making  posi- 
tion. The  black  was  a  former  police  chief  in  a  town  in  New  Jersey  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  individual  had  law  training  to  his  credit.  Part  B — The  State 
Planning  Process,  Sec.  201  states  "that  encouragement  will  be  made  to  states  and 
units  of  general  local  government  to  prepare  and  adopt  comprehensive  law  en- 
forcement plans  based  on  their  evaluation  of  state  and  local  problems  of  law 
enforcement".  Placing  the  planning  in  the  Governor's  office  without  having  a 
check  and  balance  system  and  legislative  review  of  the  plan  and  budget  is,  in 
my  estimation,  a  mistake.  It  has  already  been  proven  in  some  states  that  the 
Governor's  office  (State  Attorney  General)  does  not  necessarily  make  for  work- 
able programs.  We  return  again  to  the  lack  of  persons  who  have  a  broad  under- 
standing of  corrections,  methods  of  eliminating  crime  and  the  causes  who  never 
seem  to  be  utilized.  LEAA  has  developed  (across  the  nation)  planning  groups,  but 
as  of  this  date  those  groups  still  fail  to  fully  understamd  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  reducing  crime. 

Part  C — Revenue  Sharing  for  Law  Enforcement  Sec.  301(1)) :  If  the  Attorney 
General  is  to  <be  authorized  to  make  special  revenue  Sharing  payments  etc.  to 
states  perhaps  the  law  should  then  spell  out  in  detail  the  amounts  of  funds  that 
.should  be  designated  for  specific  functional  areas.  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Re- 
liabilitation.  Adjudication  and  the  like  should  ibe  ju.st  as  important  as  the  role 
of  police  training,  and  law  enforcement  education.  Sec.  SOS  Avill  soon  take  the 
place  of  Section  518  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  This 
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Section  protects  and  insures  for  non-discriniination  in  any  program  or  activity 
funded  from  the  act.  This  Section  is  structured  loosely  in  nature  without  specifi- 
cally spelling  out  the  time  the  Governor  should  have  in  securing  compliance.  It 
would  be  of  advantage  for  this  Section  to  be  more  detailed,  (the  role  of  the 
Attorney  General)  in  terms  of  areas  he  should  he  carrying  as  his  responsibilities 
to  assist  in  swift  resolution  of  problems. 

Sec.  402 — National  Institute:  The  Institute  has  always  been  a  cover-up  for 
police  type  programs  being  endorsed  by  LEAA.  They  would  always  be  called  upon 
to  produce  statistics  to  justify  a  need  for  a  program.  The  National  Institute  had 
some  fine  minds  (we  would  see  them  only  at  National  meetings  in  Washington, 
D.C. ) .  If  only  they  could  have  been  permitted  to  visit  in  the  field  and  truly  give 
of  their  time  and  knowledge.  Unless  "teeth"  are  put  into  this  section  it  will  be  a 
waste  of  money  and  good  man  power.  Perhaps  here  under  the  National  Institute 
'there  should  be  developed  an  evaluation  arm  of  LBAA,  keeping  it  as  independent 
as  possible  from  LEAA.  This,  therefore,  would  be  in  conflict  with  Sec.  515  (a) 
Ob). 
Congress  and  Its  RespansiMlitics : 

Congress,  in  deciding  H.R.  5613  and  its  fate,  should  not  initially  be  concerned 
with  differences  of  opinion  over  the  question  of  how  crime  can  be  reduced  most 
effectively,  but  rather  that  the  administration  is  abandoning  fundamental  com- 
mitments to  social  progress  and  unfortunately  twisting  the  will  and  confidence  of 
the  people  of  our  great  nation  against  meeting  those  commitments. 

The  issue  therefore  as  you  see  it  or  perceive  it  is  one  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
who  want  to  follow  meaningful  guidelines,  share  in  the  reduction  of  crime,  help 
America  to  stand  up  again  on  its  feet,  allow  each  person  to  be  able  to  walk  the 
streets  in  safety.  If  you  perceive  this  as  worthwhile,  then  H.R.  5613  must  be 
restructured.  But  if  our  people  are  i)erceived  by  you  as  those  who  wish  not  to 
share  in  the  nation's  abundance,  as  people  who  can  not  solve  and  will  not  solve 
their  own  problems  to  improve  life  and  people  who  are  not  willing  to  work  wath 
State,  Local  and  Federal  Government  then  and  only  then  should  H.R.  5613  remain 
intact.  If  those  who  shaped  this  bill  know  anything  about  the  people  and  value 
of  their  involvement  in  planning  and  oiierating  for  our  own  advancement  then 
they  can  not  help  but  see  that  all  elements  must  make  for  a  whole  and  that  com- 
munity, criminal  justice  persons,  all  forms  of  government  advancing  together  is 
intrinsically  tied  together  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  insuring  greater  safety  of  the 
people. 

Congress  can  work  to  incorporate  matters  like  prison  reform,  rehabilitation 
programs,  improved  court  procedures,  modernized  police  techniques  and  the  like 
if  the  legislation  is  clearly  defined. 

The  inclusion  of  citizens  on  all  levels  is  surely  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 
National  Institute  could  be  designed  to  be  a  separate  planning  arm  of  LEAA 
with  a  cross  section  of  thinkers  involved  to  act  as  a  governing  body.  Mo.st  im- 
portantly are  the  state  plans  being  reviewed  by  the  legislative  body  to  create 
better  controls  and  Congress  acting  as  a  check  and  balance.  This  to  me  is  a  must. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  apii>ear  1)efore  this  Com- 
mittee and  share  with  you  my  thoughts  concerning  H.R.  5613.  Toadies  and  Gentle- 
men of  this  Committee,  I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  for  giving  me  the  oi>por- 
tunity  to  speak.  For  your  attention  I  am  most  profoundly  grateful. 

[Prom  the  Newark  Star- Ledger,  Nov.  23,  1972] 

Gibson  Says  Choice  Was  Aid  or  Crime  Chief 

dea'ends  role  in  resignation  row 

(By  Tex  Novellino  and  Dan  Shifren) 

Newark  Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Gibson  said  yesterday  he  has  reluctantly  agreed 
to  the  resignation  of  Earl  Phillips  as  head  of  the  federally-funded  High  Impact 
Anti-crime  Program  rather  than  see  $20  million  in  funds  "snatched"  from  the 
city. 

Phillips  on  Tuesday  said  he  was  faced  with  an  ultimatum  from  the  federal  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  which  supplies  the  funds  to  selected 
cities,  and  the  State  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency,  which  was  scheduled 
to  administer  the  funds  to  Newark. 
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Phillips  said  both  agencies  threatened  to  withdraw  the  funds  unless  he,  the 
only  Black  High  Impact  director  in  the  nation,  and  his  deputy,  Donald  Friedman, 
resigned. 

Corroborating  these  statements  yesterday,  Gibson,  in  "an  explanation  to  the 
citizens  of  my  city,"  said  he  had  "appealed  directly  to  the  White  House"  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  have  state  and  federal  authorities  reconsider  their 
decision. 

Gibson  said  he  will  now  ask  SLEPA  and  LEAA  to  send  a  temporary  director 
of  the  program  to  the  city  until  such  time  as  he  can  find  a  i>ermanent  director. 

Gibson  characterized  the  mutual  agreement  for  Phillips  to  resign  the  post  as 
"the  most  weighty  decision  I  have  had  to  make  since  I  was  mayor  of  Newark." 

The  mayor,  who  said  he  had  been  gratified  by  the  "sensitivity"  shown  by 
Phillips  to  the  needs  of  the  city  in  drafting  his  plans  for  the  program,  added  that 
Phillips  had  not  supplied  one,  but  two  plans,  in  a  futile  effort  to  gain  acceptance 
from  the  authorities. 

"Furthermore,"  he  declared,  "I  did  not  agree  or  support  the  process  that  was 
used  to  force  Mr.  Phillips'  resignation  and  I  will  make  every  effort  to  make  sure 
Mr.  Phillips'  talents  will  be  available  and  used  by  this  administration  for  the 
benefits  of  the  citizens  of  the  city." 

Phillips  had  charged  at  his  Tuesday  press  conference  that  the  reason  his  five- 
year  crime  reducing  plan  had  been  rejected  was  "because  our  programs  took  a 
preventative,  not  a  police-type,  approach  and  because  members  of  the  community 
were  to  be  actively  involved." 

According  to  Phillips,  his  plan  was  to  be  a  cooperative  program  among  govern- 
ment, all  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  business  and  community 
interests,  with  extensive  neighborhood,  family  and  agency  involvement. 

Anything  less,  in  a  city  with  30  per  cent  of  its  citizens  living  on  public  welfare 
and  10  per  cent  in  public  housing,  he  predicted  would  see  the  program  "go  down 
the  drain,"  and  leave  the  same  attendant  evils  of  "more  arrests  more  incarcera- 
tions, more  crimes." 

Gibson,  who  said  program  officials  had  charged  that  Phillips  and  Friedman 
had  "in  effect,  mismanaged  the  program,"  added  that  every  effort  he  made  to 
arrange  for  both  men  to  face  their  accusers  had  been  brushed  aside. 

Gibson,  recounting  those  efforts,  said  after  the  first  plan  was  rejected,  he  met 
for  four  hours  in  Trenton  with  the  SLEPA  and  LEAA  staff  to  try  to  resolve 
hostility  to  the  plan,  without  avail. 

The  mayor  said  a  second  plan  was  then  formulated  in  an  effort  to  remove  objec- 
tions of  the  officials  and  he  met  on  Nov.  15  with  John  Mullaney,  SLEPA  director, 
and  Joseph  Nardoza,  regional  LEAA  director. 

But,  said  the  mayor,  the  officials  told  him  the  second  plan  was  merely  a  re- 
statement of  the  first,  with  only  some  "minor"  modifications  and  was,  therefore, 
similarly  unacceptable. 

"These  officials,"  said  Gibson,  "informed  me  that  the  key  elements  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  on  the  local  level  apparently  would  not  be  in  favor  of 
the  plan  and  therefore  they  saw  no  possibility  that  the  plan  could  be  success- 
fully carried  out." 

Gibson  said  that  when  he  raised  the  issue  of  "mismanagement"  and  asked 
what  charges  were  actually  being  made,  he  said  they  replied  they  were  not 
prepared,  "at  that  time"  to  issue  specific  charges. 

Furthermore,  Gibson  contended,  the  officials  requested  that  "for  the  benefit 
of  the  program,"  the  resignations  should  be  "requested  without  any  public  furor." 

Unless  Gibson  agreed,  he  charged  the  officials  threatened  to  reassign  the  funds 
allocated  for  Newark  to  another  city. 

Gibson  then  requested  a  meeting  in  which  Phillips  and  Friedman  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  reply  to  specific  charges.  The  meeting  as  he  envisioned  it, 
said  Gibson,  would  include  about  10  persons,  including  "the  directors  of  the 
criminal  justice  system."  But  the  officials  refused  to  agree  to  such  a  meeting, 
he  said. 

Finally,  Gibson  said,  when  he  appealed  to  the  White  House,  a  "Mr.  Vander- 
mead"  told  him  he  generally  agreed  with  the  mayor  that  Phillips  and  Friedman 
should  be  heard. 

"However."  the  mayor  continued,  "after  Mr.  Vandermead  talked  to  the  officials 
at  the  Wa.shington  LEAA  office,  I  was  informed,  not  by  Washington  officials,  but 
by  Mr.  Nardoza  again,  that  no  such  meeting  was  possible." 
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State  of  New  Jersey, 
State  Law  Enfoecement  Planning  Agency, 

Trenton,  N.J.,  March  20, 1972. 
Mr.  James  A.  O'Connoe, 
Direotor,  Division  of  Purchase  and  Property, 
State  House,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Deae  Mb.  O'Connoe:  Attached  is  a  letter  from  the  State  Law  Enforcement 
Planning  Agency  to  Mr.  Wechsler,  Division  of  Budget  and  Accounting,  describ- 
ing the  need  to  contract  with  the  Institute  for  Court  Management,  University  of 
Denver  Law  Center  for  a  consultant  study,  and  the  Bureau  of  Budget  response. 
We  are  hereby  requesting  a  waiver  of  advertising  because  public  exigency 
requires  the  immediate  delivery  of  the  performance  of  the  service  and  there 
is  only  one  source  of  supply  that  has  the  confidence  of  those  agencies  whose 
cooperation  is  needed  to  complete  the  project. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John   J.   Mullaney, 

Exeoutvve  Director. 
Attachment — As  stated. 


New  Jeesey  Depaetment  of  the  Teeasuey, 

Division  op  Puechase  and  Teeasuey, 

March  20,   1912. 
Re  Herb  Blumenthal,  Account  No.  100-202-300. 

Consultant  contract  with  the  Institute  for  Court  Management,  University  of 
Denver  Law  Center,  200  West  14th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Purpose :  To  design  a  program  for  reduction  of  delay  in  the  adjudication  proc- 
ess for  the  Essex  County  Court  and  the  Newark  Municipal  Court  to  be  imple- 
mented with  Federal  funds.  The  program  design  will  include  cost  of  implementa- 
tion, time  requirements  for  implementation,  measures  of  effectiveness. 

Cost  estimates : 

14  professional-man  weeks $7,  000 

Per  diem,  50  days  at  $25  per  day 1,  250 

Travel,  5  persons,  rountrip  to  Denver 1, 130 

Total 9, 380 

Harold  K.  Damon, 
Assistant  Director,  Field  Planning  Technical  Service. 


State  of  New  Jeesey, 
State  Law  Enfoecement  Planning  Agency, 

Trenton,  N.J.,  March  20,  1972. 
Mr.  Waltee  Wechslee, 
Director,  Division  of  Budget  and  Accounting, 
State  House,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Deae  Me.  Wechslee  :  The  New  Jersey  State  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency 
has  been  granted  a  total  of  20  million  dollars  to  be  used  in  the  next  three  years  in 
the  City  of  Newark  for  instituting  programs  aimed  at  reducing  street  crime  and 
burglary.  The  source  of  these  funds  is  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 

Because  five  million  dollars  in  programs  must  be  operational  by  July  1,  1972, 
and  a  broad  plan  for  the  use  of  the  total  20  million  dollars  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Justice  Department  within  60  days,  there  is  a  need  to  direct  professional 
expertise  to  plan  development  immediately. 

One  of  the  areas  of  concern  is  the  courts.  The  time  period  available  for  refining 
the  general  adjudication  problem  analysis,  defining  programmatic  alternatives, 
obtaining  consensus  among  the  operating  agencies  involved  and  developing  com- 
plete program  proposals  is  too  limited  to  rely  on  the  efforts  of  operational  agency 
personnel. 

A  proposal  (copy  attached)  has  been  developed  by  the  Institute  for  Court 
Management,  University  of  Denver  Law  Center,  200  West  14th  Avenue,  Denver 
80204.  Tlie  monies  used  to  pay  for  these  services  would  be  all  federal.  Appro- 
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priations  Account  #100-202-000.  The  consultant  resource  has  the  full  confidence 
of  the  courts  and  all  local  offiicals  whose  cooperation  is  necessary  in  conducting 
the  study. 

Under  NJSA  52.at-9A,  we  are  requesting  Bureau  of  Budget  authorization  to 
complete  a  contract  for  this  professional  and  technical  service.  We  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  request  a  waiver  of  advertising. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  J.  Mullaney, 

Executive  Director. 
Attachment — As  stated. 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 

Netv  York,  N.Y.,  September  20,  1972. 
Ernie  Milner, 

New  Jersey  State  Representative,  ME,  CPA,  NYRO, 
Newark  Impact  Cities  Plan  (IMPACT). 

I  have  read  the  corrections  section  of  the  Newark  Impact  Cities  plan  and 
don't  believe  that  allegdly  intelligent,  supposedly  capable,  and  certainly  high- 
priced  staff  could  turn  out  such  a  non-document.  As  proposed,  the  corrections 
component  of  this  plan  is  only  slightly  more  useful  than  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  indicates  more  than  anything  else  that  IMPACT 
has  no  idea  as  to  what  corrections  is  or  what  it  is  supposed  to  accomplish. 

This  is  not  a  plan  and  it  is  not  a  program.  It  is  a  smattering  of  OEO  type  debris 
which  is  neither  cohesive,  substantively  purposeful,  nor  part  of  what  should  be  a 
correctional  continuum.  To  ignore  the  County  jail  and  the  Penitentiary  is  stupid 
and  the  approach  can  be  likened  to  not  treating  a  medical  patient  until  after  he 
leaves  the  hospital. 

To  allocate  $1.2  million  for  establishing  a  junk  yard  to  hire  ex -prisoners,  laugh- 
ingly called  supportive  services,  is  incredible.  Pride,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  DC.  can 
demonstrate  to  all  concerned  the  folly  of  this  approach  and  so  can  the  GAO 
auditors  who  checked  the  books.  It  would  take  le.'-s  than  a  week  for  the  graduates 
of  Trenton  State,  Yardville,  and  Rahway  to  start  .stealing  cars  and  strip  them  in 
an  LEAA  funded  "recycling"  (Yipe!)  plant.  Aside  from  folly,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  use  of  funds  for  such  a  purpose  is  not  authorized  by  the  Statute. 

This  plan  is  not  approved  by  me  and  it  will  never  be  approved  by  me  until 
IMPACT  devises  a  plan  with  supporting  programs  which  are  statutorily  author- 
ized, which  are  correctional  programs  in  nature,  and  which  are  part  of  an  overall 
system  calculated  to  produce  a  specific  and  measurable  result. 

It  is  clear  that  IMPACT  requires  some  high-level  and  professional  assistance. 
I  will  be  happy  to  arrange  this  upon  request.  The  alternative  for  IMPACT  is  to 
stall  their  submission  xmtil  after  December  23  when  I  will  be  gone. 

M     KOLINCHAK, 

Correctional  Program-  Advisor. 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  27, 1973. 
Mayor  Kenneth,  A.  Gibson, 
City  of  Neu-ark,  City  Hall  Bxiilding, 
Newark,  N.J. 

Dear  Mayor  Gibson  :  The  High  Imi>act  Anti-Crime  Action  Plan  submitted  to 
this  oflSce  on  February  12th,  has  been  reviewed,  and  found  to  be  responsive  to 
the  intent  of  the  program — the  reduction  of  stranger  to  stranger  crime  through 
crime  specific  planning. 

The  completion  of  a  satisfactory  planning  effort  enables  the  program  to  move 
to  the  implementation  phase.  As  previously  discussed,  this  letter  of  approval  does 
not  constitute  an  award,  but  rather  approval  of  the  methodology  for  the  program. 
Funding  of  .$20,273,000  for  26  projects  described  in  the  Plan  is  to  be  accomplished 
on  a  project -by-project  basis  over  the  next  two  years  in  conformance  with  the 
Plan  and  tho.se  conditions  that  govern  the  awarding  of  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  Discretionary  Grants. 
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LEAA  looks  forward  to  receiving  your  applications,  through  the  State  Law 
Enforcement  Planning  Agency,  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and  is  eager  to 
assist  the  City  of  Newark  in  pursuing  this  effort  to  bring  about  the  reduction  of 
target  crimes  within  the  next  two  years. 

I  commend  your  crime  analysis  staff  and  the  interim  Director  on  their  highly 
professional  approach  to  developing  the  Plan.  Their  enthusiasm  in  meeting  the 
challenges  over  the  past  year  and  the  cooperative  nature  in  which  they  carried 
out  their  daily  functions  is  gratifying. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  A.  Nabdoza, 
Regional  Administrator. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  28,  1972] 
Steeet  Crime  in  Newark  and  Elsewhere 

The  apparently  forced  resignation  of  Earl  Phillips  as  head  of  the  Newark,  N.J., 
anticrime  program  raises  disturbing  questions  about  the  administration  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Program  which  reach  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
that  deeply  troubled  city.  Newark  is  one  of  eight  target  cities  selected  by  LEAA 
for  a  special  attack  on  immensely  frightening  "str&nger  to  stranger"  street 
crime.  Newark's  share  of  the  $160  million  program  was  $20  million.  Mr.  Phillips, 
a  black  psychologist  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  National  Urban  Coalition 
staff  in  Washington,  hired  a  criminologist,  some  social  workers  and  some  lawyers 
to  look  for  the  critical  attack  points  in  the  Newark  crime  problem.  They  con- 
sulted with  community  groups  of  all  kinds  and,  in  Newark's  tense  racial  atmos- 
phere, succeeded  in  getting  groups  of  blacks  and  whites  to  begin  working  in 
harness  on  problems  that  disturbed  them  all. 

The  plan  they  devised  evolved  from  joint  community-professional  analysis  of 
the  nature  of  crime  in  Newark.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  city's  population,  for  example, 
lives  in  high-rise  low-income  housing,  but  the  percentage  of  the  city's  crime 
occurring  in  such  places  far  exceeds  the  population  ratio.  A  high  priority  in  the 
plan,  therefore,  was  to  provide  better  lighting  around  the  buildings  and  to  im- 
prove tenant  access  to  apartments.  Further,  a  good  deal  of  crime  was  found  to  be 
committed  by  high  school  dropouts,  so  a  prominent  feature  of  the  plan  was  to 
establish  alternative  educational  options  for  the  dropouts.  Another  aspect  of 
the  plan  was  the  development  of  community-based  neighborhood  patrols  and 
neighborhood  probation  centers. 

All  of  this  appears  sufficiently  innovative  in  a  perplexing  field  where  there  are 
no  hard  answers — to  warrant  a  close  look  and  a  good  try.  The  plan  also  seems  to 
provide  some  answers  to  the  LEAA  critics  who  say  that  the  agency  has  squan- 
dered its  money  mindlessly  on  hardware — three  tanks  for  Birmingham  and  a 
plane  for  the  Indiana  State  Police — which  the  police  seem  to  want,  but  which 
has  little  demonstrable  effect  on  cuting  down  crime.  Yet,  having  developed  the 
plan,  Mr.  Phillips  says  he  was  forced  to  resign  because  federal  authorities  told 
Mayor  Gibson  that  he  had  to  fire  Phillips  or  lose  the  money. 

Phillips  has  several  explanations  for  all  of  this.  Racism  is  one.  Another  is  that 
the  Newark  police  department  thought  his  plan  would  provide  them  with  too  thin 
a  slice  of  the  pie.  The  third  is  the  most  disturbing  explanation  of  all :  that  the 
federal  government  is  determined  to  retain  control  of  the  program  and  thus 
wants  its  ovm,  rather  than  locally  chosen,  people  directing  the  impact  effort  in 
the  eight  cities. 

We  are  in  no  position  to  say  whether  Mr.  Phillips'  plan  would  have  succeeded. 
Nor,  indeed,  can  we  evaluate  the  merit  of  his  charges  since  neither  Mayor  Gibson 
nor  the  federal  people  are  talking.  All  that  can  be  ventured  at  this  .iuncture  is  the 
view  that  Phillips'  community  based  process  for  developing  his  plan  seems 
eminently  sensible  and  some  of  his  solutions  strike  us  as  considerably  more  to 
the  point  than  much  of  the  effort  already  funded  by  LEAA.  Thus,  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Phillip.s'  charges  and  the  seriousness  of  the  administration's  attack  on 
"stranger  to  stranger"  street  crime  will  have  to  await  the  disposition  of  the 
Newark  plan  and  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  efforts  in  the  other  seven  cities 
All  who  care  deeply  about  the  problem  of  crime  in  America  will  be  watching  the 
administration's  performance  intently. 
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[From  the  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.J..  Aug.  24,  1972] 

Viewpoint 

"impact"  peogram 

Crime  in  Newark — particularly  the  stranger-to-stranger  offenses  of  rape  mur- 
der, assault  and  robbery — has  left  many  city  residents  afraid  to  walk  the  streets, 
even  during  daylight  hours. 

How  to  cure  the  problem  and  cut  the  rising  crime  rate  has  been  an  issue  of 
contention  for  years. 

Finally,  the  federal  government,  through  a  two-year,  $20  million  grant,  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  team  of  socially-oriented  experts  to  dispassionately  exam- 
ine the  situation  and  produce  the  kinds  of  answers  that  may  bring  real  results. 

The  High  Impact  Anti-Crime  Program,  initiated  in  Newark  and  seven  other 
cities  less  than  three  months  ago,  is  designed  to  come  up  with  more  than  easy, 
stop-gap  solutions. 

With  a  $625,000  planning  grant,  which  also  covers  administrative  salaries. 
Impact  has  been  at  work  on  a  comprehensive  two-year  master  plan  for  confront- 
ing the  crime  cycle  with  long-needed  innovations. 

But  before  the  program  has  had  a  chance  to  demonstrate  what  it  can  or  cannot 
do — federal  officials  aren't  even  asking  to  see  the  plan  until  Sept.  15 — Impact  has 
had  its  detractors. 

The  emotion-laden  cry  of  vigilantism  has  been  directed  at  the  program,  clouding 
Impact's  goals  and  possibilities  before  the  real  work  has  even  begun. 

Distortion  of  the  words  and  intentions  of  Impact  Director  Earl  Phillips  set  off 
a  series  of  charges  that  officially-sanctioned  armed  citizen  patrols  were  soon  to 
come. 

But  Phillips,  a  civil  libertarian  well  aware  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  even 
the  most  well-intentioned  form  of  vigilantism,  has  been  put  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  defending  a  stance  he  never  held. 

Ironically,  Phillips'  misconstrued  statement  stemmed  from  the  most  original 
and  praiseworthy  element  in  the  Impact  concept — the  component  of  community 
participation  and  guidance  in  law  enforcement  that  has  been  sadly  lacking  from 
most  anti-crime  ideas. 

Impact  hopes  to  generate  not  lawless  vigilante  groups,  but  constructive 
neighborhood  associations  that  would  cooperate  with  police  in  the  creation  and 
implementation  of  experimental  programs. 

Phillips,  a  39-year-old  psychologist  and  social  activist  who  headed  the  Essex 
County  Urban  League  before  assuming  the  Impact  post,  hopes  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  criminal  justice  system  and  Newark  residents,  not  to  initiate  the 
kind  of  para-military  organizations  that  are  rightfully  condemned. 

The  Impact  Advisory  Board  reflects  this  aim,  including  representation  from 
local  government,  police  and  courts,  as  well  as  from  the  black,  white  and  Puerto 
Rican  communities. 

The  ambitious  program  is  geared  to  a  multifaceted  approach  that  attacks 
causative  conditions  while  instituting  more  relevant,  realistic  enforcement  tech- 
niques. 

Impact  will  not  be  free  to  fund  any  specific  projects  until  after  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  approves  the  master  plan.  Yet  critics  have 
condemned  it  for  moving  too  slowly,  demanding  immediate  action. 

The  charge  has  also  been  leveled  that  city  officials  were  not  informed  that 
Newark  would  have  to  provide  matching  funds  up  to  20  per  cent  of  the  program 
costs.  The  matching  fund  requirement  was  not  secret — it  is  clearly  spelled  out 
in  the  federal  guidelines — and  may  not  mean  a  drain  of  funds  from  the  city 
budget. 

Phillips  predicts  that  most  of  Newark's  share  can  be  provided  through  federal 
funds  already  coming  into  the  city  through  other  programs,  such  as  Model  Cities. 

Unfortunately,  an  editorial  in  this  newspaper  last  Friday  was  based  on  mis- 
information and  created  an  erroneous  impression  about  the  program. 

Impact,  like  all  federal  programs,  should  be  closely  scrutinized  and  observed. 
And  the  integral  design  of  the  program  allows  for  just  such  a  process  of  constant 
monitoring  and  evaluation. 

Working  with  a  staff  of  highly-trained,  people-oriented  professionals — who 
were  selected  without  the  kinds  of  political  pressures  that  might  have  turned 
Impact  into  another  federal  porkbarrel — Phillips  is  working  to  provide  answers 
in  an  area  where  few  get  beyond  questions. 
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Impact  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  turning-around  process  that  could  make 
Newark's  streets  liveable  again.  The  program  goals  call  for  a  Ave  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  stranger-to-stranger  crime  within  two  years  and  a  20  per  cent  drop  by  the 
end  of  five  years. 

And  Impact  should  be  given  the  chance  to  fail  or  succeed,  live  up  to  its  promise 
or  not,  based  on  the  merits  of  the  programs  once  they  are  implemented. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Our  next  witness  today  is  Marshall  J.  Hartman, 
director  of  Defender  Services  for  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Associations. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MARSHALL  J.  HARTMAN,  DIRECTOR  OF  DEFENDER 
SERVICES  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  LEGAL  AID  AND  DEFENDER 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Hartman.  Thank  you  veiy  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Frank  Jones,  the  executive  director,  could  not  be  with  us  today  and 
I  am  presenting  this  on  behalf  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association. 

The  purpose  of  the  statement  is  to  place  this  before  the  subcom- 
mittee  

Chairman  Eodino.  You  may  sit,  if  you  wish.  If  you  feel  more  com- 
fortable standing,  it  is  as  you  please. 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  purpose  of  our  statement  today  is  to  place  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  our  views  with  respect  to  legislative  proposals 
relating  to  the  LEAA  administration  and  specifically  to  the  proposed 
Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973. 

Our  organization  was  formed  in  1911  and  presently  counts  as  mem- 
bers about  1,000  legal  aid  and  defender  offices.  We  provide  technical 
assistance  to  communities  and  to  lawyers  working  in  the  legal  assist- 
ance field  to  help  serve  the  indigents. 

We  are  especially  pleased  to  appear  today  before  the  subcommittee, 
because  we  have  recently  completed  and  just  published  a  study  of 
LEAA  as  it  relates  to  the  defender  function.  It  is  entitled :  "The  Dol- 
lars and  Sense  of  Justice."  And  I  ask  that  that  be  appended  to  our 
testimony  today. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

We  will,  of  course,  Mr.  Hartman,  insert  your  statement  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Thank  you. 

We  ask  that  the  book  be  made  a  part  of  our  testimony,  if  that  would 
be  acceptable. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Without  objection. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Hartman  is  at  p.  522  and  "The  Dollars  and 
Sense  of  Justice"  is  at  p.  536.] 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  study  briefly  traces  the  development  of  LEAA 
from  1969  to  the  present  date  and  points  out  several  salient  things. 

First  of  all,  it  points  out  that  defenders  received,  over  the  first  3- 
year  period  of  LEAA's  existence,  less  than  1  percent  of  all  the  funds 
allocated  by  LEAA.  This  includes  bloc  grante,  discretionary  grants, 
and  the  institute. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  small  percentage  of  funds  being  received 
by  defenders,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Congress  failed  to  in- 
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sert  the  word  "defender"  into  the  bill  or  make  any  reference  in  the 
original  bill  to  defense  of  the  indigent  or  public  defense  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Our  position  would  be  that  we  would  like  to  have  included  in  the 
present  legislation  some  reference  to  the  term  "defender."  And  having 
studied  the  new  bill,  the  administration  bill,  I  find  that  again,  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  word  "defender"  in  the  bill,  and  that  creates 
problems  for  us. 

The  defender  movement  in  this  country  is  relatively  new.  Actually, 
prior  to  Gideon  v.  Wainwright,  in  1963,  there  were  no  defenders; 
there  were  very  few  organized  defender  offices.  But  of  course,  as  you 
all  know,  prior  to  Gideon  you  really  didn't  need  a  lawyer  for  a  poor 
person  unless  he  was  charged  with  a  capital  offense. 

When  Gideon  came  down  in  1963,  stating  that  every  felon  was  en- 
titled to  counsel,  free  counsel,  if  he  couldn't  afford  it,  suddenly  the 
public  defenders'  offices  blossomed  over  the  country  and  today  we  have 
over  450.  However,  we  are  only  talking  about  felony  cases.  The  present 
crisis — ^and  the  main  rationale  and  reason  why  we  are  asking  the  sub- 
committee to  ensure  that  defenders  get  mentioned  in  this  bill  is  because 
a  new  crisis  has  erupted  in  the  criminal  justice  system  today. 

And  that  is  because  of  the  case  of  Arge^^singer  v.  Hamlin^  which  came 
down  in  July  of  1972.  That  case  held,  as  you  know,  that  from  now 
on  no  defendant  can  be  imprisoned  without  the  assistance  of  counsel. 

Now,  in  terms  of  sheer  numbers,  when  we  talked  about  people 
charged  with  capital  offenses  there  were  very  few  people  involved. 
However,  when  we  talk  about  felons  we  are  talking  about  200,000  cases 
a  year,  because  defenders  handle  roughly  60  percent  of  the  business  in 
the  court  system. 

There  are  about  350,000  felonies ;  so  probably  about  200,000  felons 
were  handled. 

When  you  talk  about  misdemeanore,  as  you  do  after  Argersinger, 
you  are  talking  about  6  million  misdemeanors  a  year.  And  my  guess  is 
that  we  will  have  to  handle  about  3  million. 

The  present  capability  in  the  defender  movement  today  is  inade- 
quate to  handle  that  load.  And  so  that  is  one  reason  why  we  are  asking 
the  Congress  to  ensure  that  in  this  bill,  defenders  are  mentioned  and 
it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  congressional  intent  to  fund  defenders  out 
of  LEAA  moneys. 

Now,  we  received  a  grant  from  LEAA,  a  small  grant,  to  conduct  a 
national  defender  survey,  to  determine  what  is  out  there,  what  are  the 
needs  of  indigents?  And  can  the  country  handle  the  problems  of 
Argersingerf 

We  do  have  some  data  from  that  study.  And  I  quote : 

Over  50  percent  of  the  judges  who  were  surveyed  stated  that  they  did  not 
provide  counsel  prior  to  Argersinger  for  misdemeanor  cases.  About  40  percent 
said  that  they  did  not  have  funds  to  finance  the  decision  in  Argersinger.  More- 
over, field  studies  conducted  by  the  survey  showed  what  they  were  doing  in 
some  States  was  just  not  putting  people  in  jail,  because  there  were  no  counsel 
available. 

So  really  it  was  a  national  crisis  created  by  Argersinger.  Now  States 
want  to  do  things. 

I  received  a  call  to  meet  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  Alabama,  and  I 
personally  flew  down  to  Alabama.  And  what  they  wanted  to  do  was 
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to  set  up  a  statewide  defender  system  very  quickly  with  LEAA  funds, 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  Argersinger. 

A  number  of  States  this  year  set  up  statewide  defender  systems  in 
response  to  Argersinger — Nevada,  Vermont,  Missouri,  Kentucky.  Al- 
most every  jurisdiction  is  reconsidering  its  capability  in  order  to  meet 
this  challenge. 

Now,  the  other  problem,  apart  from  the  fact  that  you  have  to  have 
defenders  now  in  every  case,  even  misdemeanors,  is  that  the  scope  of 
counsel  has  been  expanded. 

In  the  old  days,  when  I  first  began  as  a  public  defender,  you  worried, 
about  the  client  in  your  courtroom.  That  was  it.  Now  you  have 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  ABA  guidelines,  and  the  new  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  sug- 
gesting that  the  lawyer  has  to  begin  very  early,  as  early  as  private 
counsel  begins.  This  is  when  a  man  is  first  suspected  of  being  involved 
in  a  case.  Then,  the  lawyer  must  stay  with  that  client  and  represent 
him  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings,  preliminary  hearings,  lineups, 
interrogations,  pretrial  motions,  bail  hearings,  diversionary  programs, 
pretrial  relief  of  all  which,  by  the  way,  if  you  can  get  the  defendant 
out  of  the  criminal  justice  system  early  enough — you  save  a  lot  of  time 
effort  and  money  apart  from  helping  the  individual,  and  the  lawyer 
has  to  stay  with  him  all  the  way  through  until  the  case  is  appealed,  and 
if  there  is  a  collateral  attack  or  postconviction  release,  he  has  to  be  in 
that  stage,  too. 

So  you  have  a  tremendously  expanded  role  of  counsel. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  At  that  point,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  now  are 
seeing  that  the  administration  is  cutting  back  on  legal  services,  how 
does  this  affect  the  program  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Well,  I  would  say  that  I  can't  believe  that  the  cut- 
back in  legal  services,  which  is  civil  in  nature,  has  any  relationship  to 
the  constitutional  mandate  to  provide  defense  counsel  in  criminal 
cases.  I  mean,  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  administration  is  oper- 
ating in  the  legal  services  field,  but  there  is  a  separate  entity  we  are 
talking  about. 

We  are  talking  about  here  a  sixth  amendment  right  to  counsel, 
which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  stated  last  year,  means  that  no 
person  can  be  imprisoned  without  assistance  of  counsel.  So,  it  is  not  a 
desirable  goal.  It  is  a  mandatory  goal  under  our  Constitution. 

And  so  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  said  you  have  to  have  orders? 
The  only  question  is  :  how  do  you  get  them  ?  Where  do  the  funds  come 
from  and  how  do  you  set  them  up  ? 

In  the  case  of  most  States  now,  the  trend  is  toward  statewide 
defender  systems,  in  my  view.  And  we  also  would  like  to  append  to 
our  testimony  an  article  written  by  Nancy  Goldberg  and  myself, 
entitled:  "The  Impact  of  Argersinger."  It  is  in  the  blue  NLADA 
Briefcase.  ,Tust  a  short  article  but  it  discusses  the  impact  of  Arger- 
singer and  talks  about  budget  and  manpower  requirements  and  the 
need  for  funding  of  these  areas. 

So  I  think  we  are  talking  about  a  different  ball  game  here.  We  are 
talking  about  a  constitutional  mandate. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  further  that  although  the  word  "defender"  was 
not  in  the  bill,  LEAA  has  done  a  lot  of  things  for  defenders  since  it 
began. 
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In  addition  to  being  Director  of  Defender  Services  at  NLADA,  I 
also  hold  an  elective  position  as  president  of  the  Illinois  Public 
Defender  Association.  That  association  received  a  $2  million  grant 
from  Illinois  Law  Enforcement  Commission,  the  SPA  in  Illinois,  to 
set  up  a  statewide  defender  system,  which  we  did.  And  we  did  a  lot  of 
things  with  that  statewide  defender  system. 

We  did  a  trial  project  for  seven  counties  near  Cairo,  where  two  de- 
fenders, full  time,  rode  circuit  over  seven  counties  with  part  time 
assigned  counsel.  That  has  been  hailed  as  a  good  example  of  a  fine 
program. 

We  also  set  up  training  seminars  for  defenders.  We  did  appeals  over 
the  States,  a  thousand  appeals,  and  did  a  number  of  other  things 
which  I  have  attached  in  our  statement. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  3  years  that  program  was  picked  up  by  the 
State  legislature,  so  this  was  an  excellent  example.  I  think  that  Dean 
John  Irving  referred  to  it  in  his  testimony  last  week.  Because  he  was 
then  the  executive  director  of  ILEC  when  that  grant  was  awarded 
and  he  insisted  on  that  grant. 

There  was  an  excellent  example  6f  seed  money  of  LEAA  going  into 
the  States  for  defender  purposes,  the  project  proving  itself  out  and 
then  the  State  legislature  picking  it  up  and  funding  it. 

Now,  perhaps  in  view  of  the  time  element,  I  ought  to  get  a  little  bit 
into  the  bill  itself. 

Chairman  Kodino.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  you  can  in  the  next  10 
minutes,  please  make  comments  about  the  bill,  because  I  may  have  a 
few  questions  for  you.  I  think  I  will  have  to  recess  no  later  than  3 :15, 
or  at  least  have  someone  else  assume  the  chair  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hartman.  OK ;  fine. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  get  into  the  'bill  at  this  point. 

I  might  state  that,  as  I  said,  a  lot  of  defender  programs  were  funded 
by  LEAA  and  we  just  recently  received  the  latest  figures  from  LEAA, 
showing  that  allocations  for  the  court  function  are  up  this  year. 

So  that  perhaps  there  is  a  trend  toward  funding  defender  services 
a  little  bit  more. 

The  bill,  however,  gives  us  some  trouble  in  this  sense.  And  I  am  on 
page  7  of  my  statement. 

The  first  problem  of  the  bill  for  us  is  simply  this :  In  the  definition 
section,  which  is  601,  the  term  "defender"  isn't  there. 

Now,  the  term  most  often  used  in  the  bill  is  "law  enforcement." 
There  are  two  views.  One  is  that  I  feel  defenders  are  part  of  the  law 
enforcement,  because  under  the  sixth  amendment  there  must  be  a 
defense  of  the  indigent  accused.  And  therefore  the  law-enforcement 
system  in  our  country  means  legal  prosecution,  impartial  judiciary, 
and  also  a  vigorous  defense  of  the  accused. 

Nevertheless,  when  they  described  in  the  bill  the  activities  which 
law  enforcement  can  cover,  the  activity  of  defending  the  indigent  ac- 
cused wasn't  there.  And  we  would  request  that  the  term  be  in  there, 
that  it  be  very  clear  in  the  bill  that  money  can  be  funded  to  defenders. 

I  say  that  because  without  it  being  in  the  bill  you  deal  with  people 
at  the  State  planning  agency  level,  and  they  say,  "Why  should  we  give 
money  to  defenders?  You  are  the  enemy.  You  are  obstructing  the 
criminal  justice  system.  If  Congress  would  have  wanted  you  to  have 
money  they  would  have  put  it  in  the  bill." 

93-629  O  -  73  -  33 
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We  are  here  today  to  assure  that,  given  the  Argersi/nger  challenge, 
the  Congress  makes  it  very  clear  that  they  are  going  to  fund  defenders, 
and  they  put  it  in  the  bill. 

Now,  in  section  303 — I  am  on  page  9  of  my  statement,  and  I  am 
skimming  over — in  section  303(b),  this  relates  to  the  description  of  a 
comprehensive  plan. 

Again,  in  describing  a  comprehensive  plan,  the  word  "defender"  or 
the  activity  "defense  of  the  indigent  accused,"  is  not  present.  That 
would  mean,  therefore,  that  a  State  could  work  up  a  plan,  present  it, 
and  in  that  plan  they  would  fund  police,  prosecutions,  corrections,  and 
not  the  defense  function.  And  we  feel  that  no  plan  can  truly  be  com- 
prehensive unless  the  defender  is  represented.  Otherwise  what  you 
have  is  an  overburdening  of  the  system  at  one  end. 

You  have  a  lot  of  people  arrested  and  then  they  get  funneled  into 
detention  centers  and  there  are  no  defense  lawyers  there  to  carry  the 
cases  forward. 

I  know  just  on  a  personal  note,  I  used  to  work  on  the  juvenile  court 
of  Cook  County  before  I  became  a  public  defender.  I  recall  then  that 
at  one  time  I  was  the  only  defense  lawyer  there,  in  a  sense,  to  defend 
people.  The  judges  used  to  wait.  There  would  be  five  courtrooms  for 
them  and  they  would  be  sitting  waiting,  until  I  got  into  the  next  court- 
room, because  there  weren't  enough  defender  people  around.  And  that 
may  save  money  on  defenders'  salaries,  but  look  in  terms  of  court  per- 
sonnel, witness  waiting,  bailiffs,  clerks,  et  cetera.  So  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  you  have  to  have  defenders  there.  And  therefore,  we  feel 
that  in  a  comprehensive  plan  defenders  ought  to  be  mentioned. 

Similarly,  in  paragraph  M  of  601,  when  they  discuss  "comprehen- 
sive," again,  the  word  "comprehensive,"  we  would  like  to  include  de- 
fense of  the  indigent  accused,  or  some  reference  to  the  defense  func- 
tion. 

Now^,  I  am  on  page  10  of  our  statement.  In  section  301  (b)  the  admin- 
istration presents  a  list  of  the  purposes  for  which  grants  may  be 
provided. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  to  look  at  this.  If  we  just  look  at  what  they 
have  in  the  bill,  in  the  administration  bill,  I  suggest  that  we  need  an- 
other parag:raph,  either  paragraph  15  or  whatever,  which  would  add 
as  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  grants  may  be  authorized  the  im- 
provement and  establishment  of  defender  svstems. 

At  present  everybody  is  mentioned  but  the  defense.  And  so  I  ask 
that  be  added  as  paragraph  15,  establishment  and  improvement  of 
defender  systems. 

Another  way  to  look  at  that  problem  is  to  perhaps  redraft  that 
whole  section.  And  there  are  other  bills,  for  example.  Senate  bill  3050- 
or  3492,  which  described  the  kinds  of  things  which  ought  to  be  fimded 
out  of  grants  and  they  just  say  that  vou  have  to  fimd  all  phases  of  the 
criminal  iustice  svstem,  like  corrections,  police,  courts,  without  being 
verv  specific  on  what  each  ono  should  entail.  These  bills  include  de- 
fenders as  one  of  the  items  included  within  the  courts  function.^ 

Section  306(a)  sup-jrests  that  there  be  a  passthrouffh  provision  in  the 
States,  and  T  wanted  to  discuss  that  just  for  a  minute. 

Attorney  General  Kleindienst,  in  a  speech  before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attornevs  General,  suggested  that  courts  receive  15  to  20 
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percent  of  the  moneys  of  LEAA.  In  section  306(a)  the  proposal  sug- 
gests that  30  percent  of  the  funds  given  to  the  States  be  retained  for 
statewide  functions  like  corrections,  courts,  and  higher  education. 

Corrections  already  receive  over  20  percent  of  the  "pie."  If  only  30 
percent,  reserved  to  the  States,  is  allowed  for  the  purposes  of  correc- 
tions, courts,  and  higher  education  you  will  never  get  courts  up  to 
the  level  of  15  to  20  percent. 

So  I  would  suggest  first  that  this  passthrough  be  abolished.  I  see 
no  reason  for  money  going  into  the  State  to  be  then  categorically 
broken  down  to  localities.  I  think  the  State  should  be  able  to  utilize 
it  statewide  if  it  sees  that  as  the  need  or  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  pass- 
through  that  it  be  a  50-percent  passthrough ;  that  is,  the  State  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  50  percent  for  statewide  purposes  and  maybe  50  per- 
cent for  passthrough. 

With  respect  to  section  304,  I  have  one  important  note  to  make  and 
that  is  simply  this :  Section  304 — ^the  language  does  not  mention  that 
the  people  who  can  apply  for  grants  should  include  not-for-profit 
corporations  or  nonprofit  organizations. 

Elsewhere  in  the  act,  where  it  talks  about  discretionary  funds,  in 
306(2) ,  it  says  that  nonprofit  organizations  may  apply  for  discretion- 
ary funds.  I  would  ask  that  the  same  language  that  is  in  306(2)  be 
added  into  304  so  that  it  is  very  clear  that  not  only  can  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations receive  discretionary  funds,  but  also  the  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations may  receive  State  level  funds.  You  know,  through  the  bloc 
grant  or  revenue  sharing  or  whatever. 

This  is  very  important  to  defenders  because,  for  example,  the  ex- 
ample I  gave  about  the  Illinois  defender,  the  public  defender  associa- 
tion, getting  money,  $2  million — that  was  a  not-for-profit  organization. 
And  under  this  new  legislation  they  would  be  out  of  the  box  and  not 
able  to  receive  any  grants. 

With  respect  to  the  declarations  and  purposes  preamble  to  the  act, 
it  talks  about  reducing  and  preventing  crime  and  delinquency.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  goal  of  LEAA.  I  also  suggest  that  given  the 
framework  and  fabric  of  our  American  society,  another  goal,  equally 
important,  is  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  And  I 
think  that  the  preamble  and  declaration  of  purpose  of  the  act  ought 
to  reflect  not  only  the  goal  of  reducing  and  preventing  crime,  but  also 
the  goal  of  improving  the  criminal  justice  system  and  the  quality  of 
justice  in  this  country. 

Now,  the  final  thing  that  I  want  to  mention  has  to  do  with  section 
204.  That  has  to  do  with  a  problem  which  was  mentioned  this  morning 
earlier.  It  has  to  do  with  how  moneys  are  released. 

Under  section  204,  all  that  a  State  would  have  to  do  to  get  its  money 
would  be  to  file  a  comprehensive  plan.  And  then  what  would  occur  is 
that  the  moneys  will  be  released  to  the  State.  Then,  under  this  pro- 
vision if  the  Attorney  General  cybject^d  or  did  not  like  parts  of  the 
plan  he  could  make  his  remarks  in  the  Federal  Register. 

It  occurred  to  us  that,  given  the  kind  of  criticism  that  LEAA  has 
received  in  the  past  and  given  also  the  fact  that  some  States  have 
spent  a  lot  of  money  for  defenders  but  other  States  have  never  spent 
any  money  for  defense  of  the  indigent.  There  are  some  States  which 
to  this  day  still  force  their  lawyers  to  take  cases  on  the  basis  of  noblesse 
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oblige,  without  pay.  Those  States  don't  have  organized  defenders  sys- 
tems. I  would  be  very  nervous  if  the  money  was  allowed  to  be  given  to 
those  States  without  any  kind  of  guidelines  saying  that  the  defense  of 
ought  to  be  funded  as  well  out  of  these  funds. 

And  so  I  believe  that  the  present  system,  where  LEAA  has  at  least 
a  reviewing  power  over  the  comprehensive  plan  before  the  funds  are 
released,  ought  to  be  retained.  I  think  that  even  if  you  have  a  kind  of 
special  revenue  sharing  package — after  all,  this  is  special  revenue 
sharing.  These  funds  are  designated  specifically  for  law  enforcement. 
That  is  not  the  case  with  general  revenue  sharing.  And,  as  long  as  you 
are  specifically  designating  for  law  enforcement,  as  long  as  you  are 
making  the  States  file  comprehensive  plans  I  would  go  one  step  further 
and  have  these  plans  receive  prior  approval  by  LEAA  before  they  are 
funded. 

One  personal  note :  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  National  Center  of 
State  Courts  in  Denver  last  year,  and  then  they  had  roundtable  dis- 
cussions and  I  was  present.  And  two  chief  justices  of  State  courts  stated 
that  they  had  been  on  their  boards  in  States  and  they  had,  you  know, 
wanted  things  for  their  courts,  and  they  were  outvoted  on  the  policy 
boards.  And  then  they  didn't  get  what  they  needed  to  run  their  court 
system. 

The  advice  given  to  them  at  that  meeting  was;  well,  then,  appeal 
to  the  regional  administrator  and  state  that  the  plan  is  not  compre- 
hensive. In  that  way  they  will  put  pressure  on  the  State  to  insure  that 
it  is  a  comprehensive  plan. 

As  a  defender,  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  States  include  defenders 
and  defense  of  the  indigent  in  their  plans.  For  that  reason  I  think 
there  should  be  prior  approval. 

The  final  item  I  mentioned,  too,  just  for  a  moment  is  under  education 
and  training  and  the  other  items  are  in  the  statement.  Under  education 
and  training  there  were  some  funds  called  LEEP  funds.  There  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  law  students  who  wanted  to  enter  the 
criminal  justice  system  as  criminal  justice  planners  could  qualify  under 
LEEP  funds. 

It  is  my  view  that  it  is  important  to  recruit  people  into  the  criminal 
justice  system,  not  speaking  now  only  as  a  defender,  but  as  part  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  And  if  LEEP  money  is  available  it  should 
be  available  as  well  to  people  who  want  to  enter  law  school  and  want 
to  serve  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Under  the  present  proposal  that  is  not  possible. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Well,  it  is  not  clear  from  the  statute  that  this  is  not 
allowed  and  it  has  never  really  been  interpreted  either  way. 

Chairman  Rodino.  It  has  not  been  categorized. 

Mr.  Hartman.  That  is  true  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  very  clear. 
In  fact,  on  page  19  of  our  statement  we  propose  language  to  be  added 
which  would  say  that  it  is  authorized  for  areas  related  to  law  enforce- 
ment. And  then  we  add  the  words  "criminal  law  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice." 

Similarly,  there  are  very  important  colleges  in  addition  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  such  as  a  defender  college,  a  prosecutor's 
college,  which  we  heard  about  this  morning,  and  a  college  for  the  judi- 
ciary. It  occurs  to  me  it  would  be  valuable  to  have  moneys  for  these 
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institutions,  a  kind  of  continuing  professional  education  to  be  out  of 
LEEP  funds  as  well,  because  the  discretionary  funds  clearly  are  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  whole  pot.  And  I  think  that  this  is  very 
valuable  education  at  a  postgraduate  level. 

With  that,  I  will  close  my  prepared  remarks  except  to  thank  the 
committee  for  having  me  present  its  views  and  ask  again  that  the 
report,  the  study  we  did  of  LEAA  as  it  relates  to  the  courts,  prosecu- 
tion-defense system  and  called  "Dollars  and  Sense  of  Justice,"  be  ap- 
pended to  our  statement,  and  also  the  article  on  Argersinger. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Kodino.  Thank  you.  We  will  make  that  part  of  the  record. 

[The  document  referred  to  is  at  p.  536.] 

Mr.  Hartman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Rodino.  First  of  all,  thank  you  for  the  patience  both  you 
and  Mr.  Phillips  have  shown  in  waiting  around  here  during  all  these 
quorum  calls.  However,  it  is  a  situation  that  is  not  within  our  control. 

Mr.  Hartman,  has  the  fact  that  the  States  rather  than  the  Attorney 
General  have  had  prime  control  of  fund  distribution  caused  the  de- 
fender services  to  suffer?  You  know,  it  was  not  anticipated  this  way 
under  the  initial  Johnson  administration  proposal. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Are  you  asking  what  would  happen  if  the  States 
took  it  over  as  opposed  to  the  Attorney  General  ? 

Chairman  Rodino.  How  has  the  distribution  of  funds  affected  the  de- 
fender services,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  control  is  primarily  within 
the  States  rather  than  in  the  Attorney  General  ? 

Mr.  Hartivian.  Well,  I  would  answer  that  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  figures  are  that  for  the  first  3  years  of  LEAA,  1969-71,  the 
defenders  received  less  than  1  percent  of  all  funds  expended  by  LEAA. 

Now,  this  really  was  a  very  small  amount.  Of  that  less  than  1  percent, 
some  States,  like  Illinois,  gave  $2  million  to  defenders.  Many  other 
States  gave  nothing. 

We  took  a  survey.  When  we  did  our  study  we  wrote  to  each  State 
planning  agency  requesting  that  they  list  for  us  the  kinds  of  projects 
in  the  defender  area.  And  some  States  replied  that  they  just  hadn't 
funded  anjrthing  in  the  defender  area. 

Now,  hopefully,  there  is  a  trend  and  LEAA  has  just  contacted  us 
last  Friday  to  give  us  the  latest  figures — ^there  is  a  trend  among  the 
States  to  begin  increasing  allocations,  doing  something  on  the  defender 
side.  But  again,  as  I  stated,  I  think  that  where  there  is  a  guideline 
from  above  saying  defenders  are  a  part  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
they  should  receive  funds,  especially  where  Argersinger  has  not  been 
implemented.  Then  people  will  do  it. 

If  there  are  no  guidelines,  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Let  me  put  it  this  way :  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  programs  if  we  moved  toward  revenue  sharing  without  any  Federal 
standards  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  just  don't  know.  I  fear  that  some  States,  which  have 
historically  failed  to  provide  for  defender  services  in  the  past,  and 
probably  need  these  services  the  most,  might  retain  their  patterns  and 
i\ot  provide  for  them.  And  so  I  feel  it  would  be  valuable  for  that  reason 
to  have  guidelines  and  to  have  prior  approval  of  the  comprehensive 
plans. 
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Chairman  Eodino.  You  feel  that  prior  approval  is  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  really  do. 

Chairman  Eodino.  In  order  to  at  least  provide  for  funding  of  the  de- 
fender service  program  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  do. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Hartman,  has  LEAA  money  been  evenly  or 
fairly  distributed  'between  prosecutorial  and  defender  programs  in 
terms  of  those  funds  that  are  spent  on  the  court  systems  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman:  the 
courts  in  general  have  not  received  very  much  money  under  LEAA  in 
our  view.  The  study  that  we  did  covered  the  court  system  as  well  and 
showed  that,  for  example,  over  the  first  3  years  of  LEAA's  existence, 
1969,  1970,  and  19Y1,  the  courts  themselves  received  only  6  percent. 
Defenders  received  less  than  1  percent,  and  the  prosecutors  just  a  little 
over  1  percent. 

Now,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  trace  it  since  prosecution  gets  money  in 
a  number  of  areas.  For  example :  the  prosecution  receives  funds  under 
the  heading  of  organized  crime  and  they  probably  receive  more  than 
defenders  in  that  sense.  But  I  would  say  in  general  the  court  function 
was  one  of  the  lowest  funded  areas.  And  in  our  view,  considering  the 
criminal  justice  system  as  a  whole,  when  you  neglect  one  area  you  just 
create  bottlenecks. 

I  think  it  is  fine  to  have  the  police  apprehend  criminals.  I  want  safe 
streets  as  well  as  anyone  else.  But,  now,  if  you  only  have  the  police 
apprehending  people  and  you  do  not  have  an  expanded  role  for  public 
defenders  and  for  prosecutors,  then  you  get  a  stricture,  a  blockage, 
because  nobody  can  come  to  court  until  there  are  enough  defenders  and 
prosecutors  to  handle  them,  and  judges  as  well. 

So  then  you  have  overflowing  detention  centers  and  you  have  riots 
and  everything  else.  So  I  really  think  that  you  have  to  think  of  the 
system  as  a  whole  and  money  has  to  be  applied  to  all  parts  of  it. 
'  Furthermore,  the  defenders  were  always  underfunded.  We  learned 
from  our  work  in  the  National  Defender  Survey — we  received  re- 
ports from  all  the  defenders  in  the  field — that  there  are  many  States 
that  have  not  yet  implemented  Gideon  v.  Wainivright,  which  was 
handed  down  in  1963. 

Here  I  am  asking  the  committee  to  consider  Argersinger,  but  the 
truth  is  that  some  States  have  not  yet  even  implemented  Gideon.  I 
think  it  is  important  and  we  are  here  to  ask  the  Congress  to  make  it 
very  clear  to  the  States  that  they  have  got  to  fund  the  defender  func- 
tion and  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  indigent  accused,  which  will 
constitute  60  percent  of  the  business  in  our  criminal  courts  in  America. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Hartman  you  have  mentioned  representation 
on  State  planning  agencies.  Are  the  needs  of  the  defender  programs 
well  represented  on  State  planning  agencies? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Well,  I  would  say  that  they  are  not.  I  would  say,  as 
I  pointed  out,  two  chief  judges  suggested  that  they  were  outvoted. 
As  one  chief  judge  put  it,  he  said : 

I  am  up  there.  I  looked  at  the  prosecutor  and  he  is  with  me.  And  if  there  is  a 
defender  up  there  he  is  with  me.  Other  people  are  all  police,  sheriffs.  You  know, 
they  all  kind  of  go  together. 

I  would  say  that  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  requirement  that  some- 
one representing  the  defender  function  be  on  each  State  planning 
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board.  I  think  when  they  are  there,  whether  they  are  underrepresented 
or  not,  there  is  usually  some  recognition  to  the  fact  that  they  exist. 

In  Illinois  we  did  have  a  public  defender  on  the  State  planning 
board,  and  I  am  sure  that  contributed  to  at  least  making  for  an  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  in  Illinois  of  the  problems  of 
defenders.  In  many  States  they  don't  have  them  at  all  on  local  or  on 
State  planning  boards. 

And  in  the  book  that  we  appended  to  our  testimony,  "Dollars  and 
Sense  of  Justice,"  we  had  a  section  on  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. One  of  the  recommendations  is  that  there  should  be  a  public 
defender  on  every  one  of  those  State  planning  commissions. 

Chairman  Kodino.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hartman,  I  apologize  for  not  having  been  here  during  the  pres- 
entation of  your  statement.  And  you  have  already  very  well  covered 
this  matter.  But  for  my  own  information  at  this  point:  I  understand 
that  you  represent  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association 
and  I  take  it  that  those  are  the  attorneys,  largely,  who  not  only  are 
employed  as  public  defenders,  but  this  also  includes  those  attorneys 
who,  through  local  bar  associations,  respond  to  the  appointment  of  the 
courts. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes.  Our  membership  includes  many  assigned  coun- 
sel as  well  as  public  defender  systems. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  Mr.  Hartman,  about  what  percentage  of 
the  defendants  in  criminal  cases  would  you  say  are  served  by  legal  aid 
bureaus  and  defenders  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Well,  I  would  say  that  roughly  50  to  60  percent  of 
those  who  are  in  our  criminal  courts  require  the  services  of  a  public 
defender  or  a  court-appointed  counsel. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  About  60  percent  of  the  numbers  of  those  accused. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  varying  standards  of  indigency 
from  State  to  State  but  as  an  overall  average  I  would  say  50  to  60  per- 
cent. Some  States  are  higher. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  the  trials,  the  criminal  trials — maybe  that 
is  not  a  proper  way  to  put  it.  Let  me  state  it  this  way :  The  cases  that 
public  defenders  and  appointed  counsel  defend — are  they  as  time  con- 
suming as  those  who  are  employed  by  the  defendant  to  represent  them  ? 
I  mean  from  the  standpoint  of  the  attorney's  time  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  would  say  this :  that  when  the  supreme  court  of  a 
State  looks  at  a  trial,  one  of  the  points  that  a  defendant  can  raise  on 
appeal  is  the  question  of  the  competency  of  his  attorney.  And  when 
tlie  U.S.  Supreme  Court  looks  at  a  trial  they  consider  whether  or  not  the 
attorney  was  competent  at  the  trial.  And  they  make  no  distinction 
between  retained  counsel  or  appointed  counsel  at  that  time. 

So,  if  anything,  the  public  defender  in  a  sense,  or  appointed  counsel, 
has  kind  of  a  higher  standard,  because  often  he  is  not  the  lawyer  of 
the  defendant's  choice.  He  is  a  lawyer  given  to  him  by  the  State.  And 
the  State  has  a  special  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  these  attorneys 
are  competent. 

As  I  stated  earlier  today,  the  gravamen  today  is  different ;  the  prob- 
lem is  simple.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  recent  decisions,  has  done 
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two  things :  (a)  It  has  required  that  counsel  be  present  at  every  trial 
before  a  defendant  may  be  imprisoned.  So,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  not 
just  the  old  days  of  Powell  v.  Alabama,  where  there  was  a  capital  case, 
and  someone  would  take  a  lot  of  time  on  this  one  capital  case.  We  are 
now  talking  about  2  to  3  million  cases  annually  as  a  result  of  this  de- 
cision which  just  came  down  in  July,  Argersinger  v.  Hamlin.  There 
are  now  3  million  cases  every  year  that  must  be  handled  by  public 
counsel. 

The  second  problem  is — and  in  a  way  it  is  a  challenge,  because  I 
believe  in  our  criminal  justice  system — the  U.S.  courts  have  stated  the 
role  of  counsel,  and  the  scope  has  been  enlarged.  It  has  been  enlarged 
from  the  time  when  I  was  a  young  public  defender.  We  worried  about 
the  defendant  in  our  courtroom.  That  was  it.  We  tried  his  case  and  if 
he  won,  fine  and  if  he  lost,  "Go  on  to  the  next  case." 

Those  days  are  over.  Now  American  Bar  Association  standards, 
standards  by  the  new  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal 
Justice  Standards  and  Goals,  which  is  funded  by  LEAA,  and  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  suggest — order — that  counsel  be  present  at  every  stage 
of  the  proceedings.  He  has  to  be  there  for  postindictment  lineups.  He 
has  to  be  present  at  the  police  station  for  interrogations  or  they  can't 
interrogate  the  defendant.  He  must  be  there  for  preliminary  hearings 
under  Coleman  v.  Alabama .  He  has  to  be  in  juvenile  court,  under  in  re 
Gault.  He  has  to  be  at  probation  revocation  hearings,  under  Nempa  v. 
Rhay. 

He  ought  to  be  there  for  bail  hearings  because  he  assists  the  court  in 
seeing  whether  the  defendant  can  get  out  on  bail,  instead  of  crowding 
our  detention  institutions. 

Pat  Healy  this -morning,  the  executive  director  of  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association,  pointed  out  that  the  new  trend  is  for  pre- 
trial release  and  for  diversion  before  defendants  get  into  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Well,  we  need  prosecutors  for  that  but  we  also  need 
defenders  for  that.  And  it  is  a  good  thing,  because  if  a  defendant  can 
be  let  out  of  the  criminal  justice  system  before  he  gets  into  it,  if  he 
can  be  put  on  some  kind  of  alternative  to  incarceration,  drug  abuse 
program,  work  release  program,  or  whatever,  you  save  the  institutions 
money  and  you  save  the  criminal  justice  system  some  time,  et  cetera. 

But  for  all  these  you  need  counsel  })resent.  Moreover,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  iCourt  has  said,  in  Douglas  v.  California.,  that  you  need  ap- 
pointed counsel  or  public  defenders  for  appeal. 

So  you  really  have  to  be  in  on  the  case  at  all  stages  and  in  every 
courtroom  and  that  has  really  tremendously  changed  the  problem 
from  what  it  was  even  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  HiTTCHiNsox.  Then  I  suppose  it  is  a  safe  statement  to  make  that 
under  the  present  situation,  any  county — I  am  thinking  about  rural 
counties  for  instance — any  county  that  has  a  prosecutor  would  have  a 
defender  or  someone  in  his  role  equally  busy  as  a  prosecutor. 

Mr.  Hartman.  That  is  true. 

I  spoke  about  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Standards  and  Goals  a  little  earlier.  As  you  all  know,  this  was  a 
Commission  funded  some  18  months  ago  by  LEAA,  with  many  dis- 
tinguished people  on  the  Board  of  Commissionere,  headed  by  former 
Governor  Peterson.  The  purpose  of  this  Commission  was,  utilizing 
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consultants,  to  draw  up  blueprints  and  guidelines  for  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

That  Commission — and  the  National  Defender  Association  had  the 
privilege  of  working  as  a  consultant  to  that  Commission  as  well — that 
Commission  recommended  that  there  be  a  public  defender  in  every 
jurisdiction  in  this  country.  And  when  it  came  to  rural  areas,  per- 
haps, that  could  not  afford  one  public  defender  a  full  time  as  there  just 
wouldn't  be  enough  business  for  a  full-time  defender  in  what  is  a 
rural  county — then  the  standards  provide  that  there  should  be  multi- 
county  groupings  until  you  have  enough  business  for  a  full-time  public 
defender. 

And,  as  I  said  a  little  bit  earlier,  in  Illinois  we  did  have  a  project 
funded  by  LEAA — it  was  State  planning  funds — where  we  ran  a  trial 
project  in  Cairo,  111.  and  in  seven  surrounding  counties.  What  we  did 
was  to  have  two  full-time  circuit  defenders  ride  the  circuit,  just  as  in 
the  old  days,  going  from  county  to  county,  to  help  in  calendaring  their 
cases  and  prove  that  you  could  have  two  full-time  defenders  cover  that 
seven-county  area,  people  who  were  professional  criminal  defense 
lawyers  devoted  to  representing  the  indigent. 

And  that  worked  out  very  well.  It  was  praised  by  LEAA.  And  the 
State  Legislature  in  Illinois  this  year  passed  and  Governor  Ogilvie 
signed  the  bill  just  a  few  months  ago  picking  up  parts  of  that  pro- 
gram, the  appellate  components  of  this  public  defender  project. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Just  one  further  question :  do  you  foresee  the  time 
in  the  relatively  near  future,  perhaps,  when  just  as  the  prosecutorial 
system  is  carried  out  exclusively  by  attorneys,  either  publicly  elected 
or  appointed,  the  defense  function  likewise  will  be  exclusively  carried 
on  by  a  similarly,  either  publicly  appointed  or  elected  official  as  a  pub- 
lic defender? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Well,  I  don't  see  that  in  the  foreseea'ble  future,  be- 
cause the  traditions  of  this  country  are  those  of  a  free  enterprise 
country.  That  is,  lawyers  traditionally  have  always  wanted  to  hang 
out  their  shingles  and  practice  law. 

I  think  that  at  the  moment  I  am  concerned  about  the  50  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  populace  that  can't  afford  counsel  of  their  own  choice.  And 
the  State  has  an  obligation  under  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
and  the  sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  was  declared 
binding  on  the  States  in  1963,  to  provide  counsel  in  those  cases.  And 
that  hasn't  been  done  yet. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  providing  counsel  to  those  50  or  60  percent. 
So  I  don't  really  see  that  in  the  future  we  are  going  to  have  100- 
percent  public  representation,  when  at  the  moment  we  are  probably  no- 
where even  the  50  percent  we  ought  to  be  at. 

Second,  you  always  need  the  private  bar's  involvement  and  as  I 
stated,  the  National  Advisory  Commission  suggested  there  be  a  public 
defender  jurisdiction  in  every  county.  It  also  said  that  the  private  bar 
should  continue  to  be  involved. 

One  of  the  reasons  you  need  the  private  bar  is  that  the  public  de- 
fender can't  handle  all  the  cases.  For  example :  there  may  be  a  conflict 
of  interest  between  two  defendants.  Often  you  get  two  defendants  in 
a  case  and  each  one  will  confess,  stating  that  the  other  one  did  it.  In 
that  case,  under  the  canons  of  ethics,  the  public  defender  cannot 
represent  both  clients. 
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So,  what  traditionally  happens  is  that  the  public  defender  will  take 
one  defendant  and  then  the  bar  association  representative  or  assigned 
counsel  or  court-appointed  counsel,  will  be  appointed  for  the  other  case. 
So  you  are  always  going  to  need  private  bar  involvement. 

However,  what  we  are  here  today  for  to  seek  from  the  Congress  is 
simply  this,  apart  from  all  the  other  remarks  we  make.  The  main  point 
I  want  to  make  is  this:  The  legislation  did  not  mention  the  words 
"Public  Defender,"  or  "Defense  of  the  indigent,"  originally.  Today, 
with  the  Argersinger  crisis,  and  the  Supreme  Court  saying  that  you 
need  counsel  in  every  State  before  a  man  can  be  imprisoned,  you  have 
States  where  they  are  not  putting  people  in  jail  because  they  have  no 
lawyers. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress  clearly  write  into  the  act  the  term 
"public  defender"  or  "defense  of  the  indigent,"  or  "defense  function" ; 
so  that  State  planning  agencies  will  fund  those  programs,  especially 
if  you  go  to  the  revenue  sharing,  where  the  States  are  going  to  make 
the  decisions,  you  have  got  to  have  some  guidelines  on  the  legislation 
from  the  Congress  saying  to  them,  "You  may  find  'defender,'  "  other- 
wise they  will  be  saying,  "Look,  if  the  Congress  had  wanted  us  to  fund 
defenders  out  of  LEAA  money  they  would  have  put  it  in  the  act." 

And  that  caused  great  difficulties  over  the  first  3  years  because  you 
met  resistance  from  the  people  on  planning  boards,  et  cetera,  who  said, 
"Where  is  the  defender  in  here  ?"  So  the  primary  thrust  of  our  remarks 
today  was  to  ask  the  Congress  to  include  the  word  in  the  definitions, 
under  law  enforcement  or  under  criminal  justice,  where  you  talk  about 
comprehensive  plans,  and  wherever  it  would  be  appropriate,  describ- 
ing the  activities  that  can  be  funded  out  of  LEAA  funds,  that  the 
word  "defender"  or  "defense  of  the  indigent"  be  placed  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Flowers  [presiding].  Is  it  your  statement,  sir,  that  50  to  60 
percent  of  the  accused  in  this  country  cannot  afford  counsel  of  their 
own  choice.  And  where  do  those  statistics  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Hartmaist.  No.  1,  that  is  my  statement. 

Mr.  Flowers.  I  did  not  know  a  lawyer's  fee  was  that  high. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Well,  that  is  my  statement,  No.  1.  And  there  were 
conferences  held  at  Airlie  House  and  other  places  where  these  matters 
were  discussed  and  that  figure  is  also  quoted  in  the  President's  Com- 
mission report — "Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society" — which  was 
published  in  1967.  This  50-percent  figiire. 

Also,  Lee  Silverstein  published  a  book  on  the  "Defense  of  the  Poor" 
about  10  years  ago  and  he  estimated  50  percent. 

Mr.  Flowers.  It  is  all  estimated,  though.  Does  it  reflect  income 
statistics  as  opposed  to  lawyers'  fees,  or  anything  like  that  ?  Really  it 
is  just  a  figure  that  has  been  pulled  down.  Anybody  may  be  right  or 
not,  but  it  is  not  investigated. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Let  me  suggest  this :  I  worry  about  statistics  that  are 
not  pulled  down,  as  well.  And  so  what  we  did  was  request  from  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  last  year  that  there  be  con- 
ducted a  National  Defender  Survev  to  find  out  the  needs  of  indigent 
defendants  out  there  in  America.  That  survey  is  now  underway.  And 
we  want  to  make  sure  that  we  nail  down  statistics  so  that  we  know. 

However,  I  would  only  say  this  to  you  about  the  statistics.  It  has 
been  used  now  for  about  5  years,  this  50  percent. 
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Mr.  Flowers.  So  it  has  that  standing  in  court  anyway? 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  know  I  have  talked  to  people  in  various  communi- 
ties and  they  suggest  that  it  is  perhaps  higher.  In  some  States  it  may 
be  up  to  75  percent. 

Mr.  Flowers.  If  those  figures  are  higher,  are  we  moving  to  the  point 
where  all  criminal  defense  will  be  done  by  a  public  servant,  a  public 
defender?  I  will  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  movement  seems  in  that 
direction,  though  it  might  be  a  long  way  away. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  to  be  a  young  lawyer  setting  out  to  prac- 
tice criminal  law  on  the  defense  side,  and  rely  on  that  as  my  sole  source 
of  income  because  the  problem  is  that  every  marginal  person  income- 
wise  is  going  to  declare  that  he  is  indigent.  And  the  judge  is  going  to 
have  to  assign  a  public  defender  to  him.  And  you  don't  really  find  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  nonindigent  to  fund  his  own  legal  defense 
any  more. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Well,  let  me  make  two  responses  to  that,  if  I  can. 
First  of  all,  in  many  States  there  are  recoupment  statutes,  so  that  if 
the  person  erroneously  states  that  he  is  entitled  to  free  assistance  of 
counsel,  and  he  has  funds,  he  must  reimburse  the  State  for  the  cost  of 
that  service. 

I  am  not  interested  now  in  worrying  about  the  person  who  has  funds. 
It  is  true  in  New  Jersey,  for  example,  that  they  did  recoup  a  certain 
amount  of  money.  I  would  think  by  and  large,  however,  that  we  are 
so  far  away  from  even  meeting  the  requirements  of  Argersinger  now 
and  Gideon.,  that  it  is  just  too  remote  in  the  future  to  worry  about  the 
problem.  I  think  the  problem  will  always  be  there.  I  think  that  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  standards  strengthen  the  private  bar 
as  well,  plus  also  people  who  have  been  public  defenders  or  prose- 
cutors often  leave  that  field  and  go  into  private  sector  criminal  defense 
work. 

So  there  is  a  continuum,  and  the  criminal  justice  field  is  a  very  profit- 
able field  in  some  ways. 

Mr.  Flowers.  I  would  personally  hate  to  see  a  private  attorney  in 
general  practice  have  foreclosed  to  him  the  opportunity  to  practice 
criminal  law  on  the  defense  side.  I  think  it  is  good  for  our  system.  I 
think  it  is  good  for  the  young  lawyer  or  any  lawyer.  It  is  good  expo- 
sure ;  it  is  good  practice. 

Mr.  Hartman.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  think  they  can  both  coexist.  As 
I  said,  under  the  criminal  justice  standards,  the  National  Advisory 
Commission,  they  expect  in  each  jurisdiction  there  will  be  a  mix.  There 
will  be  a  public  defender  in  each  jurisdiction  where  the  private  bar 
will  handle  a  certain  percentage  of  the  cases. 

In  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  passed  for  the  Federal  courts  they 
provide  that  25  percent  of  the  cases  must  be  handled  through  private 
bar.  And  so  what  they  do  is,  in  some  areas,  with  the  community  Fed- 
eral organization :  there  is  a  public  defender  who  has  a  staff  and  then 
there  is  a  panel  of  attorneys  who  volunteer,  who  want  to  handle  crim- 
inal cases. 

And  then,  even  if  it  is  poor  people,  they  are  appointed  to  handle 
those  specific  cases.  So  you  always  have  a  mix  of  25  to  30  percent  of 
the  private  bar,  sometimes  50  percent. 
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Mr.  Flowers  He  still  is,  in  effect,  a  public  defender  in  that  sense. 
You've  just  hired  him  as  a  part-time  public  defender,  you  might  say, 
in  reference  to  that  particular  case.  Not  really  a  private  lawyer-client 
relationship,  which  I  hate  to  see  changed.  There  may  be  no  alternative 
to  it. 

One  other  thing  that  I  might  just  point  up  to  you :  I  understand 
your  interest,  and  I  commend  you  for  it,  in  your  work.  But  you  sug- 
gested that  in  the  preamble  clause  of  the  act  we  might  include  some- 
thing like  "to  improve  the  quality  of  justice."  And  I  can  surmise  that 
at  least  one  thing  in  your  mind  would  be  "to  improve  the  quality  of 
justice,"  the  public  defender  program.  And  in  the  minds  of  some  other 
people,  improving  the  quality  of  justice  in  this  country  might  mean 
getting  more  convictions,  fewer  paroles. 

It  is  kind  of  like  beauty;  it  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  When 
you  start  using  terms  like  that  they  really  lose  their  meaning  as  a 
general  theme,  I  think. 

I  think  when  you  talk  about  "reducing  crime,"  that  is  a  measurable 
statistic  that  you  work  toward.  We  have  done  well  with  LEAA,  and  I 
hope  we  can  do  better  with  some  changes  that  might  come  about  in  the 
law. 

I  thank  you.  You  have  made  a  good  presentation  here,  in  my  judg- 
ment, Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hartman,  one  of  the  first  jobs  I 
had,  as  a  young  lawyer,  was  to  work  for  the  New  York  Legal  Aid 
Society.  It  was  headed,  I  think,  by  a  Mr.  Schmier,  Bernie  Schmier. 
Anyway,  I  was  interested  in  your  point,  which  I  think  is  very  well 
taken,  that  we  ought  to  try  to  apply  a  kind  of  systems  analysis  to  the 
whole  law  enforcement-judicial-corrections  system  as  a  whole,  and 
recognize  that  it  has  to  be  treated  as  such. 

And  I  wondered  whether,  to  your  knowledge,  anybody  has  done 
any  experimental  systems  analysis  on  it,  as  just  a  logistical  problem  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Well.  I  do  know  that  there  were  several  kinds  of 

think  they  were  called 
look  at  the  whole  criminal 
justice  system  in  an  area  and  try  to  beef  up  prosecution,  defense, 
courts,  and  corrections. 

Whether  we  have  succeeded  in  measuring  that,  I  am  not  sure.  I  have 
not  seen  the  reports  yet.  I  think  that  the  time  has  come  now  when  we 
have  to  do  that.  We  have  to  look  at  the  criminal  justice  system  as  a 
whole. 

I  know  that  there  was  an  effort  in  Dade  County,  Fla.,  in  which 
NLADA  (the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association)  partici- 
pated and  in  which  the  American  Judicature  Society  and  several  other 
groups  were  involved.  And  the  idea  was  to  evaluate  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  Dade  County. 

We  looked  at  the  defender's  office.  The  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety looked  at  the  courts.  I  haven't  seen  the  report  yet  but  I  think  that 
was  an  attempt  to  move  in  the  direction  that  you  are  suggesting  ought 
to  be  examined— to  look  at  the  whole  system  to  see  how  it  works. 

I  might  sugjrest  to  you  that  the  National  T^egal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association  often  evaluates  defender  systems  to  see  if  they  meet 
standards.  I  was  involved  in  evaluation  of  a  statewide  system  recently. 


programs  emanating  from  LEAA,  and  I 
"pilot  cities."  And  I  think  the  idea  was  to  lo 
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It  is  interesting  because  in  order  to  evaluate  the  defender  system  we 
had  to  talk  not  only  to  defenders,  but  also  to  judges,  to  the  prosecutors, 
to  the  chiefs  of  police,  to  the  clerks  in  the  courtroom,  et  cetera.  And 
to  the  corrections  people. 

And  finally,  our  evaluation  design  requires  that  we  talk  to  the  in- 
mates who  are  the  users  of  the  service.  So,  just  to  give  you  one  in- 
stance :  The  law  requires  when  a  person  is  convicted  that  he  be  in- 
formed of  his  right  to  appeal.  So  in  this  one  area  we  asked  the  judges 
whether  they  notified  the  defendant  of  his  right  to  appeal.  They  said, 
"No,  the  public  defender  tells  him  after  the  trial." 

Some  other  people  interviewed  the  public  defender.  They  said,  "Do 
you  inform  the  defendants  of  the  right  to  appeal  ?"  He  said,  "No ;  they 
are  told  about  that  at  the  prison."  Another  said,  "No,  no."  We  sat  down 
and  compared  notes  and  we  found  nobody  told  those  defendants  of 
their  right  to  appeal  until  it  was  too  late. 

But  here  is  an  example  of  the  value  of  what  you  are  suggesting, 
looking  at  the  whole  system 

Mr.  Flowers.  Without  commenting  on  what  kind  of  defense  counsel 
wouldn't  advise  his  client  of  his  right  to  appeal,  I  just  wonder :  Isn't 
this  the  kind  of  thing  the  National  Institute  ought  to  be  doing  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Well,  the  National  Institute,  I  think,  has  a  tremen- 
dous leaderehip  role  that  it  can  play.  I  think  that  statistics  in  this 
country  are  very  meager  in  terms  of  watching  careers  of  people  in 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

I  know  that  I  worked  before  I  became  an  assistant  public  defender 
in  Cook  County — I  worked  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County  as 
assistant  to  the  judge.  We  always  asked  about  recidivism  figures.  Did 
our  probation  officers  work  well  with  these  children?  Did  they  then 
stay  clear  of  crime  ? 

Oh,  I  think  it  is  important  to  have  some  kind  of  followup,  so  that 
you  trace  the  career  of  somebody  from  the  time  he  enters  the  criminal 
justice  sj^tem  all  through  adult  life. 

I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  the  National  Institute  could  be 
involved  in. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  With  all  the  computer  operations  we  have  around 
this  country  in  every  conceivable  field,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  about  time 
we  used  our  technology  in  the  law  enforcement  field  in  this  particular 
way. 

Mr.  Hartman.  In  terms  of  evaluating  offices,  which  you  also  asked 
me  about,  I  would  say  there  I  think  that  the  organization  which  has 
some  professional  expertise  and  some  standards,  has  to  do  the 
evaluating. 

I  think  the  National  Institute  can  contract  with  organizations,  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association  to  evaluate  defenders, 
the  National  District  Attorneys  Association  for  prosecutors,  and 
the  National  Juvenile  Court  Judges  or  some  other  organizations 
for  that  field.  But  I  think  that  you  have  to  have  a  certain  experience 
in  the  field  to  know  whether  or  not,  you  know,  a  defender  or  prose- 
cutor is  performing  adequately. 

Our  staff  at  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association  has 
a  lot  of  experience  in  this  area  and  we  have  done  a  number  of  evalua- 
tions over  the  last  few  years,  so  that  we  can  kind  of  evaluate  one  office 
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against  another,  plus  I  personally  spent  about  8  years  as  a  public 
defender. 

I  don't  know  anybody  who  has  never  been  in  the  field  could  really 
evaluate  the  performance  as  well  but  I  think  certainly  the  National 
Institute  has  a  leadership  role  to  play  in  developing  capabilities  for 
these  kinds  of  evaluations.  And  perhaps  even  accreditations.  It  may  be 
there  ought  to  be  standards  for  defender  offices,  standards  for  prose- 
cutor offices,  and  if  these  standards  are  not  met  perhaps  some  action 
should  be  taken  to  have  high  standards  of  competency  met. 

For  example,  if  a  public  defender  is  incompetent  in  handling  a  case 
you  may  have  a  guilty  client  just  walk  out  the  door.  I  mean  we  are 
here  to  do  two  things,  to  insure  that  the  innocent  are  acquitted  and 
to  insure  that  every  American  has  a  fair  trial. 

Now,  that  is  the  scope  of  our  responsibility.  And  we  want  to  do 
that  to  the  best  of  our  ability  as  lawyers  and  as  Americans. 

So  it  is  part  of  the  American  system  that  you  have  a  vigorous,  well- 
trained,  competent  defense  counsel.  We  have  asked  judges  who  say 
that  they  are  happy  when  there  is  a  strong  defender  because  when 
they  have  a  strong  prosecutor  and  a  strong  defender,  they  can  judge. 
They  don't  have  to  do  anything  else  in  the  case,  to  become  an  advocate 
as  well. 

So,  training  is  important  for  defenders,  and  that  is  part  of  the 
standards  which  we  advocate.  In  fact,  even  in  our  proposed  text  we 
suggest  it  be  very  clear  that  defender  training  be  allowed  under  the 
act. 

Training  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  How  many  public  defenders  are  there,  how  many 
lawyers  engaged  as  public  defenders  around  the  country,  now? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Well,  there  are  about  3,100  counties.  And  in  eveiy 
county  there  has  to  be  someone  who  is  engaged  in  defending  the 
indigent. 

Before  we  got  our  money  in  Illinois  for  the  Illinois  defender  proj- 
ect, which  I  discussed  earlier,  we  conducted  a  little  survey  in  Illinois 
to  determine  how  the  indigents  were  being  handled  before  LEAA 
gave  us  some  funds.  We  found  in  some  counties  there  were  not  enough 
lawyers  to  go  around.  So,  when  there  was  an  indigent  case  they  had 
to  import  a  lawyer  from  outside  of  the  county  to  come  in  and  to  repre- 
sent this  poor  person.  And  that  was  a  great  hardship,  especially  if  he 
was  a  lawyer  in  private  practice  doing  probate  law,  et  cetera.  He  took 
time  from  his  regular  business.  It  was  a  hardship  living  in  this  other 
county  and  there  was  always  a  temptation  to  get  the  case  over  with 
quickly. 

But,  assuming  the  lawyer  was  zealous,  which  I  am  assuming  they 
are,  because  most  lawyers  are  zealous  in  defense  of  the  indigent,  when 
the  case  was  completed  if  the  judge  then  said  to  him :  "Now  will  you 
undertake  the  appeal  of  this  pauper?"  The  lawj/er  would  usually 
throw  up  his  hands  and  say,  "Your  Honor,  I  have  been  away  from 
my  home  and  family.  I  just  do  not  have  the  time  to  do  the  appeal." 

That  is  why  I  completed  our  survey  of  the  Illinois  program  and  we 
were  funded  "by  the  SPA  there  for  $2  million  to  set  up  a  statewide 
public  defender  service,  which  was  made  into  a  State  agency  just  this 
past  summer. 
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But,  in  response  to  your  question  as  to  how  many  defenders  there 
are,  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  they  should  be  at  least  one  for  every 
county, 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  just  asked  how  many  there  are. 

Mr.  Hartman.  At  this  moment  I  would  estimate  somewhere  between 
2,500  and  3,000.  There  are  600  in  California  alone. 

Mr.  Seiberling  I  presume  some  of  them  do  eventually  go  into  pri- 
vate practice  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  So  we  are  not  really  running  into  this  problem  of 
depriving  young  men  who  want  to  become  criminal  lawyers  of  the 
opportunity  to  practice  criminal  law  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Actually,  if  I  could  just  comment  on  that  because  I 
think  it  is  important  that  you  get  involved  in  criminal  law.  I  know 
when  I  went  to  law  school  it  was  the  only  kind  of  law  I  wanted  to 
practice.  That  was,  I  felt,  American  law  at  its  best  in  the  courtroom. 

Actually,  the  public  defender  movement  has  given  me  a  chance  to 
practice  criminal  law.  The  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
pointed  out  that  we  now  have  a  tremendous  number  of  law  graduates, 
graduating  each  year  from  the  law  schools  and  there  is  a  problem  as 
to  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

Well,  one  of  the  fields  which  they  can  now  go  into,  due  to  the  Arger- 
singer  decision,  is  the  defense  of  the  indigent  in  criminal  law.  Whether 
they  stay  in  that  or  practice  for  a  few  yeai-s  and  then  move  on,  they 
have  their  chance  to  defend  the  indigent  and  receive  a  decent  living 
for  it. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  suggests,  for  example,  that 
those  people  who  engage  in  the  defense  of  the  indigent  be  paid  the 
same  salary  as  prosecutors.  And  they  suggest  that  both  the  prosecutor 
or  defender  or  appointed  counsel  be  paid  the  same  salary  as  members 
of  the  bar  in  private  law  firms  for  the  first  5  years. 

The  standards  also  suggest  that,  as  the  head  public  defender  is  as 
important  a  component  of  the  system  as  the  prosecutor  and  chief 
judge,  he  should  be  paid  the  same  salary  as  the  prosecutor  and  that 
he  and  the  prosecutor  should  be  paid  the  same  salary  as  the  chief 
judge,  and  later  on  it  was  suggested  they  all  be  paid  the  same  as  the 
Federal  judge  in  the  circuit. 

So,  in  any  event,  the  movement  has  opened  the  way  for  defenders 
and  young  lawyers  to  be  involved. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

To  what  extent  are  legal  aid  societies  still  providing  counsel  to  indi- 
gents in  criminal  cases  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Well,  they  are  involved  but  usually  they  have  a 
criminal  division,  a  separate  criminal  division.  And  this  criminal 
division  perhaps  contracts  with  the  city  or  receives  an  LEAA  grant 
and  provides  services.  There  are  usually  two  separate  branches  and 
in  New  York  City  the  legal  aid  society  still  handles  criminal  cases. 

It  is  the  criminal  division. 

Mr.  'Seiberling.  They  do  not  have  a  public  defender? 

Mr.  Hartman.  No;  the  legal  aid  society  contracts  with  the  city  and 
provides  defense  services.  This  is  a  trend,  by  the  way.  Many  private 
community  groups  contract  with  the  city  or  State  for  defender  services 
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and  that  is  a  position  which  has  been  favored  as  a  new  trend  because 
then  you  have  an  independent  board  of  trustees  supervising  the  opera- 
tion instead  of  the  judiciary,  which  avoids  any  conflicts  of  interest. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Judge  iJombard,  when  he  was  in  private  practice — 
I  was  in  the  same  firm  as  he— felt  that  legal  aid  provided  more  inde- 
pendence to  the  defense  counsel  than  a  public  defender  system.  Of 
course  we  didn't  have  the  greatly  expanded  system  we  are  getting  now. 
What  is  your  reaction  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Well,  I  use  the  term  "defender"  advisedly,  rather 
than  specify  between  public  defender  and  private  defender.  Actually, 
in  Illinois  we  ran  a  private  defender  service,  because  a  private  group, 
a  nonprofit  corporation,  received  a  $2  million  grant  from  LEAA  to 
conduct  defender  business.  That  is  a  trend. 

For  example :  in  Detroit  there  is  an  organization  that  receives  money 
for  that.  In  Cleveland  there  is  a  legal  aid  and  defender  society.  And  in 
New  York,  and  so  on.  I  would  say  that  the  mode  of  providing  defender 
services  could  be  private  as  well  as  public.  The  mode  of  providing 
defender  services  could  be  private  and  this  would  be,  in  fact,  desirable 
in  many  cases,  because  then  you  have  an  independence  from  the  court 
system. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  think  the  point  you  made  in  your  statement  that 
the  law  should  make  it  clear  that  LEAA  funds  can  be  used  to  hire 
nonprofit  defenders  is  a  good  one. 

And  I  think  we  ought  to  take  that  into  consideration. 

I  have  no  further  questions. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Hartman  follow :] 

Statement  of  Frank  N.  Jones,  Executive  Directok  op  the  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association  and  Marshall  J.  Hartman,  Director  of  De- 
fender Services  for  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association 

Mr.  Chairmam  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Frank  N.  Jones. 
I  am  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association. 
Appearing  with  me  today  is  Marshall  J.  Hartman,  Director  of  Defender  Services 
for  NLADA. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  today  is  to  place  before  this  Subcommittee  the 
views  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association  with  respect  to  the 
legislative  proposals  relating  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
and  specifically  the  proposed  "Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973". 

NLADA  was  formed  in  1911  and  presently  counts  as  members  about  1,000 
legal  assistance  offices  including  some  300  public  and  private  defender  offices 
and  assigned  counsel  programs  engaged  in  the  defense  of  the  indigent  accused. 
It  is  a  national  non-profit  corporation  whose  primary  purpose  is  ensure  equal 
justice  for  the  poor  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  It  provides  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  over  6,000  legal  assistance  lawyers  involved  throughout  the  United 
States  in  providing  representation  to  the  poor.  It  also  assists  local  communities 
in  setting  up  Defender  and  legal  assistance  offices  and  evaluates  programs  to 
ensure  that  they  meet  high  standards.  NLADA's  Board  of  Directors  and  its 
committees,  both  civil  and  defender,  are  composed  of  leaders  of  the  Bar  and 
community  from  every  section  of  this  country. 

We  are  especially  pleased  to  appear  here  today  before  the  Subcommittee  to 
express  our  views  about  LEAA  and  the  proposed  Law  Enforcement  Revenue- 
Sharing  Act  of  1973  inasmuch  as  our  staff  has  just  completed  a  year  long  study 
of  LEAA  as  it  relates  to  the  defense  of  the  indigent.  The  study,  entitled  The 
Dollars  and  Sense  of  Justice,  traces  the  legislative  history  of  the  LEAA  Act 
and  in  so  doing  points  up  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  any  mention  of  the 
defense  function  or  defenders  in  the  original  legislation. 

The  study  then  traces  the  development  of  LEAA  from  1969  to  date  and  analyzes 
the  funding  patterns  of  the  agency  with  respect  to  the  court  function  generally 
and  to  defenders  in  particular.  The  study  highlights  the  fact  that  defenders 
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received  less  than  1%  of  all  LEAA  monies  during  the  first  three  years  of  the 
agency's  existence.  It  attributes  this  paucity  of  funding  to  the  defense  function 
directly  to  the  omission  of  the  word  "defenders"  from  the  enabling  legislation. 
The  study  then  concludes  with  specific  recommendations  and  proposals  for 
amendments  to  the  Act.  We  would  like  to  append  a  copy  of  the  study  to  today's 
testimony  for  the  record. 

The  defender  movement  in  this  country  is  relatively  new.  It  hegan  to  tdossom 
only  ten  years  ago  with  the  advent  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Gidetm  v.  Waintvright.  Prior  to  that  decision  there  were  relatively  few  public 
defender  programs  in  the  country.  Since  under  prior  Supreme  Court  decisions 
only  felons  accused  of  a  capital  offense  were  entitled  to  counsel,  there  was  no 
need  for  an  organized  defender  system.  Individual  court-appointed  counsel 
could  handle  the  caseload.  However,  in  1963  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  in 
Gideon  that  the  Sixth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  obligatory  upon  the 
states  and  that  every  felon  was  entitled  to  counsel.  This  obligated  the  states 
to  provide  counsel  for  roughly  200,000  felony  defendants  last  year  alone  who 
were  financially  unable  to  afford  counsel. 

That  figure,  however,  pales  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  awe- 
some challenge  to  the  states  now  presented  by  the  decision  last  year  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Argersinger  v.  Hamlin.  That  case  held  that  no  defendant 
in  this  country  could  be  imprisoned  without  the  assistance  of  counsel.  Last 
year  there  were  350,000  felonies  in  this  country.  There  were  over  6  million 
misdemeanors.  The  indigent  accused  account  for  approximately  50  to  60%  of 
the  nation's  caseload  in  the  courts.  That  means  that  counsel  for  those  financially 
unable  to  afford  it  may  have  to  be  provided  at  public  expense  in  over  three 
million  cases  next  year  alone.  Preliminary  data  from  the  National  Defender 
Survey,  which  we  are  presently  conducting  pursuant  to  an  LEAA  grant,  reveals 
the  dimensions  of  this  task.  Over  50%  of  the  judges  surveyed  stated  that,  prior 
to  Argersinger,  they  did  not  provide  counsel  in  all  cases  in  which  Argersinger 
now  requires  representation.  Almost  40%  of  the  judges  complained  of  the  lack 
of  funds  to  finance  the  provision  of  counsel  required  by  Argersinger,  while 
close  to  half  of  the  judges  felt  that  their  county  was  financially  incapable  of 
meeting  the  Argersinger  mandate.  Field  studies  conducted  by  the  Survey  staff 
revealed  that  in  many  jurisdictions,  judges  are  simply  not  incarcerating  mis- 
demeanor defendants  because  of  the  inability  to  provide  counsel  for  them.  For 
a  discussion  generally  of  the  impact  of  the  Argersinger  decision  see  "Help  for 
the  Indigent  Accused :  The  Effect  of  Argersinger,  Goldberg  &  Hartman, 
N.L.A.D.A.  Briefcase,  vol.  XXX,  No.  6,  July,  1972." 

In  response  to  the  Argersinger  problem  many  states  have  begun  to  reexamine 
their  defender  systems  and  evaluate  their  capabilities.  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Vermont,  and  Nevada  have  set  up  statewide  defender  systems  in  the  past  year 
alone,  bringing  the  total  of  states  employing  this  method  to  well  over  25% 
of  the  total  for  the  country.  Alabama  requested  that  LEAA  assist  them  in 
setting  up  a  defender  system  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Argersinger,  and  in 
Virginia,  with  LEAA  support,  a  study  was  conducted  and  three  pilot  defender 
offices  were  set  up.  Today  there  are  only  450  organized  defender  and  assigned 
counsel  systems  in  operation.  That  is  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  Argersinger ;  a  defender  program  is  needed  in  every  locality. 

In  addition  to  representation  at  the  trial  stage,  the  Supreme  Court  has  inter- 
preted the  Sixth  Amendment  to  require  the  representation  of  defendants  at 
every  critical  stage  of  the  prosecution.  The  high  court  has  held  that  a  lawyer 
is  necessary  at  preliminary  hearings  (Coleman  v.  Alahama) ,  during  pre-indict- 
ment  interrogations  (Escobedo  v.  Illinois,  Miranda  v.  Arizona),  in  juvenile 
court  (In  re  Gaiilt).  at  post-indictment  lineups  (Wade  and  Gilbert,  Kirby  v. 
Illinois),  on  appeal  (Dmiglas  v.  California),  and  at  probation  revocation  hearings 
(Mempa  v.  Rhay). 

However,  current  thinking  on  the  part  of  experts  in  the  criminal  justice  field 
envisages  a  broader  and  more  remedial  role  for  the  organized  defender  system 
in  addition  to  appearances  in  the  courtroom  and  at  formal  hearings.  Studies 
indicate  that  current  approaches  toward  the  offender — h.-ngthy  incarceration  in 
institutions  offering  little  in  the  way  of  rehabilitation  a  ad  transition  back  into 
society — merely  serve  to  reinforce  criminal  modes  of  V)ehavior.  The  defender 
office  must  begin  to  play  a  greater  role  in  both  pretrial  diversion  and  release 
programs  and  in  post-trial  programs  for  alternatives  to  incarceration.  The 
American  Bar  Association's  minimum  standards  on  Sentencing  Alternatives  and 
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Procedures,  Standard  5.3(f)  state  that  "The  duties  of  the  defense  attorney  with 
respect  to  each  specific  sentence  should  include  the  following  steps:  (i)  The 
attorney  should  familiarize  himself  with  all  of  the  sentencing  alternatives  that 
are  available  for  the  offense  of  which  his  client  has  been  convicted  and  with 
community  and  other  facilities  which  may  be  of  assistance  in  a  plan  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  defendant.  Such  preparation  should  also  include  familiarization 
with  the  practical  consequences  of  different  sentences,  and  with  the  normal 
pattern  of  sentences  for  the  offense  involved."  (Approved  Draft,  1968) 

There  is  an  excellent  program  currently  operating  in  the  Seattle-King  County 
Public  Defender's  Office  utilizing  ex-offenders  and  others  to  involve  the  defendant 
in  a  program  suited  to  his  needs  from  the  moment  of  arrest  through  the  trial 
stage.  The  first  correctional  alternatives  program  was  funded  by  LEAA  in  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Public  Defender's  Office.  This  program,  which  has  served 
as  a  model  for  other  jurisdictions  wishing  to  establish  a  full-service  public  de- 
fender program,  utilized  social  workers  and  other  professionals  as  well  as  para- 
professionals  to  aid  in  developing  avenues  which  would  return  the  offender  to  a 
useful  role  in  society. 

The  commentary  to  the  ABA  Standards  Relating  to  Sentencing  Alternatives 
and  Procedures  states  that,  "Often  institutionalization  will  result  in  little  more 
than  education  of  the  offender  in  more  sophisticated  methods  of  engaging  in 
criminal  conduct,  and  certainly  a  great  deal  less  than  a  realistic  program  of 
rehabilitation.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  first  offenders,  there  is  a  much  greater 
chance  in  most  cases  of  avoiding  a  subsequent  offense  by  helping  the  offender 
adjust  to  society  than  by  removing  him  from  it."  (Approved  Draft,  1968  at 
p.  72-3.)  In  addition,  the  relative  high  cost  to  society  of  incarceration  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  to  society  of  funding  a  defender  program  to  design  alterna- 
tive programs  for  the  offender  militates  in  favor  of  diverting  more  of  our 
resources  in  this  direction. 

LEAA  has,  notwithstanding  the  limitations  of  the  legislation,  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  defender  services  in  this  country.  For  example,  in  1969,  the 
Illinois  Law  Enforcement  Commission,  a  State  Planning  Agency  of  LEAA  in 
Illinois,  awarded  $10,000  to  the  Illinois  Public  Defender  Association  to  conduct 
a  study  to  determine  the  needs  of  indigent  defendants  throughout  Illinois.  As 
a  result  of  that  study,  the  Illinois  Public  Defender  Association  applied  for  and 
received  a  grant  of  over  $2,000,000  to  set  up  a  statewide  defender  system  in 
Illinois.  Just  a  few  months  ago  that  statewide  defender  system  was  enacted 
into  law  by  the  Illinois  State  Legislature.  The  program  has  processed  over 
1,000  appeals  in  the  last  two  years,  has  set  up  a  regional  circuit-riding  pilot 
defender  program  in  Cairo,  Illinois  and  7  surrounding  counties,  has  published 
a  monthly  newsletter  of  criminal  cases,  has  engaged  in  an  extensive  law  school 
intern  program  involving  over  100  students  a  year,  has  sponsored  seminars 
and  training  programs  for  defenders  and  puWished  a  training  manual  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Continuing  Legal  Education.  That  is  an 
example  of  the  kinds  of  things  w^hich  have  heen  accomplished  with  LEAA  seed 
money.  LEAA  provided  the  initial  funds  and  the  state  legislature  will  now 
fund  the  continuation  of  the  program.  In  California  the  Criminal  Justice  Council 
has  allocated  funds  to  set  up  two  training  programs  per  year  for  the  California 
public  defenders.  One,  an  orientation  program  for  new  defenders  and  the  second, 
advanced  training  week-long  seminar  for  the  experienced  defender.  There  are 
over  600  public  defenders  in  the  state  of  California  alone.  In  Philadelphia, 
the  public  defender  has  received  funds  to  improve  his  program,  to  allow  his 
lavpyers  to  be  better  prepared  for  court  and  thus  to  avoid  court  delay.  In 
New  Jersey  the  public  defender  system  received  over  half  a  million  dollars  of 
state  funds.  In  Portland,  Oregon,  LEAA  set  up  the  public  defender  office  in 
Multnomah  County.  And  we  could  give  countless  other  examples  of  public 
defender  offices  that  were  aided  by  LEAA  funds.  In  addition,  we  are  presently 
conducting,  pursuant  to  an  LEAA  grant,  a  National  Defender  Survey  so  that 
we  can,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  assess  the  needs  of  indigent  defendants 
and  capabilities  of  the  criminal  justice  system  with  respect  to  meeting  the 
challenge  of  Gideon  and  Argersinger  as  mandated  by  the  6th  Amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  , 

Allocations  for  defender  services  in  the  comprehensive  plans  of  the  nation  s 
LEAA  State  Planning  Agencies  totalled  $5,951,775  for  fiscal  1972.  For  fiscal 
year  1973,  $10,358,760  has  been  allocated  for  defender  services  in  28  states  alone. 
This  figure,  of  course,  does  not  reflect  actual  expenditures  of  funds,  but  projects 
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funds  which  are  contemplated  by  the  comprehensive  plans  in  those  28  states. 
For  fiscal  years  1969-1971  we  have  more  accurate  figures  regarding  actual 
expenditures  by  LEAA. 

Those  figures  indicate  that  not  every  state  in  the  Union  felt  its  responsibility 
to  fund  the  defender  or  defense  function.  Actual  expenditures  of  LEAA  to 
defenders  over  the  first  three  years  of  the  agency's  existence  totalled  less  than 
1%  of  LEAA  funds  for  that  period.  (See  Chapter  3,  Dollars  and  Sense  of  Justice, 
1973.) 

Part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs  must  lie  vdth  the  Congress 
in  its  failure  to  mention  the  words  "defender"  or  "defense  function"  or  "defense 
of  the  indigent"  in  the  original  legislation  setting  up  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  Because  of  that  omission  some  members  of  State 
planning  agency  boards  and  staff  as  well  took  the  position  that  defenders  were 
not  meant  to  be  funded  out  of  LEAA  monies  and  refused  to  recognize  that 
defenders  were  part  of  law  enforcement  or  even  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Congress  can  rectify  that  omission  today  in  the  new  legislation  by  making  it 
clear  to  the  states  that  defenders  can  be  funded  out  of  LEAA  monies.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  writing  defenders  into  the  act. 

PART  f:  definitions 

The  first  specific  section  of  the  Act  that  we  would  like  to  discuss  therefore  is 
the  section  on  definitions  in  Section  601.  The  problem  we  face  is  that  the  term 
"defenders"  or  "defense  function"  is  not  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  term  most  often  used  in  the  Act  is  "Law  Enforcement."  In  Section  601  Law 
Enforcement  is  defined,  but  in  delineating  the  activities  embraced  by  that  term, 
defense  of  the  indigent  accused  of  crime  is  omitted. 

There  can  be  no  question  at  this  late  date  but  that  the  defense  is  a  significant 
component  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Chief  Justice  Burger  in  his  address  to 
the  National  Defender  Conference  of  1969  stated, 

"We  should  view  a  court — a  criminal  court — as  a  court  having  three  parts.  We 
analogized  it  to  a  stool,  but  since  that  was  too  much  in  the  vernacular,  in  our 
report  it  appears  as  a  tripod.  .  .  .  The  three  legs  in  this  analogy  are :  the  judge, 
the  prosecutor,  and  the  defense  counsel."  (At  page  42,  Report  of  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Defender  Conference. ) 

Similarly,  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards 
and  Goals  characterized  it  this  way, 

"The  public  defender  is  an  important  component  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
comparable  to  the  prosecutor  and  the  chief  judge  of  the  highest  trial  court  of  the 
jurisdiction."  (Working  Papers  Ct.  174, 1973) 

Some  will  suggest  that  it  is  sufficient  in  the  definition  of  law  enforcement  to 
refer  to  the  activities  of  courts  and  "related  agencies"  to  justify  grants  to  de- 
fenders but  we  have  three  years  of  experience  trying  to  live  with  the  last  legis- 
lation which  did  not  clearly  spell  out  that  defenders  were  to  be  considered  part 
of  law  enforcement  for  the  puri>oses  of  this  act.  During  the  first  three  years  of 
LEAA's  existence  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  our  study.  Defenders  received  less 
than  1%  of  the  funds  allocated  through  bloc  grants  and  discretionary  funds. 

It  is  only  recently  that  defenders  have  begun  to  receive  a  more  adequate  alloca- 
tion of  LEAA  funds.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  Jerris  Leonard  and  the 
Courts  Division  sponsored  conferences  for  State  Planning  Agency  Court  special- 
ists and  invited  staff  of  NLADA  and  defenders  from  the  field  to  attend  these 
conferences,  thus  raising  the  consciousness  of  the  states  to  the  problems  and  needs 
of  Defenders.  Now  the  proposed  bill  seeks  to  allow  the  states  to  spend  85%  of 
the  fund  without  restraint.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  Washington  Administrative 
staff  and  the  regional  offices  will  be  weakened,  and  at  the  very  least  it  is  impera- 
tive that  Congress  make  crystal  clear  its  legislative  intent  that  defenders  be 
funded  under  this  act.  Therefore,  we  seek  inclusion  of  the  activity  pertaining  to 
the  defense  of  the  indigent  accused  as  one  of  those  activities  defined  under  the 
umbrella  of  "law  enforcement". 

PART   C  :    SECTION    303 (b) 

Similarly,  under  Section  303(b)  relating  to  the  description  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  there  is  no  requirement  that  the  defense  function  or  the  activity  of  defend- 
ing the  indigent  accused  be  included  befor  a  state  plan  is  considered  compre- 
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hensive.  Although  the  states  have  primary  responsibility  for  determining  the 
greatest  needs  in  their  own  localities,  to  allow  a  state  to  beef  up  the  police,  or 
the  prosecution,  or  the  judiciary,  without  increasing  or  improving  or  providing 
an  adequate  defense  counterpart  is  to  bring  chaos  to  the  criminal  justice  system 
of  that  state  or  to  deny  fundamental  due  process  to  those  financially  unable 
to  afford  counsel  in  that  state.  The  criminal  justice  system  is  like  a  funnel. 
To  expand  parts  of  it,  while  leaving  one  part  intact  is  to  cause  a  stricture  or 
blockage  at  a  key  point.  No  person  may  now  be  imprisoned  without  the  assistance 
of  counsel  today.  That  is  the  law.  Therefore  to  keep  the  flow  of  defendants 
moving  from  arrest  to  detention  to  adjudication  to  disposition  to  release, 
counsel  must  be  provided  at  every  stage  of  the  criminal  justice  process.  The 
Standards  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards 
and  Goals  provide  that:  "Public  representation  should  be  made  available  to 
eligible  defendants,  in  all  criminal  cases  at  their  request  .  .  .  beginning  at  the 
time  the  individual  either  is  arrested  or  is  requested  to  participate  in  an  inves- 
tigation that  has  focused  upon  him  as  a  likely  suspect.  The  representation  should 
continue  during  trial  court  proceedings  and  through  the  exhaustion  of  all 
avenues  of  relief  from  conviction."   (Working  papers  Ct-'IGT^ 

Restrict  this  flow  and  the  entire  system  becomes  backlogged,  detention  facili- 
ties become  jammed,  courtrooms  cannot  operate.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
example  in  Cook  County,  Illinois  to  see  four  or  five  judges  waiting  for  a  public 
defender  to  come  into  their  courtroom  so  that  they  could  proceed  with  their 
court  call.  The  initial  saving  in  public  defender  salaries  was  more  than  offset 
by  the  time  expended  by  court  personnel,  bailiffs,  judges,  clerks,  and  witnesses, 
waiting  for  the  lone  defender  assigned  to  cover  the  six  courtrooms  of  the 
Juvenile  Court.  Allowing  a  state  to  file  a  "comprehensive"  plan  that  did  not 
include  the  defense  of  the  indigent  accused  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
We  ask  the  Congress  however  to  insure  that  Congressional  guidelines  are  clear, 
and  that  the  states  should  be  informed  in  the  legislation  of  the  Congressional 
intent  to  include  the  defender  function  in  its  definition  of  a  comprehensive 
state  plan,  both  in  paragraph  m  of  Section  601  and  also  in  Section  303  where 
comprehensive  state  plans  are  discussed.  We  suggest  that  the  words  "prosecu- 
tion" and  "defense"  be.added  to  Section  303  where  it  provides  that  a  state  plan 
should  "thoroughly  address  improved  court  programs  and  practice  throughout 
the  state." 

PART  C  :    SECTION    301  (b) 

As  in  Part  F  and  Sec.  303(b),  Sec.  301(b)  omits  any  mention  of  the  defense 
function.  The  proposed  administration  bill  closely  tracks  the  existing  legis- 
lation in  its  list  of  the  purposes  for  which  grants  may  be  provided.  Now  that 
the  legislatively  imposed  expiration  date  for  the  original  statute  has  come, 
however,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  re-examine  the  content  of  those  provisions 
rather  than  to  simply  add  on  provisions  to  the  old  legislation  while  adopting 
by  vote  the  existing  provisions.  Some  examples  of  a  new  format  for  rewriting 
this  part  of  the  legislation  are  S.  3050,  introduced  in  January  of  1972  and  Title  II 
of  S.  3492,  introduced  in  April  of  1972.  These  bills,  while  directed  specifically 
to  the  problem  of  urban  crime  reduction,  would  serve  as  a  model  for  the  revision 
of  the  haphazard  listing  of  types  of  programs  under  Part  C  of  the  existing 
legislation.  Under  this  model,  a  comprehensive  plan  would  have  to  contain 
programs  for  the  three  components  of  the  Criminal  Justice  System :  police, 
courts  and  corrections.  Within  each  of  the  three  topics  there  would  be  a  non- 
exclusive list  of  projects  which  could  be  funded.  The  list  of  projects  in  these 
two  bills  appears  to  be  an  excellent  starting  point. 

On  October  20,  1971.  LEAA  Administrator  Jerris  Leonard  announced  the 
creation  of  a  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals.  The  Commission,  headed  by  Governor  Russell  Peterson,  was  charged  with 
setting  national  goals,  performance  standards  and  priorities  for  improving  the 
nation's  criminal  justice  system.  Commission  members,  members  of  the  various 
Commission  task  forces,  and  Commission  staff  included  some  of  the  most  tal- 
ented and  knowledgeable  individuals  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  On  Janu- 
ary 23-26  of  this  year,  the  Commission  reported  its  findings  in  a  National 
Conference  on  Criminal  Justice  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  While  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Commission  were  not  intended  to  be  mandatory  upon  the 
states,  Congress  would  be  ill-advised  not  to  make  use  of  the  expertise  of  this 
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Commission  in  drafting  the  proposed  legislation.  The  four  priorities  spelled  out 
in  the  Summary  Report  on  Courts  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Speed  and  eflBciency  in  the  court  process ; 

2.  Upgrading  Prosecution  and  Defense  Performance ; 

3.  Upgrading  the  Caliber  of  the  Judiciary  ;  and 

4.  Non-Adversary  Disposition. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  spell  out  in  the  legislation  that  grants  would 
be  awarded  in  the  courts  area  for  projects  dealing  with  these  four  goals. 

However,  should  Congress  decide  to  retain  the  existing  content  and  structure 
of  Section  301(b)  we  would  recommend  that  a  paragraph  be  inserted  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  defender  systems,  including  the 
recruitment,  training,  and  education  of  defenders  and  paraprofessional  support 
personnel,  technical  assistance  to  and  evaluation  of  programs,  and  development 
of  multi-county  and  statewide  defender  systems. 

SECTION     306(a) 

Our  study  of  LEAA  revealed  that  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  operation 
of  LEAA,  the  entire  courts  function  received  only  6%  of  the  monies  from  state 
block  grants  (See  chapter  3,  Dollars  and  Sense  of  Justice).  In  a  recent  speech, 
Attorney  General  Kleindienst  suggested  that  "It  is  our  hope  that  the  states  will 
continue  to  enlarge  their  interests  in  LEAA  projects  for  court  reform  and  that 
such  projects  can  be  increased  to  at  least  15%  and  perhaps  as  much  as  20%  of 
total  LEAA  block  grants."  (Address  of  the  Honorable  Richard  Kleindienst, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  before  the  National  Association  of  Attor- 
ney Generals,  Lake  Tahoe,  Nevada,  June  27, 1972  at  p.  10.) 

And  in  fact,  we  have  just  been  informed  by  ofl5cials  of  LEAA  that  expendi- 
tures in  the  court  area  for  fiscal  1973  will  be  up  to  16%. 

In  Section  306(a)  of  the  Administration  Bill,  the  proposal  of  the  Attorney 
General  has  not  been  implemented,  as  only  30%  of  the  revenue  sharing  funds 
would  be  reserved  in  the  states  for  statewide  programs  in  the  areas  of  correc- 
tion, courts  and  higher  education.  As  Mr.  Kleindienst  noted,  in  his  testimony 
before  this  subcommittee,  "This  approximates  the  percentages  currently  re- 
served" for  these  functions. 

Under  current  levels  corrections  already  receives  20%  of  block  grant  funds  un- 
der Part  E  of  the  old  legislation  alone.  Assuming  that  higher  education  will 
utilize  some  of  the  30%  received  for  corrections,  courts,  and  higher  education,  the 
court  funding  will  not  reach  the  levels  advocated  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
former  administrator  of  LEAA.  We  are  generally  opposed  to  the  pass  through 
provision  contained  in  Section  306(a)  and  stated  our  opposition  to  it  in  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  section  of  our  study  of  NLADA  at  p.  25.  We 
feel  that  it  forces  the  state  to  carve  up  unnecessarily  funds  which  might  be  bet- 
ter used  on  a  state  level  or  in  areas  of  highest  need  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  But 
even  if  the  pass  through  requirement  is  maintained,  it  should  be  modified  to 
50%. 

Allowing  50%  of  the  funds  to  be  used  for  corrections,  courts,  and  higher  edu- 
cation might  force  a  reordering  of  the  priorities  of  LEAA.  But  that  is  indicated. 
The  Attorney  General  himself  stated  that  in  the  early  years  of  LEAA  perhaps 
too  great  an  investment  was  made  in  hardware.  Riot  control  was  an  early  pri- 
ority. But  those  needs  have  been  largely  met  in  the  infancy  of  LEAA. 

SECTION    304 

The  next  topic  we  would  like  to  touch  on  is  who  may  apply  for  grants  under 
this  legislation.  In  Section  306(2)  discussing  the  discretionary  grant  program  it 
is  clear  that  the  attorney  general  may  in  his  discretion  make  funds  available  to 
non-profit  organizations.  However  in  Section  304  relating  to  the  85%  of  funds 
going  to  the  states,  the  language  allows  the  State  governments  to  receive  appli- 
cations for  financial  assistance  from  the  "heads  of  State  agencies,  the  chief  exec- 
utive officers  of  units  of  local  government,  and  other  applicants."  We  suggest  that 
the  term  "other  applicants"  be  clarified  to  specifically  include  non-profit  organi- 
zations. Otherwise,  you  will  have  some  states  awarding  grants  to  non-profit  cor- 
porations and  others  interpreting  the  section  to  mean  they  cannot.  The  im- 
portance of  this  to  defenders  and  other  community  groups  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. One  of  the  common  modes  of  defender  organizations  authorized  by  the 
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Criminal  Justice  Act  (Title  18,3001  et  seq.)  is  the  community  defender  organiza- 
tion. ABA  standards  suggest  that  a  defender  system  with  an  independent  board 
of  directors  is  preferable  to  a  system  where  the  defender  is  supervised  by  the 
Judiciary.  (ABA  Standards  for  Providing  Defense  Services,  Standard  1.4)  The 
largest  grant  ever  awarded  to  Defenders  under  the  LEAA  program  was  awarded 
to  the  Illinois  Public  Defender  Association,  which  is  a  not-for-profit  Illinois 
corporation.  Similarly  in  Detroit  the  defender  function  is  handled  by  the  Detroit 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association,  and  in  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  New  York, 
and  many  other  smaller  localities,  by  non-profit  associations.  Therefore  to  restrict 
non-profit  defender  organizations  from  receiving  LEAA  funds  from  the  85% 
share  allocated  to  the  states  would  be  a  severe  setback  to  the  defender  function. 

DECLARATIONS    AND    PUBPOSE 

In  the  Declarations  and  Purpose  Preamble  to  the  Act,  we  believe  it  essential 
to  add  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  the  strengthening  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  in  this  country.  The  emphasis  on  reducing  and  preventing  crime  and 
delinquency  is  a  more  precise  reflection  of  a  specific  goal  of  the  LEAA  program ; 
however  it  neglects  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  goal  of  the  American  system 
is  justice.  Merely  to  reduce  and  prevent  crime  without  an  eye  to  improving  the 
quality  of  justice,  to  me  would  seem  unfortunate  and  counter  productive.  There 
are  methods  for  crime  reduction  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
Certainly  LEAA  does  not  contemplate  doing  that:  however,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  LEAA,  in  the  American  tradition,  to  reduce  crime  and  yet  at  the  same 
time,  improve  the  quality  of  justice.  That  I  think  should  be  LEAA's  mission,  and 
as  such  it  ought  to  be  reflected  in  the  Declarations  and  Purpose  clause.  An  ex- 
cellent model  for  a  more  reasoned  approach  would  be  the  statement  of  declara- 
tions and  purpose  in  S.  3050  which  we  mentioned  earlier. 

PABT    B:    STATE    PLANNING   PROCESS,    SECTION    203(5) 

The  proposed  administration  bill,  in  section  203(5),  provides  that  the  state 
shall  "provide  for  the  expenditure  of  amounts  received  under  special  revenue 
sharing  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  procedures  applicable  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  its  own  revenues."  This  provision  may  create  problems  for  jurisdictions 
in  which  revenues  may  not  be  expended  without  legislative  appropriation  pro- 
cedures. Amounts  granted  under  special  revenue  sharing  would  have  to  await  the 
convening  of  state  legislative  bodies  and  thus  programs  would  face  long  delays. 
This  oversight  in  the  drafting  of  the  legislation  could  be  remedied  by  altering 
the  words  "applicable  to  the  expenditure  of  its  own  revenues"  to  "applicable  to 
the  expenditure  of  its  own  appropriations." 

Section  201— Like  the  statement  of  Declarations  and  Purpose,  which  we  men- 
tioned earlier,  this  section  should  be  changed  to  reflect  congressional  concern  for 
the  entire  criminal  justice  system.  Thus,  it  should  be  revised  to  provide,  "It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  part  to  encourage  States  and  units  of  general  local  government  to 
prepare  and  adopt  comprehensive  law  enforcement  plans  based  on  their  evaluation 
of  State  and  local  problems  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice." 

PART   B:    SECTION    204 

Section  204  does  away  with  the  requirement  for  prior  approval  of  state  compre- 
hensive plans  by  LEAA  before  receipt  of  special  revenue  sharing  funds  by  the 
state.  While  we  are  not  altogether  sure  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "special 
revenue  sharing,"  we  are  aware  of  the  problems  that  have  plagued  LEAA  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  lack  of  clear  guidelines  and  direction  to  state  planning  agencies.  In  the 
12th  report  from  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  entitled  "Block 
Grant  Programs  of  LEAA."  LEAA  was  criticized  for  failure  to  provide  leadership 
to  state  and  local  governments  so  as  to  enable  them  to  find  new  ways  to  reduce 
crime  and  improve  the  operations  of  the  systems  of  criminal  justice. 

Insofar  as  this  bill  purports  merely  to  allow  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  enough  power  to  voice  his  objections  to  a  state  plan  for  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  taxpayer  dollars  in  the  Federal  Register,  it  does  not  meet  the  mandate 
of  the  Monagan  committee  report  and  may  aggravate  an  existing  problem  instead 
of  eliminating  it.  .   ^      ,        •<. 

Under  present  practice,  when  a  state  prepares  a  comprehensive  state  plan,  it 
must  be  approved  by  the  appropriate  regional  oflSce  of  LEAA.  That  practice  should 
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continue.  One  of  the  strengths  of  our  country  from  its  very  inception  has  been 
the  checlvs  and  balances  system.  Where  a  state  may  seelc  to  deprive  one  component 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  of  its  needed  share,  perhaps  due  to  state  politics, 
or  under- representation  of  the  particular  component  on  the  policy  board  of  the 
state  planning  agency,  there  was  a  review  by  another  agency. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Center  for  State  Courts  in  Denver  this  past  year 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  session  where  not  one  but  two  chief  justices 
of  state  courts  complained  that  they  were  not  getting  their  fair  share  of  funds 
under  their  state's  comprehensive  plan.  They  were  advised  to  appeal  to  the 
regional  office  on  the  theory  that  the  plan  did  not  meet  LEAA  standards  and 
guidelines  in  that  it  was  not  truly  comprehensive  in  nature.  This  check  will  now 
be  absent,  and  although  the  influence  of  the  Attorney  General  is  great,  substitu- 
tion of  the  power  to  withhold  funds  until  a  state  plan  meets  LEAA  standards  for 
the  power  merely  to  voice  objections  in  the  Federal  Register  as  provided  for  in 
Section  204(a)  is  frankly  ludicrous. 

We  suggest  that  even  under  the  special  revenue  sharing  provisions  of  this  act 
that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  U.S.  through  the  LEAA  regions  and  his  LEAA 
administrator's  office  in  Washington  be  given  the  responsibility  of  prior  approval 
of  state  comprehensive  plans  before  funds  are  released.  LEAA  can  be  cognizant  of 
the  special  problems  existent  in  each  state,  but  this  will  provide  a  guarantee  that 
the  experience  gained  by  LEAA  over  the  last  four  years  will  not  be  lost  and  will 
provide  a  check  and  balance  for  the  states  before  they  receive  federal  funds. 

There  are  some  states  that  have  excellent  defender  systems.  NLADA  recently 
had  occasion  to  review  the  statewide  defender  programs  in  three  states.  One  of 
those  states  was  Alaska  which  provides  almost  a  million  dollars  annually  toward 
its  defender  system.  There  are  some  states  however,  which,  to  this  day,  10  years 
after  Gideon,  still  do  not  have  defender  systems  and  expect  the  local  bar  to  fulfill 
the  mandate  of  both  Gideon  and  Argersinger  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

It  is  our  fear  that  these  states  will  not  allocate  funds  received  under  the 
si>ecial  revenue  sharing  provisions  of  this  proposed  legislation  for  the  defense  of 
the  indigent  accused  unless  they  are  directed  to  do  so  by  LEAA  before  they  receive 
the  funds.  What  is  to  change  their  historical  pattern  and  failure  to  provide  these 
needed  services,  mandated  by  the  Federal  Constitution  in  the  Sixth  Amendment. 
Only  national  guidelines  which  can  be  enforced  apart  from  an  announcement  in 
the  Federal  Register  will  force  these  states  to  meet  their  constitutional  obliga- 
tions. Nor  are  these  fears  only  found  in  the  defender  area.  I  think  that  correc- 
tions and  courts  generally  face  the  same  fears. 

LEAA  must  set  clear  guidelines  for  the  general  expenditure  of  funds  allocated 
to  the  states.  Courts  should  receive  in  our  view  20-25%  of  the  funds.  Defenders 
and  prosecutors  ought  to  receive  at  least  one-third  of  county  funds  or  at  least 
7  to  8%  of  each. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  position  that  LEAA  should  review  the  state  plans  prior  to 
release  of  funds  to  the  states  as  under  the  present  system,  and  that  this  review 
should  not  be  abolished  as  is  contemplated  under  the  proposed  bill. 

EDUCATION    AND   TRAINING 

In  addition,  we  suggest  that  provisions  for  Law  Enforcement  Education  Pro- 
gram (LEEP)  funds  be  modified.  This  program  was  provided  for  in  Section  406 
of  the  existing  legislation,  and  has  been  placed  in  section  301(b)  (12)  of  the  pro- 
posed administration  bill.  Law  students  willing  to  guarantee  at  least  two  years 
of  service  in  the  criminal  justice  system  should  be  included  under  LEEP  funds 
whether  they  enter  programs  of  training  as  prosecutors,  defenders,  criminal 
justice  planners  or  other  criminal  justice  personnel.  In  the  past  it  has  not  been 
clear  whether  students  attending  law  schools  would  be  covered  under  LEEP 
funds. 

Secondly,  we  suggest  that  assistance  not  be  limited  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  solely,  but  that  the  language  of  paragraph  (12)  be  broadened  to 
include  Defender  Colleges,  Prosecutor  Colleges  and  short  courses,  and  Colleges 
for  the  Judiciary.  At  present  there  are  a  number  of  such  institutions  supplying 
professional  continuing  legal  education  and  orientation  to  judges,  an  excellent 
school  for  prosecutors,  and  hopefully  a  new  Defender  college  soon  to  be  launched. 
It  would  be  valuable  to  allow  assistance  for  these  institutions  out  of  funds  allo- 
cated under  this  section,  instead  of  the  limited  funds  available  for  discretionajry 
grants  which  is  now  being  utilized  by  these  institutions.  Thus,  the  wording  of 
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proposed  301(b)  (12)  ought  to  be  changed  to  read,  "the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams of  academic  educational  assistance  through  contracts  with  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  institutes  for  training  in  criminal  justice  such  as  colleges 
for  prosecution,  for  defense,  and  for  the  judiciary  for  grants  or  loans  to  persons 
enrolled  in  undergraduate  or  graduate  progams  in  areas  related  to  law  enforce- 
ment, criminal  law,  and  the  administration  of  justice." 

SECTION    404(3) 

The  next  topic  we  would  like  to  discuss  in  the  legislation  is  the  training  of 
defense  investigators.  Section  404(3)  provides  training  for  law  enforcement 
personnel.  As  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards 
and  Goals  notes,  "Defense  investigation  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  has  become 
a  routine  expectation  in  most  sophisticated  judicial  arenas."  (Working  papers, 
Ct  168,  1973.) 

NLADA  proposed  standards  provide  that  an  investigator  is  needed  for  every 
three  lawyers  to  properly  handle  a  criminal  case.  The  investigator  should  be 
familiar  with  forensic  sciences  such  as  fingerprints,  hair  and  blood  analysis, 
photography,  recording  devices  for  witnesses,  audio-visual  aids,  interrogation 
techniques,  etc.  However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  and  large  the  defense  investi- 
gator has  little  opportunity  to  learn  these  skills,  and  thus  the  indigent  defendant 
is  armed  only  with  his  lawyer  before  the  vast  forces  of  the  state.  We  feel  that 
Sec.  404(3)  should  be  broadened  to  include  investigators  who  work  in  public 
defender  offices,  so  that  the  defender  will  have  parity  with  his  counterpart,  the 
prosecutor. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  again  for  giving  us  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  committee  and  for  your  consideration  and  patience  in  listen- 
ing to  our  view.  However,  we  feel  that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  legisla- 
tion now  facing  the  Congress  in  the  sense  that  our  criminal  justice  system  is  on 
trial.  What  is  America,  if  not  a  country  noted  for  its  fair  procedures.  Our  tradi- 
tions reflect  due  process  and  protection  of  the  individual  from  the  awesome  power 
of  the  state.  Congress  has  declared  a  war  on  crime.  But  that  crime  cannot  be 
fought  without  observing  the  rules  of  our  society  as  formulated  in  our  Constitu- 
tion and  laid  down  by  our  founding  fathers.  It  is  this  respect  for  due  process  and 
the  rights  of  minorities,  the  disadvantaged,  the  financially  unable  that  distin- 
guishes our  society  from  others.  This  bill  which  pumps  millions  of  dollars  into 
the  police  and  prosecution  must  provide  dollars  for  the  defense  of  the  indigent 
accused. 

That  is  the  hallmark  of  our  American  system. 
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Help  For  The  Indigent  Accused: 
The  Effect  Of  Argersinger 


By  Nancy  E.  Goldberg 
and  ManhaU  J.  Hartman 


Due  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Aigdsinger,  the  country  will  require  a  mas- 
sive transfusion  of  defenders.  The  authors  of 
this  article  propose  that  this  demand  be  met 
by  establishing  an  independent  national 
commission  similar  to  the  LEAA  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals,  which  would  coordi- 
nate the  establishment  and  expansion  of 
defender  programs  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mandates  of  the  Court  and 
Constitution  to  Provide  Counsel 
to  Accused  Indigents 

During  the  last  ten  years,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  attempted  to  imple- 
ment the  mandates  of  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Amendments  by  handing  down  a 
number  of  decisions  affecting  the  rights 
of  indigent  defendants.  As  a  result  of  the 
Court's  determination  to  provide  equal 
justice  to  the  indigent  accused,  the 
number  of  defender  lawyers  needed 
has  vastly  increased.  The  decisions  in 
Gideon  v.  Wainwright  and  Douglas  v. 
California  led  to  the  requirement  that 
all    those  accused  of  a  felony   were 


entitled  to  counsel  at  trial  and  on 
appeal.  Escobedo  and  Miranda,  which 
followed,  required  that  counsel  be 
provided  to  indigents  during  pre-in- 
dictment  interrogations  and  that  the 
accused  must  be  informed  of  his  righ 
to  remain  silent  and  to  have  counse 
provided  before  making  any  statemen 
to  authorities  once  suspicion  had 
focused  upon  him.  In  1967,  the  Su 
preme  Court  decided  In  re  Gault, 
Wade  and  Gilbert,  and  Mempa 
Rhay,  thus  recognizing  that  the  righi 
to  counsel  applied  to  juveniles  as  wel' 
as  adults,  to  indicted  defendants  ap 
pearing  in  line-ups,  and  to  parolees  a 
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parole  revocation  hearings.  In  1970, 
the  Court  determined  in  Coleman  v. 
Alabama  that  preliminary  hearings 
were  also  a  critical  stage  of  the  prose- 
cution which  required  the  provision  of 
counsel. 

Most  recently,  the  Supreme  Court's 
efforts  to  ensure  representation  to  the 
indigent  accused  culminated  in  a 
momentous  decision  which  will  alter 
the  face  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  for  years  to 
come.  The  Court  held  that. 

Absent    a    knowing    and    intelligent 
waiver,  no  person  may  be  imprisoned 
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for  any  offense  whether  classified  as 
petty,  misdemeanor,  or  felony,  unless 
he  was  represented  by  counsel  at  his 
Uial. 

Argersinger  v,  Hamlin, 
June  12.  1972 

There  were  no  dissents  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  holding  that  the  Sixth 
Amendment  right  to  counsel  applies  to 
misdemeanors  as  well  as  felony  cases. 
However,  Justice  Brennan  filed  a  con- 
curring opinion,  while  Justices  Burger 
and  Powell  each  wrote  separate  opin- 
ions, concurring  in  the  result. 

The  question  raised  in  Argersinger 
was  whether  the  right  to  counsel  held 
to  be  obligatory  upon  the  states  in 
Gideon  was  applicable  to  misdemean- 
ors. In  oral  argument,  much  of  the 
debate  centered  upon  whether  counsel 
should  only  be  provided  where  the 
offense  charged  entailed  a  maximum 
penalty  of  more  than  six  months 
imprisonment,  or  in  all  cases  where  the 
offense  entailed  a  possible  deprivation 
of  liberty.  Nevertheless,  the  Court,  in 
holding  that  counsel  must  be  provided 
in  misdemeanor  cases,  did  not  relate 
the  requirement  of  counsel  to  the 
prospective  term  of  imprisonment 
prescribed  by  statute.  Instead,  the 
Court,  in  a  decision  by  Justice  Doug- 
las, held  that  counsel  must  be  provided 
only  in  cases  where  the  court  eventual- 
ly decides  to  commit  the  defendant  to 
jail.  Distinguishing  the  right  to  counsel 
from  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  which 
has  been  construed  as  limited  to  char- 
ges entailing  a  maximum  penalty  of 
more  than  six  months,  the  Court 
stated, 

We  reject,  therefore,  the  premise  that 
since  prosecutions  for  crimes  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  less  than 
six  months  may  be  tried  without  a 
jury,  they  may  always  be  tried  with- 
out a  lawyer. 

The  Court  stopped  short  of  requiring 
that  counsel  be  provided  to  any  misde- 
meanant charged  with  an  offense  pun- 
ishable by  deprivation  of  liberty,  not- 
ing. 

The  run  of  misdemeanors  will  not  be 
affected  by  today's  ruling.  But  in 
those  that  end  up  in  the  actual 
deprivation  of  a  person's  Uberty,  the 
accused  will  receive  the  'benefit  of 
the  guiding  hand  of  counsel'  so  neces- 
sary when  one's  life  is  in  jeopardy. 


The  Court  described  how  the  new 
system  would  operate  in  these  terms: 

Under  the  rule  we  announce  today, 
every  judge  will  know  when  the  trial 
of  a  misdemeanor  starts  that  no 
imprisonment  may  be  imposed,  even 
though  local  law  permits  it,  unless 
the  accused  is  represented  by  coun- 
sel. He  will  have  a  measure  of  the 
seriousness  and  gravity  of  the  offense 
and  therefore  know  when  to  name  a 
lawyer  to  represent  the  accused  be- 
fore the  trial  starts. 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  concurring  in  the 
result,  thought  that  the  practical  result 
of  the  decision  would  be  that,  in  each 
case,  "the  trial  judge  and  the  prosecu- 
tion will  have  to  engage  in  a  predictive 
evaluation  ...  to  determine  whether 
there  is  a  significant  likelihood  that,  if 
the  defendant  is  convicted,  the  trial 
judge  will  sentence  him  to  a  jail  term." 
Justice  Powell,  in  his  separate  opinion, 
expressed  the  fear  that,  "judges  will  be 
tempted  to  arbitrarily  divide  petty 
offenses  into  two  categories-those  for 
which  sentences  of  imprisonment  may 
be  imposed  and  those  in  which  no 
such  sentence  will  be  given  regardless 
of  the  statutory  authorization." 

Two  results  are  likely  to  flow  from 
the  decision  in  Argersinger  One  will 
be  the  decriminalization  of  some  of- 
fenses and  the  downgrading  of  others 
so  that  jail  sentences  will  no  longer  be 
a  possibility.  The  reason  for  this  salu- 
tary effect  is  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  made  it  very  expensive  to 
put  a  person  in  jail.  Whereas,  prior  to 
Argersinger,  one  only  had  to  compute 
the  cost  of  the  institution  versus  the 
cost  of  alternative  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, one  must  now  add  into  the  com- 
puter the  cost  of  counsel. 

Lest  one  think  that  the  cost  of 
counsel  is  a  one-time  charge,  the  Court 
has  expanded  the  right  to  counsel  to 
include  representation  from  the  time 
of  arrest  to  the  time  of  release.  This 
includes  police  station  appearances, 
preliminary  hearings,  trials,  appeals, 
post  conviction  proceedings  and  state 
and  federal  habeas  corpus  proceedings 
as  well.  It  is  true  that  Argersinger  itself 
only  speaks  of  right  to  counsel  at  trial 
but,  in  Mayer  v.  Gty  of  Chicago 
decided  this  same  term,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  allowed  free  transcripts 
on  appeal  for  misdemeanor  cases,  so 


the  requirements  that  counsel  be  pro- 
vided in  misdemeanor  cases  on  appeal 
cannot  be  far  behind.  Compare  Griffin 
V.  Illinois,  which  allowed  free  tran- 
scripts in  indigent  felony  cases,  with 
Gideon  v.  Wainwright  and  Douglas  v. 
California. 

The  logical  result  of  the  cost  factor 
in  processing  criminal  cases  is  for  the 
legislatures  to  remove  the  possibility 
of  jail  sentence  from  any  number  of 
minor  crimes  so  that  counsel  will  not 
be  required.  Examples  of  this  type  of 
offense  might  include  traffic  offenses, 
which  could  be  reduced  to  fine  only 
sanctions.  Public  intoxication,  prosti- 
tution, obscenity,  and  some  forms  of 
disorderly  conduct  might  be  others. 

By  tlie  same  token,  this  decision 
might  induce  state  legislatures  to  re- 
consider whether  certain  forms  of  sex- 
ual practices,  abortion,  gambling,  pros- 
titution, and  possession  of  marijuana, 
might  be  legalized  and  taken  out  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  System  entirely. 
Norval  Morris  and  Gordon  Hawkins 
point  out  in  the  "Honest  Politician's 
Guide  to  Crime  Control,"  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1970,  the  overreach 
of  the  criminal  law.  By  trying  to 
penalize  citizens  for  proscribed  moral 
behavior  we  divert  massive  resources 
of  police,  courts,  and  corrections  away 
from  those  street  crimes  and  forcible 
felonies  which  every  citizen  would 
want  to  prevent. 

The  second  consequence  of  the 
Argersinger  decision  will  be  the  re- 
quirement of  counsel  in  all  cases  where 
the  statute  provides  for  a  possibility  of 
incarceration.  This  will  necessitate  a 
massive  transfusion  of  defenders  into 
the  Criminal  Justice  System.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  a  judge  to  know  in  ad- 
vance of  trial  whether  he  might  be 
sending  a  defendant  to  jail.  Since 
under  our  law  the  trial  judge  is  not 
supposed  to  know  anything  about  the 
case  in  advance,  how  could  he  make 
the  predictive  judgment  required  by 
Argersinger  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
defendant  would  go  to  jail  and  there- 
fore require  the  services  of  a  lawyer?  As 
for  the  State  Attorney's  informing  the 
court,  that  too  is  impracticable.  That 
would  be  a  red  flag  that  the  defendant 
had  a  record  or  was  otherwise  a  bad 
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actor  and  is  impermissible  under  our 
law.  Therefore,  as  a  practical  matter, 
w^iat  is  most  likely  to  occur  is  that 
lawyers  will  be  required  in  every  case 
w^iere  there  is  a  possibility  of  jail 
sentence  under  the  existing  criminal 
law  statute. 

The  Task  of 
Implementing  Argersinger 

According  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  which  sur- 
veyed the  needs  of  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice System  in  1967,  approximately 
fifty  percent  of  all  criminal  defendants 
were  indigent  and  required  the  services 
of  appointed  counsel.  Today,  this  fig- 
ure has  climbed  to  approximately  60 
percent.  Providing  60%  of  criminal 
defendants  in  the  state  and  local 
courts  with  effective  representation  by 
counsel  will  require  a  vast  expend- 
iture of  resources.  According  to  the 
President's   1967  Commission  report. 

If  representation  for  these  defendants 
is  performed  entirely  by  fuU-time 
defenders,  between  4,200  and  6,300 
lawyers  would  be  required.  If  it  were 
assumed  that  an  average  yearly  al- 
location per  defender  of  Iwtween 
$20,000  and  $25,000  would  provide 
adequate  salary  for  the  defender,  the 
financial  needs  would  fall  somewhere 
between  $84  million  and  $158 
million   per  year. 

"Task  Force  Report: 
The  Courts"  at  57. 

The  Commission  found  that,  at  the 
time  of  its  report,  the  states  were 
contributing  approximately  $17  mil- 
lion a  year  as  compared  with  the  $84 
tc  $158  million  needed  to  supply 
counsel  to  the  indigent  accused.  The 
Supreme  Court  noted  in  Argersinger 
(footnote  4)  that  there  were  annually 
at  least  5  miUion  misdemeanor  cases 
and  350,000  felony  cases  in  our  na- 
tion's courts.  Those  figures,  which 
were  taken  from  a  1964  study  by  Lee 
Silverstein,  are  undoubtedly  much 
larger  today,  perhaps  approaching  8 
million. 

In  order  to  determine  what  steps 
will  be  needed  to  implement  the  man- 
date of  Argersinger,  some  analysis  is 
needed  of  current  practices  in  the 
various  states.  The  most  pressing  need 
exists  in  states  which  have  previously 


lacked  any  requirement  that  counsel 
be  provided  in  misdemeanors  carrying 
a  maximum  penalty  of  one  year  in 
prison.  To  date,  the  states  of  Alaska, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
Washington  have  not  required  by  law 
that  counsel  be  provided  in  misde- 
meanor cases.  In  Permsylvania  and 
Iowa,  counsel  was  required  only  for 
"indictable  misdemeanors"  punishable 
by  up  to  one  year  in  prison.  A  1970 
ruling  by  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court 
limited  the  public  defender  to  felony 
representation.  Moreover,  in  the  states 
of  Maine,  Montana  and  Rhode  Island 
the  appointment  of  counsel  has  been 
discretionary  with  the  Court.  In  Ark- 
ansas, counsel  was  required  to  be 
provided  in  "some"  misdemeanors, 
while  in  Alabama  the  right  to  counsel 
has  been  available  only  when  the  court 
determined  that  a  "serious  crime"  was 
involved.  In  ten  states,  the  "six 
months"  rule  has  prevailed.  Thus, 
there  has  been  no  requirement  that 
counsel  be  provided  where  the  offense 
was  punishable  by  less  than  six 
months  imprisonment  in  Colorado, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Maryland,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina, Utah,  and  Wisconsin.  The  slate  of 
Michigan  guaranteed  the  right  to  coun- 
sel for  offenses  punishable  by  more 
than  3  months  in  prison,  while  in 
Hawaii,  counsel  was  guaranteed  where 
the  potential  penalty  was  more  than 
60  days  in  jail.  While  Illinois  law  has 
accorded  indigents  accused  of  misde- 
meanors the  right  to  request  counsel 
where  the  offense  charged  was  punish- 
able by  incarceration,  the  courts  were 
not  required  to  inform  defendants  of 
their  right  to  appointed  counsel. 

In  its  amicus  brief  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  \he  Argersinger  czse,  NLADA 
pointed  out  that,  while  a  number  of 
states  have  been  required  by  law  to 
provide  counsel  for  defendants  in  all 
offenses  punishable  by  incarceration, 
even  in  many  of  those  states  counsel 
was  not  regulariy  provided.  Many 
states  had  few  defender  offices  to 
provide  counsel  in  misdemeanor  cases, 
and  attorneys,  particularly  in  rural 
areas,  found  that  the  compensation 
being  provided  did  not  constitute  a 


sufficient   incentive   to  accept  assign- 
ment to  criminal  cases. 

Thus,  implementation  of  the  decis- 
ion will  be  difficult.  For  example, 
public  defender  legislation  was  passed 
last  April  in  Missouri  based  on  the 
supposition  that  counsel  would  only 
be  provided  in  felony  cases.  Moreover, 
the  legislature  failed  to  appropriate 
any  funds  for  either  public  defenders 
or  appointed  counsel.  In  some  states 
where  appointed  lavi^ers  are  reim- 
bursed out  of  special  funds,  these 
funds  are  already  depleted. 

Standards  for  an 
Effective  Delivery  System 

The  recommended  system  for  the 
delivery  of  defense  services  to  the 
indigent  accused  is  an  organized,  state- 
wide system  manned  by  full-time  pub- 
lic defenders.  This  is  the  best  system 
for  ensuring:  a)  professionalism  and 
expertise,  b)  cost  savings,  c)  adequate 
supervision  and  training,  d)  a  sufficient 
number  of  lawyers  to  meet  the  need, 
e)  freedom  from  political  control  and 
zealous  advocacy  of  the  client's  inter- 
ests, and  0  reduction,  and  eventual 
elimination,  of  court  backlog.  Such  a 
system  has  recently  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Virginia  State  Bar  and 
a  committee  of  the  Kansas  Bar  Associ- 
ation after  making  detailed  compara- 
tive studies.  (See  Goodell,  "Effective 
Assistance  of  Counsel  in  Criminal 
Cases:  PubUc  Defender  or  Assigned 
Counsel,"  1970  Kan.  S.B.J.  339;  "A 
Study  of  the  Defense  of  Indigents  in 
Virginia  and  the  Feasibility  of  a  Pub- 
lic Defender  System,"  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Criminal  Law 
Section,  Virginia  State  Bar,  to  tiie 
Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia.) 

As  the  Kansas  Bar  study  noted,  the 
average  cost  for  each  felony  case 
handled  under  the  Colorado  state-wide 
defender  system  was  $108.39  as  com- 
pared with  $486.09  for  each  case 
handled  by  appointed  counsel.  In 
North  Carolina,  information  taken 
from  quarterly  reports  which  were 
submitted  to  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  Courts  showed  that  two  dis- 
tricts utilizing  an  assigned  counsel 
system  had  costs  of  $185.60  and 
205 
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$176.60  per  case,  while  two  districts 
utilizing  public  defender  offices  had 
costs  of  $103.10  and  $94.40  per  case. 
In  New  Jersey  assigned  counsel  aver- 
aged $282  per  case,  as  compared  with 
$165  per  case  for  public  defenders. 
Similarly,  statistics  show  that  the  cost 
in  Cook  County,  Illinois  is  $250  per 
case  for  assigned  counsel  as  compared 
with  $95  for  public  defenders,  while 
the  cost  in  Rhode  Island  is  $130 
per  case  for  assigned  counsel  as  com- 
pared with  $80  for  public  defenders. 
In  the  long  run,  a  public  defender 
system  is  also  more  economical  be- 
cause public  defenders  can  be  restrict- 
ed to  a  set  salary,  while  appointed 
counsel  may  achieve  a  higher  salary  for 
handling  the  same  number  of  cases. 

At  the  present  time,  fourteen  states 
have  passed  state-wide  defender  legisla- 
tion. Of  these  14  states,  about  half 
have  acquired  a  state-wide  system  with- 
in the  last  few  year.  Eighteen  addition- 
al states  still  operate  on  a  primarily 
assigned  counsel  system.  Eight  other 
states  have  legislation  which  would 
permit  funding  of  defender  programs 
by  counties,  but  have  established  only 
four  or  fewer  defender  offices. 

A  public  defender  should  be  no  less 
independent  or  zealous  in  safeguarding 
his  client's  interests  than  privately 
retained  attorneys.  Canon  5  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility  requires 
that 

The  professional  judgment  of  a  law- 
yer should  be  exercised,  within  the 
bounds   of  the   law,  solely   for   the 
benefit    of   his   client    and    free    of 
compromising   influences   and  loyal- 
ties.  Neither   his   personal  interests, 
the  interests  of  other  clients,  nor  the 
desires  of  third   persons  should   be 
permitted  to  dilute  his  loyalty  to  (his) 
cUent. 
Attorneys,    especially    those    in    less 
populous  areas  who  maintain  a  general 
private  practice  while  allocating  a  por- 
tion   of    their    time    to    representing 
indigent  defendants,  face  the  potential 
conflict  of  loss  of  clients  as  a  result  of 
the  zealous  advocacy  of  an  unpopular 
client.    Noting   that   assigned   counsel 
systems  have  generally  been  governed 
directly  by  the  courts  or  indirectly  by 
them  through  an  appointed  adminis- 
trator, the  American  Bar  Association's 
Minimum  Standards  recommends  that 
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tlie    plan    should    be    insulated    from 
poHtics  by  establishing  an  independent 
governing  board.  [See  Commentary  to 
Standard   1.4,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Project  on  Minimum  Standards  for 
Criminal  Justice,  Standards  Relating  to 
Providing  Defense  Services  (Approved 
Draft,   1 968). J  Standard  1.4  provides. 
The  plan  should  be  designed  to  guar- 
antee the  integrity  of  the  relationship 
between  lawyer  and  client.  The  plan 
and    the    lawyers    serving   under   it 
should      be      free      from     political 
influence   and  should  be  subject  to 
judicial  supervision  only  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  are 
lawyers  in  private  practice.  .  . . 
In   "The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a 
Free  Society"  (1967),  the  President's 
Commission  pointed  out  tltat  one  of 
the    disadvantages    of   the    appointed 
counsel  system  was, 

the  appomtment  of  counsel  by  the 
judge  from  among  lawyers  he  hap- 
pens to  know  or  who  happen  to  be  in 
the  courtroom.  This  leads  to  an 
unfair  allocation  of  cases  and  some- 
times, when  assigned  counsel  receive 
compensation  from  the  state,  it  is 
seriously  abused. 

An  attorney  whose  appointment  de- 
pends upon  the  judge's  favor  will  be 
less  apt  to  file  motions  on  behalf  of  his 
client  which  may  take  up  the  time  of 
the  court;  his  zealousness  on  behalf  of 
his  client  may  be  molded  by  his  desire 
for  future  appointments.  Thus,  a  pub- 
lic defender  program,  which  can  be 
directed  by  an  independent  board,  is 
the  best  solution  to  ensure  zealous 
representation,  freedom  from  political 
influence,  and  avoidance  of  conflict  of 
interest. 

The  Virginia  Bar  study  notes  that. 
The  whole  adversary  process  depends 
for  its  validity  on  the  accused's  ability 
to  challenge  the  state,  thus  putting  it 
to  its  burden  of  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  which  in  turn  re- 
quires that  the  prosecution  scrutinize 
its  procedures  and  its  evidence  to 
determine  if  it  has  a  proper  case  that 
can  be  established  according  to  the 
law. 

One  of  tlie  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  a  public  defender  system  is  the 
expertise  which  can  be  quickly  devel- 
oped by  attorneys  in  a  criminal  law 
specialty.  Due  to  the  complexity  of 
rapidly  changing  criminal  laws  and 
court  decisions,  only  a  criminal  lawyer 
can  provide  the  professionalism  neces- 
sary   to    put    the    state   to   prove   its 


proper  case  by  providing  a  rigorous 
defense.  Lawyers  for  the  poor  should 
be  as  professionally  competent  as  law- 
yers for  those  able  to  pay.  Moreover, 
only  competent  defense  attorneys  can 
put  into  practice  the  full  measure  of 
protections  required  by  the  Sixth 
Amendment,  the  rest  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  and  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which,  in  the  absence  of  competent 
counsel,  are  mere  "paper"  freedoms.  A 
second  rationale  for  preferring  full- 
time  professionals  is  that,  even  where 
appointed  counsel  is  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  criminal  law  in  his  private 
practice,  there  is  a  temptation  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  case  of  a  "paying" 
client  than  to  that  of  a  court-appoint- 
ed client  where  the  compensation  may 
be  only  $  1 0  or  $  1 5  per  hour. 

A  related  concern  is  the  supervision 
and  training  that  can  be  provided  to 
defenders  under  a  full-time  defender 
program.  New  staff  attorneys  entering 
defender  offices  are  forced  to  undergo 
training  programs,  while  there  is  no 
assurance  that  appointed  counsel  will 
be  adequately  trained.  Moreover,  a 
properiy  run  public  defender  office 
may  operate  on  the  incentive  system. 
Thus,  raises  in  salary  and  rank  may  be 
offered  to  defenders  who  achieve  ex- 
cellence. This  free  enterprise  system 
does  not  operate  in  the  same  way  in 
the  case  of  appointed  counsel  who 
generally  receive  only  a  set  hourly  fee 
from  the  court. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  ham- 
pering the  Criminal  Justice  System  to- 
day is  court  backlog.  Moreover,  the 
addition  of  more  police,  better  com- 
munications and  police  training  are 
Ukely  to  result  in  more  arrests.  Unless 
the  courts  are  similarly  staffed  and 
improved,  county  jail  and  detention 
centers  will  become  crowded  past  the 
bursting  point  with  persons  awaiting 
trial.  Attorneys  who  are  inadequately 
trained  contribute  to  court  congestion 
by  requiring  a  series  of  conUnuances. 
Moreover,  the  ready  availability  of 
lawyers  under  a  public  defender 
system  allows  trial  dates  to  be  set  by 
tlie  court.  Inadequate  counsel  fail  to 
raise  constitutional  issues  at  the  trial 
level,  thus  leading  to  unnecessary  ap- 
peals   and    habeas    corpus    petitions 
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which  place  a  further  burden  upon  the 
courts.  Properly  trained  public  defend- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  if  provided  in 
sufficient  numbers,  would,  by  their 
professionalism,  ease  the  burden  of 
courts  and  help  to  provide  the  speedy 
justice  envisioned  by  the  authors  of 
the  Sixth  Amendment. 

Finally,  one  of  the  concerns  voiced 
by  the  Supreme  Court  justices  in 
Argersinger  was  the  availability  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  lawyers  to  pro- 
cess both  felony  and  misdemeanor 
cases.  In  the  view  of  the  President's 
1967  Task  Force  on  Courts,  part  of 
the  problem  stems  from  the  public 
image  of  the  criminal  lawyer.  The  Task 
Force  recommended  that,  "much  can 
be  done  to  improve  the  .  .  .  public 
image  of  defense  counsel.  Opportuni- 
ties are  available  through  the  establish- 
ment of  systems  for  representation  of 
defendants  who  are  unable  to  retain 
counsel. . ."  •  [See  "Task  Force:  The 
Courts"  at  38  (1967).]  Part  of  the 
answer  lies  in  economic  incentives. 
The  ABA  Minimum  Standards  Re- 
lating to  Providing  Defense  Services 
(Approved  Draft,  1968),  Standard  3.1 
provides. 

The  defender  and  staff  should  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  commensurate 
with  their  experience  and  skill,  suffic- 
ient to  attract  career  personnel,  and 
comparable  to  that  provided  for  their 
counterparts  in  prosecutorial  offices. 

By  the  estabhshment  of  organized 
defender  systems  throughout  the 
country,  the  professionalism  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  programs  will  improve 
the  image  of  the  American  criminal 
lawyer  and  attract  more  young  law- 
yers, who  are  now  entering  the  profes- 
sion in  unprecedented  numbers,  to  the 
practice  of  criminal  law. 

The  State-Wide  System: 

Public  Defenders  and 

Assigned  Counsel  in  Rural  Areas 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
estabhshment  of  organized  state-wide 
public  defender  systems  will  not  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  competent  assigned 
counsel.  Assigned  counsel  will  contin- 
ue to  be  necessary  in  cases  where  there 
are  co-defendants  or  where  the  attor- 
neys in  a  given  program  may  have  a 
conflict  of  interest. 


The  question  must  be  asked:  is  a 
full-time  public  defender  system 
adaptable  to  the  situation  in  rural 
counties  with  low  caseloads?  This 
problem  has  been  solved  in  Illinois  by 
the  Illinois  Defender  Project  which 
provides  several  attorneys  to  ride  cir- 
cuit over  a  seven-county  area.  This 
experiment,  funded  by  a  grant  from 
LEAA  to  the  Illinois  Public  Defender 
Association,  has  proved  successful  in 
that  defenders  are  always  available 
when  needed.  These  defenders  are  able 
to  maintain  their  expertise  in  the 
criminal  law  on  a  full-time  basis  and 
are  able  to  avoid  possible  conflicts 
such  as  losing  private  clients  who  may 
be  disturbed  by  their  attorney's  repre- 
sentation of  unpopular  defendants. 
Moreover,  there  is  less  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  private  bar  to  defenders 
in  rural  areas,  as  the  income  derived 
from  appointed  counsel  cases  is  less 
apt  to  compete  with  income  derived 
from  the  general  practice  of  law. 

The  importance  of  establishing  a 
state-wide  system  is  that  equal  repre- 
sentation by  effective  counsel  is  there- 
by provided  for  both  rural  and  urban 
defendants,  regardless  of  the  county's 
finances  or  poUtical  makeup.  This  fact 
accounts  for  the  increasing  trend  to- 
ward state-wide  systems  which  are  now 
provided  by  legislation  in  Alaska,  Col- 
orado, Delaware,  Florida,  Hawaii,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  State-wide 
legislation  is  also  being  seriously  con- 
sidered in  a  number  of  other  jurisdic- 
tions. Moreover,  state-wide  defenders 
are  provided  on  the  appellate  level  in 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Oregon  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  National  Defender  Commission 
And  the  Necessity  for  Federal  Funding 

The  argument  for  state-wide  public 
defender  systems  does  not,  however, 
imply  that  defender  systems  should  be 
fully  funded  by  the  states.  The  fund- 
ing of  defender  services  can  no  longer 
be  considered  solely  a  state  respon- 
sibility, now  that  the  states  must 
implement  the  requirements,  not  only 
of  theii  own  state  codes,  but  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  as  well.  In  order 
to    provide    the    expanded    scope    of 


representation  required  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  mandates  in  accordance 
with  the  ethics  and  standards  of  the 
legal  profession,  federal  funds  will  be 
needed. 

We  propose  therefore  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  National  De- 
fender Commission,  patterned  after 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals, 
which  was  estabhshed  in  1971  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration to  propose  standards  for  the 
Criminal  Justice  System.  The  new 
commission  would  coordinate  the  es- 
tabhshment and  expansion  of  defender 
programs  throughout  the  United 
States,  much  as  the  National  Defender 
Project  of  NLADA  did  after  the  decis- 
ion in  Gideon,  but  on  a  more  compre- 
hensive scale. 

LEAA  funds  are  presently  available 
only  for  pilot  projects,  however,  and, 
thus,  are  short-term.  More  permanent 
funding  by  the  federal  government  will 
eventually  have  to  be  provided  either 
through  this  commission  or  through  a 
separate  federal  agency.  No  longer  can 
the  hard-pressed  states  and  the  heroic 
efforts  of  voluntary  or  partially  com- 
pensated lawyers  do  the  job  alone.  Nor 
is  it  fair  to  continue  to  impose  such 
heavy  burdens  upon  the  practicing  bar. 
The  massive  amount  of  resources  that 
will  be  required  to  achieve  these  pro- 
fessionals standards  and  to  comply 
with  the  pronouncements  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  must  be  forthcoming 
from  the  federal  government  as  well.  A 
more  permanent  solution  for  more 
effective  federal  participation  might  lie 
in  the  development  of  a  federally 
funded  state  criminal  justice  act,  mod- 
eled after  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended  in  1970,  which 
would  assist  the  states  in  according  the 
same  services  to  those  accused  of 
crime  in  our  state  courts  as  are  enjoy- 
ed by  defendants  in  our  federal  courts. 
The  rights  of  state  court  defendants 
are  just  as  precious  as  those  of  federal 
defendants. 

Only  if  the  federal  government  will 
pay  its  fair  share  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  Argersinger  will  the  doctrine  of 
equal  justice  for  all  truly  be  imple- 
mented in  these  United  States. 
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foreword 


RATION  JUSTICE?  Of  course  we  do  and  sometimes  proudly,  as  if  by  depriving  those  we  fear  and  despise 
most  of  rights,  denying  them  fundamental  fairness,  showing  our  cunning  to  be  greater  than  theirs  and 
crowding  them  in  pitiless,  dehumanizing  prisons,  we  will  enhance  our  safety  or  wrest  peace  of  mind  from 
the  gnawing  hatred  and  paralyzing  fright  we  suffer. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare,  narrowly  focused,  specific  studies  that  measures  the  commitment  to  justice  and 
the  rule  of  law  of  those  with  power.  Commitment  is  sadly  wanting.  There  may  be  an  implication  of 
hostility  to  the  very  concepts.  Equal  justice  and  the  rule  of  law  can  come  later;  now  we  will  use  naked 
force,  violence  and  segregation  to  have  our  way-and  our  revenge. 

Most  will  agree  that  financial  assistance  and  guidance  is  the  major  contribution  that  the  national 
government  can  make  within  a  federal  concept  which  reserves  police  powers  to  the  states  and  the  people  to 
improve  systems,  or  non-systems  of  criminal  justice.  This  was  President  Johnson's  assumption  when  he 
sought  creation  of  a  federal  funding  program  to  reduce  crime  and  improve  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Decades  of  neglect  could  be  overcome  only  by  intensive  research,  comprehensive  innovative  planning  and 
the  systematic  delivery  of  new  resources. 

And  so  we  began,  first  with  a  small  pilot  program  in  September,  1965.  The  original  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  was  never  funded  above  $7.5  million  annually  but  it  provided  an  initial 
experience,  framework  and  staff  for  the  massive  assistance  program  created  by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1968. 

From  the  beginning  key  Senators  and  Representatives  manifested  opposition  to  funding  public  defender 
offices  and  providing  the  indigent  accused  with  counsel.  Unable  to  obtain  express  authorization  from  the 
Congress  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  to  fund  the  defense,  guidelines  promulgated  by  LEAA  in 
November  1968  interpreted  the  term  "law  enforcement"  to  include  the  defense  of  criminal  cases.  In  1970, 
efforts  to  incorporate  specific  reference  to  defender  offices  in  Amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act  ended  in  failure.  Congress  favored  billions  for  police  power,  but  not  one  cent  for  defense. 

The  elemental  justice,  not  to  mention  Constitutional  right,  involved  in  the  Supreme  Court's  Clarence 
Earl  Gideon  guarantee  of  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  the  poor  did  not  concern  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  Their  purpose  was  to  strengthen  the  "peace  forces"  for  the  battle  with  the  "criminal  forces"  in  our 
society. 

Hopefully,  administrators,  knowledgeable  in  the  needs  of  the  systems  of  criminal  justice  and  insulated 
from  the  political  demagoguery  that  distorted  Congressional  judgment,  would  have  done  better.  These 
hopes,  too,  were  dashed.  The  police  proved  the  early  favorite,  and,  within  police  grants,  expenditures  for 
hardware  were  highest.  A  House  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  chaired  by 
former  Representative  John  Monagan  of  Connecticut,  reported  that  "tens  of  millions  of  block  grant  dollars 
have  been  spent  on  helicopters,  airplanes,  automobiles,  fire  control  centers,  police  radio  equipment, 
electronic  surveillance  equipment  and  a  range  of  other  hardware  items." 

Inefficiency  and  indirection  were  even  more  characteristic  of  the  block  grant  program.  Months  after  the 
close  of  federal  fiscal  year  1971,  fewer  than  one  out  of  four  dollars  for  all  action  grants-desperately  needed 
funds- had  been  spent.  Meanwhile,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poor  accused  of  crime,  their  liberty  on  the 
line,  were  without  counsel  and  thousands  of  others  were  inadequately  represented.  Thus  was  our  vision  and 
zeal. 

For  half  of  its  first  two  years  of  existence,  LEAA  was  without  a  director  and  for  months  only  one 
associate  director  of  the  original  enervating  triumvirate  of  three  directors  was  on  duty.  That  single  associate 
director  openly  opposed  federal  priorities,  believing  somehow  that  40,000  police  jurisdictions  could  best 
determine  how  federal  tax  money  should  be  spent  in  a  nationwide  effort  to  improve  our  systems  of 
criminal  justice.  Indeed,  the  General  Counsel  for  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Ben  Zelenko.  pointed  out 
that  two  of  the  administrators  in  the  spring  of  1970  had  testified  "that  setting  priorities  is  not  a  matter  for 
LEAA  but  entirely  up  to  the  states  to  determine."  The  result  was  a  greatly  increased  fire  power  for  our 
paramilitary  civil  police. 
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When  the  dollars  were  finally  counted  for  the  critical  first  three  years  of  the  program,  we  see  that  the 
funds  going  for  the  provision  of  defense  in  criminal  cases  were  insignificant  when  compared  to  other 
elements  within  the  system  of  criminal  justice  and  compared  to  need;  they  could  not  meet  the  budget  of 
the  New  York  City  Legal  Aid  Society.  Some  states  made  no  provision  for  defender  programs  in  the 
Comprehensive  State  Plans  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  program.  Funds  allocated  for  all  court 
activities  were  less  than  9%  of  the  total  and  defense  allocations  were  less  than  1%. 

The  major  source  of  funds  under  the  Act  was  allocated  through  state  block  grants.  During  fiscal  years 
1969,  1970  and  1971,  total  block  grant  allocations  exceeded  $550  million.  Of  these  funds,  only  $5.6 
million,  or  approximately  1%,  was  directed  toward  the  defense. 

The  second  source  of  funds  available  was  granted  in  the  discretion  of  LEAA  at  the  federal  level  and 
presumably  reflected  LEAA's  priorities  and  judgment.  From  a  total  of  $106  million.  LEAA  allocated  $2.7 
million  to  the  courts,  $2.3  million  to  prosecutors,  and  only  $176,584  to  the  defense  during  the  three-year 
period.  Thus,  the  total  court  function,  including  courts,  prosecution  and  defense,  received  only  5.3%  of 
discretionary  funds,  of  which  defenders  received  less  than  two/tenths  of  one  percent. 

The  third  and  smallest  source  of  funds  passes  through  the  National  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice.  The  National  Institute,  which  was  designed  to  be  the  most  innovative  of  the  three  funding 
sources,  allocated  only  3%  to  the  prosecutorial  function  and  1.5%  to  the  defense-of  a  total  of  almost  $18 
million  over  the  three  year  period. 

Thus,  not  only  did  the  states,  through  the  block  grant  program,  fail  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
defense  and  the  court  area,  but  the  administration  of  LEAA  itself  gave  short  shift  to  courts,  prosecution 
and  defense  funding  in  its  discretionary  funding  program  and  through  the  National  Institute. 

In  1972,  the  Supreme  Court  expanded  the  right  of  the  poor  to  equal  justice  by  requiring  the  provision  of 
defense  counsel  in  misdemeanor  cases  in  its  critically  needed  Argersinger  decision.  Fulfilling  these 
Constitutional  rights  with  their  vast  human,  social  and  moral  significance,  will  realistically  cost  hundreds  of 
milHons  of  dollars. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  the  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  American 
justice  by  providing  counsel  to  all  indigent  defendants  facing  the  prospect  of  incarceration,  LEAA,  the 
single  agency  having  the  greatest  power  to  implement  these  rights,  had  placed  its  priorities  elsewhere.  Jerris 
Leonard,  the  Administrator  of  LEAA,  stated  during  the  Monagan  Committee  hearings,  "Everything  we  do 
is  aimed  at  reaching  our  great  and  single  goal,  the  goal  that  Congress  set  for  us:  The  reduction  of  crime  in 
the  United  States." 

Can  it  be  that  malfunctions  in  one  part  of  the  system  do  not  affect  others?  Can  the  perenially 
underfunded  courts,  prosecution  and  defense  manage  enormous  new  caseloads  created  by  the  infusion  of 
massive  new  funding  into  the  police  function?  Is  it  possible  that  substantial  and  permanent  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  criminal  justice  and  reduction  of  crime  can  be  achieved  without  intensive  research, 
comprehensive  planning,  careful  coordination  and  clear  priorities?  There  is  no  way-not  in  our  mass,  urban, 
technologically  advanced  society.  If  we  are  to  live  in  peace  and  security,  we  must  strive  to  perfect  a  system 
assuring  freedom,  equality  and  justice.  It  will  not  come  by  chance.  The  attitudes  and  actions  of  those  with 
power  in  government  raise  the  question  whether  we  as  Americans  want  justice.  If  we  do,  a  far  more 
effective  effort  to  direct  experience  and  reason  to  the  process  will  be  required,  and,  most  important,  an 
understanding  of  human  nature  tells  us  we  will  live  with  crime  and  inequaHty  until  we  have  a  passion  for 
justice. 

This  valuable  documentation  illuminates  the  struggle  to  secure  funds  for  the  defense  of  the  poor  accused 
of  crime  and  shows  how  little  we  have  cared  for  justice.  In  addition  to  recording  history,  we  must 
understand  its  recommendations  for  those  who  would  encourage  America  to  continue  its  quest  for  equal 
justice  under  law. 

RAMSEY  CLARK 
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preface 


"America's  system  of  criminal  justice  is  overcrowded,  overworked,  undermanned,  underfinanced,  and 
very  often  misunderstood,"  noted  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice  in  1967,  but  it  warned  that,  "to  lament  the  increase  of  crime  and  at  the  same  time  to  starve  the 
agencies  of  law  enforcement  and  justice  is  to  whistle  in  the  wind."  As  Attorney  General  Richard  G. 
Kleindienst  noted  in  a  recent  speech,  it  was  in  response  to  this  warning  by  the  President's  Commission  that 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  was  created.  From  an  initial  budget  of  $63  million  in  fiscal 
year  1969,  LEAA  funding  for  the  current  fiscal  year  has  climbed  to  $850  million.  Congress  has 
appropriated  over  $2.3  billion  to  date  for  this  federal  assistance  program. 

This  massive  funding  program  affords,  for  the  first  time  in  this  Nation's  history,  a  vehicle  for  badly 
needed  reform  of  our  criminal  justice  system.  Hopefully,  such  reform  will  combine  speed  and  effectiveness 
with  the  justice  and  fairness  that  is  inherent  in  our  constitutional  form  of  government. 

Some  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  present  system  were  pointed  out  by  Attorney  General  Richard  G. 
Kleindienst,  speaking  before  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislative  Leaders  on  December  8,  1972. 
Referring  to  the  current  crisis  in  the  urban  criminal  courts,  he  urged. 

Let  us  face  up  to  the  fact  that  in  some  of  our  largest  cities  the  bulk  of  the  criminal  cases  are  not 

brought  to  trial  because  if  they  were,  the  court  system  would  collapse  under  the  caseload;  rather, 

defendants  are  encouraged  to  plead  guilty  to  a  lesser  charge-often  a  misdemeanor  instead  of  a 

felony-in  order  to  get  them  off  the  docket.  .  .  . 
In  his  speech,  the  Attorney  General  suggested  that,  as  part  of  an  agenda  for  mutual  action  by  the  state  and 
federal  governments,  we  should  complete  the  task  of  providing  public  defenders  "for  all  Americans  who 
may  need  them." 

The  task  of  providing  counsel  to  all  needy  defendants  was  begun  in  1963  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  Gideon  v.  Wainwright  held  that  the  Sixth  Amendment  right  to  counsel  applied  to  indigent  defendants  in 
state  as  well  as  federal  courts.  Since  Gideon,  the  high  court  has  also  ruled  that  counsel  must  also  be 
provided  to  the  accused  prior  to  police  interrogation,  to  minors  in  dehnquency  proceedings,  at 
post-indictment  lineups,  at  preliminary  hearings,  on  appeal,  and  at  probation  revocation  hearings.  Most 
recently,  the  Court,  recognizing  the  need  for  procedural  fairness  in  the  local  courts  having  the  most  contact 
with  American  citizens,  declared  that  hereafter,  "no  person  may  be  imprisoned  for  any  offense  whether 
petty,  misdemeanor,  or  felony,  unless  he  was  represented  by  counsel  at  his  trial."  (Argersinger  v.  Hamlin. 
92  S.Ct.  2006(1972)) 

However,  the  Supreme  Court's  pronouncements  defining  the  obligations  of  the  states  to  provide  counsel 
have  been  marked  by  cultural  lag.  Counsel  has  not  been  provided  at  critical  stages  of  the  prosecution  due  to 
the  lack  of  manpower  and  resources  to  implement  the  Court's  mandates.  Most  states  still  lack  organized 
defender  systems  and  rely  on  random  court  appointment  of  counsel  who  may  not  enter  the  case  until  the 
trial  level.  Moreover,  in  many  areas,  defense  of  the  poot  is  a  matter  of  charitable  contributions  of  attorney 
services  rather  than  a  "system." 

At  one  time,  a  system  of  noblesse  oblige  on  the  part  of  private  attorneys  may  have  sufficed.  However, 
approximately  60%  of  all  defendants  facing  trial  in  this  country  today  cannot  afford  to  retain  private 
counsel.  Given  the  annual  statistics  or  approximately  half  a  million  felony  cases  and  5  to  8  million 
misdemeanors  in  this  nation's  courts,  the  volume  of  cases  requires  an  organized  system  of  well-trained 
defenders. 

On  May  4,  1969,  a  three-day  meeting  entitled  "The  National  Defender  Conference"  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.C..  That  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  presented  by  the  National  Defender  Project  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association.  Speaking  before  the  conference,  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  noted,  "It  is  particularly 
significant  that  the  organized  defender  approach  is  gaining  momentum.  In  a  reasonably  short  time,  I  would 
think,  this  will  be  the  prevailing  mode  of  representation  in  this  country."  The  prediction  of  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  made  in  1 969,  has  come  one  step  closer  to  realization  with  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
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Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  that  the  services  of  a  full-time  public 
defender  organization,  supplemented  by  the  private  bar,  should  be  available  in  each  jurisdiction. 

As  Attorney  General  Kleindeinst  reaffirmed  in  his  recent  speech,  the  funding  of  defender  services  can  no 
longer  be  considered  solely  a  state  responsibihty.  Federal  assistance  must  be  provided  now  that  the  states 
must  comply  not  only  with  their  own  state  codes,  but  with  the  mandates  of  the  Federal  Constitution  as 
well.  Even  an  organized  defender  system,  if  hampered  by  lack  of  resources  and  excessive  caseloads,  cannot 
provide  effective  assistance  of  counsel.  A  massive  transfusion  of  state  and  federal  funds  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  constitutional  standard  that  the  type  of  justice  a  person  gets  should  not  depend  upon  the  size  of 
his  pocketbook. 

While  defender  funding  was  a  low  priority  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  LEAA  program,  the  present 
administration  of  LEAA  has  begun  to  respond  to  the  critical  need  for  trained  defense  counsel  to  ease  court 
backlog  and  ensure  fairness  in  court  proceedings.  Jerris  Leonard,  testifying  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  in  1971,  stated  that  defender  programs  "ought  to  be  funded  out  of  block  grants.  If 
they  fund  it  out  of  block  grants,  we  applaud  that  effort  because  we  believe  there  must  be  equal  justice; 
there  has  got  to  be  a  defender  capability."  On  August  9,  1972,  Mr.  Leonard  issued  an  LEAA  Bulletin 
stating. 

The  Argersinger  decision  requires  most  states  to  supply  legal  representation  immediately  to 
substantial,  additional  numbers  of  indigent  defendants.  In  some  states,  the  decision  has  placed  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  a  state  of  grave  financial  crisis  that  may  necessitate  fast  action  on 
emergency  programs.  Where  this  is  so,  all  LEAA  and  SPA  personnel  are  urged  to  cooperate  in 
expediting  such  programs. 

The  following  report  contains  an  analysis  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  and  Title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  the  statutory  authority  for  LEAA,  with  regard 
to  funding  of  the  court  function  and  particularly  the  defense  of  the  indigent  criminally  accused.  The  first 
chapter  of  the  report  provides  a  general  description  of  the  funding  agency  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
LEAA  program  has  been  implemented  since  its  inception.  Chapter  II  contains  a  legislative  history  of  the 
Act,  beginning  with  the  1965  precursor  of  the  1968  Act.  This  chapter  describes  the  original  administration 
bill,  its  metamorphosis  during  congressional  hearings  and  later  amendments,  and  examines  the  current 
controversies  over  the  legislation.  Chapter  III  provides  a  detailed  examination  of  the  funding  history  of 
LEAA  from  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1969  through  September,  1971,  with  reference  to  the  court 
function. 

The  criminal  justice  system  may  be  compared  to  a  triangle,  the  three  sides  being  police,  corrections  and 
courts.  The  following  report  examines  the  legislation  and  funding  patterns  of  LEAA  to  determine  whether, 
in  fact,  the  third  side  of  the  triangle  representing  the  court  function,  and  in  particular,  the  defender 
component,  has  been  adequately  funded  under  this  multi-bilhon  dollar  program.  It  further  deals  with  the 
question  of  what  factors  were  responsible  for  the  funding  patterns  which  have  existed  under  the  LEAA. 
The  report  concludes  with  specific  recommendations  and  guidelines  for  making  LEAA  responsive  to  the 
defense  function. 
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chapter  one 


an  overview 


Since  its  inception,  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration, 
with  its  unique  program  and  funding 
patterns,  has  created  controversy. 
LEAA  was  created  in  1 968  under  Title  1 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  as  the  federal  agency  with- 
in the  Department  of  Justice  respon- 
sible for  a  nationwide  coordinated 
effort  to  prevent  and  control  crime 
and  delinquency.  The  Act,  as  amended 
by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1 970,  directs  LEAA  "To  assist  state  and 
local  governments  in  strengthening  and 
improving  law  enforcement  at  every 
level  by  national  assistance." 

UnUke  most  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  responsibility  for  allocating 
the  bulk  of  the  funds  was  delegated  to 
the  states  under  the  reasoning  that 
crime  was  essentially  a  state  and  local 
problem.  These  funds  were  distributed 
to  the  states  in  the  form  of  block 
grants  which  were  to  be  expended  by 
State  Planning  Agencies  (SPAs)  that 
had  been  formed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act.  The  allocation  of 
the  remainder  of  the  funds  lay  with 
the  federal  agency  headed  by  a  three- 
man  group,  irreverently  dubbed  "the 
troika,"  consisting  of  an  administrator 
and  two  associate  administrators.  No 


major  policy  decisions  could  be  made 
by  the  administrator  without  the  con- 
currence of  his  two  associates. 

When  Congress  made  its  first  appro- 
priation to  the  LEAA  in  July  of  1968, 
the  states  were  as  yet  unaware  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  new  federal 
assistance  program.  The  executive 
offices  of  the  50  states,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  the  four  commonwealths  of 
the  United  States  had  to  be  notified  of 
the  Omnibus  Act,  the  requirements 
therein  for  federal  assistance,  and  the 
availability  of  block  grants  for  each 
state  for  improvement  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Before  the  states  had  begun  to 
respond  to  the  mandates  of  the  Act 
and  prior  to  the  time  that  the  first 
administrators  took  office  in  LEAA, 
state  leaders  were  advised  that  approx- 
imately $4  miUion  was  immediately 
available  for  projects  dealing  with  the 
prevention,  detection,  and  control  of 
riots  and  other  violent  civil  disorders. 
All  that  was  necessary  to  receive  an 
LEAA  grant  was  for  a  governor  to 
draft  a  budget  and  project  narrative  of 
special  civil  disorder  and  riot  control 
projects  within  his  state.  By  August, 
1968,  40  governors  had  fulfilled  this 
requirement  and  a  total  of  almost  $4 


million  was  awarded  immediately.  Al- 
though the  Act  required  that  the 
LEAA  administration  make  grants 
only  to  those  states  which  submitted  a 
Comprehensive  State  Plan  through 
their  SPAs,  these  first  grants  were 
facilitated  by  reason  of  a  special  sec- 
tion in  the  Act  which  waived  such 
requirements  for  the  funding  of  riot 
control  projects  prior  to  September  of 
1968. 

While  the  states  were  distributing 
these  funds  to  hundreds  of  police 
departments  throughout  the  country, 
the  chief  executives  of  the  55  jurisdic- 
tions organized  and  developed  SPAs. 
To  assist  the  states  in  the  early  forma- 
tion of  the  SPAs,  LEAA  released  20% 
of  the  planning  funds  to  48  of  the 
states  in  the  fall  of  1968.  The  remain- 
der of  the  planning  funds  were  award- 
ed to  the  states  in  January  of  1969. 


IMPLEME^r^ATION   OF   THE   ACT 
DURING  1%9 
Planning  grants. 

By  January,  1969,  all  the  states  had 
estabhshed  the  SPAs  as  either  new 
agencies  of  the  state  or  as  extensions 
of  existing  planning  agencies.  During 
the  next  few  months,  the  SPAs  oper- 
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ated  under  tremendous  pressure  due  to 
planning  and  funding  deadlines  and  an 
inadequate  and  inexperienced  staff. 

A  flat  sum  of  $100,000  in  planning 
funds  was  immediately  allocated  to 
each  of  the  55  SPAs.  Each  SPA  re- 
ceived a  supplementary  amount  of 
planning  funds  proportionate  to  its 
population. 

The  planning  funds  were  to  be  used 
to  develop  Comprehensive  State  Plans 
which  would  form  the  blueprint  for 
program  implementation  in  each  fiscal 
year,  with  long  range  plans  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  crime  and 
delinquency.  The  Annual  action  por- 
tion of  the  Comprehensive  State  Plans 
was  to  describe  in  full  all  projected 
programs  which  fell  within  the  1 1 
functional  categories  delineated  by 
L£AA:  (1)  Upgrading  law  enforce- 
ment personnel;  (2)  Prevention  of 
crime;  (3)  Juvenile  debnquency;  (4) 
Detection  and  apprehension  of  crimin- 
als; (5)  Prosecution,  courts,  and  law 
reform;  (6)  Corrections  and  rehabilita- 
tion; (7)  Organized  crime;  (8)  Com- 
munity relations;  (9)  Riots  and  civil 
disorders;  (10)  Construction;  and  (11) 
Research  and  development.  By  June 
30,  1969,  all  55  SPA  Plans  were 
approved,  and  the  action  grants  were 
made  available  to  the  SPAs. 


Action  grants 

It  was  soon  apparent  to  many 
police  departments  that  federal 
money,  with  few  restri.ctions  on  its 
use,  was  easily  available  from  the 
federal  government.  Thus,  police  de- 
partments throughout  the  country 
which  had  received  initial  appropria- 
tions for  riot  control  in  August  of 
1968  were  already  geared  up  to  apply 
for  additional  funds  from  the  SPAs. 
Police  departments  were  in  a  very 
advantageous  position,  since  they 
could  easily  comply  with  the  one-third 
limitation  on  personnel  costs  set  by 
the  Congress  as  well  with  the  require- 
ment that  a  certain  percentage  of 
matching  funds  be  furnished  by  the 
grantee.  This  situation  existed  because 
the  police  could  request  "hardware" 
such  as  automobiles,  helicopters  and 
communications  equipment,  in  addi- 
tion to  asking  for  more  men  on  the 


force.  Thus,  in  the  first  year  of  spend- 
ing, the  SPAs  allocated  roughly  60%  of 
their  action  funds  to  the  police. 

Role  of  the  SPAs 

The  SPAs  were  required  to  submit 
their  first  Comprehensive  Plans  to 
LEAA  by  June  1,  1969.  To  assist  the 
SPAs  in  meeting  this  deadline,  LEAA 
altered  many  of  the  guidelines  for  the 
Comprehensive  Plans  and  required 
only  a  detailed  account  of  the  annual 
action  plans.  Another  deadline  to  be 
met  by  the  SPAs  was  the  pass-through 
requirement.  Under  the  Act,  40%  of 
the  planning  funds  distributed  to  SPAs 
had  to  be  made  available  to  units  of 
local  govemment  for  'their  input  into, 
the  Comprehensive  State  Plan.  Since 
the  SPAs  themselves  were  in  an  orga'ni- 
zational  stage,  they  were  not  really  in 
a  position  to  orgajiize  local  plarming 
agencies  for  the  implementation  of 
this  requiremen  t.  As  a  result,  the 
planning  funds  were  distributed  in  a 
piecemeal  man'ner  to  existing  munici- 
pal and  count-y  planning  agencies,  and( 
in  some  instances,  to  police  depart- 
ments. 

Staffing  handicaps  added  to  the 
problems  o'l  the  SPAs  during  the  early 
months  c,f  1969.  The  SPAs  were  un- 
able to  obtain  qualified  people  to  staff 
their  offices  since  there  was  no  corps 
of  "criminal  justice  experts."  There- 
fore, professional  staff  was  recruited 
from  the  police,  the  legal  profession, 
probafion  officers,  social  workers,  and 
computer  technologists,  regardless  of 
planning  experience. 

The  deadlines  for  planning  and 
spending  and  the  lack  of  expertise  on 
tlie  part  of  the  SPA  staffs  contributed 
to  the  development  of  comprehensive 
plans  which  lacked  innovative 
approaches  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  crime  and  dehnquency.  Over 
60%  of  the  programs  developed  in  the 
1 969  Plans  were  for  police-related 
aiUivity. 

Hindered  by  an  inadequate  staff, 
the-  SPAs  acted  as  mere  conduits  for 
grants  diroughout  the  first  year  of 
operation.  They  remained  immersed  in 
the  planning  process  and  the  awarding 
of  initial  action  grants.  Although  it 
was  intended  that  tliey  would  develop 


innovative  appro  aches  to  the  problems 
of  crime,  the  SPAs  were  in  fact 
nothing  other  than  umbrella  agencies 
for  the  LEA  A  federal  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

IMPLEMF.NTATION  OF 
THE  ACr  DURING  1970 
The  formation  of 
local  planning  agencies. 

I'.i  early  1970  the  Urban  Coalition 
pu'olished  the  first  study  of  LEAA  and 
tbiereby  focused  national  attention  on 
'Jiis  new  federal  assistance  program. 
The  study's  major  criticism  of  LEAA 
was  that  the  block  grant  approach  to 
federal  funding  favored  rural  interests 
and,  therefore,  the  large  urban  areas 
that  reflect  the  highest  percentage  of 
the  crime  rate  were  not  obtaining  a 
proportional  share  of  the  LEAA  funds. 
Prior  to  1970,  many  large  areas  had 
been  obtaining  discretionary  grants 
directly  from  LEAA;  discretionary 
grants  could  be  obtained  without 
going  through  the  SPAs.  Thus,  one 
reaction  to  the  U.C.  study  was  a 
recommendation  that  the  Omnibus 
Act  be  amended  to  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  discretionary  funds. 

In  response  to  this  criticsm,  SPAs 
attempted  to  organize  their  urban 
areas  into  regional/local  planning 
agencies  to  expedite  the  receipt  of 
funds.  In  addition,  they  joined  with 
HUD's  Model  Cifies  program  to  imple- 
ment inner  city  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

Operation  of  the  LEAA  funding  pro- 
gram in  1970. 

LEAA's  budget  for  1970  was  more 
than  four  times  greater  than  that  of 
1969.  The  block  grants  to  the  SPAs 
were  eleven  times  greater  than  in 
1969.  This  increase  in  funding  allowed 
the  SPAs  to  broaden  their  scope  of 
program  planning  into  other  areas  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  funnel 
more  funds  into  the  high  crime  urban 
areas.  Programs  dealing  with  bail  re- 
form, alternatives  to  incarceration, 
judicial  training,  work  release  and  drug 
abuse  were  incorporated  into  the  SPA 
1970  Plans. 

Even  though  there  was  an  influx  of 
broadly  based  applications,  police  pro- 
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grams  maintained  their  priority  in 
1970.  In  the  Comprehensive  Plans  for 
that  year,  51%  of  the  program  priori- 
ties were  for  projects  related  to  the 
police.  The  SPAs  thought  it  necessary 
to  fund  equipment  and  training  for  the 
police  so  that  the  police  would  be 
more  amenable  to  accepting  innovative 
projects  in  delinquency  and  narcotics 
prevention  and  rehabilitation  within 
their  jurisdictions.  This  reasoning  pre- 
vailed since  frequently  the  supporting 
endorsement  from  the  chief  of  police 
was  required  when  a  community-based 
project  within  its  jurisdiction  was 
under  consideration  for  funding. 

The  SPAs  spent  1970  awarding  over 
10,000  grants,  developing  a  sophisti- 
cated planning  process,  establishing  an 
intricate  network  of  grant  review,  and 
attempting  to  formulate  standards  for 
criminal  justice  systems  with  scant 
guidance  from  the  administration  of 
LEAA  in  Washington'.  The  volume  of 
subgrants  within  the  states  rendered 
the  SPAs  incapable  of  performing 
adequate  audits  and  evaluations  of 
funded  programs.  The  development  of 
Comprehensive  Plans  either  became 
secondary  to  grant  processing  or  were 
contracted  out  to  a  consulting  firm.^ 
Moreover,  in  most  states,  there  were 
no  funds  or  staff  allocated  for  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
funded,  nor  were  there  audits  to  deter- 
mine precisely  how  the  funds  were 
spent. ^  Thus,  the  SPAs  looked  to 
LEAA  for  more  technical  assistance 
and  guidance  for  meeting  the  man- 
dates of  the  Act  and  tfse  administrative 
guidelines  of  LEAA. 

Meanwhile,  the  administrator  of 
LEAA  resigned.  The  "Uoika"  adminis- 
tration had  not  worked.  At  a  time 
when  decision  making  was  crucial,  the 
three-man  administration  made  it 
virtually  impossible  to  make  policy 
decisions. 


Legislative  changes  in  the  program. 

After  the  resignation  of  LEAA's 
administrator,  the  agency  was  run  by 
the  two  associate  administrators.  In 
the  meantime.  Congress  amended  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act,  thereby 
greatly  altering  the  provisions  of  the 
1968  Act. 


The  amended  Act  vested  all  admin- 
istrative power  in  the  administrator 
and  provided  that  all  other  duties  and 
powers  were  to  be  exercised  by  the 
administrator  with  the  concurrence  of 
only  one  associate  administrator. 
Those  who  wanted  to  retain  the  old 
troika  system  and  those  who  wanted 
to  abolish  it  compromised  on  this 
modified  version  of  the  troika  system. 

Certain  fiscal  policies  were  altered 
and  the  alterations  were  welcomed  by 
the  states.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  1970  Amendments,  the  federal 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  each  pro- 
gram was  60%,  while  the  state  had  to 
provide  the  other  40%.  However, 
under  the  1970  Amendments,  the  fed- 
eral share  for  block  and  discretionary 
grants  was  raised  from  60%  to  75%.  In 
addition,  the  one-third  limitation  on 
personnel  costs  which  had  provided  a 
stumbling  block  for  non-police  fund- 
ing was  removed  and  made  applicable 
only  to  police  and  regular  law  enforce- 
ment personnel.  In  addition,  LEAA 
was  given  authority  to  waive  the  40% 
pass-througli  requirement  for  planning 
funds  where  that  requirement  was 
inconsistent  with  the  development  of 
the  Comprehensive  State  Plans.  How- 
ever, major  cities  and  counties  were  to 
receive  an  ample  portion  of  the 
planning  funds  to  develop  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  the  state's  Plans. 

Other  fiscal  provisions  were  enacted 
that  were  more  stringent  and  Umiting 
upon  the  states  and  the  subgrantees, 
particularly  when  the  subgrantees  were 
private  agencies.  Whereas  under  the 
1968  provisions  the  local  match  for  a 
program  could  be  "soft"  match,  start- 
ing in  July  of  1972,  40%  of  the  local 
match,  or  1 0%  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
grant,  had  to  be  in  hard  cash  rather 
than  in  donated  goods  and  services. 
And  whereas  under  the  1968  provi- 
sions 75%  of  all  block  action  grant 
funds  had  to  be  reallocated  to  local 
units  of  government,  beginning  in 
fiscal  1973  the  states  were  required  to 
pass  through  only  that  percentage  of 
action  funds  equaling  their  expendi- 
ture for  law  enforcement  purposes 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Two  other  amendments  were 
attempts  to  provide  broader  represen- 


tation and  participation  in  the  LEAA 
program.  One  amendment  required 
that  representation  on  the  SPAs  and 
the  regional  and  local  planning 
agencies  must  include  representatives 
of  public  agencies  maintaining  crime 
control  or  reduction  programs.  Other 
language  inserted  in  the  Act  required 
that  each  Comprehensive  Plan  indicate 
that  adequate  funds  be  provided  to 
areas  characterized  by  high  crime  and 
high  law  enforcement  activity. 

Until  the  amendments  were  passed, 
there  were  no  legislative  or  administra- 
tive requirements  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  LEAA  funds  be  allocated  for  a 
particular  program  area.  However,  Part 
E  of  the  1970  Amendments  required 
that  at  least  20%  of  the  amount 
allocated  for  the  usual  block  grants  be 
set  aside  for  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  correctional  programs.  Of  the 
money  appropriated  for  Part  E,  50% 
was  to  supplement  the  sute's  block 
grants  and  the  other  50%  was  reserved 
for  discretionary  grants. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  ACT 
DURING  1971 

1971  began  with  substantive 
changes  in  the  LEAA  programs  and  a 
new  administrator  under  the  modified 
troika  system.  In  March,  the  new 
administrator  appointed  a  special  task 
force  to  determine  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram and  organizational  structure 
needed  by  LEAA  to  carry  out  the 
mandates  of  the  new  Omnibus  Act  of 
1970.  In  response  to  criticism  of 
LEAA,  the  administrator  set  out  to 
reorganize  the  entire  LEAA  program. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the 
program  was  that  LEAA  was  failing  to 
provide  either  adequate  technical  assis- 
tance to  the  states  or  sufficient  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  funds.  To 
meet  these  needs,  the  task  force  report 
called  for  the  creation  of  three  addi- 
tional regional  offices  and  the  doubl- 
ing of  the  regional  staff  As  a  result  of 
the  reorganization,  the  responsibility 
for  final  approval  of  virtually  all  dis- 
cretionary grant  applications  was  dele- 
gated to  the  regions. 

Responding  to  criticism  about  the 
lack  of  adequate  fiscal  controls  over 
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the  more  than  50,000  grants  awarded 
by  LEAA,  the  administrator  promised 
to  hire  40  additional  federal  auditors 
to  go  into  the  states  for  an  in-depth 
audit  of  all  subgrants.  And,  to  assist 
the  states  in  performing  their  own 
audits,  LEAA  conducted  several  train- 
ing sessions  for  state  auditors  to 
increase  their  auditing  expertise. 

In  response  to  accusations  tliat 
LEAA  money  was  being  spent  without 
regard  to  goals  or  standards,  on 
October  20,  1971,  the  administrator 
appointed  a  special  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals.  Charged  with  the  task  of  formu- 
lating specific  goals  and  standards  for 
all  segments  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  the  police,  the  courts  and 
corrections,  the  Commission's  func- 
tion was  to  assist  the  states  and  local 
units  of  government  in  determining 
their  priorities  and  needs.  One  and  a 
half  million  dollars  was  appropriated 
for  the  work  of  the  Commission  which 
was  to  be  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1972. 


LEAA  was  accused  of  not  having 
any  noticeable  effect  on  the  crime  rate 
and  on  the  administration  of  justice. 
To  counter  this,  the  LEAA  administra- 
tor stated  that  the  philosophical  pur- 
pose of  LEAA  would  be  changed  from 
improving  the  criminal  justice  system 
to  reducing  crime  and  delinquency  in 
the  United  States.  Toward  this  end, 
LEAA  announced  the  High  Impact 
Program.  This  program  was  to  be  a 
federal,  state  and  local  effort  to  reduce 
the  crime  rate  in  burglaries  and 
stranger-to-stranger  crimes  by  5%  in 
the  first  two  years  and  by  20%  in  the 
following  five  years.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  million  dollars  was  appropriated 
for  use  in  eight  "impact  cities,"  which 
were  selected  by  LE.AA  from  the  49 
cities  with  populations  of  between 
250,000  and  1 ,000,000  persons.  Block 
grants  would  continue  to  flow  to  the 
states,  but  all  discretionary  and  general 
purpose  funds  would  be  concentrated 
in  the  High  Impact  Program. 

While  all  this  activity  was  occurring 


on  the  national  level,  the  SPAs  re- 
ceived their  1971  block  grant  appro- 
priations, which  totalled  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  1970  appropriations. 
The  1971  block  grants  gave  the  SPAs  a 
100%  increase  in  their  funding  capabil- 
ities. Although  LEAA  had  instituted 
numerous  administrative  fiscal  and 
procedural  changes  in  the  program,  the 
SPAs  were  still  planning  for  and  fund- 
ing programs  without  any  regard  to 
what  they  were  to  accomplish  and 
whether  or  not  they  would  work.  No 
substantive  changes  in  program  priori- 
ties occurred;  the  SPAs  allocated  in 
1971  45%  of  their  action  grants  to  the 
police  and  related  enforcement  activ- 
ity. 

By  the  end  of  1971,  the  cumulative 
total  of  funds  appropriated  to  LEAA 
was  $860  million  and  the  total  number 
of  subgrant  awards  was  over  50,000. 
The  SPAs  had  been  awarded 
$550,426,382  in  block  action  grants 
and  an  additional  $66  million  in 
planning  grants. 
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chapter  two 


legislative  histor/ 


This  chapter  contains  a  study  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970 
and  its  legislative  history  with  regard 
to  the  funding  of  the  court  function 
and,  in  particular,  criminal  defense 
services  for  the  indigent  accused.  It 
traces  the  legislation  from  the  time 
President  Johnson,  in  pursuing  his 
"war  on  crime,"  established  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice 
and  pushed  through  his  experimental 
program  embodied  in  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1965. 
The  President's  Task  Force  findings, 
the  legislation  sponsored  by  the  John- 
son administration  in  1967,  the  views 
of  Congress,  and  testimony  of  groups 
and  individuals  are  examined  in  an 
attempt  to  uncover  that  elusive 
quantity,  "legislative  intent."  The  con- 


troversial 1971  hearings  of  a  House 
subcommittee  and  current  attempts  to 
amend  the  legislation,  which  may  pro- 
vide an  indication  of  the  future  course 
of  LEAA,  are  also  discussed. 

Two  facts  should  be  noted:  (a) 
criminal  defense  services  have  been 
funded,  to  some  extent,  both  under 
the  1968  and  the  1970  Acts,  and  (b) 
there  is  no  language  under  either  piece 
of  legislation  that  explicitly  provides 
for  defender  funding. 

During  1969-71  the  defense  func- 
tion has  received  less  than  1%  of  the 
LEAA  funding.  The  debate  that  took 
place  during  testimony  on  the  House 
and  Senate  crime  bills  concerning  de- 
fender funding  continues  to  rage.  Are 
defenders  to  remain  the  stepchild  of 
the  LEAA,  or  must  the  Congressional 
mandate  be  altered  to  provide  the 
defense  function  with  a  proper  alloca- 
tion of  federal  funds? 

There  is  a  continuing  necessity  to 
examine  this  question  as  the  need  for 
defense  funding  becomes  increasingly 


evident.  Federal  appropriations  for 
criminal  justice  have  increased  aiuiual- 
ly.  From  the  $10  million  appropria- 
tion initially  proposed  in  1965,  the 
annual  budget  for  criminal  justice  ex- 
penditures by  LEAA  has  climbed  to 
$850  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Until  1970  the  only  priorities  im- 
posed by  the  Act  concerning  alloca- 
tion of  LEAA  funds  by  the  States 
were  related  to  the  poUce-and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  prosecution-functions; 
i.e.,  the  Sutes  were  required  to  give 
precedence  to  grant  proposals  for  com- 
batting organized  crime  and  con- 
trolling riots.  In  1970,  amendments  to 
the  Act  created  a  new  priority;  Part  E 
was  added  which  explicitly  designated 
that  20%  of  LEAA  funding  be  allo- 
cated for  corrections.  It  has  been 
suggested  that,  since  the  defense  func- 
tion is  not  adequately  included  in  the 
existing  legislation,  a  new  Part  F  might 
accomplish  for  the  defense  function 
what  Part  E  has  effected  for  correc- 
tions. Such  a  change  would,  of  course. 
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help  to  remedy  some  of  the  inequities 
in  the  legislation,  which  has  become  a 
vehicle  for  "law  enforcement"  rather 
than  "criminal  justice"  in  its  journey 
through  the  legislature.  However,  as 
this  report  will  attempt  to  show,  the 
entire  scheme  set  up  by  Title  I  is 
deeply  flawed. 


THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965  was  a  facet  of  President 
Johnson's  "war  on  crime;"  the  Act 
was  to  implement  a  three-year  experi- 
mental program  of  providing  federal 
funds  to  encourage  innovation  in  State 
and  local  criminal  justice  systems.  The 
language  in  the  1965  Act,  which  gave 
the  granting  authority  to  the  Attorney 
General,  was  sufficiently  broad  to  in- 
clude court  and  defender  programs. 
For  example,  the  Attorney  General 
was  authorized,  under  Sections  2  and 
3  of  the  Act,  to  provide  grants  "for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  quahty 
of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
and  conectional  persoimel"  and  "for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  capabil- 
ities, techniques,  and  practices  of  State 
and  local  agencies  engaged  in  law 
enforcement,  (and)  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  laws."  In  practice, 
however,  expenditures  for  the  defense 
function  for  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967  were  negheible.* 


THE    PRESIDENT'S 
CRIME  COMMISSION 

The  1 965  Act  was  intended  to  pave 
the  way  for  further  reforms.  In  order 
to  determine  what  the  priorities 
should  be.  President  Johnson  in  1965 
estabUshed  the  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  to  study  the  problems  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  the  United 
States  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  improving  the  system.  In  February 
of  1967  the  Commission  reported  to 
the  President  on  its  18-month  study  of 


crime  in  the  United  States.  More  than 
200  specific  recommendarions  were 
made  by  the  Commission,  ranging 
from  federal  action  to  programs  for 
State  and  local  governments.  The  rec- 
ommendations, entitled  "A  National 
Strategy,"  urged  that  the  federal  pro- 
gram be  administered  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  be  addressed  to  eight 
major  areas  of  need.  Those  eight  areas 
were:  State  and  local  planning;  educa- 
tion and  training  of  criminal  justice 
personnel;  surveys  and  advisory  ser- 
vices concerning  organization  and 
operation  of  criminal  justice  agencies; 
development  of  coordinated  national 
information  systems;  development  of  a 
Umited  number  of  demonstration  pro- 
grams in  agencies  of  justice;  scientific 
and  technological  research  and  de- 
velopment; institutes  for  research  and 
training  personnel;  and  grants-in-aid 
for  operational  innovations. 

Among  the  recommendations  were 
a  number  for  specific  reforms  in  the 
area  of  criminal  defense  services.  Some 
of  the  Commission's  suggestions  in  this 
area  were:  a)  that  defense  counsel  be 
provided  in  courts  now  lacking  them; 
b)  that  early  provision  of  counsel  for 
indigents  be  extended;  c)  that  State- 
financed,  coordinated  assigned  counsel 
or  defender  systems  be  instituted,  and 
d)  that  training  programs  for  defense 
counsel  be  expanded.^  As  will  be 
shown,  these  proposals,  although 
incorporated  in  previous  versions  of 
the  legislation,  were  not  included  in 
the  final  Act  which  reached  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  for  signature. 


PROPOSED  SAFE  STREETS 

AND  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

OF  1967 

THE  ORIGINAL  LEGISLATION 
PROPOSED  BY  THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

General  purpose  to  be  served  by  the 
Act 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967  was  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  January  10,  1967, 
State  of  the  Union  Message  and  his 
February  6,  1968,  special  message  on 


crime.  The  intent  of  its  drafters  was 
plainly  laid  down  in  the  preamble: 

to  promote  the  general  welfare  by 
improving  law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
increase  the  personal  safety  of  the 
people  by  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime;  to  stimulate  the  allocation  of 
new  resources  and  the  development 
of  new  resources  and  the  develop- 
ment of  technological  advances  and 
other  innovations  for  preventing 
crime;  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
fairness  of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  through  improved  man- 
power, training,  organization,  and 
equipment;  and  to  encourage  co- 
ordination in  plarming,  operations, 
and  research  by  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  agencies  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  noted  in  the 
bills  they  reported  out  of  committee,* 
that  their  intent  was  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission.  However,  the  bill  which 
eventually  reached  the  President's  desk 
for  signature  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
bill  proposed  in  1 967  which  had  em- 
bodied the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations. 


Intent  to  provide  for  defender  funding 

The  original  adminstration  bills, 
S.917  and  H.R.  5037,  contained  a 
broad  grant  of  authority  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  provide  funds  "for  new 
approaches  and  improvements  in  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice." 
The  phrase  "law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice"  was  defined  in  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  as  "all  activities 
pertaining  to  crime  prevention  or  the 
enforcement  and  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  activities  involving  poUce,  prosecu- 
tion or  defense  of  criminal  cases, 
courts,  probation,  corrections  and 
parole."  (emphasis  added) 

The  purposes  for  which  grants 
might  be  authorized  included:  "man- 
power, including  the  recruitment,  edu- 
cation and  training  of  all  types  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  per- 
sonnel," (Sec.  201(d));  "management 
and  organization,  including  the  organi- 
zation, administration,  and  coordina- 
tion of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  personnel"  (Sec.  201(d));  and 
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"operatioris  and  facilities  for  increas- 
ing the  capability  and  fairness  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice" 
(Sec.  201(3)).  In  addition,  the  Attor- 
ney Ge.neral  under  the  1967  bill  was 
empowered  to  "make  grants  to,  or 
enter  into  contracts  with  .  .  .  public 
agencies  or  private  organizations  to 
con'Juct  research,  demonstrations,  or 
special  projects  which  he  determines 
WT.II  be  of  regional  or  national  impor- 
t'dnce  or  will  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  improvement  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice" 
(Sec.  302). 

The  administration  bill,  which  had 
been  conceived  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment during  Ramsey  Clark's  tenure, 
clearly  expressed  the  intent  to  follow 
the  Commission's  recommendations  to 
provide  various  forms  of  defender 
funding.  Funding  for  the  recruitment, 
education,  training,  organization,  ad- 
ministration, and  coordination  of  per- 
sonnel was  to  extend  to  "criminal 
justice"  as  well  as  to  "law  enforce- 
ment" personnel.  And  clearly,  the 
definition  of  "law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice"  included  defender 
funding. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RESPONSE 

AND  AMENDMENTS  TO 

H.R.  5037ANDS.917 

Changes  reported  by  the  House  with 

respect  to  defense  funding 

The  provisions  setting  forth  accept- 
able action  grant  projects  remained 
basically  the  same  when  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported 
H.R.  5037  on  July  17,  1967.  However, 
the  definition  of  "law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice"  in  Title  V  of  the 
bill  was  changed  to  read,  "all  activities 
. .  .  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
activities  involving  police,  prosecution 
of  criminal  cases,  courts,  probation, 
corrections,  and  parole."  The  words, 
"or  defense  of,"  which  had  followed 
the  word  "prosecution"  in  the  original 
bill,  had  been  deleted  by  the  Commit- 
tee. Thus,  the  defense  function  was 
essentially  written  out  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  by  implication,  as  the 


exphcit  reference  to  prosecution  was 
left  intact  in  the  Section. 


Changes  in  the  bill  which  were  effect- 
ed on  the  House  floor 

Debate  on  the  House  floor  served 
to  further  alter  the  original  plan  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Commission.  On 
August  8.  1967,  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  out  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  debated 
on  the  House  floor.  Among  the 
amendments  offered  on  the  floor  that 
day  was  one  sponsored  by  Congress- 
man MacGregor  which  specified  that 
the  "highest  priority"  under  Titles  1 
and  11  be  given  "detection,  prevention, 
and  control  of  riots  and  violent  civil 
disorders,  and  of  organized  crime. "^ 
This  amendment  passed,  thereby  ear- 
marking federal  funds  for  organized 
crime  control  and  riot  control;  these 
were  the  only  Congressional  directives 
to  the  States  which  were  invested  with 
the  primary  responsibility  for  dis- 
pensing federal  funds  to  improve  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

Another  similar  amendment  offered 
by  Congressman  Cramer  was  also  pass- 
ed that  day.  Pursuant  to  this  amend- 
ment. Title  III  of  the  bill,  which  had 
related  solely  to  providing  funds  for 
research,  demonstration,  and  special 
projects  grants,  also  established  prior- 
ities for  funding  organized  crime  and 
riot  control. 

The  Cramer  amendment,  however, 
unlike  the  MacGregor  amendment,  did 
not  appear  in  the  final  bill. 

The  debate  on  the  House  floor  that 
day  was  indicative  of  the  conflicting 
views  of  the  Members  about  the  priori- 
ties to  be  placed  upon  such  items  as 
the  defense  function.  Congressman 
Brock  Adams  placed  the  following 
comments  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Modem  criminal  law  requires  repre- 
sentation of  every  defendant.  When 
this  is  left  to  the  tiny  numbers  of 
available  local  criminal  lawyers,  or  to 
the  hastily  recruited  inexperienced, 
court-appointed  non-criminal 
lawyers,  the  result  is  appalling.  In 
some  cases,  lawyers  drag  cases  on  to 
trial  because  theyli  get  a  higher  fee. 
In  others,  green  civil  lawyers  will 
demand  an  unnecessary  trial  because 


they  feel  guilt-bound  to  provide  the 
offender,  though  guilty  as  sin,  with  a 
defense.  The  answer  is  a  public  de- 
fender system  of  experienced  crimi- 
nal trial  lawyers  for  the  indigent.  This 
can  produce  more  rational  decisions 
as  to  whether  a  factual  "issue"  exists 
which  must  be  tried. 

On  the  other  hand.  Congressman 
Rivers  expressed  a  very  different  view 
of  the  criminal  justice  system's  prior- 
ities when  he  commented: 

1  do  know  that  our  courts  and  our 
national  leadership  has  placed  too 
much  emphasis  on  minority  rights 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that 
society  coUecrively  also  has  rights. 
Too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  society's  responsibility  to  the  in- 
dividual without  regard  to  the  indi- 
vidual's responsibility  to  society.  .  . . 
1  am  charging  the  officials  at  Justice 
with  ignoring  their  responsibility  to 
society  and  to  the  American  people 
in  order  not  to  offend  certain  minor- 
ity groups.8 

The  reference  in  Congressman 
Rivers'  comments  to  "the  officials  at 
Justice"  was  clear.  This  rebuke  was 
directed  at  the  stewardship  of  Ramsey 
Clark  in  the  Justice  Department. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  after  rewriting  it  on  the  floor. 
The  bill  which  had  been  reported  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  trans- 
formed by  an  amendment  adding 
another  $25  million  for  controlling 
riots  and  organized  crime.  A  far  more 
crucial  amendment,  however,  was  also 
tacked  on.  This  Republican-backed 
amendment  transferred  most  of  the 
control  over  authorized  funds  from 
the  Attorney  General  to  the  State 
Governors.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  block  grant  concept. 


Semite  Subcommittee  reaction  to  the 
administration  bill 

The  hearings  on  May  9  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary's 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  revealed  that  the  Commit- 
tee's chairman.  Senator  McClellan,  had 
a  strong  bias  against  providing  federal 
funding  for  the  defense  of  indigents. 
The  following  exchange  of  the  Senator 
and  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
clearly  revealed  the  Chairman's  posi- 
tion: 
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Mi.  Claik.  We  would  encourage  the 
seven  specific  areas  of  activity  that 
Congress  has-would  instruct  by  en- 
actment of  this  section,  that  we 
encourage,  which  are  set  forth  on 
page  8,  to  top  two  lines  of  page  9.  We 
would  encourage-if  you  would  like 
me  to  either  read  or  paraphrase  them 
I  can  do  it.  But  I  think  they  speak  for 
themselves. 

Senator  McOellaii.  That  is  what  you 
mean-you  encourage  these  seven 
items  that  are  outlined  here  on  page 
8  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  conect.  Going  over 
to  the  top  of  page  9. 

Senator  McCleUan.  I  see.  Are  grants 
to  be  made  under  this  law  to  improve 
or  establish  public  defender  systems? 

Mr.  Clark.  /  think  grants  could  be 
made  under  this  law  to  either  im- 
prove or  establish  public  defender 
systems:  yes. 

Senator  McCleUan.  Would  you  ap- 
prove grants  to  provide  for  investiga- 
tive and  technical  services  for  the 
defendants  in  criminal  cases?  I  mean, 
could  that  be  included  in  assistance 
in  a  plan  for  a  public  defender 
system? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  a  State  agency  or  local 
government  came  forward  with  a 
plan  that  embodied  that,  there  is 
nothing  to  prohibit  its  consideration. 
Senator  McCleUan.  How  about  to 
train  defense  counsel.  If  they  came 
forth  with  a  plan  for  that,  to  train  a 
number  of  lawyers  as  pubUc  de- 
fenders, would  that  be  eligible  for  a 
grant? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  someone  applied  for  it, 
it  would  not  be  prohibited  under  this 
biU.  I  might  say  - 

Mr.  McQeUan.  WeU,  it  would  be 
eligible. 

Mi.  Claik.  It  would  be  eligible.  Undei 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act, 
our  grants  to  date  have  been  for  the 
training  of  prosecutors  rather  than 
defense  attorneys. 

Senator  McQeUan.  That  is  not  de- 
fense. I  can  appreciate  you  might 
want  to  tiain,  just  like  you  do  poUce- 
men,  better  personnel,  more  com- 
petent personnel  on  the  side  of  law 
enforcement.  But  we  are  now  con- 
fronted, as  you  know,  with  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  make  it  neces- 
sary, as  I  interpret  those  decisions, 
for  the  State  of  the  country  or  the 
municipabty,  to  provide  counsel  for 
anyone  at  the  time  they  are  taken 
into  custodial  detention-if  they  ask 
for  it.  If  they  interpret  them,  the 
State  or  the  prosecuting  authority, 
accusing  authority,  must  provide  that 
person  in  custodial  detention  with 
counsel. 

Now,  it  is  contemplated  under 
this  bill  that  in  order  to  meet  that 
requirement,  we  will  make  eUgjble 
for  grants  municipalities.  States,  or 


other  entities  that  submit  plans  to 
train  defense  counsel  and  provide  an 
investigative  service  for  those  accused 
of  crime,  and  so  forth. 

Is  that  contemplated  under  this 
act?  If  not  so  contemplated,  does  the 
act  authorize  and  permit  it? 
Mr.  Clark.  The  act  does  authorize  and 
permit  it.  If  a  criminal  justice  agency 
involved  in  the  court  system  came  in 
and  appUed  for  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  would  be  ehgible  for  consid- 
eration. 

Senator  McCleUan.  Well,  I  am  sure 
you  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
agencies  insisting  that  such  plans  be 
submitted,  and  the  Government  will 
now  go  into  the  business  of  providing 
defense  counsel  on  the  same  scale  it 
provides  a  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
also  providing  investigators  for  those 
accused  of  crime,  for  technical  ex- 
perts, and  so  forth  -on  an  equal  basis 
of  what  is  provided  to  the  prosecu- 

Do  you  foresee  that? 
Mr.  Clark.  I  doubt  that  that  would  be 
a    major    item    for  application,   Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  McCleUan.  Can 't  you  foresee 
the  pressure  and  demands  for  such 
plans  since  they  will  be  eligible? 
Mr.  Clark.  /  think  the  pressures  and 
the  priorities  are  the  same,  whether 
there  is  a  Federal  program  or  not. 
Senator  McCleUan.  You  think  what? 
Mr.  Clark.  I  say  I  think  the  pressures 
and  the  priorities  on  jurisdictions  are 
the  same,  whether  there  is  a  Federal 
program  of  assistance  or  not. 
Senator  McCleUan.  The  pressure  may 
be  the  same.  But  here  they  wiU  have 
a  source  of  getting  results,  a  direct 
avenue  to  the  authority  to  provide 
what  they  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  their  item  of 
highest  priority,  that  would  be  some- 
thing that  - 

Senator  McQeUan.  WeU,  it  would  not 
have  to  b«  the  highest  priority. 
Mr.  Qark.  That  would  be  their  judg- 
ment if  they  put  it  in. 
Senator  McCleUan.  It  would  be  one 
of  their  requests. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  stiU  have  got  to 
match  up  to -at  least  up  to  40 
percent,  they  stiU  have  to  make  their 
5-percent  increased  investment. 
Senator  McCleUan.  I  understand.  I 
am  just  Ulustrating  where  we  are  in 
this  law  enforcement  business.  Now, 
we  are  reaching  the  point,  moving 
swiftly  in  that  direction,  where  the 
pubUc,  the  taxpayers,  have  got  to 
provide  for  the  complete  defense  of 
anyone  apprehended  or  accused  of 
crime  from  the  time  he  is  taken  into 
custodial  detention,  all  the  way 
through  appeals  to  courts,  to  the  top 
if   he    insists    on    doing    it.   We  are 


moving  in  that  direction.  And  I  think 
this  act  is  going  to  give  impetus  to  it, 
and  stimulate  a  greater  demand  and 
more  pressures  than  we  have  ever 
known  in  this  direction.  I  hope  I  am 
wrong  about  it  Bui  [  foresee  that  we 
are  providing  the  means  and  the 
opportunity  here  for  such  a  develop- 
ment. 

Do  you  want  to  comment  on 
that,  and  suggest  how  badly  I  am  in 
error? 

Mr.  Qark.  I  wiU  just  make  two 
comments,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  same 
potential  has  existed  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  The  ap- 
pUcations  that  we  have  had  in  this 
area  have  been  for  training  prosecu- 
tors rather  than  for  training  defense 
counsel. 

Senator  McCleUan.  That  is  what  has 
happened  in  the  past.  In  the  past  you 
did  not  have  to  provide  them  a 
lawyer  the  minute  they  were  arrest- 
ed, either.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  in 
the  past  that  do  not  hold  vaUd  today. 
And  that  is  the  point  I  am  making. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  is  this  year  and  last 
year.  It  is  not  tomorrow,  that  is  true. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  we 
have  a  great  need  in  this  area,  and  if 
we  do,  it  is  best  that  we  prepare  to 
meet  it,  I  guess. 

Senator  McQeUan.  WeU,  let  us  talk 
about  it,  let  us  get  it  spread  out  here, 
and  let  everybody  know  what  this  is 
leading  to  and  say  so.  That  is  aU  I  am 
trying  to  do.  Let  us  look  this  pro- 
posal right  in  the  face,  and  evaluate 
it,  and  analyze  it,  and  try  to  know 
where  we  are  going  from  here. 
Mr,  Clark.  That  would  certainly  be  a 
very  tiny  part  of  the  total  picture. 
The  major  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  law  enforce- 

Senator  McQeUan.  I  wish  I  could 
agree  with  you  on  that.  But  I  do  not 
have  any  assurance  of  that  from 
present  trends.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
going  to  be  just  a  tiny  part.  /  am 
afraid  it  is  going  to  become-and  I  am 
sincere -a  major  part  of  it,  and  that 
very  soon.  I  hope  I  am  wrong  And  I 
hope  you  are  right.  But  anyway,  I 
just  wanted  to  emphasize  that  point.9 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  statement  by  Ramsey  Clark, 
one  of  the  authors  and  supporters  of 
the  original  administration  bill,  that 
defense  funding  was  to  be  a  "very  tiny 
part  of  the  total  picture,"  shows  how 
the  administration  was  forced  to 
compromise  its  original  position  in  an 
attempt  to  push  the  bill  through  a 
divided  Congress.  The  weakening  of 
Ramsey  Clark's  position  with  regard  to 
defense  funding  was  further  demon- 
strated   by   his  written  responses  to 
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Senator  McClellan's  questions.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question,  "how  much  do 
you  contemplate  using  'in  defense  of 
criminal  cases,'  "  Mr.  Clarlc  stated: 


I  do  not  expect  large 
money  to  be  requested  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  is  only  one  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  competing  needs  that  the 
local  governments  will  seek  funds  for 
and  the  likelihood  is  that  it  will  tend 
to  be  very  low  on  Iheii  scale  of 
priorities.  In  any  event,  the  amount 
of  funds  possibly  involved  will  he 
small  compared  to  funds  bkely  to  be 
sought  for  police  equipment,  police 
training,  etc..  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Bill  does  take  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  problems,  and  an  applicant 
could   apply   for   money   for  such  a 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  mandate  of  the 
President's  Commission  that  defense 
counsel's  role  be  broadened  and  ex- 
tended, the  problem  of  receiving 
support  to  implement  that  mandate 
from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
proved  to  be  insurmountable.  The 
opposition  of  that  committee  proved 
to  be,  in  large  part,  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  include  specific  provisions 
for  funding  the  defense  function  in  the 
text  of  the  final  bill. 


Changes  reported  by  the  Semite  with 
respect  to  defense  funding 

While  the  language  of  the  bill  as 
reported  out  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  similar  to  the 
broad  language  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal bill,  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  reported  out  a  quite  differ- 
ent bill  on  April  29,  1968.  A  number 
of  provisions  reflected  the  change  in 
emphasis.  For  example,  the  phrase 
"law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice," which  ran  throughout  the  origi- 
nal bill,  was  narrowed  to  simply  "law 
enforcement."  This  emphasis  on  the 
enforcement  of  law  rather  than  upon 
the  concept  of  criminal  justice  was 
further  reflected  in  a  new  provision 
authorizing  funding  for  the  recruiting 
and  training  of  prosecutors  to  combat 
organized  crime. ^° 

The  new  definition  provision  served 
to  further  narrow  the  range  of 
activities  included  within  the  scope  of 
the  Act.  While  the  House  Report  had 
included  within  the  definition  of  "law 
enforcement     and     criminal    justice" 


such  functions  as  courts,  probation, 
corrections  and  parole,  the  Senate 
version  further  narrowed  the  defini- 
tion of  "law  enforcement"  to  read  "all 
activities  pertaining  to  crime  preven- 
tion or  reduction  and  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  law."  (As  will  be  noted 
later,  the  activities  enumerated  in  the 
original  definition  were  reinstated  by 
the  1970  amendments.) 

Incorporated  in  S.  917  as  reported 
out  of  committee  was  the  MacGregor 
amendment  restated  in  these  terms: 
"In  making  grants  under  this  part,  the 
Administration  shall  give  special 
emphasis,  where  appropriate  or  feasi- 
ble, to  programs  and  projects  dealing 
with  the  prevention,  detection  and 
control  of  organized  crime  and  of  riots 
and  other  violent  civil  disorders."^  ^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Cramer  amend- 
ment, previously  approved  on  the 
House  floor,  which  would  have  pro- 
vided for  similar  priorities  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  bill  relating  to  special 
grants  for  research  and  training  was 
excluded  from  the  Senate  report. 

Thus,  in  the  Senate  report,  the 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  funding  of 
the  pohce  function  for  the  purposes  of 
combatting  organized  crime  and  con- 
trolling riots.  This  narrow  emphasis  on 
the  funding  of  the  pohce  function  was 
later  to  result  in  the  enactment  of  Part 
E  of  the  1970  amendments  which 
created  a  separate  emphasis  for  the 
funding  of  correctional  facilities. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL 

AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  of  1968 


LEGISLATION 

Final  passage  of  the  Act  by  Cong- 
ress came  on  June  6,  1968,  after  the 
House  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate's 
version  of  the  bill.^^  The  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  PL 
90-35 1 ,  which  became  law  on  June  1 9, 
1968,  was  a  far  cry  from  the  proposed 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967  which  President  Johnson  and  the 
Justice  Department  had  supported. 
The    final   version    contained    several 


titles  which  were  intended  to 
some  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
dealing  with  constitutional  issues  such 
as  the  admissibihty  of  confessions  and 
information  obtained  by  electronic 
surveillance.  These  titles,  while  not  the 
subject  of  this  report,  should  be  noted 
for  the  frame  of  reference  into  which 
the  LEAA  grant  provisions  were  incor- 
porated. When  the  final  bill  was  re- 
numbered, all  provisions  relating  to 
grants  were  contained  in  Title  I.'-'  (Thus, 
all  references  to  the  Act  in  the  remain- 
der of  this  report  will  apply  to  Title  I.) 

The  order  of  the  provisions  re- 
mained the  same  as  in  the  Safe  Streets 
bill  of  1967.  Part  B  dealt  with  plan- 
ning grants;  Part  C,  with  grants  for  law 
enforcement  purposes  ("action" 
grants);  Part  D,  with  grants  for  train- 
ing, education,  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  special  projects;  and  Part  E, 
with  the  administration  provisions. 
Part  F  provided  the  definitions.  The 
major  change  in  the  Act  was  the  shift 
from  the  administration's  conception 
of  a  program  administered  by  the 
Justice  Department  to  a  scheme 
whereby  the  bulk  of  federal  funds  for 
the  program  were  to  be  administered 
by  the  states. 

The  final  version  of  H.R.  5037 
omitted  the  provisions  for  grants 
which  would  lead  to  "increasing  the 
capabihty  and  fairness  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice,  including 
the  processing,  disposition,  and  re- 
habilitation of  offenders."  Also  gone 
was  the  provision  authorizing  funding 
for  "the  organization,  administration, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  agencies  and  func- 
tions." These  two  provisions  would 
have  provided  a  basis  for  the  establish- 
ment of  defender  services  in  areas 
lacking  them,  as  well  as  for  the  im- 
provement of  such  services  where  they 
did  exist. 

In  place  of  those  provisions  were 
new  ones  such  as  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee's proposal  for  grants  to  pohce 
and  prosecuting  personnel  for  combat- 
ing organized  crime  (Sec.  301(b)  (5)). 
Another  new  section  provided  for 
"the     organization,    education,    and 
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training  of  regular  law  enforcement 
officers,  special  law  enforcement  units, 
and  law  enforcement  reserve  units  for 
the  prevention,  detection,  and  control 
of  riots  and  other  violent  civil  disorders, 
including  the  acquisition  of  riot  con- 
trol equipment"  (Sec.  301(b)  (6)).  A 
third  new  section  allowed  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  community  service 
officers  to  assist  regular  state  and  local 
poUce  (Sec.  301(bX7)).  In  addition, 
the  final  version  retained  the  Senate 
report's  narrow  definition  of  law  en- 
forcement. As  the  definition  failed  to 
refer  to  either  the  court  or  correc- 
tional functions  of  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice system,  LEAA's  subsequent 
emphasis  on  funding  for  the  police 
function  is  understandable. 

As  a  further  emphasis  on  police, 
Title  I  contained  Rep.  MacGregor's 
priority  statement  for  the  funding  of 
riot  control  and  organized  crime  fight- 
ing. These  two  categories  remained  the 
only  federal  statutory  directives  in  the 
mammoth  funding  plan  which  other- 
wise left  the  decision-making  to  the 
states  under  the  block  grant  system. 
As  shall  be  seen,  further  inroads  were 
made  upon  the  block  grant  system  of 
allowing  the  states  to  determine  priori- 
ties when  the  1970  amendments  estab- 
lished an  additional  categorical 
directive. 

In  addition  to  those  sections  refer- 
ring to  police  and  activities  clearly 
within  the  police  function,  the  sec- 
tions' restricting  funding  favored 
police  department  applicants.  Section 
301(d),  which  required  that  no  more 
than  one-third  of  any  grant  may  be 
expended  for  personnel,  provided  a 
barrier  for  the  funding  of  defender 
offices  whose  major  expenses  are  salar- 
ies for  attorneys,  investigators,  and 
secretaries.  Section  301(c),  which 
mandated  a  40%  match  of  local  funds, 
hampered  the  initiation  or  improve- 
ment of  defender  services,  particularly 
where  the  applicants  were  non- 
governmental agencies  and  therefore 
lacked  a  reliable  source  for  matching 
funds.  Furthermore,  Section  303(2), 
requiring  that  75%  of  aU  SPA  funds  be 
passed  through  to  "units  of  general 
local  government,"  discriminated 
against     defenders.     First,     defender 
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offices,  even  where  publicly  funded, 
were  not  considered  units  of  govern- 
ment. Second,  where  a  defender  pro- 
gram was  conducted  on  a  statewide 
basis,  the  75%  of  state  funds  which 
was  passed  through  to  the  cities  was 
not  available  for  those  programs.  This 
restriction  was  particularly  regrettable 
in  view  of  the  trend  toward  statewide 
defender  systems. 

Thus,  Part  C  which  established 
action  grants  became  a  vehicle  for 
providing  funding  primarily  for  the 
police.  There  was  very  little  room  for 
interpreting  Part  C  to  provide  funds 
for  the  establishment  or  improvement 
of  defense  services. 

Part  D,  which  was  devoted  to  pro- 
grams for  research,  training  and  educa- 
tion, was  similarly  restricted.  Section 
404  provided  for  training  programs  for 
"state  police  or  highway  patrol,  police 
of  a  unit  of  local  government,  sheriffs 
and  their  deputies."  Section  406  pro- 
vided for  payments  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  loans  .  .  .  with 
special  consideration  to  police  or 
correctional  personnel." 

In  sum,  Title  I  of  the  1968  Act 
provided  two  types  of  funding  for 
programs  in  the  criminal  justice  area: 
Part  C  "action  grant"  funds,  which 
were  to  be  allocated  by  the  State 
Planning  Agencies,  and  Part  D  funds 
for  training,  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects,  which  would  be  admin- 
istered through  the  LEAA  administra- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C..  The  pro- 
visions in  both  Part  C  and  Part  D  of 
the  Act  were  laden  with  requirements 
that  funds  be  directed  towards  the 
police  and  prosecution  functions. 
Moreover,  Part  C,  under  which  the 
bulk  of  LEAA  funds  were  to  be 
disbursed,  contained  the  mandate  that 
special  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
projects  deahng  with  organized  crime 
and  riot  control. 


GUIDELINES 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administrarion,  which  was  estaWished 
by  the  1968  Act,  published  in  Novem- 
ber of  1968  a  "Guide  for  State  Plan- 
ning Agency  Grants  under  the  Omni- 


bus Crime  Control  andSafe  Streets  Act 
of  1968."  These  guidehnes  were  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  in  Part  E,  Sec.  501  of  the  Act, 
which  stated. 

The  Administration  is  authorized, 
after  appropriate  consultation  with 
representatives  of  States  and  units  of 
general  local  government,  to  establish 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures as  are  necessary  to  the  exer- 
cise  of  its   functions,  and  are   con- 


What  these  guidehnes  accomphshed 
was,  in  effect,  to  rewrite  Parts  C  and  D 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
projects  that  could  be  funded.  More 
specifically,  the  guidehnes  clarified 
and  expanded  the  definition  of  "law 
enforcement"  provided  in  Section  601 
of  the  Act.  Title  1  itself  merely  pro- 
vided that  "law  enforcement"  includes 
"all  activities  pertaining  to  crime  pre- 
vention or  reduction  and  enforcement 
of  the  criminal  law."  The  guidehnes 
expanded  that  definition  to  include 
"the  prevention,  detection  and  investi- 
gation of  crime,  the  apprehension  of 
offenders,  the  prosecution  and  defense 
of  criminal  cases,  the  trial,  conviction 
and  sentencing  of  defendants,  and  the 
correction  and  rehabihtation  of  con- 
victed persons,  including  imprison- 
ment, probation,  parole  and  treat- 
ment. Where  reference  is  hereafter 
made  in  the  Guide  to  courts,  this  will 
include  prosecution  and  defender 
systems  as  well."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Another  publication  which  adds  a 
gloss  to  the  1968  Act,  although  it  was 
marked  "for  draft  use  only,"  is  the 
Justice  Department's  "Application 
Guide  for  State  Planning  Agency 
Grants  under  Title  I,  Part  B  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968."  This  draft  guide 
was  pubhshed  prior  to  the  November, 
1968,  SPA  guide.  Under  the  heading 
"Objective  of  the  Program"  the  man- 
ual states  that  law  enforcement  as 
defined  in  the  Act  encompasses 
"poUce,  prosecution,  defense,  court 
and  correctional  activiries  as  well  as 
general  crime  prevention  and  control 
programs."  (Emphasis  added.)  The 
purpose  of  this  guide  was  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  State  Planning  Agen- 
cies during  the  period  before  the 
LEAA  became  operative. 
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Thus,  the  guidelines  developed  by 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark's  staff 
in  the  Justice  Department  redefined 
the  statutory  definition  of  "law  en- 
forcement" to  include  defender  ser- 
vices. Without  the  impetus  provided 
by  the  tentative  "Application  Guide" 
it  is  doubtful  that  there  would  have 
been  any  funding  for  defender  services 
under  the  1 968  provisions. 


THE  1970  AMENDMENTS 

DEVELOPMENTS 
LEADING  TO  REFORM 

Appropriations  under  the  1968  Act 
were  set  to  expire  on  June  30,  1970. 
Prior  to  the  expiration  of  appropria- 
tions, hearings  were  set  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  air  suggestions  for 
changing  the  direction  of  Title  I. 

Criticism  of  the  1968  Act  in  Congress- 
ional hearings 

One  of  the  recurrent  complaints  in 
hearings  on  amending  the  1968  Act 
was  the  overemphasis  on  the  funding 
of  pohce.  A  study  by  the  Urban 
Coalition  Action  Council,  based  on  an 
examination  of  12  states,  confirmed 
that  police  programs  clearly  domina- 
ted the  first  year  of  grants.  According 
to  the  Urban  Coalition,  "This,  in  part, 
reflects  the  fact  that  Title  I  as  pres- 
ently written,  particularly  Section 
301(b)(7),  suggesting  appropriate 
action  grants,  focuses  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  poHce."*''  Moreover,  the 
Coalition  noted  that  in  the  twelve 
states  expenditures  on  court  reform 
constituted  7.5%;  such  expenditures 
gave  great  emphasis  to  studies  of  court 
procedures  and  with  some  money 
going  to  building  up  prosecution  and 
defense  resources.  According  to  the 
Coalition,  this  7.5%  was  higher  than 
the  national  average,  as  at  least  35%  of 
all  54  plans  had  no  court  programs. 

During  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ings on  amending  the  Act,  Edward  T. 
Anderson  of  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation,  stated,  "Much 
more  attention  must  be  given  across 
the    Nation    to   pretrial   justice,    bail 


procedures,  counsel  for  indigents,  and 
so  forth."'^  James  N.  O'Connor,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Law  and  Justice  Plan- 
ning Office  in  the  state  of  Washington, 
testified  that: 

The  broad  objectives  set  forth  by  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  should 
be  kept  in  mind  when  considering 
appropriate  action  to  prevent  crime 
and  improve  law  enforcement.  The 
scope  of  these  objectives,  wbjch  I 
have  attached  as  Appendix  A  to  my 
testimony,  is  immense,  ranging  from 
assuring  all  persons  of  a  stake  in 
American  life,  to  the  reduction  of 
criminal  opportunities  and  improve- 
ment of  personnel,  equipment  and 
techniques  of  the  total  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  The  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  has  ol>- 
tained  and  held  the  respect  of  the 
entire  law  enforcement  field,  and  it 
should  be  given  full  consideration  in 
the  implementation  of  our  national 
pohcy.16 

The  recommendations  attached  to 
Mr.  O'Connor's  testimony  included 
the  following: 

The  system  of  criminal  justice  must 
attract  more  people  and  better 
people-police,  prosecutors,  judges, 
defense  attorneys,  probation  and 
parole  officers,  and  conections  offi- 
cials with  more  knowledge,  expertise, 
initiative,  and  integrity. 

As  in  the  House  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  1967  bill,  a  certain  amount 
of  hostihty  to  funding  defenders  was 
exhibited  in  the  Senate  Committee 
hearings  on  the  1970  amendments. 
During  Governor  Ogilvie's  testimony, 
he  noted  that  the  Illinois  Law  Enforce- 
ment Commission  had  awarded  a  grant 
to  the  Illinois  Public  Defender  Associa- 
tion to  estabUsh  a  statewide  public 
defender  project.  Governor  Ogilvie's 
statement  was  followed  by  this  ex- 


Governor  Ogilvie.  Nothing  that  has 

particularly  come  to 


Mi.  McCuUoch.  Might  I  interrupt  you 
there.  Has  this  system  of  public  de- 
fenders been  generally  approved  by 
the  people  of  Illinois  and  particularly 
by  the  Bar  Associations  all  over  the 
State? 

Governor  Ogilvie.  Especially  by  the 
bar  associations,  because  it  takes  a 
great  load  off  the  organized  bar.  They 
don't  have  to  provide  the  service  as  a 
charity  which  has  been  the  case  for 
many  years.  Now  we  will  have  full- 
time  lawyers  who  are  heavily  involved 
in  the  matters  of  criminal  defense. 

Mr.  McCuUoch.  Do  you  receive  any 
complaints  from  the  taxpayers  about 
the  cost  that  falls  upon  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  to  carry  on  this  work? 


Among  the  groups  suggesting  re- 
forms was  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations;  it 
issued  a  report,  "Making  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  Work-An  Inter- 
governmental ChaUenge."  One  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations, 
which  was  proposed  during  the  1970 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  was  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Commission  recommends 
that  each  State  establish  and  finance  a 
statewide  system  for  defense  of  the 
indigent,  making  either  a  public  defen- 
der or  coordinated  counsel  service 
readily  available  to  every  area  of  the 
state." 


Suggestions  and  proposed  legislation 
to  alter  the  1968  Act 

Among  the  deficiencies  seen  in  the 
1968  Act  was  the  lack  of  sufficient 
funds  being  directed  to  courts  and 
corrections.  Thus,  during  testimony 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
March  7,  1970,  Congressman  Brock 
Adams  proposed  that  Section 
301(b)(2)  be  amended  to  place  special 
emphasis  on  providing  grants  for 
"correctional  officers,  probation  and 
parole  officers,  prosecutors,  public 
defender  personnel,  court  adminis- 
trators, and  related  personnel" 
(Emphasis  added.)  This  suggestion  was 
immediately  countered  by  Committee 
Counsel  Zelenko  who  commented, 
"You  are  assuming  that  LEAA  can 
impose  conditions  on  a  grantee,  to 
assure  compliance  with  such  statutory 
language  in  order  to  guarantee  that 
Federal  funds  go  into  these  specified 
areas?  ...  I  ask  that  question  because 
two  of  the  present  administrators  of 
the  LEAA  have  testified  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
that  setring  priorities  is  not  a  matter 
for  LEAA  but  entirely  up  to  the  States 
to  determine."-'^ 

Among  those  suggesting  that  the 
"police  bias"  in  funding  be  remedied 
was  Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham, 
who  recommended  that  measures  such 
as  those  suggested  in  legislation  spon- 
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sored  by  Congressman  Mikva  and 
others  to  that  end  be  carefully  con- 
sidered.^' Two  bills  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Mikva,  H.R.  15907  and 
H.R.  16795,  as  well  as  an  identical  bill, 
H.R.  17115,  later  introduced  by 
Congressman  Charles  Wilson,  would 
have  altered  Section  301  (bX2)  to  in- 
clude within  the  permissible  action 
grant  projects: 

The  recruiting  and  training  of  police 
personnel,  criminal  justice  personnel 
(including  judges,  prosecutors,  public 
defenders,  bailiffs,  marshals,  and 
court  administrative  and  management 
officials),  and  conections  personnel 
(including  probation  and  parole 
supervisors,  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, medical,  psychiatric,  counseling, 
and  educational  personnel  for  prisons 
and  correctional  institutions). 
(Emphasis  added.) 

These  three  bills,  which  specified 
pubUc  defender  programs  among  those 
to  be  funded  out  of  SPA  grants, 
defined  "law  enforcement"  to  read 
"all  activities  pertaining  to  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice  including 
police  efforts  to  prevent  crime  and  to 
apprehend  violators  of  the  criminal 
law,  activities  of  the  criminal  courts 
and  related  agencies,  activities  of 
corrections,  probation,  and  parole 
authorities,  and  activities  of  other  re- 
habilitative and  social  service  agencies 
which  relate  to  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice."  ^°  Under  that  defini- 
tion of  law  enforcement,  public  defen- 
ders would  presumably  fall  within  the 
category  of  "criminal  courts  and  re- 
lated agencies."  These  bills  were  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  February  16,  April  7,  and  April  20 
of  1970  respectively. 

Another  bill,  H.R.  16401,  also 
covered  defenders  under  the  umbrella 
heading  "criminal  courts  and  related 
agencies."  It  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Center,  which  would  be 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  "addi- 
tional manpower  for  State  and  local 
courts,  including  positions  for  judges, 
prosecutors  and  public  defenders,  bail- 
iffs, marshals,  and  court  adminis- 
trative, management  and  supportive 
personnel."  (Emphasis  added. )^'  H.R. 
16401  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  March  11,  1970. 
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H.R.  17825  was  the  amendment  to 
Title  I  which  was  eventually  passed  in 
1970.  After  the  House  had  passed  the 
bill.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  H.R.  17825 
which  would  have  added  the  title, 
"Urban  Crime  Amendment  of  1970." 
Under  that  title,  allowable  projects  to 
be  funded  would  have  included,  "pro- 
vision of  fuU-time  staff  in  prosecutor 
or  defender  agencies,  whether  through 
use  of  city  personnel  or  reimburse- 
ment of  State,  county,  or  private 
agencies." 

All  attempts,  however,  to  incor- 
porate specific  references  to  defender 
funding  in  the  LEAA  legislation  ended 
in  failure.  The  result  of  the  1970 
amendments  was,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
introduction  of  a  certain  amount  of 
flexibility  into  the  bill  which  had 
previously  been  lacking  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  Part  E  specifically 
providing  grants  for  correctional  insti- 
tutions and  facilities. 


CHANGES  MADE  BY  THE 
1970AMENDMEIVTS 

House  action 

One  day  prior  to  passage  of  H.R. 
17825,  the  bUl  was  debated  on  the 
House  floor.  The  House  version  of 
Section  601(a)  defining  law  enforce- 
ment read  as  follows:  "  'Law  enforce- 
ment' means  all  activities  pertaining  to 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  police 
efforts  to  prevent  crime  and  to  appre- 
hend criminals,  activities  of  the  crimi- 
nal courts  and  related  agencies,  and 
activities  of  corrections,  probation, 
and  parole  authorities."  The  new 
definition  of  law  enforcement  was 
almost  identical  to  the  definition 
suggested  in  H.R.  15907,  H.R.  16795 
and  H.R.  171  15,  the  bills  which 
spelled  out  the  funding  of  public 
defenders. 

Congressman  Poff,  during  debate 
on  the  House  floor,  commented,  with 
respect  to  this  provision: 

The  present  act,  in  Section  601(a), 
defines  "law  enforcement"  to  include 
"all  activities  pertaining  to  crime  pre- 


vention or  reduction  and  enforcement 
of  the  criminal  law."  The  committee 
amended  the  definition  to  include 
"all  activities  pertaining  to  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  police  efforts  to 
prevent  crime  and  to  apprehend 
criminals,  activities  of  the  criminal 
courts  and  related  agencies,  and 
activities  of  corrections,  probation, 
and  parole  authorities." 

This  revision,  1  am  afraid,  can  be 
construed  as  a  narrowing  of  the  range 
of  activities  included  within  the  scope 
of  the  act.  The  use  of  the  term 
"administration  of  criminal  justice," 
particularly  in  light  of  the  examples 
included  in  the  definition,  seems  to 
suggest  that  activities  outside  of  the 
formal,  official  functions  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  police,  the  courts  and 
correctional  institutions  and  authori- 
ties are  excluded  from  coverage.  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  1  do  not 
understand,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
committee  understood,  that  the  re- 
vision would  narrow  the  scope  of  law 
enforcement  related  activities  in- 
cluded within  the  scope  of  the  old 
definition.  Any  number  of  non- 
official  activities  of  persons  other 
than  law  enforcement  officials  could 
be  included  so  long  as  they  relate  to 
crime  prevention  and  reduction.^^ 

It  is  evident  that,  with  the  change 
in  the  definition  of  law  enforcement  in 
the  1970  amendments,  a  broader 
scope  of  funding  activities  was  con- 
templated. Moreover,  the  funding  of 
defense  services  fell  well  within  the 
scope  of  that  definition  where  it  re- 
ferred to  "activities  of  the  criminal 
courts  and  related  agencies." 

Another  important  change  made  in 
the  1968  Act  by  the  House  was  to 
remove  the  one-third  limitation  on 
compensation  for  personnel  other  than 
police  (Sec.  301(d)).  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  was  to  free  grant 
monies  in  order  that  many  agencies 
could  be  funded  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  ineUgjble  due  to  the 
fact  that  personnel,  rather  than  hard- 
ware, constituted  the  bulk  of  their 
budget.  This  change  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  direct  more  funds  to  non- 
police  functions. 


Senate  committee  action 

During  the  summer  of  1970,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  held  four  days  of 
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hearings  on  proposed  amendments  to 
the  1 968  Act.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearings,  the  Subcommittee  met  in 
executive  session  and  adopted  an 
amended  version  of  H.R.  17825.  The 
bill  which  the  Subcommittee  adopted 
retained  most  of  the  changes  made  by 
the  House  to  Title  I  of  the  Act.  It 
retained,  for  example,  in  basic  outline 
the  amendment  to  permit  greater  use 
of  grant  funds  for  the  compensation  of 
f)ersonneI.  It  also  retained  a  definirion 
of  law  enforcement  similar  to  that  in 
the  House  version.  This  definirion,  like 
the  definirions  in  H.R.  15907,  H.R. 
16795,  H.R.  17115  and  H.R.  16401 
which  had  included  pubUc  defenders 
among  the  substantive  provisions,  en- 
compassed "courts  .  .  .  and  related 
agencies." 

In  addition  to  old  Section 
301(bX5),  which  provided  in  Part  C 
for  grants  to  train  investigative  and 
prosecuting  personnel  to  combat 
organized  crime  and  which  was  re- 
tained, the  Senate  Subcommittee 
added  a  new  section,  408(a),  under 
Part  D.  Under  this  new  section,  LEAA 
was  authorized  to  establish  a 
permanent  training  program  for  State 
and  local  organized  crime  prosecutors. 
Thus,  the  new  Act  was  to  include  two 
specific  provisions  for  training  grant 
funds  for  prosecutors.  No  correspond- 
ing provisions,  however,  were  added  to 
provide  training  for  defenders  under 
the  new  Act. 


Interpretation  of  the  1970  Act 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
version  was  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  and  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  PL 
91-644,  was  passed  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  on  December  17,  1970. 
The  new  Act  gave  greater  emphasis  to 
funding  for  local  areas  of  high  crime 
(Sees.  203(c),  303  and  301(b)(4)),  to 
correcrions  (Part  E  and  Part  G, 
301(b)(9)),  to  juvenile  and  narcotics 
problems  (Sees.  301(b)(9)  and 
601(a)),  and  to  training  for  prosecu- 
tors in  dealing  with  organized  crime 
prosecutions.  These  directives  were 
placed  in  the  Act  notwithstanding  the 
Congressional  concern  that  the  federal 


government  leave  the  decision-making 
up  to  the  governors.  Thus,  the  legisla- 
tion had  become  laced  with  Congres- 
sional directives,  some  of  which,  like 
the  mandate  for  funding  of  corrections 
in  Part  E,  established  something  simi- 
lar to  a  categorical  grant  program.  This 
new  trend,  which  resulted  from  criti- 
cism of  the  funding  under  the  1968 
provisions,  contradicted  the  scheme 
which  estabUshed  the  block  grant  con- 
cept. 

As  was  indicated  earlier,  the  1968 
version  of  Title  I  had  effectively 
written  out  funding  for  defender  ser- 
vices. The  guidelines  which  were  first 
drafted  before  LEAA  became  opera- 
tive later  were  expanded  to  include 
defender  funding  under  the  theory 
that  the  1968  Act  was  intended  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission. 
Prior  to  the  1970  amendments,  LEAA 
had,  in  fact,  funded  statewide  ap- 
pellate defender  programs  in  several 
states  and  expended  1%  of  the  block 
grant  allocations  for  defender  pro- 
grams. The  1970  amendments,  while 
they  do  not  directly  provide  for  grants 
to  fund  defense  services  or  training 
projects  for  defenders,  do  tend  to 
expand  the  range  of  projects  which 
can  be  funded  by  LEAA. 

In  addirion  to  adding  a  whole  new 
Part  E,  Part  D  was  expanded.  A  new 
Section  407  was  added  to  authorize 
the  Administration  to  "develop  and 
support  regional  and  national  training 
programs,  workshops,  and  seminars  to 
instruct  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment personnel. .  .  ."  This  section 
could  be  construed  as  very  favorable 
to  defenders,  in  contrast  to  the  pre- 
vious provisions  in  Part  D  which  had 
required  that  training  programs  for  law 
enforcement  personnel  be  tied  either 
to  an  insriturion  of  higher  learning  or 
to  the  FBI  National  Academy  at 
Quantico,  Virginia,  and  had  provided 
that  special  consideration  must  be 
given  to  police  or  correctional  person- 
nel. 

Another  new  section,  (408),  was 
also  added;  however,  within  it  funds 
were  earmarked  for  training  attorneys 
engaged  in  the  prosecurion  of  organ- 
ized crime.  Due  to  the  addition  of  this 


new  section,  prosecutors  were  assured 
of  funding  for  training  institutes,  while 
defenders  remained  in  the  position  of 
vying  with  police,  corrections  officials, 
and  other  court  functions  for  training 
funds. 

The  amendment  to  Section  301(d) 
removing  the  one-third  Umitation  on 
compensation  for  personnel,  gave 
greater  flexibility  to  the  Act.  Pre- 
viously, new  defender  offices  had  had 
difficulty  obtaining  funding  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  major  budget  item  of 
such  offices  was  personnel  salaries. 
Under  the  new  amendment,  the  re- 
striction that  no  more  than  one-third 
of  any  grant  may  be  expended  for 
compensation  was  made  appUcable 
only  to  police.  Thus,  some  of  the 
provisions  which  previously  may  have 
militated  against  defender  funding 
have  now  been  altered.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  while  funds  have 
been  directed  toward  police,  correc- 
tions, and  prosecutors  under  the  Act, 
no  corresponding  directives  were  im- 
posed to  fund  the  court  function  as  a 
whole,  or  the  defense  component  in 
parricular. 


MONAGAN  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  AND  FINDINGS 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1971,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
held  hearings  on  the  block  grant  pro- 
grams of  the  LEAA.  The  report  result- 
ing from  these  hearings,  which  were 
conducted  by  Representative 
Monagan,  pointed  up  a  number  of 
shortcomings  in  the  administration  of 
the  action  grants  by  the  States  over 
the  three-year  period  of  the  block 
grant  program. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  less 
than  one  out  of  four  dollars  of  the 
combined  total  of  $552  million  action 
grant  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
had  actually  been  spent  by  the  State 
Planning  Agencies.  Moreover,  only  8 
cents  of  the  1971  action  block  grant 
dollar  had  actually  been  disbursed. 
The  remaining  funds  had  been  left  to 
lie  idle  or  accrue  interest  for  the  State 
treasuries. 

According  to  the  report,  the  great 
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majority  of  funds  disbursed  were  spent 
for  police  hardware.  The  Committee 
noted,  "tens  of  millions  of  block  grant 
dollars  have  been  spent  on  helicopters, 
airplanes,  automobiles,  fire  control 
centers,  police  radio  equipment,  elec- 
tronic surveillance  equipment  and  a 
range  of  other  hardware  items.^^ 

As  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  III,  the 
court  function  has  received  a  very 
small  portion  of  LEAA  funds  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  two  sides  of  the 
criminal  justice  triangle— poUce  and 
corrections.  As  the  House  report  ob- 


served, "The  ultimate  question  is 
whether  pouring  of  substantial  Federal 
Funds  into  police  hardware,  much  of 
which  has  not  been  objectively  evalua- 
ted, at  the  expense  of  other  segments 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  is  justi- 
fiable in  light  of  the  goal  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act-a  'comprehensive'  attack 
on  crime. "^* 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony 
before  the  Monagan  Committee,  Jerris 
Leonard,  the  administrator  of  LEAA, 
commented  on  the  goals  of  the  federal 
funding  program.  He  stated  that 
"everything  we  do  is  aimed  at  reaching 


our  great  and  single  goal,  the  goal  that 
Congress  set  for  us:  The  reduction  of 
crime  in  the  United  States."^ ^  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  he  would  permit  the 
states  to  fund  "projects  dealing  with 
the  cause  of  crime,"^^  such  as  juvenile 
deUnquency  or  narcotics.  With  regard 
to  defender  funding,  Mr.  Leonard 
stated,  "this  is  an  ongoing  type  pro- 
gram that  ought  to  be  funded  out  of 
block  grants.  If  they  fund  it  out  of 
block  grants,  we  applaud  that  effort 
because  we  beUeve  there  must  be  equal 
justice,  there  has  got  to  be  a  defender 
capabihty."^' 
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chapter  three 


funding  patterns 

for  courts, 
prosecution  &  defense 


This  chapter  will  explain  the  fund- 
ing history  of  LEAA  with  regard  to 
court  related  programs  and  specifically 
the  funding  history  of  defender  pro- 
grams. The  period  of  funding  to  be 
included  in  the  study  is  from  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1969  through 
fiscal  year  1971.  All  three  granting 
systems  will  be  reviewed-the  block 
grants,  the  discretionary  grants  and  the 
National  Institute  grants. 

The  funding  figures  for  discretion- 
ary and  Institute  grants  were  obtained 
from  the  LEAA  Annual  Reports  for 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970.  The 
figures  for  fiscal  1971  were  obtained 
from  the  Annual  Report  for  1971 
listing  all  discretionary  and  Institute 
grants.  The  figures  for  all  three  fiscal 
years  were  machine  tabulated. 

No  accurate  figures  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  state  block  grants  were  avail- 
able. Even  though  the  block  grants 
account  for  the  largest  expenditure  of 
LEAA  monies,  no  up-to-date  central 
listing  of  programs  funded  through 
block  grants  is  compiled  by  LEAA. 


Financially,  LEAA  keeps  an  account- 
ing of  block  grant  expenditures 
through  the  use  of  quarterly  reports, 
which  must  be  filed  by  each  state 
planning  agency.  These  forms,  LEAA- 
OLEP156,  were  closely  examined  for 
accurate  information  on  the  funding 
patterns  of  SPA's,  but,  because  of  the 
lack  of  uniform  reporting,  it  was  not 
possible  to  derive  meaningful  financial 
data  on  how  much  and  for  what 
purpose  SPA's  block  grants  have  been 
spent.  Therefore,  55  questionnaires 
requesting  information  on  the  total 
amount  of  funds  expended  for  the 
courts-including  the  prosecution  and 
defense-were  sent  to  the  SPA's. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  questionnaires 
were  returned. 

Since  no  definite  statements  can  be 
made  on  SPA  subgrant  expenditures, 
the  figures  that  are  usually  cited  by 
LEAA  refiect  what  the  SPA's  have 
allocated,  not  expended,  for  program 
categories  developed  in  their  compre- 
hensive plans.  LEAA  awards  block 
action  grants  to  the  SPA's  on  the  basis 


of  the  programs  in  the  state  plans  and 
apportions  that  money  according  to 
the  11  functional  categories  of  the 
plans.  Using  the  figures  from  the  func- 
tional categories  in  the  plan,  each  SPA 
is  able  to  state  how  much  money  it  has 
allocated  for  the  police,  courts  and 
corrections. 

The  functional  category  of  Courts. 
Prosecution  and  Law  Reform  was  used 
as  the  primary  source  of  information 
for  SPA  allocations  during  each  fiscal 
year.  If  a  court  related  project  was 
planned  in  another  functional  cate- 
gory, it  was  tabulated  into  the  total 
allocation.  For  instance,  the  functional 
category  of  Upgrading  Law  Enforce- 
ment Personnel  or  Juvenile 
Delinquency  may  contain  projects  for 
training  of  juvenile  judges  and  juvenile 
defenders,  and  if  so,  they  are  included 
in  the  total  figures  cited  for  court, 
prosecution  and  defender  allocations. 

All  the  figures  for  block  grant 
allocations  were  obtained  from  the 
LEAA  Annual  Reports  and  the  indi- 
vidual SPA  Comprehensive  Plans. 
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The  LEAA  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1969,  1970,  and  1971  are  pre- 
sented on  the  following  pages.  These 
federal  appropriations  grew  consider- 
ably throughout  these  years,  and  have 
been  surpassed  in  1972  by  a  budget  of 
$698,919,000  and  a  1973  budget  re- 
quest of  $850  million.  The  allocation 
of  the  block  grants  has  reached  over 
$550  miUion  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  discretionary  and  Institute  grants 
over  the  last  three  years  have  totaled 
over  $123  million.  According  to  the 
data  presented  below,  the  court  func- 
tion in  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
specifically  its  major  components,  the 
judiciary,  the  prosecution  and  the 
defense,  have  been  a  low  priority  in 
the  allocation  of  these  funds  and  will 
continue  to  be  second  rate  functions 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  unless 
special  legislative  or  administrative 
directives  are  issued  to  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  LEAA  funds  according 
to  the  areas  of  critical  need. 


BLOCK  GRANT  ALLOCATIONS 

The  block  grants  to  the  states  ac- 
count for  the  largest  expenditure  by 
LEAA  and  are  the  basic  method  of 
funding  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1 968,  as 
amended  in  1970.  Approximately 
$550  million  has  been  awarded  to  the 
states  for  block  grants  over  the  last 
three  fiscal  years.  As  has  been  explain- 
ed, it  cannot  be  determined  at  this 
time  how  the  states  have  spent  these 
funds.  Block  grant  spending  will  be 
discussed  primarily  as  anticipated  ex- 
penditures for  each  fiscal  year;  in 
addition,  the  results  of  the  29  ques- 
tionnaires received  from  the  SPA's  will 
be  presented  and  interpreted. 

1969  was  the  first  year  of  block 
grant  awards  to  the  states.  Prior  to  the 
receipt  of  these  block  grants,  the  states 
had  already  received  a  grant  for  the 
development  of  riot  control  and  civil 
disorders  programs.  Since  this  first 
grant  from  LEAA  was  in  reality  ear- 
marked for  the  police,  it  was  natural 
that  state  officials  would  plan  to  use 
their  1969  block  grants  similarly.  And, 
in  fact,  during  1969,  the  states  allocat- 
ed roughly  60%  of  their  block  grants 
for   the   police   function;  this  figure 
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includes  the  special  riot  control  and 
civil  disorder  funds. 

The  SPA's  received  $25  million  in 
block  action  grants  in  1969.  As  can  be 
seen  in  the  chart  below  only  5.7%  of 
the  action  money  was  allocated  for 
programs'  relating  to  the  court  func- 
tion, including  the  prosecution  and  the 
defense.  The  chart  indicates  that  in 
1969  the  prosecution  received  1%  of 
all  action  funds  and  the  defense  re- 
ceived .9%. 

1969  BLOCK  GRANTS 


court  programs,  1 5%  was  for  prosecu- 
tion programs  and  12%  was  for  de 
fender  programs.  Altogether,  the 
prosecution  received  .6%  and  the  de 
fense  received  .5%  of  the  total  avail 
able  block  action  grants. 

In  1971,  the  court  allocation  foi 
block  action  grants  increased  by  3%. 
The  SPA's  were  awarded  $342  million 
in  block  grants  of  which  $34  million, 
or  9.6%,  was  allocated  to  court  related 
programs. 


%of 

%of 

1971  BLOCK  GRANT 

total 
alloca 

court 
alloca- 

ALLOCATIONS 

FY 

1969 

Total 

Total  Federal  Grant 

$342,622,000 

Action 

$25,054,382 

1.  Court  Organization 

Grant 

and  Management 

$   16.300.223 

Courts, 

2.  Code  Revision 

1.078.209 

Prosecution 
and 

1,443.888 

5.7% 

3.  Bail  Reform 

4.  Training 

804.818 
2.547.601 

Law  Reform 

5.  Community  Relations 

742.000 

Prosecution 

276.759 

1% 

19% 

6.  Construction 

1.361,175 
729,614 

Defense 

225.166 

.9% 

16% 

8.  Intern  Programs 

433.000 

Other  Court 

941.963 

3.7% 

65% 

9.  Prosecutors 

10.  Defenders 

4,163,495 
3,952.256 

Sixteen 

States    in    1969  made   no 

1 1 .  IVIiscellaneous 

1.843.527 

provision  for  any  type 

of  court 

fund- 

Total  Court  Programs 

$  33.955,918 

ing.  Of  those  states  that  did  allocate  a 
portion  of  their  block  grants  to  the 
courts,  32  made  no  provision  for  the 
prosecution  and  42  made  no  provision 
for  the  defense. 

The  1970  appropriation  for  block 
action  grants  was  $182  milHon;  this 
figure  represents  a  600%  increase  over 
1969.  Regardless  of  this  tremendous 
increase  in  funding,  the  SPA's  allocat- 
ed only  6%  of  their  funds  for  programs 
relating  to  the  court  function. 

The  chart  which  follows  indicates 
that  of  the  $12  million  allocated  for 

1970  BLOCK  GRANTS 


%of 


%of 


FY 

1970 

total 
alloca 
tion 

cour 
alloc 
tion 

Total 
Action 
Grants 

$182,750,000 

Courts. 
Prosecution 
and  Law 
Reform 

12,500,000 

6% 

N/A 

Prosecution 

1.875,000 

.6% 

15% 

Defense 

1.500.000 

.5% 

12% 

Court 
Management 

4.625,000 

2% 

37% 

Training. 
Bail  and 

4,500,000 

2% 

36% 

Code  Reform 


allocation  allocation 

All  court  programs  9.6%  N/A 
Court  Management 

and  Organization  4.6%  49% 

Code  Revision  2.9%  3% 

Bail  Reform  .23%  2.4% 

Training  .58%  7.1% 
Community 

Relations  .21%  2.3% 

Miscellaneous  .27%  6.3% 

Construction  .27%  4.2% 

Information  Systems  .21%  2.2% 

Intern  Programs  .12%  1.3% 

Prosecutors  1.1%  12.1% 

Defenders  .9%  11.1% 


The  chart  above  illustrates  the  vari- 
ous types  of  programs  planned  for 
fiscal  1971  for  the  functional  category 
of  Courts,  Prosecution  and  Law  Re- 
form. As  can  be  seen,  new  types  of 
programs  were  introduced  in  1971. 

Specifically,  the  new  intern  pro- 
grams accounted  for  1 .3%  of  the  total 
action  grant  allocations  of  the  SPA's. 
Roughly  one  half  of  the  intern  pro- 
grams were  for  placement  of  law 
students  in  prosecutors'  offices  and 
the  other  half  for  defenders'  offices. 

The  percentage  of  court  funds  for 
the    defense    and    prosecution    were 
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somewhat  lower  than  in  1970-11% 
and  12%  respectively.  However,  the 
allocation  for  the  above-mentioned  in- 
tern programs  should  be  considered 
for  both  the  defense  and  prosecution, 
thereby  making  the  actual  allocation 
for  the  prosecution  and  the  defense 
greater. 

All  court  programs  received  approx- 
imately 9.6%  of  the  total  1971  action 
grant  allocation.  Excluding  the  student 
intern  programs,  the  prosecution 
received  1.1%  of  the  total  1971  action 
grant  allocation  and  the  defense  re- 
ceived .9%  of  the  total  allocation. 

Although  the  figures  presented  for 
1969,  1970  and  1971  block  grants  do 
not  reflect  the  actual  expenditure  of 
block  grants  they  do  indicate  the 
general  direction  and  the  scope  of 
funding  for  court  programs  in  relation 
to  the  total  funds  available  through 
the  SPA'S. 

The  first  of  the  following  charts  is  a 
compilation  of  the  court  block  grant 
allocations  for  these  three  fiscal  years. 
From  it  one  can  see  that  overall  the 
SPA'S  have  allocated  8.7%  of  their 
total  block  action  grants  for  court 
programs  during  the  first  three  years 
of  LEAA.  During  these  years,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  second  chart,  the 
spa's  allocated  1 .09%  for  prosecution 
programs  and  .9%  for  defense  pro- 
grams. Within  the  court  program  area, 
the  prosecution  received  13.2%  of  the 


PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL  ALLOCA- 
TIONS, 1969,  1970,  1971 


of  total 
%                                  funds 

of  court 
funds 

Courts,  Prosecu-        „  ,,, 
tion  &  Law  Reform  "•"' 

N/A 

Prosecutors                1.09% 

13.2% 

Defenders                      .9% 

11.8% 

Other  Courts              6.03% 

75% 

Clearly,  the  courts,  one  of  the 
major  components  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  consistently  have  been 
ranked  lowest  in  priority  by  the  SPA's 
throughout  the  last  three  years  of 
operation. 

BLOCK  GRANT  EXPENDITURES 

There  are  no  conclusive  figures  on 
the  amount  of  block  action  grants 
expended  for  court  related  activity. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  gather  as 
much  expenditure  information  as  pos- 
sible from  a  survey  sent  to  all  the 
SPA's.  Twenty-seven  surveys  have 
been  returned  and  the  results  are 
presented  on  the  following  pages. 

The  expenditure  figures  which  will 
be  given  do  not  represent  the  federal 
share  of  action  grant  expenditures. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  expenditures  in 
1969  and  1970  are  of  federal  funds 
and  75%  of  the  expenditures  in  1971 
are  of  federal  funds.  The  figures  in 
Charts  I  and  II  which  represent  the 
total  amount  of  block  action,  sub- 
grant     awards,     including     the     40% 


LEAA  BLOCK  GRANT  ALLOCATIONS* 

FY                    "• 

'1969 

1970 

1971 

Total 

Total 
Block  Grant 

$25,054,382 

$182,750,000 

$342,622,000 

$550,426,382 

Courts, 

Prosecution  & 

1,443,888 

12,500,000 

33.955.918 

47.899.806 

Law  Reform 

Prosecutors 

276,759 

1.875.000 

4.163,495 

6,315,254 

Defenders 

225.166 

1.500,000 

3.952.256 

5,677.422 

Other  Courts 

941.963 

9.125.000 

25,840.167 

35.907.130 

•LEAA  published  "LEAA  and  the  Courts" 
in  December  of  1972.  This  paper  looks  at 
the  total  funding  in  the  last  two  fiscal  years 
(1971 ,  1972)  for  courts  programs  supported 
by  the  State  Planning  Agencies.  The  funding 
figures  cited  are  as  follows:  "Court  organiza- 
tion and  management  received  a  total  of 
$17,447,132  in  FY  1971  and  $18,894,085 
in  FY  1972.  Bail  reform  funding  in  FY 
1971  was  $1,792,647  and  $2,135,376  in  FY 
1972.  Training  programs  were  funded  in  the 
amount  of  $2,853,002  in  FY  1971  and 
$8,849,769  in  FY  1972.  Prosecutor  services 
received     $3,704,925     in     FY     1971     and 


$7,024,768  in  FY  1972.  Defender  services 
were  supported  with  $4,012,806  during  FY 
1971  and  $5,951,021  during  FY  1972. 
Code  revision  was  funded  in  the  amount  of 
$1,165,021  during  FY  1971  and 
$1,254,715  during  FY  1972.  Alternatives  to 
prosecution  programs  received  $550,000  in 
FY  1971  and  $2,131,184  during  FY  1972. 
Court  construction  proiects  were  provided 
with  a  total  of  $1,402,845  in  FY  1971  and 
$2,622,162  in  FY  1972.  Legal  intern  pro- 
grams received  $1,025,700  for  FY  1971  and 
$970,oeofor  FY1972." 


matching  contribution   in    1969  and 

1970  and  the  25%  matching  contribu- 
Uon  in  1971.  The  fiscal  quarterly 
reports,  Form  156.  do  not  differenti- 
ate the  federal  share  of  program  costs 
from  the  matching  contribution.  In 
each  such  report  to  the  LEAA,  the 
SPA's  list  the  total  amount  of  the 
grant  award  and  simultaneously  indi- 
cate the  state-local  minimum  cost 
contribution  ratio.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  figure  for  the  federal  share  of 
each  grant  award,  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  is  multipUed  by  75%. 

Even  though  the  charts  are  incom- 
plete, the  available  statistics  show  a 
pattern  of  expenditures  that  reflect  a 
low  priority  given  to  defender  pro- 
grams. 

From  Chart  I,  it  is  seen  that 
defender  funding  has  not  increased 
through  1969,  1970  and  1971  in 
proportion  to  prosecution  funding. 
This  disparity  is  reflected  in  the 
overall  totals,  as  well  as  in  state 
totals,  such  as  New  Jersey's  where 
there  was  no  funding  throughout  the 
three  fiscal  years.  Florida,  Georgia 
and  Oklahoma  are  other  such  states. 
In  Texas  there  was  a  $620,646 
expenditure  for  prosecution  programs 
and   $27,214  for  defender  programs. 

Chart  II  (on  page  35)  indicates 
what  each  SPA  allocated  for  court, 
prosecution  and  defender  programs  in 
the  1971  Comprehensive  Plan  and 
what  each  SPA  actually  spent  for 
those  programs  during  1971. 

From  the  totals  in  Chart  II,  it 
appears  that  there  is  no  correlation 
between  what  is  allocated  for  a 
program  area  and  what  is  actually 
spent    within    that   program   area.    In 

1971  the  prosecutors  were  allocated 
$2.7  million,  yet  roughly  $3  million 
has  been  spent  for  prosecutor  pro- 
grams. The  reverse  is  true  for  defen- 
ders. In  1971  the  defenders  were 
allocated  $2.3  million  in  action 
grants,  yet  only  $1.2  million  has  been 
expended. 

The  same  trend  occurs  state  by 
state.  If  the  prosecution  is  receiving 
more  funding  than  what  has  been 
allocated  to  it,  the  supplementary 
funds  must  be  transferred  from  some 
other  program  category.  If  the  defense 
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is  receiving  less  funding  than  what  has 
been  allocated  to  it,  the  residual  funds 
wiU  either  remain  dormant  or  they  will 
be  shifted  to  another  program  cate- 
gory. What  could  occur,  since  the 
SPA'S  have  until  FY  1973  to  expend 
their  funds,  is  that  specific  defender 
programs  will  be  developed  and  seek 
funding  from  residual  funds. 

The  main  reason  for  printing  these 
charts,  as  incomplete  as  they  are,  is  to 
illustrate  the  intricacies  of  block 
grant  allocations  and  the  mystery  and 
inconsistencies  surrounding  their 
expenditure.  Neither  LEAA  nor  the 
spa's  possess  accurate  information  on 
block  grant  expenditures.  It  can  accur- 
ately be  said  that  no  information 
exists  on  how  the  SPA's  have  spent  the 
$550  million  awarded  to  them  in 
block  action  grants  over  the  last  three 
fiscal  years. 

DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS 

During  fiscal  year  1969,  LEAA 
awarded  $4.2  miUion  in  discretionary 
grants.  Many  of  these  grants  were  for 
projects  begun  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1965  and  were 
merely  continuations  of  grants  from 
the  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Pro- 
grams. Eleven  of  these  grants  were  to 
the  nation's  1 1  largest  cities  for  special 
prevention  programs,  and  others  were 
made  to  the  smallest  states  as  supple- 
mentary action  grants. 

1969  DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS 
Total  Amount  Awarded  $4.2  million 

Total  amount  awarded  for  $148,267 

court  programs 
Prosecutor  programs  $148,267 

Court  Prosecutor 

Percentages:  Programs         Programs 

%of  total  grants  2.3%  2.3% 

%  of  court  grants         N/A  1CX).0% 

Because  of  this  apparent  commit- 
ment to  existing  grants,  the  courts 
received  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
1969  discretionary  funds.  As  the 
above  chart  indicates,  the  courts  re- 
ceived only  2.3%  of  total  discretionary 
funds.  This  figure  represents  two 
grants,  both  for  the  prosecution. 

In  1970,  LEAA  awarded  a  total  of 
$32   million   in  discretionary  grants, 
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CHART  II 

1971 

Court 

Actual 

Prosecution 

Allocation 

Allocation 

Expendi- 

Expendi 

75%  of 

and  Law 

for 

for 

ture  for 

ture  for 

Defender 

Reform 

Prosecutor 

Defender 

Prosecutor 

Defender 

Program 

STATE 

Allocation 

Program 

Programs 

Program 

Programs 

Expenditures 

Alaska 

114.400 

4,000 

1,700 

9,772 

25,900 

19,425.00 

Arkansas 

391 ,850 

0 

75,000 

0 

46,650 

34,987.50 

California 

3,907.450 

63,750 

93,750 

20.000 

88,146 

66,109.50 

Colorado 

315,000 

125,000 

127.248 

17,122 

12.841.50 

Connecticut 

402,719 

0 

6.000 

109.577 

0 

Florida 

978,628 

121.333 

0 

103.167 

55,167 

41,375.25 

Georgia 

664,659 

205.722 

65.151 

205.722 

65,151 

48,863.25 

Guam 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hawaii 

102,000 

15.000 

0 

21.000 

20.000 

15,000.00 

Indiana 

947.000 

330.000 

130.000 

N/A 

100,000 

75,000.00 

Kansas 

311,200 

56,000 

0 

N/A 

71,492 

53,619.00 

Maryland 

1,209.000 

240,000 

449,000 

690,407 

314.785 

236,088.75 

Michigan 

1.500,000 

250.000 

375.000 

376,070 

235,781 

176,835.75 

110.000 

15.000 

0 

23,089 

15.000 

1 1 ,250.00 

New  Jersey 

493.000 

0 

0 

321,000 

0 

Nevada 

45.000 

0 

35.000 

5.000 

71,152 

53,364.00 

North  Carolina 

591.000 

59.375 

139.948 

423.325 

0 

North  Dakota 

113.000 

33.000 

33,000 

16.000 

0 

Ohio 

1,454,000 

82.000 

250,000 

289.533 

261,900 

196,425.00 

Oklahoma 

540,000 

30.000 

200,000 

183,760 

36,410 

27,307.50 

Pennsylvania 

2.645,448 

0 

0 

49,154 

0 

Puerto  Rico 

538,000 

1 23.000 

100.000 

127,543 

100,000 

15.000.00 

Rhode  Island 

120,000 

0 

0 

45,257 

30,000 

22,500.00 

Texas 

2,469.000 

850.000 

200.000 

620,646 

27,214 

20,410.50 

Virginia 

450.000 

0 

100.000 

65,000 

3,000 

2,250.00 

Wisconsin 

691.000 

150.000 

100,000 

218,000 

279,100 

2.093.25 

Wyoming 

39.000 

0 

0 

10,209 

0 

TOTAL 

21.142.354 

2.753.180 

2.353.549      4,060.479 

,628,089 

1.221,066.75 

roughly  eight  times  the  amount  it 
awarded  in  1969. 

The  chart  which  follows  indicates 
that  of  this  $32  million,  the  court 
function  received  $1.3  million,  or 
approximately  3%  of  all  discretionary 
grants. 

As  can  be  seen  below,  nationally 
the  prosecution  received  1 .6%  and  the 
defense  .2%  of  the  total  discretionary 
funds.  The  1.4%  for  other  court  re- 
lated projects  includes  judicial  train- 
ing, court  management  studies,  bail 
reform  and  criminal  code  revision. 


1970 
DISCRETIONARY  GRANT  AWARDS 

Total  amount  awarded  $31 ,999.760 

Total  amount  for  Courts, 


Prosecution  &  Law 

Reform 

1,316,935 

Court  related  program 

626,236 

Prosecutor  programs 

683.365 

7,334 

of  total 

of  cou 

Percentages 

grants 

grants 

Total  Courts 

3% 

N/A 

Court  Related 

1.4% 

47.5% 

Prosecution 

1.6% 

52.0% 

Defense 

.2% 

.5% 

A  large  discrepancy  is  seen  in  fund- 
ing of  the  prosecution  and  defense 
when  the  total  amount  of  discretion- 
ary funds  awarded  to  courts  is  broken 
down  into  the  major  sub-programs. 
The  chart  above  shows  that  the  de- 
fense received  only  .5%  of  the  funds. 
This  .5%  represents  one  discretionary 
grant  for  1970,  whereas  the  prosecu- 
tion's 52%  represents  12  grants. 

During  1971,  LEAA  awarded  $70 
million  in  discretionary  grants.  As  can 
be  seen  from  the  chart  below,  $4.1 
miUion  was  awarded  for  court  pro- 
grams. 1971  discretionary  grants  pro- 
vided roughly  5.7%  of  the  total  dis- 
cretionary funds  for  court  programs. 
(See  second  chart  which  follows.) 
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1971 
DISCRETIONARY  GRANT  AWARDS 

Total  amount  of  awards  $70,000,000 

Total  amount  of  Courts, 

Prosecution  &  Law  Reform       4,160,935 

Total  court  related  program  2,128,351 

300,182 

Total  prosecutor  programs  1,563,152 

Total  defender  programs  169,250 

PERCENTAGES: 

of  total  of  court 


5.7% 


N/A 


court  related 
prosecution 


3.0%  53% 

2.2%  35.3% 

.24%  4.2% 

7.5% 

Disparity  in  the  distribution  of 
court  funds  is  shown  on  the  chart  for 
1971  awards.  The  prosecution  received 
35.3%  of  the  court  funds  and  the 
judiciary  and  court  related  projects 
received  53%  of  the  funds.  The  de- 
fense received  only  4.2%  of  the  total 
court  funds,  in  the  form  of  six  small 
grants  totahng  $169,250. 

Added  to  the  chart  is  a  new  discre- 
tionary program,  combined  Prosecu- 
tor/Defense Programs.  This  program 
includes  eight  law  student  intern  pro- 
grams which  provide  law  students  to 
both  prosecutor  and  defender  offices. 
Since  these  programs  account  for  7.5% 
of  all  the  court  programs,  they  were 
computed  separately,  but  they  should 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  prosecutor 
or  defender  funding. 

During  1971,  nationwide  the  prose- 
cution received  2.2%  of  the  total 
discretionary  funds  and  the  defense 
received  .24%. 

The  cumulative  totals  of  LEAA 
discretionary  funding  for  1969,  1970 
and  1971  are  given  in  the  chart  below. 


As  indicated  in  the  following  chart, . 
LEAA  awarded  $  1 06  million  in  discre- 
tionary grants  during  these  years.  Of 
that  total,  court  programs  have  re- 
ceived $5.6  million,  or  5.3%  of  the 
total  discretionary  funds.  Within  the 
court  programs,  the  prosecution  has 
received  42%  of  the  funds;  the  judici- 
ary and  related  projects  have  received 
49%;  the  defender/prosecutor  intern 
programs  have  received  5.3%;  and  the 
defense  has  received  3.2%. 


Prosecutors 
Defenders 
Otfier  Courts 


2.2%  42.4% 

.16%  3.2% 

2.5%  49.1% 


On  the  national  level,  the  judiciary 
and  related  court  projects  have  re- 
ceived 2.5%  of  all  discretionary  funds 
during  fiscal  years  1969  to  1971.  The 
prosecution  has  received  2.2%  and  the 
defense  has  received  .16%  of  all  discre- 
tionary funds. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  GRANTS 

Although  National  Institute  grants 
constitute  the  smallest  portion  of 
LEAA  grants,  these  grants  are  impor- 
tant as  indicators  of  program  priorities 
and  as  directives  for  future  spending. 

In  1969,  the  Institute  awarded  a 
total  of  $2.9  miUion  for  projects' 
deahng  with  innovative  crime  control 
techniques,  equipment,  and  special  re- 
search projects.  The  charts  below  indi- 
cate that  $328,014,  or  11%,  was 
awarded  for  the  courts;  the  prosecu- 
tion received  one  grant  in  the  amount 


of  $68,254,  or  21%  of  the  court 
money.  The  defense  received  $18,844 
for  three  special  research  projects,  or 
about  5%  of  the  total  court  money. 
The  remaining  $246,328  was  awarded 
for  special  court  related  research  pro- 
jects. Of  all  Institute  grants,  the  pro- 
secutors received  2.3%  and  the  de- 
fenders .6%  of  the  total  expenditures. 

1969 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  GRANTS 

Total  Amount  Awarded  $2,900,000 
Total  amount  awarded  for 

court  programs  328,014 

Court  related  programs  246,328 

Prosecutor  programs  68,254 

Defender  programs  18,844 

of  total  of  courts 

%  grants  grants 

Total  Courts  11%  N/A 

Court  Related  8.1%  74.0% 

Prosecutors  2.3%  21.0% 

Defenders  .6%  5.0% 

In  1970,  the  National  Institute 
awarded  $7.5  milhon  in  grants.  As  the 
charts  below  indicate,  $1.6  million  of 
these  funds  were  awarded  for  court 
related  projects,  or  approximately  21% 
of  all  Institute  funds.  Of  the  court 
program  funds,  the  prosecution  re- 
ceived 18.3%  and  the  defense  received 
15.7%.  Nationally,  the  prosecution  re- 
ceived 3.8%  of  all  Institute  grants  and 
the  defenders  received  3.3%. 

1970 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  GRANTS 

Total  Amount  Awarded  $7,500,000 

Total  amount  for  courts,  ^  gQ^  ,  25 

prosecution  &  law  reform 

Court  related  programs  1 ,058,834 

Prosecution  programs  290,000 

[defender  programs  252,291 


PERCENTAGES: 


LEAA  DISCRETIONARY  GRANT  AWARDS 

of  total 

of  courts 

FY 

1969 

1970 

1971 

TOTAL 

% 

grants 

grants 

Total  Funds 

$4,151,941 

$31,999,000 

$70,000,000 

$106,150,941 

Total  Courts 

21% 

N/A 

Courts  Prosecution 
&  Law  Reform 

148,267 

1,316,935 

4,160,935 

5,626.137 

Court  Related 
Prosecution 

14% 
3.8% 

66% 
18.3% 

Prosecutors 

148,267 

683,365 

1,563,152 

2,394.784 

Defense 

3.3% 

15.7% 

Defenders 

_ 

7,334 

169,250 

1 76.584 

Other  Courts 

_ 

626,236 

2.128,351 

2.754.587 

Prosecutor,  Defender 
Intern 

- 

300,182 

300.182 

The     1971    grant    awards    by    the 
NaUonal  Institute  totaled  $7.3  million. 
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Although  the  total  expenditures  were 
roughly  the  same  as  in  1970,  the 
awards  for  court  programs  fell  to 
$918,716,  or  to  12%  of  the  total 
grants. 

The  following  charts  indicate  the 
very  low  priority  of  the  defense  in 
relationship  to  all  other  court  pro- 
grams. There  was  one  grant  to  the 
defense  in  1971,  representing  .3%  of 
all  court  grants.  Nationally,  the  de- 
fense received  .03%  of  all  Institute 
grants.  The  prosecution  received  2.5% 
of  aU  1971  Institute  funds  and  22.3% 
of  all  Institute  funds  spent  for  court 
programs. 

1971 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  GRANTS 

Total  amount  of  awards  $7,330,425 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  GRANTS 


Total  amount  awaroea  tor 
courts,  prosecution  and 
law  reform 

918.716 

court  related  programs 

712,332 

prosecutor  programs 

203,384 

3,000 

of  total 

of  court 

%                                  grant 

grants 

total  all                        ,2^ 
court  grants                 ^^ 

N/A 

court  related                  8.9% 

77.4% 

prosecution                     2.5% 

22.3% 

The  chart  below  gives  the  cumula- 
tive expenditures  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  fiscal  years  1969,  1970,  and 
1971. 


Prosecutors 
Defenders 
Other  Courts 


Prosecutors 
Defenders 
Otfier  Courts 


$2,900,000 
328,014 

68,254 
18,844 
240,916 


1970 
$7,500,000 


290,000 

252,291 

1,058,834 


1971 
$7,330,425 
918,716 


712,332 


TOTAL 

$17,730,425 

2,847,855 

561,638 

274,135 

2,012,082 


1.5% 
11% 


19.7% 
9.3% 
71% 


Over  the  three  year  period,  court 
programs  received  approximately  1 5% 
of  all  Institute  funds.  However,  of  that 
amount,  the  prosecution  received 
19.7%  and  the  defense  received  9.3%. 
On  the  national  level,  the  prosecution 
received  3%  of  the  Institute  grants  and 
the  defense  received  1 .5%. 


In  sum,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Administration,  through  its  state 
planning  agencies  and  national  pro- 
grams, awarded  over  $859  miUion  in 
grants  during  the  fiscal  years  1969, 
1970,  and  1971.  These  funds  have 
been  directed  toward  the  needs  of 
state  and  local  criminal  justice  agencies 
-the  police,  the  courts  and  correc- 
tions. 

During  the  first  three  years  of 
operation,  1969  through  1971,  the 
state  planning  agencies  allocated  $47.8 
milhon  in  block  grants  for  court, 
prosecution  and  defense  projects.  The 
defense   was  allocated  approximately 


$5.6  million  of  these  court  funds,  or 
.9%  of  all  available  state  block  grants. 
During  these  same  years,  LEAA 
awarded,  through  discretionary  and 
National  Institute  grants,  over  $8.4 
miUion  to  the  courts,  prosecution  and 
defense.  Defense  services  were  sup- 
ported through  these  national  grants 
with  $331,568  during  fiscal  years 
1970,  and  1971  there  being  no  nation- 
al grants  to  the  defense  during  1969. 
This  defender  funding  represents  4% 
of  all  court  program  funding  and  .16% 
of  all  LEAA  funding  through  discre- 
tionary and  National  Institute  grants 
during  fiscal  years  1969,  1970  and 
1971. 
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Griffin  v.  Illinois,  351  U.S.  12,  19 
(1956),  established  the  now  familiar 
principle  that,  "There  can  be  no  equal 
justice  when  the  kind  of  trial  a  man 
gets  depends  on  the  amount  of  money 
he  has."  In  1967,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  urged 
speedy  action  to  implement  its  sugges- 
tions that  criminal  defendants  be  pro- 
vided with  counsel  in  "cases  classified 
as  misdemeanors  as  well  as  those  classi- 
fied as  felonies."  In  Argersinger  v. 
Hamlin,  92  Sup.  Ct.  2006  (1972),  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  counsel  must 
be  provided  for  any  defendant  facing  a 
jail  sentence.  The  President's  Commis- 
sion further  recommended  that,  "Each 
state  should  finance  assigned  counsel 
and  defender  systems  on  a  regular  and 
statewide  basis."  These  recommenda- 
tions were  re-echoed  when,  in  1970, 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  proposed  that 
"each  state  establish  and  finance  a 
statewide  system  for  defense  of  the 
indigent,  making  either  a  public  de- 
fender or  coordinated  counsel  service 
readily  available  to  every  area  of  the 
state." 

Recently  the  Nixon  Administration 
established  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Stan- 
dards and  Goals  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  LEAA  after  an  18-month 
study  period.  This  Commission's  find- 
ings will  again  stress  the  need  for 
organized  defender  services  on  a  state- 
wide basis. 

However,  an  analysis  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  and  funding  patterns  of 
LEAA,  the  only  agency  with  the 
capacity  to  respond  to  these  mandates, 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
implement  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Presidents's  advisory  com- 
missions. 


This  report  has  examined  the  legis- 
lation creating  the  LEAA  and  the 
implementation  of  the  funding  pro- 
grams in  relation  to  court  programs 
and  defender  services.  The  conclusions 
of  this  study  were  based  upon  an  in 
depth  analysis  of  three  major  sources: 

1)  A  state-by-state  analysis  of 
LEAA  block  grants  during  the  last 
three  years  comparing  funding  for 
defender  programs  with  court  pro- 
grams and  with  total  grant  alloca- 
tions; 

2)  A  study  of  discretionary  grant 
awards  over  the  last  three  years; 
and 

3)  An  analysis  of  the  grants 
awarded  by  the  National  Institute. 

In  addition,  an  effort  was  made  to 
determine  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
establishing  LEAA  by  an  analysis  of 
the  legislation  leading  to  the  1968  Act, 
by  reviewing  the  impact  of  the  1970 
Amendments,  and  by  examining  the 
plethora  of  legislative  bills,  hearings 
and  debates  related  to  the  Act. 

The  study's  findings  and  LEAA's 
statistics,  demonstrate  that  defenders 
have  received  less  than  1%  of  the  funds 
allocated  by  LEAA  in  the  war  against 
crime.  In  general,  defenders  have  re- 
ceived the  lowest  priority  in  program 
planning  and  funding  over  the  last 
three  fiscal  years  for  several  reasons: 

(1)  There  are  no  specific  provisions  in 
the  Act  regarding  defender  funding; 

(2)  there  have  been  no  clear  guidelines 
and  standards  promulgated  by  the 
LEAA  Administration  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  defender  services;  (3) 
the  priorities  and  funding  restrictions 
stated  in  the  Act  militate  against  de- 
fender funding;  and  (4)  some  states 
have  failed  to  include  defender  pro- 
grams in  their  comprehensive  plans. 

It  is  clear  from  an  analysis  of  the 
legislation  that  defender  services  were 
written  out  of  the  final  version  of  the 


Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  Discussion  and 
debate  during  hearings  and  on  both 
the  House  and  Senate  floors  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  biU  indicate  that 
defender  services  were  not  to  be  a  high 
priority  in  LEAA  funding.  Although 
court  activities  were  defined  in  the 
early  LEAA  guidelines  as  including  the 
defense  of  the  accused,  no  correspond- 
ing program  priorities  were  developed 
to  fully  spell  out  the  scope  of  court 
planning  and  funding  that  should 
occur.  As  a  result,  the  states  relied 
upon  their  own  interpretation  of  the 
Act  and  used  their  discretion  in  ex- 
pending the  bulk  of  LEAA  appropria- 
tions, namely,  the  block  grants.  Lack- 
ing an  LEAA  directive  that  funds  be 
provided  in  the  defender  area,  the 
states  virtually  ignored  the  needs  of 
the  indigent  accused. 

However,  with  the  enactment  of 
the  1970  Amendments,  a  broader 
interpretation  of  the  term  "courts" 
was  introduced  by  including  related 
agencies  of  the  courts  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  LEAA  funding.  Thus,  the 
present  legislation  does  allow,  by  imp- 
Ucation,  for  the  inclusion  of  defender 
services  in  the  development  of  pro- 
gram planning  and  funding  by  both 
the  State  Planning  Agencies  and  the 
LEAA  regional  offices.  Nevertheless, 
neither  the  LEAA  Administration  nor 
the  State  Planning  Agencies  have 
promulgated  specific  guidelines  requir- 
ing the  provision  of  funding  for  de- 
fender services. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  LEAA's 
reluctance  to  provide  for  defense  ser- 
vices was  a  recent  interview  with  a 
director  of  one  of  the  LEAA  State 
Planning  Agencies.  When  asked  about 
the  goal  of  Title  1,  he  stated  that  while 
improving  the  criminal  justice  system 
was  the  goal  under  Charles  Rogovin 
and  Ramsey  Clark,  it  was  no  longer 
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considered  the  purpose  of  LEAA.  He 
pointed  to  Jerris  Leonard's  comments 
published  in  the  National  Journal  in 
which  Mr.  Leonard  had  stated,  "Let's 
forget  this  nonsense  about  improving 
the  criminal  justice  system.  Let's  con- 
centrate on  crime-specific  programs 
and  we'll  find  that  tlie  criminal  justice 
system  will  improve  at  the  same  time." 
The  state  planner  evidently  interpreted 
this  statement  as  a  directive  to  allocate 
most  of  the  funds  under  his  control  to 
the  police  function.  Moreover,  it  was 
his  view  that  providing  accused 
persons  with  defense  services  would 
not  contribute  to  the  overall  reduction 
in  crime. 

His  view  was  in  stark  contrast  to 
that  expressed  by  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell  in  his  fareweU  state- 
ment on  March  1,  1972,  in  which  he 
noted  with  regard  to  LEAA; 

We  knew  that  crime  was  not  simply  a 
police  problem,  but  that  court  delay  and 
miserable  prison  conditions  also  were 
contributing  factors,  so  an  increasing 
amount  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
assistance  was  channeled  into  court 
improvement  and  prison  reform. 

The  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  estimated  that  there  are 
at  least  5  million  misdemeanor  cases 
per  year  and  at  least  350,000  felony 
cases.  Of  this  number,  at  least  half  of 
the  defendants  are  indigent  and  re- 
quire the  services  of  a  public  defender 
or  court  appointed  counsel. 

This  study  has  indicated  that  under 
the  present  legislation  and  administra- 
tion, the  courts  have  received  less  than 
11%  of  all  the  grants  awarded  by 
LEAA  and  the  State  Planning  Agen- 
cies. If  this  trend  continues,  the  courts 
will  become  so  congested  that  the  rest 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  will  be 
unable  to  operate.  More  poUce,  better 
communications  and  police  training 
are  likely  to  result  in  more  arrests. 
Unless  the  courts  are  similarly  staffed 
and  improved,  county  jail  and  deten- 
tion centers  will  become  crowded  past 
the  bursting  point  with  persons  await- 
ing trial. 

Under  the  present  conditions,  over- 
worked judges,  prosecutors,  and  de- 
fenders are  not  able  to  dispense 
justice,  the  very  cornerstone  of  our 
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American  society.  For  in  the  last 
analysis,  it  is  the  courts  which  must 
determine  which  of  those  arrested 
must  face  trial,  which  of  those  tried 
are  to  be  acquitted,  and  which  of 
those  convicted  must  be  incarcerated. 
Probation,  parole,  poUce  and  prison 
officials  all  depend  upon  the  courts  as 
the  ultimate  arbitrator.  If  the  courts 
are  not  functioning,  then  the  whole 
system  will  break  down. 

Appropriations  for  Title  I  are  set  to 
expire  after  June  of  1973  unless  Con- 
gress acts  to  extend  them.  Experience, 
with  the  implementation  of  the  Act 
has  spurred  attempts  to  amend  the 
legislation  so  that  new  mandates  can 
be  set  for  future  funding. 

Currently,  legislation  is  under  con- 
siderarion  that  has  been  introduced  by 
Senators  Saxbe,  Jackson,  Mathias,  and 
Javits.  Under  one  proposal,  S.  3050, 
one-third  of  urban  crime  reduction 
funds  would  be  allocated  to  the  court 
function,  with  a  third  going  to  each  of 
the  other  components  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  i.e.,  to  corrections  and 
police. 

Funding  for  defense  counsel  is  ex- 
plicity  included  in  all  of  these  bills.  S. 
3669  specifically  refers  to  the  funding 
of  training  programs  for  defense 
counsel,  while  S.  400,  S.  3492  and  S. 
3050  provide  for  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  lawyers  engaged  in  defending 
criminal  cases. 

Adequate  funding  for  the  training 
of  defenders  and  for  the  improvement 
and  expansion  of  defender  services 
must  be  provided.  A  proper  allocation 
of  funds  would  be  effected  by  modify- 
ing the  existing  statute,  with  its  built- 
in  priorities,  by  drafting  amendments 
which  are  more  closely  geared  to  the 
present  needs  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  To  that  end,  several  sugges- 
tions are  presented  below. 


PROPOSED  PART  F  OF  THE 
OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 
NLADA  recommends  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Part  F  directed 
toward  the  improvement  of 
courts,  prosecution  and  defense 
services.  NLADA  further  recom- 
mends that  Part  F  provide  that 


20%  of  LEAA  funds  be  allocated 
under  this  part  and  that  7%  of 
LEAA  funds  be  allocated  for  the 
establishment,  training  and  ex- 
pansion of  defender  services. 

The  1970  Amendments  required 
that  a  separate  portion  of  LEAA  funds 
be  set  aside  for  corrections  under  the 
new  Part  E  of  the  Act.  On  the  basis  of 
this  study,  NLADA  recommends  that 
a  new  Part  F  be  created  to  insure  that 
the  court  function  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  receive  at  least  20%  of 
all  LEAA  funds. 

Since  the  block  grant  approach  to 
funding  in  the  Omnibus  Act  does  not 
readily  allow  the  issuance  of  mandates 
to  the  states  on  how  to  spend  their 
action  grants,  it  is  necessary  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  the  Act  that 
will  provide  for  funds  in  addition  to 
the  block  grants.  Modeled  after  the 
Part  E  amendment  that  provided  for 
additional  funding  for  correctional 
programs,  Part  F  would  authorize  the 
release  of  funds  for  the  improvement 
of  court  systems,  including  the  prose- 
cution and  defense  of  criminal  cases. 
These  new  funds  would  be  at  least 
20%  of  the  total  funds  allocated  for 
regular  action  grants  and  would  be 
distributed  to  the  areas  of  the  most 
critical  need. 

These  funds  should  not  be  restrict- 
ed by  matching  requirements,  such  as 
those  stated  in  Sections  301(c),  306(a) 
(2)  and  455(a),  as  these  restrictions  all 
but  preclude  defenders  from  becoming 
grant  recipients. 

In  addition,  it  is  further  recom- 
mended that  a  special  provision  be 
adopted  that  would  provide  for  at 
least  7%  of  the  total  action  grants  to 
be  allocated  for  the  establishment, 
training  and  expansion  of  defenders 
and  defender  services.  Without  this 
special  emphasis  on  such  services, 
there  is,  again,  no  assurance  that  de- 
fenders would  be  funded  under  this 
program. 

In  addition  to  adding  a  Part  F  to 
the  Act,  NLADA  reconmiends  the 
following  changes  to  Parts  B  and  C  and 
to  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act; 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  PART  B  OF 
THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 
NLADA  recommends  that  the  com- 
position of  each  state  and  regional 
planning  commission  board  include 
at  least  one  defender. 
Section  203(a)  of  the  Act  provides 
that   the   state  and  regional  planning 
commissions  shall  contain  representa- 
tives   of   law    enforcement   agencies, 
units  of  general  local  government,  and 
public  agencies  which  maintain  pro- 
grams to  reduce  and  control  crime.  It 
is  recommended  that  each  state  and 
regional   planning  conunission   be  re- 
quired  to  include   a  defender  on  its 
board. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  C  OF 
THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 
NLADA  recommends  that  the  re- 
quirement that  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  any   grantee's   share    be    cash 
match  be  abolished. 
Sections  301(c)  and  306(a)  (2)  of 
the  Act  require  that  40%  of  the  local 
share  be  a  cash  match.  This  require- 
ment discriminates  against  bar  associa- 
tions, community  groups  and  private- 
ly-funded     defender      organizations, 
which,  unlike  police  departments,  are 
unable  to  obtain  cash  appropriations, 
but  instead,  whose  resources  are  pri- 
marily personnel.  It  is  recommended 
that   the   requirement   of  hard   cash 
match  be  abolished. 

NLADA  recommends  that  the  re- 
quirement that  a  high  percentage  of 
SPA  funds  be  passed  through  to 
localities  be  modified  to  permit 
substantial   funding   of  statewide 


Section  303(2)  of  the  Act  requires 
that  a  high  percentage  of  SPA  funds  be 
passed  through  to  localities.  These 
pass-through  provisions  militate 
against  statewide  programs  in  the 
court  area.  The  fractionalizing  effect 
of  breaking  up  the  block  grants  by 
local  area  weakens  the  total  impact  of 
the  block  grant  concept.  Thus,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Act  be  modi- 
fied to  permit  substantial  discretion  to 
the  State  Planning  Agencies  to  fund 
programs  which  will  benefit  the  state 
as  a  whole,  such  as  statewide  defender 


agencies    or    statewide    training   pro- 
grams for  defenders. 

NLADA  recommends  that  the  re- 
quirement that  "pass-through " 
funds  which  are  presently  "avail- 
able to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" be  broadened  to  include 
grantees  other  than  governmental 
units. 

Section  303(2)  of  the  Act  requires 
that  funds  which  are  "passed-through" 
the  State  Planning  Agencies  to  locali- 
ties be  distributed  to  "units  of  general 
local  government."  This  requirement 
results  in  an  allocation  of  most  funds 
to  pohce  departments,  as  neither  de- 
fenders nor  prosecutors  are  "units  of 
general  local  government."  And  in 
light  of  the  movement  towards  multi- 
county  and  statewide  defender 
systems,  it  is  recommended  that  this 
requirement  be  altered  in  such  a  way 
that  these  grants  may  be  made  to 
components  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
general  units  of  government,  nonprofit 
organizations,  or  subdivisons  of  gov- 
ernment. 

NLADA  recommends  that  the 
priorities  for  action  grants  be  alter- 
ed to  eliminate  the  emphasis  on 
projects  for  the  control  of  riots. 
Section  307(a)  is  the  priority  sec- 
tion governing  all  funds  distributed  to 
the  State  Planning  Agencies  in  the 
form  of  block  "action"  grants.  Under 
the  mandate  of  that  section,  special 
emphasis  must  be  given  to  programs 
and  projects  dealing  with  the  preven- 
tion, detection,  and  control  of  organ- 
ized crime  and  of  riots  and  other 
violent  civil  disorders.  This  section  was 
enacted  in  the  midst  of  the  public 
outrage  that  accompanied  civil  dis- 
orders occurring  during  the  late 
1960's.  Since  that  time,  police  depart- 
ments have  spent  a  large  portion  of  the 
block  giant  funds  allocated  under  Part 
C  for  riot  control  equipment.  This 
section  should  be  revised  in  light  of 
current  conditions  which  call  for  the 
elimination  of  priorities  for  expendi- 
tures on  riot  control  and  more  funding 
in  the  critical  courts  area.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  priority  section  be 
altered  to  eliminate  special  emphasis 
on  riot  control  projects. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  D  OF 
THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 
NLADA  recommends  that  Law 
Enforcement  Education  Program 
(LEEP)  funds  be  made  available  to 
persons  working  or  intending  to 
work  in  the  criminal  Justice  system 
without  special  priority'  for  any 
single  component  of  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

Section  406  of  the  Act  provides  for 
contracts  or  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  educational  pur- 
poses. These  grants  are  presently  avail- 
able for  the  training  of  persons  "in 
areas  related  to  law  enforcement  or 
suitable  for  persons  employed  in  law 
enforcement  with  special  considera- 
tion to  police  or  correctional  person- 
el."  (Emphasis  added.)  Given  the 
notion  of  the  criminal  jusrice  system 
as  a  triangle  composed  of  police,  cor- 
rections, and  courts,  the  priority  for 
training  of  police  and  correctional 
personnel  creates  an  imbalance.  As  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  pointed  out,  the  courts  area  is 
badly  in  need  of  more  highly  trained 
professional  personnel.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  section  be  amended 
to  give  broader  participation  to  de- 
fenders and  future  defenders  in  train- 
ing programs  conducted  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

NLADA    recommends   that  funds 
for  regional  and  natiorwl  training 
programs,  workshops  and  seminars 
be    made    available    to   non-profit 
organizations  for  the  training  of  all 
criminal  justice  personnel. 
Section    407   of  the    Act,   unlike' 
Section  406,  is  directed  toward  the 
training  of  persons  who  are  seeking 
training  which  is  not  part  of  a  degree 
program  in   an  insritution   of  higher 
learning.   Section  407  authorizes  the 
Administration  to  distribute  funds  "to 
develop    and    supp«}rt    regional    and 
national  training  programs,  workshops, 
and  seminars."  While  these  funds  may 
be   available   for  the   training  of  de- 
fenders, the  statute  is  not  exphcit  on 
this  point.  Under  Section  407,  these 
funds  may  be  used  "to  instruct  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  personnel 
in  improved  methods  of  crime  preven- 
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tion  and  reduction  and  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  law."  Moreover,  this  pro- 
vision does  not  speak  to  the  question 
of  what  types  of  organizations  are 
eligible  to  be  grantees  for  training 
program  funds.  Regional  and  national 
training  programs  for  defenders  are 
most  likely  to  be  conducted  by  state 
and  national  defenders  associations 
which  are  not  governmental  agencies, 
but  rather  non-profit  organizations.  In 
light  of  these  ambiguities  in  the  statute, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  statute  be 
amended  to  provide  that  grants  may 
be  made  under  Section  407  to  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
training  criminal  justice  personnel,  in- 
cluding those  engaged  in  courts,  prose- 
cution and  defense  activities. 

NLADA  recommends  that  a  new 

section  409  be  added  to  the  Act  to 

provide    special  funding  for   the 

training  and  education  of  lawyers 

who  defend  the  indigent  accused. 

Section  404  presently  provides  for 

training   grants   for  law  enforcement 

personnel  to  be  conducted  by  the  FBI 

and  Section  408  provides  for  training 

programs  for  prosecuting  attorneys.  It 

is  recommended  that  a  Section  409  be 

added  to  provide  similar  training  for 

those  attorneys  engaged  in  the  defense 

of  indigent  defendants. 

In  addition  to  amending  the  exist- 
ing legislation,  NLADA  recommends 
that  clear  administrative  guidelines  be 
promulgated  by  the  LEAA  Adminis- 
tration. 


PROMULGATION  OF  GUIDELINES 
NLADA  recommends  that  ckar 
guidelines  be  promulgated  to  the 
State  Planning  Agencies  requiring  a 
20%  allocation  for  the  court  func- 
tion, of  which  one-third  would  be 
allocated  to  defender  services. 
To  date,  LEAA  has  failed  to  pro- 


mulgate clear  guideUnes  for  the  fund- 
ing of  defender  services.  As  a  result, 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the 
block  grant  program,  some  State 
Planning  Agencies  made  no  provision 
for  defender  programs  in  their  Com- 
prehensive State  Plans. 

The  following  table  provides  a  sum- 
mary of  LEAA  overall  allocations  for 
the  court  function. 


PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL 

ALLOCATIONS 

(FY  1969,  1970,  1971) 


Total,  Courts,  „ -„       ^-^ 

Prosecutor       ^'^^       ^.3%  15% 

&  Defender 

'^°""'  6.03%    2.5%  11% 

Prosecutor        1.09%    2.2%  3% 

Defender  .9%         .16%  1.5% 

It  is  clear  that  the  lack  of  guidelines 
for  the  funding  of  defender  services 
has  contributed  to  the  failure  of  sub- 
stantial funds  being  directed  to  this 
component.  It  is  recommended  that 
guidelines  be  promulgated  which 
would  require  the  State  Planning 
Agencies  to  allocate  20%  of  their 
funds  to  court  programs  of  which 
one-third,  or  roughly  7%  of  the  total 
of  their  action  grants,  would  go  to 
programs  for  the  defender  component. 


NEW  DIRECTIONS 

LEAA  has  paved  the  way  by  intro- 
ducing the  concept  of  federal  funding 
for  the  criminal  justice  system.  The 
LEAA  program  marks  the  first  time  in 
history  that  federal  monies  have  been 
used  to  improve  the  quahty  of  justice 
in  the  state  courts,  and  may  lay  to  rest 
the  notion  that  the  states  must  bear 


the  entire  burden  of  providing  equal 
justice  for  all. 

By  its  nature,  however,  LEAA  is 
only  a  pilot  program.  Under  the 
present  scheme,  LEAA  funds  programs 
for  a  short  period  of  time  with  the 
understanding  that  the  State,  county 
or  local  funding  agency  will  take  over 
if  the  programs  are  successful.  Thus, 
the  short-term,  ephemeral  nature  of 
LEAA  grants  has  discouraged  locaUties 
from  making  a  long-term  commitment 
to  establishing  defender  programs. 
Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  program 
discourages  talented  lawyers  from 
accepting  positions  as  defenders  in 
LEAA-funded  offices  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  future  employment. 

The  LEAA  program  has  been  in 
operation  for  a  full  four  years.  What  is 
needed  at  this  time  is  for  federal 
funding  to  take  a  new  direcfion,  to 
enter  into  a  second  stage.  Instead  of  a 
program  geared  toward  experimenta- 
tion with  short  term,  innovative  pro- 
jects, the  experience  of  the  past  four 
years  must  be  utiUzed  to  estabhsh 
permanent  programs  with  a  high  stan- 
dard of  excellence.  This  goal  may  only 
be  accomplished  if  long-term  federal 
funding  is  provided. 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  required  modifications  in  the  way 
states  may  deal  with  the  criminally 
accused.  These  decisions,  since  they 
are  based  upon  the  mandates  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  call  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
implementing  these  federal  directives. 

What  is  needed  is  a  new  program, 
such  as  a  permanent  national  defender 
commission,  or  a  modification  of 
LEAA  philosophy  and  orientation,  to 
permit  the  funding  with  federal 
monies  of  programs  to  improve  the 
criminal  justice  system,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  courts  and  defender  ser- 
vices, on  a  long-term  basis. 
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1.  Charles  Rogovin,  who  served  as  Administrator  of  LEAA  from 
March,  1969,  to  June,  1970,  testified  in  hearings  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  October  5,  1971,  that,  "although  Congress  has 
appropriated  $860  million  so  far.  there  have  been  no  priorities  and  no 
dear  poUcies  other  than  congressional  direction  to  emphasize  organ- 
ized crime  and  civil  disturbance  programs." 


footnotes 


5.  The  Challenge  of  Crime 
296-297(1967). 


6.  House  Report  No.  488. 
30-36. 


Free  Society,  pp.  129,  150-151, 


10;  Senate  Report  No,  1097, 


13  Cong.  Rec.  21820;  1967  Cong.  Quart.  1505. 


2.  The  following  exchange  regarding  the  consulting  fum  which  has 
prepared  the  Comprehensive  State  Plans  for  a  number  of  states  took 
place  during  the  1971  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations: 

Mr.  St.  Germain.  "Tell  me  this.  On  Ernst  and  Ernst  you  stated, 

in  reply  to  the  question  from  Mr.  Fascell,  that  they  prepared 

the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  statewide  plan." 


8.  113Cong.  Rec.  21832. 

9.  Senate  Hearings  (1967)  at  pp.  824-826. 

10.  See  Senate  Report  No.  1097,  Sec.  302  (5). 

1 1.  See  Senate  Report  No.  1097,  Sec.  304. 


Mr.  Greeman.  "Yes." 


12.  See  House  Report  No.  1524;  1968  Cong.  Quart.  1434. 


Mr.  St.  (jermain.  "And  they  did  this  by  coordinating-is  it  your 
eight  regional  plans?" 


Mr.  Greeman.  "Yes." 


13.  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  entire  1968  Act,  see  Harris, 
Richard,  The  Feat  of  Crime  (1969). 


14.  House  Hearings  (1970)  at  p.  730. 


Mr.  St.  Germain.  "And  then  it  was  brought  out  that  Ernst  and 
Ernst  also  prepares  the  regional  plans  in  some  regions . . .  This 
seems  curious  to  me.  In  other  words,  the  fum  that  prepared 
some  regional  plans,  you  know  those  regions  that  employ  Ernst 
and  Ernst  to  advise  them,  plan  and  consult  for  them,  are  in 
pretty  good  shape,  aren't  they,  because  the  statewide  plan  is 
going  to  be  reviewed  by  the  ium  that  proposed  the  plans  in 
one,  two,  three  and  four  regions?  . . .  Working  for  Ernst  and 
Ernst  would  be  better  than  being  in  Congress  salarywise." 


15./feid.  at  781. 
16.Sup/-<j,  n.  18atp.  575. 

1 7.  Supra,  n.  18  at  p.  94. 

1 8.  Supra,  n.  1 8  at  p.  506. 

19.  Supra,  n.  18  at  p.  803. 


3.  In  response  to  a  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  LEAA  to  all 
governors  requesting  reports  of  audits  of  block  grant  expenditures  for 
fiscal  years  1969,  1970  and  1971,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Louisiana  SPA  wrote, 

this  additional  workload  is  impossible  within  the  personnel  and 
money  made  available  under  the  Part  B  appropriations  to  the 
state  level  agency. ...  We  can  accomplish  your  request  only  by 
supplementing  our  internal  efforts  with  (an)  outside  contract 
audit  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $15,000.  Unless  funds  in  this 
amount  are  made  available  this  month  from  LEAA,  Louisiana 
cannot  honor  your  request  for  September  audit,  nor  can  it 
accomplish  this  request  in  fiscal  year  1972. 


4.  See  "Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  Activities 
Under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965,"  Senate 
Hearings  (1967)  at  388. 


20.  Section  601  (a)  of  H.R.  15907,  H.R.  16795  : 


21.H.R,  16401,  s  451  (b)(5)(A). 


22.  166  Cong.  Rec.  No.  108,  H6138. 


23.  U.S.  Congress,  House  of  Representatives,  Block  Grant  Pro- 
grams of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  House  of 
Representatives,  Block  Grant  Programs  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  House  Report  No.  92-1072  at  17. 


2A.Ibid.  at  IS 


25.5upra,  n.  8at667. 


26.  Supra,  n.  8  at  662. 
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appendix 


ORGANIZATION  OF 

LEAA  AND 

STATE  PLANNING  AGENCIES 

The  Omnibus  Act  describes  very 
broadly  the  internal  administrative 
structure  of  the  LEAA  and  the  SPAs. 
It  was  clear  from  the  legislation  that 
there  was  to  be  a  federal  agency, 
directly  responsible  to  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General,  to  coordinate  the  entire 
program.  State  Planning  Agencies  were 
designated  in  the  Act  as  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  federal  block  grants. 
There  are  no  other  provisions  in  the 
Act  that  mandate  the  creation  of  other 
administrative  agencies,  although  refer- 
ence is  made  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment participating  in  the  planning 
process  and  to  the  directive  that  their 
participation  be  representative  of  their 
jurisdictions  (Section  203(a)). 

The  federal  agency  responsible  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Omnibus 
Act  is  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  (LEAA),  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  In  addition,  there  are  ten 
regional  LEAA  offices.  On  the  state 
level,  there  are  55  planning  agencies; 
these  include  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guam.  There  are 
also  over  450  local  planning  agencies. 


LEAA  prior  to  the  reorganization 

According  to  the  Act,  LEAA  was  to 
have  an  Office  of  Administration,  con- 
sisting of  one  administrator  and  two 
associate  administrators.  This  office  is 
the  executive  arm  of  LEAA;  it  exer- 
cises all  administrative  powers,  in- 
cluding the  appointment  and  super- 
vision of  personnel.  The  administrator, 
prior  to  the  reorganization  of  LEAA, 
had  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  both 
administrators  for  all  policy  decisions. 
Inter-office  organizational,  budgetary 
and   managerial   procedures  were  the 


responsibihty  of  the  management 
administrator. 

Four  other  offices  were  created  for 
the  administration  of  the  program  and 
for  the  awarding  of  grants;  the  Office 
of  Law  Enforcement  Programs,  the 
Office  of  Academic  Assistance,  the 
National  Criminal  Justice  Statistics 
and  Information  Center,  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice. 

The  Office  of  Law  Enforcement 
Programs  (OLEP)  provided  technical 
assistance  to  the  states  and  assisted  in 
the  development  of  the  states'  compre- 
hensive plans.  OLEP  had  divisions  of 
poHce,  courts,  civil  disorders,  and 
corrections,  each  staffed  with  experts 
in  the  respective  fields.  OLEP  set  up 
seven  regional  offices  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  supervision. 

The  Office  of  Academic  Assistance 
was  created  in  response  to  Section  406 
of  the  Omnibus  Act  to  administer  the 
Law  Enforcement  Education  Program 
(LEEP).  LEEP  provided  funds  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  academic 
assistance  to  college  students  pursuing 
careers  in  law  enforcement. 

The  National  Criminal  Justice 
Statistics  and  Information  Center  was 
created  to  allow  for  in-house  research 
projects,  gather  criminal  justice  statis- 
tics and  data,  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  states  in  the  development 
of  statewide  and  regional  information 
systems. 

The  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  was 
created  to  "provide  and  promote  edu- 
cation, training,  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  improving  law 
enforcement  and  developing  new 
methods  for  the  prevention  and  reduc- 
tion of  crime,  and  the  detection  and 
apprehension  of  criminals."  (Section 
401).  The  Institute  was  composed  of 
four  subdivisions  and  five  centers 
where    criminal    justice    experts    de- 


veloped and  promoted  innovative  re- 
search. 

LEAA  after  the  reorganization 

The  above  described  organization 
of  LEAA  was  operational  until  April 
1,  1971,  when  the  newly  designated 
administrator  carried  out  a  massive 
reorganization  of  LEAA.  This  reorgan- 
ization basically  decentralized  the 
decision  making  process  and  shifted 
the  final  authority  for  grant  approval 
to  the  regional  offices.  Three  new 
regional  offices  were  created,  making  a 
total  of  ten.  On  the  federal  level,  the 
office  of  the  administration  remained 
intact,  although  the  1970  Amend- 
ments had  abolished  the  old  troika 
system  allowing  the  administrator 
greater  flexibiUty  by  requiring  the 
concurrence  of  only  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates. 

The  rest  of  LEAA  was  streamlined 
into  eight  offices  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. Five  of  these  are:  Audit,  In- 
spection and  Review,  General  Counsel, 
Civil  Rights  Compliance,  and  Public 
Information  and  Congressional  Re- 
view. The  three  remaining  offices  are 
line  function  offices,  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  program  and 
the  allocation  of  federal  funds.  They 
are  the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance,  the  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Office  of  Operations 
Support. 

The  Office  of  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  (OCJA)  replaced  the  Office 
of  Law  Enforcement  Programs.  OCJA 
administers  all  planning  and  action 
block  grants  and  discretionary  grant 
programs.  It  reviews  grant  applications 
and  provides  technical  assistance  to 
the  states.  Since  the  reorganization, 
fmal  grant  approval  for  all  grants  is  the 
responsibihty  of  the  10  regional 
offices.  The  Law  Enforcement  Educa- 
tion Program  (LEEP)  is  incorporated 
into  OCJA.  Much  of  the  authority  in 
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awarding  academic  assistance  grants 
has  been  given  to  the  regional  offices. 

The  National  Institute  was  re- 
structured to  increase  its  research  cap- 
abihties  and  to  encourage  the  transfer 
of  information  from  the  Institute  to 
the  criminal  justice  field.  The  Institute 
centers  were  consolidated  to  facihtate 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  re- 
search projects.  The  functions  of  the 
National  Criminal  Justice  Statistics 
and  Information  Center  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Institute. 

The  Office  of  Operations  Support 
was  created  to  coordinate  all  budget 
and  accounting  matters,  to  evaluate 
administrative  performance  and  effi- 
ciency, and  to  monitor  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  the  flow  of  LEAA  funds. 
This  office  was  also  given  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  determining  the  grant  awards' 
compliance  with  LEAA  policy  and  of 
performing  post-award  processing  of 
all  LEAA  grants. 

The  charts  on  the  following  pages 
outline  the  structure  of  LEAA  and  the 
interrelationship  between  it  and  the 
regional  offices,  the  State  Planning 
Agencies,  and  the  Local  Planning 
Agencies. 

Organization  of  the  State  Planning 
Agencies 

Section  201  of  the  Omnibus  Act 
authorizes  the  creation  of  State 
Planning  Agencies  (SPAs)  and  deline- 
ates the  responsibilities  of  each  SPA. 
In  general,  each  SPA  is  required  to 
define,  develop  and  coordinate  pro- 
grams and  establish  priorities  for  the 
improvement  of  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  state.  To  accomplish 
these  directives,  the  Act  authorizes  the 
chief  executive  of  each  state  to  create 
a  SPA,  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  The 
only  legislative  mandate  relating  to  the 
organization  of  the  SPAs  was  that  each 
SPA  be  representative  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  local  units  of  govern- 
ment and  public  agencies  involved  in 
the  reduction  and  control  of  crime. 
The  requirement  of  representation  of 
public  agencies  was  added  to  the  Act 
with  the  1 970  Amendments. 

Although  each  SPA  is  unique,  there 
are  nevertheless  definite  patterns  of 
organization  common  to  all  55  SPAs. 
Each  SPA  has  a  policy  board  which  has 
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the  responsibility  for  receiving,  ap- 
proving and  overseeing  state  planning, 
implementation,  priorities,  and  sub- 
grants  to  local  units  of  government 
and  all  other  planning  agency 
functions.  Members  of  the  pohcy 
boards  generally  serve  in  honorarium. 
They  determine  their  own  operating 
procedures,  bylaws,  and  policy  deci- 
sions. Members  include  representatives 
from  law  enforcement  agencies,  the 
courts,  the  prosecution,  the  defense, 
corrective  and  rehabilitative  programs, 
pubUc  offices,  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, and  pubUc  and  private  agencies. 
To  assist  these  boards,  the  states  have 
formed  special  advisory  boards,  stand- 
ing cortmiittees  and  task  forces. 

The  professional  staff  of  the  SPAs 
are  also  representative  of  the  various 
components  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  courts,  corrections,  and  poUce. 
Fiscal  management,  auditing  and  re- 
view are  an  integral  part  of  the  staff 
duties.  Staff  sizes  range  from  10  to 
over  40.  The  SPA  staffs  are  responsible 
for  drafting  the  comprehensive  plans, 
developing  and  reviewing  funding  pro- 
posals, monitoring  sub-grants,  main- 
taining fiscal  control  over  grant  appli- 
cations, and  providing  technical 
assistance  to  the  professionals  in  the 
field. 

Since  the  Act  required  that  each 
SPA  pass  on  40%  of  its  planning  funds 
to  units  of  local  government  so  that 
they  could  participate  in  the  planning 
process,  most  states  have  formed 
regional  or  local  planning  agencies  to 
assist  in  the  planning  and  funding 
processes.  These  local  planning  agen- 
cies also  consist  of  pohcy  boards  and 
back-up  staffs.  Since  crime  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  local  problem,  most 
SPAs  rely  heavily  upon  their  local 
agencies  for  guidance  in  planning  and 
developing  program  priorities.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  over  450  such 
local  planning  agencies. 

The  Planning  Process 

The  SPAs  are  required  by  Section 
203  of  the  Act  to  develop  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  improvement  of 
law  enforcement  thorughout  their 
states.  These  plans  form  the  blueprint 
for  program  implementarion  and  must 
be   approved   in   each   fiscal   year  by 


LEAA  before  the  SPAs  receive  awards 
of  action  funds.  Development  of 
specific  priorities  and  long  range  objec- 
tives occurs  on  the  local,  state,  region- 
al and  federal  levels. 

Although  the  SPAs  determine 
specific  programs  and  funding  priori- 
ties, guidelines  for  the  structure  and 
content  of  comprehensive  plans  are 
detailed  and  restrictive.  Each  compre- 
hensive plan  must  include  one  section 
describing  the  current  state  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Plans  must 
present  a  forecast  of  program  priorities 
and  costs  for  five  consecutive  years 
and  a  plan  must  be  included  detailing 
all  anticipated  expenditures  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  A  project  by  pro- 
ject description  of  program  priorities 
must  also  be  given.  In  addition,  each 
plan  must  describe  the  policy  board 
structure  of  the  SPA,  its  planning 
operation,  its  grant  review  process,  and 
its  relationship  to  other  governmental 
agencies. 

The  annual  action  plan  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  component 
of  the  comprehensive  plans,  for  in  this 
section  the  SPAs  must  describe  in  full 
all  projects  they  intend  to  implement 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  LEAA  has 
prescribed  1 1  functional  categories 
under  which  programs  may  be  de- 
signed. They  are:  (1)  upgrading  law 
enforcement  personnel;  (2)  prevention 
of  crime;  (3)  juvenile  deUnquency ;  (4) 
detection  and  apprehension  of  crimi- 
nals; (5)  prosecution,  courts  and  law 
reform;  (6)  correction  and  rehabilita- 
tion; (7)  organized  crime;  (8)  com- 
munity relations;  (9)  riots  and  civil 
disorders;  (10)  construction;  and  (11) 
research  and  development.  For  all  pro- 
posed programs,  the  SPAs  must 
explain  the  nature  of  the  program  and 
the  amount  of  funding  needed  to 
implement  it,  and  detail  information 
on  the  sub-grantee,  the  recipient  of  the 
funds. 

Comprehensive  plans  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  LEAA  in  December  of  each 
fiscal  year.  Each  SPA  must  design 
planning  schedules  to  meet  this  dead- 
line. Most  of  the  SPAs  require  their 
local  planning  agencies  to  submit  plans 
for  their  jurisdictions  utilizing  the 
same  format  prescribed  for  the  state 
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plans.  Because  of  this  uniformity  in 
plans  SPAs  can  readily  synthesize  local 
plans  into  comprehensive  state  plans. 

Since  the  planning  process  is  an 
ongoing  function  of  SPAs,  most  of 
them  have  full-time  planners  on  their 
staffs  to  direct  the  formation  of  the 
comprehensive  plans.  Usually  these 
planners  call  upon  the  entire  staff  of 
the  SPAs  for  help  with  their  task. 
Many  SPAs  on  the  other  hand,  employ 
professional  consulting  firms  to 
develop  their  plans. 

TYPES  OF  GRANTS 
Block  Grants 

The  Office  of  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  administers  the  bulk  of 
LEAA  money,  in  fact,  roughly  80%  of 
the  total  budget.  Of  the  funds  appor- 
tioned to  OCJA,  85%  must  be  allo- 
cated to  the  State  Planning  Agencies  as 
block  grants.  The  remaining  15%  of 
funds  are  used  for  discretionary  grants. 

The  block  grants  are  awarded  to 
each  SPA  on  the  basis  of  the  state's 
population  and  consist  of;  (I)  Plan- 
ning giants  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
SPAs  and  the  local  planning  agencies 
and  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive plans;  and  (2)  action  grants  to 
implement  the  programs. 

For  all  block  action  grants  awarded 
to  the  SPAs,  75%  of  the  funds  must  be 
reallocated  to  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, with  the  remaining  25%  avail- 
able for  state  governments,  uni- 
versities, or  private  social  service 
agencies.  Following  the  enactment  of 
the  1970  Amendments,  the  federal 
contribution  to  the  total  cost  of  action 
grants  awarded  by  the  SPAs  is  75%. 
For  the  first  two  years  of  the  program 
the  funding  had  been  60%  federal. 
Starting  in  fiscal  1973,  the  25%  non- 
federal share  has  had  to  be  a  10% 
actual  cash  contribution,  the  remain- 
ing 1 5%  being  an  in-kind  contribution. 
Prior  to  the  recent  amendment  which 
stipulates  that  there  be  no  Umitation 
on  the  percentage  of  personnel  costs  in 
the  federal  contribution  except  for 
pohce  and  regular  law  enforcement 
personnel,  the  states  were  Umited  to 
allocating  only  33%  of  the  federal 
funds  for  personnel  costs. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
states    will    be    required    to   provide 


one-fourth  of  the  non-federal  funds 
for  local  programs  funded  through  the 
pass  through  portion,  or  the  required 
75%,  of  block  grants.  The  states  are 
further  required  to  pass  through  the 
75%  of  block  grants  to  local  units  of 
government  on  the  basis  of  the  local 
governmental  units'  previous  expendi- 
tures for  law  enforcement  activities. 

The  SPAs  have  two  full  fiscal  years 
to  expend  their  block  grants.  If  they 
fail  to  do  so,  or  if  LEAA  determines 
that  the  state  does  not  require  the 
funds,  the  block  grants  may  be  reallo- 
cated to  other  states.  If  a  state  fails  to 
have  its  comprehensive  plan  approved, 
LEAA  may  reallocate  the  block  grant 
action  funds  in  the  form  of  discre- 
tionary grants  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  that  state. 
Discretionary  Grants 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able through  the  Office  of  Criminal 
Justice  Assistance  (OCJA)  are  used  for 
discretionary  grants.  These  discre- 
tionary grants  are  awarded,  at  the 
discretion  of  OCJA,  for  highly  inno- 
vative programs  that  have  a  national 
focus. 

The  federal  share  of  funding  for 
discretionary  grants  is  75%,  with  an 
amended  salary  limitation  provision 
identical  to  that  of  the  block  grants. 
Discretionary  grants  are  awarded  only 
to  states  or  local  units  of  government. 
The  10%  "hard"  cash  match  applicable 
to  block  grants  also  applies  to  discre- 
tionary grants. 
Other  Grants 

The  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  awards 
discretionary  funds  to  a  wide  range  of 
research  grants,  contracts,  fellowships, 
demonstration  programs,  and  national 
service  functions.  Grants  of  this  type 
provide  100%  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

The  Office  of  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  awards  funds  to  colleges 
and  universities,  which  in  turn  give 
grants  and  loans  to  law  enforcement 
professionals  and  individuals  interested 
in  criminal  justice  careers.  Known  as 
the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Pro- 
gram (LEEP),  these  grants,  which  pro- 
vide funds  for  tuition  and  books, 
forgive    the    loan    when    the    student 


remains  in  a  law  enforcement  career 
for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Funding  Procedures 

There  are  three  types  of  grants 
available  to  the  interested  apphcant. 
They  are  block  grants,  discretionary 
grants  and  National  Institute  grants. 

To  obtain  block  grant  funds,  a 
grant  appUcation  is  developed  and 
then  reviewed  by  the  local  planning 
agency.  The  local  agencies,  as  minia- 
ture SPAs,  filter  the  application 
through  the  staff,  advisory  com- 
mittees, task  forces,  policy  boards 
before  sending  it  to  the  SPA. 

The  SPAs  have  an  intricate  grant 
processing  procedure,  which  may  take 
up  to  eight  months  before  final  action 
on  a  grant.  In  order  to  insure  that  an 
appUcation  compUes  with  LEAA 
guidelines  and  with  the  comprehensive 
plan,  an  individual  grant  passes 
through  the  SPA  staff,  advisory 
boards,  standing  committees,  and  task 
forces  for  review  and  for  recommenda- 
tions on  action.  If  the  application  is 
rejected  at  any  point  it  must  be 
resubmitted  and  the  whole  process 
begun  again.  The  policy  board  of  the 
SPA  has  final  authority  over  all  state 
block  sub-grants. 

Application  procedures  for  discre- 
tionary grants  vary,  since  the  regional 
office  has  final  authority  for  approval. 
Such  appUcations  must  obtain  prior 
approval  from  the  SPA  so  that  the 
grant  conforms  with  the  compre- 
hensive plan.  Prior  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion in  1971,  a  discretionary  grant 
would  pass  from  the  SPA  to  the  region 
and  then  to  LEAA  for  final  approval. 
However,  at  the  present  time  the 
regional  office  makes  final  decisions 
on  discretionary  grants.  Unlike  discre- 
tionary grants,  applications  to  the 
National  Institute  are  reviewed  and 
approved  by  LEAA  in  Washington, 
D.C.. 

In  both  the  discretionary  and  In- 
stitute grants,  the  SPA  is  the  nominal 
applicant  and  the  actual  project  appli- 
cant is  the  sub-grantee.  This  procedure 
is  in  keeping  with  the  original  intent  of 
the  program  and  requires  the  states  to 
monitor  the  project  and  assume  finan- 
cial resf(onsibiUty  for  administering 
the  grant. 
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Mr.  Flowers.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hartman. 

Mr.  Phillips,  thank  you  very  much.  We  will  submit  other  questions 
to  you  gentlemen  and  ask  for  written  answers. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Could  I  ask  Mr.  Phillips  one  question? 

Mr.  Phillips,  could  you  take  the  stand  again  ?  I  was  not  able  to  ask 
of  you  what  I  wanted  to  in  the  time  that  you  were  here. 

Mr.  Flowers.  We  have  a  warning  that  we  have  about  10  minutes  to 
get  over  there  to  vote. 

Mr.  Seiberling  [presiding].  Are  you  familiar  with  the  bill  that 
has  been  introduced  to  provide  for  a  form  of  special  revenue  sharing 
of  LEA  A  funds  to  major  urban  crime  areas? 

Mr.  Philllps.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  The  idea  behind  that  bill  was  that,  even  before  the 
administration  came  in  with  its  bill,  we  wanted  to  bypass  the  redtape 
at  the  National  and  State  level,  and  get  the  urban  share  of  the  funds 
down  to  these  cities  fast  where  it  could  do  some  good. 

If  you  had  had  that  system  in  effect  prior  to  the  time  that  you  had 
submitted  your  plan,  which  led  to  the  pressure  on  you  to  resign, 
wouldn't  that  have  solved  your  problem  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  sure  it  would  have,  Congressman,  especially  if 
there  were  the  proper  kinds  of  guidelines  that  were  so  set  up  with 
those  funds  coming  down,  to  be  spent  in  a  proper  kind  of  fashion. 

I  think  this  has  been  the  problem. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  But  funds  would  have  gone  to  the  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Council  for  the  Newark  urban  area  and  they  would  have  set  up 
their  own  guidelines. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Right.  Then  the  guidelines  were  already  established 
but  here  again,  I  think  that  Congress  still  has  the  responsibility, 
though,  to  set  up  some  kind  of  guidelines.  Just  by  sending  those  funds 
directly  to  the  mayor  of  a  city  is  not,  in  fact,  going  to  assure  Congress 
or  the  people  that  Congress  is  intending  to  benefit  from  those  funds. 

We  are  not  going  to  insure  them  the  opportunity  to  derive  every- 
thing that  they  can  get  from  it  so  you  have  got  to,  along  with  that 
money,  set  up  a  proper  kind  of  guideline,  because  the  mayors  are  look- 
ing for  that  leadership  from  you,  as  well  as  the  Federal  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  State  agencies. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  guess  I  have  to  leave  for 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  committee  is  now  adjourned  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow^  at  which 
time  we  will  hear  an  additional  witness  regarding  LEAA. 

[Whereupon,  at  3 :50  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  recessed  until  10  o'clock, 
Thursday,  April  5,  1973.] 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  5,    1973 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  No.  5  or  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington^  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2141, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  [chairman] 
presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Rodino,  Hutchinson,  McClory,  Sandman, 
Jordan,  and  Mezvinsky. 

Also  present:  Daniel  L.  Cohen,  counsel;  and  Franklin  G.  Polk, 
associate  counsel. 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Our  witness  this  morning  is  the  Honorable  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  We  are  most  anxious  to  hear  from  our  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  who  has  a  deep  interest  in  this  legislation  and  who  has 
followed  this  matter  of  law  enforcement  assistance  in  depth  in  his 
own  subcommittee  as  it  bears  peripherally  on  the  very  important  work 
he  has  been  doing  in  corrections. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  I  know  you  have  a  very  detailed  prepared  state- 
ment, and  you  may  summarize  it  if  you  wish  or  proceed  with  it  en- 
tirely. Either  way,  we  will  be  pleased  to  include  your  full  testimony 
in  the  record.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  proceed  with 
my  statement.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  regarding  the 
extension  of  authorization  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. My  concerns  regarding  LEAA  of  course  extend  to  much 
of  that  which  LEAA  does,  as  well  as  to  much  of  that  which  it  should 
do — but  does  not  do.  But  my  purpose  in  appearing  here  today  is  to 
discuss  this  agency  and  the  legislation  before  you  in  the  context  of 
their  involvement  with  corrections. 

As  you  know,  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  has  been  engaged  for  al- 
most 2  years  in  an  extensive  examination  of  corrections.  To  that  end, 
we  have  devoted  some  30  days  to  hearings,  developing  a  record  ex- 
ceeding 4,100  pages. 

These  hearings  have  taken  us  around  the  country  to  San  Francisco ; 
Madison,  Wis.;  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Detroit.  In  the  course  of  our 
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endeavors,  we  have  visited  correctional  institutions  in  seven  States, 
including  Federal  penitentiaries,  State  prisons,  county  and  city  jails, 
and  halfway  houses. 

Much  of  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  general  issues  of 
corrections.  By  "general,"  I  mean  those  issues  which  are  not  uniquely 
characteristic  of  any  one  State  or  system  but  rather  those  which  cross 
all  geographical  boundaries — matters  such  as  prisoners'  rights,  reha- 
bilitation programs,  correctional  personnel  concerns,  adequacy  of  legal 
assistance,  overcrowding,  discrimination  against  ex-offenders,  and 
racism  in  penal  institutions. 

At  the  risk  of  perhaps  exceeding  my  role  in  speaking  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  Subcommittee  No.  3 — as  it  was  constituted  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress— but  without  much  fear  of  misstating  what  I  perceive  to  be  the 
shared  views  of  all  of  us,  I  would  say  that,  by  and  large,  corrections  in 
America  is  a  dismal  failure. 

Happily,  that  observation  is  not  a  lonely  call  in  the  wilderness,  so  to 
speak.  In  1967,  President  Johnson's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  had  this  to  say  about  corrections  in 
America  : 

For  a  great  many  offenders,  then,  corrections  does  not  correct.  Indeed,  experts 
are  increasingly  coming  to  feel  that  the  conditions  under  which  many  offenders 
are  handled,  particularly  in  institutions,  are  often  a  positive  detriment  to 
rehabilitation. 

Life  in  many  institutions  is  at  best  barren  and  futile,  at  worst  unspeakably 
brutal  and  degrading.  To  be  sure  the  offenders  in  such  institutions  are  incapaci- 
tated from  committing  further  crimes  while  serving  their  sentences,  but  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  live  are  the  poorest  possible  preparation  for  their  successful 
reentry  into  society,  and  often  merely  reinforce  in  them  a  pattern  of  manipulation 
or  destructiveness. 

More  recently,  President  Nixon  termed  our  prisons  "colleges  for 
crime."  And  Chief  Justice  Burger  has  described  our  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions  and  processes  as  "the  most  neglected  phase  of  our 
system  of  criminal  justice  in  America." 

Thus  far,  the  Federal  role  in  bringing  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs 
has  not  been  an  overwhelming  one.  For  too  long,  lack  of  concern,  lack 
of  direction,  and  lack  of  funds  have  been  the  rules  governing  the 
Federal  role.  However,  in  1970  a  significant  step  was  taken  by  the  en- 
actment of  part  E  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act.  Codified  as  sections  3750  through  3750(d)  of  title  42,  the  purpose 
of  part  E  is,  in  the  words  of  section  3750 : 

To  encourage  States  and  units  of  general  local  government  to  develop  and  im- 
plement programs  and  projects  for  the  construction,  acquisition,  and  renovation 
of  correctional  institutions  and  facilities,  and  for  the  improvement  of  correctional 
programs  and  practices. 

I  would  note  that  the  administration  deserves  considerable  com- 
mendation for  its  support  of  part  E  when  it  was  being  considered,  and 
thus  its  abolition  in  the  administration  proposal  before  you  is  all  the 
more  disheartening. 

The  funding  for  part  E  is  provided  in  42  U.S.C.  3768,  where  it  is 
provided  that  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  part  C  shall  be  available  for  part  E.  Part  C  is  the  original 
grant  program  created  by  the  Safe  Streets  Act  and  provides  grants  for 
law  enforcement  purposes,  one  of  which,  I  would  note,  is  corrections. 

Thus,  Congress  not  only  demonstrated  its  desire  that  corrections  be 
federally  funded  through  the  part  C  grant  program,  but  further  em- 
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phasized  its  concern  by  establishing?  a  separate  source  of  funds  over 
and  above  that  available  under  part  C. 

One  of  the  major  bills  before  you  is  H.K.  5613,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Revenue  Sharinjr  Act  of  1973.  This  is  the  administration  pro- 
posal, as  you  of  course  know.  I  regard  this  bill  as  a  serious  diminution 
of  the  already  too  modest  Federal  role  in  corrections  reform.  For  that 
reason,  I  urge  its  rejection. 

A  good  deal  of  my  subsequent  discussion  will  focus  on  specific  sec- 
tions of  the  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973.  I  want 
to  make  clear,  however,  that  my  concentration  on  this  bill  is  born  of 
necessity,  since  it  is  obviously  a  prominent  item  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed, I  assume,  by  your  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  suggestions  for  changes  in  it  are  not  meant  to  imply  that,  with 
these  changes,  I  would  regard  the  bill  as  completely  satisfactory. 
Rather,  they  are  offered  in  light  of  the  possibility  that  this  will  be 
the  legislation  which  the  subcommittee  reports.  I  only  make  that 
surmise. 

Let  me  first  briefly  review  the  structure  of  H.R.  5613  as  it  applies 
to  corrections.  Section  301(b)  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  special  revenue-sharing  payments  and  other  forms  of  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  for  several  general  categories  of  endeavors 
encompassed  within  the  rubric  "law  enforcement  purposes."  Those 
endeavors  concerning  corrections  are  designated  in  subsections  (4) 
and  (9)  of  section  301(b). 

Subsection  (4)  includes  within  "law  enforcement  purposes,"  "con- 
structing buildings  or  other  physical  facilities  which  would  fulfill  or 
implement  the  purpose  of  this  section,  including  local  correctional 
facilities  *  *  *" 

Subsection  (9)  includes  within  such  purposes  the  following: 

The  development  and  operation  of  community  based  delinquent  prevention 
and  correctional  programs,  emphasizing  diagnostic  services,  halfway  house  and 
other  community  based  rehabilitation  centers  for  initial  preconviction  or  post- 
conviction referral  of  offenders ;  expanded  probationary  programs,  including 
paraprofessional  and  volunteer  participation ;  and  community  service  centers 
for  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  potential  repeat  youthful  offenders  .  .  . 

Section  303  of  H.R.  5613  speaks  to  the  comprehensive  State  plans 
which  are  required  and  provides,  in  subsection  (b),  that  the  plan: 

Shall  include  a  long-range  all-inclusive  program  for  the  correctional  institu- 
tions and  facilities  in  the  State  and  the  improvement  of  correctional  programs 
throughout  the  State.  Such  programs  must  adequately  reflect  national  and  State 
standards  for  all  functions  of  the  correctional  and  court  systems  .  .  . 

Section  306  of  H.R.  5613  concerns  fund  distribution  and  provides 
that  30  percent  of  the  revenue-sharing  payments  received  by  a  State 
may  be  used  for  one  or  more  of  four  purposes,  of  which  one  is  "local 
or  State  adult  and  juvenile  correctional  programs.  .  .  ." 

Finally,  section  401(3)  provides  for  research  involving  corrections. 


Existing  law  provides,  in  42  U.S.C.  3768,  that  there  is  to  be  allocated 
for  the  purposes  of  part  E — the  specific  corrections  component  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  and  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act — an  amount  not 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  amount  allocated  for  part  C,  which  provides 
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for  law  enforcement  grants,  including,  by  the  way,  corrections 
activities. 

The  administration  proposal  provides,  in  section  306,  for  85  percent 
of  LEAA  funds  to  be  special  revenue-sharing  payments.  Of  this 
amount,  70  percent  is  subject  to  a  passthrough  formula.  The  remain- 
ing 30  percent  is  available  for  four  activities,  one  of  which  is 
corrections. 

I  must  confess  to  finding  these  percentage  formulations  confusing ; 
for  the  purposes  of  simplicity,  I  would  like  to  present  them  in  terms 
of  actual  dollar  computations. 

Under  existing  law,  if  $1  billion  is  appropriated  for  a  given  fiscal 
year,  at  least  one-sixth  of  that  amount,  or  $166  million,  must  be  allo- 
cated to  part  E.  This,  of  course,  does  not  preclude  the  States  from 
using  some,  or  all,  of  their  part  C  funds  for  corrections,  also.  But,  at  a 
minimum,  $166  million  must  go  to  corrections. 

Under  the  proposed  distributions  provided  by  H.R.  5613,  a  $1  billion 
appropriation  would  mean  that  $850  million  would  be  available  for 
special  revenue-sharing  payments,  the  other  $150  million  being  the 
funding  remaining  discretionary  with  LEAA.  Of  this  $850  million, 
70  percent,  or  $595  million,  would  be  subject  to  the  passthrough 
formula,  leaving  $255  million  immune  from  it.  This  $255  million  would 
be  allocable  to  four  areas:  Corrections,  court  programs,  technical 
assistance,  and  law  enforcement  education. 

There  is  no  requirement,  however,  that  any  of  the  $255  million  be 
allocated  to  corrections.  Instead,  it  might  be  devoted  solely  to  the  other 
three  areas.  Thus,  unlike  existing  law,  which  assures  significant  fund- 
ing for  corrections,  there  is  no  assurance  in  the  administration  bill 
that  corrections  will  be  funded. 

Of  course,  the  "$595  million  subjected  to  the  passthrough  may  pro- 
duce some  funding  of  corrections  programs,  either  by  the  local  units 
of  government  or  by  the  States  with  that  amount  left  over  after  the 
passthrough  has  occurred.  But  this  does  not  improve  on  the  present 
situation,  since  under  existing  law  there  would  be  $800-million-plus 
available  under  part  C,  less  15  percent  allocable  to  discretionary 
grants,  or  a  total  of  $709  million  for  law  enforcement  purposes,  which 
includes  corrections. 

Obviously,  the  funding  mechanism  proposed  by  H.R.  5613  opens 
the  way  to  significant  erosion  of  the  Federal  effort  at  corrections  re- 
form. There  could  well  be  less  money  available  than  previously,  and 
there  is  clearly  less  assurance  that  the  States  will  direct  the  moneys 
they  receive  to  corrections. 

Thus,  I  would  suggest  section  306(a)  (1)  (A)  should  be  amended  as 
follows : 

At  line  12.  on  page  14,  change  the  term  "70"  to  "60." 

At  lines  16-19,  on  page  14,  delete  all  after  the  semicolon  and  substi- 
tute the  following : 

The  remaining  40  percent  shall  be  used  by  the  State  as  follows :  80  percent  of 
the  40  percent  for  local  or  State  adult  and  juvenile  correctional  programs,  and 
the  remaining  20  percent  of  the  40  percent  for  court  programs,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  law  enforcement  education. 

The  consequence  of  these  changes  would  be,  first,  to  assure  that  fund- 
ing would  be  devoted  to  corrections;  and,  second,  to  assure  that  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  funding  would,  in  fact,  occur. 
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Using  my  hypothetical  figures,  the  language  I  propose  would  mean, 
on  the  basis  of  a  $1  billion  appropriation  for  LEAA,  that  $252  million 
Avould  be  allocated  to  corrections,  this  amount  being  80  percent  of  the 
40  percent  immune  from  the  passthrough,  the  40  percent  constituting, 
in  dollar  figures,  $340  million,  and  80  percent  thereof  amounting  to 
$252  million. 

STATE   PLAN   REQUIREMENTS 

A  second  component  of  this  erosion  of  the  Federal  corrections  effort 
reposes  in  the  relaxation  of  criteria  for  the  State  plans.  Under  present 
law,  42  U.S.C.  3750b  sets  up  a  list  of  criteria  for  corrections  endeavors 
by  the  States.  LEAA  is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  to  a  State  plan- 
ning agency  only  if  the  application  incorporated  in  the  State  plan 
comports  with  these  criteria. 

Under  the  administration  proposal,  however,  it  is  merely  provided 
in  section  301(b)  that  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  make 
special  revenue-sharing  payments  and  other  forms  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  for  law  enforcement  purposes,  and  then  a  list  of  what 
falls  within  such  "purposes"  is  provided,  including  some  references 
to  corrections  activities. 

While  to  some  extent  this  list  replicates  existing  law  (42  U.S.C. 
37oOb  (4) )  the  crucial  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  administration 
proposal  does  not  make  them  a  condition  precedent  to  receipt  of  LEAA 
grants. 

Rather,  the  condition  precedent  that  is  established  is  written  in  very 
general  language  in  section  303(b),  which  provides  that  the  compre- 
hensive State  plan  "shall  include  a  long-range  all-inclusive  program 
for  the  construction,  acquisition,  or  renovation  of  correction  institu- 
tions and  facilities  in  the  State  and  the  improvement  of  correctional 
programs  and  practices  throughout  the  State."  Following  this  is  lan- 
guage providing  that  "such  programs  must  adequately  reliect  national 
and  State  standards  *  *  *  ." 

Thus,  the  already  too  loose  language  of  existing  law  regarding 
guidelines  for  corrections  grants  is  made  even  more  vague  and  conse- 
quently less  directive  in  terms  of  State  action. 

While  reference  to  "standards"  is  made,  there  is  no  articulation 
of  which  standards,  or  who  identifies  them,  or  how  they  are  imple- 
mented, or  who  enforces  them.  This  is  not  for  lack  of  standards  al- 
ready extant,  I  can  assure  you.  An  excellent  set  of  guidelines  is  pro- 
vided, for  example,  by  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Standards  and  Goals,  an  LEAA-funded  enterprise  which 
just  completed  its  work  this  past  January. 

Similarly,  the  United  Nations  standards  for  prisoners  are  available 
and  have,  in  fact,  already  been  adopted  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  American  Correctional  Association  has  issued  standards  for  cor- 
rections, and  so,  too,  has  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency. 

I  applaud  the  sentiment  for  having  standards  guide  the  utilization 
of  Federal  funds  in  the  corrections  area.  I  would  suggest  that  H.R. 
5613  would  be  very  much  improved  by  adopting  any  one  of  the  above 
as  minimum  guidelines  rather  than  standing  as  is,  with  the  vague  and 
largely  useless  reference  to  standards  now  provided.  And  these  mini- 
mum guidelines  should  be  made  a  condition  precedent  to  LEAA 
funding. 
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DELETIONS    FROM    EXISTING    LAWS 

Presently,  42  U.S.C.  3750b  establishes  a  list  of  criteria  which  must 
be  included  in  the  State  plan  as  a  condition  precedent  to  receiving 
part  E  funding,  which  is  the  funding  specifically  allocable  to  correc- 
tions and  which  was  provided  by  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Nine  requirements  are  set,  with  specific  attention  directed  to  the 
construction,  acquisition,  and  renovation  of  facilities;  the  improve- 
ment of  programs  and  practices  throughout  the  State;  the  develop- 
ment of  community-based  correctional  facilities  and  programs;  ad-. 
vjinced  techniques  in  the  design  of  institutions  and  facilities;  the  shar- 
ing of  correctional  institutions  on  a  regional  basis;  advanced  person- 
nel standards  and  programs;  and  projects  and  programs  to  improve 
the  recruiting,  organization,  training,  and  education  of  correctional 
personnel. 

As  noted  previously,  the  conditions  precedent  to  receipt  of  special 
revenue-sharing  payments  as  provided  in  the  Law  Enforcement  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act  of  1973  are  much  more  general.  The  more  specific 
language  which  is  provided  appears  in  a  listing  of  those  activities 
which  are  included  within  the  meaning  of  "law  enforcement  purposes" 
in  section  301,  and  these  activities  do  not  constitute  conditions 
precedent. 

Moreover,  even  this  more  specific  language  of  section  301  retreats 
from  that  embodied  within  existing  law,  notwithstanding  that  the 
burden  of  compliance  by  the  States  has  been  lifted,  and  thus  there 
would  appear  to  be  little  need,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
drafters  of  the  administration  proposal,  to  weaken  this  language. 

More  specificallv,  section  301(b)  (9)  of  H.R.  5613  largely  reolicates 
existing  42  U.S.C.  3750b  (4).  However,  the  language  providing  for 
"community-oriented  programs  for  the  supervision  of  parolees"  is 
deleted.  In  fact,  specific  reference  to  parole  is  absent  throughout  the 
administration  proposal. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  analog  in  the  administration  proposal  for 
three  of  the  nine  criteria  provided  in  existing  law — subsections  (5), 
(6),  and  (7)  of  42  U.S.C.  3750b.  These  read  as  follows: 

(5)  provides  for  advanced  techniques  in  the  design  of  institutions  and 
facilities ; 

(6)  provides,  where  feasible  and  desirable,  for  the  sharing  of  correctional 
institutions  and  facilities  on  a  regional  basis ; 

(7)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  personnel  standards  and  pro- 
grams of  the  institutions  and  facilities  will  reflect  advanced  practices. 

I  think  the  deletion  of  this  language  and  that  referring  to  parole  is 
a  mistake  and  this  language  should  be  retained. 

NEW   ELEMENTS    ADDED   BY   THE    ADMINISTRATION    PROPOSALS 

In  addition  to  deletions  and  to  alterations  in  funding  with  respect 
to  existing  law  which  the  administration  iiroposal  provides,  this  pro- 
posal also  embodies  some  additional  troubling  changes. 

Behavioral  research 

Section  401(3)  provides  for  the  carrying  out  of  programs  of  "be- 
havioral research"  for  the  purposes  of  providing  "more  accurate  in- 
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formation  on  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  effectiveness  of  various 
means  of  preventing  crime  and  to  evahiate  the  success  of  correction 
procedures  *  *  *." 

Wliile  attention  to  research  in  the  area  of  corrections  is  welcome,  it 
is  already  provided  in  other  subsections  of  section  401,  Thus,  as  I 
read  subsection  (3),  its  primary  reason  for  being  is  the  particularized 
reference  to  "behavioral  research."  And  this  reference  is  troubling,  be- 
cause it  suggests  affirmative  Government  support  of  and  involvement 
in  such  techniques  as  psychosurgery,  behavior  modification  through 
psychological  means,  and  behavioral  alteration  through  the  admin- 
istering of  drugs. 

I  think  such  programs  raise  profound  issues  of  individual  liberty 
and  certainly  are  not  such  as  should  be  reposed  in  the  hands  of  those 
whose  chief  interest  is  law  enforcement.  If  we  are  to  pursue  investi- 
gation of  behavioral  modification  and  alteration  methodologies,  we 
should  do  so  only  under  the  most  carefully  circumscribed  standards. 
These  are  absent  "in  section  401  (3)  of  H.R.  5613. 

Moreover,  at  the  risk  of  taking  a  "know-nothing"  posture,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  behavior  modification  approaches  which  have  been 
pursued  and  are  being  pursued — most  notably  in  the  California  cor- 
rections system  and  now  in  the  START  program  at  the  Federal 
Springfield  medical  facility — are  more  likely  to  result  in  extended  in- 
carceration, dressed  up  under  the  rhetoric  of  rehabilitation  and  treat- 
ment, than  they  are  likely  to  produce  benefits. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  at  least  some  currency  given 
the  idea  that  behavior  modification  programs  are  basically  racist  in 
nature,  their  genesis  being  the  subduing  of  minority  group  expres- 
sions of  pride  and  culture. 

I  think  subsection  (3)  of  section  401  should  be  deleted  and  the  sub- 
sequent subsections  renumbered  accordingly.  Authority  already  exists 
for  behavioral  research  in  other  agencies,  such  as  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health's  Center  for  Studies  of  Crime  and  Delinquency. 
Thus,  the  authority  vested  in  subsection  (3)  is  surplusage  at  best  and 
conceivably  dangerous  at  worst. 

Diversion  programs 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  section  301(b)  (9).  This  is  in  large 
measure  a  replication  of  existing  42  U.S.C.  3750b (4),  and  it  establishes 
some  of  the  components  of  the  corrections  activities  which  may  be  en- 
gaged in  by  the  States.  However,  in  two  respects  section  301(b)  (9) 
departs  from  existing  law  so  as  to  affect  offender  diversion  programs. 

The  existing  law  speaks  of  the  State  plan's  providing  satisfactory 
emphasis  on  "the  development  and  operation  of  community-based  cor- 
rections facilities  and  programs,  including  diagnostic  services,  half- 
way houses,  probation,  and  other  supervisory  release  programs  for 
preadjudication  and  postad judication  referral  of  delinquents,  youth- 
ful offenders  and  first  offenders,  and  community-oriented  programs 
for  the  supervision  of  parolees." 

Section  301(b)  (9)  changes  the  words  "preadjudication  and  postad- 
judication"  to  "initial  preconviction  or  postconviction."  This  change 
is  harmful  since  it  limits  utilization  of  diversion  programs,  which  are 
becoming  an  increasingly  important  component  of  the  corrections  proc- 
ess— and  an  increasingly  valuable  one.  Those  diversion  programs  now 
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in  operation  exhibit  a  recidivism  rate  far  lower  than  do  more  tradi- 
tional corrections  programs. 

One  element  in  these  programs  is  deferral  of  prosecution  with  good 
performance  in  the  diversion  program  permanently  quieting  the  pros- 
ecution. Yet  the  language  of  section  301(b)  (9)  ties  the  program  to 
the  issue  of  conviction — a  potential  conflict  with  the  manner  in  wdiich 
these  programs  are  operating. 

In  addition,  section  301(b)  (9)  speaks  of  "initial"  preconviction  or 
postconviction  referral.  While  there  may  be  some  ambiguity  here,  my 
reading  of  this  is  that  a  community-based  program  open  to  second 
offenders  would  not  fall  within  the  statutory  language.  I  think  this  is 
a  serious  mistake :  First  offenders  do  often  offer  the  best  hope  for  resto- 
ration to  a  law-abiding  life,  but  certainly  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
give  up  hope  on  men,  and  women,  and  youths  with  more  than  one 
crime  on  their  record. 

Thus,  I  would  recommend  the  following  changes  in  section  301  (b) 
(9)  of  H.R.  5613: 

In  line  11,  on  page  10,  delete  the  word  "initial." 

In  line  11,  on  page  10,  delete  the  words  "preconviction  or  postcon- 
viction" and  substitute  in  their  stead  "preadjudication  or  postadjudi- 
cation," 

Exclusion  of  potential  youthful  offenders 

Another  change  in  existing  law  also  reposes  in  section  301(b)  (9) 
of  the  administration  bill.  Reference  is  there  made  to  the  development 
and  operation  of  "community  service  centers  for  the  guidance  and 
supervision  of  potential  repeat  youthful  offenders." 

Existing  law,  in  42  U.S.C.  3750b  (4) ,  also  directs  attention,  although 
not  in  the  same  language,  to  youthful  offenders.  However,  nothing  in 
existing  law  limits  applicability  to  "repeat"  youthful  offenders,  while 
the  administration  proj^osal  appears  to  cut  out  from  eligibility  youths 
who  may  be  on  the  road  to  crime  but  have  not  yet  arrived.  I  think  such 
an  exclusion  is  most  misplaced.  These  are  the  people  upon  whom  we 
should  be  concentrating  much  more  attention  than  we  already  do.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  inappropriate  to  follow  the  course  the  administration  pro- 
posal embodies. 

Thus,  the  word  "repeat,"  in  line  15,  at  page  10,  should  be  deleted. 

The  administration  proposal  is  a  retreat,  not  a  step  forward.  I  real- 
ize, of  course,  that  this  characterization  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act  of  1973  as  "a  retreat"  is  a  subjective  one  and  one  not 
shared  by  the  administration.  I  have  no  neat  and  concise  means  by 
which  to  make  my  case,  there  being  no  word  or  line  in  the  administra- 
tion legislation  which  I  can  first  point  to  critically  and  then  easily 
suggest  alternative  language  for.  Nevertheless,  I  think  the  argument 
is  a  critical  one,  particularly  with  regard  to  corrections. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  testifying  earlier  before  this  subcommit- 
tee, was  quite  sanguine  in  his  view  of  State  initiative  and  State  control. 
Unfortunately,  I  think  the  facts  belie  his  optimism.  While  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  in  some  States  vigorous  and  progressive  Gover- 
nors have  lead  in  the  movement  for  reform — ^Gov.  Pat  Lucey  of 
my  own  State,  for  example,  and  Governor  Sareent  in  Massachusetts — 
the  more  usual  posture  on  the  part  of  the  States  has  been  far  less 
enlightened. 
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Without  meaning  to  single  out  any  one  State  administration,  I 
would  have  to  say  that  most  State  systems  continue  to  breed  boredom, 
discontent,  and  further  criminality.  They  nurture  their  sad  products 
with  a  diet  of  meaningless  programs,  excessively  long  incarceration, 
severe  deprivation  of  basic  rights  of  American  citizens,  and  sometimes 
even  brutality. 

Let  me  perhaps  digress  here  and  point  out  that  until  the  middle 
1960's  the  courts,  both  State  and  Federal,  almost  unanimously  main- 
tained what  is  known  as  the  "hands-off"  doctrine.  They  would  not  in- 
trude into  the  operations  of  correctional  institutions.  In  just  6  or  7 
years,  however,  the  courts  have  virtually  turned  180  degrees  and  are 
involved  in  the  operation  of  these  institutions  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  courts  have  virtually  gone  so  far  as  to  appoint  receivers  to  run 
the  institutions  in  question,  no  longer  content  to  rely  upon  old-line 
personnel  to  institute  court-ordered  changes. 

This  dramatic  increase  in  court  involvement  is  largely  due  to  one 
simple  fact :  Local  governments  have  applauded  reform  in  public  and 
continued  their  old  dismal  ways  in  private.  Certainly,  then,  to  suppose 
that  the  States  and  counties  and  cities  are  going  to  do  with  revenue 
sharing  dollars  what  they  have  resisted  hitherto  is  to  engage  in  very 
expensive  wishful  thinking. 

Granted,  we  are  told  that,  after  all,  these  are  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
we  are  spending  and  therefore  they  should  be  spent  by  the  taxpayers. 
That  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  is  equally  valid  as  to  the  $70  billion,  or 
whatever,  spent  by  the  Defense  Department,  yet  I  hear  no  one  urging 
special  revenue  sharing  for  defense  in  order  that  the  taxpayer  may 
have  a  voice  in  how  his  taxes  are  spent. 

Moreover,  the  Congress  is  the  representative  of  the  taxpayer,  prop- 
erly lodged  with  the  responsibility  to  assure  proper  utilization  of  Fed- 
eral moneys,  and  thereby  the  taxpayer's  voice  is  indeed  heard. 

We  are  also  told  that  law  enforcement  is  a  State  matter.  Without 
queston,  that  is  an  appropriate  argument.  Yet  certainly  in  an  age  when 
movement  across  State  lines  is  an  everyday  occurrence  for  hundreds  of 
thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  persons  daily,  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
suggest  there  is  no  Federal  interest  in  what  State  X  does  to  embitter 
its  criminal  offenders  locked  up  in  its  prisons,  since  tomorrow  an 
embittered  man  or  woman  may  walk  out  of  State  X's  prison  and  across 
the  line  into  State  Y. 

More  importantly,  the  Congress  does  have  a  role  it  simply  cannot 
abdicate — the  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. And  if  anyone  is  in  doubt  that  Federal  constitutional  rights 
are  violated  daily  in  State  institutions,  he  or  she  ought  to  start  reading 
the  court  decisions  as  they  come  down  each  week  from  our  Federal 
district  and  circuit  courts. 

At  least  as  to  corrections — which  is  the  banner  under  which  I  am 
appearing  here  today — I  urge  rejection  of  H.R.  5613.  I  realize  I  have 
spent  considerable  time  discussing  changes  in  that  bill;  I  have  done 
so  in  contemplation  of  the  possibility  of  the  subcommittee's  favorably 
reporting  out  this  legislation.  However,  I  think  the  best  course  is  its 
rejection. 
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ALTERNATIVES   TO   THE   ADMINISTRATIVE    PROPOSAL 

At  a  minimum,  I  would  urge  the  subcommittee  to  retain  part  E 
as  it  now  exists.  I  think  its  criteria  are  far  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  in  corrections  and  far  more  responsible  because  of  that  than  is 
the  vague  language  provided  by  H.R.  5613  in  section  306. 

In  addition,  I  would  urge  the  subcommittee  to  retain  the  funding 
approach  currently  employed  whereby  a  fixed  percentage  of  LEAA 
dollars  must  be  allocated  to  corrections.  This  is  in  counterposition  to 
the  formula  proposed  by  H.R.  5613,  which  leaves  corrections  to  con- 
tend with  three  other  areas  of  law  enforcement  for  a  piece  of  the 
dollar  pie. 

Alterations  of  jmrt  E 

Notwithstanding  my  support  for  the  retention  of  part  E,  I  offer 
this  support  with  some  qualification.  I  do  not  think  that  part  E  is 
itself  completely  satisfactory. 

In  an  effort  to  assess  what,  in  fact,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  has  been  doing  in  the  field  of  corrections.  I  requested 
the  General  Accounting  Office  last  fall  to  undertake  a  study  in  this 
area.  Five  States  were  selected  for  particular  analysis.  This  study, 
entitled  "Funding  of  Corrections  and  Pretrial  Diversion  Projects  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,"  was  officially  re- 
leased by  the  Comptroller  General  yesterday.  A  copy  is  attached  to 
the  statement  which  each  of  you  has  before  you,  and  I  should  like 
to  request  that  this  study  be  included  in  the  record  of  these  hearings. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  document  referred  to  folloAvs:] 

[Testimony  resumes  on  p.  666.] 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  4,  1973. 
B -171019. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeieb, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  No.  S, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  By  letter  dated  October  16,  1972,  you  requested  infor- 
mation on  corrections  and  pretrial  diversion  projects  funded  by  grants  from 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA),  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. During  subsequent  meetings  our  representatives  agreed  to  obtain  nation- 
wide information  from  records  available  at  LEAA  headquarters  and  to  update 
this  information  for  five  States. 

AVe  visited  State  Planning  Agencies^  (SPAs)  in  California,  Illinois,  Massa- 
chusetts, Texas,  and  Virginia.  We  obtained  information  from  LEAA's  Grant 
Management  Information  System  (GMIS)  printout  on  corrections  and  pre- 
trial diversion  projects  for  which  grants  had  been  awarded  as  of  March  31, 
1972,  from  funds  appropriated  to  LEAA  from  fiscal  years  1970  through  1972. 
We  then  updated  the  information  in  the  printout  to  December  31,  1972 ;  com- 
pared some  of  the  information  with  SPA  records ;  and  expanded  upon  the  infor- 
mation, when  necessary.  We  did  not  verify  the  information  in  the  SPA  records. 

We  summarized  information  on  the  status  of  the  corrections  and  pretrial 
diversion  projects  in  the  five  States.  (Seenpp.  YIII.) 

We  summarized  information  obtained  from  the  GMIS  printout  for  the  50 
other  SPAs.  The  information  pertained  to  correction's  projects  for  which  grants 
had  been  awarded  as  of  March  31,  1972,  from  funds  appropriated  to  LEAA 
from  fiscal  years  1969  through  1972. 


1  Agencies  set  up  in  the  50  States,  American  Samoa,  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
Puerto   Rico,   and   the  Virgin  Islands  to   administer  the  grant  programs. 
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GMIS  is  a  computerized  system  whicti  contains  information  on  bloclc  action 
grants  awarded  by  SPAs ;  discretionary  action  grants  awarded  by  LEAA; 
and  grants  and  contracts  awarded  by  the  National  Institute  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice,  wliicb  is  LEAA's  researcli  and  development  arm. 
The  system  is  still  in  the  developmental  stage,  and  the  information  has  not 
been  verified  by  LEAA  or  SPAs. 

IDENTIFYING   PROJECTS 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  3701),  does  not  define  the  term  "corrections,"  nor  has  LEAA  defined  it. 
The  States  therefore  have  determined  which  projects  to  report  as  corrections 
projects. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  uniform  criteria,  we  developed  the  following  criteria, 
with  assistance  from  LEAA,  and  used  the  criteria  to  identify  corrections  proj- 
ects in  the  five  States  we  visited. 

1.  An  activity  related  to  juveniles  or  adults  whose  cases  have  been  processed 
through  the  courts,  including  probation  or  confinement  in  an  institution,  half- 
way house,  group  home,  etc.  A  day-care  center  would  be  included  if  attendance 
was  mandatory. 

2.  A  project  which  offers  services  to  persons  following  their  release  from  in- 
carceration. These  services  include  rehabilitation,  vocational  training  or  assist- 
ance, and  temporary  housing. 

3.  A  project  which  concerns  persons  confined  in  county  jails  either  while 
serving  sentences  or  while  awaiting  trial. 

4.  Miscellaneous  projects,  such  as  : 

Detoxification  centers  which  divert  the  alcoholic  from  jail. 
FoUowup  assistance  to  attempt  to  divert  the  alcoholic  from  the  "revolving 
door"  cycle. 
Programs  to  treat  offenders  with  drug  addiction  problems. 

The  projects  that  we  identified  as  corrections  were  reported  under  several 
categories.  One  State,  for  example,  reported  the  fiscal  year  1971  corrections 
projects  under  the  following  categories :  juvenile  delinquency,  community-based 
correctional  services,  personnel  development,  correctional  administration  and 
statutory  law  reform,  adult  correctional  services,  drugs/alcohol,  and  resources 
and  management.  Not  all  the  projects  listed  in  these  categories  were  corrections. 

Because  corrections  projects  are  reported  under  various  categories,  as  deter- 
mined by  each  State,  LEAA  cannot  readily  provide  information  to  the  Congress 
on  the  types  of  corrections  projects  funded  or  the  amount  of  expenditures 
incurred. 

Pretrial  diversion  projects  are  not  a  major  area  in  LEAA's  reporting  system. 
As  a  result  a  pretrial  diversion  project  may  be  reported  under  the  categories  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  courts,  or  corrections,  as  determined  by  the  State.  Therefore 
we  developed  criteria,  with  the  assistance  of  LEAA,  to  identify  pretrial  diversion 
projects. 

For  consistency  we  defined  a  pretrial  diversion  project  as  one  designed  to 
permit  a  judge  to  offer  a  person  acknowledging  guilt  of  the  offense  charged  the 
opportunity  to  perform  a  prescribed  task  or  to  undergo  physical  or  psychological 
treatment  or  therapy  for  a  period  of  time  in  lieu  of  standing  trial.  The  task 
assigned  the  offender  can  be  to  attend  a  designated  school  or  facility  or  to  serve 
as  a  volunteer  in  a  program  designated  by  the  judge.  If  the  judge  is  satisfied 
with  the  offender's  performance,  the  charges  generally  will  be  dropped  and  there 
will  be  no  record  of  the  offense.  If  the  judge  is  not  satisfied  with  the  offender's 
performance,  the  offender  can  be  tried  for  the  initial  offense. 

BLOCK   ACTION   GRANT   ACTIVITIES   IN   THE   FIVE   STATES 

LEAA  allocates  block  action  grant  funds  to  States  according  to  their  respec- 
tive populations.  SPAs  award  grants  on  the  basis  of  applications. 

We  identified  the  corrections  projects  listed  on  the  GMIS  printout  for  the  five 
States.  We  also  reviewed  all  applications  processed  by  SPAs  in  those  five  States 
to  identify  and  document  correction  projects  not  listed  on  the  GMIS  printout. 
We  then  classified  the  corrections  projects  as  research,  planning,  probation,  and 
parole;  educational  programs  for  offenders;  vocational  training  or  assistance  for 
offenders ;  medical  programs  for  offenders ;  legal  assistance  to  offenders ;  facili- 
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ties ;  or  assistance  to  corrections  administration.  In  addition,  we  obtained  infor- 
mation on  pretrial  diversion  projects.  We  also  identified  projects  that  aided 
corrections  as  well  as  other  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  When  a 
project  had  impact  on  several  categories,  we  classified  it  in  the  category  on 
which  it  had  the  greatest  impact. 

The  projects  that  met  our  criteria  for  corrections  projects  and  those  that 
partially  met  the  criteria  but  were  not  considered  corrections  projects  were 
discussed  with  SPA  employees  involved  in  the  corrections  area.  We  changed 
a  classification  when  the  SPA  employees  determined  that  it  was  inappropriate 
on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  of  the  project. 

Many  of  the  projects  which  were  coded  by  GMIS  as  correction  projects  but 
which  did  not  meet  our  criteria  for  corrections  were  projects  dealing  with  juve- 
niles and  drug  abusers.  These  projects  did  not  meet  our  criteria  because,  accord- 
ing to  SPA  employees,  most  persons  served  by  the  projects  were  participating 
voluntarily  and  not  to  fulfill  a  requirement  established  by  the  courts  or  pro- 
bation officers. 

Information  on  the  projects  in  the  five  States  we  visited  is  presented  in  ap- 
pendixes I  through  VIII.  A  general  discussion  of  the  various  categories  of  proj- 
ects follows. 

Research 

Projects  in  the  research  category  generally  were  for  studies  that: 

— Sought  to  improve  methods  of  carrying  out  current  activities. 

— Sought  to  develop  innovative  techniques  to  replace  or  assist  current  activ- 
ities. 

— Obtained  and  analyzed  information  on  new  activities  to  evaluate  the  results. 

Many  projects  classified  under  other  categories  contained  provisions  for  col- 
lecting and  analyzing  data  on  the  projects.  The  amount  applicable  to  the  research 
portion  of  those  projects  is  not  included  under  this  category. 

Planning 

The  types  of  projects  accounted  for  in  the  planning  category  vary  siamificantly, 
possibly  because  of  varying  views  of  SPAs  as  to  what  type  of  planning  can  be 
done  with  block  action  grant  funds.  Projects  in  the  five  States  involved  the 
following  types  of  planning: 

— Design  and  specifications  for  proposed  construction. 

— Realignment  of  existing  staffs  to  improve  services. 

— Development  of  performance  standards  for  corrections  personnel  or  for 
the  training  of  such  personnel. 

— Development  of  regional  or  State-wide  plans  to  improve  the  correction 
system. 

Probation  and  parole 

Projects  classified  in  the  probation  and  parole  category  generally  involved 
work  with  offender  not  confined  to  jails  or  institutions.  Some  of  these  projects 
involved  assistance  to  offenders  during  their  last  few  weeks  or  months  of  con- 
finement. The  levels  and  types  of  activities  carried  out  under  probation  and 
parole  projects  varied  significantly  among  the  States. 

In  California  the  projects  were  generally  for  continuing  or  expanding  the  scope 
of  activities  funded  by  SPA  in  the  previous  year.  In  Texas  the  projects  were 
generally  for  initial  probation  activities  within  a  county  or  a  number  of  coun- 
ties. Illinois  was  funding  very  few  probation  activities,  apparently  because  of 
few  requests  for  such  funding. 

The  age  group  served  by  the  projects  also  varied  among  the  States.  Using  each 
State's  distinction  between  juveniles  and  adults,  the  number  of  projects  aiding 
juveniles,  adults,  or  both  for  the  3-year  period  reviewed  were  as  follows : 

State  Juveniles  Adults  Both  Total 

California 

Illinois 

Massachusetts... _ 

Texas 

Virginia 


16 

25 

26 

67 

7 

8 

7 

22 

25 

12 

3 

40 

42 

34 

26 

102 

33 

4 

4 

41 
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Many  of  the  projects  involved  volunteer  assistance.  For  example,  11  projects 
funded  by  Illinois  and  16  projects  funded  by  Massachusetts  were  volunteer  as- 
sistance projects. 

Educational  program  for  offenders 

Projects  accounted  for  in  the  category  of  educational  program  for  offenders 
generally  involved  formal  educational  activities  ranging  from  elementary  to  col- 
lege credit  courses.  Some  courses  were  conducted  by  professional  instructors  and 
others  by  volunteers  or  corrections  personnel. 

Several  of  the  projects  included  in  this  category  called  for  the  establishment 
of  library  facilities  for  inmates.  The  funds  to  be  used  for  the  library  facilities 
are  not  shown  separately  because  the  facilities  are  generally  only  a  minor  part 
of  the  total  project.  Many  of  the  projects  included  plans  for  both  educational 
and  vocational  training  or  assistance  to  inmates,  but  SPA  personnel  considered 
the  major  impact  of  the  projects  to  be  educational. 

We  determined  that,  of  30  educational  projects  (funded  at  $1,773,535)  in  the 
five  States,  27  (funded  at  $1,369,005)  were  for  the  benefit  of  inmates  in  institu- 
tions. Of  the  27  projects,  3  (funded  at  $102,632)  were  specifically  for  juveniles. 

Vocational  training  or  assistance  to  offenders 

Projects  included  in  the  category  of  vocational  training  or  assistance  to  of- 
fenders were  those  that 

— Offered  vocational  training  to  offenders  ; 

— Assisted  offenders  in  obtaining  vocational  training  from  other  sources ;  and 

— Aided  offenders  in  locating  jobs  while  on  probation,  after  release  from  con- 
finement, or  as  a  work-release  project. 

Medical  programs  for  offenders 

Projects  accounted  for  in  the  category  of  medical  programs  for  offenders  pro- 
vided medical,  dental,  psychiatric,  or  psychological  services  to  offenders. 

Legal  assistance  to  offenders 

Projects  accounted  for  in  the  category  of  legal  assistance  to  offenders  offered 
legal  services  to  offenders  after  their  court  appearances.  Projects  establishing 
public  defender  activities  without  indicating  that  posttrial  services  would  be 
involved  were  not  classified  as  corrections  projects. 

Facilities 

Projects  included  in  the  facilities  category  were  those  that  centered  around  the 
facility,  including: 
—Constructing  or  renovating  correctional  facilities. 

— Renting  or  leasing  of  live-in  community-based  facilities,  such  as  halfway 
houses,  detoxification  centers,  or  group  homes,  that  are  generally  operated 
by  nonprofit  organizations.  Although  these  facilities  may  offer  some  medical, 
psychiatric,  or  general  counseling  services  to  the  offenders,  the  major  pur- 
pose of  the  grant  is  to  provide  the  facility. 
— Constructing  or  renovating  facilities  to  provide  reception  and  diagnostic 

services  for  offenders  either  held  for  trial  or  under  sentence  of  the  courts. 
The  number  and  dollar  amount  of  grants  awarded  for  renovating  facilities 
were  not  significant  in  any  of  the  five  States  we  visited.  Construction  funds 
were  generally  awarded  for  constructing  county  jails  or  State  institutions.  The 
States  awarding  grants  for  constructing  coimty  jails  were  California,  two  grants 
totaling  $1,241,474;  Illinois,  six  grants  totaling  $4,437,024;  and  Virginia,  19 
grants  totaling  $1,777,167.  Illinois  awarded  the  only  other  significant  construc- 
tion grants — two  totaling  $2,000,000  for  constructing  State  institutions. 

Assistance  to  corrections  administration 

Projects  accounted  for  as  assistance  to  corrections  administration  generally 
involved  assistance  for  the  administration  of  county  jails  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions. The  grants  provided  for : 

— Additional  staff ; 

— Staff  training ; 

— Volunteer  assistance  in  providing  services  to  offenders  ;  and 

— Improved  facilities,  eauipment.  and  standards  and  procedures  that  would 
directly  benefit  corrections  personnel. 
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Pretrial  diversion 

We  identified  15  pretrial  diversion  projects  in  the  five  States  we  visited ;  10 
were  in  California.  Many  projects  in  the  five  States  offered  services  to  juveniles 
following  their  first  contact  with  the  police  or  juvenile  authorities.  However,  in- 
dications were  that  these  juveniles  were  not  charged  with  any  offenses  as  a 
result  of  their  contact  with  the  authorities  and  that  their  participation  in  the 
projects  was  not  court  imposed.  Therefore  we  did  not  classify  these  projects  as 
pretrial  diversion  projects. 

Projects  with  some  benefits  to  corrections  area 

Several  projects  funded  by  some  of  the  five  States  affected  a  number  of  crim- 
inal justice  areas,  including  corrections.  The  amount  that  would  benefit  the 
corrections  area  was  not  readily  determinable,  and  we  did  not  develop  the 
information. 

The  projects  included  development  of  computerized  information  systems ;  con- 
struction of  criminal  justice  centers  housing  police,  court,  and  jail  facilities  ;  and 
the  construction  of  a  facility  for  the  training  of  law  enforcement  personnel. 

The  dollar  amounts  of  grants  awarded  by  each  State  for  projects  that  specific- 
ally mentioned  the  corrections  area  as  receiving  some  benefit  follow. 

State  awards  from  funds  allocated  in  fiscal  years— 


1970  1971 


California _         $2,039,972  $1,246,320  $1,428,078 

Illinois 402,500  229,988  170,469 

Massachusetts. _ 

Texas 1,253,4C0  457,021  1,110,544 

Virginia 123,363  25,335 

Projects,  not  funded  by  States 

All  five  States  had  denied  some  applicants'  requests  for  funding  of  some  cor- 
rections projects.  Some  projects  were  not  funded  because  they  were  not  con- 
sistent with  the  State's  plan  for  that  year.  In  some  States,  applications  could 
be  withdrawn  prior  to  the  final  decisions  on  the  proposals.  Also,  in  one  State 
an  application,  if  denied  without  prejudice,  could  be  resubmitted  and  approved 
at  a  later  date.  Generally,  the  States  did  not  consider  these  three  actions  to  be 
denials  of  funding.  The  following  tabulation  shows  more  projects  than  the 
States  consider  as  having  been  denied  funding  because  it  includes  some  projects 
that  were  not  funded  for  the  above  reasons. 


Number  of  projects  not  funded 


Total 

Corrections 

325 

61 

208 

1122 

•180 

85 

8 
22 

10 
6 

California 

Illinois. 

IVlassachusetts. 

Texas... 

Virginia 


1  Approximate  number.  These  States  did  not  maintain  summaries  on  nonfunded  projects. 

DISCRETIONARY    ACTION    GRANT    ACTIVITIES    IN    THE    FIVE    STATES 

We  did  the  same  type  of  updating,  verification,  and  classification  for  correc- 
tions projects  funded  from  LEAA's  discretionary  grant  funds  that  we  did  for 
those  funded  from  LEAA's  block  action  grant  funds. 

Information  on  the  discretionary  grant  funding  for  corrections  projects  is 
presented  separately  as  appendix  VII,  because  discretionary  grants  are  awarded 
by  LEAA  on  the  basis  of  project  applications  submitted  by  State  or  local  units 
of  government,  whereas  block  grants  are  awarded  by  SPAs. 

COMMENTS   ON   COMPLETENESS   AND   ACCURACY  OF  GMIS   INFORMATION 

The  information  on  the  GMIS  printout  was  generally  obtained  from  the  SPA 
grant  folders.   The  grant  folders  in  Massachusetts  did  not  contain  complete 
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descriptions  of  tlie  financial  details,  and  thus  the  GMIS  printout  was  incom- 
plete. Therefore  we  did  not  use  the  printout ;  we  obtained  our  information  for 
Massachusetts  by  correlating  the  SPA  grant  folders  with  its  financial  records. 

For  the  other  four  States,  we  verified  the  dollar  amounts  of  the  LEAA  grants 
shown  on  the  printout.  For  a  few  projects  in  these  States,  the  dollar  amounts 
of  the  LEAA  grants,  as  shown  on  the  GMIS  printout,  were  in  error.  We  did 
not  develop  any  information  on  the  percent  of  probable  error  in  our  nation- 
wide information. 

Also,  for  these  four  States,  about  87  percent  of  the  projects  that  we  had  clas- 
sified as  corrections  projects,  for  which  grants  had  been  awarded  as  of  March  31, 
19(2,  were  listed  on  the  GMIS  printout. 

INFORMATION  ON  BLOCK  ACTION  GRANTS  FOR  SPA's  WE  DID  NOT  VISIT 

We  also  used  the  GMIS  printout  to  obtain  information  for  the  50  SPAs 
that  we  did  not  visit.  The  GMIS  information  had  not  been  verified  by  LEAA 
or  SPAs.  The  GMIS  printout  listed  26,93 T  block  action  grant  projects  for  the 
50  SPAs.  Information  on  3,232  of  these  projects  is  presented  as  appendix  IX. 

We  selected  all  block  action  grant  projects  listed  in  the  printout  as  parole, 
probation,  correctional  institutional,  or  community-based  corrections  projects. 
Because  GMIS  permits  at  least  10  different  areas  to  be  cited  for  one  project, 
many  of  the  grants  we  selected  involved  a  combination  of  areas  including  1  or 
more  of  the  4  areas  that  we  consider  correctional. 

In  working  with  the  GMIS  printout  for  the  five  States  we  visited,  we  found 
that  some  projects  coded  as  community-based  corrections  projects  did  not  meet 
our  criteria  for  corrections.  Therefore  we  are  probably  overstating  the  amount 
of  funds  applied  to  the  corrections  area  by  the  50  other  SPAs  by  including 
all  projects  coded  as  community-based  corrections  projects.  Because  of  time 
limitations  and  because  of  the  lack  of  suflicient  detail  in  the  printout,  we  did 
not  review  the  information  on  the  individual  projects  selected  to  eliminate  those 
projects  not  in  the  corrections  area.  Also  project  purposes  sometimes  change 
when  the  project  becomes  a  reality  and,  in  the  five  States  we  visited,  these 
changes  caused  SPA  personnel  who  were  familiar  with  the  project  to  revise 
some  of  our  classifications.  Since  we  could  not  visit  each  SPA  to  verify  our 
classifications,  we  did  not  reclassify  any  projects  for  the  50  SPAs. 

Fiscal  year  funds  allocated  to  SPAs  can  be  awarded  in  following  fiscal  years. 
Appendix  IX  shows,  for  each  SPA,  the  percent  of  each  year's  allocated  funds 
that  had  been  awarded  as  of  March  31,  1972.  This  information  was  obtained 
from  reports  submitted  to  LEAA  by  SPAs ;  we  did  not  verify  the  accuracy  of 
the  reported  information.  Also  some  SPAs'  reports  were  not  available  at  LEAA 
headquarters. 

INFORMATION   ON   DISCRETIONARY   AND   NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   GRANTS 

Appendixes  X  and  XI  contain  information  on  the  discretionary  grants  awarded 
to  the  50  SPAs  we  did  not  visit  and  grants  and  contracts  awarded  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  from  fiscal  year  1969  through  1972  appropriated  funds. 

After  March  31,  1972,  the  National  Institute  had  awarded  very  few  grants 
from  funds  for  fiscal  years  1969  through  1972  to  the  five  States  we  visited. 
Therefore  we  did  not  prepare  a  separate  schedule  for  the  five  States. 

COMPLETENESS  OF  FUNDING  INFORMATION  PRESENTED 

We  are  presenting  information  only  on  LEAA  funds  awarded  for  corrections 
projects,  although  several  other  sources  of  funds  are  available  for  the  type 
of  activities  involved.  The  other  sources  of  funds — other  Federal  programs,  State 
and  local  governments,  and  contributions — may  be  assisting  some  corrections 
areas  more  than  others.  LEAA  funds  may  be  compensating  for  the  imbalance  of 
funding  from  the  other  sources. 

We  do  not  plan  to  distribute  this  letter  further  unless  you  agree  or  publicly 
announce  its  contents. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  G.  Dembling, 
Acting  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 
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BLOC  ACTION  GRANTS  ALLOCATED  TO  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  STATE  AWARDS   FOR   CORRECTIONS 
AND  PRETRAIL  DIVERSION  PROJECTS  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1972 


Fiscal  year— 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Status  of  funds  appropriated : 

Funds  allocated..- 

$17, 287, 000 

$35, 920, 000 
34, 930, 361 

$44,781,000 
23, 052, 326 

Funds  awarded 

16, 946, 641 

98 

State  awards  for: 

Corrective  projects: 

Research.... 

Planning 

$175,955 

$278, 946 

219,657 

4,  270,  858 

43  000 

$51,000 
101  928 

377,645 

1,063,752 

Educational  programs,  offenders             .  . 

71,535 

254, 504 

Medical  programs,  offenders.. 

433,749 
25,  246 

1,723,297 

Facilities _.. ,-,---. 

1,557,532 

32,867 

804,  228 
720, 454 

163,467 
31,  764 

Total 

2,215,534 

7, 050, 642 

3, 135,  208 

Percent  of  funds  awarded  to  corrections  projects 

13 

20 
$218,  584 

14 

$208,901 

$320,823 

BLOC  ACTION  GRANTS  ALLOCATED  TO  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS  AND  STATE  AWARDS  FOR  CORRECTIONS  AND 
PRETRIAL  DIVERSION  PROJECTS  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1972 

Fiscal  year- 


Status  of  funds  appropriated : 

Funds  allocated.. $9,877,000  $21,600,000  $24,943,000 

Funds  awarded.... .-. 9,866,600  19,941,366  20,566,915 

Percent  of  allocated  funds  awarded 99.9  92  82 


State  awards  for: 

Corrections  projects: 

Research $27,577  $41,826  $55,790 

Planning.. 6,243  247,658  382,681 

Probation  and  parole _ 28,000  622,744  688,010 

Educational  programs,  offenders 616,241  150, OCO 

Vocational  training  or  assistance,  offenders 94,206  443,037  750,426 

Medical  programs,  offenders 298,152  248,702 

Legal  assistance,  offenders 

Facilities.... 1,610,752  4,015  985  2,801,244 

Assistance  to  corrections  administration 108,792  911,309  83,786 

Total.... 1,875,570  7,196,952  5,160,639 

Percent  of  funds  awarded  to  corrections  projects 19  36  25 

Pretrial  diversion  projects 128,414 
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APPENDIX  III 

BLOC  ACTION  GRANTS  ALLOCATED  TO  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  STATE  AWARDS  FOR  CORRECTIONS 
AND  PRETRIAL  DIVERSIONS  PROJECTS  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1972 


Fiscal  year— 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Status  of  funds  appropriated: 
Funds  allocated 

$4  902  000 

$10, 804, 000 

9,518,803 

88 

$12, 768, 000 
8.648,332 

4!  902',  000 

Percent  of  allocated  funds  awarded 

100 

State  awards  for: 

Corrections  projects: 

Research. 

Planning 

$650,  COO 
811,026 
307, 066 
523,951 
20,000  .. 

$465,  000 

1,281.879 

117,000 

469,377 

Probation  and  parole 

$276  770 

Educational  programs,  offenders.. 

Vocational  training  or  assistance,  offenders 

70,135 
124  345 

Medical  programs,  offenders 

30,000 

Legal  assistance,  offenders 

Facilities 

Assistance  to  corrections  administration 

200,000 
367, 123 

910, 000 
56, 196 

i,"6i5,-882 

Total 

1,068,373 

3,  278,  239 

3. 349. 138 

21 

34 

39 

Pretrial  diversion  projects 

BLOC    ACTION  GRANTS  ALLOCATED  TO  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS  AND  STATE  AWARDS  FOR  CORRECTIONS 
PRETRIAL  DIVERSION  PROJECTS  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1972 

Fiscal  year— 


1971  1972 


Status  of  funds  appropriated: 

Funds  allocated _.  $9,926,000  $20,751,000  $25,129,000 

Fundsawarded 9,547,627  19,953,202  18,359,320 

Percent  of  allocated  funds  awarded 96  96  73 


State  awards  for: 

Corrections  Projects: 

Researcti $365,630 

Planning $431,671 

Probation  and  parole $784,474  1,146,459  2,529,312 

Educational  programs,  offenders _.  260,652  36,830 

Vocational  training  or  assistance,  offenders 116,227  202,908  25,845 

Medical  program,  offenders. 402,539 

Legal  assistance,  offenders 214,270  133,197 

Facilities 361,680  730,396  223,841 

Assistance  to  corrections  administration 122, 112  138,909 


Total 1,262,381  3,444,966  3,519,( 


Percent  of  funds  awarded  to  corrections  projects 13  17 

Pretrial  diversion  projects 
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BLOC  ACTION  GRANTS  ALLOCATED  TO  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  STATE  AWARDS  FOR  CORRECTIONS  AND 
PRETRIAL  DIVERSION  PROJECTS  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1972 


Fiscal  year- 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Status  of  funds  appropriated: 

Funds  allocated.          

$4,150,000 

$8,536,000 

7,743,365 

87 

$10, 433, 000 

Funds  awarded 

4,114,774 

2, 923. 509 

::::            99 

State  awards  for: 

Corrections  projects: 

$33,673  . 

50;  000 
205, 300 

$14, 138 

Planning... 

Probation  and  parole 

158,427 
196,717 
114,962 

17:500 
40, 000 

14,184 

Vocational  training  or  assistance,  offenders 

Medical  programs,  offenders 

Legal  assistance  offenders 

;;".;     5,"o4o" 

20, 654 
50.000 

Facilities 

Assistance  to  corrections  administration 

Total 

663,939 
144,259 

1,102,211 

2,  234,  887 
515,713 

3,950,396 

137, 746 
140,448 

434,670 

Percent  of  funds  awarded  to  corrections  projacts 

Pretrial  diversion  proJ3Cts 

27 
22,723 

51 
44,  370 

15 

PERCENT  OF  FISCAL  YEARS  1970-72  FUNDS  AWARDED  FOR  INDIVIDUAL 
CORRECTIONS  CATEGORIES  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1972 


Cali- 
fornia 

Illinois 

Massachu- 
setts 

Texas 

Virginia 

Research 

Planning 

Probation  and  parole 

4.1 

2.6 
46.1 

0.9 
4.5 
9.4 
5.4 
9.0 
3.8 

"""59.2" 
7.8 

0 

14.5 
30.8 

6.4 

14.5 

.7 

27."6' 

5.5 

4.5 
5.2 
54.2 
3.6 
4.2 
4.9 
4.2  .. 

0.9 
2.2 
16.8 

Educational  programs— Offenders 

Vocational  training  or  assistance— Offenders 

Medical  programs— Offenders 

Legal  assistance— Offenders 

Facilities 

Assistance  to  corrections  administration 

4 
2.6 
17.3 

.2  ... 
20.4 
6.3 

3.1 
4.0 
3.1 

16.0 
3.2 

55.3 
14.6 

Total.. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

APPENDIX  VII 

DISCRETIONARY  ACTION  GRANTS  AWARDED  TO  THE  5  STATES  FOR  CORRECTIONS  AND  PRETRIAL  DIVERSION 
PROJECTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1970-72  AS  OF  DEC.  31.  1972 


California 

Illinois 

Massachu- 
setts 

Texas 

Virginia 

Total 

$13.  325  . 
96,950 
502, 084 

300, 000 

$13,325 

Planning 

Probation  and  parole.. 

Educational  programs— Offenders 

Vocational  training  or  assistance- 

$72,875  . 
573,  289 
264, 138  . 

653, 028 

$107,  405 
346,  398 

277,  230 

$817, 744 

$34,885 

2,  274,  400 
264, 138 

420,579  .. 

196,310 

1,569,917 

Medical  programs — Offenders 

Legal  assistance— Offenders 

Facilities 

""""134,"  736"" 
7,500 

"""52,"500"" 
224, 981 

"'"i83,"i20' 
118,993  .. 

94,  756  . 
470,  455  . 

94,756 

840,  811 

Assistance  to  corrections  administra- 
tion 

13,500 

364,  974 

21,  732  . 

21,732 

Total 

1,054,595 

1.840,811 

1,  540,  436 

621, 828 

663,613 

5,  721,  283 

Note:  This  appendix  does  not  include  certain  1971  discretionary  funds  available  for  corrections  projects  which  were 
allocated  to  the  SPA's  to  be  awarded  In  accordance  with  their  plans  approved  by  LEAA.  Because  these  funds  were  handled 
in  accordance  with  the  bloc  action  grant  procedures,  we  have  included  the  funds  in  the  bloc  action  grant  appendixes. 
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APPENDIX  VIII 
STATUS  OF  CORRECTIONS  AND  PRETRIAL  DIVERSION  PROJECTS  FUNDED  IN  THE  5  STATES  AS  OF  SEPT.  30,  1972 


State  and  fiscal  year 

California: 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Illinois: 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Massachusetts: 

1970 

1971 

1972... 

Texas: 

1970 

1971 

1972... 

Virginia: 

1970 

1971 

1972... 


Number  of  proj- 

Number  of       ects  reporting 

projects  funded         expenditures 


Number  of 
completed 
projects  1 


47 

40 

30 

89 

69 

13 

18 

4 

17 

17 

12 

47 

31 

6 

46 

14 

24 

24 

24 

46 

40 

24 

33 

18 

3 

20 

20 

19 

89 

78 

34 

68 

34 

1 

52 

52 

45 

105 

80 

26 

14 

1  

'  A  proJ3ct  was  considered  comphte  if  the  grantee  reported  projact  expenditures  of  at  laast  90  percent  of  the  project 
award  amount  as  of  Sept.  30, 1972. 


BLOC  ACTION  GRANTS  AWARDED  BY  THE  50  SPA'S  FOR  CORRECTIONS  PROJECTS  FROM 
FISCAL  YEARS  1969-72  FUNDS  AS  OF  MAR.  31,  1972 


State  and  fiscal  year 

Probation 

Parole 

Correctional 
institution 

Community- 
based 
corrections 

Total 

Percent  of 

awarded 

funds 

awarded  to 

corrections 

projects 

Percent  of 

allocated 

funds 

awarded 

Alabama: 

1969.. 

1970.. 

1971. 

$6,706""" 

118,249  .. 

""$3i,"4i7 

$9, 160 
215,202 
97, 638 

■"""$66,"644" 
185, 125 

$9, 160 
319, 369 
401,012 

2 
11 
8 

100 
94 
77 

1972.. 

.0) 

Total... _... 

124,  955 

31,417 

322,000 

251, 169 

729,541  . 

Alaska: 

1969 

75,519.. 
43,344  .. 
205,770.. 

75,  519 
130,  420 
363,  028 

13,  334 

75 
26 
35 
19 

100 

1970 

31,  059 
83,000 

56,  017 
74,  258 

100 

1971. _. 

100 

1972. 

13,334 

7 

Total. 

324, 633 

13,  334 

114,059 

130, 275 

582,301  . 

Arizona: 
1969 

37,200  .. 
50,  938 
99,100  .. 
232,761  -. 

13, 130 
247,  608 
675,  305 
174, 138 

10,  920 
51,481 
111,871 
99,  650 

61,250 
401, 127 
886,276 
506,549  . 

31 
27 
26 

98 

1970. 

1971 

1972.. 

51, 100 

99 
87 
(0 

Total 

419,  999 

51, 100 

1,110,181 

273,  922 

1,855,202  . 

Arkansas: 

1969. 

7,584 
45,270  .. 
36,981 
84, 107 

14, 143 

21,727 
345,  063 
456, 683 
331,  258 

9 

20 
16 
39 

96 

1970 

252, 813 
89, 818 

46,980 
293,  484 
205, 151 

96 

1971.. _.. 

1972. 

36,400 
42,000 

60 
20 

Total 

173,  942 

92,  543 

342, 631 

545, 615 

1,154,731  . 

Colorado: 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972... _.. 

3, 180 
23,032 
171,888 

24, 161 
838 

24,  000 

5,898 
252:769 
418,  422 
31,348 

8,277 
235, 655 
524, 107 
437, 056 

41,  516 

512, 294 

1,138,417 

468,  404 

21 
27 
32 
32 

81 
100 
88 
30 

Total 

198, 100 

48,  999 

708,  437 

1, 205, 095 

2,160,631  . 
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APPENDIX  IX-Continued 

BLOC  ACTION  GRANTS  AWARDED  BY  THE  50  SPA'S  FOR  CORRECTIONS  PROJECTS  FROM 
FISCAL  YEARS  1969-72  FUNDS  AS  OF  MAR.  31,  1972-Continued 


State  and  fiscal  year 

Probation 

Parole 

Correctional 
institution 

Community- 
based 
corrections 

Total 

Percent  of 

awarded 

funds 

awarded  to 

corrections 

projects 

Percent  of 

allocated 

funds 

awarded 

Connecticut: 

1969 

"""$85:980'" 
121,704 

""$n:i6o" 

30,688 

$33,520 
142,  573 
304,  523 

$33,  520 

548,047 

2,  455,  770 

9 

20 
54 

100 

1970 _. 

1971 

1972. ::.::: 

$308,  394 
1,  998,  855 

100 
82 
C) 

Total 

207,684 

41,  788 

480, 616 

2,  307,  249 

3,037,337  . 

Delaware: 

1969 _ 

100 

1970... 

600  .. 

20, 168 
180, 342 

39,  900 
111,706 

60,  668 
220,  048 

12 
15 

96 

1971..._ 

1972 

99 
0) 

Total 

600  .. 

128,510 

151,606 

280,  716  . 

District  of  Columbia: 
1969... 

7,  279 
137,496 
225,  726 
412,873 

7,279 
245.  360 
628,  232 
412,873 

7 
31 
41 
47 

98 

1970 

'  "20,651":: 

87,213 
402,  506 

100 

1971 

1972 

100 
48 

Total 

20,651  .. 

783,  374 

489.  719 

1,293.744  . 

Rorida : 

1969 

80.  738 
479.  077 
179.  Onq 
840,  000 

25,  ono 

948.  781 

1,  842,  209 

240,  000 

105,  7.38 
1.521.673 
3,182.034 
1,080.000 

14 
29 
50 
89 

100 

1970... 

1971 

1972..... 

93.815  . 
784,  181 

"376:635" 

94 
51 
8 

Total 

877,  996 

376,  635 

1,  578,  824 

3,  055.  990 

5.  889.  445  . 

Georeia: 
1969 

33,388  . 

33, 388 

6 

100 

1970 

0) 

1971 

1972 

450,  467 
372,821  .. 

7,500 

1,  096, 190 
653,  748  . 

81,  560 

1,  636.  717 
1,  026,  569 

22 
53 

90 
19 

Total 

823,  288 

7,500 

1,  783,  326 

81,  560 

2,696,674  . 

Hawaii: 

1969 

100 

1970..... 

1971 

1972 

8,348 
6,500 

1,228 
6,000 

182,  918 
62, 940 

215,  342 
61,512 

407,  836 
136,  952 

56 
35 

93 
26 
0) 

Total... . 

14,  848 

7,228 

245,  858 

276,  854 

544,788  . 

Idaho: 

1969. 

.............. 

94.  517 
27,351  .. 

"-"96:64i- 
27, 807 

7,  566  . 
68, 124  . 
302.  375 
176.  577 

7,566 
176,  335 
598,  889 
234,  803 

8 
26 
47 
26 

100 

1970 

1971 

1972 : 

"""i74:i9o" 

30,875 

95 
65 
52 

Total  .. 

133,  438 

124,  488 

554,  642 

205,065 

1,017,593  . 



Indiana: 

1969 

1970..... 

8,257  .. 
93,0?0  .. 
362,829  .. 
17,665  -. 

45,092 
354,  365 
688, 921 
118,  370 

14,  068 

953,  291 

1, 101,  840 

50, 123 

67,  417 

1,  400,  676 

2, 153,  590 

186, 158 

12 
31 
30 
14 

94 
98 

1971 

73 

1972 

11 

Total 

481,771  .. 

1.206.748 

2, 119,  322 

3,807,841  . 

Iowa: 

1969 

1970 

i2,"o6o":: 

65,544  .. 
13,862  .. 

21. 000 
141.511 
622,006 

55,  549 

33,  738 
364,  859 
480,911 
718,  767 

54,  738 

518,  370 

1, 168,  461 

788, 178 

17 
20 
25 
68 

,S 

1971 

1972 .::::: 

99 
18 

Total 

91,406  .. 

840, 066 

1,  598,  275 

2,529,747  . 

. 



See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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BLOC  ACTION  GRANTS  AWARDED  BY  THE  50  SPA'S  FOR  CORRECTIONS  PROJECTS  FROM 
FISCAL  YEARS  1969-72  FUNDS  AS  OF  MAR.  31,  1972-Continuecl 


State  and  fiscal  year 

Probation 

Correctional 
Parole      institution 

Community- 
based 
corrections 

Total 

Percent  of 

awarded 

funds 

awarded  to 

corrections 

projects 

Percent  of 

allocated 

funds 

awarded 

Kansas: 

1969 --. 

1970. 

1971..- 

1972 

$28, 850 
102, 834 
360,  459 
50,000  .. 

$30, 000           $6, 978 

58,112          168,516 

66,  290         361,  344 

113,929 

$21,920 
353,  408 
191,  244 

$87,748 
682,  870 
979,  337 
163,  929 

34 
33 
32 
22 

94 
99 
74 
15 

542, 143 

154,  402         650, 767 

566,  572 

1,913,884  . 

Kentucky: 

1969 

1970                    -  - 

93,'626'!; 

553,635  -- 

40,077 

292,562 

70, 838 
182,012 
425, 722 

110,915 

568,  200 

1,  540,  354 

450,  000 

28 
20 
34 
38 

100 
100 

1971      

560,997 

74 

1972                 

450,000  . 

17 

Total 

647,261  -- 

1  343,636 

678,  572 

2,669,469  . 

Louisiana: 
1969 

29,286 

17. 160 
279, 112 
313.  560 
295.  955 

46,446 

734,  273 

2,679,937 

1,  396, 470 

10 
22 
43 
37 

100 

1970       

75,760  - 
393,807  -- 
53,659  .- 

379,401 

99 

1971 

1,972,570 

---_ 1,046,856 

86 

1972     -- 

47 

Total 

523,226  -. 

1,428,113 

905, 787 

4,857,126  . 

Maine: 
1969 

3,000  - 
4,293  -- 
79,043  - 

10, 761 

13,761 
61,774 
525,  225 
36, 129 

12 
5 

99 

57,481 

97 

1971       

374,291 

71, 891 
8,147 

92 

1972 

27,982 

34 

Total 

86,336  -- 

--.- 470,415 

80.038 

636.889  . 

■ 

Maryland: 

1969     

19,796 

17. 696 

448. 650 

1, 404. 990 

37. 492 

566.  740 

1.467,903 

i 

99 

1970                 

118,090 

99 

1971 

19,811  .. 

.         43,102 

94 

1972 

0) 

Total 

19,811  - 

180, 988 

1,871.336 

2, 072, 135  . 

Michigan: 

16,300  - 
62,834  - 
646,269  -- 
41, 600 

16.300 
1,711,080 
5,302,139 
3,079,719 

4 

33 
65 

94 

1970 

331  809 

1.  316, 437 
2.202,311 
1,706,770 

% 

1971                 

2,453,559 

94 

1972 

72,  000      1, 259,  349 

24 

Total.. 

767,003 

72,000      4.044,717 

5,225,518 

10,109,238  . 

... 



Minnesota: 

1970 ----- 

:         82,'408"- 
185,630  - 
79,423  -. 

, 33,045 

212,034 

27, 203 
276,737 
837, 126 
415,846 

60,248 

571,179 

1,  559,  321 

2.187,645 

14 
74 

98 
98 

1971 

536  565 

95 

1972 

1,692,376 

35 

Total 

347,461  .. 

2,474,020 

1,556,912 

4,378,393  . 

Mississippi: 

:'""'6i;335':: 

30,205  .. 

19,215  . 
143  303 

19,215 

204,658 
958, 860 

27 

100 

99 

1971                 

621,437 

307.218 

86 

1972 

0) 

Total-- 

91,560  .. 

783,955 

307.218 

1,182,733  . 

Missouri: 

1969 

48,844  .. 
267,393  .. 

:    mi:: 

94,781 

29,000 

109, 882 

1,248,8% 

776,863 

172,625 

799,317 

3,713.8% 

2,528,407 

11 

45 
40 

100 

1970 

422,042 

99 

1971 

1,9%,  335 

86 

1972 

804  021 

61 

Total 

.    1,732,425  .. 

-. 3,317,179 

2,164,641 

7,214,245  , 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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BLOC  ACTION  GRANTS  AWARDED  BY  THE  50  SPA'S  FOR  CORRECTIONS  PROJECTS  FROM 
FISCAL  YEARS  1969-72  FUNDS  AS  OF  MAR.  31,  1972— Continued 


State  and  fiscal  year 

Probation 

Parole 

Correctional 
institution 

Community- 
based 
corrections 

Total 

Percent  of 

awarded 

funds 

awarded  to 

corrections 

projects 

Percent  of 

allocated 

funds 

awarded 

Montana: 
1969 

$7,442  . 
41,170 
72,420  . 

$9, 436 
50, 150 
74,  584 
4,509 

'"""$42,"989' 
245, 282 
18,959 

$16, 878 
136,987 
392, 286 
30,938 

17 
20 
32 
10 

100 

1970 

1971 

$2,678 

100 
75 

1972 

7,470 

19 

Total 

121,032 

10, 148 

138,679 

307,230 

577,089  . 

Nebraska: 

1969          

225  . 
24,211  . 
158,  643  . 

6,011 
25,  138 
378,  965 

6,236 
59,  759 
629,  260 
20,  000 

4 
5 

25 
4 

98 

1970 

10,410 
91,  652 
20,  000 

99 

1971 

91 

1972 

14 

Total 

.        183,  079  . 

410,114 

122,  062 

715,  255 

Nevada: 
1969 

3,000 

34,  608 
132,  883 

35,  954 

3,000 
46,  210 
686,  095 
41, 187  . 

3 
10 
75 

96 

1970 

10,702  . 
.        239, 984 
5,  233  . 

900 
273,  329 

91 

1971            

39,  800 

79 

1972 

(0 

Total 

.        255, 919 

39,899 

206,  445 

274,  229 

776.  492 

New  Hampshire: 
1969 

99 

1970            

31,  300 
86,  282 
15,  406  . 

21,  400 
1,000 

38, 190 
131,761 
69,  208 

17,610 
119,931 
19,  300 

108.  500 
338,  974 
103.  914 

16 
26 
15 

96 

1971 

84 

1972 

41 

Total 

132,  988 

22,  400 

239, 159 

156,841 

551,  388  . 

New  Jersey: 
1969 

93,039 
296,  469 
858,  300 

..      93.039 
1.891,558 
3,  726,  823 

11 

30 
41 

100 

1970            

367,422 
78,  458 

108,  314 
66, 129 

■"i;ii9:353- 

2,  723,  936 

97 

1971      .  _ 

68 

1972            

(0 

Total 

445,  880 

174,  443 

1,  247,  808 

3,  843,  289 

5,711,420  . 

.   -   . 

New  Mexico: 

1969            - 

13!  345  ; 
52,  959  . 

650 
11,017 
136,  686 

75,166" 

26,  942 

7,958 
99,  528 
216,  587 

7 

10 
13 

98 

1970 

100 

1971 

71 

1972 

(') 

Total 

73,  612  . 

148,  353 

102, 108 

324,073  . 

New  York: 

1969 

1970              

.    2,313,042 
216,877  . 
960, 217 

293, 699 

1,420,458 
7,  597,  814 

1,613,634 

4,155,375 

199,989 

5, 640, 833 
11,970,066 
2,719.633 
1,638,575 

8:: 
8:-. 

1971 

1,559,427  . 

1972            

1,638,575  . 

Total 

.    3.490,136 

1,853,125 

10,656,847 

5,968,998 

21,969,107  . 

North  Carolina: 

1969             

19, 981 
89, 640 
425, 871 

19,981 
359,015 
910.584 

4 
8 
10 

88 

1970 

132,213  . 
5,368  . 

137, 162 
479, 345 

100 

1971    

96 

1972 

2 

Total 

137,581  . 

616, 507 

535, 492 

1,289,580  . 

North  Dakota: 
1969 

6,000  . 
38.065 
55, 277 

4,865 

6,000 
177,121 
135,913 
20, 865 

6 
29 
13 

4 

99 

1970... 

9,222  . 

129,834 
80, 636 
16, 000 

99 

1971 

1972... 

71 
32 

Total 

..       9,222  . 

104, 207 

225, 470 

339,899  .. 



See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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BLOC  ACTION  GRANTS  AWARDED  BY  THE  50  SPA'S  FOR  CORRECTIONS  PROJECTS  FROM 
FISCAL  YEARS  1969-72  FUNDS  AS  OF  MAR.  31,  1972— Continued 


State  and  fiscal  year 

Probation 

Parole 

Correctional 
institut'on 

Community- 
based 
corrections 

Total 

Percent  of 

awarded 

funds 

awarded  to 

corrections 

projects 

Percent  of 

allocated 

unds 

awarded 

Ohio: 

.■""$13'oV7'70""" 
.       471,433  .. 

""$1647792" 

$135,923  . 
1,597,076 
2, 053, 581 

$135,923  . 
2,340,692  . 
4, 482, 185  . 

0) 

1970 

$466, 054 
1,957,171 

0) 

1971 

0) 

1972 

0) 

Total 

...    602,203 

164, 792 

3, 768, 580 

2,423,225 

6,958,800  . 

■ 

Oklahoma: 
1969 

30,000  . 
!'""3S7,"896'" 

3,000  . 
275,300 
270, 808 
347,000  . 

33, 000 
638,082 
1,092,912 
347,000  . 

11 
29 
28 

100 

1970 

1971 

1972 

825" 

362,782 
453, 383 

95 
84 
0) 

-        397,896 

825 

896, 108 

816, 165 

2,110,994  . 

Oregon: 

1969 

:"'""25."373':: 

34,843  .. 
5,000  .. 

7,500 
563,763 
709,614 
28,860 

9,494 
121,069 
589, 626 
85,874 

16,994 
710,205 
1,334,083 
119,734  . 

7 

40 
42 

100 
97 

1971             

84 

1972 

0) 

Total 

65,216  -. 

1,309,737 

806,063 

2,181,016  . 

Pennsylvania: 

39,958  .. 
.       482,926  .. 
-        569,376  .. 
.        175,574  . 

108,357 

258, 960 

1,123,820 

18,538 
534, 335 
730,713 

166.853 
1,276,221 
2,423,909 

175,574 

12 
12 
20 
28 

99 

1970 

1971 

99 
53 

1972          

2 

Total 

.    1,267,834  .. 

1,491,137 

1,283,586 

4,042,557  . 

. 

Rhode  Island: 
1969 

50,000  .. 
'. i8,'433'."; 

50,000 
180,744 
310,731 
102, 444 

45 
20 
18 
15 

100 

1970 

1971 

1972.-.. 

62,474 
141,  354 

118,270 
150,944 
102, 444 

100 
90 
31 

Total 

68,433  .. 

203,828 

371,658 

643,919  . 

South  Carolina: 

1969... 

7,423  .. 
13,140.. 
21,256  .. 

8,850  .. 

9,188  . 
272,947 
65,015 
45, 511 

16,611 
306, 876 
122)751 
119,311 

5 

13 
3 
4 

100 

1970              .      - 

20, 789 
36,480 
64,950 

100 

1971 

95 

1972 

49 

Total 

50,669  .. 

392,661 

122,219 

565,549  . 

SouthDal<ota:3 
1969 

:"4,'252,'259"' 
.  12,027,558 

"'120" 

728 

5,048  . 
8,214,098 
264,211 

5,048  . 
12,487,220  . 
14,843,847  . 

20,743 
2,551,350 

1971 

1972 

Tennessee: 

1969     

-         i2;325".': 
.        749,333. 

91,966. 
633, 409 
953,665 

91.966 

715,990 

1,912,518 

19 
21 
30 

100 

1970 

70,  256 
209,  520 

94 

1971.    

90 

1972 

0) 

Total 

761,658.. 

1, 679, 040 

279,  776 

2,720,474  . 

Utah: 
1969 

21,673. 
65,922 
53,410.. 
106,  606  . 

5,  285  . 
104,075 
33,  871 
62,607 

26, 958 
487,  056 
239,  554 
300,  340 

22 
56 
14 
35 

98 

1970... 

1971     .  . 

54,304 

262,755 
152,  273 
131, 127 

87 
89 

1972 

36 

Total 

247,  611 

54,  304 

205,  838 

546, 155 

1, 053,  908  . 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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BLOC  ACTION  GRANTS  AWARDED  BY  THE  50  SPA'S  FOR  CORRECTIONS  PROJECTS  FROM 
FISCAL  YEARS  1969-72  FUNDS  AS  OF  IVIAR.  31,  1972— Continued 


State  and  fiscal  year 

Probation 

Parole 

Correctional 
institution 

Community- 
based 
corrections 

Total 

Percent  of 

awarded 

funds 

awarded  to 

corrections 

projects 

Percent  of 

allocated 

funds 

awarded 

Vermont: 

1969 

$9,360.. 

:     r,:\U:: 

$12,157 
33.  764 

136. 026 
26.000 

$21.  517 
101. 438 
191.  227 
49.886 

22 
20 
24 
10 

99 

i?!?;;;;:;:::;:::;: 

$28,718 
41,  095 
23.886 

100 
86 

1972 

47 

Total 

62,422.. 

207, 947 

93.699 

364.068. 

Washington: 

im.'.V.'".""'."'. 

1972 

: eo.'ssi""' 

113, 105 
286.  423 

•■■■20.-i80" 
616.  362 
102,  661 

19. 773 
231.626 
522. 925 
657.  760 

8,200 
449. 970 
623,  079 
739,  404 

27.973 

762. 627 

1.  875.  471 

1,786,248 

(»)" 

Total 

460,  379 

739,  203 

1.432.084 

1,820,653 

4,452,319  . 

West  Virginia: 

1970 

: fi';: 

..... 

19.472 
342.  205 
278,997 

2,306 
223  949 
134, 123 

21,778 
593,741 
440, 196 

10 
37 
20 

98 
99 

1971     

65 

1972 

5 

Total    

54,663  .. 

640. 674 

360, 378 

1. 055, 715  . 

Wisconsin: 
1969 

28,  386  .. 
9,689 
1, 113,  736  .. 
16,  000  .. 

14. 000 
188,635 
712, 154 
165, 162 

3,933 
207, 143 
525.  797 
225.  417 

46, 319 

480, 179 

2.  351.  687 

406.  579 

9 
13 
32 
12 

99 

1970 

1971 

— 74,"7i2- 

95 
90 

1972 

34 

Total 

1,167.611 

74.  712 

1,079,951 

962.  290 

3,  284.  764  . 

"'•Si: 

1970 

720  .. 
4,500  .. 
16,742  .. 

25,'225"' 
144,201 

""■"50."000' 
153, 148 

720 
79, 725 
314,091 

1 

16 
36 

100 
100 

1971 

94 

1972 

(1) 

Total 

21,962  .. 

169, 426 

203, 148 

394,536  . 

American  Samoa— No 

awards  reported. 
Guam: 

1969 

1970 

42,022". 
139,531  . 

20, 000 

20. 000 
42. 022 
139.  531 
58.500  . 

50 
22 
56 

100 
100 

1971 

86 

1972 

58,  500 

0) 

Total 

181,  553 

78, 500 

260.053  . 

Puerto  Rico: 

1969... 

1970 

1971 

1972 

: 83,200  "" 

31.  737 

'69639" 
77,  478 

84, 078 
78,  438 
688.  733 

27, 891 
995,686 
863, 191 

111.969 
1.226,963 
1.661.139 

34 
50 
47 

100 
99 
74 
4 

114.937 

147. 117 

851.  249 

1,886,768 

3.000.071  . 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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BLOC  ACTION  GRANTS  AWARDED  BY  THE  50  SPA'S  FOR  CORRECTIONS  PROJECTS  FROM 
FISCAL  YEARS  1969-72  FUNDS  AS  OF  MAR.  31,  1972— Continued 


State  and  fiscal  year 

Probation 

Correctional 
Parole      institution 

Community- 
based 
corrections 

Total 

Percent  of 

awarded 

funds 

awarded  to 

corrections 

projects 

Percent  of 

allocated 

funds 

award  d 

Virgin  Islands: 

1969 

100 

1970 

$S,  000  . . 

':: $75,'000" 

$10, 000 

$91, 000 
110,000 

46 
44 

100 

1971 

20,  000 

90, 000 

91 

1972. 

16 

Total.. 

26,000  ... 

165,000 

10,000 

201,000 

1  No  SPA  prepared  financial  report  available  at  LEAA  headquarters. 

2  GMIS  data  incorrectly  shows  the  SPA  awards  for  corrections  projects  because  the  proper  fiscal  year  funds  could  not  be 
identified  for  all  projects. 

3  Financial  reports  submitted  by  SPA  indicate  that  the  information  for  the  State  should  be  as  follows: 

South  Dakota: 

1969 $5,048 $5,048  5 

1970. $12,683  $120        94,287      $20,743      127,833  21 

1971 10,830  728      264,211        93,377      369,146  39 

1972.. 


100 


Total 23,513 


363,546      114,120      502,027 


DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS  AWARDED  TO  50  SPA'S  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1969  THROUGH  1972 
AS  OF  MAR.  31,  1972 


Probation 


Parole 


Correctional 
institution 


Community- 
based 
corrections 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Colorado. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee.. 


$29, 162 


138, 637 
'  24,'85'6" 


84,  315 
"88,521" 


7.923 


$561, 957 
224. 580 
293. 835 
331,274 

52, 602 
261, 357 

60, 092 

958, 397 

1,162,895 

507, 367 


402,477 
326, 509 
7,500 
242, 489 
522,086 
330, 040 
327,067 
237, 630 
691, 907 
25, 000 
1, 098, 750 
272, 053 

"'2i4,'836' 
108, 983 
371,  281 
252, 330 
394, 370 
529, 878 
538, 153 
8,000 

1,  521,  572 
340, 000 
920,  884 
102, 637 
331, 450 

1, 070, 499 


$229, 049 

163,970 

258, 422 

68, 587 

246, 306 

399,  594 

427,730 

3,090,000 

912,141 

322, 114 

149,775 

4,421 

86,  095 

298, 660 

""'293,'2i6' 
610, 561 

""665,"384' 
931,377 

50, 735 
250, 000 
421,294 

64,929 
490, 056 
100,  000 

53, 990 
551,210 

52, 925 

1, 348, 846 

597, 101 

"'"807,"i8i" 
288, 131 
202, 485 
915, 697 
81,673 
364, 433 


375, 371 


$1,271,120 
462, 292 
942,882 
399,861 
543, 070 
968, 175 
507,  262 

4,075,797 

2,321,855 
829,481 
157,775 
661,811 
597,  847 
330, 336 
508,761 
962, 300 

1,356,821 
327,067 

1,003,514 

1,925,732 
442,731 

1,348,750 
842, 050 
89,779 
704, 892 
254, 363 
425,  271 
803,  640 
625,  548 

2, 206, 718 

1, 135, 254 
8,000 

2,816,774 
928, 131 

1, 433, 036 

1, 676,  579 
421,  883 

1,770,447 
118, 839 

1, 066, 518 
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DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS  AWARDED  TO  50  SPA'S  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1969  THROUGH  1972 
AS  OF  MAR.  31,  1972 


Correctional 
institution 


Community- 


Utah $84,000 $6,500  $255,003  $345,503 

Vermont. _ 6,500  126,832  133.332 


$84,000   .  . 

S6.  500 

6:500 

111,850  

325,  000 

400,030 

257  338 

825,000 

Washington _.. 111,850  400,030  259,547  771,427 

WestVirglnia 325,000 257,338  49,000  631,338 

Wisconsin 825,000 147,863  972,863 

Wyoming- 76,892  76,892 

Puerto  Rico $50,000                8,000  139,145  207,145 

Virgin  Islands.... 743,375  20,000  763.375 


Total 7,921,060  540,308       17,465,628       17,247,741         43,174,737 


GMIS  did  not  contain  any  corrections  projacts  for  American  Samoa  and  Guam. 


FUNDS  AWARDED  FOR  CORRECTIONS  PROJECTS  BY  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1969  THROUGH  1972  AS  OF  MAR.  31,  1972 

Community- 
Correctional  based 
Fiscal  year                               Probation                   Parole             institution            corrections  Total 


1969 

$68,353 

$11,  540 

$117,222 
308, 667 
629,641 
964,  626 

$14,650 
19,848 
327, 510 
150, 004 

$211, 765 

1970 

21,  706 

350, 221 

1971 

349  060 

236,727 
220, 685 

1  542,938 

1972 :: 

177,  829 

1,  513, 144 

Total 

616,948 

468, 952 

2,  020, 156 

512,012 

3,618,068 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  While  the  GAO  study  did  not  evaluate  programs 
but  rather  was  concerned  with  funding  approaches,  defects  do  appear 
in  the  current  operation  of  LEAA.  One  defect  which  becomes  clear  is 
the  failure  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  to 
define  the  term  "corrections."  Obviously,  this  is  a  crucial  definition, 
since  part  E  funding,  as  provided  in  existing  law  (42  U.S.C.  3750), 
is  for  the  purposes  of  "construction,  acquisition,  and  renovation  of 
correctional  institutions  and  facilities,  and  the  improvement  of  cor- 
rectional programs  and  practices." 

Moreover,  inasmuch  as  part  C  funds  are  also  available  for  correc- 
tions, although  not  specifically  required  to  be  used  for  such  purposes, 
the  same  problem  of  lack  of  definition  applies  with  equal  force  to 
part  C.  I  would  note,  in  passing,  that  the  administration  proposal  is 
also  silent  on  the  definition  of  "corrections." 

Because  of  this  lack  of  definition,  projects  only  peripherally  in- 
volved with  corrections  are  designated  as  such  and  thus  made  eligible 
for  utilization  of  part  E  funds,  to  the  detriment,  I  would  suggest,  of 
the  needs  of  those  which  are  legitimately  denominated  as  corrections 
endeavors  and  as  to  which  the  Congress,  by  passage  of  part  E,  indi- 
cated its  particular  emphasis. 

Another  problem  which  appears  in  the  GAO  study  is  the  failure  by 
the  States,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  to  in  fact  award  the  funds  they 
receive  as  bloc  grants.  Thus,  as  of  December  81,  1972,  California  had 
allocated  only  51  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1972  bloc  grant  funds  re- 
ceived ;  in  Virginia,  the  figure  was  28  percent. 
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Compounding  the  problem  of  lack  of  utilization  of  funds  is  the  fact 
that  in  some  States,  at  least,  corrections  apparently  is  being  under- 
funded, even  by  the  measure  of  part  E  alone.  Thus,  in  California,  as 
of  December  31,  1972,  only  14  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1972  bloc 
grants  had  been  allocated  to  corrections ;  in  Virginia,  the  figure  is  15 
percent. 

I  realize  that  this  issue  of  funding  is  a  most  complex  one,  but  I  must 
dwell  on  it  for  a  moment  to  further  demonstrate  the  underfunding  of 
corrections.  As  you  know,  part  E  specifically  sets  aside  a  certain  per- 
centage for  corrections — approximately  16%  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriated for  LEAA.  But  this  is  not  the  limit  of  available  resources 
for  corrections,  since  part  C,  the  conduit  of  almost  all  of  the  remaining 
831/^  percent  of  LEAA  funds,  may  also  be  used  for  corrections. 

Thus,  if  only  14  percent  of  California's  LEAA  bloc  grants — which 
is  the  sum  of  both  part  C  and  part  E  bloc  grants — is  being  allocated 
to  corrections,  this  means  that  no  part  C  funds  are  being  used  at  all. 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  in  contravention  of  42  LLS.C.  3750a (3),  one 
of  the  criteria  established  for  part  E  funding,  which  requires  that  the 
application  incorporated  in  the  State  plan : 

Provides  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  availability  of  funds  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  not  reduce  the  amount  of  funds  under  subchapter  III  of  this  chapter 
which  a  State  would  in  the  absence  of  funds  under  this  subchapter,  allocate  for 
purposes  of  this  part . . . 

Rather  than  part  E  having  accomplished  an  increase  over  and  above 
what  would  have  been  funded  under  part  C,  it  seems  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  removing  part  C  as  a  source  of  funding  for  State  and  local 
corrections  programs. 

Now,  to  be  fair,  I  want  to  point  out  that  this  situation — which  exists 
in  California  and  Virginia — is  made  somewhat  hazy  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  these  two  States  had  not  completed  distribution  of  all  their 
fiscal  year  1972  funds,  and  thus  the  percentage  figures  could  change 
once  all  distribution  of  bloc  grants  is  completed.  Moreover,  in  the 
three  other  States  studied  by  GAO,  this  situation  did  not  pertain,  the 
distributions  for  corrections  in  fiscal  year  1972  being  23  percent  in 
Illinois,  38.7  percent  in  Massachusetts,  and  19  percent  in  Texas. 

In  light  of  these  apparent  difficulties  in  getting  LEAA  funds  to  cor- 
rections programs,  I  would  suggest  to  the  subcommittee  two  steps  it 
might  take.  First,  facing  the  reality  that  the  existence  of  part  E  prob- 
ably will  inevitably  result  in  some  diminution  of  funding  of  correc- 
tions through  part  C,  the  percentage  figure  of  the  amount  allocable 
to  part  E,  which  is  provided  in  42  LLS.C.  3768,  should  be  raised  from 
20  to  30  percent. 

Second,  the  term  "corrections"  should  be  defined  statutorily.  One 
possible  definition  would  be : 

Any  program  or  activity  which  addresses  the  neeeds  of  individuals  who  have 
been  processed  through  the  courts  for  a  criminal  or  quasi-criminal  offense, 
whether  or  not  convicted  thereof,  or  as  to  whom  such  processing  has  been 
deferred  or  terminated  by  reason  of  participating  in  a  program  or  activity  desig- 
nated as  an  appropriate  alternative  to  such  processing. 

l^Hiile  this  definition  is  not  perfect,  I  believe  it  would  adequately 
cover  the  programs  ranging  from  pretrial  diversion  through  probation, 
incarceration,  and  parole,'to  assistance  to  ex-offenders.  It  would  also 
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cover  such  alternatives  to  the  criminal  process  as  drug  addicts'  reha- 
bilitation center  and  alcoholics  detoxification  centers. 

ADDITIONS    TO    PART    E 

As  the  chairman  knows,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  sponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation, my  subcommittee  has  before  it  the  Parole  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973.  Title  II  of  this  bill  amends  part  E  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  by  requiring  the  establishment  of  due 
process  parole  procedures  as  a  condition  precedent  to  receiving  part 
E  funds.  I  would  of  course  be  gratified  to  see  this  title  engrafted  onto 
the  bill  which  this  subcommittee  reports  out. 

In  addition,  I  think  there  are  other  criteria  or  guidelines  which 
could  well  be  added — for  example,  a  requirement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  code  of  prisoners'  rights,  such  as  that  proposed  by  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 

Wliile  I  think  the  establishment  of  criteria  of  this  nature  would 
be  a  welcome  improvement  to  part  E,  I  recognize  that  pragmatically 
their  addition  to  the  legislation  which  the  subcommittee  will  report 
out  is  a  dubious  exercise.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  be  retained 
throughout  the  process  of  congressional  consideration  and,  even  if 
they  did  succeed  in  getting  through  this  subcommittee,  they  would 
be  stricken  at  some  later  point.  This  probably  would  be  a  harmful 
result  and  would  make  our  work  that  much  more  difficult  in  achieving 
meaningful  prison  reform. 

Thus,  while  I  would  suggest  such  action  for  the  consideration  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  will  of  course  be  happy  to  assist  in  any  way  I  can, 
I  recognize  the  wisdom  of  deferring  such  action  to  a  later  date. 

However,  there  is  one  provision  which  I  would  like  to  recommend 
for  adoption,  no  matter  the  nature  of  the  bill  reported.  This  concerns 
the  applicability  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  This  act,  sections  276  and  the  following 
of  title  40  of  the  United  States  Code,  required  that  the  prevailing  wage 
be  paid  to  all  individuals  engaged  in  construction  work  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  by  virtue  of  contract. 

Notwithstanding  the  seemingly  broad  coverage  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  it  does  not  apply  to  LEAA  activities.  By  letter  of  March  28, 
1973,  Mr.  Dean  Pohlenz,  Assistant  Administrator  of  LEAA,  has 
informed  me: 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  applies  only  to  Federal 
construction  authorized  by  legislation  which  incorporates  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
by  reference.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular  No.  A-102  of 
September  8,  1972,  Attachment  O,  page  5,  requires  the  inclusion  of  a  provision 
for  compliance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in  grant  programs  only  "[w]hen  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  grant  program's]  legislation  .  .  ."  Since  LEAA's  legis- 
lation does  not  incorporate  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it's 
regulations  do  not  apply  to  construction  projects  using  LEAA  funds.  This  office 
has  also  contacted  the  Department  of  Labor  and  they  concur  with  our 
conclusions  .  .  . 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  should  apply  to  LEAA-funded  activities, 
which  do,  pursuant  to  existing  42  U.S.C.  3750b,  provide  for  grants 
to  be  made  for  the  construction  and  renovation  of  correctional  institu- 
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tions  and  facilities.  A  like  provision  concerning  construction  is  in- 
cluded in  H.K.  5613,  in  section  303(b). 

My  reason  for  urgino;  applicability  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  currently  being  constructed  in  one  Southwestern 
State,  a  center  for  continuing  education  in  criminal  justice.  This  insti- 
tute  is  being  built  by  the  State  Department  of  Corrections  and  will 
be  operated  by  the  department  along  with  a  State  university. 

The  builders  of  this  edifice  are  prison  inmates,  to  whom  have  been 
allocated  $140,000,  figured  at  a  pay  rate  of  $4.07  per  day  for  an  8- 
hour  working  day,  for  a  4-day  work-week.  This  comes  out  to  wages 
of  50  cents  an  hour,  a  rate  of  payment  perhaps  common  in  the  sweat- 
shops at  the  turn  of  the  century  but  certainly  unacceptable  today. 

In  addition,  I  am  informed  that  a  State  prison  is  also  being  built 
in  the  same  State  with  inmate  labor.  The  cost  of  the  prison  is  figured 
at  $2.5  million,  but  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  $8  million  were 
the  inmates  paid  the  prevailing  wage.  Again,  LEAA  funding  is 
involved. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Federal  Government  should  be  in  a  position 
of  participating  in  this  exploitation  of  inmate  labor.  If  men  confined 
in  prisons  are  to  be  working  on  federally  assisted  projects,  they  should 
be  paid  the  prevailing  wage  at  least. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Government  should  be  in  the 
position  of  funding  projects  which  use  cheap  labor,  creating  an  un- 
matchably  competitive  labor  pool  for  workers  in  the  free  world. 

Consequently,  I  recommend  the  inclusion  of  the  following  language 
in  whatever  legislation  is  reported  by  the  subcommittee.  This  lan- 
guage, I  w^ould  note,  is  analogous  to  section  1232b  of  title  20,  which 
makes  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  applicable  to  construction  projects  assisted 
under  Federal  education  programs.  The  language  follows : 

All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors,  or 
grantees  on  all  construction  and  minor  remodeling  projects  assisted  under  any 
applicable  program  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  and  minor  remodeling  in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  this  section,  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  and  section  276c  of  Title  40. 

CONCLUSION 

In  brief  summary,  I  would  urge  rejection  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Kevenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973.  I  further  urge  retention  of  part  E,  as 
amended  by  the  suggested  changes  I  have  offered.  I  think  this  subcom- 
mittee, acting  in  accordance  with  these  suggestions,  will  help  to  ensure 
a  growing  and  more  effective  Federal  role  in  the  urgent  area  of  cor- 
rections reform. 

Chairman  Eodino.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  but  that  the  experience  that  you,  as  chairman  of  your 
subcommittee,  have  brought  to  bear  here  this  morning,  is  going  to  be  of 
immense  value  to  us  as  we  consider  this  revenue-sharing  proposal.  I 
think  your  analyses  are  very  sharp  and  cogently  presented  by  your 
statement,  and  we  are  going  to  pay  close  attention  to  your 
recommendations. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  several  questions,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  that  are 
rather  specific.  One,  you  mention  the  suggestion  that  Congress  insure 
the  applicability  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  LEAA  projects.  I,  for 
one,  believe,  that  this  is  certainly  a  valid  question  for  consideration 
by  this  committee. 

Would  you  happen  to  know  if  organized  labor  has  taken  a  position 
concerning  this  problem,  and  then  can  you  in  some  way  give  me  your 
own  comments  as  to  LEAA's  failure  to  have  done  anything  in  this 
area  while,  I  know,  Davis-Bacon  is  being  applied  to  educational 
programs. 

Mr.  Kastexmeier.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  conducted,  at  staff  level, 
inquiries  with  the  AFL-CIO.  While  I  don't  think  they  have  a  public 
position,  I  am  confident,  from  these  discussions,  as  I  understand  them, 
that  if  the  chairman  were  to  direct  an  inquiry  of  the  AFL-CIO,  they 
would  indicate  their  support  for  the  recommendation  I  have  made. 

And  the  recommendation  I  make  grows  out  of  a  need  felt  to  accord 
prison  labor  what  it  is,  in  fact,  entitled  to.  I  think  eventually  the 
States,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government,  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
individuals  what  they  are  worth. 

One  of  the  problems — this  is  sort  of  a  social  problem  within  correc- 
tions— is  that  the  individuals  involved,  who  are  removed  from  their 
families,  cannot  even  earn  enough  in  prison  to  support  them.  While 
not  all  prisoners  have  families,  nor  would  all  prisoners  feel  deeply 
about  supporting  them,  many  do  and  would.  The  bar  to  their  doing 
so  is  a  significant  preventative  in  maintaining  family  ties  and  a  co- 
hesive family  unit. 

I  think  eventually  some  realistic  wage  will  have  to  be  paid  to  all 
prison  labor  in  America,  and  it  ought  to  be  paid.  This  is  at  the  heart 
of  my  suggestion.  In  this  one  area,  it  seems  indefensible  that  we  con- 
tinue to  do  as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Chairman  Rodino.  You  mention  a  situation  where  inmates  are  receiv- 
ing the  rate  of  50  cents  an  hour  on  LEAA-funded  projects.  We  don't 
know  actually  what  wages  the  inmate  really  pockets  out  of  this  be- 
cause room  and  board  is  taken  out  and  so  are  taxes.  Do  you  have  any 
information  as  to  pay  rates  generally  for  prisoners  working  in  the 
prisons  ? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  It  varies  greatly  from  one  jurisdiction  to  an- 
other. Fifty  cents  an  hour  is  very  high,  may  I  say,  compared  to  the 
levels  at  which  some  prisoners  are  compensated.  In  Delaware,  for 
example,  prisoners  are  paid  23  cents  to  83  cents  per  day  for  compensa- 
tion. In  Arizona,  it  is  as  low  as  2  cents  an  hour. 

This  situation  is  being  upgraded  in  some  States,  and  the  thrust  of 
my  suggestion  here  is  to  insist  that  the  Federal  Government  provide  a 
standard  which  eventually,  I  think,  if  not  duplicated,  can  be  ap- 
proached by  the  States. 

Chairman  Rodino.  '\^nien  you  say,  along  those  lines,  that  prisoners' 
rights  is  an  issue  in  which  the  Federal  Government  has  a  proper  inter- 
est, do  you  see  a  funding  mechanism  such  as  LEAA  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting the  States  to  recognize  these  rights  by  making  enactment  of 
prisoners'  rights  a.  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  LEAA  funds? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Indeed,  prisoners'  rights  are  a  very  proper  and 
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real  concern.  I  think  the  bill  before  you  makes  it  somewhat  difficult 
because,  while  the  bill  does  refer  to  standards,  no  one  is  given  any 
authority  under  LEAA  to  set  up  the  standards  or  enforce  them.  At 
least  under  existing  law,  LEAA  can  set  "basic  criteria"  under  section 
3750c. 

As  I  have  suggested  before,  we  are  now  finding  out,  through  the 
courts,  that  prisoners'  rights  raise  constitutional  issues  and,  I  think 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  before  Federal  and  State  jurisdic- 
tions in  one  form  or  another  will,  willingly  or  by  necessity,  take  fuller 
recognition  of  these  rights. 

Certainly  this  bill  is  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  that  recognition, 
although  it  is  not  an  easy  question. 

Chairman  Rodino.  You  make  reference  to  the  GAO  report  which  was 
requested  by  you.  Does  that  study  show  any  areas  of  corrections  which 
seem  to  be  underfunded  ? 

Mr.  Kastenmp:ier.  Yes;  I  think  consistently  the  area  of  parole  is 
underfunded.  This  is  quite  unfortunate.  We  know  buildings  have  to 
be  built,  and  that  some  of  the  tremendous  investment  made  in  correc- 
tions has  tended  to  go  into  steel  and  concrete  in  the  past,  but  we  also 
know  that  nearly  every  prisoner  does  eventually  leave  prison,  and  a 
high  percentage  of  these  leave  as  parolees. 

Particularly  the  first  few  months  of  freedom  are  a  sensitive  time 
because  that  is  when  the  man  or  woman  has  to  make  a  decision  whether 
he  or  she  is  going  to  be  able  to  go  straight,  so  to  speak.  This  is  where 
the  sort  of  parole  program  we  have  has  to  be  most  effective  and  most 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  this  individual,  and  this  is  the  juncture  at 
which  society  certainly  has  a  great  interest  in  terms  of  its  own  protec- 
tion to  insist  that  our  parole  programs  and  parole  systems  are  as 
competent  and  effective  as  possible  in  meeting  the  needs  of  both  the 
ex-offender  and  society.  This  is  one  area  that  is  definitely  underfunded, 
and  I  would  hope  that  in  the  future  we  will  see  a  greater  effort  made. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  I  know  that  in  your  visits  to  the 
various  States  your  primary  inquiry  was  not  specifically  the  utiliza- 
tion of  LEAA  funds,  but  did  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  course  of 
these  visits,  have  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  utilization 
of  LEAA  funds  in  the  prison  area  ? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Yes,  there  were  occasions,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
this  did  come  up.  I  think  in  California,  for  example,  the  entire  sub- 
committee was  distressed  to  see  and  learn  that  a  very  sizable  amount — 
some  $700,000 — was  being  devoted  to  a  totally  obsolete  detention  cen- 
ter, the  Santa  Rita  Rehabilitation  Center,  which  is  something  out  of 
another  generation.  And  we  recently  learned  that  they  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  building  a  totally  new  facility  at  a  cost  of  some  $10  million, 
added  evidence  that  the  earlier  investment  was  wasted.  This  money 
was  applied  to  something  which  was  obsolete,  which  was  virtually  in- 
capable of  being  improved.  This  was  a  jail  with  overhead  ramps  look- 
ing down  on  virtual  "tiger  cages,"  and  it  was  one  of  the  worst  places 
we  found. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  areas  where  I  think  there  is  a  good 
question  as  to  whether  the  LEAA  grants  were  appropriately  made,  or 
at  least  whether  the  judgment  concerning  them  was  the  best  that  could 
be  exercised  under  the  circumstances.  Certainly  investments  in  things 
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which  are  already  obsolete  are  the  sort  of  things  ^Ye  could  not  condone. 

But  as  you  pointed  out,  investigation  o,f  LEA  A  was  not  our  major 
purpose;  it  was  very  incidental  to  our  visits  to  interest  ourselves  in 
LEAA.  And  many  of  the  facilities,  of  course — Federal  facilities  and 
others — LEAA  wasn't  reaching  at  all.  It  was  only  certain  local  facil- 
ities we  did  mention. 

Our  feeling  was,  incidentally,  that  because  of  the  high  mobility  of 
population;  because  the  Federal  Government  uses  local  facilities — 
State  and  local  .facilities — for  Federal  prisoners  and  does  have  guide- 
lines as  to  them  in  this  context ;  and  because  of  the  constitutional  rights 
involved,  there  is  a  Federal  interest  in  State  and  local  corrections, 
which  have  been,  I  think,  in  years  past,  largely  left  untended  by  the 
Federal  Government.  We  are  trying  to  redress  this  and  give  State  and 
local  corrections  the  sort  of  attention  appropriate,  I  think,  for  the 
Congress,  and  part  of  our  effort,  a  very  small  part,  has  concerned 
LEAA. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  are  the  changes  you  recommend 
in  terms  of  percentages  the  minimal  changes  or  minimal  percentages 
you  would  like  to  see  enacted  or  would  you  think  any  movement  to 
increase  corrections  money  would  be  helpful  ? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  I  would  not  like  to  characterize  them  as  "mini- 
mal"; I  think  they  are  appropriate.  The  emphasis  has  been  just  re- 
cently to  devote  a  little  more  money — I  am  talking  of  recent  historical 
processes  in  terms  o.f  criminal  justice — to  corrections. 

My  proposals  and  percentages  reflect  that  slight  upward  curve  in 
terms  of  our  total  investment  in  the  belief  that  corrections  has  been 
more  neglected  than  other  aspects  of  criminal  justice  in  the  past,  for 
obvious  reasons.  We  now  perceive — in  light  of  recidivism,  rates,  if 
nothing  else,  that  society's  interest  in  corrections  is  urgent. 

While  I  would  commend  the  figures  I  have  used,  it  would,  I  sup- 
pose, be  possible  to  write  some  other  formulation.  Whatever  that  might 
be,  I  would  hope  it  would  represent  an  advance  in  terms  of  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Congress  in  the  field  o,f  corerctions. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  testimony  of  our  colleagues  on  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier, this  morning.  I  have  only  a  couple  of  questions. 

Do  you  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  that,  constitutionally,  it 
would  be  permissible  to  require  the  labor  of  prison  convicts  without 
any  payment  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  I  am  sure  we  proceeded  that  way ;  for  example, 
in  Texas  there  is  no  compensation  whatsoever  for  inmate  labor  pay. 

But  I  am  less  certain  than  I  would  have  been  a  few  years  back. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  13th  amendment.  It 
prohibits  within  the  United  States  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude 
"except  as  punishment  for  a  crime."  In  view  o.f  the  express  exception, 
such  a  practice  would  seem  permitted  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Kasttenmeier,  I  wouldn't  argue  the  Constitution ;  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  changing  public  policy.  For  example,  we  find  other  language 
in  the  Constitution  which  must  have  seemed  precise  at  one  time  regard- 
ing cruel  and  unusual  punishment,  yet  the  meaning  of  this  language 
is  obviously  being  considered  in  a  new  light. 
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^Vhile  I  would  not  quarrel  with  your  analysis,  I  have  never  de- 
fended payment  of  labor  on  constitutional  grounds.  I  think  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  it  is  a  wiser  course. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  My  only  other  question,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  if  you 
care  to  respond  to  it,  is :  In  your  view,  what,  if  any,  differences  are 
there  between  the  civil  riofhts  of  those  who  are  incarcerated  in  prisons 
for  having  been  convicted  of  a  crime  and  the  civil  rights  of  the  rest 
of  the  citizens  of  the  country?  Do  you  think  that  convicted  felons 
should,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  haA^e  all  of  the  civil  rights  except 
perhaps  for  the  one  limitation  that  they  have  to  live  in  a  prison? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  It  is  obvious  they  do  not  have,  have  not  had, 
and  Avill  never  have  all  the  rights  of  other  people.  The  first  right 
they  have  lost,  of  course,  is  the  right  of  freedom  of  movement.  On 
the'  other  hand,  in  the  past,  we  have  considered  them  in  a  class  by 
themselves  with  regard  to  virtually  any  rights. 

However,  we  have  also  considered  that  the  only  punishment,  by 
and  large,  we  should  extract  from  them  is  denial  of  liberty.  That  is  to 
say,  I  think  we  all  agree  today  that  no  brutality  ought  to  be  imposed 
on  a  prisoner;  and,  furthermore,  loss  of  certain  other  privileges  and 
rights  is  unnecessary  with  respect  to  the  prisoner's  loss  of  freedom. 

If  there  appears  to  be  no  relationship  between  the  right  denied  and 
the  needs  of  prison  administration,  it  is  a  good  question  whether  a 
prisoner  can  be  denied  this  right.  I  suggest  that  the  law  is  in  transition 
now  on  that  question — for  example,  on  the  issue  of  the  right  of  com- 
munication by  means  of  the  mail.  Can  that  letter  be  intercepted  and, 
not  for  good  cause,  we  will  say,  be  censored  or  forbidden  as  far  as 
delivery?  Some  of  these  formerly  administrative  questions  are  now 
appearing  as  legal  questions  in  terms  of  deprivation  of  basic  rights. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  inmates  may  not  vote  and  ex-offenders 
are  not  necessarily  restored,  in  many  jurisdictions,  to  all  of  their 
former  rights — those  rights  and  privileges  exercised  by  other  citizens. 
I  think,  incidentally,  Ave  are  moving  aAvay  from  that;  we  are  moving 
toward  actual  restoration,  particularly  for  ex-offenders.  We  find  it 
in  society's  interest  to  do  so,  by  and  large.  I  would  say  the  right  to 
vote  would  be  included  in  this. 

Then  there  is  the  area  of  Avhether  a  prisoner  has  any  rights  with 
respect  to  adjudication  settings  in  prison — does  he  have  any  due 
process  rights;  can  you  change  his  circumstances — such  as  imposing 
solitary  confinement  upon  him  for  extended  periods  of  time — without 
his  having  any  access  to  some  form  of  hearing  ?  Of  course,  in  the  past, 
this  has  been  denied  him. 

The  courts  are  now  wrestling  with  some  of  these  questions  and  they 
are  moving  in  the  direction  of  concluding  that  a  prisoner  does  have 
certain  rights  with  denial  of  rights  being  appropriate  only  when  such 
demand  is  absolutely  essential  in  maintaining  a  state  of  separation 
from  society. 

It  is  clear,  in  the  past,  that  prisoners  have  not  had  the  civil  rights 
of  other  citizens.  It  also  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  today,  in  terms  of  the 
courts,  reconsideration  of  any  rights  they  might  have,  constitutionally 
or  otherwise,  that  this  situation  is  changing,  and  I  think  we  are 
finding  out  they  do  have  some  rights  unrecognized  previously. 
This  process  of  change,  of  course,  does  vary  from  jurisdiction  to 
jurisdiction. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  think  that  the  Congress  should  make 
uniform  throughout  all  the  States  such  rights  of  prisoners  as  it 
thinks  society  should  recognize  ? 

Mr.  li^STENMEiER.  I  think  that  that  might  be  desirable.  I  am  not 
sure  I  would  legislatively  proceed  in  that  direction.  The  judgment 
would  have  to  be  made  first  whether  there  should  be  a  code  of  prisoners' 
rights  ?  If  so— -if  you  answer  yes,  and  if  you  made  it  merely  conform 
to  what  is  existing  law  as  handed  down  by  judicial  decision,  even 
then  there  would  be  a  substantial  change  in  the  statutes. 

Then,  the  second  question  would  be:  Should  it  serve  merely  as  a 
model  for  the  States  ?  If  you  rely  exclusively  or  primarily  on  the  con- 
stitution in  setting  out  these  rights,  then  such  a  code  should  apply  to 
all  people  incarcerated,  all  citizens.  If  you  do  not,  I  suppose  you  could 
use  a  Federal  model  and  urge  the  States  to  follow.  As  we  well  laiow, 
the  LEAA  could  be  an  instrument  for  providing  guides  and  some- 
times mandates  to  the  States  in  terms  of  what  seems  to  us  to  be  reason- 
able, minimal  national  policy. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Chairman  Eodino.  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Ms.  Jordan. 
Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  when  you  refer  to  the  problems  of 
prisons  in  transition  or  in  the  process  of  changing,  I  think  you  are 
reflecting  the  confusion  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  all  citizens  in 
this  country  as  to  just  what  role  a  prison  ought  to  have  in  terms  of  the 
administration  of  justice. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  just  state,  as  succinctly  as  you  can,  your  own 
personal  view  of :  "VVliy  prisons  ? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question.  It  is  a  good 
question,  an  honest  question,  and  I  might  add  parenthetically  that 
many  prison  administrators  cannot  answer  that  question,  at  least  as 
they  interpret  what  society  wants  them  to  do. 

I  personally  reject  the  notion  of  retribution  as  part  of  the  reason  for 
prisons.  But  I  do  think  prisons,  w^hether  we  always  have  them  or 
whether,  in  due  course,  they  will  be  replaced  by  something  less  dread- . 
ful,  do  serve  certain  functions.  They  serve,  presumably,  as  a  deterrent, 
they  fail  as  a  specific  deterrent  because  we  see  people  committing 
crimes  time  and  again  and  returning  to  these  dreadful  institutions. 
But  we  think  they  will  deter  reasonable  people  from  antisocial  acts, 
thereby  serving  as  a  general  deterrent. 

I  do  think  that  as  to  certain  offenders,  prisons  serve  to  take  out 
dangerous  offenders;  they  serve  as  a  protection  for  society.  Presently 
we  do  not  have  the  capacity  or  capability  of  treating  some  intractable 
offenders  differently  or,  if  we  do,  we  are  not  willing  to  make  that  sort 
of  investment.  So  one  of  the  purposes  of  prison  is  to  remove  from 
society,  for  society's  own  protection,  some  individuals  who  are,  in  fact, 
dangerous.  As  I  say,  we  are  not  willing  to  try  other  means.  And  in 
some  cases  we  have  no  other  means  of  treating  these  individuals. 

Eehabilitation  has  often  been  suggested  as  a  reason  for  prisons,  but 
those  of  us  who  study  the  effectiveneps  of  this  are  not  convinced  that 
we  would  place  this  very  high,  if  at  all,  on  the  list  of  purposes  being 
served,  as  I  see  it,  I  would  merely  say  others  see  rehabilitation  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  prisons;  that  is,  that  prisons  should  rehabilitate, 
remold  the  individual,  and  release  that  individual  as  a  better  person, 
more  compliant  with  the  society  he  left  in  terms  of  its  rules. 
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As  I  say,  I  would  not  hold  that  out  as  a  justification,  since  there  is 
little  to  suggest  that  rehabilitation  exists.  And  I  would  not  suggest — 
although  some  do — that  we  ought  to  enable  society  to  punish  people 
in  order  for  society  to  feel  good  by  revenging  itself  on  individuals. 
Some  people  quite  seriously  suggest  that  there  has  to  be  such  an  outlet 
for  society. 

I  suggested  we  still  use  prisons  as  a  general  deterrent  and  still  use 
them  as  devices  to  take  dangerous  offenders  out  of  society.  Eventually, 
I  think,  we  would  probably  treat  them  in  certain  types  of  mental  hos- 
pitals and  perhaps  other  institutional  care  which  may  not  be  the  same 
as  behavior  modification  but  at  least  does  something  better  with  these 
individuals  than  prison  would  ever  do  for  them. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Many  of  the  more  blatant  grievances  of  prisoners  come 
from  those  who  are  incarcerated  in  the  State  penal  institutions.  I  am 
wondering  how,  if  we  were  to  write  into  this  bill  a  component  related 
to  LEAA  money  for  corrections,  we  would  insure  that  the  State  ad- 
ministrators would  spend  the  money  in  such  a  way  as  to  really  cor- 
rect the  massive  institutional  failures  that  now  exist  under  State 
administration. 

If  we  just  say,  "This  is  for  corrections,"  how  do  we  know  the  State 
administrations  or  even  the  State  legislatures — hard-liners  in  the  main 
who  feel  people  ought  to  be  locked  up  and  be  treated  all  the  same  and 
not  individually — how  will  we  see  any  dollars  and  cents  getting  into 
the  corrections  area  in  a  way  that  will  improve  the  system  ?  Without 
some  articulated  standards,  we  won't  get  better  prisons,  will  we? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Yes;  that  is  the  point — we  won't.  This  is  my 
major  objection  to  the  administration  formulation  with  respect  to  cor- 
rections. If  anything,  there  is  nothing  more  unevenly  applied  through- 
out the  States  than  the  State  and  local  administration  of  prisons  and 
corrections.  Without  some  sort  of  very  strong  Federal  guidance,  if 
not  absolute  mandate,  the  money  indeed  may  be  misapplied,  and  you 
will  have  no  assurance  that  any  standards  are  being  adhered  to. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  McClory.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  work  on  prison  reform.  I  had  the  privilege  of  ac- 
companying him  and  our  colleague,  Mr.  Railsback,  Avhen  Ave  visited  the 
Illinois  Penitentiary  at  Joliet  and  Statesville,  where  we  witnessed 
some  innovative  programs,  such  as  study  release  programs. 

Having  some  familiarity  with  the  Illinois  situation,  I  was  always 
impressed  with  the  emphasis  given  to  vocational  training  programs  in 
the  penitentiaries.  I  know  they  have  a  limited  effect.  Nevertheless, 
woodworking,  f urnituremaking,  farming,  and  the  other  activities  they 
carry  on  there  all  seem  to  be  to  be  contributing  a  useful  service  to  the 
inmates  which  enables  some  of  them  to  be  restored  to  a  useful  life. 

I  am  concerned  about  what  the  effect  would  be  on  these  industrial 
training  programs  if  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  were  applied.  Would  the 
State  have  to  abandon  them  ?  What  would  be  the  source  of  the  addi- 
tional funds  for  these  activities  if  we  required  that  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  LEAA  funds  ? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Actually,  the  suggestion  I  made  is  a  bit  modest. 
It  goes  only  to  LEAA-f  unded  projects. 
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Mr.  McClory.  I  always  regarded  the  inclusion  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  requirements  in  legislation  to  require  that  a  union  labor  job  be 
performed;  in  other  words,  if  you  consider  that  prevailing  wages  are 
going  to  be  paid  for  nonunion  work,  it  is  a  little  unrealistic. 

Consequently,  what  would  be  involved  as  far  as  prison  labor  is  con- 
cerned ?  Would  we  have  a  union  inside  the  prison  that  would  organize 
the  prisoners  to  vote,  pay  union  dues,  and  maybe  go  on  strike  because 
of  working  conditions,  or  more  seriously,  because  of  grievances  ? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  I  don't  anticipate  that,  but  I  honestly  don't  know. 
Although,  as  you  know,  inmates  throughout  the  country,  in  one  way 
or  another,  are  tending  to  organize  more,  not  along  trade  lines  but 
in  terms  of  prisoners'  rights.  Many  of  these  organizations,  of  course, 
are  supported  by  the  prison  administration ;  others  are  not,  and  cer- 
tainly it  serves  as  a  source  of  irritation  or  conflict  between  the  admin- 
istration and  inmates.  I  don't  see  it  in  the  case  the  gentleman  cites. 

Mr.  McClory.  I  am  convinced,  as  you  are,  that  the  corrections  sys- 
tem is  bad  and  that  these  institutions  are  the  very  ones  where  we  de- 
velop criminals  instead  of  rehabilitating  them,  and  yet  I  am  not  clear 
in  my  own  mind  in  what  direction  the  corrections  system  should  move. 

Specifically,  should  we  go  stll  out  on  study  release  programs,  should 
we  authorize  industrial  concerns  to  establish  plants  within  prison 
walls,  things  of  that  nature  ?  Therefore.  I  have  been  supporting  a  meas- 
ure which,  I  believe.  Congressman  Railsback  is  the  principal  sponsor 
of  to  establish  a  Prison  Reform  Commission  which  would  study  these 
various  specifics  and  then  recommend  to  us  what  direction  we  should 
move.  Do  you  think  there  is  some  validity  to  that  approach? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  that  pro- 
posal, and  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  that  that  would  need  to  be  a 
first  step — that  is  to  say,  whether  we  are  not  able  to  do  it  without  that 
commission.  I  think  it  is  worth  exploring  as  a  first  step — whether  we 
should  set  up  such  a  commission.  I  don't  have  a  firm  view  but  would 
be  happy  to  discuss  it  further  with  you  or  our  colleague. 

Mr.  McClory.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Mr.  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  I  was 
interested  in  your  response  to  Ms.  Jordan's  question :  ^Y[\y  prisons  ? 
This  raises  the  whole  question,  of  course,  of  alternatives  to  incarcera- 
tion. As  I  understand  the  present  options,  a  judge  may  either  place  a 
convicted  person  in  prison  or  on  probation.  Have  you,  or  has  subcom- 
mittee 3,  explored  the  possibility  of  a  third  option— the  development 
of  halfway  houses  prior  to  or  instead  of  prison  rather  than  the  half- 
way houses  we  know  now  that  operate  after  prison  terms  ?  Couldn't  this 
be  a  means  of  focusing  more  on  the  rehabilitative  functions  of  the 
system? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Yes;  and  in  some  jurisdictions,  while  it  is  early 
to  assess  this,  it  is  largely  a  model  program,  but  it  has  been  under- 
taken. 

Speaking  for  myself  and  not  necessarily  the  subcommittee,  I  re- 
gard it  as  having  enormous  possibilities.  I  think  clearly  the  most  in- 
novative and  progressive  State  systems  are  moving  in  the  direction 
of  having  preinstitutional  halfway  houses.  In  fact,  a  halfway-in  house 
and  a  halfway-out  house  are  both  well  conceived,  I  think. 
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There  haSs  as  yon  know,  been  some  mixed  experience  in  some  areas, 
such  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  we  hear  about  a  ^reat  deal.  I 
am  not  sure  everyone  considers  some  of  the  experiments  a  success.  I 
would  submit,  as  I  did  in  my  statement,  that  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop such  programs  is  undercut  by  the  language  in  the  administration 
bill ;  and.  therefore,  I  would  recommend  a^jainst  that  language,  con- 
cerning offender  diversion  programs.  This  is  clearly  something  we  have 
to  encourage  and  continue  to  experiment  with  as  an  alternative  to 
prison. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Tn  view  of  the  high  rate  of  recidivism  that  does 
exist,  I  gather,  if  I  understand  your  remarks,  that  you  believe  if  we 
focus  on  a  prisoners'  bill  of  rights  and  focus  on  upgrading  conditions 
so  that  prison  laborers  get  more  than  a  2-cent-an-hour  wage,  that  the 
role  of  corrections  would  be  better  suited  to  genuine  rehabilitation. 

Would  that  be  the  real  thrust  of  a  prisoner  bill  of  rights  and  isn't 
this  why  prisoners  are  focusing  in  this  area?  If  this  is  the  case,  do 
we  have  any  examples  or  have  any  studies  been  done  that  would  point 
this  out — that  with  a  meaningful  bill  of  rights,  with  human  conditions 
to  work  under,  that  recidivism  would  diminish  rather  than  increase  ? 

Mr.  Kastexmeter.  Before  my  own  subcommittee  in  the  last  2  years, 
we  have  had  considerable  testimony  on  this  case.  It  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  prove  statistically  up  to  this  point,  but  nontheless  enhanced 
rights  and  conditions  seem  to  be  favored  by  most  professionals  in  the 
field — I  am  not  talking  of  prison  administrators,  some  of  whom  agree 
and  some  of  whom  disagree,  and  for  whom  management  of  the  in- 
stitution is  the  sina  qua  non.  For  them,  if  you  make  management 
more  difficult,  they  will  oppose  you  on  it. 

If  we  tend  to  treat  prisoners  more  humanely  with  a  somewhat  more 
enlightened  view,  with  the  view  that  they  are  going  to  return  to  the 
general  community,  then  in  fact,  they  will  respond  positively.  If  you 
treat  them  as  animals  and  cause  them  to  be  further  embittered,  you 
will  far  more  likely  have  another  problem  on  your  hands  once  they 
get  out,  as  they  will. 

Then  too,  this  stress  on  rights  is  a  piece  of  the  upgrading  in  terms 
of  human  rights  that  Ave  have  experienced  since  World  War  II  and 
even  before,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  In  light  of  concern  for 
reforming  the  Congress  and  other  institutions,  in  light  of  the  reform 
of  general  voting  in  the  national  community,  the  concern  for  reform 
of  our  prisons,  so  as  to  treat  the  individuals  better  with  a  higher  ex- 
pectancy of  them  as  a  result,  seems  to  be  consistent,  I  would  say  that 
in  an  historical  context,  I  think  it  is  inevitable  that  we  treat  people 
better  in  general,  and  among  those  people  are  those  we  have  in  in- 
stitutions, whether  penal  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Mezvixsky.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodixo.  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Saxdmax.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  I  couldn't  agree  niore  that  cor- 
rections is  an  integral  part  of  law  enforcement,  and  I  think  we  should 
devote  more  resources  to  its  improvement. 

A  couple  of  questions  that  come  to  my  mind :  In  most  every  juris- 
diction today  there  is  a  program  that  permits  inmates,  during  the  last 
6  months  of  incarceration,  to  have,  if  it  is  available,  outside  employ- 
ment with  the  hope  that,  when  they  leave,  they  may  be  able  to  go  to 
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a  job.  In  those  areas,  do  you  feel  that  that  kind  of  employment  should 
fall  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  provisions  ? 

Mr.  Kastexmeier.  Only  if  it  is  in  connection  with  an  LEAA- 
funded  program.  As  I  say,  my  own  recommendation  is  somewhat 
limited. 

In  other  respects,  I  would  think  the  employment  should,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  bring  the  individual  a  real  wage.  In  Wisconsin,  we  used 
to  call  it  a  Huber  Act  type  of  activity,  where  you  have  the  inmate 
working  out  and  returning  to  incarceration  in  the  institution  at  night 
in  terms  of  his  confinement.  I  think  various  jurisdictions  are  moving 
in  the  direction  of  making  sure  he  gets  more  pay,  and  he  should  get 
it. 

Mr.  Sandmax.  In  many  jurisdictions,  the  wages  are  fed  back  into 
the  prison  system.  For  when  the  inmate  is  paid,  the  prison  system 
then  makes  a  deduction  equal  to  what  this  inmate's  overall  cost  to  that 
institution  is,  and  all  of  the  rest  is  put  into  an  account,  from  which 
he  gets  50  percent  when  he  leaves,  the  other  50  percent  going  to  his 
family.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  arrangement,  or  should  the  whole 
amount  be  kept  in  escrow  for  the  prisoner  ? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  I  have  no  particular  criticism  of  that  arrange- 
ment. I  think  the  argument  has  been  used,  even  by  reformers,  that  if 
the  prisoner  is  being  paid  a  real  wage,  then  his  pay  should  be  offset  by 
an  appropriate  amount  paid  by  him  for  room  and  board. 

Also  I  find  no  difficulty  with  some  sort  of  support  for  his  family. 
How  that  is  handled,  what  formula,  I  wouldn't  necessarily  want  to 
fix.  That  is  to  say,  I  think  some  flexibility,  depending  on  the  jurisdic- 
tion or  depending  on  how  it  conforms  to  other  support  programs 
where  the  male  wage  earner  is  supporting  his  family  in  that  jurisdic- 
tion, is  desireable. 

Mr.  Sandmax.  As  to  the  prisoner's  rights  in  the  institution,  don't 
you  feel  a  large  part  of  the  problem  has  to  do  with  keeping  the  inmate 
occupied?  If  that  is  so,  should  a  prisoner  be  allowed  to  refuse  work 
that  he  is  supposed  to  do  to  keep  him  occupied?  Does  he  have  the 
right  to  refuse  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  The  practice  in  many  prisons  is,  as  you  know,  to 
permit  them  to  decline  to  work.  I  am  constrained  to  agree  that  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  decline  work.  Of  course,  he  would  get  no  pay.  I 
don't  attribute  the  discontent  to  the  fact  that  he  wouldn't  be  working. 
I  say  that  because  I  think,  based  on  experience  as  far  as  riot  causation, 
it  would  be  my  guess  that  those  who  have  caused  the  riots  are,  by  and 
large,  very  active  in  the  prison,  among  prisoners,  and,  by  and  large, 
have  come  to  leadership  by  some  means  or  another  and  probably  work 
and  take  full  advantage  of  the  institution's  programs  as  well  as  any- 
body else. 

Mr.  Sandmax.  Do  you  think  they  have  the  right  to  decline  to  keep 
themselves  busy?  The  most  dangerous  prisoner,  I  think  we  all  agree, 
is  the  idle  person. 

Mr.  Kastexmeier.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this.  My  offhand  feeling 
would  be  that  he  ought  to  have  a  right  to  decline,  although  he  should 
be  counseled  as  to  the  benefits  of  education  or  work  in  the  prisons, 
and  I  think  he  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
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I  would  think  you  would  have  a  major  problem  if  a  great  institu- 
tion had  no  one  working.  But  I  think  an  individual  might  have  the 
right  not  to  work  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Mr.  Sandman.  One  last  question,  on  David-Bacon.  Many  States, 
including  the  one  in  which  I  live,  have  what  is  known  as  a  State-use 
program,  where  one  particular  institution,  for  example,  manufactures 
clothes  which  can  be  used  only  in  the  system,  and  another  institution 
produces  agricultural  products,  and  so  on.  Each  has  a  credit  with  the 
other.  From  this  there  is  communal  enjoyment.  The  pay  the  prisoner 
gets  is  very  small,  but  it  has  worked  very  well. 

If  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  were  to  apply  here,  it  would  seem  that  the 
whole  system  would  fall.  Would  you  recommend  that  ? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  One  must  recall  that  Davis-Bacon  applies  only 
to  construction  and  again,  secondarily,  would  apply  only  to  LEAA- 
assisted  programs.  That  is  why  I  earlier  suggested  that  you  would 
have  to  see  the  limitation  of  the  application  of  Davis-Bacon. 

Mr.  Sandman.  You  don't  recommend  that  the  Davis-Bacon  provi- 
sion apply  beyond  the  expenditure  of  LEAA  money  ? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  That  is  all  I  am  recommending  here.  I  would  de- 
fer the  question,  I  guess,  to  my  own  subcommittee,  whether  prisoners 
should  get  a  minimum  wage  or  something  else.  We  are  not  talking 
of  Davis-Bacon  prevailing;  we  are  talking  about  minimum  wage  for 
prison  labor.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  more  general  question  that 
would  apply  to  the  cases  you  cite.  As  I  say,  we  have  not  reached  that 
question  yet  but  it  will  be  an  issue — whether  a  minimum  wage  should 
apply. 

Mr.  Sandman.  I  do  agree  with  everything  you  have  said  insofar  as 
corrections  is  concerned;  it  would  be  wise  to  spend  an  increased 
amount  for  that.  By  that  do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  want 
most  of  that  money  spent  on  items  like  probation  and  parole  officers 
and  those  who  would  follow  up  on  an  after-care  program?  Is  that 
what  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sandman.  I  agree  with  that. 

Now,  what  percentage  of  this  money  do  you  feel  should  be  avail- 
able for  capital  construction  ? 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  I  must  say  to  my  friend,  I  don't  have  a  definitive 
amount  for  capital  construction.  My  feeling  is  that  this,  however, 
should  be  somewhat  limited  because,  with  concrete  and  mortar  and 
steel,  we  can  only  do  so  much.  This  is  not  really  where  the  basic  ques- 
tion lies.  Of  course,  the  basic  act  already  provides  for  construction, 
and  we  are  interested  in  new  institutions  that  are  far  more  effective, 
providing  a  better  environment  to  do  better  things  so  long  as  you  have 
incarceration  of  people.  This  is  a  part  of  it,  but  I  would  not  think 
that  the  Federal  program  ought  to  be  loaded  very  heavily  on  the  con- 
struction end  of  it. 

Mr.  SAND:NrAN.  No  other  questions. 

Chairman  Rodino.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  I  personally  want  to  thank  you  again  very  much 
for  having  come  to  this  subcommittee  with  your  testimony  and  shar- 
ing with  us  the  exi^erience  that  you  have  developed  over  the  years  in 
this  area  of  corrections.  I  am  sure  your  views  will  be  useful  to  the  com- 
mittee in  its  deliberations. 
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Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodino.  The  Chair  would  like  to  announce  that  Mr.  Mil- 
ton Rector,  who  was  scheduled  to  appear  here  for  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  is  unable  to  do  so  for  reasons  beyond  his 
control.  We  will  be  most  happy,  however  to  accommodate  any  written 
statement  he  may  wish  to  submit  for  the  record. 

This  concludes  the  formal  schedule  of  hearings,  but  the  Chair  re- 
serves the  right  to  schedule  any  future  witnesses  it  may  deem  to  be 
important.  The  record  will  remain  open  for  statements  until  April  19. 

The  hearing  is  now  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11 :40  a.m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Appendix  A 
Remarks  by  Hon.  A.  F.  Hawkins  Before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Equal 
Opportunities  Subcommittee.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  what  I  regard  as  a 
major  failing  of  Title  I  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  and  its  administration  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  I  am  referring  specifically  to  the 
failure  of  the  LEAA  to  meet  its  affirmative  obligation  to  insure  that  the  funds 
it  distributes  not  only  do  not  tend  to  support  racial  and  sex  discrimination  but  also 
work  to  reduce  it.  This  obligation  stems  from  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments and  is  reflected  in  the  policy  underlying  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  an  act  which  this  committee  authored. 

The  LEAA  has  presided  over  the  disbursement  of  $114  billion  of  federal  funds 
to  the  Nation's  criminal  justice  agencies  during  the  period  of  its  existence.  Yet, 
it  has  given  only  cursory  recognition  to  the  massive  civil  rights  problems  involved 
in  the  distribution  of  these  sums.  The  criminal  justice  system  is  the  system  that 
deals  most  directly,  and,  frequently,  most  harshly  with  the  poor  and  minorities. 
It  has  been  often  documented  that  each  phase  of  the  criminal  justice  decision 
making  process  is  easily  subject  to  discriminatory  judgment  and  that  in  fact, 
minorities  are  usually  treated  unfairly.  Nowhere  is  discrimination  more  evident 
than  in  the  area  of  employment.  In  a  report  by  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  By  All  The  People  .  .  .  For  All  The  People,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
police  departments  made  one  of  the  poorest  showings  among  state  and  local  em- 
ployers as  an  employer  of  minorities.  Indeed,  the  continued  poor  performance  of 
state  and  local  employers  generally  forced  the  Congress  into  extending  the 
protections  of  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  to  these  employees.  That  the 
Congress  was  justified  in  this  observation  can  be  attested  to  by  the  number  of 
complaints  already  before  the  EEOC. 

Of  course,  the  areas  of  discriminatory  impact  of  the  criminal  justice  system  are 
broader  than  employment.  But  the  problem  of  employment  discrimination  among 
the  criminal  justice  agencies  is  the  one  I  regard  as  the  most  serious. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  minority  citizens  cannot  be  expected  to  have  respect 
for  an  institution  in  which  they  know  they  can  never  be  employed,  or,  even  if 
they  are  employed,  in  which  they  will  never  be  permitted  to  rise  through  the 
ranks.  Complicated  civil  rights  problems  abound  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement. 
However,  I  maintain  that  the  key  to  solving  a  great  many  of  them  is  in  promoting 
equal  employment.  When  employment  of  criminal  justice  agencies  is  truly 
reflective  of  the  communities  in  which  they  operate,  other  problems  will  begin  to 
resolve  themselves. 

The  LEAA  has  two  powerful  weapons  which  could  enable  it  to  become  a  leader  in 
the  federal  effort  against  discrimination.  These  are  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  general  rule  making  authority 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Rather  than  welcoming  its  responsibilities  and  fully  utilizing  the  tools  avail- 
able to  it.  the  LEAA  has  only  recently  admitted  that  it  had  a  civil  rights  respon- 
sibility. The  LEAA  program  was  in  operation  for  almost  two  years  before  a 
civil  rights  compliance  oflSce  was  established  or  regulations  issued  to  implement 
the  Title  VI  mandate. 

In  July  1970,  the  ofl5ce  of  Legal  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Justice  (then 
headed  by  William  Rhenquist)  issued  a  legal  position  letter  attempting  to  justify 
the  inaction  of  the  previous  two  years  by  declaring  that  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  was  not  applicable  to  employment  practices  of  LEAA  grantees 
and  subgrantees.  This  position  received  scathing  criticism  from  civil  rights  groups 
and  from  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  On  October  23,  1970,  an  additional  opinion, 
from  the  Department  of  Justice's  OflSce  of  Title  VI,  addressed  to  Jerris  Leonard 
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in  his  capacity  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  argued 
forcefully — and  apparently  convincingly — that  LEAA  programs  were  indeed 
covered  by  Title  VI.  The  LEAA  acquiesced  and  promulgated  .regulations  imple- 
menting the  law. 

In  late  1970,  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  Compliance  was  established.  Its  director, 
Herbert  Rice,  is  still  at  the  GS-15  grade  level,  a  level  below  that  of  other  LEAA 
program  administrators  ;  thereby  building  into  the  LEAA  structure  an  obstacle  to 
civil  rights  input  in  key  agency  policy  decisions.  The  office  itself  appears  to  have 
been  the  stepchild  of  the  agency.  Its  staff  has  only  recently  been  increased  from 
four  to  eight  professionals  and  its  impact  on  LEAA  programs  does  not  appear  to 
be  very  great.  Additional  compliance  personnel  are  planned,  but  even  these  staff 
increases,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  maintains,  would  be  grossly  inadequate. 

In  its  recent  report,  The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Effort,  A  Reassess- 
ment, the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  notes  that  the  LEAA's  civil  rights 
compliance  program  has  shown  some  signs  of  improvement.  However,  the  Com- 
mission does  not  have  much  enthusiasm  for  the  LEAA's  programs.  The  Commis- 
sion points  out  that  the  LEAx^  still  does  not  appear  to  deal  with  complaints  in  an 
expeditious  manner  (more  of  this  later)  and  has  not  performed  any  pre-award 
reviews  although  it  has  finally  begun  post-award  reviews.  But,  the  Commission 
notes  that  the  adequacy  of  these  reviews  and  of  complaint  investigation  is  un- 
known because  the  LEAA  w^ould  not  make  reports  of  its  investigations  available 
to  the  Commission. 

On  December  31,  1970,  the  LEAA  issued  its  equal  employment  regulations.  On 
January  11,  1971,  the  Washington  Post  carried  a  story  on  these  regulations  point- 
ing out  that  they  "appear  to  have  gone  unnoticed  when  they  were  issued  Decem- 
ber 31."  While  one  cannot  attach  too  much  importance  to  this,  it  seems  strange 
that  an  agency  about  to  embark  on  a  major  civil  rights  compliance  effort  (which 
was  the  course  suggested  by  these  regulations)  would  do  so  without  public 
announcement. 

Neither  the  regulations  implementing  Title  VI  nor  those  based  on  the  agency's 
■rulemaking  authority  provide  for  pre-award  compliance  reviews.  When  a  review 
is  undertaken,  however,  the  regulations  indicate  a  strong  preference  that  a  judi- 
cial proceeding  rather  than  the  more  logical  one  of  an  administrative  proceeding 
be  used.  The  concern  expressed  in  its  (regulations  to  the  contrary,  the  agency  has 
nevertheless  funded  a  number  of  police  and  correctional  agencies  while  legal 
proceedings  were  pending. 

Ignoring  what  other  agencies  might  regard  as  a  golden  opportunity,  the  LEAA 
has  not  required  through  its  regulations  that  affirmative  action  plans,  or  other 
methods  for  achieving  racial  balance  be  implemented  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
federal  funds.  The  LEAA  has  defended  this  omission  by  quoting  the  Safe 
Streets  Act's  provision  precluding  the  imposition  of  quotas.  It  has  apparently 
eluded  the  agency  that  affirmative  action  programs  can  be  established  without 
the  use  of  quotas.  Furthermore  the  LEAA  has  generally  ignored  problems  of 
sex  discrimination.  About  a  year  ago  it  issued  proposed  rules  forbidding  sex 
discrimination  but  these  were  not  formally  promulgated  until  just  this  month. 

In  response  to  a  series  of  questions  on  LEAA  policy  submitted  by  Senators  Hart, 
Kennedy,  and  Bayh,  Jerris  Leonard  stated  that  he  considers  "a  cutoff  of  LEAA 
funds  to  be  a  last  alternative  to  be  resorted  to  only  when  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  is  not  feasible  to  pursue  judicial  remedies  or  some  other  means  of  achieving 
civil  rights  compliance  that  will  permit  funding  to  continue  in  the  interim.  *  *  * 
I  do  not  favor  wthholding  of  funding  as  a  means  of  enforcing  compliance." 

Despite  LEAA's  declared  preference  for  judicial  remedies,  it  has  not  initiated 
a  single  action  and  has  intervened  in  only  a  limited  number  of  cases  brought 
by  private  groups.  As  pointed  out  in  a  recently  released  report  by  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights,  two  of  these  interventions — Morrow  v.  Crisler,  4 
FEP  Cases  674  (D.  Miss.  1971),  and  Castro  v.  Beecher,  Civ.  Action  No.  70-1220 
(W.  D.  Mass.  1971),  were  initiated  ten  months  after  the  suits  were  begun  and 
then  only  as  a  result  of  external  pressure.  In  another  suit — against  the  Alabama 
Highway  Patrol — the  Justice  Department  intervened  only  after  receiving  a 
court  order  to  do  so. 

Now  that  the  recent  amendments  to  Title  VII  give  the  EEOC  the  preliminary 
jurisdiction  over  employees  of  state  and  local  governments,  one  would  expect 
that  the  LEAA  would  be  cooperating  with  the  EEOC  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. Such  is  not  the  case  however.  A  call  to  the  EEOC  revealed  that  the  only 
consultation  which  they  have  had  with  the  LEAA  was  several  months  ago  on 
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the  question  of  devising  a  reporting  form  which  both  agencies  could  use.  These 
discussions  did  not  lead  to  a  mutual  solution  and  the  EEOC  has  not  been  con- 
tacted since. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  been  especially 
critical  of  the  LEAA's  delays  in  resolving  complaints.  Let  me  give  an  example 
from  our  committee's  experience. 

In  June  of  1971,  the  Afro-American  Patrolmens  League  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
filed  a  formal  complaint  with  the  LEAA  charging  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment with  purposefully  and  intentionally  using  personnel  practices  that  discrim- 
inate against  blacks  and  other  minority  group  members.  The  charges  alleged 
discriminatory  treatment  in  the  CPD's  hiring  practices  and  techniques,  including 
the  use  of  medical  examinations ;  methods  of  promotion  selection ;  efficiency  rat- 
ings ;  disciplinary  procedures ;  and  assignments  within  the  Department.  In  early 
1972,  the  LEAA  responded  to  this  complaint  by  initiating  a  study  of  the  CPD 
to  determine  the  correctness  of  the  allegations.  The  investigating  team  assigned 
to  the  job  submitted  its  report  in  August  1972,  substantiating  all  of  the  League's 
charges.  On  the  basis  of  this  report,  the  LEAA  recommended  action,  but  now, 
almost  9  months  from  the  issuance  of  the  report  and  one  and  a  half  years  since 
the  filing  of  the  charges,  the  status  of  the  Black  policemen's  complaints  is  essen- 
tially quo.  The  CPD  has,  according  to  Renault  Robison,  President  of  the  League, 
in  testimony  before  our  committee  last  year,  ignored  the  requests  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  LEAA. 

Conversations  several  weeks  ago  with  Mr.  Herbert  Rice,  and  Congressional  Liai- 
son officers,  indicated  that  the  LEAA's  response  to  Chicago's  action  would  go  out 
in  "weeks"  and  that  I  would  be  notified.  When  asked  if  the  agency  contemplated 
a  shutoff  of  funds,  my  office  was  given  a  vague  reply  and  told  that  these  matters 
are  very  complex. 

Mr.  Robinson  told  me  in  a  recent  phone  conversation  that  it  was  only  with 
the  greatest  of  effort  that  this  organization  got  the  LEAA  to  send  an  investigating 
team  in  tl^e  first  place.  Moreover,  it  was  only  as  a  result  of  continual  pressure  on 
the  part  of  the  League  that  the  investigating  team  spent  as  much  time  and  care 
on  the  report  as  it  did.  That  such  pressure  was  necessary  to  force  the  LEAA  to 
do  what  it  should  have  been  doing  all  along  says  a  good  deal  about  the  agency's 
commitment.  It  also  does  not  make  one  optimistic  that  the  LEAA  will  use  its 
considerable  powers  to  give  the  Black  employees  of  the  Chicago  police  force 
the  remedy  they  deserve  and  to  which  the  law  says  they  are  entitled. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  to  point  out  here  that  of  those  investigations  com- 
pleted by  the  LEAA,  the  Chicago  investigation  report  was  the  only  one  made 
available  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  or  to  my  committee.  I  frankly  fail  to 
understand  why  these  reports  were  not  submitted  so  that  an  independent  ap- 
praisal of  their  thoroughness  could  be  made  by  the  Commission,  a  body  with  a 
great  deal  of  expertise  in  this  area.  I  can  only  assume  that  their  quality  was 
embarrassingly  low. 

LEAA  funds  could  be  a  powerful  tool  in  the  fight  against  discrimination,  but 
the  agency  has  been  unwilling  to  move  with  any  decisiveness.  It  has  only  reluc- 
tantly admitted  its  Title  VI  responsibilities  and  belatedly  adopted  other  equal 
employment  requirements.  In  the  case  of  both  sets  of  regulations,  too  much  dis- 
cretion is  fested  in  the  Administrator,  in  this  case  an  Administrator  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  application  of  administrative  remedies.  Furthermore,  there  is 
a  lack  of  clearly  defined  obiective  standards  as  to  what  constitutes  a  violation  of 
the  equal  employment  obligation. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  like  to  propose  that  the  Safe  Streets  Act  be  amended. 
My  proposal,  which  I  am  submitting  for  the  record,  parallels  the  language  of 
Title  VII,  an  Act  who's  antidiscrimination  standards  have  become  well  defined. 
Rather  than  leaving  enforcement  solely  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  Admi.iistrator 
of  the  LEAA.  however,  my  suggested  amendment  would  permit  the  EEOC  to  be 
a  coenforcer  of  the  policy  of  equal  opportunity  and  permit  it  to  sue  in  a  federal 
distric't  court  for  an  order  terminating  federal  funding  to  a  grant  recipient  who 
is  engaging  in  systemic  discrimination.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  funding 
could  not.  under  my  proposal,  be  terminated  upon  the  finding  of  isolated  abuses. 
What  this  amendment  addresses  itself  to  are  patterns  of  systemic  discrimina- 
tion, such  as  discriminatory  hiring  practices,  promotional  practices,  discipline, 
testing,  etc. 

I  think  it  important  that  an  agency  other  than  the  LEAA  be  empowered  to 
enforce  the  equal  employment  obligations  of  LEAA  grant  recipients.  To  ask  the 
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LEAA  to  continue  as  the  sole  judge  of  whether  these  obligations  are  fulfilled  is 
to  ask  it  to  engage  in  a  conflict  of  interest.  The  LEAA's  prime  consideration  is  in- 
suring that  funds  are  allocated  and  silent.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But  when  faced 
with  a  serious  problem  of  discrimination,  can  we  expect  the  LEAA  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  its  prime  function? 

The  EEOC  is  an  agency  whose  understanding  of  equal  employment  matters 
is  unquestioned.  It  has  the  expertise  and  personnel  to  deal  with  these  complex 
problems. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  Committee's  invitation  to  testify. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  ONE  OF  THE  SAFE  STREETS  ACT    (P.L.  90-351) 

§523  (a)  No  law  enforcement,  correctional,  or  criminal  justice  agency  which 
is  a  recipient  of  a  grant  or  subgrant  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  Ac't 
shall  in  its  employment  practices  (1)  fail  or  refuse  to  hire  or  discharge  any  indi- 
vidual, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against  any  individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin;  or  (2)  limit,  segregate, 
or  classify  his  employees  or  applicants  for  employment  in  any  way  which  would 
deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  employment  opportunities  or  other- 
wise adversely  affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of  such  individual's  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  (1)  it  shall  not  be  un- 
lawful for  a  recipient  to  hire,  employ,  or  transfer  employees  where  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin  is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification  reasonably  necessary 
to  the  normal  operation  of  the  recipient's  activities. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  an  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  for  a  recipient  to  apply  different  standards  of  compen- 
sation, or  different  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  employment  pursuant  to 
a  bona  fide  seniority  or  merit  system,  or  a  system  which  measures  earnings  by 
productivity  or  to  employees  who  work  in  different  locations,  provided  that  such 
differences  are  not  the  result  of  an  intention  to  discriminate  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin ;  nor  shall  it  be  unlawful  for  a  recipient  to 
give  or  act  upon  the  results  of  any  professionally  developed  ability  test  provided 
that  such  test,  its  administration  or  action  upon  the  result  does  not  discriminate 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

§  524(a)  Whenever  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  any  recipient  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
resistance  to  the  guarantees  of  equal  employment  opportunity  provided  in  §  523 
and  that  the  pattern  or  practice  is  of  such  a  nature  and  is  intended  to  deny  the 
ful  exercise  of  the  rights  therein  described,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  by  (1)  filing  with  it  a  complaint  setting  forth  facts  pertaining  to 
such  pattern  or  practice  and  requesting  such  relief,  legal  or  equitable,  including 
an  order  terminating  all  present  grants  and  forbidding  the  creation  of  future 
grants  until  such  pattern  or  practice  has  been  eliminated,  as  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate. 

(b)  If  the  Court  finds  that  a  respondent  is  engaging  in  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  resistance  to  the  guarantees  of  equal  employment  provided  herein,  the  Court 
may  grant  such  relief,  legal  or  equitable,  as  it  deems  appropriate  including  an 
order  terminating  all  present  grants  and  forbidding  the  creation  of  future  grants 
until  such  pattern  or  practice  has  been  eliminated. 


Appendix  A.l 

Statement  of  Dr.  David  J.  Saari,  Director,  Center  for  the  Administration 
OF  Justice,  the  Ame^iican  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Chairman,  Committee  Members,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  This  is  an 
opportunity  to  think  of  what  Congress  has  done  to  fight  crime  in  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  permanent  ways  possible — to  educate  our  in-service  men  and  women 
and  to  educate  our  pre-service  students  through  the  LEEP  Program.  And,  higher 
education  (some  9u0  institutions)  has  responded  to  a  tremendously  pent-up 
desire  for  education  on  the  part  of  policemen,  correctional  officers  and  court 
personnel.  I  totalled  Congressional  appropriations  since  1965  and  found  that 
about  $110  million  has  been  appropriated  for  higher  education  under  OLEA 
and  LEAA.  Most  of  it  came  in  the  last  two  fiscal  years.  To  keep  that  figure  of 
$110  million  in  perspective — we  must  remember  that  i-ince  19G5  State  and  local 
governments  have  spent  $G  to  $8  Billion  a  year  just  to  keep  the  troops  and  prison- 
ers fed,  clothed,  equipped  and  supervised  in  the  crime  fight.  From  1965  to  1973^ — 
a  period  of  8  years — the  expenditures  at  the  local  level  have  been  $48  to  $64 
billion.  (The  reason  for  the  range  is  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  has  only 
recently  started  its  special  analyses  of  such  spending  patterns  in  1969.)  If  we 
say  8  years  times  $7  billion  a  year,  then  we  see  states  and  cities  and  counties 
spending  $56  billion  over  the  period  1965-1973. 

The  question  to  ask  is  this :  What  has  this  expenditure  of  $56  Billion  by  state 
and  local  governments  done  to  stimulate  higher  education  for  law  enforcement 
personnel? 

One  can  say — Not  much  except  in  a  few  states — notably  California  where  the 
state  already  spends  for  education  in  this  field  and  has  such  a  history.  Other- 
wise— higher  education  has  been  relatively  dormant  since  the  beginning  of  this 
Nation  in  providing  higher  education  for  people  who  administer  justice.  With 
the  exception  of  judges,  prosecutors  and  defenders  who  are  lawyers,  the  rest 
of  the  criminal  justice  participants  tended  over  the  course  of  our  history  to 
repre  ent  "blue-collar"  socio-economic  status.  But,  today  this  is  changing.  And 
the  scope  and  pace  of  change  is  a  direct  result  of  a  categorical  grant  program 
to  provide  specific  stimulus  both  to  students  and  educators — it  is  called  the 
LEEP  Program. 

If  a  national  policy  and  a  national  program  can  reach  126,000  people  in  a  few 
years  most  of  whom  are  working  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice,  and  it  provides 
stimulus  to  over  900  educational  institutions  to  develop  relevant  programs,  then 
I  would  say  the  policy  is  a  sound  one  and  it  should  certainly  be  continued  for 
the  next  few  years  subject  to  evaluation  to  improve  it.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
time  to  make  any  final  decisions  about  the  LEEP  Program  or  about  the  relevance 
of  higher  education  to  specific  crime  reduction.  This  latter  point  can  be  stressed 
with  a  foolish  example. 

In  D.C.  there  is  a  claim  that  crime  is  going  down — at  least  some  of  the  serious 
crime  seems  to  be  declining.  Likewise,  the  causes  for  the  reduction  in  crime  are 
claimed  to  be : 

1.  D.C.  Court  Reorganization  Act 

2.  Better  street  lighting 

3.  Methadone  programs 

4.  Pre-trial  release 

5.  Halfway  houses 

6.  More  judges 

7.  More  police 

8.  Etc. 

Who  really  knows  cause  and  effect?  All  that  we  really  know  is  that  a  combina- 
tion of  forces  and  improvements  is  probably  having  a  desirable  impact  upon  re- 
ported crime.  The  point  here  is  that  no  one  has  given  educated  criminal  justice 
officials  credit.  Maybe  crime  is  going  down  because  we  have  better  educated 
personnel  out  there  fighting  crime.  Maybe  higher  education  could  be  given  part 
of  the  credit.  Maybe  Congress  itself  should  be  given  the  credit  because  it  had 
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the  foresight  to  provide  for  higher  education.  This  obviously,  is  a  form  of  rea- 
soning to  justify  LEEP  which  1  am  not  making.  But  it  could  be  maue. 

What  is  more  important,  perhaps  mosc  important,  for  every  Congressman  and 
Senator,  is  to  realize  the  profound  impact  they  are  having  every  day  upon  this 
field  through  appropriation  of  educational  lunds.  The  'seed'  has  been  planted 
by  Congress.  Men  and  women  dedicated  to  the  field  or  the  new  blood  on  campuses 
are  turning  seriously  to  this  field  called  criminal  justice.  No  longer  is  there  a 
cry  to  keep  the  pigs  oft"  campus.  I  have  seen  so  many  individuals  absolutely 
"turned-on"  to  the  important  questions  on  the  administration  of  justice — from 
police  agencies,  correctional  services,  courts  and  both  civilian  and  military  units. 
This  includes  tough,  old  and  young  cops,  young  long  hairs,  and  blacks  and 
women.  The  diversity  of  our  educational  program  at  American  University  is 
something  to  experience  first  hand.  These  men  and  women  are  literally  being 
transformed  under  our  eyes.  That  is  why  I  say  unequivocally.  Congress  has 
planted  a  vital  seed  in  these  minds.  Students  at  the  Bachelor  and  Ma.>ter  levels 
are  .studying  Constitutional  Law,  Evidence,  Public  Administration,  Organiza- 
tion Theory,  Concepts  of  Justice  and  Law,  Criminology,  Forensic  Science,  Social 
Deviance,  etc.  Knowledge  of  the  humanities,  law,  social  sciences  and  modern 
technology  is  blended  in  a  new  way. 

Now — the  next  policy  for  Congress  to  consider  is  to  give  the  seed  of  educa- 
tion time  to  germinate  and  grow  under  national  stimulus.  In  several  more  years 
the  impact  of  education  in  this  field  will  be  much  clearer.  People  will  be  working 
in  the  field.  Programs  of  education  will  have  been  completed  by  students.  The 
seed  will  sprout,  grow  in  height  and  strength  and  then  be  capable  of  taking  care 
of  itself.  I  do  think  the  goal  of  self-reliant  educational  programs  is  worthy  of 
being  considered  the  ultimate  achievement.  But  we  are  not  there  yet. 

Perhaps  another  way  to  look  at  what  Congress  has  done  is  to  say  that  it  has 
hastened  the  "process  of  professionalization"  in  the  criminal  justice  field  for  the 
largest  number  of  employees  in  the  field — the  police  officer.  But  the  others  in  the 
field  who  are  experiencing  the  same  impact  include  court  executives  and  court 
staff,  correctional  managers  and  other  staffs  in  both  prison  and  community 
setting.  The  point  overlooked  quite  often  is  that  academic  institutions  must  play 
a  part  in  the  process  of  professionalizing  any  occupational  group.  And  here. 
Congress  has  made  it  financially  viable  for  higher  education  to  provide  major 
input  towards  every  occupation  which  serves  the  administration  of  jtistice  in 
America. 

My  plea  to  Congress  is  quite  simple.  Please  do  not  take  away  funds  or  National 
direction  from  higher  education  in  the  crhninal  jtistice  field  until  you  are 
reasonably  certain  that  the  seeds  planted  in  every  State's  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  in  private  institutions  of  higher  education  will  survive  the  fierce  com- 
petition for  funds  within  universities  and  colleges,  and  within  the  total  family 
of  occupations  working  for  cities,  counties  and  states.  My  national  contacts 
lead  me  to  believe  that  there  is  profound  fear  that  if  Congress  lets  up  in  its 
funding  and  National  policy  of  promoting  higher  education  for  the  Criminal 
Justice  System — that  we  will  fall  backwards.  Not  because  mayors,  governors, 
county  commissioners  and  university  presidents  do  not  care.  No !  and  not  because 
these  men  do  not  sense  the  importance  of  higher  education  for  people  in  this 
field.  The  fear  is  based  upon  the  necessary  political  process  of  sharing  state  and 
local  funds  among  education,  and  dozens  of  other  worthwhile  programs  paid  for 
locally — such  as  street  lighting  and  maintenance  of  streets,  water  systems,  etc. 

For  at  least  the  next  approximately  five  years,  the  National  priority  should 
predominate.  And.  as  we  get  closer  to  1980  we  can  determine  what  to  do  next. 

As  is  often  said  in  a  less  formal  way — keep  up  the  good  work !  I  would  say 
the  same  to  Congress — Please  keep  up  the  good  work  ! 
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Statement  of  Position  on  "Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968"  and  Amendments  From  Nassau  County  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating 
Council,  by  Florence  A.  Carlsson,  Coordinator 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  subcommittee  No.  5 ;  before  stating  the  position 
of  Nassau  County  regarding  the  extension  of  the  "Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968"  and  amendments  let  me  first  briefly  state  the  unique 
position  Nassau  County  Iiolds  witliin  the  State  of  New  York. 

Tlie  governmental  structure  of  suburban  Nassau  County  is  composed  of  three 
towns,  wliich  are  further  subdivided  into  sixty-four  villages,  and  two  small 
cities,  plus  an  overlapping  network  of  fifty-seven  independent  school  districts. 
It  is  predominantly  residential  middle  and  upper  class  suburban  area. 

In  1970,  the  population  of  the  County  was  1,422,905.  A  9.4%  increase  in  popu- 
lation over  the  decade  of  the  sixties  has  made  Nassau  County  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  areas  in  the  nation. 

First  with  reference  to  the  proposal  you  have  under  consideration  entitled 
"Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973",  we  offer  the  following 
comments : 

1.  We  question  the  elimination  of  LEEP  as  a  special  program  apart  from 
other  aspects  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  This  program  has  been  most  effec- 
tive in  enabling  members  of  the  criminal  justice  system  to  upgrade  their  pro- 
fessional competence,  particularly  true  in  i-elationship  to  police  training  and 
graduate  education  for  probation  and  parole  personnel.  While  the  modification 
would  suggesit  that  certain  safeguards  would  be  written  in  to  insure  that  the 
State's  needed  educational  funds  be  available — even  this  could  cause  an  interrup- 
tion due  to  the  necessity  for  changes  in  the  administration  of  this  program 
which  is  only  now  beginning  to  function  smoothly.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
LEEP  Program  remain  intact  as  it  is  presently  in  operation  and  leave  the  op- 
erations in  the  areas  where  the  police  are  working. 

2.  We  laud  the  provision  for  a  "No  year"  limit.  Project  are  sometimes  slow 
to  start,  for  example,  halfway  houses.  This  occurs  because  we  mu;- 1  educate  the 
community,  which  is  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  defendant  and  the 
public.  Furthermore,  the  projects  are  worthy  of  intense  evaluation,  such  as 
Operation  Midway,  which  will  require  sometime  to  evaluate. 

3.  We  are  most  pleased  to  see  that  open  ended  funding  is  authorized. 

4.  We  are  also  pleaded  to  note  that  a  separate  bill  to  insure  security  and 
privacy  of  criminal  justice  information  systems  will  be  submitted  and  we  would 
hope  that  the  Pul)lic  Safety  Officers  Benefit  Act  of  1972  would  receive  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

5.  We  noted  that  in  the  bill  there  is  a  proviso  that  the  state  will  adequately 
take  into  account  and  will  encourage  local  initiative  and  will  provide  for  an 
apitropriately  balanced  allocation  of  funds.  The  v.'ords  "adequately",  "encourage" 
and  "appropriately"  should  be  defined. 

6.  In  another  portion  of  the  bill  the  statement  is  made  that  the  state  should 
consider  statewide  prioritiev — we  would  prefer  this  word  to  be  "will." 

7.  Overall  we  feel  that  there  should  be  sufficient  safeguards  to  insure  local 
control  and  to  insure  that  the  local  governmental  agencies  who  are  charged  with 
the  final  responsibilities  of  implementing  the  criminal  justice  system  will  have 
the  input  essential  for  the  smooth  operation  of  this  program.  It  is  true  that  the 
staff  of  L.E.A.A.  recognized  that  a  variable  pa.ss  through  formula  will  be  needed 
for  local  ;  upport.  We  would  like  to  see  this  formula  together  with  the  guide- 
lines which  will  be  u'ed  to  implement  it.  At  one  point  we  noted  that  there  is  a 
recomin^ndntion  for  a  fint  one-third  of  the  special  revenue  sharing  payment  to 
be  available  for  "such"  state  level  programs.  Does  the  word  "such"  imply  that 
it  is  possi))ie  to  have  more  than  one-third  available  for  state  programs  thus  de- 
pleting that  available  for  local  programs? 
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8.  We  also  noted  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  state  would  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan,  but  that  there  would  be  no  requirement  for  plan  approval. 
We  feel  that  there  should  be  a  comprehensive  plan  developed  but  that  human 
nature  being  what  it  is  the  same  care  will  not  be  given  to  a  plan  which  does  not 
require  said  approval. 

Secondly,  we  support  a  continuation  of  the  existing  "Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,"  and  amendments,  and  in  this  connection  I  wish 
to  focus  attention  on  the  achievements  of  the  program,  so  as  to  aid  this  sub- 
committee in  properly  evaluating  the  need  for  continuing  the  present  legislation. 

In  Nassau  County  the  grants  have  been  effective  in  setting  up  strong  and  in- 
novative anti-crime  programs,  which  have  had  a  distinct  inpact  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  crime.  We  urge  that  Federal  Assistance  be  continued  in  order  to  permit 
the  undertaking  of  other  projects  that  will  have  an  impact  on  improving  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Certainly,  the  federal  funding  has  made  it  possible 
for  Nassau  County  to  operate  programs  that  it  otherwise  would  probably  not 
be  able  to  afford. 

The  Nassau  County  Police  Department  favors  the  continuation  of  federal 
assistance  to  law  enforcement  programs  designed  to  improve  public  safety.  The 
Department  has  benefited  immensely  by  federal  grants  provided  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  through  the  New  York  State  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services. 

As  a  result  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program,  approximately  1,400 
of  our  3,600  sworn  personnel  are  currently  involved  in  college  study  leading  to 
degrees,  while  421  have  already  achieved  degree  status.  As  a  result  of  fund 
availability  encouraging  higher  education,  the  requirements  for  entry  and  pro- 
motion in  the  Department  have  been  strengthened,  requiring  2  years  of  college 
credits  for  qualification.  Needless  to  say,  better  education  has  developed  a  more 
professional  police  ofHcer  with  a  keener  awareness  and  sensitivity  for  human 
understanding  and  community  problems. 

One  of  its  first  projects,  in  which  two  Community  Relations  Booths  were 
built  and  staffed  by  local  community  youths,  has  helped  to  bridge  a  gap  in  com- 
munications between  law  enforcement  and  minority  groups  that  it  fee's  has 
been  instrumental  in  avoiding  confrontations  that  have  erupted  in  other  areas. 
This  project  has  been  continued  at  County  expense  since  its  funding  expiration 
two  years  ago. 

Because  of  rising  property  taxes,  police  communications  lacked  necessary  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  critically  demanded  for  efficient  police  service  by  a 
community  that  has  rapidly  changed  in  character  from  suburban  status  by  a 
population  growth  to  1%  million  residents  in  a  300  square  mile  area.  A  grant  of 
$595,000.00  accelerated  the  construction  of  a  modernized  police  communications 
center  that  will  encompass  the  adoption  of  Emergency  Telephone  Number  911, 
expand  radio  communications,  and  provide  a  more  rapid,  efficient  response  by 
the  police  to  the  public. 

Additionally,  experiments  with  paging  units,  bomb  blankets,  micro  filming  and 
laboratory  equipment,  sponsored  by  federal  funding  has  resulted  in  the  adoption 
and  use  of  new  systems  that  enhance  the  police  service  to  the  community.  Lack 
of  sufficient  local  financing  would  have  relegated  these  necessary  improvements 
to  the  far  distant  future. 

Looking  at  our  Court  System  the  Federal  grants  provided  under  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  have  benefited  the  Courts  of  N-^ssau 
County  in  recent  years  by  providing  the  initial  funds  for  two  projects  which 
otherwise  might  not  have  been  started. 

The  first  project  is  Operation  Midway,  a  pre-trial  rehabilitation  program  for 
you  fldult  defendants  operated  by  the  Nassau  County  Probation  Department 
in  conjunction  with  the  Nassau  County  Court.  The  initinl  results  of  this  pro- 
gram of  intensive  individualized  rehabilitation  treatment  have  been  very 
encouraging. 

The  second  project  is  a  Court  Planner  program  under  which  Nassau  County 
has  received  the  services  of  a  Court  Planner  whose  task  is  to  identify  potential 
problem  areas  in  the  Courts'  processing  of  criminal  cases  and  to  propose  pro- 
grams for  improvement.  His  primary  assistance  has  been  in  the  implementation 
of  a  computerized  County  Court  Felony  Information  System. 

These  two  Federally-funded  projects,  by  enhancing  Court  administration  and 
by  providing  alternatives  to  traditional  dispositions  of  criminal  cases,  have 
benefited  the  entire  community. 
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In  the  area  of  probation,  the  programs  operated  by  Probation  Department  have 
achieved  great  success.  With  the  aid  of  L.E.A.A.  funding  the  Probation  Depart- 
ment carries  on  Operation  Midway,  which  provides  intensive  rehabilitative 
services  to  offenders  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  for  a  one  year  period  after 
arraignment  but  before  sentencing.  If  the  probation  period  is  successfully  com- 
pleted charges  may  be  dismissed.  Services  provided  by  the  program  include 
vocational  counseling  and  training,  employment  assistance,  educational  guidance 
and  family  counseling. 

Another  funded  Probation  Department  program  is  called  Probation  Aides. 
This  is  a  program  employing  community  residents,  ex-offenders  and  probationers 
as  probation  aides  and  has  been  highly  successful. 

In  the  area  of  the  District  Attorney  or  Public  Prosecutor,  the  L.E.A.A.  has 
lent  substantial  assistance  in  a  number  of  specific  ways.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  of  L.E.A.A.  is  to  foster  and  finance  pilot  innovative  projects, 
creating  an  atmosphere  where  experiments  might  take  place.  The  information 
received  from  such  programs  is  invaluable  in  aiding  prosecutorial  oflScers  to 
adapt  their  programs  and  procedures  to  workable  new  methods.  Especially 
important,  of  course,  is  the  ability  of  prosecutorial  oflScers  to  withstand  the 
ever-increasing  case  load  being  placed  upon  them  and  the  obvious  need  for  new 
procedures  and  methods  in  this  area. 

At  present  time,  L.E.A.A.  has  funded  the  National  Center  for  Prosecutorial 
Management.  This  oflSce,  of  course,  will  be  a  major  element  in  managerial  and 
procedural  changes  and  methodology  in  the  future.  It  can  and  is  providing  the 
kind  of  information  necessary  to  both  the  large  and  small  prosecutor's  oflSce  to 
render  that  oflSce  more  efficient  in  carrying  out  its  public  trust. 

Indirectly,  L.E.A.A.  grants  to  police  agencies  in  firstly,  making  those  agencies 
more  eflicient,  obviously  aiding  the  prosecutor  in  performing  his  function,  and 
secondly,  in  aiding  in  the  education  of  individual  police  officers,  make  the  qualify 
of  law  enforcement  as  a  whole  more  responsive  to  the  increasing  demands  made 
upon  it  in  our  modern  society. 

There  are  pending  certain  programs  concerning  a  comprehensive  data  process- 
ing system  designed  to  aid  the  police,  the  courts,  the  District  Attorney's  office, 
and  rehabilitative  agencies  in  the  County  which  could  be  of  valuable  assistance 
in  enabling  those  entities  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  Safe  Streets  Acts. 

The  prosecutor's  office  in  Nassau  County  has  not  received  any  L.E.A.A.  funds. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  felt  that  it  has  been  greatly  helped  by  L.E.A.A.'s  financing  of 
other  programs  in  the  County  and  by  its  educational  grants. 

The  Office  of  the  District  Attorney  of  Nassau  County  wholly  supports  the 
continuation  of  the  L.E.A.A.  program. 

The  Sheriff's  Department  also  has  benefited  from  L.E.A.A.  funding  to  the 
extent  of  about  $643,902  available  to  operate  a  Comprehensive  Work  Release 
Program  at  the  Nassau  County  Jail.  This  will  serve  about  100  male  inmates 
at  any  given  time.  A  professional  staff  will  operate  a  modular  facility  for  housing 
the  residents  and  will  provide  a  broad  range  of  educational,  counseling  and 
vocational  services.  Supportive  services  from  County  agencies  will  be  available 
to  assist  in  the  training  and  rehabilitation  of  participants. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  emphasize  the  validity  of  our  position  by  showing  the 
impact  on  crime  in  the  Nassau  County  Police  District  through  the  statistics  of 
the  seven  index  crimes  traditionally  used  by  the  FBI  to  assess  the  scope  and 
seriousness  of  the  crime  problem  in  any  given  place.  This  shows  a  decrease  of 
8.5%  arrived  at  as  follows  : 

Percentage 
Crime  1971  1972  of  change 

Murder/nonnegligent  manslaughter 

Forcible  rape 

Robbery 

Aggravated  assault 

Burglary.. _._ 

Larceny,  $50  and  over 

Autotheft.. 

Grand  total 


23 

21 

-8.7 

24 

28 

-t-16.7 

668 

591 

-11.5 

297 

291 

-2.0 

7,428 

6,516 

-12.3 

8, 966 

8,496 

-5.2 

4,457 

4,062 

-8.9 
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In  summation,  the  foregoing  review  of  some  of  our  programs  in  Nassau 
County  exhibits  measurable,  positive  results  flowing  from  federal  funding  as- 
sistance and  the  aid  should  be  continued  if  we  are  to  pursue  an  effective  crime 
and  delinquency  reduction  program  resulting  in  a  lower  crime  rate.  We  therefore, 
urge  upon  this  subcommittee  that  it  recommend  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  it  actively  support  the  passage  by  Congress  of  legislation  that  will 
continue  the  "(juiuibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968"  and 
amendments. 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Serious  crime  in  the  United  States  declined  3  percent  in  1972,  the  first  actual 
decrease  in  crime  in  17  years,  Attorney  General  Richard  G.  Kleindienst  an- 
nounced today. 

The  downturn  in  the  volume  of  crime  was  disclosed  in  preliminary  year-end 
statistics  tabulated  by  the  FBI  and  released  today. 

"This  is  a  day  that  we  have  been  looking  forward  to  for  many  years,"  the 
Attorney  General  said.  "It  is  an  important  milestone  in  the  fight  to  reduce 
crime  and  is  directly  attributable  to  the  strong  efforts  of  law  enforcement 
officers  througout  the  nation  to  turn  back  the  wave  of  crime  that  rolled  upward 
in  the  1960's." 

During  1972,  94  major  cities  reported  actual  decreases  in  serious  crime,  Mr. 
Kleindienst  said,  compared  with  53  cities  in  1971,  22  cities  in  1970,  and  17 
cities  in  1969. 

Nationally,  serious  crime  declined  8  percent  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  year, 
after  registering  a  1  percent  increase  through  the  first  nine  months  of  1972. 

The  last  measurable  decrease  in  serious  crime — 2  percent — was  recorded  in 
1955,  according  to  FBI  crime  records. 

The  crime  spiral  peaked  in  1968  when  serious  crime  rose  17  percent  above  the 
previous  year.  In  1969  and  1970,  serious  crime  increased  11  percent,  while  in 
1971,  the  increase  was  6  percent. 

"We  enter  this  new  period  with  an  acute  awareness  that  crime  is  still  unac- 
ceptably  high,"  Mr.  Kliendienst  said.  "We  pledge  to  renew  our  determination 
and  efi'orts  to  make  our  communities  safer  places  in  which  to  live." 

The  preliminary  figures  are  contained  in  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports, 
a  collection  of  nationwide  police  statistics  supplied  voluntarily  by  local,  county, 
and  state  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  figures  were  released  today  by  FBI 
Acting  Director  L.  Patrick  Gray,  III. 

Violent  crime  increased  by  1  percent  in  1972.  compared  with  a  9  percent  in- 
crease the  year  before.  Robberies,  however,  which  make  up  the  largest  number 
of  crimes  in  the  violent  category,  showed  a  4  percent  decrease  in  1972.  ]Murder 
was  up  4  percent  in  1972.  aggravated  assault  increased  6  percent,  and  forcible 
rape  increased  11  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

Property  crime  decreased  3  percent,  compared  with  a  6  percent  increase  in 
1971.  Auto  theft  declined  7  percent,  larceny  .$50  and  over  dropped  3  percent,  and 
burglary  was  down  2  percent. 

Cities  over  100,000  population  reported  an  average  decrease  of  7  percent  in  the 
volume  of  Crime  Index  offenses.  Crime  in  suburban  areas  increased  2  percent, 
compared  to  an  11  percent  increase  in  1971,  while  crime  in  rural  areas  went  up 
4  percent  compared  to  a  6  percent  rise  in  the  previous  reporting  neriod. 

Serious  crime  in  Washington.  D.C,  continued  to  decline.  The  1972  decrease 
was  26.9  percent,  compared  with  the  1971  decrease  of  13  percent. 

The  Nation's  capital  registered  fewer  crimes  in  every  category,  except  for  a 
16  i>ercent  increase  in  rape.  Auto  theft  decreased  33  percent,  burglary  decreased 
32  percent,  robbery  decreased  31  percent,  larceny  $50  and  over  decreased  18  per- 
cent   murder  decreased  11  percent,  and  aggravated  assault  decrea.sed  2  percent. 

A  copy  of  the  preliminary  crime  figures  for  1972  is  attached.  Final  crime 
figures  and  crime  rates  per  unit  of  population  will  be  available  in  the  detailed 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  sheduled  for  release  this  summer. 

Also  attached  is  a  list  of  the  94  major  cities  reporting  crime  decrea.ses. 
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CITIES    WITH    DECREASE   IN   CRIME   INDEX 

(January-December,  1972  versus  1971) 

Index  percent 
Agency  decrease 

Akron,  Ohio _9  5 

Albany,  New  York —23  8 

Alexandria,    Virginia _2. 1 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania — is!  4 

Arlington,   Virginia —15.  4 

Austin,  Texas ~     _3]  7 

Baltimore,    Maryland _6.  5 

Beaumont,  Texas _l"  q 

Berkeley,   California _2.  7 

Boston,  Massachusetts _8.  8 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut —14.  6 

Buffalo,  New   York _6.  7 

Cambridge,    Massachusetts _7. 7 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa —3.8 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina —11.8 

Chicago,  Illinois _4. 1 

Cincinnati,  Ohio —5.  0 

Cleveland,    Ohio —11.  3 

Columbia,  South  Carolina —16.6 

Columbus,    Georgia —3.  0 

Columbus,    Ohio —9.  5 

Corpus  Christi,   Texas —.8 

Dallas,    Texas —2.  6 

Dearborn,    Michigan —8.  8 

Des  Moines,  Iowa —9. 1 

Detroit,    Michigan —15.  8 

Duluth,  Minnesota —6.  8 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey —4.2 

El  Paso,  Texas —16.5 

Erie,    Pennsylvania — .  1 

Evansville,  Indiana —13.  4 

Fall  River,   Massachusetts —14.  2 

Fort  Lauderdale,   Florida —4.2 

Fort  Worth,  Texas —5.6 

Gary,  Indiana —3.  7 

Glendale,   California —5.  8 

Hammond,  Indiana —2.  3 

Hampton,    Virginia —6. 9 

Hartford,  Connecticut —19.8 

Hialeah,  Florida —8.  2 

Hollywood,     Florida —7. 5 

Honolulu,    Hawaii —15.  3 

Huntsville,     Alabama —19.  9 

Indianapolis,     Indiana —16.  0 

Jacksonville,    Florida —4.  9 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey —8.3 

Kansas  City,  Missouri —13.2 

Lansing,    Michigan —6.  3 

Lexington,    Kentucky —6.  5 

Los   Angeles,    California —3.  8 

Louisville,     Kentucky —11.  3 

Lubbock,    Texas -11-  0 

Macon,    Georgia —3. 1 

Miami,  Florida —9.  9 

Milwaukee,    Wisconsin —3.  9 

Mobile,    Alabama —15.  2 

Montgomery.  Alabama —3.  2 

Nashville,    Tennessee —18.  0 

Newark,  New  Jersey —10.  2 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts —20.  3 

New  Haven,  Connecticut —9.  7 
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CITIES  WITH  DECBEASE  IN  CEIME  INDEX — Continued        Index  percent 
(January-December,  1972  versus  1971)  decrease 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana —15.  2 

New  York,  New  York —18.0 

Norfolk,  Virginia —18. 1 

Oakland,      California —3. 4 

Orlando,    Florida —10.  7 

Parma,  Ohio —9.  7 

Pasadena,    California —1.  6 

Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania —4. 5 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania —11.  0 

Portsmouth,   Virginia —2.  0 

Providence,  Rhode  Island —13.5 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina —5.  0 

Richmond,    Virginia —11.  8 

Rochester,  New  York —8.6 

St.  Louis,  Missouri —4.1 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah -10.0 

San  Francisco,  California —19.0 

Savannah,    Georgia —13.  8 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania —27.  0 

Seattle,   Washington —3.  8 

Shreveport,    Louisiana —8.  4 

Spokane,  Washington —2.  3 

Stamford,   Connecticut —27.  6 

Syracuse,  New  York —11. 1 

Topeka,   Kansas —15.  2 

Torrance,  California —5.  2 

Trenton,  New  Jersey — Tl  7 

Warren,  Michigan —2.  8 

Washington,  D.C —26.  9 

Waterbury,     Connecticut —7.  7 

Wichita,    Kansas — .  7 

Yonkers,  New  York —11.7 

Youngstown,  Ohio —11.  9 

UNIFORM    CEIME    BEPOKTING 

(1972  Preliminary  Annual  Release) 

Crime  in  the  United  States,  as  measured  by  the  Crime  Index  offenses,  declined 
three  percent  during  calendar  year  1972  over  1971.  The  violent  crime  as  a  group 
increased  one  percent.  Forcible  rape  was  up  eleven  percent,  aggravated  assault 
six  percent,  and  murder  four  percent,  while  the  crime  of  robbery  declined  four 
percent.  The  property  crimes  of  burglary,  larceny  $50  and  over,  and  auto  theft 
decreased  three  percent  as  a  group.  Auto  theft  decreased  seven  percent,  larceny 
$50  and  over  three  percent,  and  burglary  two  percent.  Cities  with  250,000  or  more 
inhabitants  reported  an  average  decrease  of  eight  percent  in  the  volume  of  Crime 
Index  offenses.  Cities  with  over  100,000  inhabitants  reported  an  average  decrease 
of  seven  percent.  The  suburban  areas  surrounding  large  core  cities  reported  an 
increase  of  two  percent  and  the  rural  areas  were  up  four  percent  (Table  1). 

Geographically,  the  Western  States  reported  a  two  percent  rise  in  the  volume 
of  Crime  Index  offenses.  The  Southern  States  reported  a  decrease  of  two  percent, 
the  North  Central  States  three  percent,  and  the  Northeastern  States  eight  percent 
(Table  2). 
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TABLE  4.— OFFENSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POLICE,  1971  AND  1972 
ICities  over  100,000  population] 


non-  Burglary, 

Crime    negligent  Aggra-  brealting,  Larceny, 

index  man-      Forcible                         vated  or  enter-  $50  and 

total   slaughter  rape     Robbery       assault  ing  over    Autotheft 

Akron,  Ohio: 

1971 - 12,670  38            100            772            362  4,386  4,102          2,910 

,1972 11,472  31            105            758            400  4,136  3,608          2,434 

Albany,  N.Y.: 

1971 - 3,678  6              17            282            111  2,012  390              860 

.    1972. 2,803  6              17            223             97  1,377  445             638 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.: 

1971 16,540  31            103            667            988  6,232  6,531           1,988 

1972 17,475  23            154            857         1,159  7,023  6,554          1,705 

Alexandria,  Va.: 

1971 5,899  9              51            490            424  1,864  2,186              875 

1972 5,777  17              30            435            483  1,861  2,309              642 

Allentown.Pa.: 

1971 - 3,134  5      22     137     178  1,238  1,252      302 

1972 2,652  4      17     162     106  1,036  986      341 

Amarillo,  Tex.: 

1971 4,129  9              18             91            174  1,664  1,752              421 

1972 4,197  9              18             65            200  1,638  1,860              407 

Anaheim,  Calif.: 

1971 8,519  5        .     56            223            165  4,118  3,097              855 

1972 9,772  14              78            249            321  4,661  3,589              860 

Arlington,  Va.: 

1971 5,127  7              45            245            101  1,468  2,431              830 

1972 4,336  2              30            181              89  1,230  2,124              680 

Atlanta,  Ga.: 

1971 30,056  230            268         2,207         1,935  13,726  7,656          4,034 

1972... 33,213  255            256         3,074         2,143  14,676  8,659          4,150 

Austin,  Tex.: 

1971 8.307  27              66            372         1,119  4,334  1,336          1,053 

1972 8,003  38              62            285            966  4,046  1,625              981 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

1971 54,449  323            537         9,480         6,556  18,481  10,134          8,938 

1972. 50,937  330            465         9,584         6,365  16,986  8,857          8,350 

Baton  Rouge,  La.: 

1971 9,054  22             46            301            767  3,769  2,692           1,457 

1972.. 10,486  21              74            411            948  4,535  3,190           1,307 

Beaumont,  Tex.: 

1971 4,042  20               6            207            617  1,886  1,018              288 

1972 3,979  17              13            164            654  1,765  1,065              301 

Berkeley,  Calif.: 

1971 7,138  11              78            528            256  4,147  886          1,232 

1972 6,946  10            104            567            251  3,896  1,080          1,038 

Birmingham,  Ala.: 

1971 14,152  82             98            465         1,470  4,857  4,286          2,894 

1972 14,178  76            103            757         1,310  5,189  4,334          2,409 

Boston,  Mass.: 

1971... 42,154  116            235         4,735         1,907  12,439  7,055         16,027 

1972 38,763  104            262         5,037         2,015  10,173  5,609         15,563 

Bridgeport,  Conn.: 

1971 11,154  18              20            572            207  3,494  3,101           3,742 

1972. 9,525  18              13            512            155  2,720  2,995          3,112 

Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

1971 20,226  76            134         2,207            812  6,287  6,016          4,694 

1972 18,881  62            176         1,991            712  6,156  5,390          4,394 

Cambridge,  Mass.: 

1971 7,177  5              42            355            243  1,978  1,315          3,239 

1972 6,624  13             32            329            238  1,711  1,039          3,262 

Camden,  N.J. : 

1971 7,233  15              57            682            413  2,958  896          2.122 

1972 8,157  26              48            695            551  3,457  1,102          2,278 

Canton,  Ohio: 

1971 3,902  11              15            327            137  1,265  1,582              565 

1972.. 4,000  14             24            297            240  1,288  1,522              615 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa: 

1971 1,932  5              10              34              15  683  842              343 

1972 1,859  3               8             31              22  625  769              401 

Charlotte,  N.C.: 

1971 11,271  54             98            573         1,246  4,938  3,276          1.086 

1972 9.945  60              78            603         1,172  4,324  2,811              897 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.:  I 

1971 

1972.. 6.850  35      55     421     575  2.670  1.643    1.406 

Chicago,  III.: 

1971 126.854  824         1.549       24.012       11.285  38.385  15,593        35.206 

1972.... 121.707  711         1.529       23,531       11,154  36,630  15.853        32.299 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table,  p.  640. 
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TABLE  4.— OFFENSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POLICE,  1971  AND  1972— Continued 
(Cities  over  100,000  population] 


Murder, 

non- 

Burglary, 

Crime 

negligent 

Aggra- 

breaking. 

Larceny. 

index 

man- 

Forcible 

vated 

or  enter- 

$50 and 

total    I 

slaughter 

rape 

Robbery 

assault 

ing 

over 

Auto  theft 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

1971 

...     21,880 

79 

189 

1,749 

819 

9,751 

6,144 

3.149 

1972- 

...      20,783 

69 

239 

1,733 

761 

9,729 

5,272 

2,980 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

1971 

...      46,295 

270 

428 

5,987 

2,004 

11,  780 

5,971 

19,855 

1972 

...      41,055 

307 

462 

5,639 

1,988 

10,446 

4,687 

17,  526 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.: 

1971 

5,895 

9 

70 

183 

198 

2,183 

2,558 

694 

1972 

...       6:879 

18 

103 

342 

209 

2,633 

2,751 

823 

Columbia,  S.C: 

1971.. 

...        5,456 

32 

37 

264 

353 

2,650 

1,490 

630 

1972 

Columbus,  Ga.: 

1971 

...       4,551 

17 

48 

149 

288 

2,347 

1,130 

572 

...       4,025 

22 

14 

200 

158 

1,779 

1,167 

685 

1972 

...       3,906 

29 

22 

245 

182 

1,808 

969 

651 

Columbus,  Ohio: 

1971.. 

...      26,579 

69 

269 

1,873 

943 

10, 023 

8,176 

5,226 

1972 

...      24,049 

59 

292 

1,464 

890 

9,641 

7.647 

4,056 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.: 

1971 

...       9,653 

33 

59 

256 

872 

3,970 

3,355 

1,108 

1972 

...       9,573 

29 

71 

324 

765 

4,462 

2,998 

924 

Dallas,  Tex.: 

1971.... 

...      46,400 

207 

585 

2,861 

5,282 

18,322 

12,229 

6,914 

1972. 

...      45,213 

192 

533 

2,616 

4,529 

21, 475 

10, 481 

5,387 

Dearborn,  Mich.: 

1971.... 

...       3,360 

8 

13 

148 

73 

1,090 

1,310 

718 

1972 

...       3.066 

6 

7 

175 

55 

1,009 

1,109 

705 

Denver,  Colo.: 

1971 

...      37,706 

82 

434 

2,167 

2,050 

15,228 

10,657 

7,088 

1972 

...      38,945 

89 

368 

2,014 

1,927 

16, 750 

10. 136 

7,661 

Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

1971 

...       6,561 

11 

66 

361 

159 

1,885 

3,301 

778 

1972 

...       5,961 

14 

44 

277 

98 

1,920 

2,848 

760 

Detroit,  Mich.: 

1971 

...    127,245 

577 

853 

20,  753 

5,400 

51,  531 

25,361 

22,770 

1972 

...    107,199 

601 

818 

17, 170 

6,120 

42,  563 

19,405 

20,522 

Duluth,  Minn.: 

1971 

...       2,765 

3 

14 

40 

24 

1,090 

1,081 

513 

1972 

...       2,578 

2 

13 

68 

29 

1.120 

948 

398 

Elizabeth  N.J.: 

1971 

...        5,530 

10 

28 

475 

314 

2,067 

1,113 

1,523 

1972 

...       5,296 

12 

32 

542 

348 

2,107 

921 

1,334 

El  Paso,  Tex.: 

1971 

...      13,074 

16 

75 

398 

588 

7,621 

2,240 

2,136 

1972 

...      10,911 

11 

91 

514 

655 

4,994 

2,067 

2,579 

Erie,  Pa.: 

1971 

...        3,248 

7 

21 

273 

141 

1,400 

939 

467 

1972 

3,246 

11 

26 

325 

137 

1,500 

763 

484 

Evansville,  Ind.: 

1971 

...        5,459 

9 

59 

261 

565 

1,980 

1,881 

704 

1972 

...       4,726 

8 

54 

187 

599 

1,471 

1,970 

437 

Fall  River,  Mass.: 

1971 

6,454 

3 

16 

129 

108 

3,052 

1.395 

1,751 

1972.. 

...        5,535 

8 

11 

203 

149 

2,321 

1.356 

1,487 

Flint,  Mich.: 

i971 

...      11,068 

33 

81 

635 

1,258 

4,214 

3.517 

1,330 

1972.. 

...      11,312 

45 

101 

820 

1,232 

4,519 

3.467 

1,137 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.: 

1971... 

...       8,515 

13 

53 

412 

263 

3,643 

2.902 

1,229 

1972... 

...        8,155 

28 

61 

385 

260 

3,712 

2.694 

1,015 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.: 

1971 

7,383 

6 

46 

343 

102 

2,391 

3.876 

619 

1972 

...        7,508 

9 

46 

413 

75 

2,304 

3,889 

772 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.: 

1971 

...      13.948 

102 

88 

917 

549 

6,615 

2.816 

2,861 

1972 

...      13,161 

99 

66 

791 

516 

6,557 

2,564 

2,568 

Fremont,  Calif.: 

1971. 

...        3,936 

1 

26 

56 

98 

1,942 

1.370 

443 

1972 

4,944 

2 

31 

64 

155 

2,015 

2.249 

428 

Fresno,  Calif.: 

1971... 

...      11,568 

19 

35 

386 

226 

4,562 

4.152 

2,188 

1972.. 

...      12,282 

20 

41 

425 

229 

4,647 

4.420 

2,500 

Garden  Grove,  Calif.: 

1971 

...       5,504 

3 

29 

153 

113 

2,044 

2.765 

397 

1972 

...       5,711 

12 

43 

143 

147 

2.568 

2,356 

424 
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TABLE  4.— OFFENSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POLICE,  1971  AND  1972— Continued 
(Cities  over  100,000  population] 

Murder, 

non-  Burglary, 

Crime    negligent  Aggra-    breal^ing.     Larceny, 

index  man-      Forcible                        vated    or  enter-      $50  and 

total    slaughter  rape     Robbery       assault            ing           over    Autotheft 

Gary,  Ind.: 

1971 11,716  52              87         1,396            436         4,723         2,040          2,982 

1972 11,284  81              90         1,253            519         4,673         1,909           2.759 

Glendale,  Calif.: 

1971 4,546  1              19            169            116         1,905         1,532              804 

1972 4,283  5              11            108              98         1,851         1,530              680 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 

1971 6,663  17              71            262            510         3,601         1,610              592 

1972 6,992  9              61            393            499         3,313         2,183              534 

Greensboro,  N.C.: 

1971 4,980  14              24            166         1,134         1,527         1.642              473 

1972 5,563  17              40            270         1,239         1.822         1.714              461 

Hammond,  Ind.: 

1971 4.986  7              49            298            172         1,044         1,947           1,469 

1972 4,872  8              28            271             146         1,285         2.160              974 

Hampton,  Va.: 

1971 2,698  6              20              78            120         1,232         1,004              238 

1972. 2,512  13              29              88              94         1,258            780              250 

Hartford,  Conn.: 

1971 8.225  23      40     574     662    2,507    1.777     2.642 

1972 6,597  15      27     423     573    2,280    1,649     1,630 

Hialeah,  Fa.: 

1971 4,669  8              12            190            199         1,484         2,126              650 

1972 4,287  5              17             178            214         1,221         1,943              709 

Hollywood,  Fla.: 

197L... 5,686  2              23            232            249         2,204         2,105              871 

1972 _ 5,260  7              33            242            243         1,950         1.978              807 

Honolulu,  Hawaii: 

1971 24,530  31             124            715            381         9,599         9,426          4,254 

1972 20,782  44             149            428            366         8,998         7,792          3,005 

Houston.  Tex.: 

1971. 58,819  303            530         5,127         2,877       26,219       10,993         12,770 

1972. 60,366  294            483         5,117         2,169       29.411        11,801         11,091 

Huntington  Beach,  Calif.: 

1971 4,933  7              47              83            156         1,867         2,349              424 

1972... 5,034  4              49              86             179         1,915         2,327              474 

Huntsville,  Ala.: 

1971 5,195  21              27            106            267         2,159         2,007              608 

1972 4,160  4              32            103            236         1.542         1.718              525 

Independence,  Mo.: 

1971 2,018  4              15              50            155            868            713              213 

1972 2,232  3              27              42            230            860            784              286 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

1971 22,874  60            264         2,109            927         9,480         5,537           4,497 

1972 19,207  66            275         1,398            726         8,267         4,817           3,658 

Jackson,  Miss.: 

1971 4,635  29              68            185            280         1,998         1,435              640 

1972 5,011  42              20            169            168         2,022         1,808              782 

Jacksonville,  Fla.: 

1971 24,171  82             254          1,264          1,941        12,035         6.048           2,547 

1972.. 22,975  96            293         1,426         2,474       10,619         6,099           1,%8 

Jersey  City,  N.J.: 

1971 11,214  40              51         1,629            442         3,146            803          5,103 

1972 _ 10,281  47              67         1,373            464         2,865            925          4,540 

Kansas  City,  Kans.: 

1971 7,330  34              85            461            572         3,618            923          1,637 

1972. 7,374  21              83            571            457         3,712         1,015          1,515 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

1971 27,864  103             371          2,473         1,805        11,550         6,154           5,408 

1972 24.188  71            344         2,092         1,961         9,472         6,327           3,921 

Knoxville.  Tenn.:i 

1971 

1972 5,044  20              18            182            254         2,242            787           1,541 

Lansing,  Mich.: 

1971....  8,278  4              33            274            270         3,977         3.074              646 

1972 7,759  7              46            422            299         3,405         2,843              737 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.: 

1971.... 4,697  21      23     326     195    2,140    1,064      928 

1972. 5,139  29      47     389     145    2,312    1,293      924 

Lexington,  Ky.: 

1971 5,412  16              28            158            293         1,925         2,498              494 

1972.... 5,059  19              29            206            208         1,809         2,318              470 

Lincoln,  Nebr.: 

1971.  .  2, 878  3              26              24            198            782         1, 576              269 

1972 3,195  5              17              49            238            912         1.720              254 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table,  p.  640. 
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TABLE  4.— OFFENSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POLICE,  1971  AND  1972— Continued 
(Cities  over  100,000  population] 


Murder, 

non- 

Aggra-    breaking. 

Crime    negligent 

Larceny, 
$50  and 

index         man- 

Forcible 

vated    or  enter- 

total    slaughter 

rape 

Robbery 

assault             ing 

over    Autothef 

Little  Rock,  Ark.: 

1971 6,778 

1972 7,056 

Livonia,  Mich.: 

1971.. 3,071 

1972 _ _  3,215 

Long  Beach,  Calif.: 

1971 17,084 

1972 18,628 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

1971 183,867 

1972.. 176,916 

Louisville,  Ky.: 

1971 17,567 

1972 15,583 

Lubbock,  Tex.: 

1971 6,201 

1972 5,521 

Macon,  Ga.: 

1971 5,9% 

1972.. 5,808 

Madison,  Wis.: 

1971 5,720 

1972 5,864 

Memphis,  Tenn.: 

1971 23,697 

1972 29,097 

Miami,  Fla.: 

1971... 24,895 

1972 22,429 

Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

1971 22,025 

1972. 21,162 

Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

1971 23,865 

1972... 24,294 

Mobile,  Ala.: 

1971 8.852 

1972 7,508 

Montgomery,  Ala.: 

1971 4,458 

1972 4,316 

Nashville,  Tenn.: 

1971 20,746 

1972 17,017 

Newark,  N.J.: 

1971 34,762 

1972 31,213 

New  Bedford, Mass: 

1971 5,603 

1972 4,468 

New  Haven,  Conn.: 

1971 7,934 

1972 7,166 

New  Orleans,  La.: 

1971 35,375 

1972 30,000 

Newport  News,  Va.: 

1971... 3,693 

1972 4,277 

New  York,  N.Y.: 

1971 529,447 

1972 434,303 

Norfolk,  Va.: 

1971 13,939 

1972... 11,411 

Oakland,  Calif.: 

1971... _..  25,664 

1972.. 24,804 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.: 

1971 12,959 

1972 13,201 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

1971.. 11,408 

1972 13,234 


116 
163 


1,466 
1.691 


2,062 
2,205 


137 


228 
308 


2,415 
3,271 


368 
434 


1,480 
1,700 


14,147 
14,241 


1,453 
1,496 


1,151 
1,676 


2,829 
2,555 


661 
748 


1,646 
1,908 


1,176 
1,097 


5,529 
4,788 


3,391 
3,001 


88,994 
78, 202 


821 
823 


2,932 
2,907 


482 
692 


711 


14,674 
15, 056 


1,528 
1.539 


3,014 
2,656 


652 
694 


1,037 
1.358 


2,174 
1,616 


2,641 
2,583 


2,109 
2,040 


427 
538 


33,865 
37, 130 


1,229 
1,251 


1,224 
1,646 


1,142 
787 


1,085 
1,092 


2,460 
2,757 


1,569 
1,606 


7,223 
8,016 


74,812 
72, 458 


5,035 
4,303 


2.506 
2.169 


2,653 
2,711 


2,302 
2,466 


10, 498 
12,913 


9,258 
8,294 


4,636 
4,981 


10,039 
10, 495 


5,158 
4,299 


1,715 
1,806 


8,216 
6,569 


13,466 
11,040 


2,566 
1,926 


2,977 
2,332 


10, 705 
8,428 


1,332 
1,465 


181, 331 
148,046 


4,912 
3,983 


14.311 
13, 080 


6,314 
7,220 


3.706 
4,064 


2.722 
2.588 


1.016 
1,068 


4.071 
4.584 


41.506 
38. 737 


4.804 
4,326 


2,542 
2,359 


1,758 
1,547 


2,724 
2.552 


7,126 
9,250 


6,299 
5,949 


9,908 
9,202 


5,884 
4,960 


1,604 
1,537 


1,821 
1,636 


5,525 
4,877 


5,754 
4,274 


1,488 
1,130 


1,835 
1,718 


10, 381 
8,984 


1,372 
1,530 


124,752 
90,098 


5.217 
3,870 


1,493 
1,413 


2.136 
1.629 


3.097 
4,237 


3.452 
3,386 


36,239 
33,720 


5,579 
4,723 


1,024 
1,015 


564 
681 


3,030 
3,219 


3,258 
2,798 


6,012 
5,394 

4,996 
5,226 


1,071 
762 


3,425 
2,686 


6,929 
8,055 


1,247 
1,024 


2,467 
2,485 


8,348 
7,123 


306 
456 


96,624 
75.865 


1,603 
1,294 


5,395 
5,419 


2,657 
2,718 


2,892 
3,000 
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TABLE  4.— OFFENSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POLICE,  1971  AND  1972— Continued 
{Cities  over  100,000  population] 

Murder, 

.  non-                                                    Burglary, 

Crime    negligent  Aggra-    breaking.     Larceny, 

index  man-      Forcible                         vated    or  enter-      $50  and 

total    slaughter  rape     Robbery       assault            ing          over    Autotheft 

Orlando,  Fla.: 

}971 6,127  21              30            301            989         2,389         1,941              456 

„     1972  - 5,469  19              37            325            414         2,283         1,892              499 

Parma,  Ohio: 

]ll\ 1,605  3                4              25              59            513            616              385 

„     1972     .    1,449 3              27              64            613            446              296 

Pasadena,  Calif.: 

1971 8,078  11      111     527     458    3,677    2,117     1,177 

„  1972 7,949  18      89     524     386    3,765    1,673    1,494 

Paterson,  N.J.: 

1971 8,521  20               41             918             977         3,177             936           2,452 

„^.1972     9,453  23              23         1,110         1,018         3,657         1,097           2,525 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

1971.. 61,340  435             546         9,243         4,970        20,914         7,387          17,845 

1972 58,584  413            588         9,710         4,603       21,182         6,048         16,040 

Phoenix,  Ariz.: 

1971 30.546  55            216         1.304         2.326       13,348         8.%5          4.332 

„.„1972       33,365  83            256         1.292         2.643       15.359         9.621           4,111 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

1971 26,467  65            279         2,556         1,910         9.489         5.636          6.532 

^     1972 23.550  49            298         2.646         1,827         7,824         4.778          6,128 

Portland,  Oreg.: 

1972 26,459  15             144          1,797          1.127        10.794         8.845           3,737 

„     1972 26,530  37             169         1.715         1,344       11.034         8.673          3,558 

Portsmouth  Va.: 

1971 5,079  21              52            489            269         2,276         1,329              643 

1972 4,978  23              48            487            360         2,286         1,006              768 

Providence,  R.I.: 

1971 11,977  12               21             625             525         4,176             894           5,724 

„     1972 10,355  6              21             534            443         3.793            758          4,800 

Raleigh,  N.C.: 

1971 4,956  12              22            191             452         1,308         2.638              333 

1972.. 4,707  25              31             135            583         1,446         2,085              402 

Richmond,  Va.: 

1971 15,306  72            131         1,286            786         6.191         4,143          2,697 

1972 13.507  87             164         1,453            812         5.152         3,655          2.184 

Riverside,  Calif.: 

1971 8.713-  14              63            255            465         4,036         3,056              824 

1972.. 8.943  8              52            247            641         4,270         2,993              732 

Rochester,  N.Y.: 

1971 _ 11.160  31              54            728            458         4.664         3,927           1.298 

1972.. 10.196  29              55            726            389         4,651         3,001           1,345 

Rockford,  III.: 

1971 3,525  13                8            149            187         1,353         1,349              466 

1972 3.825  9              27            128            229         1,645         1,328              459 

Sacramento,  Calif.: 

1971.. 13,410  33               84             783             565         5.509         3.745           2.691 

1972 15.314  51             110             886             634         6.889         4.102           2.642 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

1971 _ 44,409  220            498         4.956         3.231        18.876         4.763         11,865 

1972 42,580  205            512         4,844         3,216       17.577         4,947         11,279 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

1971 14,417  20              79            892            498         5,919         3,998          3,011 

1972 14,773  16              90            838            558         6,693         3,746          2,832 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.: 

1971 8,661  29              52            633            671         4,487         2,337              452 

1972 9,578  21              60            652            580         5,231         2,566              468 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

1971 11,179  16              64            409            292         4.159         4.387           1,852 

1972 10,057  12              79            446            350         3,935         4,035          1,200 

San  Antonio,  Tex.: 

1971 26,703  96            217            911         2,091        10,579         8,008          4,801 

1972 27,492  104            256         1,200         1,854       12,038         7,820          4,220 

San  Bernardino,  Calif.: 

1971 7,204  7              34            400            278         3,040         2,391           1,054 

1972 7,323  14              56            447            355         2,675         2,670          1,106 

San  Diego,  Calif.: 

1971 25,495  37            142         1,106            806         8,670       11,050          3,684 

1972 28,039  31            165         1,225            992         9,957       11,629          4,040 

San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

1971 57,538  102            512         6,584         3,101        18,264       16,130         12,845 

1972 46.620  81            505         4,573         2,665       14,519       13,201         11,076 

San  Jose,  Calif.: 

1971 17,880  16             170             497             743         8,190         4,643           3,621 

1972 20,230  27            173            687            822         9.603         4,738          4,180 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table,  p.  640. 
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-OFFENSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POLICE,  1971  AND  1972-Continued 
[Cities  over  100,000  population] 


Murder, 

Crime    i 
index 


non- 
negligent 
man- 
slaughter 

Forcible 
rape 

Robbery 

Aggra- 
vated 
assault 

Burglary, 
break- 
ing or 
entering 

Larceny, 

$50  and 

over 

Auto  theft 

4 
8 

83 
81 

276 
260 

282 
366 

3,719 
4,267 

1.508 
1.528 

844 
781 

22 
27 

86 
68 

393 
424 

414 
696 

3,372 
2,629 

2.106 
1,644 

716 
639 

1 

7 
9 

68 
37 

144 
162 

795 
609 

770 
568 

452 
247 

42 
42 

208 
278 

1,801 
1,564 

1,093 
949 

12,455 
11,339 

7,858 
8.340 

3,510 
3,440 

40 
31 

25 
23 

186 
188 

585 
495 

2,595 
2.288 

1,272 
1.429 

769 
560 

17 
15 

If 

463 
470 

132 
143 

1,843 
2,141 

1,466 
1,874 

846 
1,080 

9 
6 

18 
10 

181 
173 

168 
203 

2,645 
2,686 

2,208 
1.885 

748 
877 

12 
8 

10 
30 

407 
430 

325 
791 

4,358 
4,565 

2.011 
3,051 

3,150 
2:629 

4 
6 

5 
19 

64 
78 

77 
119 

1,831 
1,860 

\fi 

317 
341 

1 
5 

16 
13 

150 
173 

91 
83 

2,331 
1,553 

522 
460 

704 
511 

1? 

34 
28 

474 
559 

256 
327 

3,452 
3,831 

1.973 
2,364 

l:iS 

5 
10 

38 
24 

528 
374 

284 
299 

2,968 
2;  825 

2,382 
2,050 

664 
527 

10 
12 

44 
47 

310 
325 

297 
315 

2,493 
2,571 

1,930 
2,207 

921 
749 

54 
62 

68 
77 

951 
996 

1,143 
1,138 

6,346 
6,713 

3,893 
4,145 

1,369 
1,568 

29 
34 

118 
131 

1,081 
1,180 

457 
500 

5,227 
5.327 

5,149 
6,093 

1,760 
1,438 

7 
9 

40 
41 

202 
144 

442 
347 

1.583 
1,421 

1,956 
1.721 

356 
206 

6 
2 

39 
32 

155 
214 

121 
145 

2.459 
2,017 

2.372 
2,398 

907 
936 

16 
21 

22 
34 

913 
912 

300 
548 

3.378 
2,957 

1,816 
1,240 

1,316 
1,492 

19 
12 

91 
102 

383 
481 

465 
412 

3.704 
4,324 

2,450 
2,882 

1,353 
1,409 

33 
31 

73 
118 

459 
463 

838 
831 

5,113 
5.334 

3,922 
4,242 

1,994 
1,592 

5 
5 

28 
31 

63 
71 

192 
174 

1,205 
1,419 

2,495 
2.394 

206 
274 

2 
5 

37 
34 

241 
215 

199 
252 

1.902 
1.829 

2.644 
2:517 

849 
857 

275 
245 

615 
714 

11,222 
7,751 

3,972 
3,897 

18.818 
12, 801 

7,622 
6.217 

8,732 
5,821 

5 
8 

10 
4 

175 
223 

128 
135 

1.499 
1.453 

960 
823 

1.110 
943 

14 
17 

57 
46 

374 
343 

400 
391 

4,388 
4,347 

3.829 
3.745 

1.627 
1,727 

33 
33 

43 
40 

199 
230 

1,019 
1,129 

2.242 
2.379 

1.459 
1.358 

408 
510 

Santa  Ana,  Calif.: 

1971 6,716 

1972... 7,291 

Savannah,  Ga.: 

1971 7,109 

1972 6,127 

Scranton,  Pa.: 

1971 2,237 

1972 1,632 

Seattle,  Wash.: 

1971 _.  26.967 

1972 25,952 

Shreveport,  La.: 

1971 5,472 

1972 5,014 

South  Bend,  Ind.: 

1971... 4,793 

1972 5,750 

Spokane,  Wash.: 

1971 5,977 

1972 5,840 

Springfield,  Mass.: 

1971 10,273 

1972 11,504 

Springfield,  Mo.: 

1971 3.963 

1972 4,148 

Stamford,  Conn.: 

1971 3,815 

1972 2.762 

Stockton,  Calif.: 

1971 7,546 

1972 8,635 

Syracuse,  N.Y.: 

1971 6,869 

1972 6,109 

Tacoma,  Wash.: 

1971 6,005 

1972 6,226 

Tampa,  Fla.: 

1971 13,824 

1972..... 14,699 

Toledo,  Ohio: 

1971 13.821 

1972 14.703 

Topeka.  Kans.: 

1971 4,586 

1972 3,889 

Torrance,  Calif.: 

1971 6.059 

1972 5.744 

Trenton.  N.J.: 

1971 7.805 

1972 7.204 

Tucson.  Ariz.: 

1971 8,465 

1972.... 9,622 

Tulsa.  Okla.: 

1971 12.432 

1972 12.611 

Virginia  Beach,  Va.: 

1971 4.194 

1972 4.368 

Warren.  Mich.: 

1971. 5.874 

1972. 5,709 

Washington,  D.C.: 

1971... 51.256 

1972 37.446 

Waterbury.  Conn.: 

1971. 3,887 

1972 3.589 

Wichita.  Kans.: 

1971 10,689 

1972 10.616 

Winston-Salem,  N.C.: 

1971 5,403 

1972 5,679 
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TABLE  4.— OFFENSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POLICE,  1971  AND  1972-Continued 
(Cities  over  100,000  population] 


Murder, 

non- 

Burglary, 

Crime 

negligent 

Aggra- 

break- 

Larceny, 

index 

man- 

Forcible 

vated 

ing  or 

$50  and 

Auto- 

total 

slaughter 

rape 

Robbery 

assault 

entering 

over 

theft 

Worcester,  Mass.: 

1971 

....      12,559 

12 

33 

452 

207 

5,110 

2,356 

4,389 

1972.... 

....      12,894 

7 

32 

501 

275 

5,179 

1,827 

5.073 

Yonkers,  N.Y.: 

1971 

....        7,252 

11 

9 

485 

196 

2,507 

2,287 

1,757 

1972... 

....        6,407 

8 

15 

425 

198 

2,330 

1,823 

1.608 

Youngstown,  Ohio: 

1971. 

....        5,105 

23 

36 

354 

300 

2,700 

691 

1,001 

1972.... 

....        4,497 

27 

34 

369 

333 

2.071 

530 

1,133 

1 1971  figures  not  comparable  with  1972,  and  are  not  used  in  trend  tabulations. 

Note:  All  1972  crime  figures  from  reporting  units  are  preliminary.  Final  figures  and  crime  rates  per  unit  of  population 
are  not  available  until  the  annual  publication  scheduled  for  release  in  the  summer  of  1973.  Trends  in  this  report  are 
based  on  the  volume  of  crime  reported  by  comparable  units.  Agency  report  which  are  determined  to  be  influenced  by  a 
change  in  reporting  practices,  for  all  or  specific  offenses,  are  removed  from  trend  tables. 


Appendix  A.3 

Statement  to  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
Concerning  LEAA  By  Governor  George  C.  Wallace 

I  am  honored  to  speak  in  support  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration. 

Since  its  inception,  LEAA  has  made  many  contributions  toward  helping  us 
improve  law  enforcement  in  Alabama  and  providing  assistance  in  our  continuing 
battle  against  crime. 

Perhaps  most  important  is  the  realization  by  LEAA  that  crime  is  basically 
a  local  and  state  problem  and  must  be  dealt  with  at  those  levels. 

LEAA  has  not  only  helped  us  in  our  fight  against  crime  by  offering  funds  and 
technical  advice,  but  also  in  another  important  area :  corrections. 

I  think  that  the  best  hope  for  us  in  trying  to  substantially  reduce  crime  lies 
in  the  area  of  rehabilitation  of  the  offender,  trying  to  teach  him  new  skills  so 
that  he  can  rejoin  society  as  a  person  who  has  a  sense  of  purpose  in  life  and 
feels  that  he  or  she  can  make  a  meaningful  contribution. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  two  LEAA-funded  programs  in  Alabama  which  focus 
on  this  critical  area. 

One  is  a  Pilot  Pre-release  Program  for  male  and  female  offenders  and  the  other 
is  a  Pre-release  Rehabilitation  Program  for  Women  Juvenile  Delinquents. 

The  Alabama  Board  of  Corrections,  since  February  1971,  has  been  in  the 
process  of  implementing  the  pre-release  pilot  program  in  Elmore,  Alabama. 

The  board  started  this  program  after  recognizing  the  need  for  an  interim 
stage  to  facilitate  and  ameliorate  the  crucial  transition  of  a  released  offender 
from  institutional  incarceration  to  freedom. 

The  program  aims  to  provide  a  developmental  program  of  work,  education, 
recreation,  visits,  job  interviews,  and  cultural  experiences  through  a  one  to  12 
month  reorientation  program  created  to  assist  the  ex-offender  to  the  "free-world" 
environment. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  project,  166  persons  have  been  admitted  to  this 
program.  These  offenders  live  in  two  minimum-custody  facilities  adjacent  to  the 
prison,  leave  daily  to  work  in  Montgomery  or  Elmore  County,  and  return  to 
the  facility  at  night. 

At  the  centers,  the  program  participants  are  counselled  on  various  aspects  of 
living  in  the  community  and  on  assuming  responsibility  when  they  are  freed. 
For  example,  bankers  speak  to  the  participants  about  money  management. 

Such  information,  of  course,  is  reiterated,  validated,  and  used  by  the  par- 
ticipants in  their  daily  lives.  Advice  about  employer-employee  relations  assumes 
reality  and  meaningfulness  in  the  participants'  daily  work. 

As  of  January  1,  1973,  eighty-five  persons  have  been  released  to  the  community 
from  the  program.  As  of  that  date,  no  recidivism  has  occurred. 

Additionally,  the  participants  have  jointly  earned  $169,445,  75  percent  of 
which  they  retain  and  25  percent  of  which  the  Board  of  Corrections  uses  to 
manage  the  program. 

In  both  economic  and  correctional  terms,  the  program  is  profitable. 

LEAA  has  contributed  $75,033  of  the  total  project  cost  of  $127,541. 

The  other  project  is  the  Huntsville  Group  Home  for  Girls  which  was  created 
to  achieve  the  pre-release  rehabilitation  of  delinquent  teen-age  girls  to  reduce 
recidivism,  and  to  develop  more  effective  correctional  programs. 

By  removing  the  teen-age  female  offender  from  the  institutional  environment 
of  the  Alabama  State  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Chalkville,  and  placing  her 
in  a  warm  supportive,  homelike  atmosphere,  the  Huntsville  Home  offers  an  al- 
ternative to  incarceration  for  the  female  juvenile  delinquent. 

The  capacity  of  the  home  is  six  girls,  the  average  stay  is  about  six  months,  and 
12  to  13  girls  are  admitted  each  year. 
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Life  for  the  girls  at  the  home  is  designed  to  be  as  normal  as  possible.  The  girls 
attend  public  and  vocational  training  school  and  may  belong  to  clubs  and 
churches  in  the  community. 

Since  1968,  21  girls  have  graduated  from  the  home  and  live  in  the  community, 
independent  of  the  institution  and  any  further  supervision. 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  recidivism  among  these  girls. 

Nine  girls,  however,  have  been  returned  to  the  State  Training  Schools  for 
minor  infractions. 

I  think  these  two  programs  are  typical  of  the  kind  of  help  that  Alabama  is  re- 
ceiving from  the  LEAA— help  that  I  hope  will  continue  to  be  available  from  this 
valuable  agency  over  the  coming  years. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  several  categories  with  LEAA  help  and  I  am  sure 
that  LEAA  aid  will  enable  us  to  make  substantial  progress  in  other  areas  as  well. 


Appendix  A.4 

Testimony  of  Gov.  Francis  W.   Sabgent  on  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  March  14,  1973 

When  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  was  first  passed  in 
1968,  it  was  looked  upon  by  all  of  us  in  government  as  a  unique  opportunity  to  test 
out  some  of  the  coming  concepts  in  revenue  sharing;  and  it  was  looked  upon  by 
those  in  law  enforcement  as  an  opportunity  to  undertake  some  of  the  funda- 
mental reforms  that  were  necessary  to  reduce  crime  and  improve  the  criminal 
justice  system ;  and  it  was  looked  upon  by  still  others,  primarily  those  who 
believed  in  straight  categorical  grants,  as  an  impending  disaster  under  which 
rurally  dominated  and  conservative  state  governments  would  utilize  the  funds 
to  reinforce  their  existing  systems  in  ignorance  of  the  problems  of  our  deeply 
troubled  urban  areas. 

The  Crime  Control  Program  has  proven  to  be  more  of  the  former,  certainly, 
than  the  latter.  It  has  demonstrated  the  potential  value  of  revenue  sharing.  It 
has  begun,  but  not  completed  many  of  the  fundamental  reforms  needed  in  the 
criminal  justice  system ;  and  it  has  not  been  ignorant  of  the  plight  of  the  cities. 

While  none  of  the  extremes  have  been  achieved — and  I  submit  that  this  is  not 
unexpected — enough  has  been  achieved  by  this  program  to  not  only  call  for  its 
continuation,  but  to  point  out  to  this  Committee,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
public  that  any  radical  changes  in  its  approach  and  operation  would  set  us  in 
government  and  our  criminal  justice  practitioners  back  several  years  in  our 
reforms. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  accomplishments  in  Massachusetts.  We  have 
received  approximately  $30  million  since  1968  and  our  1973  Plan  will  provide 
$15  million  additional.  We  have  developed  across  the  board  improvements  in  our 
major  cities  and  in  our  principal  state  criminal  justice  agencies. 

We  have  established  planning  and  coordination  offices  in  our  seven  largest 
cities — which  account  for  24%  of  the  state's  population  and  44.4%  of  its  crime 
rate.  In  each  of  these  cities  we  have  new  and  imaginative  delinquency  prevention 
programs,  court  diversion  programs,  and  police  operation  programs.  We  have 
cut  down  the  number  of  offenders  being  sent  to  prison,  where  they  only  increased 
their  criminal  tendencies,  and  placed  them  in  community-based  programs  where 
supportive  services  are  offered.  Our  police  departments  have  instituted  impres- 
sive community  service  officer  programs  and  in  one  city  we  have  a  team  policing 
project.  Both  of  these  programs  have  significantly  improved  police  community 
relations.  As  a  result  of  these  activities  we  now  have,  in  these  large  urban  areas, 
the  potential  to  develop  comprehensive  and  effective  crime  control  programs. 

At  the  state  level,  we  have  also  made  great  strides.  With  the  support  of  LEAA 
funds,  our  State  Department  of  Youth  Services  has  totally  deinstitutionalized 
and  placed  all  the  youth  in  its  custody  into  community  programs.  It  now  pur- 
chases services  these  youth  needs — group  and  foster  home  care,  vocational  train- 
ing, counselling  and  placement,  tutorial,  clinical — through  public  and  private 
agencies.  Not  only  has  this  reduced  recidivism  among  these  youth,  it  has  also 
allowed  us  to  reduce  the  annual  budget  of  the  Department  from  $12  million  to  $10 
million. 

The  Department  of  Corrections,  even  while  undergoing  the  turmoil  that  has 
characterized  prisons  in  many  states  since  Attica,  has  also  moved  forward  to 
establish  community-based  alternatives  to  incarceration  and  substantially  re- 
duced its  inmate  population.  Through  the  use  of  LEAA  funds  we  have  established 
a  pre-release  center,  a  classification  program,  five  halfway  houses,  rules  and 
procedures  for  inmates  rights  and  grievances  and  supporting  vocational  training 
programs. 

Within  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  have  been  developed  new  administrative 
offices  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Superior  Court,  and  the  District  Courts  modeled  on 
the  offices  of  the  federal  court  system.  This  has  enabled  our  courts,  for  the  first 
time,  to  truly  manage  their  operations  and  their  caseloads.  It  has  also  enabled 
them  to  provide  judicial  education  on  a  regular  basis  for  all  judges,  dealing  with 
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such  important  topics  as  sentencing,  drugs,  bail,  and  modernized  criminal  proce- 
dures. We  have  also  revised  our  bail  procedures  and  tested  out  a  court  adminis- 
tered money  bail  system,  which  we  hope  to  adopt  within  all  the  courts  this  year. 

We  have  also  taken  a  major  step  to  control  and  properly  utilize  the  criminal 
offender  record  information  maintained  in  the  Commonwealth.  Last  year,  under 
the  leadership  of  our  state  planning  agency,  we  submitted  and  got  enacted  legis- 
lation placing  all  such  information  under  a  Criminal  History  System  Board  and 
limited  its  utilization  to  only  carefully  selected  agencies  which  have  a  real  need 
for  it.  We  have  also  converted  the  information  to  a  form  which  will  be  placed  on 
a  computer  so  that  it  will  be  accessible  to  these  agencies  within  seconds.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  made  sample  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  security  and 
privacy  of  this  information. 

We  have  also  made  substantial  improvements  in  prosecution  and  defense  serv- 
ices. We  have  undertaken  a  massive  new  prosecution  program  in  our  lower 
courts,  in  which  nearly  eighty  additional  assistant  district  attorneys  handle  all 
serious  cases.  Not  only  has  this  made  the  presentation  of  the  state's  case  more 
professional  and  increased  convictions,  but  it  has  reduced  appeals  to  the  Superior 
Court,  cutting  down  our  backlog.  Defense  services  have  also  been  changed  through 
a  program  of  decentralization,  professionalization  of  management,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  private  bar  resources. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  what  we  have  accomplished. 

The  key  issue  now  is  to  maintain  the  momentum  that  we  have  established  and 
to  continue  on  essentially  the  same  basis  as  we  have  been  operating  for  the  past 
several  years. 

This  does  not  mean  that  this  program  is  perfect  or  should  not  have  some  revi- 
sions. What  it  does  mean,  however,  is  that  we  should  not  make  the  mistake  of 
major  change  in  the  philosophy  of  an  Act  which  has  now  developed,  through  ex- 
perience and  error,  into  an  example  of  a  program  in  which  at  least  Massachusetts 
has  demonstrated  its  capability  to  respond  to  its  crime  problems  and  the  crime 
problems  of  its  cities,  and  I  don't  believe  we  are  unique.  A  change  now  into  a 
direct  grant  program  to  cities  and  towns  would  unde  five  years  of  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  program  development  which  the  criminal  justice  system  and  the 
public  cannot  afford. 

While  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  administration's  exact  proposals  on  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  for  Law  Enforcement,  I  heartily  support  this  concept  as  I 
understand  it.  It  allows  for  the  meeting  of  the  following  6  criteria  which  are 
crucial  for  LEAA's  success  in  Massachusetts. 

First,  we  should  maintain  the  operation  of  our  state  planning  agencies.  Any 
changes  in  the  Act  should  require  that  funding  be  at  least  at  the  level  now  sup- 
porting state  planning  agencies  and  regional  and  local  planning  agencies  under 
Part  B.  Failure  to  make  this  provision  would  eliminate  the  key  element  to  the 
program.  Indeed,  because  of  new  administrative  requirements  more  funds  should 
be  allocated  to  support  auditing  and  other  accountability  positions. 

At  the  same  time,  efforts  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  paperwork  requirements 
and  to  increase  the  planning  and  data  collection  requirements.  The  Congress 
ought  to  look  carefully  at  the  need  for  an  annual  comprehensive  plan — which  is 
probably  not  necessary — while  still  requiring  the  states  and  local  communities 
to  plan. 

Second,  the  variable  pass-through  provisions  which  require  that  a  minimum 
amount  of  funds  be  made  available  to  local  units  should  be  kept  sufl3ciently  flex- 
ible to  allow  the  states  to  establish  some  priorities  of  statewide  significance  and 
fully  support  them.  For  example,  many  of  the  major  reforms  I  cited  earlier  were 
state  operated  programs.  We  have  had  difl5culty  in  Massachusetts  in  keeping 
within  the  pass-through  requirements  because  of  the  major  changes  we  are 
making  in  state  programs  such  as  corrections,  youth  services,  and  courts. 

Third,  special  requirements  and  minimum  allocations  should  be  avoided.  There 
have  been  many  proposals  for  special  funds  for  corrections,  for  courts,  or  for 
police.  If  we  are  truly  serious  about  local  responsibility,  we  should  depend  on 
the  state  and  local  governments  and  people  to  determine  priorities  in  their  own 
areas.  The  only  requirements  that  are  appropriate  are  to  have  a  balanced  and 
comprehensive  program. 

Fourth,  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  should  reduce  the  complexities 
of  the  matching  requirements.  The  program  began  in  1968  with  so-called  "soft- 
match"  of  40%  except  in  cases  of  civil  disorder  and  organized  crime  programs, 
which  were  25%.  It  then  changed  to  25%  "soft-match",  and  then  to  10%  "hard 
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match"  and  "6i^%"  state  buy-in.  Without  going  into  further  detail,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  burden  of  coming  up  with  funding,  services,  and  other  items  to 
meet  these  complex  requirements  has  been  so  great  that  grantees  and  program 
directors  as  well  as  SPA  staff  have  had  to  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  time — 
time  which  should  have  been  spent  on  program  development  and  auditing — work- 
ing out  the  figures  for  matching.  The  preferable  approach  would  obviously  be 
to  eliminate  the  matching  requirements,  and  this  would  be  consistent  with  the 
revenue  sharing  concepts. 

Fifth,  I  somewhat  reluctantly  propose,  as  a  Governor  with  serious  fiscal  prob- 
lems in  meeting  our  state  budgets,  that  the  non-supplanting  provision  should  be 
maintained.  I  do  this  because  to  allow  supplanting  would  totally  change  the 
character  of  the  program  and  would  substantially  reduce  the  possibilities  of 
innovation,  reform,  and  improvements  which  has  characterized  it  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  non-supplanting  provision  added  to  the  requirements  for  planning 
have  enabled  us  to  move  in  new  and  improved  directions  to  reduce  crime  and 
reform  our  criminal  justice  system.  We  need  this  stimulation  to  continue  to  act 
favorably. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  continue  and  expand  the  national  scope 
research  effort.  While  state  and  local  agencies  and  governments  can  test  our  new 
concepts  and  demonstrate  new  techniques,  there  are  many  things  that  are  so 
potentially  expensive  and  so  important  to  all  our  local  efforts,  that  they  should 
be  undertaken  by  a  national  scope  agency.  Examples  of  this  are  in  equipment 
development,  evaluation  techniques,  high  impact  crime  programs,  and  informa- 
tion system  development. 

Clearly,  this  is  only  a  beginning.  But  we  have  made  progress  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  progress  if  we  learn  from  our  experience.  I  urge  upon  you  favorable 
action  on  the  LEAA  program.  I  offer  the  Massachusetts'  experience  that  it  can 
work. 
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Statement  of  Doi^ph  Briscoe,  Governor  of  Texas,  to  Subcommittee  No.  5, 
House  Judiciary  Committee 

As  Governor  of  Texas  and  chairman  of  the  Texas  Criminal  Justice  Council,  I 
want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  present  this 
summary  of  how  Texas  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
are  working  together  toward  the  common  goal  of  reducing  crime  and  delin- 
quency. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee,  but  the  Texas 
Legislature  is  in  session,  and  this  prevents  my  attendance  at  the  hearings. 

More  than  70  million  dollars  provided  by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  has 
been  put  to  use  in  Texas.  The  effectiveness  of  this  funding  is  evidenced  by  a 
declining  crime  rate.  FBI  Uniform  Crime  statistics  indicated  Texas  to  be  the 
most  populous  of  eight  states  to  experience  a  crime  rate  decrease  in  1971.  This 
decrease  was  0.3  percent.  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety  statistics  indicate 
a  more  startling  decrease  for  1972 — a  6.0  percent  decrease  from  1971.  These 
decreases  are  more  impressive  when  it  is  noted  that  only  increases  have  been 
noted  since  1954.  Specifically,  percentage  increases  over  each  preceding  year 
were  noted  as  follows :  1968,  15.7  percent ;  1969,  22.2  percent ;  1970.  7.3  percent. 

Colonel  Wilson  E.  Speir,  director  of  the  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
says  the  decrease  in  the  crime  rate  may  be  attributable  to  many  factors,  includ- 
ing improved  law  enforcement  effectiveness  resulting  from  training  and  educa- 
tion programs,  increases  in  personnel  and  improvement  of  facilities.  Improve- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  a  public  awareness  and 
concern  also  are  noted  as  probable  factors.  I  submit  that  these  factors  have 
been  enhanced  greatly,  if  not  influenced  directly,  by  the  use  of  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  funds.  These  funds  have  enabled  many  capable  and  dedicated  criminal 
justice  officials  throughout  the  state  to  multiply  their  efforts  and  their  effect 
on  the  crime  problem. 

As  important  as  the  financial  assistance  has  been,  I  feel  the  most  lasting 
contribution  to  our  state  resulting  from  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  has 
been  the  introduction  of  comprehensive  criminal  justice  planning.  Such  planning 
makes  possible  an  efficient  and  concerted  effort  by  the  entire  criminal  justice 
system.  It  has  engendered  closer  local  cooperation  in  attacking  crime  problems, 
and  has  ensured  vrith  increasing  accuracy  the  most  effective  use  of  funds  made 
available  by  the  Act. 

Following  are  some  examples  of  the  many  LEAA-funded  projects  we  believe 
are  directly  enhancing  our  capability  to  fight  crime  in  Texas. 

A  foot  patrol  unit  operating  in  the  area  of  the  highest  and  fastest-growing 
crime  incidence  in  Fort  Worth  produced  a  39  percent  reduction  of  crime  inci- 
dence in  that  area  in  two  years.  Fort  Worth's  police-community  relations  pro- 
gram, one  of  eight  such  projects  funded  in  Texas  and  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  nation,  greatly  enhanced  this  crime  reduction  and  reduced  a  high 
level  of  racial  tension.  A  Fort  Worth  Police  Department  Drug  Enforcement 
Section  funded  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Council  is  credited  with  substantially 
lowering  illicit  drug  availability  and  thereby  removing  from  the  local  market 
many  drug  abusers,  most  of  whom  resort  to  crime  to  support  their  habits. 

Two  other  police-community  relations  projects  in  Austin  and  Waco  have 
helped  to  lower  the  burglary  rate  for  1972  in  their  respective  cities— 32.5  per- 
cent in  the  target  area  in  Austin  and  6.0  percent  in  Waco — through  citizen 
property  marking. 

San  Antonio's  Crime  Task  Force  brought  an  18  percent  reduction  in  robberies 
and  a  13  percent  drop  in  burglaries  during  the  first  year  of  operation. 

More  than  1,300  persons  have  been  arrested  as  a  result  of  San  Antonio's 
Crime-Stop  project  during  its  first  two  years  of  operation.  The  project  encour- 
ages citizen  reporting  of  offenses  and  suspicious  circumstances  and  stimulates 
public  awareness  through  a  special  information  and  education  effort. 
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The  Tyler  Police  Department,  in  less  than  a  year,  has  turned  a  $23,541  grant 
into  a  29.7  percent  reduction  in  commercial  burglaries  and  a  20  percent  decrease 
in  major  crimes  in  Tyler.  Responsible  for  the  reduction  is  the  CJC-funded  crime- 
prevention  project,  aimed  primarily  at  commercial  burglaries.  The  project  goal, 
calling  for  a  20  percent  reduction  in  two  years,  was  exceeded  by  almost  50  per- 
cent the  first  year. 

A  similar  project  in  Midland,  funded  later,  is  yielding  similar  results. 

The  Dallas  Police  Department's  First  Offender  Project,  a  counseling  effort 
with  juveniles,  has  reduced  the  recidivism  rate  to  only  eight  percent  among 
youth  counseled,  as  compared  to  48  percent  for  all  first  offenders. 

The  Dallas  Police  Service  Expediter  Unit  has  saved  38,650  patrol  manhours 
in  21  months  of  operation  through  selective  assignment  of  patrol  units.  The 
saving  represents  13  officers'  time  for  an  eight-hour  day  for  365  days. 

The  Dallas  helicopter  project  has  achieved  a  response  time  of  2.6  minutes. 
More  than  1,000  arrest  assists  are  credited  to  it  to  date. 

Presently,  each  of  the  state's  24  planning  regions  has  access  to  a  CJC-funded 
law  enforcement  officer  training  academy.  The  academies  were  established  in 
response  to  new  requirements  for  all  Texas  peace  officers  in  1971.  Most  of  the 
nearly  20,000  Texas  peace  officers  now  have  received  basic,  advanced,  or  special- 
ized training,  and  Texas  officers  are  eminently  better  qualified  today  to  cope 
with  the  crime  problem. 

Ten  regional  crime  laboratories  have  been  established,  and  many  other  agency 
laboratories  expanded  and  improved,  toward  the  goal  of  having  a  laboratory 
within  100  miles  of  every  police  agency. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  and  unifying  aids  to  law  enforcement  capability 
has  been  communication  improvements.  Before  1970  there  were  only  90  low- 
speed,  manually  operated  police  teletype  terminals  in  the  state.  With  funding 
and  technical  assistance  from  CJC,  the  entire  system  has  been  modernized.  A 
computer-controlled  switcher  system  was  installed  at  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety  headquarters.  Any  terminal  in  the  state  can  be  accessed  in  sec- 
onds, where  hours  often  were  required  before.  There  now  are  311  terminals, 
each  with  the  capability  to  communicate  automatically  with  any  other  point  in 
the  system,  as  well  as  inquire  of  state  and  national  computer-stored  crime  files. 
Crime  records  of  the  most  active  offenders  were  put  on  computer  in  1972,  acces- 
sible online  by  teletype. 

A  statewide  law  enforcement  radio  system  also  is  being  developed.  All  20 
regional  planning  councils  have  been  funded  for  the  conceptual  design,  and  nine 
thus  far  for  equipment  purchase.  The  goal  is  to  have  all  radio  units  within  30 
miles  of  a  teletype  terminal  at  all  times.  With  appropriate  frequency  allocation, 
radio  congestion  will  be  eliminated. 

The  teletype  and  radio  systems  are  basic  to  the  development  and  establish- 
ment of  a  Texas  Criminal  Justice  Information  System  (TCJIS).  Presently  four 
computerized  regional  criminal  justice  information  system  are  being  developed 
and  are  in  partial  operation.  Along  with  developing  state  agency  systems,  TCJIS 
is  nearing  realization. 

Probation  and  rehabilitation  services  have  been  greatly  expanded.  Many 
courts  now  operate  with  increased  efficiency.  Correctional  alternatives  are  being 
explored  and  perfected. 

Typical  of  the  many  courts  now  operating  with  greater  efficiency  as  a  result 
of  CJC  block-grant  action  projects  are  those  in  Harris  County  (Houston).  Proj- 
ects in  the  Harris  County  district  courts  have  resulted  in  a  23  percent  increase  in 
court  dispositions,  a  75  percent  reduction  in  the  time  between  arrest  and  trial, 
and  a  25  percent  decrease  in  the  population  in  the  Harris  County  Jail. 

Through  the  personal  bail  bond  and  night  magistrate  projec'ts  funded  by  CJC 
in  Bexar  County  (San  Antonio),  4,443  persons  were  released  from  jail  on  their 
personal  bonds  during  1972.  These  projects  are  a  part  of  the  CJC  program  for 
developing  alternatives  to  incarceration.  They  serve  to  reduce  crowded  conditions 
in  the  jail  and  to  maintain  the  job  and  family  ties  of  the  accused.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  2,076  persons  in  Bexar  County  were  at  liberty  under  personal  bond ; 
67  percent  of  them  were  gainfully  employed. 

Juvenile  detention  has  been  improved  in  several  areas.  One  such  facility  was 
funded  to  serve  Jefferson  and  Orange  counties  and  to  provide  full  diagnostic 
and  treatment  services.  Of  particular  note  is  an  education  rehabilitation  effort 
which  vastly  increased  reading  and  math  skills  of  detainees  and  probationers, 
whose  learning  disabilities  in  many  instances  had  led  to  their  dropping  out  of 
school  and  getting  into  trouble  with  the  law. 
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Many  of  the  projects  described  here  perhaps  have  borne  the  most  easily  quanti- 
fiable results ;  with  more  than  1,400  projects  having  been  funded  in  Texas  with 
block-grant  LEAA  discretionary  funds,  the  list  could  go  on  and  on.  Results  ob- 
tained in  four  years  of  the  program  are  reflected  in  the  statistics.  With  the  first 
task  of  the  state  planning  agency  (Criminal  Justice  Council)  having  been  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  crime  problem,  it  is  anticipated  the  re- 
sults now  evident  will  continue  to  accrue  more  rapidly  as  the  effort  progresses. 

The  American   Legion, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  23,  1913. 
Hon.   Peter  W.   Rodino,   Jr., 

Subcommittee  No.  5,  House  Committee  on  Judiciary,  Rayhurn  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Rodino  :  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  resolution  490  adopted  by  the 
National  Convention  of  The  American  Legion  last  fall  aflBrming  the  organiza- 
tion's support  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  program. 

I  would  appreciate  your  including  this  letter  and  resolution  in  the  permanent 
record  of  the  hearings  now  in  progress  on  authorization  legislation  for  this 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Herald  E.  Stringer, 
Director  National  Legislative  Commission. 
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54th  National  Convention  of  the  American  Legion  Held  in  Chicago,  III., 
August  22-24,   1972 

resolution  no.  490 affirm  support  for  the  program  of  the  law  enforcement 

assistance    ADMINISTRATION 

WHEREAS,  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  has  made 
notable  accomplishments  in  its  first  three  years,  turning  a  nation-wide  crime 
control  proposal  into  reality  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  LEAA  has  manifestly  improved  the  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
the  various  criminal  justice  disciplines  in  the  common  struggle  to  improve 
the  administration  of  law  and  justice  in  America  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  widely  agreed  that  those  who  bear  the  responsibility 
for  law  enforcement  at  the  state  and  local  level  are  best  qualified  to  identify 
their  law  enforcement  problems,  and  to  set  the  priorities  .and  develop  the  means 
to  solve  these  problems  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  LEAA's  efforts  in  making  block  grants  to  ease  local  problems 
have  been  a  marked  success  and  foreshadow  equal  benefits  from  proposed 
federal-state  revenue  sharing  ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  by  The  American  Legion  in  National  Convention  assembled  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  August  22-24,  1972.  that  we  expressly  affirm  our  confidence 
in  LEAA  and  the  Safe  Streets  Program  and  urge  both  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  nation's  state  and  local  governments  to  support  LEAA 
in  the  interest  of  greater  domestic  security  and  a  more  eflicient  campaign  to 
combat  disorder  and  reduce  crime. 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Harrisiurg,  Pa.,  March  28, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rodino  :  I  am  writing  you  concerning  the  Federal  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  In  my  opinion,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  Pennsylvanians,  this  program  to  combat  crime  must  be  continued. 
We  are  gathering  momentum  in  our  offensive  against  crime  in  the  Common- 
wealth— thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration program.  The  consequences  of  halting  this  momentum  by  failing  to  renew 
the  federal  program,  or  slowing  it  by  crippling  changes,  would  be  tragic. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  the  States  must  increase  their 
share  in  criminal  justice  in  terms  of  money,  programs,  and  leadership. 


Pennsylvania  has  done  that  under  my  administration  and  we  propose  to 
continue. 

This  week,  for  example,  we  are  opening  a  new  program  to  aid  eight  middle- 
sized  municipalities  identified  by  the  Governor's  Justice  Commission  as  com- 
munities with  a  serious  crime  problem.  Each  will  receive  a  special  grant  to 
start  tackling  their  street  crime  problems  in  a  systematic  way.  As  for  our 
two  major  cities,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  they  have  already  received  ap- 
proximately one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  federal  LEAA  funds  available  to 
local  government. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  record  of  crime  and  crime  prevention  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  latest  FBI  figures  available  to  us  (September  1972)  on  the  five  largest  cities 
of  the  Commonwealth,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Erie,  Scranton,  and  AUentown, 
show  that  we  are  holding  our  own.  There  are  some  improvements  over  1971  in 
the  crime  rate,  notably  in  Pittsburgh  and  AUentown,  but  by  and  large  the  inci- 
dents of  murder,  rape,  assault,  and  robbery  remain  at  or  near  the  same  levels 
as  a  year  ago.  In  some  categories  they  are  inching  higher.  This  is  clearly 
unacceptable. 

We  have  attempted  to  meet  the  menace  of  street  crime  by  pumping  large 
amounts  of  State  funds  into  the  criminal  justice  system.  During  the  period 
from  1969-73,  for  example,  the  State  budget  for  all  programs  to  improve  the  jus- 
tice system  rose  substantially.  The  chart  below  compares  the  State  effort  during 
this  period  with  Federal  aid. 

Federal  funding 
State  funding  {thousands)  (thousands) 

1969:  $56,335 $2,309 

1970:  65,215 11,589 

1971 :  86,124 23,  676 

1972:  122,188 28,257 

1973:  142,019 33,157 

The  figures  above  make  my  point  clearly,  LEAA  funds  are  but  a  small  amount 
compared  to  the  overall  State  effort  in  the  fight  against  crime.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, they  give  us  an  extra  edge  in  what  has  often  been  a  fight  with  the  odds 
on  the  side  of  the  street  criminal,  the  drug  traflikers,  the  leaders  of  organized 
crime,  the  criminal  merchants.  With  LEAA  funds  we  can  finance  projects  that 
address  specific  crimes  in  specific  localities — such  as,  for  example,  burglaries  in 
the  3rd  Police  District  of  Philadelphia.  We  can  place  criminal  justice  planners 
in  the  major  municipalities  and  counties  to  focus  all  aspects  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  on  crime  reduction  goals.  We  can  strengthen  our  drug  enforce- 
ment teams  and  organized  crime  task  forces  throughout  the  State.  We  can,  in 
other  words,  jump  beyond  the  support  of  normal  State  functions  into  projects 
and  programs  that  may  make  our  streets  safer  in  the  future.  The  choices  before 
the  Congress,  as  I  understand  it,  are  whether  to  continue  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  or  to  adopt  the  special  revenue  sharing 
proposal  recently  introduced  by  the  Administration. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  feel  the  existing  Act  has  served  us  well.  We  would  like 
to  see  it  continued  indefinitely.  The  Catch  22  in  special  revenue  sharing  is  the 
unknown  volume  of  functions  turned  over  to  the  State  that  have  hitherto  been 
performed  by  the  Federal  authorities.  In  this  bill  we  are  unsure  what  new  and 
hidden  State  responsibilities  may  pop  up  to  haunt  us. 

The  LEAA  program  has  been  something  of  a  whipping  boy  in  Congres.s,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  new  program.  Only  in  the  last  year  or  so  have 
we  gotten  to  the  point  where  we  are  beginning  to  master  the  fine  points  of 
criminal  justice  planning  and  the  Federal-State-Local  relationships  explicit  in 
the  original  Act.  Surely  we  would  lose  ground  if  we  were  to  be  plunged  once  more 
into  the  complexities  of  a  new  act  with  changed  obligations  and  responsibilities 
all  around.  For  these  reasons,  we  remain  strong  supporters  of  continuing  the  life 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  as  presently  constituted. 
Sincerely, 

Milton  J,  Shapp,  Oovemor. 
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City  op  Saint  Paul, 
Office  of  the  Mayor, 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  March  26, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  Rodino, 
Chairma/n,  House  Judiciary  No.  5, 
House  Office  Bnildincj.  Wa.'ihinffton,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rodino  :  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  bill, 
H.R.  5613.  which  is  now  before  your  Committee. 
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While  1  favor  the  Administration's  attempt  to  have  L.E.A.A.'s  monies  put  into 
revenue  sharing,  I  see  some  fatal  flaws  in  this  bill. 

A  statement  that  "the  streets  are  still  unsafe"  is  an  accepted  fact.  As  Mayor  of 
the  second  highest  crime  area  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  I  am  convinced  that 
a  meaningful  reform  of  L.E.A.A.  can  be  achieved  only  through  an  honest  ap- 
praisal of  where  we  now  stand  with  the  program. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  the  L.E.A.A.  program  has  gone  from  a  mayor's  simple 
request  to  the  federal  government,  to  a  complicated,  bureaucratic,  unresponsive 
and  frustrating  process.  The  process  which  originally  took  six  weeks  for  the 
city  of  Saint  Paul,  now  takes  346  days.  Nearly  one  year  from  grant  application 
to  funding.  The  infusion  of  federal  monies  has  not  increased  the  capabilities  of 
fighting  crime.  The  establishment  of  a  state  planning  agency  and  other  agencies 
has  resulted  in  multiple  review  levels,  delays,  uncertainties,  frequent  rejection 
of  priorities,  and  lack  of  continuity  for  the  local  units  of  government  and  their 
criminal  justice  agencies.  There  is  also  less  accountability  for  spent  federal 
funds,  and  inadequate  amounts  of  safe  street  monies  filtering  through  the  red 
tape  maze  to  the  cities. 

Federal  funds  have  created  more  layers  of  government  without  giving  them  the 
operational  responsibility  for  fighting  crime.  A  burglary  is  committed  in  the  city, 
not  the  region  and  not  the  state.  The  local  police  are  responsible  for  apprehension, 
not  the  regional  officials  or  the  state  planning  agency. 

It  is  and  has  been  the  responsibility  of  local  elected  officials  for  the  war  against 
crime.  We  are  elected  by  the  people  and  we  are  responsible  to  them.  It  is  the  local 
elected  officials  who  in  the  last  analysis  are  held  accountable  for  their  perform- 
ance in  bringing  crime  under  control. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  the  cities  are  reaching  into  their  already  stretched  dol- 
lars to  fight  crime,  rather  than  depend  on  federal  dollars. 

I  would  ask  that  you  take  these  two  proposals  into  consideration  : 

1.  Support  real  revenue  sharing.  Through  a  formula  based  on  crime  rates  and 
population,  make  block  grant  awards  of  planning  and  action  monies  to  cities. 
With  block  grants,  cities  can  be  assured  funding  for  their  top  priorities,  reduce 
delays  between  applications  and  awards,  and  provide  greater  certainty  in  plan- 
ning, thus  have  more  impact  on  crime. 

2.  The  major  city  and  county  should  make  a  single  application,  based  on  a  com- 
prehensive local  plan,  to  the  state.  The  state  should  approve  or  disapprove  the 
local  plan  in  its  totality.  The  criteria  for  approval  should  be  whether  the  local 
plan  is  comprehensive  in  its  approach  to  local  priorities. 

If  decentralization  is  the  underlying  philosophy  of  revenue  sharing,  then  let 
it  truly  be  decentralized.  The  federal,  state  and  regional  roles  must  diminish.  The 
local  units  must  be  allowed  to  plan  and  function  unhindered  by  the  red  tape  now 
surrounding  L.E.A.A.  money. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention.  I  know  the  task  before  you 
is  a  tremendous  one.  I  hope  I  was  able  to  aid  you  with  my  comments.  We  are  the 
ones  affected  by  crime,  and  responsible  for  the  control  of  crime. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  D.  Cohen,  Mayor. 


Appendix  B 

Anti-Crime  Politics 
(By  Len  Ackland) 

Ben  Bezoff,  the  Mayor's  emissary,  was  introduced  as  the  "strong  hand"  whose 
support  has  come  from  "behind  the  scenes."  Bezoff  was  representing  City  Hall 
at  the  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Denver  Anti-Crime  Council,  appointed 
February  22,  1972,  by  Mayor  William  McNichols.  After  briefly  praising  the  16 
members  of  the  28-member  Council  in  attendance.  Bezoff  wryly  noted,  "The 
Mayor  watches  the  attendance  record.  There  are  ordinarily  not  quite  as  many 
here  as  tonight."  An  average  of  12  members  attend  the  monthly  meetings. 

Letters  have  now  gone  out  from  the  Mayor's  oflBce  asking  for  resignations 
from  those  members  of  both  the  Anti-Crime  Council  and  the  five  nine-member 
Task  Forces  who  have  been  delinquent  in  attending  meetings.  Phase  II  of  the 
community  participation  charade  has  begun. 

But  first,  perhaps  we  should  go  back  to  the  beginning — January  13,  1972, 
when  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  announced  Denver's  selection  as  one  of  eight 
cities  to  receive  some  $20  million  in  federal  funds  from  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  for  a  "High  Impact  Anti-Crime  Program." 
(When  local  matching  funds  are  added  in,  the  Program's  grant  total  is  $25 
million.)  Crime  was  the  main  selection  criterion,  and  Denver  had  plenty  of  it. 

Crime  statistics  show  that  from  1966  to  1971  burglaries  in  Denver  increased 
152  percent,  more  than  double  the  rate  nationwide ;  robberies  shot  up  210  per- 
cent ;  forcible  rapes  increased  168  percent ;  and  aggravated  assault  went  up  184 
percent.  These  four  stranger-to-stranger  crimes  occur  most  frequently  of  all 
violent  crimes  and  are  of  most  concern  to  the  public.  High  Impact's  stated  goal 
is  to  reduce  these  specific  crimes  by  five  percent  over  a  two-year  period  and  20 
percent  over  five  years,  although  the  initial  experimental  program  was  funded 
only  for  28  months. 

"High  Impact  will  revolutionize  crime  control,"  said  LEAA  Administrator 
Jerris  Leonard  following  Agnew's  announcement  of  the  program.  He  added 
that  the  program  would  be  "innovative,  enlightened,  tough  and  effective"  and 
ended  by  calling  it  "a  new  partnership  with  our  people." 

Since  the  first  projects  funded  under  Denver's  High  Impact  program  got  under 
way  just  last  December,  it  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  program  will 
be  "tough  and  effective"  in  meeting  its  own  quantified  goals.  Many  observers 
agree,  however,  that  it  is  neither  "innovative"  nor  "enlightened." 

In  fact,  the  taxpayers'  $25  million  is  going  to  fuel  a  program  which  is  little 
more  than  a  funding  mechanism  for  the  traditional  agencies  of  the  criminal 
justice  system — including  the  police  department,  courts  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions. Fully  three-fourths  of  the  15  projects  so  far  approved  by  the  Denver 
Anti-Crime  Council  come  from  these  agencies. 

"High  Impact  would  have  met  with  a  lot  of  community  opposition,  if  it'd  been 
known  that  the  dollars  would  only  go  for  suppressive  measures,"  said  one  angry 
critic,  voicing  an  opinion  held  by  many  who  have  watched  the  program  develop. 
This  source,  like  so  many  others,  asked  not  to  be  identified — an  indication  of 
the  true  power  of  the  anti-crime  bureaucracy  in  Denver. 

The  direction  High  Impact  is  taking  derives  in  part  from  the  horrendous  LEAA 
bureaucracy  stretching  from  Washington  to  Denver.  The  criminal  justice  agencies 
have  the  resources  and  the  red  tape  mentality  which  allow  them  to  push  their 
proposals  through   the  bureaucratic  maze,  while  community  groups  don't. 

Also,  the  restrictive  federal  and  local  guidelines  were  designed  to  discriminate 
in  favor  of  criminal  justice  agencies. 

But  most  importantly,  these  agencies  have  the  political  clout  to  get  their 
projects  funded.  For  Denver's  High  Impact  program  boils  down  to  a  highly 
political  game  in  which  non-agency,  community-based  groups  too  seldom  under- 
stand where  the  power  resides  and  how  to  get  to  it. 
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The  public  is  unaware  that  the  decisions  being  made  now  and  the  precedents 
being  set  could  extend  far  beyond  the  28-month  life  of  the  program.  The  profes- 
sional eight-man  Anti-Crime  Ck)uncil  Staff  "is"  gearing  to  become  the  nucleus  of 
the  city's  "superagency"  once  special  revenue  sharing  for  law  enforcement  comes 
about.  Denver  is  getting  its  first  look  at  the  way  Nixon's  "New  Federalism" — 
the  shift  of  more  program  responsibility  and  control  into  the  hands  of  state  and 
local  government — may  work. 

Created  by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  criminal  justice  system, 
LEAA  has  become  the  most  visible  law  'n'  order  arm  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. During  a  time  when  social  programs  are  under  the  knife,  LEAA's  budget 
is  soaring.  It  rose  from  $63  million  in  1969  to  $850  million  in  fiscal  1973. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  LEAA  money  is  awarded  to  states  as  "block"  grants 
(based  on  population),  and  15  percent  is  given  in  the  form  of  "discretionary" 
grants.  LEAA  serves  as  the  "cutting  edge  of  the  New  Federalism,"  in  the  words 
of  one  high  LEAA  oflacial. 

The  metaphor  is  most  apt ;  LEAA  funds  have  primarily  gone  to  provide  "hard- 
ware"— machine  guns,  helicopters,  sophisticated  communications  equipment — ^to 
law  enforcement  agencies  around  the  nation.  Yet,  and  to  the  surprise  of  few, 
better  crime  suppression  technology  has  not  reduced  our  country's  crime  rate — 
the  social  and  economic  root  causes  remain  untouched. 

Even  LEAA  oflScials  recognized  that  some  new  track  had  to  be  laid,  if  only 
to  save  its  own  bureaucratic  life.  In  1972,  the  High  Impact  Anti-Crime  Program 
was  presented  as  the  experimental  vehicle.  The  city  governments  of  eight  cities 
(Newark,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Portland  and  Denver) 
were  given  the  ultimate  responsibility  to  decide  how  the  available  LEAA  funds 
would  be  allocated,  although  not  without  ample  state  and  federal  strings. 

Also,  the  goal  of  reducing  the  four  specific  crimes  of  burglary,  robbery,  rape 
and  assault  by  a  quantified  amount  was  called  a  new  approach  to  crime  reduction. 

When  the  first  rumors  began  circulating  in  late  1971  that  Denver  was  being 
considered  for  High  Impact,  several  community  groups  feared  this  was  simply 
old  vinegar  in  a  new  bottle.  Some  eight  civic,  religious  and  cultural  groups  joined 
together  under  the  banner  of  "Citizens  for  Involvement  in  LEAA." 

They  had  some  leverage,  since  even  the  LEAA  planning  guidelines  sent  out  to 
the  Impact  cities  recognized  the  need  for  community  participation :  "If  the  Im- 
pact Program  is  to  reduce  crime  in  a  city,  it  must  have  the  active  support  and 
cooperation  of  as  many  members  of  the  community  as  possible." 

"We  wanted  input  into  the  planning  and  project  development,"  remembers 
Howard  I.  Rosenberg,  director  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  who  was  active  in  the 
citizens  group.  "We  asked  to  meet  with  the  mayor,  but  were  refused." 

Despite  the  refusal,  Mayor  McNichols  must  have  felt  the  need  for  some  kind 
of  community  participation.  On  February  22,  1972.  he  announced  his  appointment 
of  a  27-member  Coordinating  Council  on  Criminal  Ju.stice  (soon  .simplified  to 
Anti-Crime  Council)  and  the  appointment  of  five  Task  Forces  of  nine  members 
each.  The  Anti-Crime  Council  was  designated  as  the  city's  primary  decision- 
making body  on  projects  proposed  for  funding.  One-third  of  the  members  were  to 
be  from  criminal  justice  agencies,  one-third  "other  professionals"  and  one-third 
from  the  community.  It  is  chaired  by  Minoru  Yasui,  the  energetic  director  of  the 
mayor's  Commission  on  Community  Relations. 

The  make-up  of  the  Anti-Crime  Council  was  immediately  challenged  by  the 
"Citizens  for  Involvement  in  LEAA."  James  Garcia,  Director  of  Metro  Denver 
Urban  Coalition,  charged  that  although  nine  of  the  members  represented  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  most  of  the  so-called  "community  members"  only  represented 
business  and  professional  interests.  "I'm  talking  about  the  Corky  Oonzaleses  and 
the  Lauren  Watsons  when  I  speak  of  community  members."  said  Garcia. 

The  Anti-Crime  Council  itself  acknowledged  this  community  under-representa- 
tion  in  its  first  meeting  on  March  21,  1972.  A  motion  was  passed  requesting  the 
mavor  to  expand  the  Coimcil  by  six  to  include  yoimg  people,  women  and  Indians. 
McNichols  responded  by  appointing  one  additional  member,  Joe  Locust  of  the 
American  Indian  Movement. 

As  the  sparring  over  the  comT>osition  of  the  Council  continued,  the  mayor 
appointed  a  director  and  assistant  director  of  what  in  fact  has  become  the  key 
decision-making  body  of  the  High  Impact  program — the  professional  Anti-Crime 
Council  Staff. 
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Charles  Denny  Weller,  a  former  Denver  patrolman,  was  brought  in  from  the 
American  Justice  Institute  in  Sacramento.  California,  to  be  staff  director  His 
assistant  is  Anthony  Pasciuto,  formerly  assistant  dean  of  the  School  of  Criminal 
Justice  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany.  Weller  in  turn  helped 
select  the  five  criminal  justice  specialists  which  comprised  his  staff 

Again,  there  were  misgivings  by  the  citizens'  group.  "It  seems  strange  "  one 
woman  commented,  "that  a  supposedly  local  program  only  got  two  of  its  staff 
from  Denver. 

Until  the  staff  began  operating  in  mid-April  and  actually  began  accepting 
project  Ideas  in  June,  the  mainstay  of  the  High  Impact  program  was  Minoru 
Yasui,  director  of  the  Commission  on  Community  Relations  and  chairman  of  the 
Anti-Crime  Council.  Yasui  was  active  in  helping  get  the  five  Task  Forces— on 
Courts  Corrections,  Police  and  Community  Relations,  Youth  Development,  and 
Impact  Neighborhoods— off  the  ground. 

Statements  by  officials  at  this  time  indicated  that  High  Impact  would  be  very 
flexible.  For  example,  Yasui  was  cited  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  March  28 
1972,  as  saying  that  a  portion  of  the  $20  million  in  federal  money  "will  deflnitelv" 
be  used  for  recreation  purposes. 

The  "Citizens  for  Involvement  in  LEAA"  faded  away.  "There  was  only  so  far 
we  could  push,'  explains  Rosenberg  of  Legal  Aid.  "We  attended  meetings,  but 
got  turned  off.  If  the  mayor  has  control  and  refuses  to  meet  with  you  it's  hard  to 

Nevertheless,  it  appeared  that  a  structure  for  some  citizen  participation  existed 
According  to  Sheldon  Steinhauser,  a  member  of  the  Anti-Crime  Council  "The 
Council  started  with  a  great  opportunity  for  citizen  involvement.  But  the  com- 
plexity of  the  application  procedures  eliminated  organizations  without  resources 
Thus,  any  kind  of  nontraditional  projects  were  knocked  out." 

From  last  September  up  to  March  the  Anti-Crime  Council  has  approved  all  15 
projects  which  were  presented  to  it  following  staff  and  Task  Force  review  and 
comment.  Yet.  only  five  of  those  projects  have  been  funded  and  are  in  operation 
While  two  have  been  held  up  in  the  state  and  federal  review  process  and  may  not 
be  funded. 

In  theory  the  whole  process  was  to  take  55  working  days,  but  "trying  to  get 
the  state  and  federal  bureaucracies  to  speed  up  is  like  trying  to  move  the  un- 
movable,"  says  Yasui. 

These  time  delays  don't  have  much  effect  on  established  agencies  waiting  for 
special  projects  to  be  funded,  but  it  is  just  one  way  that  non-agency,  community 
based  projects  are  hamstrung.  Project  guidelines  are  another. 

The  project  proposal  guidelines  drawn  up  by  the  Anti-Crime  Council  Staff  last 
May  state,  "The  Denver  Anti-Crime  Program  is  designed  to  accommodate  a 
maximum  of  community  participation  and  contribution  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime  in  Denver  yet  operate  within  the  guidelines  set  by  both  State  and 
Federal  government." 

In  practice,  those  guidelines  are  being  interpreted  in  a  way  which  minimizes 
community  participation. 

The  two  main  guidelines  are  that  projects  be  crime  specific  and  have  a  state  or 
city  government  agency  as  sponsor. 

The  crime  specific  requirement  means  that  a  project  must  have  data  to  show 
that  its  success  will  achieve  the  overall  High  Impact  goal  of  reducing  at  least 
one  of  the  specific  High  Impact  crimes  by  five  percent  over  two  years  and  20  per- 
cent over  five  years. 

Data  is  the  name  of  the  High  Impact  game.  It  may  even  become  unmanageable, 
as  stated,  in  the  staff's  draft  "1973  Crime  Reduction  Plan."  This  document  warns 
project  applicants  that  "When  the  amounts  of  data  become  so  large  they  become 
unmanageable,  it  is  advisable  to  have  included  a  discussion  of  the  method  of 
sampling  that  would  be  most  appropriate  for  the  given  situation." 

There  can  be  a  good  deal  of  fiexibility  even  within  the  guidelines,  depending 
how  they  are  interpreted.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  same  statistics  can  be  used  to 
promote  contradictory  arguments. 

The  sponsor  requirement  is  often  the  most  "glaring  problem"  for  community 
groups,  according  to  Phil  Walker,  the  staff  specialist  for  youth  projects.  The 
sponsor,  which  has  purse-string  control,  must  be  an  agency  of  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment. This  means  that  groups  must  solicit  support  from  government  agencies 
and  give  up  some  autonomy  in  the  process. 

Yasui  argues  that  this  guideline  is  intended  to  provide  for  continuity  in  the 
program  once  the  High  Impact  money  runs  out. 
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"Sure,  continuity  is  the  argument,"  counters  one  source.  "But  it  really  means 
control  by  the  city." 

The  interpretation  of  the  guidelines  at  the  city  level  is  a  function  of  the  Anti- 
Crime  Council  Staff.  This  function  makes  the  staff,  whose  role  on  paper  is  to  pro- 
vide "policy  review  and  guidance"  for  grant  applicants,  a  central  decision-making 
body.  Instead  of  using  its  resources  to  help  community  groups  get  their  projects 
through  the  bureaucratic  jungle  of  High  Impact,  according  to  a  source  close  to 
the  staff,  "Guidelines  are  being  used  as  an  excuse  to  block  those  projects." 

The  Westwood  neighborhood  in  southwest  Denver  generally  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  city's  most  volatile  problem  areas.  Last  summer  the  large,  predominantly 
Chicano  Westwood  Housing  Project,  which  is  surrounded  by  older,  single-family 
dwellings,  became  the  scene  of  serious  confrontations  between  youths  and  police. 
(See  "Trouble  in  Westwood,"  Capital  Ledger,  September,  1972). 

The  draft  of  the  High  Impact  "1973  Crime  Reduction  Plan,"  approved  by  the 
Anti-Crime  Council  at  its  February  meeting  and  now  undergoing  state  and  fed- 
eral LEAA  review,  describes  Westwood  as  follows:  "In  general,  Westwood  re- 
flects a  number  of  physical  and  socio-economic  factors  that  are  problematic. 
Housing  overcrowding,  income  levels,  educational  achievement,  and  unemploy- 
ment are  indicators  of  its  urban-social  problems.  At  the  same  time,  Westwood  is 
an  area  of  serious  residential  burglary  problems  with  Precinct  412  having  in 
absolute  numbers  the  most  reported  burglaries  of  any  precinct  in  the  city  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1972."  The  Westwood  Housing  Project  is  located  in  that 
precinct. 

The  report  concludes  that  the  Westwood  area  is  considered  to  be  "one  of  the 
most  serious  burglary  problem  areas  in  the  City  of  Denver." 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  youths  in  the  Project.  Youth  between  12  and 
18  years  old  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  Project's  population.  (Police  Department 
arrest  figures  attribute  63  percent  of  all  Denver  burglaries  to  juveniles.) 

One  of  the  first  programs  approved  by  the  Anti-Crime  Council  and  the  first  to 
get  its  money  and  go  into  operation  was  the  Special  Crime  Attack  Team  (SCAT) 
of  the  Denver  Police  Department.  SCAT  is  a  33-man  police  unit  which  concen- 
trates particularly  on  high-burglary  areas.  It  presently  operates  in  three  Denver 
precincts,  two  in  northeast  Denver  and  Precinct  412  in  Westwood. 

Lt.  Don  Brannan,  the  sun-tanned  and  mustached  director  of  SCAT,  says  his 
unit  is  using  neighborhood  search  type  techniques  against  burglary  and  will  soon 
put  into  operation  a  SCAT  helicopter  which  will  pick  up  signals  from  strobe 
lights  attached  to  burglar  alarms.  That  particular  "hardware"  is  being  purchased 
for  SCAT  by  the  state  LEAA  money,  and  is  not  coming  directly  from  High  Im- 
pact funds. 

As  far  as  relations  between  SCAT  and  the  Westwood  community,  Brannan 
says,  "The  general  homeowner  feels  more  secure.  Younger  people  don't  like  us 
there,  but  respect  us.  I  wouldn't  say  we're  chums." 

Brannan  says  Westwood  burglary  figures  from  February,  1973,  compared  with 
February,  1972,  indicate  a  reduction  of  about  40  percent.  High  Impact  analysts 
are  now  trying  to  assess  whether  this  crime  is  actually  being  suppressed  or  simply 
being  shifted  into  areas  where  SCAT  is  not  conducting  intensive  operations. 

Although  Brannan  claims  he  has  no  figures  on  the  number  of  arrests,  it  is 
clear  that  SCAT  is  directing  much  of  its  efforts  toward  apprehension  of  suspected 
offenders. 

Citizen  complaints  have  been  recently  filed  with  the  Police  Department  about 
SCAT  oflJcers  investigating  the  incidents,  and  sources  say  an  "invasion  of 
privacy"  suit  may  be  filed. 

Brannan  admits  that  SCAT  officers  did  take  photographs  and  argues  that  this 
was  necessary  to  identify  "new  faces"  in  the  area. 

While  saying  that  in  some  ways  the  SCAT  members  hassle  youths  less  than 
other  officers  in  the  area,  one  Westwood  Housing  Project  resident  described 
the  constant  police  patrols  of  the  four-block  area  as  "making  us  feel  like  we're 
living  in  a  concentration  camp." 
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The  SCAT  project  was  supported  by  the  Anti-Crime  Council  Staflf  and  sailed 
through  the  Denver  Anti-Crime  Council,  even  receiving  a  supplement  of  $237,932 
to  make  its  total  award  a  hefty  $797,256 — far  and  away  the  largest  budget  for 
any  program  yet  approved.  In  addition,  once  it  was  approved  by  the  Anti-Crime 
Council  in  September,  it  quickly  went  through  the  state  and  federal  review  proc- 
ess and  received  its  money  by  December,  a  record  time. 

Another  program  directed  toward  the  problems  of  Westwood,  but  aimed  at 
prevention  of  crime  by  the  youths  rather  than  detection  or  apprehension,  has  not 
fared  so  well,  however. 

In  August  and  September,  at  the  same  time  the  SCAT  proposal  was  being 
polished  up,  members  of  several  social  service  agencies  in  Westwood  began 
working  on  a  proposal  to  address  the  problems  of  the  many  youths  in  the  Hous- 
ing Project  who  were  school  drop-outs  and  at  the  same  time  unemployed  and 
often  un-employable.  This  project  is  called  Westwood  Youth  Employment  Serv- 
ice, or  Westwood  YES. 

In  September  the  group  approached  the  Anti-Crime  Staff  for  support  and  Phil 
Walker,  a  black  who  is  the  only  minority  group  member  of  the  staff,  was 
assigned  to  help  with  the  project  proposal.  "We  had  an  outline  and  went  over 
with  the  staff  member  all  the  necessary  statistics  and  evaluation  requirements," 
recalls  Barbara  Karr,  an  employee  of  the  Denver  Housing  Authority  and  one 
of  the  Westwood  YES  proponents. 

After  talking  with  many  of  the  youths  and  older  residents  of  Westwood 
Housing  Project,  one  of  the  biggest  reasons  for  the  high  burglary  rate  in  the 
area  was  traced  to  the  high  drop-out  rate  from  school  and  the  lack  of  jobs.  So 
Westwood  YES  started  planning  a  program  which  would  provide  part-time  jobs 
through  work-study  programs  with  the  nearby  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  Denver  Housing  Authority  (DHA)  agreed  to  sponsor  the  program,  and 
some  matching  funds  for  the  proposed  $67,000  budget  were  committed  by  the 
DHA  and  the  Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals. 

In  December  AVestwood  YP]S  proponents  met  with  members  of  the  Anti-Crime 
Council's  Youth  Task  Force.  "They  supported  us  in  so  far  as  asking  Phil  Walker 
to  put  the  proposal  in  final  form  for  presentation,"  says  Karr. 

Then  in  January  the  group  was  told  by  the  Anti-Crime  Council  Staff's  assist- 
ant director  that  the  new  federal  guidelines  restricted  funding  to  "suppressive 
programs,"  like  SCAT  and  other  law  enforcement  projects.  There  reportedly  was 
no  room  for  non-suppressive  programs  involving  employment,  education  or 
welfare. 

But  after  putting  so  much  work  into  the  proposal  and  knowing  that  this  spring 
and  summer  promised  to  be  very  hot  in  the  Housing  Project,  Westwood  YES  was 
not  going  to  give  up  without  a  fight. 

On  March  14,  the  proposal  proponents  went  to  meet  with  the  staff  at  the  Anti- 
Crime  Council  offices  at  1313  Tremont  Place.  This  reporter  was  present.  Origi- 
nally scheduled  to  meet  with  Assistant  Director  Tony  Paschiuto,  at  the  last 
minute  the  group  was  told  he  would  be  busy. 

A  Westwood  YES  spokesman  demanded  that  Pasciuto  come  in  and  explain 
what  was  going  on.  And  this  time  the  Westwood  YES  proponents  carried  some 
heavy  weight  behind  their  demands.  In  addition  to  the  proponents  were  per- 
sons from  several  groups  and  agencies  who  in  some  way  supported  the  pro- 
posal. They  included  representatives  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Juvenile 
Court,  SCAT,  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  and  Rep.  Pat.  Schroeder's 
office. 

Pasciuto,  stylishly  dressed  in  a  double  breasted  coat  and  puffing  on  a  cigar, 
finally  came  into  the  packed  conference  room.  After  expressing  surprise  that 
anyone  would  want  to  see  him,  he  settled  in  for  what  turned  out  to  be  a  two- 
hour  meeting. 

"The  ball  game  has  changed  since  you  all  came  in  with  the  idea,"  Pasciuto 
started  off.  He  first  explained  that  now  High  Impact  was  aiming  toward  "large 
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projects  with  a  large  clientele,"  such  as  the  Youth  Services  Bureau  in  Northeast 
Denver,  which  has  been  approved  but  not  yet  funded. 

Pasciuto  then  proceeded  to  sketch  out  the  present  High  Impact  program  on 
a  briefing  pad.  He  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  tell  the  group  why  the  program 
would  not  fit  the  guidelines. 

Various  participants  said  he  was  misrepresenting  their  program.  At  one 
point,  when  Pasciuto  claimed  that  Westwood  YES  was  not  crime  specific — 
meaning  that  it  would  not  reduce  a  specific  crime  by  five  percent  over  two 
years — one  person  read  figures  showing  how  an  employment  program  in  Las 
Casitas-Sun  Valley  had  reduced  crime  in  that  area. 

"Everybody  has  different  data,"  responded  Pasciuto,  "so  I'm  not  going  to 
deal  with  that  now." 

"Why?"  retorted  Maurice  Valasquez.  "We're  dealing  with  yours." 

When  asked  why  the  group  had  not  initially  been  told  there  was  little  chance 
for  them  to  be  funded  instead  of  letting  them  working  along  for  several  months, 
Pasciuto  replied,  "You're  talking  like  there  was  a  stagnant  political  situation 
over  this  period.  The  federal  government  right  now  is  not  taking  an  easy  stand 
on  law  and  order." 

Pasciuto  complained  that  there  was  too  little  staff  to  do  all  the  work  required. 
"My  concern,"  he  said,  "is  that  I've  rewritten  three  community  projects  since 
I've  been  here.  That's  not  the  job  of  the  assistant  director." 

In  the  end,  Pasciuto  did  go  through  the  Westwood  YES  proposal  page  by 
page,  giving  suggestions  on  word  changes  and  emphasis  in  the  document  which 
would  allow  it  to  meet  the  guidelines.  "This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  technical 
assistance  we've  been  asking  for,"  one  of  the  group  told  him. 

After  the  meeting  Pasciuto  asked  a  couple  of  times  that  Pat  Schroeder's 
representative,  who  had  left  earlier,  be  contacted  so  she  doesn't  carry  a  "wrong 
impression"  to  the  Congresswoman. 

Following  the  meeting  some  of  the  Westwood  YES  supporters  felt  that  project 
had  been  rejected ;  others  felt  they  were  being  put  off  to  die  on  the  vine  but  that 
it  was  worth  the  slim  chance  for  success  to  keep  reworking  the  proposal. 

"This  is  the  best  session  we've  ever  had,"  said  one  member  of  the  group, 
"But  if  the  proposal  is  ever  funded  it  won't  be  on  the  merits  of  the  program,  but 
the  result  of  political  pressure." 

Denny  Weller  and  his  Anti-Crime  Council  Staff  are  engaged  in  a  precarious 
balancing  act  between  several  potentially  contradictory  interests  from  the  fed- 
eral down  to  the  community  level. 

Release  of  federal  funds  for  Denver's  High  Impact  program  comes  on  a  proj- 
ect by  project  basis.  Thus,  any  divergence  from  the  hard  line  law  and  order 
policies  of  the  Nixon  Administration  could  cause  the  spigot  to  be  turned  off.  It 
could  also  cost  Weller  his  job. 

Staff  members  point  out  that  to  date  the  directors  of  five  of  the  eight  High 
Impact  cities  have  been  fired  and  two  staffs  completely  overhauled.  Following 
one  Anti-Crime  Council  meeting  where  community  leaders  and  the  "establish- 
ment" carried  on  a  heated  discussion,  a  staff  member  grumbled.  "This  is  not 
going  to  become  a  damned  Model  Cities  program.  The  Feds  won't  approve  it." 

Press  accounts  say  the  director  of  the  Newark  program  was  ousted  by  fed- 
erally LEAA  pressure  because  he  was  putting  too  much  emphasis  on  social 
programs. 

Those  accounts  don't  tell  the  full  story,  according  to  Weller.  The  Newark  direc- 
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tor  was  removed  because  the  "criminal  justice  agencies  in  the  city  were  being 
bypassed,"  Weller  claims. 

That  certainly  is  not  the  case  in  Denver.  The  agencies  here  are  being  well  taken 
care  of.  Twelve  of  the  15  projects  so  far  approved  by  the  Anti-Crime  Council,  or 
85  percent  of  the  $2.7  million  of  federal  funds  allocated  to  date,  have  gone  to 
these  agencies. 

At  the  city  level,  Weller  and  the  staff  need  to  please  the  mayor.  "The  staff 
likes  Denver,"  Weller  says.  "If  we  can  show  an  honest  track  record  without 
manipulating  statistics,  then  the  mayor  will  take  a  hard  look  at  us.  And  if  special 
revenue  sharing  passes,  then  it's  possible  that  we'll  stick  around." 

The  public,  for  the  most  part,  is  not  aware  of  the  High  Impact  Anti-Crime  pro- 
gram and  how  it's  working.  The  daily  papers  carry  stories  iibout  this  or  that 
meeting  of  the  Anti-Crime  Council  or  occasionally  describe  one  of  the  projects, 
but  to  date  they  have  failed  to  put  it  all  in  context. 

The  "Citizens  for  Involvement  in  LEAA"  just  gently  drifted  away.  Community 
based  groups  coming  to  the  Anti-Crime  Council  Staff  for  assistance  generally 
find  themselves  either  immediately  discouraged  or  strung  along  for  a  while,  with- 
out any  results.  Patience,  however,  is  beginning  to  wear  thin. 

"We've  been  manipulated  and  mislead  for  months,"  complained  one  tired 
project  proponent. 

Kenneth  W.  Kindelsperger,  dean  of  the  University  of  Denver  School  of  Social 
Work,  has  been  working  since  last  fall  on  a  proposal  which  would  enable  students 
to  work  in  housing  projects  around  the  city.  "The  Anti-Crime  Council  Staff  is 
always  encouraging,"  Kindelsperger  comments.  "But  when  it  gets  down  to  the 
proposal,  there's  always  some  tie-up. 

"The  critical  power  is  the  staff  and  whatever  liaisons  can  be  made  with  politi- 
cal people,"  he  adds. 

*  *  * 

Supporters  of  the  High  Impact  program  always  stress  how  Denver  is  unique 
among  the  eight  cities  with  these  programs  because  it  has  a  28-member  Anti- 
Crime  Council  and  five  nine-member  Task  Forces.  Seventy-three  people  all  to- 
gether .  .  .  theoretically. 

The  Task  Forces  vary  greatly  in  terms  of  member  interest  and  activity.  From 
March,  1972,  to  January,  1973,  the  most  active  Task  Force  (Corrections)  met 
45  times,  while  the  Task  Force  on  Courts  met  only  seven  times.  In  terms  of  de- 
cision-making it  would  not  make  much  difference  if  the  Task  Forces  never  met. 
They  have  no  teeth,  as  became  clear  when  the  Impact  Neighborhoods  Task  Force 
tried  to  block  a  program  presented  to  the  Anti-Crime  Council  in  September  and 
were  ignored. 

The  Anti-Crime  Council  has  passed  every  one  of  the  programs  which  have 
come  to  them  from  the  staff,  including  one  which  had  a  pending  legal  suit  by  the 
Colorado  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  against  the  proponent.  It  appears  to  be 
little  more  than  a  "rubber  stamp." 

If  the  current  trend  continues,  the  lion's  share  of  the  remaining  $17  million  in 
High  Impact  federal  funds  and  more  than  $5  million  in  state  and  local  funds  will 
flow  into  the  coffers  of  the  city's  law  enforcement  agencies,  which  deal  with  the 
symptoms  rather  than  causes  of  crime.  The  Anti-Crime  Council  Staff  may  come 
up  with  data  proving  the  successes  of  the  program  and  gain  a  permanent  place 
for  itself  as  a  "super-agency"  under  special  revenue  sharing  funds  for  law  en- 
forcement. And  the  "community  participation"  called  for  at  the  outset  of  the 
High  Impact  Anti-Crime  Program  will  remain  rhetoric. 
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Relevance,  implementation  and  support.  These  are  our 
regional  council  challenges.  To  assist  us  in  meeting  them  I  am 
recommending  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  staff  that  we 
develop  relevant  goals  for  cooperative  action  for  regional 
councils.  To  accomplish  this,  I  am  proposing  the  establishment 
of  seven  task  forces  composed  of  policy  and  staff  people 
from  regional  councils  throughout  the  country.  These  task 
forces  will  examine  several  program  areas  and  propose  to  the 
Board  and  membership  specific  goals  for  achievement. 

—  Thomas  Bradley,  President,  National  Association  of  Regional  Councils, 
March  17,  1970 


The  regional  council  is  the  instrument  created  for  local 
governments  to  solve  the  regional  crisis,  and  our  GOALS 
FOR  ACTION  give  us  a  blueprint  to  follow.  But  we  all  know 
from  hard  experience  that  planning  without  implementation 
is  a  waste  and  a  fraud.  And  so  the  by-word  of  the  National 
Association  of  Regional  Councils  for  this  next  year  will  be  — 
Implementation.  It  shall  be  my  recommendation  to  your 
newly  elected  Board  of  Directors  that  we  have  but  one  major 
policy  for  the  coming  year— the  implementation  of  our 
GOALS  FOR  ACTION.  I  realize,  as  you  do,  that  this 
implementation  will  not  all  occur  in  a  single  year,  nor 
perhaps  a  single  lifetime.  But  we  must  begin,  and  the  nature 
of  the  regional  crisis  demands  that  we  begin  now. 

—  Francis  B.  Francois,  President,  National  Association  of  Regional 
Councils,  February  28,  1972 

GOALS  FOR  ACTION 

Adopted  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  Regional  Councils 
February  27-March  1,  1972,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Introduction 

At  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  Regional  Councils  in  March  1970,  President  Thomas 
Bradley  set  a  major  task  for  all  of  us  — to  establish  goals  and  directions  for  the  regional 
movement  in  the  future.  His  message  centered  on  this  as  a  time  for  assessment,  a  time 
to  determine  where  the  regional  movement  has  brought  us,  and  a  time  for  local 
officials  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  regional  councils  as  institutions  to  strengthen 
local  government  ufhile  meeting  the  needs  of  people. 

To  accomplish  this  task  President  Bradley  and  the  Board  of  Directors  established  task 
forces  in  seven  major  areas:  regional  council  organization  and  operations,  intergovern- 
mental operations,  public  safety,  environmental  quality,  land  use  and  transportation, 
rural  community  development,  and  human  resources. 

Members  were  appointed  to  the  task  forces  from  regional  councils  throughout  the 
country.  Initial  meetings  were  held  in  conjunction  with  fall  regional  workshops  in 
1970-7T  Representatives  of  various  regional  councils  were  asked  to  prepare  papers 
suggesting  goals  in  each  task  force  area,  and  these  papers  were  presented  during  Task 
Force  Hearings  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of  Regional  Councils  in  March  1971. 
Following  these  hearings,  several  task  forces  communicated  independently  and 
developed  draft  policy  statements  for  review  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  Board  met  for  two  days  in  September  1971  and  carefully  reviewed  and  discussed 
each  of  the  draft  statements.  Their  changes  and  suggestions  were  incorporated  into  an 
overall  draft  goals  statement,  which  was  submitted  to  the  membership  for  review  in 
January  1972.  A  hearing  on  the  statement  was  held  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of 
Regional  Councils  in  February.  The  following  day  amendments  were  proposed  at  the 
Annual  Business  Meeting,  and  the  amended  statement  was  adopted  by  the  membership. 
The  purpose  of  the  goals  statement  is  to  help  regional  councils,  federal  and  state  officials, 
and  the  public  better  understand  what  regional  councils  are  and  hope  to  be,  and  what 
they  are  trying  to  accomplish.  The  goals  statement  provides  a  broad  framework  for 
future  development  of  the  regional  council  movement.  It  proyides  a  blueprint  for  action 
and  policy  development  at  the  national,  state  and  local  level.  For  the  first  time  regional 
councils  as  a  group  are  in  the  position  of  positively  presenting  their  views  rather  than 
reacting  to  the  proposals  of  others. 

The  text  of  the  goals  statement  is  divided  into  eight  parts  to  facilitate  organization  and 
discussion.  The  first  part  deals  with  organizational  goals  for  regional  councils,  while  the 
remaining  portions  deal  with  regional  council  program  areas.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood,  however,  that  the  goals  are  all  interrelated  and  must  be  integrated  as  a  total 
coordinated  regional  council  effort. 
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Definition  of  Key  Terms 


1.  Region:  A  group  of  neighboring  local  communities  whose  residents  are  joined  as  a 
unit  economically,  socially  and  geographically  but  generally  lack  governmental  unity. 

2.  Regional  Council:  A  public  organization  encompassing  a  regional  community; 
founded,  sustained  and  tied  directly  to  local  governments  through  local  and/or  state 
government  actions.  Through  communication,  planning,  policy-making,  coordination 
and  technical  assistance,  the  council  serves  the  local  and  state  governments  and  the 
citizens  in  the  region  by  dealing  with  issues  and  needs  which  cross  city,  county  and 
in  some  instances  state  boundaries. 

3.  Umbrella  Agency:  A  regional  council  that  has  the  responsibility  of  developing 
areawide  policies  and  plans  and  coordinating  independent  functional  planning  and 
operational  agencies,  for  a  broad  range  of  areawide  functional  programs  and 
jurisdictions,  in  assuring  implementation  of  such  policies  and  plans. 

4.  Policy  Planning-Coordinative  Management:  A  process  at  the  federal,  state,  regional 
and  local  level  that: 

•  identifies  and  analyzes  public  problems  and  needs; 

•  establishes  goals  to  solve  such  problems  and  needs; 

•  develops  necessary  preventive  or  corrective  policies  and  programs  together  with 
implementing  strategies  to  achieve  the  agreed  on  goals;  and 

•  coordinates  independent  functional  planning  and  operational  agencies  and 
jurisdictions  in  developing  and  implementing  their  plans  and/or  programs  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  adopted  policies  and  programs. 

5.  Program  of  Implementation:  An  adopted  statement  to  implement  policies  or  goals  for 
a  specific  public  function  or  a  series  of  interrelated  functions  which  include:  (1)  fiscal 
planning  and  scheduling  of  capital  improvements  and  other  major  expenditures, 
based  on  a  determination  of  relative  priorities,  together  with  a  definitive  financing 
plan  for  all  the  projects  and  activities  necessary  for  the  implementation  of  such  a  plan; 
and  (2)  an  agreement  by  all  agencies  to  assume  operational  and  other  responsibilities 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  policy(s)  and  achieve  the  goals. 

6.  Governmental  Delivery  System:  An  agreed-tb  operational  and/or  regulatory  agency  or 
institutional  agreement  to  implement  public  policy  decisions. 
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Parti: 

Organization  and  Relationships 

Goal  1.01 :  Local  Commitment 

Local  governments  should  establish,  support  and 
strengthen  regional  councils  as  a  vehicle  for  joint 
action  in  dealing  with  their  problems  and  challenges 
that  cross  boundary  lines  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  a 
larger,  more  realistic  geographic  setting. 

DISCUSSION;  Local  governments'  willingness  to  co- 
operate and  work  together  cannot  be  forced  with  much 
hope  of  success.  There  must  be  a  consensus  and  will- 
ingness to  innovate  to  solve  our  regional  challenges. 
In  meeting  growing  functional  responsibilities,  in- 
creased pressures  are  being  placed  on  regional  councils 
to  perform  on  controversial  and  sensitive  issues.  Per- 
formance is  being  measured  in  terms  of  positive  ac- 
tions or  decisions.  The  organization  and  operation  of 
regional  councils  have  also  become  focal  points  for 
attention  and  discussion.  Federal  agencies,  state  legis- 
latures, and  individual  elected  officials  have  proposed 
changes  in  local  government  and  regional  organiza- 
tions to  make  them  more  effective  and  responsive. 
These  proposals  have  often  been  conflicting  and  divi- 
sive. Local  government  officials  cannot  just  react  to 
these  proposals.  They  must  take  the  leadership  to 
evaluate  regional  council  organization  and  assure  that 
regional  councils  are  responsive  and  effective.  Local 
governments  must  increase  their  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  interest  to  regional  issues. 

Goal  1.02:  Local  Government  Organization 

Membership  in  councils  should  consist,  if  possible, 
of  all  general  purpose  local  governments  or  those 
which  have  significant  impact  on  regional  issues. 
The  policy-making  body  of  a  councU  should  be  com- 
posed primarily  of  general  purpose  local  government 
elected  officials  or  their  appointed  representatives. 

DISCUSSION:  It  should  be  clear  that  regional  councils 
are  organizations  built  on  existing  local  government. 
Councils  with  this  foundation  serve  local  government 
by  raising  and  acting  on  issues  which  must  be  dealt 
with  by  neighboring  communities.  There  is  a  basic 
question  as  to  whether  regional  council  membership 
should  continue  on  a  voluntary  basis  or  become  man- 
datory. Regional  council  membership  is  a  political 
decision,  which  must  be  faced  in  each  region.  As  re- 
gional councils  address  more  difficult  issues,  voluntary 
membership  can  prevent  any  capability  to  make  split 
decisions  and  implement  them.  Local  communities 
should  be  represented  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
by  those  persons  duly  elected  by  or  in  some  agreed  to 
process,  representahve  of  the  citizenry.  This  represen- 
tation provides  a  direct  linkage  to  local  government 
and  public  accountability. 


Goal  1.03:  Equitable  Representation 

The  voting  system  of  a  council's  policy-making  body 
should  provide  a  method  which  ensures  equitable 
representation. 

DISCUSSION:  Voting  in  an  organization  of  local  gov- 
ernments with  varying  populations  is  a  difficult  issue. 
There  are  proposals  before  many  councils  to  adopt  a 
"one  man,  one  vote  "  voting  system.  Many  smaller 
local  governments  may  not  cooperate  if  the  large  gov- 
ernments dominate  the  voting.  On  the  other  hand, 
larger  local  governments  requiring  greater  regional 
action  and  providing  greater  regional  financial  support 
want  more  votes.  Each  region  must  wrestle  with  this 
issue  to  establish  a  balanced  equitable  voting  system. 
Regional  councils  must  also  consider  voting  systems 
which  will  be  reflective  of  current  judicial  decisions. 

Goall  .04:  Lega/Sfafus 

Councils  organized  within  states  should  be  estab- 
lished by  general  purpose  local  governments  under 
state  enabling  laws  and  with  legal  sUtus.  Councils 
involving  interstate  areas  should  have  special  federal 
enabling  legislation  under  which  they  may  be 
organized. 

DISCUSSION:  The  need  for  special  Congressional 
attention  to  the  legal  problems  of  interstate  areas  is 
crucial.  The  interstate  compact  approach  has  not 
proven  very  successful  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  agreement  among  several  state  legislatures. 


Goal  1.05:  Policies  and  Coordination 

Regional  councils  should  develop  an  umbrella  pol- 
icy planning-coordinative  management  system  to 
resolve  regional  issues.  This  system  should  operate 
through  a  process  of  making  policies,  setting  priori- 
ties, approving  programs  and  projects,  and  devising 
means  to  implement  decisions. 

DISCUSSION:  This  process  would  strengthen  local 
governments.  This  strength  would  come  from  the 
capability  to  make  regional  decisions  and  to  imple- 
ment those  decisions,  thus  preventing  federal  or  state 
actions  or  the  creation  of  uncontrolled  special  districts 
and  authorities. 

Goal  1 .06:  Intergovernmental  Coordination 

Regional  councils  should  also  pursue  an  intergov- 
ernmental policy  plaiming  and  coordinative  man- 
agement system  linking  regional  councils,  the  states 
and  the  federal  government. 

DISCUSSION:  Under  the  regional  policy  planning- 
coordinative  management  system,  local  governments 
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are  linked  to  solve  mutual  problems  and  meet  com- 
mon interests.  The  local  governments,  in  turn,  are 
strengthened  in  their  cooperative  regional  activities 
with  a  direct  linkage  to  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment. This  assures  intergovernmental  planning,  co- 
ordination and  communication.  Coordination  of  this 
degree  requires  a  level  of  detail  which  can  be  trans- 
lated into  state  and  local  actions. 

Goal  1.07:  Priority  Programs 

Within  their  own  framework  of  priorities,  regional 
councils  should  concentrate  on  program  efforts  to: 

•  Focus  on  human  resource  development,  envi- 
ronmental quality,  fiscal  adequacy,  and  govern- 
mental delivery  systems,  as  well  as  land  use, 
transportation,  public  facilities,  and  community 
development. 

•  Provide  technical  assistance  to  member  local 
governments  upon  request  and  undertake  joint 
service  programs  where  economies  of  scale  can 
be  realized  through  a  regional  approach  (i.e. 
joint  purchasing,  cooperative  training  centers, 
etc.). 

•  Serve  as  the  clearinghouse  and  data  center  for 
infomiation  of  regional  significance. 


Goal  1.08:  Regional  Spokesman 

Regional  councils  should  operate  in  the  intergov- 
ernmental political  system  as  a  spokesman  for  local 
governments  on  regional  issues  to  the  governor  and 
state  legislature  and  to  the  President  and  Congress. 

DISCUSSION:  Increasingly,  regional  councils  can 
serve  local  governments  by  serving  as  spokesmen  for 
them  on  joint  interests  and  concerns  as  a  regional 


Goal  1.09:  Policy  Making 

The  principal  role  of  regional  councils  is  to  identify 

issues  and  needs  and  adopt  a  strategy  to  accomplish 

those  needs.  The  council  sets  the  regional  policy  and 

should  have  the  power  to  see  that  others  follow  that 

policy  or  that  supportive  agencies  are  established  to 

do  the  job.  The  principal  thrust  of  regional  councils 

should  not  be  to  serve  as  an  operating  agency. 

DISCUSSION:  There  is  strong  consensus  that  regional 

councils  should  not  become  agencies  which  provide 

direct  pubhc  services  or  facilities.  The  key  reason  for 

this  goal  is  to  enhance  regional  councils  as  policy 

makers  and  coordinators  by  preventing  the  diversion 

of  their  resources  to  actually  operating  public  service 


programs.  The  regional  council  in  this  role  can  also 
bring  under  control  regional  special  districts  and 
authorities. 

Goal  1.10:  Citizen  Participation 

Regional  councils  should  promote  more  wide-spread 
public  understanding  and  discussion  of  regional 
issues  and  problems. 

DISCUSSION:  The  relationship  of  the  regional  council 
to  area  citizens  is  complicated  by  the  scale  of  the  re- 
gion, and  the  general  lack  of  public  comprehension 
about  regional  councils  and  their  functions.  A  key 
question  is  whether  the  public  should  be  directly  in- 
volved in  regional  councils  or  through  their  member 
local  governments.  Councils  can  and  should  develop 
specific  techniques  either  directly  or  through  local 
governments  to  obtain  citizen  input  on  regional  issues 
and  policies.  Techniques  can  include  public  hearings, 
community  information  sessions,  issue-oriented  ad- 
visory groups;  and  greater  use  of  mass  media.  The 
federal  government  should  not  dictate  the  techniques 
to  be  used  to  gain  or  assure  citizen  involvement. 

Goal  1 .1 1 :  Intergovernmental  Funding 

Federal,  state  and  local  funding  should  be  estab- 
lished to  ensure  adequate  and  continuing  support  of 
regional  councils.  Federal  financial  support  should 
be  both  in  general  terms,  to  assist  a  cooperative  lo- 
cally defined  policy  plarming-coordinative  manage- 
ment system,  and  in  specific  functional  high  priority 
program  areas.  State  and  local  funding  should  em- 
phasize the  support  of  policy  plarming-coordinative 
management  activities,  although  specific  projects  or 
program  interests  should  also  be  fimded. 

DISCUSSION:  Regional  councils  must  have  intergov- 
ernmental funding  support.  This  support  is  most 
essential  for  their  policy  plarming-coordinative  man- 
agement activities.  In  the  past  funding  has  been  to 
accomplish  specific  functional  program  or  project 
planning. 

Goal  1.12:  New  Federal  Funding 

The  federal  govenmient  should  establish  funding 
programs  which  are  not  related  to  any  specific  fimc- 
tional  program  or  agency.  Funds  should  be  available 
to  support  a  regional  policy  planning-coordinative 
management  system. 
DISCUSSION:  This  goal  has  highest  priority  if  region- 
al councils  are  to  effectively  coordinate  federal  func- 
tional programs.  At  this  time  there  are  no  federal 
general  support  funds  for  regional  councils,  other  than 
some  HUD  701  planning  assistance  funds.  Increas- 
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ingly,  701  funds  are  being  tied  to  HUD  functional  pro- 
gram requirements.  As  councils  are  being  called  upon 
to  perform  increasing  policy-making  and  coordinative 
functions,  such  as  A-95  review  and  comprehensive 
planning,  adequate  funds  must  be  provided  to  sup- 
port their  activities. 

Goal  1,13:  Consistent  Federal  Policies 

The  federal  government  should  adopt  a  policy  which 
recognizes  a  single  regional  council  for  each  region 
to  conduct  regional  planning,  coordination  and  re- 
lated  activities  as  prescribed  by  various   federal 


DISCUSSION:  The  myriad  of  guidelines  and  require- 
ments of  various  federal  departments  and  agencies 
confuse  and  dilute  regional  council  efforts.  Various 
federal  agency  criteria  and  requirements  prescribing 
regional  council  organization  and  structure  should  be 
limited  Jind  consistent  among  federal  agencies.  Federal 
agencies  should  emphasize  program  performance 
rather  than  the  organizational  structures  of  regional 
councils. 

Goal  1.14:  State  Policies 

State  governments  should  adopt  a  positive  policy 
and  program  for  the  creation,  development  and 
nurture  of  regional  councils.  To  this  end,  a  stable 
and  predictable  source  of  revenue  should  be  estab- 
lished for  funding  minimum  levels  of  regional 
council  staff  and  operations. 

DISCUSSION:  Experiences  in  several  states  clearly 
indicate  that  where  state  government  is  concerned  and 
involved  regional  council  activities  flourish  and  pros- 
per. State  programs  should  include  enabling  legisla- 
tion, fundmg  support,  state  agency  coordination,  and 
preferential  use  of  councils  on  regional  matters  affect- 
ing local  governments. 


Goal  1.15:  Uniform  Regions 

States  should  define  a  uniform  system  of  sub-state 
regions  in  cooperation  with  local  governments  and 
in  consultation  with  appropriate  federal  agencies. 

DISCUSSION:  The  problems  of  regional  council 
boundaries  are  becoming  critical  in  many  areas  and 
must  be  resolved  before  more  meaningful  program  or 
project  work  can  be  accomplished  within  a  "disputed" 
area.  It  is  preferable  that  the  delineation  of  boundaries 
be  determined  by  each  state  in  consultation  with 
local  officials;  but  in  the  absence  of  state  action,  guide- 
lines should  be  established  as  a  matter  of  consistent 
federal  policy. 


Goal  1.16:  Organizational  Alternatives 

Federal,  state  and  local  policies  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate  local  options  for  creative, 
multi-purpose  regional  organization. 

DISCUSSION:  While  the  membership  may  prefer 
regional  councils  composed  primarily  of  local  govern- 
ment elected  officials,  it  does  recognize  the  need  for 
innovative  and  diverse  regional  council  organizations. 
Some  states,  in  cooperation  with  local  government, 
have  provided  legislative  approaches  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  regional  councils.  Such  approaches,  while 
different  from  the  definition  used  in  these  policies, 
permit  regional  action  on  a  representative,  general- 
purpose  basis,  rather  than  through  uncontrolled  single 
purpose  agencies.  Local  responses  to  special  situations 
may  result  in  alternative  approaches  to  regional  organ- 
ization. Opportunity  must  be  preserved  for  local  ini- 
tiative and  autonomy  to  develop  creative  responses 
to  the  solution  of  problems  of  areawide  planning, 
coordination  and  implementation.  Whatever  regional 
council  organization  is  devised,  it  must  be  politically 
responsible  and  have  effective  relationships  with 
local  governments. 


Part  II: 
Balanced  Growth 

Goal  2.01 :  Growth  Policy 

The  federal  government,  in  cooperation  with  states 
and  regional  councils  (serving  as  the  forum  for  local 
governments),  should  adopt  national  policies  and  an 
intergovernmental  strategy  for  balanced  growth,  en- 
compassing urban,  suburban  and  rural  areas,  which 
provides  a  context  for  local  and  regional  planning 
and  programming. 

DISCUSSION:  The  National  Domestic  Council  should 
pursue  a  growth  policy  with  overall  domestic  goals, 
policies  and  objectives  addressing  land  use,  trans- 
portation, rural  and  urban  development,  housing, 
recreation  and  open  space,  and  environmental  quality. 
A  first  step  has  been  taken  in  this  direction  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Urban  Growth  and  New  Community 
Development  Act  of  1970  and  the  Agriculhire  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1970.  These  two  acts  set  the  stage  for  a 
balanced  national  growth  policy  which  concerns  both 
rural  and  urban  development.  A  second  step  was 
taken  with  the  release  of  the  President's  Report  on 
Growth  Policy  in  February  1971. 
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The  tremendous  migration  of  people  from  rural  areas 
to  large  urban  complexes  has  caused  a  substantial  loss 
of  financial  and  manpower  resources  in  rural  com- 
munities. In  urban  areas,  the  increased  population 
has  caused  congestion,  social  unrest,  and  fragmenta- 
tion of  public  policies  and  services.  Neither  the  urban 
problem  nor  the  rural  problem  can  be  resolved  with- 
out a  balanced  growth  policy  and  strategy  which  deals 
with  both  dimensions  on  a  coordinated  basis.  Goal 
setting  and  intergovernmental  implementation  must 
result  in  planned,  on-gomg  domestic  programs  which 
will  carry  over  from  one  national  administration  to  its 
successors.  These  goals  must  be  discussed  and  related 
to  state  and  local  governments  in  terms  of  priorities 
and  the  funds  necessary  not  only  to  commence  but  to 
successfully  conclude  these  programs. 
Balanced  growth  policy  must  also  address  the  growing 
disparity  between  functional  programs  tied  to  specific 
federal  policies  and  grants.  These  programs  often 
pursue  a  solution  to  the  needs  of  that  particular  func- 
tion without  regard  to  the  relationship  of  other  public 
functions.  For  example,  until  recently,  urban  and  rural 
ways  could  be  constructed  without  any  regard  to  their 
best  utilization  in  terms  of  local  goals  and  plans  or  the 
location  of  support  facilities  and  urban  growth. 


Goal  2.02:  Definition  of  Areas 

The  federal  government  should  develop  consistent 
definitions  for  rural,  urban  and  metropolitan  areas 
which  apply  to  growth  policy  and  federal  programs. 

DISCUSSION:  Basic  to  the  development  of  a  national 
growth  policy  is  a  redefinition  and  consideration  of 
our  statistical  terminology  and  concept  of  what  is 
urban  and  what  is  rural.  Many  federal  grant  programs 
are  tied  to  population  criteria  for  rural  and  urban 
which  are  not  consistent.  This  creates  a  problem  since 
federal  and  state  agencies  and  their  grant  programs 
cannot  be  made  consistent  with  each  other  or  used 
effectively  as  a  means  to  implement  a  national  bal- 
anced growth  policy. 


Goal  2.03:  Growthi  Policy  Element 

The  basic  elements  of  a  national  growth  policy 
should  include  major  functional  programs  such  as 
land  use,  transportation,  community  and  economic 
development,  housing  and  environmental  quality. 

DISCUSSION:  These  functional  areas  should  be  the 
basis  of  growth  policy  and  made  to  interact  consistent- 
ly with  each  other  to  achieve  that  policy.  The  func- 
tional programs  must  also  be  related  to  national  goals 
and  needs  with  performance  standards  and  measure- 
ment criteria. 


Goal  2.04:  Implementation 

The  national  growth  policy  should  be  formulated 
and  implemented  through  an  intergovernmental 
policy  planning-coordinative  management  system. 

DISCUSSION:  Both  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  growth  policy  require  interaction  and  con- 
sistency at  federal,  state,  regional  and  local  levels  in 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

Goal  2.05:  Growth  and  Land  Use 

In  tandem  with  national  growth  policies,  the  gov- 
ernors  and   state   legislatures   should   establish  a 
process  to  develop  and  carry  out  stale  growth  and 
land  use  policies.  This  process  should  be  based  on 
local  governments  and  their  regional  councils.  The 
federal  and  state  governments  should  provide  ade- 
quate and  specific  funding  for  land  use  plarming. 
DISCUSSION:  Land  use  planning  cannot  be  effectively 
accomplished  by  a  process  imposed  solely  "from  the 
top."  Local  and  regional  interests  must  be  articulated 
and   considered    in   the   formulation  of  state  plans. 
These  interests  should  be  represented  through  the 
elected  officials  of  the  local  governments  acting 
through  their  regional  councils.  The  state  presence  in 
land    use   decision   making  will   increase.   Regional 
councils  are  the  answer  for  local  and  state  governments 
to  effectively  mesh  their  interests  and  technical  capa- 
bilities in  land  use  planning. 

Goal  2.06:  Rural  Area  Needs 

State  and  federal  policies  and  programs  should 
provide  flexibility  so  that  the  particular  needs  of  a 
rural  area  council  can  be  as  fully  met  as  those  of  an 
urban  or  metropolitan  council.  Program  require- 
ments should  allow  for  different  priorities  between 
urban  and  rural  coimcils  constrained  only  by  the 
broadest  of  policy  objectives. 

DISCUSSION:  Coordinated  federal  and  state  planning 
and  program  administration  must  he  established  to 
take  into  account  the  difference  between  the  functions 
and  needs  of  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  coun- 
cils. Rural  communities  should  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity with  urban  areas  to  receive  appropriate  grants- 
in-aid.  The  particular  types  of  problems  facing  rural 
areas  include:  (1)  small  populations  spread  over  large 
areas  causing  diseconomies  in  providing  facilities  and 
services,  (2)  growing  inadequacy  of  transportation 
facilities,  (3)  businesses  and  industries  operated  by 
absentee  owners,  (4)  loss  of  leadership  and  manpower 
resources,  (5)  difficulty  in  obtaining  credit  resources, 
and  (6)  heavy  burden  on  property  taxes  which  be- 
comes detrimental  to  conununity  renewal  and  de- 
velopment. 
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Part  III: 
Transportation 

Goal  3.01 :  Regional  Role 

The  regional  council's  role  in  transportation  should 
be  to  interrelate  all  modes  of  transportation  in  the 
most  effective  and  economical  maimer  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  citizens  in  the  region. 

DISCUSSION:  Transportation  is  central  to  the  quality 
growth  of  local  communities  and  regions.  The  location 
of  transportation  facilities  will  significantly  affect 
growth  and  the  use  of  land  resources.  Transportation 
must  be  related  to  all  other  aspects  of  community 
development.  Multi-modal  planning  and  decisions  en- 
compass highways,  mass  transit,  and  air  and  water 
transport.  A  regional  format  for  integrated  multi- 
modal transportation  planning  is  most  realistic  and 
logical. 


Goal  3.02:  Multi-Modal  Planning  Funds 

New  or  integrated  multi-modal  transportation  plan- 
ning funds  should  be  made  available  to  regional 
councils. 

DISCUSSION:  Transportation  funds  are  currently  pro- 
vided by  specific  mode.  Very  limited  funds  are  avail- 
able to  relate  modes.  New  or  flexible  funds  could  be 
in  terms  of  a  new  appropriation  or  as  a  specific  per- 
centage of  hardware  funds  for  highways,  mass  transit, 
and  airports. 


Goal  3.03:  Policy  Control 

Regional  councils  should  have  policy  control  over 
special  transportation  districts  and  authorities. 

DISCUSSION:  The  growth  of  agencies  whose  only 
concern  is  providing  a  transportation  facility  causes 
serious  problems  for  local  governments  in  terms  of 
balanced  transportation  and  community  growth.  These 
special  function  agencies  can  frustrate  all  efforts  at 
implementing  local  government  agreed-to  goals  for 
community  development. 


Part  IV: 

Human  Resources 

Goal  4.01 :  Priority  Commitment 

Regional  councils  must  commit  substantially  more 
leadership  and  resources  to  human  resources  pro- 
grams; federal  and  state  and  even  private  financial 
support  and  incentive  programs  should  be  pursued 
to  this  end. 

DISCUSSION:  Regional  councils  have  been  involved 
in  physical  planning  programs  related  to  achaal  hard- 
ware development.  Because  of  their  initial  fragile, 
voluntary  nature,  councils  have  tended  to  shy  away 
from  involvement  in  social  planning  or  human  re- 
sources programming  and  concentrate  on  less  contro- 
versial issues  such  as  water-sewer  planning,  pollution 
control,  transportation,  and  land  use.  Physical  pro- 
grams have  also  been  the  major  areas  where  federal 
planning  and  hardware  funds  are  available.  However, 
because  of  the  increasing  magnitude  of  this  country's 
social  problems,  there  is  a  greater  urgency  than  ever 
for  action  in  human  resources  areas. 
The  term  human  resource  programming  or  planning  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  euphemism  for  working  with 
minority  group  problems.  Human  resource  program- 
ming will  require  a  major  emphasis  on  minority  group 
concerns,  since  these  persons  will  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  human  resource  problems.  In  addition, 
however,  human  resource  programming  also  means 
emphasizing  other  special  problem  groups  such  as  the 
low  income,  the  aged,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
young.  Furthermore,  this  does  not  mean  a  total  con- 
centration on  the  problems  of  special  groups.  Effective 
programs  for  any  of  these  groups  will  require  working 
on  a  broad  scale  and  the  involvement  of  all  people. 

Goal  4.02:  Priorities 

Priority  human  resource  program  interests  should 
include:  education,  manpower,  housing,  health, 
recreation/leisure  time,  and  equal  opportunity. 

Goal  4.03:  Activities 

Regional  councils,  in  defining  their  role  and  com- 
mitment, should  consider  their  potential  human  re- 
sources programs  and  projects: 

Education 

•  Providing  data  on  regional  education  needs. 

•  Encouraging  regional  educational  organizations 
to  work  with  and  assist  local  and  state  organi- 
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•  Serving  as  a  clearinghouse  for  local  educational 
organizations  in  disseminating  education  in- 
fonnation. 

•  Promoting  close  cooperation  of  all  agencies  in- 
volved in  human  resource  programs. 

Manpower 

•  Sponsoring  job  clearinghouses. 

•  Performing  employment  opportunity  surveys. 

•  Promoting  training  programs. 

•  Developing  job  support  projects  such  as  child 
day  care  or  job  related  transportation. 

•  Sponsoring  evaluation  activities  of  manpower 
programs. 

Health 

•  Determining  specific  health  service  needs  and 
resources. 

•  Proposing  necessary  services  and  facilities. 

•  Serving  as  a  bridge  between  public  and  private 
health  interests. 

•  Acting  as  liaison  for  local  governments  with 
other  regional  health  planning  groups. 

Recreation/Leisure  Time 

•  Providing  data  on  regional  recreation  needs  and 
resources. 

•  Proposing  and/or  sponsoring  regional  recrea- 
tion facilities  and  programs  (e.g.  regional  parks). 

Equal  Opportunity 

•  Identifying  and  discussing  specific  equal  op- 
portunity problems  affecting  or  affected  by  local 
governments. 

•  Recommending  measures  to  be  taken  by  local 
governments  to  overcome  those  problems. 

•  Recommending  specific  region-wide  action  pro- 
grams to  bring  about  equal  opportimity  such  as 
regional  human  relations  councils,  regional 
open  housing  statutes  and  enforcement  pro- 
grams, etc. 


Goal  4.04:  Comprehensive  Planning 

Human  resource  planning  must  interrelate  with  all 
other  planning  within  a  region.  Regional  councils 
should  undertake  human  resources  planning;  fed- 
eral and  state  governments  should  recognize  re- 
gional councils  as  the  preferred  entity  for  human 
resource  planning. 


DISCUSSION:  In  the  past  it  has  been  difficult  for  re- 
gional councils  to  receive  planning  and  coonJinative 
recognition  in  the  human  resources  area  from  federal 
and  state  health  and  education  agencies.  Specific  pro- 
gram examples  of  this  difficulty  have  been  in  health 
planning  (HEW)  and  manpower  planning  (Labor). 


PartV: 
Housing 

Goal  5.01 :  Regional  Strategy 

Housing  requires  a  regional  strategy,  and  regional 
councils  should  provide  this  leadership  in  the  hous- 
ing field.  Councils  should  work  with  local  govern- 
ment leaders  to  gain  leadership  commitment  and 
decisions  on  housing  challenges. 

DISCUSSION:  Housing  and  the  housing  development 
process  must  be  viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  planning 
for  the  region  as  a  whole.  Housing  plans  and  programs 
should  be  positively  related  to  transportation  plans, 
open  space  plans,  water  and  sewerage  plans,  the  provi- 
sion of  public  facilities  and  health  and  social  services, 
and  to  job  opportunities.  This  mission  will  involve 
high  visibility  and  the  assumption  of  strong  leader- 
ship in  creating  public  understanding,  appreciation, 
and  acceptance  of  the  need  for  resolving  housing 
problems  on  a  regional  scale. 

Goal  5.02:  Regional  Council  Preference 

Regional  housing  planning  should  be  vested  in 
existing  regional  organizations  which  are  controlled 
by  the  elected  officials  of  general  purpose  local 
governments,  and  not  single  purpose  agencies.  Re- 
gional councils  should  pursue  state  government  en- 
abling legislation  to  use  regional  councils  as  the 
appropriate  agencies  for  housing  planning  and  co- 
ordination. 
DISCUSSION:  The  need  for  coordinated  and  more 
relevant  metropolitan  institutions  to  plan  for  and  de- 
liver housing  is  another  crucial  issue.  The  proliferation 
of  local  housing  authorities  and  other  housing  plan- 
ning and  development  agencies  has  not  produced 
enough  or,  in  some  instances,  sound  housing  to  meet 
the  needs.  A  coordinated  process  is  essenhal.  The 
relationship  between  the  public  and  private  housing 
sectors  is  an  often  neglected  area  of  public  policy  and 
an  important  issue.  Through  the  development  and 
adoption  of  a  regional  housing  development  plan,  the 
regional  council  (public  sector)  can  coordinate  activi- 
ties of  the  private  developer. 
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Goal  5.03:  Housing  Activities 

Regional  councils  should  develop  a  housing  role 
which  seriously  considers  these  components: 

•  Set  housing  policy  and  priorities  in  conjunction 
with  local  governments. 

•  Establish  allocation  process  for  low  income 
housing,  including  a  fair  share  distribution 
among  local  communities. 

•  Coordinate  with  other  community  development. 

•  Review  and  comment  on  proposed  housing  proj- 
ects as  they  relate  to  implementation  of  adopted 
regional  policies. 

•  Provide  technical  assistance  to  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies. 

•  Establish  suitable  operational  agencies  where 
needed. 

•  Serve  as  a  clearinghouse  on  housing  data. 

•  Serve  as  a  catalyst  for  public  and  private 
agencies. 

•  Relate  housing  to  public  and  private  sector  eco- 
nomic considerations  such  as  private  market 
feasibility. 

•  Promote  local  adoption  of  progressive  zoning 
and  construction  performance  codes. 

•  Evaluate  aspects  of  all  taxing  policies  on  devel- 
opment and  rehabilitation  of  housing. 

Goal  5.04:  Housing  Dispersal 

It  is  essential  to  decentralize  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  income  people  instead  of  concentrating  it 
in  the  central  cities  and  existing  high  density  minor- 
ity group  communities. 

DISCUSSION:  Shifting  patterns  of  population  and 
land  use  are  redistricting  employment  to  suburban 
areas  where  housing  production  is  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  labor  force.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
equally  critical  needs  for  more  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing  in  the  central  city  areas.  Since  all  types 
of  housing  are  needed  in  the  region,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  balance  of  housing  opportunity  among  com- 
munities. No  one  community  should  bear  more  of  a 
tax  burden  or  receive  more  of  a  tax  benefit  than  an- 
other. Therefore,  it  becomes  an  areawide  problem  to 
assure  equitable  and  desirable  housing  development 
throughout  the  region. 

Goal  5.05:  Affirmative  Federal  Policy 

Congress  should  adopt  an  affirmative  federal  hous- 
ing policy  which  promotes  and  supports  economic 
as  well  as  racial  integration  in  new  housing  develop- 
ments. 


DISCUSSION:  The  current  federal  housing  policy 
places  the  burden  for  the  implementation  of  areawide 
programs  for  the  distribution  of  low  and  moderate 
mcome  housing  directly  on  local  initiative.  There  is 
considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  local-regional 
leadership  and  initiative  should  be  supported  by 
federal  and  state  policies  and  funding  incentives  In- 
dividual local  governments  in  a  region  should  share 
equitably  in  their  responsibility  for  providing  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  in  accordance  with  a  re- 
gional plan.  Rather  than  the  federal  government  penal- 
izing local  governments  that  fail  to  live  up  to  their 
responsibility,  a  new  policy  at  the  federal  level  should 
be  premised  on  giving  incentives  to  local  communities 
for  their  adherence  to  areawide  housing  plans.  Con- 
gress might  also  have  reservations  about  providing 
additional  funds  for  a  local  community  to  comply 
with  obligations  and  responsibilities  they  should 
undertake  anyhow. 

Goal  5.06:  Income  Policies 

The  federal  government  should  evaluate  and  re- 
orient housing  distribution  programs,  emphasizing 
income  supplements  which  expand  the  housing 
opportxmities  in  the  market  of  low  and  middle  in- 
come families. 

DISCUSSION:  The  myriad  of  existing  housing  pro- 
grams at  all  levels  have  met  with  limited  success  at 
best.  The  intent  of  this  goal  is  to  phase  out  and  reduce 
overlapping,  duplicating  and  conflicting  programs. 
This  policy  lets  the  suppliers  of  housing  respond  to 
the  demands  of  the  consumer.  Assistance  would  focus 
primarily  on  enabling  more  families  to  purchase  their 
housing  preference,  rather  than  on  assisting  the  sup- 
pliers providing  such  housing.  This  approach  relies  on 
the  market  mechanism  to  respond  to  the  housing  de- 
mands generated. 


Part  VI: 
Public  Safety 

Goal  6.01 :  Regional  Efforts 

If  crime  prevention  efforts  are  to  succeed,  improved 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  federal,  state  and 
local  efforts  are  essential.  All  levels  of  govenunent 
must  work  to  develop  a  comprehensive  criminal 
justice  system  which  coordinates  police  court,  prose- 
cution, and  correctional  functions. 
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Goal  6.02:  Regional  Role 

Regional  councils  should  undertake  a  comprehensive 
and  systematic  planning  program  in  the  public 
safety  area.  The  elements  should  include: 

•  Criminal  justice  and  crime  prevention. 

•  Fire  services  and  prevention. 

•  Emergency  health  care  and  facilities. 

•  Civil  defense. 

•  Related  activities  such  as  traffic  safety. 

•  Disaster  prevention  and  assistance. 

DISCUSSION:  The  regional  scale  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  relate  various  segments  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  In  administering  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  recommends  that 
state  governments  utilize  regional  councils  to  estab- 
lish plans,  strategies  and  priorities  for  the  expenditure 
of  funds.  State  planning  should  be  integrated  with 
existing  regional  councils.  Larger  units  of  local  govern- 
ments must  assure  coordination  with  regional  efforts 
in  developing  their  own  capacity  for  law  enforcement 
planning. 


Goal  6.03:  Program  Activities 

Regional  councils  should  develop  programs  in  those 
areas  of  public  safety  which  lend  themselves  to  a  re- 
gional approach  due  to  need  for  coordinated  efforts, 
economies  of  scale  and  specialization.  Examples 
include: 

•  Communications  networks. 

•  Single  emergency  telephone  number. 

•  Intelligence  exchange. 

•  Training  for  public  safety  officials. 

•  Jails,  detention  centers,  and  half-way  homes. 

•  Mutual  aid  agreements  for  police,  fire  and  am- 
bulance services. 

•  Contingency  plans  for  natural  disasters  and  civil 
disorders. 

•  Drug  abuse  education  and  treatment  centers. 

•  Uniform  traffic  regulations. 

•  Correctional  programs. 

•  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention. 

•  Information  and  record-keeping  systems. 

•  Performance  of  evaluation  programs. 


Part  VII: 
Environmental  Quality 

Goal  7.01 :  Priority 

Regional  councils  should  develop  and  integrate 
environmental  quality  policies  into  their  overall 
policy  plaiming-coordlnative  management  process. 

DISCUSSION:  Most  environmental  issues  facing  local 
communities  must  be  addressed  on  a  regional  basis. 
The  nature  of  these  issues  offers  no  alternative.  Local 
governments  should  be  given  a  full  opportunity  to 
attack  environmental  concerns  through  regional  coun- 
cils, with  the  understanding  that  a  failure  to  exercise 
this  opportunity  within  a  given  time  period  would 
require  direct  state  or  national  action. 

Goal  7.02:  Program  Support 

Regional  councils  should  pursue  federal  and  state 
actions  which  provide  enabling  legislation,  funding, 
technical  assistance  and  other  programs  to  support 
environmental  efforts. 

DISCUSSION:  The  national  government  must  provide 
the  foundation  for  basic  environmental  standards. 
State  and  local  efforts  should  assure  enforcement  of 
these  national  standards,  while  allowing  a  state-loc;il 
option  to  legislate  more  restrictive  standards.  The 
federal  and  state  governments  should  also  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  in  providing  adequate  funds  and 
technical  assistance,  adopting  needed  enabling  legis- 
lation and  evaluating  performance  at  the  regional- 
local  level.  The  regional-local  level  should  emphasize 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  programs 
needed  to  assure  environmental  quality.  Legal  flexi- 
bility is  needed  for  local  governments  to  finance, 
construct  or  require  pollution  control  facilities  as  part 
of  a  regional  plan.  Regional  councils  should  also  bring 
together  on  a  continuing  basis  the  standing  environ- 
mental constituencies  within  the  region  (e.g.  univer- 
sity staffs,  professional  organizations,  special  com- 
mittees and  organizations,  etc.)  so  that  these  groups 
do  not  address  each  environmental  issue  in  a  vacuum, 
but  rather  with  as  much  depth  and  continuing  per- 
spective as  possible. 

Goal  7.03:  Policy  Control 

Through  federal,  state  and  local  action,  authority 
should  be  vested  in  regional  councils  to  establish 
and  implement  enviroiunental  policies  and  programs 
and  to  review  project  plans  of  public  and  private 
operating  agencies  to  ensure  compliance  with 
adopted  policies. 
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DISCUSSION:  Local  governments,  working  through 
their  regional  councils,  need  the  legal  flexibility  to 
establish  the  necessary  controls,  financing  or  develop- 
ment capability  to  implement  agreed-to  environmen- 
tal policies. 

Goal  7.04:  Regional  Program 

Regional  councils  should  develop  an  environmental 
program  dealing  with  water  quality  and  supply,  air 
quality,  storm  water  runoff,  waste  water  treatment, 
solid  waste  management,  and  land  use  policies  and 
plans.  Population  growth  and  distribution  should 
also  be  a  regional  concern. 
DISCUSSION:  There  is  great  variance  among  regional 
councils  as  to  programs,  organization,  and  the  nature 
of  the  regions  they  serve.  Certainly  these  vaiiances 
will  determine  how  each  regional  council  can  react  to 
environmental   activities.   These   activities  will  also 
vary  as  to  the  degree  of  planning  or  direct  action 
orientation.  The  action  orientation  in  environmental 
matters  will  be  an  issue  for  every  council  to  consider. 
In   taking   leadership   to  develop   an   environmental 
program,  regional  councils  should  remember  that  such 
a  program  must  be  achievable  within  economic  con- 
straints and  based  on  a  consistent  and  practical  hierar- 
chy of  standards. 


Goal  7.06:  Local  Assistance 

Councils  should  provide  direct  assistance  to  local 
governments  by  assessing  the  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment of  proposed  industrial,  commercial,  residen- 
tial, recreational  and  municipal  development  in  the 
region.  Councils  should  also  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  local  governments  to  enforce  environmental  qual- 
ity standards,  including  appropriate  regional  moni- 
toring and  information  systems. 

DISCUSSION:  The  areaof  environmental  quality  most 
clearly  demonstrates  how  regional  councils  can  be 
utilized  to  strengthen  the  handle  individual  local 
governments  have  on  issues  of  a  regional  nature. 

Goal  7.07:  Emergencies 

Councils  should  consider  seeking  necessary  author- 
ity and  procedures  to  handle  any  emergency  re- 
gional environmental  crisis. 

DISCUSSION:  The  increasing  number  of  emergencies 
affecting  a  region,  such  as  oil  spills,  high  concentration 
of  air  pollutants,  water  shortages,  and  chemical  dis- 
charges, require  increased  attention  to  emergency 
planning  on  a  regional  basis. 


Goal  7.05:  Program  Activities 


The  key  elements  of  a  regional  council  environmen- 
tal program  should  include: 

•  Identify  major  environmental  concerns  in  the 
region. 

•  Assess  these  concerns  in  terms  of  current  pro- 
grams, policies  and  plans. 

•  Provide  information  clearinghouse. 

•  Review  various  alternative  goals  and  strategies 
relative  to  these  concerns. 

•  Establish  regional  priorities,  policies  and 
criteria. 

•  Adopt  and  revise  plans  and  programs. 

•  Develop  procedures  to  implement  needed  re- 
gional policies  and  programs. 

•  Accrue  in-house  staff  expertise  on  environmen- 
tal matters. 

•  Consider  arranging  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Regional  Environmental  Laboratory. 

•  Use  project  review  and  comment  process  (A-95) 
as  a  tool  to  implement  regional  environmental 
platming. 

•  Provide  opportunities  for  the  public  to  comment 
on  environment-related  issues  and  programs. 


Part  VIII: 

Economic  and  Job 
Development 

Goal  8.01 :  Cooperative  Commitment 

If  balanced  growth  and  effective  human  develop- 
ment efforts  are  to  succeed,  federal,  state  and  local 
governments    must    acknowledge    and    strengthen 
their  positive  role  in  the  creation  and  distribution  of 
meaningful  employment  opportunities.  All  levels  of 
government  must  work  to  develop  intergovernmen- 
tal economic  and  job  development  policies  that  com- 
plement social  and  environmental  development. 
DISCUSSION:  The  need  to  better  relate  jobs  to  hous- 
ing, transportation  and  overall  balanced  growth  has 
become  increasingly  apparent.  There  is  a  need  to  de- 
velop  increased   acceptance  and  comprehension  by 
state  and  federal  agencies  of  the  vital  role  regional 
ils  can  play  in  accomplishing  this. 
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Goal  8.02:  Regional  Role 

The  regional  council  should  develop  and  integrate 
economic  and  job  development  policies  into  its 
overall  policy  planning-coordinative  management 
system.  These  policies  should  deal  with  the  quality, 
quantity,  mix  and  location  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 


Serve  as  a  catalyst  for  public  and  private 
agencies. 

Provide  technical  assistance  to  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies. 

Promote  local  adoption  of  progressive  codes  and 
regulations  that  coordinate  employment  devel- 
opment with  other  community  development 


Goal  8.03:  Regional  Activities 

The  regional  cotmcil's  role  should  consider  the  fol- 
lowing activity  components: 

•  Develop  economic  and  job  development  poli- 
cies, priorities  and  strategies  in  cooperation  with 
local  government  units  and  private  entities. 

•  Serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  economic  and  job 
development  data. 

•  Evaluate  impact  of  economic  and  job  develop- 
ment activities  on  transportation,  human  re- 
sources, community  services  and  the  environ- 


Goal  8.04:  Job  Dispersal 

The  location  of  jobs  has  a  significant  impact  on  a 
community's  growth  patterns,  its  capability  to  fi- 
nance community  services,  and  accessability  for 
participation  by  mixed  income  groups.  It  is  essential 
that  regional  councils  develop  policies  for  regional 
distribution  of  job  development 

DISCUSSION:  This  goal  is  crucial  to  other  goals  on 
growth  and  land  use,  rural  area  needs,  housing  dis- 
persal, and  environmental  quality. 


National  Association  of  Regional  Councils 

The  National  Association  of  Regional  Councils  was  established  as  the  National 
Service  to  Regional  Councils  in  1967  to  assist  the  rapidly  growing  number  of 
regional  councils  in  setting  up  and  improving  their  programs  and  activities. 
The  National  Service  was  incorporated  in  1968  and  became  a  membership 
association  of  regional  councils  throughout  the  country.  In  December  of  1971 
the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  to  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
gional Councils.  Since  its  initiation,  the  Association  has  been  developing  and 
expanding  its  service  program  directed  to  and  for  regional  councils.  The  goals  of 
this  program  are: 

•  To  promote  the  development  and  understanding  of  regional  councils. 

•  To  provide  up-to-date  information  and  technical  assistance. 

•  To  assist  in  the  expansion  of  regional  council  program  opportunities. 

•  To  develop  and  communicate  national  policy  proposals  on  issues  of 
regional  impact. 

•  To  act  as  a  liaison  with  federal  and  state  agencies  in  order  to  promote  the 
use  of  regional  councils  and  present  their  needs. 
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National  Association  of  Regional  Councils 


PRESIDENT 

Francis  B.  Francois,  Councilman.  Prince  George's 
County,  Maryland;  Member  and  Immediate  Past 
President,  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments,  Washington,  D.  C. 


VICE  PRESIDENT 

Eugene  T.  Gualco,  Supervisor,  Sacramento  County, 
California;  Member  and  Past  Chairman,  Sacramento 
Regional  Area  Planning  Commission, 
Sacramento,  Califomia 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Immediate  Past  President 

Thomas  Bradley,  Councilman,  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
California;  Member  and  Past  President,  Southem 
Califomia  Association  of  Governments, 
Los  Angeles,  Califomia 

Elected  by  the  Membership: 

Thomas  A.  Cloud,  Commissioner,  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio;  Member  and  Past  Chairman.  Miami 
Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Kenneth  M.  Davis,  County  fudge.  De  Kalb  County, 
Missouri;  Chairman,  Mo-Kan  Bi-State  Planning 
Commission,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Maurice  Galloway,  Chairman,  Green  River  Area 
Development  District,  Owensboro,  Kentucky 

Martin  A.  Hagerstrand,  Past  Chairman,  Eastem 
Oklahoma  Development  District,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 

Price  K.  Johnson,  Mayor,  City  of  Refugio,  Texas; 
Chairman,  Coastal  Bend  Coimcil  of  Governments, 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

John  J.  McCarthy,  Executive  Secretary,  Town  of 
Wakefield,  Massachusetts;  President,  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Council,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Robert  D.  Farley,  Executive  Director,  Denver 
Regional  Council  of  Governments,  Denver,  Colorado 

Willl^m  J.  PiTSTicK,  Executive  Director,  North  Central 
Texas  Coimcil  of  Governments,  Dallas-Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


Elected  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Staff  Directors: 

Robert  N.  Young,  Executive  Director,  Regional 
Planning  Council,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Appointed  by  the  National  League  of  Cities: 

Allen  E.  Pritchard,  Deputy  Executive  Vice  President. 
National  League  of  Cities,  Washington,  D.  C. 

David  H.  Shepherd,  Mayor,  City  of  Oak  Park,  Michigan; 
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AUGUST,  1972 


Introduction 


What  Regional  Councils  Are  Doing,  II 


The  purpose  of  this  special  report  is  to  provide 
specific  information  on  regional  council  accom- 
plishments in  the  last  year.  This  is  the  second  time 
N'ARC  has  undertaken  this  type  of  effort;  the  first 
was  contained  in  the  Januar>'  1971  Regional 
Review  Quarterly  and  was  a  response  to  questions 
raised  by  White  House  officials. 

While  the  first  edition  was  a  cumulative  report 
based  on  the  entire  history  of  the  regional  council 
movement,  this  and  subsequent  reports  will  seek 
only  to  update  the  first  issue  with  new  success 
stories  not  previously  reported.  The  publication 
does  not  attempt  to  give  a  comprehensive  report 
on  all  regional  council  accomplishments.  We  have 
only  given  examples  of  what  councils  are  doing  in  a 
number  of  major  program  areas. 

In  reviewing  these  accomplishments  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  that  you  cannot  measure  the 
value  and  success  of  regional  councils  in  the  same 
manner  as  cities,  counties  or  state  governments.  As 
presently  organized,  regional  councils  are  not 
operating  or  ta.xing  units  of  government.  They  do 
not  provide  direct  services  to  the  public,  such  as 
police  and  fire  protection,  garbage  collection,  or 
road  construction. 

Regional  councils  operate  in  two  frames  of 
reference.  First,  is  the  longer  range,  immeasurable 
world  of  idea.s  and  innovation,  where  they  are 
serving  to  strengthen  local  government's  effective- 
ness and  to  improve  working  relations  with  state 
and  federal  governments.  This  frame  of  reference  is 
the  most  difficult  to  document  in  concrete  terms 
and  understandably  the  least  acceptable  to  those 
who  require  visible  evidence  and/or  dollars-saved. 
These  activities  deal  with  future  payoff,  rather 
than  immediate,  high-visibility  benefits. 

The  second  frame  of  reference  is  the  specific 
project  and  dollar  saving  accomplishments,  which 
are  highly  visible  to  the  public.  In  this  instance,  we 
have  summarized  and  given  examples  of  specific 
projects  and  program  activities  being  accomplished 
by  regional  councils.  Through  the  A-95  review  and 
comment  process  alone,  we  estimate  that  regional 
councils  have  saved  S483  million  in  public  funds  in 
the  last  year.  (Estimate  is  based  on  a  March  1972 


survey  of  regional  councils.)  These  savings  are 
substantially  more  than  the  money  invested  in 
regional  councils  by  federaJ,  state  and  local 
governments  combined. 

So  to  those  who  evaluate  our  performance,  I 
would  suggest  they  consider  these  three  observa- 
tions: 

(  1  )  In  seven  years,  regional  councils,  without 
any  authority  or  power,  have  changed  local 
government  relationships  with  each  other,  and 
within  the  federal  system.  There  is  now  a  process,  a 
stage,  for  cooperation  between  central  city  and  its 
suburban  or  rural  communities. 

(2)  The  average  citizen  is  conscious  that  there  is 
a  regional  community  beyond  his  or  her  city  or 
county,  but  more  intimate  than  the  state.  The 
citizen  is  also  increasingly  aware  that  his  present 
community  cannot  meet  all  of  his  needs,  but  he 
doesn't  want  the  state  or  federal  governments  to 
take  over  local  responsibilities  either.  The  regional 
council  has  provided  a  viable  option. 

(3)  The  powers  and  responsibilities  of  local 
government  are  changing.  For  political,  economic 
and  technological  reasons,  local  government  struc- 
ture is  being  remodeled.  The  regional  approach  is 
basic  to  that  remodeling.  At  this  point  in  history, 
regional  councils  are  diverse  experiments  to  make 
local  governments  more  effective  and  responsive. 

As  this  report  will  indicate,  regional  councils  are 
providing  substantial  benefits,  not  only  in  terms  of 
dollars  saved,  but  by  ;issisting  local  governments  in 
better  meeting  the  needs  of  people.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  you  consider  that  the 
movement  is  very  young,  that  most  regional 
council  resources  are  meagre,  and  that  councils 
lack  traditional  governmental  powers.  For  despite 
many  obstacles,  regional  councils  are  the  most 
exciting  and  innovative  governmental  development 
of  this  century.  The  accomplishments  reported 
here  are  just  a  small  measure  of  their  potential  and 
future  achievements. 


Executive  Director 
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Regional  Councils 

Action  Through  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 

Local  government  is  changing  itself  in  an  effort  to  better  United  States.  These  councils  encompass  approximately  90 

meet  the  needs  of  people.  Across  the  nation,  cities,  counties,  percent  of  the  nation's  population  and  65  percent  of  its  land 

towns  and   school  districts   that   serve   a  common  area  are  area.  At  present  they  are  evenly  distributed  between  metropol- 

joining  together  in  a  regional  effort  to  solve  mutual  problems,  itan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas;  however,  since  councils  have 

In   addition,  state   government   is  increasingly   interested  in  already  been  established  in  all  but  a  few  metropolitan  areas, 

improving  its  own  performance  and  that  of  local  government  future  growth  trends  will  be  in  the  less  densely  populated 

and  is  turning  to  a  regional  device.  regions  of  the  country. 
A  Regional  Outlook  0"'y  '0  percent  of  existing  regional  councils  were  formed 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  in  local  government  in  P^"^  't>.'''^°-  J^'  ''"l^'  ^°  ^'^"]'  ^''"  *!""  "u''f  'T' 

recent  years  has  been  the  growing  Iwareness  of  the  need  for  '^f^  J^'  IT  ,rT        regional  councils  in  the  last  five 

cooperative  activity.  People  are  no  longer  restricted  to  the  y'^'J  ^  '^"l  '°  '^ree  basic  reasons:    1    Stimulation  from  the 

boundaries  of  a  single  city  or  county,  whether  rural,  suburban  ^f'"^  government  in  terms  of  legislative  and  administrative 

or  urban.  The  rapid  growth  and  modernization  of  our  nation  ^q^'^ements  for  federal  aid    C)  An  increasing  awareness  or, 

has  brought  with  it  a  highly  mobile,  highly  demanding  public  '^"  P^^V°        h  g°""T,'  h        '  "  '  "tf  ^°\'%°"^^ 

which  is  involved  daily  w,\h  a  number  of  local  governments.  '^o°P"='"°"  f/^  new  solutions  to  domestic  problems.  (3)  State 

Today's   citizen    rarely   works,  Uves,  shops   and   enjoys   his  attention  to  the  creation  of  substate  districts.  Forty-two  states 

recreation  within  a  single  jurisdiction.  ^7'  "''^"^  '''^'"^'^  ^"'^  ^^  "^  *"^  *>r,°'  '''  ''"'"^  "^ 

•nien,   too,   the   cost   of  local    government    is  increasing,  *"''''"'"  organizations  to  carry  out  regional  plannmg. 

requiring  that  local  government  officials  pool  administrative  \  Regional  Council  Profile 
operations  for  economy  and  efficiency.  It   is  difficult  to  describe  the  "typical"  regional  council 

Fmally,   many   problems   facing  local   governments   cross  j,^^^^^^  „„  ,^^  ^^^^^^1  ^^^„^,,^  ^^^  //    ,    ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^      , 

junsdictional  boundanes  and  can  be  solved  only  on  a  broader  ,3  j,^^  ,^^,  this  report  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  broad 
geographic    basis.    Such    problems    include    transportation  /  f  >^  regional  councils  have  undertaken 

economic  development,  environment,  law  enforcement,  health  ^^\^^^^^  vast  potential  in  the  future. 

and   many    other    activities.    Ujcal    governments   have   been  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^f  3,  .,     ^  ^      ^ 

forced  to  fmd  new  solutions  to  these  problems.  This  has  re-  ^ARC  and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergo^emmentd 

ulted  in  a  search  for  new  mechanisms  to  more  effectively  meet  Relations,  we  will  try  here  to  give  you  a  picture  of  the  average 

the  needs  of  people  on  a  larger  and  more  coordinated  basis.  ^^^^„^,,    Qn  ,he  average,  regional  councils  have  a  membership 

Regional  CouncUs  of  four  counties  and  15  to  20  municipahties.  Their  average 

In  this  search  for  new  mechanisms,  the  most  promising  staff  size  is  12,  including  eight  professionals  and  four  clerical, 
development  in  our  federal  system  and  for  local  communities  The     typical    budget    of   a     regional    council    is    about 

has  been  the  regional  council.  Regional  councils  are  areawide  $240,000.  Approximately  52  percent  of  this  is  derived  from 

organizations  which  involve  cities,  counties,  towns  and  often  federal  funds,  38  percent  from  local  funds,  and  nine  percent 

school  districts  within  a  total  community.  Their  prime  purpose  from    state    funds.    Miscellaneous    private   sources,   such    as 

is  to  increase  communication,  cooperation  and  coordination  foundations,  provide  about  one  percent  of  a  council's  funding, 
among    local    governments    in    planning   and    implementing  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has  been  a  slight  increase 

programs  to  meet  mutual  challenges  and  problems.  Each  local  in  the  average  council's  budget  and  a  modest  trend  away  from 

government  has  the  opportunity  for  full  involvement  in  the  federal  funding.  Two  years  ago,  a  NARC  survey  indicated  that 

policy-making  and  programming  of  the  council.  the   average  regional  council  had  a  budget  of  $200,000  to 

Regional    councils   are  advisory  in  nature   and   lack   the  $220,000  of  which  60  percent  was  from  federal  sources,  34 

normal  governmental  powers  of  taxation,  regulation  and  direct  percent  from  local  funds,  and  five  percent  from  the  state, 
operation  of  public  facilities.  Their  purpose  is  to  provide  a  While  the  majority  of  councils  have  been  established  under 

forum  for  dialogue  and  joint  decision  making  within  a  regional  regional    planning  legislation,  about   25    percent   have   been 

context.  Regional  councils  have  no  direct  power  to  implement  organized  as  non-profit  corporations.  Although  55  percent  still 

these  decisions.  They  must  rely  on  the  elected  representatives  have  a  one  unit,  one  vote  representation  system,  about  1 1  to 

of  member  local  governments  to  see  that  the  decisions  become  12  percent  have  a  population-based  voting  structure, 

a  reahty.  Basic  Programs 

For  clanficat.on,  two  distinctions  should  be  made  about  ^^j^^,^  ^f  ^^^^^^,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  following 

the  term  regjonal  council.   As  used  here,  the    erm  regional  „^        ^f  councils  h^volved  in  these  functional  program 

council  refers  to  regional  councils  at  the  local  government        g  s 

level,  not   Federal  Regional  Councils  or  multi-state  regional  ^^  ^^ 
organizations.  In  addition,  the  term  does  not  refer  to  special  c^mpretens'ive'pianning  '  1  ]  !  !  !  !  !  ]  !  !  !  !  .'  !  !  !  !  '.  71% 

purpose  regional  agencies,  such  as  a  transportation  authority.  a-95  Review 67% 

To  be  classified  as  a  regional  council,  the  agency  must  have  a  Transportation    64% 

program  which  is  multi-functional.  Enviionmeni 

One  other  point  should  be  made.  In  several  areas,  such  as  Water  Quality 74% 

Atlanta  and  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  the  state  has  gone  beyond  Open  Space 60% 

the  regional  council  approach  and  set  up  a  regional  organiza-  *?"''  ^^'^ *^* 

tion  with  powers  to  tax  and  implement  their  decisions  These  p^^^^  ^^^ 44% 

agencies  are  still  classified  as  regional  councils,  since  they  have  Health      ...  . '. .  . 39% 

arisen    out    of  previously   existing   councils   and   represent   a  Manpower      ..........................  33% 

modification  and  strengthening  of  the  council  concept.  Economic  Development     20% 

Growth  of  Regional  Councils  The   remainder   of  this  report  discusses  specific  program 

Currently   there   are   about   600   regional  councils  in  the  activifies  in  these  areas. 
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Putting  the  Pieces  Toget/ier 


Regional  councils  operate  through  a 
planning  and  decision-making  process 
which  includes  data  collection,  identifi- 
cation of  area  problems,  review  of 
means  to  implement  those  challenges, 
adoption  of  policies  and  implementa- 
tion of  those  policies.  A  basic  regional 
council  program  would  generally  have 
the  following  framework: 

•  Focus  on  joint  local  activities  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  people  at 
the  local  level. 

•  Establish  overall  goals  and  need 
priorities  for  the  region. 

•  Offer  technical  assistance  and 
joint  services  for  local  govern- 
ments, which  provide  economies 
of  scale  when  carried  out  on  a 
regional  basis.  Examples  include 
cooperative  purchasing,  regional 
training  academies,  regional  jails 
and  correction  centers,  and  area- 
wide  solid  waste  disposal  facil- 
ities. 

•  Carry  out  planning  activities  for 
specific  functional  areas  such  as 
air  pollution  control,  solid  waste 
disposal,  transportation,  law  en- 
forcement, water  quality,  land  use 
and  settlement  patterns,  manpower 
and  economic  development. 

•  Carry  out  comprehensive  planning 
responsibihty  for  the  region. 

•  Relate  various  functional  and 
agency  activities  to  each  other 
and  to  this  overall  comprehensive 
planning. 

•  Coordinate  and  review  local  gov- 
ernment activities  within  the  re- 
gion to  avoid  duplication  and 
overlap  and  thus  save  money. 

•  Provide  a  forum  for  continuing 
communication  among  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Regional  councils  are  instruments  of 
local  governments  and  the  programs 
they  undertake  are  tailored  to  meet  the 
specific  regional  needs  in  their  area.  This 
special  report  contains  separate  articles 
outlining  regional  council  activities  in 
specific  functional  areas  and  their 
services  to  local  govemments. 

It  is  through  comprehensive  planning 
and  coordinative  management,  however, 
that  all  of  these  pieces  are  related  into 
an  overall  effort  to  meet  the  total  needs 
of  the  regional  community. 

A  comprehensive  plan  or  policy 
statement  is  defined  as  an  official  public 
document  adopted  by  local  govem- 
ments as  a   policy  guide   to  decisions 


about  the  physical  and  human  develop- 
ment of  a  community.  The  plan  en- 
compasses all  geographic  parts  of  a 
community  and  all  functional  elements 
which  bear  on  physical  and  human 
development.  In  recent  years  compre- 
hensive planning  has  emphasized  human 
resources  and  social  planning  as  well  as 
traditional  physical  and  land  use 
planning. 

The  regional  policy  statement  is  in 
effect  the  blueprint  for  how  the  people 
in  a  region  want  their  community  to 
develop.  Specific  policies  or  programs 
which  are  proposed  for  the  region  can 
then  be  initiated  or  proposed  programs 
can  be  measured  against  the  blueprint  to 
determine  if  these  programs  are  con- 
sistent with  the  adopted  goals  and 
policies.  As  a  result  we  can  prevent  the 
kind  of  uncoordinated,  haphazard  urban 
sprawl  that  has  developed  in  this 
country  in  the  last  two  decades.  More 
importantly,  people  can  affect  the  de- 
velopment of  their  regional  community. 

The  development  of  the  regional 
policy  statement  begins  with  extensive 
data    collection    covering    population, 


settlement  patterns,  economics, 
geography  and  topography,  and  public 
opinion.  This  data  is  then  assembled  and 
potential  goals  for  regional  development 
are  suggested.  The  regional  community 
reviews  these  alternatives  and  makes 
recommendations  for  a  final  regional 
plan.  A  single  plan  or  concept  for 
growth,  incorporating  these  views,  can 
then  be  developed.  Further  refinement, 
details  and  proposals  for  implementa- 
tion are  added  before  the  compre- 
hensive plan  is  ready  for  adoption.  To 
increase  its  viabihty  the  plan,  once 
devised,  is  subject  to  continual  review  in 
order  to  reflect  new  events  and  current 
thinking. 

In  more  than  100  regions,  council 
governing  bodies  have  actually  approved 
or  are  considering  goals  for  development 
and  a  total  regional  plan  for  future  land 
use.  The  vast  majority  of  councils,  while 
attempting  to  develop  a  total  regional 
plan,  are  collecting  the  base  data  and 
finalizing  specific  facility  elements  of  a 
regional  plan,  such  as  water-sewer,  trans- 
portation, economic  development,  open 
space,  or  housing. 
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Joint  Services  -  Economy  and  Efficiency  for  Local  Government 


A  primary  function  of  the  regional 
council  is  to  assist  its  members  in 
providing  better,  more  efficient,  and 
more  economical  public  services. 
Smaller  jurisdictions  in  particular  are 
often  unable  to  perform  certain  func- 
tions individually  and  still  make  effec- 
tive use  of  tax  dollars.  Working  through 
their  regional  councils,  however,  these 
local  governments  are  able  to  obtain  the 
specialized  expertise  and  economy 
which  are  often  available  only  at  the 
larger,  regional  scale. 

The  types  of  joint  services  to  local 
governments  provided  by  regional 
councils  can  range  from  the  cooperative 
training  programs  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  report  to  cooperative  purchasing, 
data  collection,  code  design  or  com- 
puter services. 

For  example,  in  the  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  area  many  of  the 
general  purpose  governments  were  not 
large  enough  and  did  not  have  the 
financial  resources  to  employ  profes- 
sional administrative  staffs.  As  a  conse- 
quence, many  of  these  local  govern- 
ments did  not  operate  as  efficiently  or 
effectively  as  they  could.  To  alleviate 
this  problem  to  some  extent,  the  South 
Carolina  Appalachian  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments secured  the  necessary  funding 
from  federal  sources  to  establish  a  City 
Manager  Consultant  Program.  An  ex- 
perienced city  manager,  working  out  of 
the  COG's  office,  travels  about  the 
district  providing  professional  assistance 
to  local  governments. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program, 
the  City  Manager  has  prepared  budgets 
for  various  cities,  which  were  adopted 
by  the  ci'y  councils,  assisted  in  the 
investment  of  idle  public  funds,  and 
answered  questions  and  provided  advice 
on  filing  systems.  The  City  Manager 
Program  has  provided  a  method  for 
exchange  of  ideas  and  has  encouraged  a 
degree  of  uniformity  in  administration 
and  procedures. 

Joint  Computer  Program 

The  Colorado  Springs  region  now  has 
a  cooperative  computer  program  which 
provides  a  fast  and  accurate  system  for 
geocoding  many  varieties  of  data  files. 

The  computer  program,  ADMATCH, 
was  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Pikes  Peak 
Area  Council  of  Governments,  the 
planning  departments  of  El  Paso  County 
and  Colorado  Springs,  and  a  data 
management     firm.     The    purpose    of 


ADMATCH  is  to  provide  computer 
capability  for  Unking  street  addresses 
with  certain  .geographic  codes,  and  re- 
places the  need  for  a  clerk  in  this 
process. 

The  ADMATCH  program  was  com- 
pleted just  in  time  to  be  of  considerable 
help  to  El  Paso  County.  With  the  recent 
changes  in  the  electoral  districts,  the 
County  Election  Department  was  faced 
with  the  difficult  task  of  re-assigning 
some  63,000  voters  to  new  precincts. 
Through  the  use  of  ADMATCH,  each 
voter's  address  was  matched  to  a  master 
reference  file,  which  was  updated  to 
reflect  the  change  in  precinct 
boundaries,  and  the  appropriate 
precinct  appended  to  the  voter  registra- 
tion file. 

It  took  ADMATCH  approximately 
four  hours  of  computer  time  to  do  a  job 
that  was  estimated  to  involve  many 
man-months  to  do  manually.  The  cost 
saving  for  this  redistricting,  through  the 
use  of  ADMATCH,  has  already  offset 
the  initial  cost  of  developing  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  anficipated  that  the  ADMATCH 
program  will  continue  to  provide  cost 
benefits  to  local  government  agencies 
through  other  applications,  such  as  land 
use  surveys  and  aggregations  of  crime 
data  by  analysis  area. 

Redevelopment 

The  Texoma  Regional  Planning 
Commission  (Denison,  Texas)  assisted 
its  member  governments  by  consolida- 
ting and  unifying  local  redevelopment 
efforts  for  a  nearby  military  installation 
that  was  being  phased  out.  When  mem- 
ber governments  in  the  region  were 
advised  of  the  possibility  that  the  base 
would  be  closed,  they  instructed  the 
Commission  to  begin  contingency 
planning  efforts.  Twelve  months  later 
the  announcement  was  made  that  the 
base  would  be  closed,  and  the  con- 
tingency plans  were  used  as  a  guideline 
to  convert  the  facilities  from  defense 
purposes  to  productive  civilian  uses. 

The  conversion  and  redevelopment 
of  the  base  was  put  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commission.  Because  of  this,  the 
federal  and  military  authorities  were 
able  to  deal  effectively  with  one  single 
agency,  thus  avoiding  conflicts  at  the 
local  level.  The  units  of  government  in 
one  county  even  authorized  the  Com- 
mission to  administer  their  Emergency 
Employment  Act  funds  to  provide  the 


jobs   necessary   to   reopen   the  defense 
installation    with    the    needed    pubUc 


Since  that  time,  the  military  airport 
has  been  converted  into  a  general 
aviation  airport  with  three  fixed  base 
operators,  and  several  industries  have 
moved  in.  In  addition,  a  junior  college  is 
using  part  of  the  facilities  for  educa- 
tional and  recreational  purposes  and  a 
mental  health  and  retardation  center  is 
located  in  the  area. 
Community  Profiles 

As  an  aid  to  local  governments,  the 
Southwestern  Oklahoma  Development 
Authority  (Burns  Flat)  accumulated 
data  for  the  development  of 
Community  Profiles.  A  profile  was 
completed  for  each  city  or  town  in  the 
district  which  contained  a  broad  base  of 
socio-economic  information  relating  to 
the  communities.  The  data  will  become 
an  input  to  a  computerized  information 
system  that  will  provide  for  retrieval  by 
various  categories  such  as  population 
breakdowns,  a  list  of  communities  satis- 
fying specific  industry  requirements, 
listing  of  total  resource  supplies  for  each 
community,  etc.  Areas  covered  in  the 
profile  include:  local  organization,  labor, 
transportation,  communications,  util- 
ities, established  industries,  local  fi- 
nancing, county  and  community  govern- 
ment, social  and  cultural  environment, 
physical  environment  and  available 
buildings. 

Regional  Information  Systems 

A  most  urgent  need  for  local  govern- 
ments and  agencies  within  a  region  is  a 
centralized  source  of  information. 
Realizing  this  need,  a  number  of 
councils  are  now  implementing  regional 
information  systems. 

Througli  the  Denver  Regional 
Council  of  Governments,  a  Data 
Services  Office  is  now  in  full  operation 
as  a  support  agency  for  all  Council 
activities  including  consultation,  sys- 
tems analysis  and  design,  computer 
programming  and  processing,  statistical 
analysis  and  forecasting,  and  computer 
modeling  support. 

Staffed  with  skilled  personnel,  the 
office  is  developing  a  computer-oriented 
Regional  Information  System.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  collect  and  analyze 
comparative   data  at  the  Census  Tract 
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Review  and  Comment 

Coordination  of  Future  Development  A  Vital  Need 


One  of  the  regional  council's  most 
important  coordinating  tools  is  provided 
through  the  A-95  Review  and  Comment 
Process.  In  fact,  through  A-95,  NARC 
estimates  that  regional  councils  saved 
the  taxpayers  about  S48,l  million  over 
the  last  year. 

The  Review  and  Comment  Process 
was  initiated  under  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1 966.  jnd  Ijter  expanded  by 
several  other  pieces  ol  legislation  The 
process  is  essentiallv  jn  early  warning 


More  than  400  of  these  clearing- 
houses have  been  established,  and  all 
but  a  few  of  these  are  regional  councils. 

It  IS  difficult  to  fully  ascertain  the 
benefits  of  the  re\iew  and  comment 
process  in  terms  of  direct,  demonstrable 
payoffs.  Surely  the  single  most  impor- 
tant benefit  is  that  a  coordinalive 
process  for  governmental  activities  has 
been  established-a  process  which  as- 
sures government  action  consistent  with 
the  region's  priorities  and  on-going  or 
projected  . 


•  A  guidance  center  serving  several 
counties  in  the  middle  east  Tennessee 
area  submitted  to  the  East  Tennessee 
Development  District  (Knoxville)  an 
application  for  a  program  on  alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse.  In  the  process  of 
review,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
were  several  conflicts  with  existing 
programs  in  the  area.  A  conference  was 
held  to  discuss  the  application,  bringing 
together  for  the  first  time  people  of  the 
area  in  question  who  were  knowledge- 
able  in   the   overall  planning  and  pro- 


system  <;t)  local  J;.lvclnmcnl^ ..  in  .iiorJ' 
nate  their  planning  decisions  with  wli.it 

15  going  on  clscwhcic  ill  the  region.  Tlu5 

avoids  spending  tax  dollars  on  projects 
which  might  dupliciite  or  conflict  with 
other  programs  or  plans  tor  future 
development. 

In  essence.  Congress  has  directed  that 
there  must  be  an  agency  to  review 
applications  for  federal  assistance  in  100 
different  program  areas  in  each  metro- 
politan area  and  in  those  nonmetro- 
politan  areas  designated  by  the  gover- 
nor. No  application  is  accepted  or 
funded  by  a  federal  agency  until  the 
regional  review  agency  (clearinghouse) 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
proposal. 

The  purpose  of  the  review  is  to 
determine  whether  the  project  is  con- 
sistent with  adopted  regional  plans. 
programs  and  priorities,  and  if  it  is 
consistent  with  the  activities  of  other 
local,  state  or  federal  programs. 


01  no  less  import  intc    however    a'e 
?    dKCi-t    monet  irv    sjvini;'.   ji.hieved 
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lent  v.r  JuplKdUv^  proj- 
ects. A  March  1972  NARC  survey 
revealed  that  in  the  most  rei;cnt  fiscal 
year,  councils  which  serve  as  A-95 
clearingliouses  reviewed  applications  for 
projects  valued  at  about  S25  bilhon.  It 
IS  estimated  that  this  review  process 
resulted  in  a  s;ivings  of  about  S483 
million  m  public  funds. 

This  savings  is  particularly  significant 
when  you  consider  that  the  lolal  fund- 
ing available  in  tliat  fiscal  year  for  the 
600  regional  councils  in  existence  was 
less  than  SI  20  million.  This  is  from  all 
sources-federal,  stale  and  local.  More- 
over, no  direct  federal  funding  is  avail- 
able to  cover  the  costs  ol  the  review  and 
comment  process. 

Following  are  some  examples  of  how 
regional  councils  have  utilized  the  pro- 
cess to  improve  projects,  reduce  costs, 
and  prevent  duplication. 


grams  regarding  drug  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism The  applicant  readily  saw  that  the 
draft  proposal  had  not  taken  into 
account  many  activities  and  programs 
within  the  proposed  service  area,  and 
agreed  that  the  proposal  should  be 
rewritten  in  liglit  of  the  more  compre- 
hensive information  relating  to  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse  in  the  area.  The 
review  process  resulted  in  the  savings  of 
time  on  the  part  of  several  agencies  as 
well  as  S244.000  which  would  have 
been  spent  primarily  in  the  duplication 
of  services.  The  review  process  also 
brought  together  people  of  a  common 
cause  who  might  not  otherwise  have 
gotten  together  to  exchange  informa- 
tion about  their  respective  programs. 

•  The  East  Central  Florida  Regional 
Planning  Council  (Winter  Park)  reviewed 
an  application  which  proposed  the  con- 
struction of  an  interceptor  sewer  line 
which  was  within  a  half  mile  of  a  similar 
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A-95,  Continued  from  page  5 

facility.  The  state  pollution  control 
department  heeded  A-95  comments,  the 
project  was  turned  down,  and  the 
nearby  existing  facility  treated  the 
sewage  of  the  service  area  for  a  connec- 
tion fee.  Thus,  the  review  process  saved 
$5.75  million  in  federal  and  local  funds. 

•  The  North  Central  Texas  Council 
of  Governments  recently  completed  a 
20-year  comprehensive  water  and  sewer 
treatment  plant  study  for  the  greater 
Daltas-Ft.  Worth  area.  Tliis  study  en- 
visions that  the  existing  33  waste  treat- 
ment plants  in  the  area  will  be  consoli- 
dated into  six  much  larger  and  more 
effective  and  efficient  facilities.  From 
now  on,  whenever  a  community  in  this 
region  goes  through  the  A-95  review 
process  for  a  water  and  sewer  applica- 
tion or  similar  environmental  protection 
facility,  it  will  be  reviewed  against  the 
region's  comprehensive  waste  water 
treatment  plan.  The  first  proposal  re- 
viewed after  the  plan  was  adopted 
involved  a  water  and  sewer  treatment 
plant  to  serve  the  community  of 
Richardson  (population  47,000)  im- 
mediately north  of  Dallas.  The  A-95 
review  weighed  this  application  against 
the  regional  waste  water  treatment  plan, 
and  consequently,  suggested  several 
clianges  which  were  accepted  at  a 
savings  of  $100,000 

•  The  State  of  New  York  proposed  a 
1,700  acre  park  development  near  the 
City  of  Rome  which  would  have  in- 
cluded 300  campsites.  A  review  by  the 
Herkimer-Oneida  Counties  Compre- 
hensive Planning  Program  revealed  that 
the  campsite  would  be  located  In  the 
middle  of  a  wildlife  area.  This  wildlife 
area  is  extremely  valuable  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  rare  varieties  of  flowers  and 
rare  bird  types.  As  a  result  of  A-9S 
review,  the  location  of  the  proposed 
campsites  was  moved  away  from  the 
wildlife  area,  and  the  number  of  camp- 
sites was  reduced  to  250.  Also,  the  state 
agreed  to  build  campsite  sewerage  facil- 
ities in  such  a  way  that  they  could  more 
easily  be  linked  with  nearby  sewerage 
facilities.  The  result-better  campsite 
facilities  and  the  preservation  of  an 
important  environmental  resource. 

•  An  estimated  cost  savings  of  $1 
million  was  brought  about  by  the 
Show-Me  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion (Warrensburg,  Mo.)  while  reviewing 
applications  from  two  small  communi- 
ties plus  a  small  rural  water  district  and 
a  potential  water  district.  The  commis- 


sion had  applications  for  four  projects, 
which  individually  would  require  50 
percent  grants  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  make  them  economically 
feasible.  Studies  by  the  commission 
indicated,  however,  that  it  was  possible 
for  the  four  projects  to  be  combined  to 
serve  the  total  area  with  little  or  no 
grants. 

•  The  East  Arkansas  Planning  and 
Development  District  (Jonesboro),  in 
processing  an  alcoholism  abuse  treat- 
ment program  for  two  counties  in  the 
area,  found  that  only  11  percent  of  the 
funds  requested  would  be  used  for 
patient  sen'ices.  Tliis  amounted  to  only 
$2.44  per  patient.  However,  89  percent 
of  the  funds  would  be  used  for  adminis- 
trative services  such  as  salaries,  travel, 
rent,  furniture,  etc.  The  review  further 
revealed  that  there  already  existed  five 
different  organizations  and  agencies 
working  in  alcoholic  treatment  pro- 
grams in  the  counties.  The  district's 
review  pointed  out  that  an  alcoholic 
treatment  program  was  needed  but 
would  be  more  effective  if  it  included 
six  counties,  which  would  serve 
157,000,  instead  of  the  proposed  two 
counties  which  would  serve  only 
55,000.  The  review  also  stated  that  an 
alcoholism  program  for  the  area  should 
cover  all  problem  drinkers,  not  just  the 
low  income.  As  a  result,  an  existing 
agency  will  be  submitting  a  compre- 
hensive alcoholism  treatment  plan  for 
the  six  counties  which  would  cover  all 
income  levels  at  a  much  lower  adminis- 
trative cost  per  patient  served. 

•  An  eight-mile  highway  extension 
of  interstate  from  a  new  Theodore 
Island  Industrial  Park  in  Mobile  Bay 
northward  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  was 
initially  scheduled  to  take  20  homes. 
Through  a  review  by  the  South  Alabama 
Regional  Plarming  Commission,  alterna- 
tive routes  were  explored  and  one  was 
Anally  chosen  which  did  not  necessitate 
the  taking  of  the  20  homes.  In  addition 
to  avoiding  the  social  costs,  approxi- 
mately $200,000  was  saved  by  avoiding 
relocation  of  20  families. 

•  An  Oregon  arterial  road  (5-6 
miles)  between  Springfield  and  Criswell 
was  proposed  which  would  cost  $4.5 
milhon  and  would  be  matched  with 
state  funds.  A  review  by  the  Lane 
Council  of  Governments  revealed  that 
the  proposed  road,  which  would  have  an 
average  daily  traffic  load  of  8,000 
vehicles,  was  a  very  low  priority  in  the 
Springfield-Eugene  Metropolitan  Trans- 


portation Plan.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
scheduled  to  be  built,  according  to  the 
plan,  for  another  18-20  years.  After 
considerable  discussion  among  all  inter- 
ested parties,  as  arranged  pursuant  to 
the  A-95  process,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments agreed  that  construction  should 
be  deferred  for  another  decade  or  two. 
Thus,  the  $4.5  million  has  been  made 
available  for  other  higher  priority  roads, 
which  will  carry  traffic  loads  of 
30-50,000  vehicles  per  day. 

•  The  City  of  Biloxi,  Mississippi 
(population  49,000)  submitted  an  appli- 
cation to  meet  its  future  water  and 
sewer  needs.  Through  a  review  by  the 
Gulf  Regional  Planning  Commission,  it 
was  learned  tliat  the  cities  of  Gulfport 
(population  44,000)  and  Long  Beach 
(population  12,000),  as  well  as  some  of 
the  unincorporated  areas  of  Harrison 
County,  also  needed  expanded  and 
improved  water  and  sewer  services. 
Tlierefore,  the  clearinghouse  suggested 
that  Biloxi  amend  its  application  to 
serve  not  only  Biloxi  but  also  portions 
of  Gulfport,  assuming  appropriate  re- 
imbursements from  Gulfport.  Gulfport, 
in  turn,  would  simultaneously  prepare  a 
water  and  sewer  application  to  serve 
parts  of  Gulfport.  the  City  of  Long 
Beach,  and  unincorporated  portions  of 
Harrison  County  with  appropriate 
reimbursements  from  these  latter  en- 
tities. All  of  these  suggestions  have  been 
followed;  and  eventually,  a  total  capital 
cost  savings  of  $6-7  million  will  be 
realized. 

•  Three  very  small  neighboring  com- 
munities in  South  Carolina  inde- 
pendently decided  that  they  needed 
extensions  of  their  water  and  sewer 
systems.  Through  the  Lower  Savannah 
Regional  Council's  review,  the  possibil- 
ity of  developing  a  Joint  system  to  serve 
all  three  communities  was  raised.  The 
combined  system  was  developed  at  a 
capital  cost  savings  of  $100,000.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  total  popula- 
tion of  these  three  municipalities  is 
slightly  under  5,000,  this  savings  was 
quite  substantial  in  terms  of  local 
capital  and  operating  budgets. 

•  A  suburban  Albuquerque  hospital 
of  1 50  beds  was  proposed  which  had 
two  basic  problems:  the  site  location 
was  not  well  related  to  the  metropolitan 
highway  system,  and  the  internal  layout 
of  parking  facilities  was  inadequate. 
Through  review  by  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Council  of  Governments  of  New 
Mexico,  a  new  hospital  site  about  two 

Continued  on  page  24 
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Cleaning  Up  the  Environment 


The  problems  of  regional 
developnienl  and  urban  growth  are  most 
painfully  felt  by  the  natural  resources 
which  make  up  our  environment.  It  is 
both  natural  and  necessary  to  deal  with 
problems  like  air  and  water  pollution, 
solid  waste,  and  land  use  on  a  regional 
basis,  since  their  physical  attributes  and 
the  systems  serving  them  are  available  in 
nature.  Water  runs  downstream  without 
respect  to  political  boundaries  and  smog 
doesn't  stop  at  central  city  limits. 
Unique  natural  and  scenic  features  are 
regional  assets  despite  their  location  in 
specific  political  subdivisions. 

A  major  obstacle  to  dealing  with 
these   problems   is   the   complex   imer- 

diclions  111  :i  r'jgion.  .Minimum  siaiidurJs 
for      environmcntjl      proleclion      v,iry 


widely  in  content  and  enforcement 
from  one  jurijjiclum  to  another,  if 
indeed  they  e\jsi  ,ii  all.  Moreover,  the 
staggeiing  cosi  ol  creating  and  main- 
laming  environmental  quality  often 
tian-,cends  local  resources,  public  and 
pruale. 

Despite  these  problems  en- 
vironmental quality  must  be  approached 
on  a  regional  basis.  It  is  of  little  use  for 
three  local  governments  in  a  region  to 
adopt  water  and  air  quality  regulations 
if  two  other  jurisdictions  are  going  to 
continue  polluting  their  common  air 
and   water    le 
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effect  on  the  environment  can  be 
identified  and  modified  to  assure  long- 
term  protection  of  environmental 
amenities. 

A  good  example  of  this  occurred  in 
San  Diego  where  an  application  was 
submitted  to  the  Comprehensive 
Planning  Organization  for  a  S30  million 
Rood  Control  project.  The  project 
consisted  of  dredging  and  constructing  a 
tlood  control  canal  in  an  undeveloped 
wildlife  area.  In  reviewing  the  appli- 
cation, the  CPO  raised  the  issues  that 
this  project  would  cause  premature 
development  and  would  disrupt  an  area 
wiiich  should  be  preserved  for  wildlife 
and  scenic  beauty.  Also,  the  CPO  found 
that  this  project  was  in  violation  of  the 
county's  genera]  plan 

CPO's  review  brouglu  the  issue  to 
w.-u]e  public  debate.  Subsequent  delib- 
eiiiioi;.  lijvc  resulted  in  a  deferral  of 
'li..  pr  :|..v:  .,s  proposed,  and  the  ini- 
(•'iM      '<'.    ;;:e;n3tive  schemes  to  mini- 


.Vlorc  than  half  of  all  regional 
councils  are  involved  in  solid  waste 
planning  ;md  programs,  and  many  areas 
iiave  moved  into  the  implementation 
stages,  such  as  the  North  Central 
Alabama  Regional  Council  of  Gov- 
(Decatur).  The  COG  is  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  and  co- 
ordination for  solid  waste  collection  and 
disposal  services  in  three  of  its  member 
counties.  Two  of  the  counties  are 
utilizing  private  collectors  for  solid 
waste  collection.  Tlie  other  county  has  a 
Continued  on  page  S 
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separate  collection  program,  which  en- 
tails house-ttvhouse  pick-up  service,  and 
utilizes  one  sanitary  landfill  for  the 
county's  four  municipalities. 

Of  the  $173,000  needed  to  purchase 
equipment  for  the  house-to-house 
pickup  program,  $100,000  is  being 
provided  by  the  North  Central  Alabama 
COG  through  a  grant  from  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission.  The  re- 
maining $73,000  is  allocated  by  the 
county.  To  encourage  residents  to  part- 
icipate in  the  door-to-door  pickup 
program,  the  county's  four  munici- 
palities have  passed  a  resolution  making 
disposal  of  solid  waste  in  a  sanitary 
landfill  mandatory.  Residents  who  fail 
to  comply  or  whose  disposal  methods 
do  not  meet  the  county  health  depart- 
ment standards  must  pay  $3.00  per 
month  for  the  pickup  service.  Both  solid 
waste  programs  are  being  operated  by 
the  County  Commissioners. 


Due  to  an  agreement  worked  out  by 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments  (Washington,  D.C.),  the 
Washington  area's  first  regional  landfill 
is  now  in  operation.  Four  major  gov- 
ernments in  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  sending  more  than  2000 
tons  of  solid  waste  daily  to  a  22-acre 
site  in  Virginia. 

COG'S  Waste  Management  Agency, 
acting  as  an  agent  for  Arlington  County 
and  Alexandria,  is  responsible  for  fi- 
nancing and  building  a  solid  waste 
transfer  station  to  carry  440  tons  of 
solid  waste  per  day  in  large  trucks  from 
Arlington  and  Alexandna  to  the  landfill, 
where  it  will  be  compacted  and  covered 
with  an  airtight  layer  of  soil.  The 
agreement  will  also  enable  one  of  the 
counties  to  close  its  incinerator  and  save 
$1  million,  which  would  have  been 
required  to  upgrade  it  to  meet  state  air 
pollution  control  standards.  The  landfill 
will  further  enable  the  City  of  Alex- 
andria to  close  one  of  its  incinerators. 


In  Pennsylvania,  the  Centre  Region 
Council  of  Governments  (State  College) 
has  a  regional  landfill  operating  for  its 
six  member  municipalities  that  covers 
165  square  miles.  This  year  the  COG 
has  initiated  and  coordinated  a  Regional 
Transfer  station  that  coordinates  with  a 
county-wide  solid  waste  disposal  action 
program. 


A  sohd  waste  plan  developed  by  the 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  Regional 
Planning  and  Development  District 
(Taunton)  would  potentially  save  three 
towns  $4.27  million,  by  having  one 
sewage  treatment  plant  for  their  area 
instead  of  separate  treatment  plants  in 
each  town.  The  idea  of  a  regional 
approach  was  brought  about  by  a 
feasibihty  study  which  was  undertaken 
as  a  step  toward  implementing  one  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  District's 
Regional  Study  of  _  Water  Supply. 
Sewage  Disposal  and  Drainage.  The 
teasibiUty  study  concluded  that  the 
towns  of  Foxborough,  Mansfield  and 
Norton  should  form  a  regional  sewer 
district  and  construct  a  regional  sewage 
collection  and  treatment  system.  The 
total  cost  savings  through  the  regional 
approach  will  be  $3.47  million.  The 
costs  of  the  collection  and  treatment 
system  for  the  tn-town  area  would  be 
allocated  between  the  towns  based  on 
the  volume  of  that  town's  sewage.  The 
implementation  of  the  plan  will  depend 
on  town  meeting  action  and  on  creation 
of  the  regional  sewer  district  by  state 
legislation. 


The  Central  Shenandoah  Planning 
District  Commission  (Staunton, 
Virginia)  created  a  sample  ordinance 
deahng  with  controlling  junked  and 
abandoned  motor  vehicles  and  recom- 
mended a  method  to  implement  the 
program.  The  method  involves  central 
point  collection,  compacting  the  cars  by 
means  of  a  portable  crusher  and  hauling 
them  from  the  region  to  estabhshed 
recycling  operations. 

Ail  Quality 

The  leading  regional  council  in  air 
quality  programs  is  probably  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments (Washington,  DC).  Between 
1967  and  1970,  II  cities  and  counties 
in  the  Washington  area  enacted  and 
placed  in  effect  air  poUufion  laws  based 
on  a  model  ordinance  developed  by  the 
COG  in  1966.  The  entire  region  is  now 
covered  by  air  pollution  laws  comp- 
atible with  one  another. 

Since  1968,  when  the  law  was  en- 
acted, the  District  of  Columbia  has 
observed  a  46  percent  reduction  in 
sulfur  dioxide  pollution  -  the  same 
kind  of  smog  that  killed  4,000  persons 
in  London  in  1954.  This  reduction  was 
the  result  of  a  provision  requiring  a 
smaller   amount   of  sulfur   in   heating 


fuels.  Suburban  jurisdications  are  also 
reporting  lower  pollution  levels. 

The  COG  now  has  a  revised  air 
pollution  alert  system,  the  Regional  Air 
Pollution  Episode  Plan,  which  places 
emphasis  on  anticipating  the  buildup  of 
contaminants  and  informing  the  public 
of  these  conditions  sooner,  thus  pre- 
venting the  buildup.  This  revised  plan 
consists  of  three  phases-alert,  warning 
and  emergency. 

In  addition  the  COG  has  established 
a  nme-member  Air  Quality  Planning 
Committee  composed  of  elected  offi- 
cials and  air  pollution  experts  from  state 
and  local  governments.  The  Commit- 
tee will  make  recommendations  and 
coordinate  plans  and  measures  for 
control  of  air  pollution,  to  be  approved 
by  the  COG  Board  of  Directors  as 
areawide  pohcy.  Adoption  and  enfor- 
cement will  be  the  function  of  the  local 
and  state  agencies. 

The  Committee  may  also  establish 
and  coordinate  interjurisdictional 
monitoring  activiues  to  assist  in  the  air 
pollution  control  programs,  as  well  as 
collect,  correlate  and  interpret  infor- 
mation helpful  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies  from  local  governments. 


The  Pikes  Peak  Area  Council  of 
Governments  (Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado)  is  conducting  a  three-phase 
air  quality  study,  which  includes  air 
pollution  as  a  factor  in  an  urban  growth 
plan. 

The  first  two  phases  of  the  study 
have  been  completed.  Phase  one  cons- 
isted of  an  inventory  of  exisfing  con- 
ditions and  a  model  for  predicting 
future  levels  of  air  pollution.  Phase  two 
consisted  of  an  evaluaUon  and  analysis 
of  those  community  factors  which 
affect  the  region's  air  quality. 

The  final  phase  will  determine  the 
most  acceptable  growth  pattern  for  the 
region,  based  on  air  quality  objectives. 
This  phase  will  also  contain  suggestions 
for  the  location  of  highways,  sewage 
treatment  plants,  power  plants,  indus- 
try, and  water  disposal  areas  which  will 
minimize  air  pollution  in  the  area. 


Air  pollution  control  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  Denver  Regional 
Council  of  Governments'  (Colorado) 
program.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Regional  Air  Pollution  Control  Agency 
(RAPCA),  a  technical  advisory  commit- 
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Wanted:   A  Decent  Home  in  a  Suitable  Environment 


There  arc  approximalely  72.6  million 
housing  units  in  the  United  Slates 
today.  7.5  milhon  short  of  our  turreni 
needs.  In  addition,  approximately  eiglit 
percent  of  our  existing  housing  units  are 
substandard.  In  1968  Congress  set  a 
len-year  housing  goal  of  providing  26 
million  additional  or  rehabilitated  units 
in  order  to  meet  current  and  future 
needs  and  to  achieve  the  national 
objective  of  a  "decent  home  in  a 
suitable  environment  for  every  citizen." 

Housing  is  a  basic  human  resource 


•  Develop  regional  housing  policies 
and  goals,  which  establish  a  clear  policy 
commitment  to  housing. 

•  Collect,  analyze  and  disseminate 
housing  information. 

•  Relate  housing  to  other  areas  such 
as  transportaton.  environment,  employ- 
ment and  public  facilities. 

•  Serve  as  a  broker  or  catalyst  for 
increased  housing  production. 

•  Develop  and  adopt  a  "fair  share" 
plan  to  equitably  distribute  low  and 
moderate    income   housing   tluougliout 

.    :    ^/    *5f-^-     ^  ^ 


and  one  urban  county  where  there  is 
an  imbalance  of  such  housing-to  other 
jurisdictions  which  have  had  dispropor- 
tionate amounts  of  liigh  income 
housing. 

The  first  widely  publicized  fair  share 
housing  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Miami 
Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission 
(Dayton.  Ohio)  in  1970.  In  the  past 
year  actual  housing  construction  has 
gotten  underway.  Si.x  hundred  units  of 
FHA  housing  and  more  th;m  500  units 
of  rehabilitated  housing  are  under  con- 
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housing  and  development  authorities  in 
two  towns.  Eight  builders  have  been 
certified  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  build  homes  for  moderate  and 
lower  income  families.  As  a  result  125 
houses  have  been  constructed  in  the 
region. 

Three  hundred  and  forty  standard 
housing  units  are  being  constructed  by 
the  Housing  Authority,  which  was 
formed  by  the  Mid-East  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission  (Washington, 
North  Carolina)  and  adopted  by  five 
rural  counties.  The  new  units,  which 
will  provide  housing  for  more  than 
1,200  members  of  the  district's  low 
income  families,  wiU  be  used  as  training 
rehabilitation  faciUties  under  planned 
programs  of  tenant  participation  in 
management  and  maintenance.  Resi- 
dents will  be  encouraged  and  assisted  in 
seeking  home  ownership. 


Feasibility  Study 

A  Housing  Feasibihty  Study  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Caddo-Bossier 
Council  of  Governments  (Shreveport, 
Louisiana).  This  study  answers  a  basic 
question  as  to  whether  the  cost  of  land 
improvements,  such  as  utility  installa- 
tion and  street  paving,  on  undeveloped 
tracts  makes  the  development  costs 
greater  than  the  development  costs  on 
relatively  more  expensive  developed 
property,  where  such  improvements 
already  exist. 

To  test  the  hypothesis  that  develop- 
ing on  vacant  land  is  more  expensive, 
two  sites  were  chosen  in  adjacent  cities. 
One  site  in  each  city  was  undeveloped 
and  the  other  was  in  a  densely  popu- 
lated, blighted  neighborhood.  By  apply- 
ing simple  and  carefully  selected  criteria 
to  a  large  number  of  tentative  site 
locations,  it  was  possible  to  choose  two 
pairs  of  sites  that  allowed  financial 
feasibility  comparisons. 

On  the  basis  of  this  report,  a  program 
of  direct  cooperation  among  the  units 
of  local  government,  private  developers, 
private  financial  sources,  the  federal 
government,  land  owners  and  the  COG 
is  being  instituted.  This  pilot  program  is 
ultimately  expected  to  place  a  lesser 
burden  on  the  federal  government  in 
such  areas  as  urban  renewal,  and  to 
increase  private  participation  in  bringing 
about  better  living  conditions  for  the 
residents  of  the  area. 


Operation  Breakthrough 

The  Upper  Savannah  Regional  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Commission 
(Greenwood,  South  Carolina)  has 
completed  the  Operation  Breakthrough 
Plan  to  stimulate  modernization  in 
housing  construction  and  management. 
The  plan  provides  an  inventory  and 
evaluation  of  housing  development  ac- 
tivities and  identifies  problems  contribu- 
ting to  inadequate  housing  and  possible 
solutions  in  meeting  housing  needs  for 
all  the  citizens  in  the  region. 

The  object  is  to  provide  district 
residents  with  information  to  better 
equip  them  in  securing  adequate 
housing.  The  Commission  has  developed 
a  rapport  with  area  realtors,  bankers  and 
contractors  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  housing  problems,  and  works  closely 
with  state  agencies  interested  in 
housing. 

Counselling  and  Assistance 

The  North  Central  Alabama  Regional 
Council  of  Governments  (Decatur)  has 
completed  a  12-month  Housing  Assist- 
ance Service  Program.  The  service  was 
designed  to  provide  counselUng  and 
application  assistance  to  those  families 
for  whom  housing  subsidy  programs 
were  intended  and  who  generally  lack  a 
clear  understanding  of  financing  and  the 
general  requirements  for  securing  a 
home  mortgage. 

Applicants  are  assisted  in  completing 
appropriate  appUcation  forms  and  given 
necessary  guidance  in  deaUng  with  de- 
velopers, lending  institutions,  buildings, 
and/or  federal  agencies  and  their  related 
programs.  The  Housing  Assistance 
Service  also  provides  information  to 
developers,  builders,  lending  institu- 
tions, and  federal  agencies  deahng  in 
housing,  even  to  the  point  of  being  in  a 
position  to  bring  together  the  potential 
home  owner  and  these  persons  or 
agencies. 

This  Housing  Assistance  Service  was 
initially  funded  under  a  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Although   this  service   is  no   longer 
funded  by  HUD,  the  Council  is  making 
every  effort  to  continue  it  under  the 
regular  operations  of  the  agency. 
Operation  Outreach 

The  Southside  Planning  District 
Commission  (Lawrenceville,  Virginia)  is 
assisting  in  a  program  to  improve 
housing  conditions  in  the  district.  Op- 
eration Outreach,  which  is  administered 
by    the    State    Office    of  Housing,   is 


designed  to  seek  out  the  rural  low 
income  citizens  of  the  state  who  are 
now  living  in  substandard  conditions 
and  assist  them  in  securing  a  new  home 
under  Farmers  Home  Administration 
programs. 

Before  the  program  was  initiated, 
many  citizens  in  the  district  did  not 
know  that  FHA  loans  are  available  to 
build  homes.  Therefore  the  Commis- 
sion's first  acfion  was  to  get  this 
information  to  the  people  through  a 
series  of  newspaper  articles.  A  housing 
field  representative  also  helped  to 
spread  the  word  through  talks  before 
civic  groups  and  through  seeking  the 
help  of  community  leaders.  For  the  first 
two  months  the  newspaper  articles  and 
pictures  appeared  about  every  two 
weeks.  Radio  stations  are  cooperating  in 
broadcasting  spot  announcements  at 
frequent  intervals. 

Volunteers  have  also  been  enlisted  to 
help  reach  the  people  who  need  homes. 
Students  from  a  college  in  Lawrenceville 
have  accepted  the  project  as  a  practical 
learning  experience.  The  students 
fanned  out  over  the  Town  of  Lawrence- 
ville and  much  of  the  rural  area  of 
Brunswick  County,  and  through  the  use 
of  survey  forms,  found  226  families 
who  are  interested  in  participating  in 
the  program. 

Housing  Clinic 

The  Windham  Regional  Planning 
Agency  (Wilhmantic,  Connecticut)  has 
taken  the  primary  responsibility  in  or- 
ganizing a  regional  volunteer-staffed 
housing  clinic.  To  qualify  as  counselors 
for  the  clinic,  volunteers  attend  six 
half-day  training  seminars  covenng  the 
subjects  of  landlord-tenant  law,  the  en- 
forcement of  protective  codes,  discrimi- 
nation in  housing,  finding  rental 
housing,  home  ownership  programs, 
urban  renewal  and  relocation  assistance. 

While  the  chnic  is  open  for  only  eight 
hours  a  week,  calls  are  also  referred  to 
counselors  at  their  homes.  Most  prob- 
lems involve  much  after-hours  work  for 
the  volunteers.  Among  the  materials  the 
chnic  makes  available  is  an  up-to-date 
listing  of  all  rental  developments  of 
eight  or  more  units  in  the  ten-town 
region,  which  is  also  distributed  by  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  byproduct  of  this  effort  has  been 
increased  cooperation  and  coordination 
of  effort  by  the  local  experts  in  these 
fields,  who  served  as  teachers  and  some- 
times learned  for  the  first  time  of  each 
other's  programs  at  these  training  ses- 
sions. 
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Improving  Health  Care  Through  Cooperative  Approaches 


The  health  and  welfare  of  the  public 
is  a  basic  governmental  responsibiUty. 
Because  of  today's  settlement  patterns 
and  lifestyles,  health  services  and  facili- 
ties must  be  provided  on  a  regional  basis 
if  we  are  to  meet  pubUc  needs  effec- 
tively and  economically. 

Regional  councils  are  agencies  of 
local  government  and  are  involved  in  the 
basic  planning  of  areawide  programs  to 
meet  physical  and  social  needs  within  a 
region.  Health  is  one  of  these  needs  and 
health  planning  must  be  related  to  other 
types  of  regional  planning,  such  as 
transportation,  community  develop- 
ment and  environmental  quality. 

Comprehensive  Health 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
Program  initiated  under  the  Partnership 
for  Health  Legislation  in  1966  provides 
that  planning  for  all  aspects  of  environ- 
mental, menta!  and  physical  health 
facilities  and  manpower  must  be  ac- 
complished by  one  comprehensive  area- 
wide  health  planning  agency. 

Comprehensive  health  planning 
(CHP)  may  be  defined  as  a  process  to 
enable  national  decision  making  about 
the  use  of  public  and  private 
to    meet   health   needs.   In    19 


politan  areas  of  the  country,  regional 
councils  are  performing  this  health 
planning  function  themselves  or  have  set 
up  subsidiary  health  planning  agencies 
to  do  so.  For  example: 

•  The  Alamo  Area  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments (San  Antonio,  Texas)  has 
developed  a  plan  to  adequately  provide 
for  the  deUvery  of  comprehensive  health 
services  to  the  urban  poor  living  within 
San  Antonio's  Model  Neighborhood 
Area.  The  Council  has  recommended 
that  the  City  of  San  Antonio  and  its 
City  Demonstration  Agency  adopt  a 
Community  Health  Service  Delivery 
Network,  which  would  provide  the 
broadest  scope  of  services  in  the  short- 
est time  span.  This  Network  would  also 
involve  all  of  the  major  and  smaller 
health  providers,  utilize  existing  neigh- 
borhood clinic  facihties  and  avoid  the 
expenditure  of  huge  sums  on  construc- 
tion. Further,  it  could  be  most  readily 
expanded  into  the  outer  areas  of  the 
region. 


•  The  Atlanta  Regional  Co 
has  received  a  grant  for  the  continuation 
of  comprehensive  health  planning  ac- 
tivities for  the  Atlanta  region.  The 
principal  work  in  CHP  during  the  past 


year  has  been  in  such  areas  as  the 
determination  and  planning  to  meet 
hospital  and  nursing  home  needs, 
emergency  medical  services  planning, 
family  planning  coordination  and  other 
areas.  The  CHP  team  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  securing  almost  $4  miUion 
in  federal  grants  to  support  family 
planning,  drug  abuse  and  health  main- 
tenance organization  services,  and  has 
provided  technical  assistance  to  area 
agencies  in  the  preparation  of  their 
plans  and  funding  proposals. 

•  Ten  regional  councils  in  South 
Carolina  have  been  designated  as  Area- 
wide  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
Councils  to  assure  proper  planning  at 
the  local  level.  These  councils  will  have 
the  responsibility  for  reviewing  all 
health  project  applications  before  they 
are  sent  to  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  purpose  of  the  review  will  be  to 
determine  if  there  is  public  need  for  the 
project  by  analyzing  the  situation  as  it 
presently  exists  in  the  community.  If 
the  need  does  exist,  the  councils  will 
evaluate  alternatives  which  may  resolve 
the  problem  and  include  the  recom- 
mendations in  order  of  preference  in  an 
advisory  report. 

Continued  on  page  21 


Bringing  New  Jobs,  Industry  and  Trade  to  the  Region 


We  hear  much  about  the  "crisis  of 
the  cities,"  but  rural  America  is  suffer- 
ing a  crisis  of  its  own,  and  the  solutions 
to  both  are  intricately  hnked. 

The  tremendous  migration  of  people 
from  rural  areas  to  large  urban  com- 
plexes in  the  last  few  decades  has  caused 
a  substantial  loss  of  financial  and  man- 
power resources  in  rural  communities. 
In  fact,  those  resources  have  become  so 
depleted  that  local  governments  have 
not  been  able  to  provide  basic  services 
needed  to  attract  and  hold  people,  and 
this  is  hastening  the  erosion  of  rural 
America. 

In  turn,  the  increased  population  in 
urban  areas  has  caused  congestion, 
social  unrest,  and  fragmentation  of 
public  policies  and  services. 

Neither  the  urban  nor  rural  problem 
can  be  resolved  without  a  coordinated, 
regional  strategy  for  balanced  growth. 
Regional  councils  encompass  entire  re- 
gions -  central  city,  suburbs  and  rural 
areas.  Through  a  regional  approach, 
future  growth  can  be  channeled  away 
from  crowded  urban  centers  and  into 


nonmetropolitan  areas  where  the  de- 
velopment is  needed. 

In  addition,  individual  cities  and 
counties  in  rural  areas  generally  do  not 
possess  the  resources  to  offer  the  kinds 
of  jobs,  cultural  opportunities,  educa- 
tional systems,  and  services  that  will 
attract  and  hold  people.  A  cooperative, 
regional  effort  is  their  only  hope  for 
pulling  together  the  necessary  resources 
to  do  jointly  what  individual  units  of 
government  cannot  do  alone. 

In  the  early  stages  of  their  rural 
development  efforts,  most  councils  have 
concentrated  on  economic  development 
programs,  such  as  attracting  new  indus- 
tries or  promoting  recreational  facilities, 
which  will  bring  additional  jobs,  tax 
resources  and  tourist  trade  to  their 
regions.  Following  are  some  selected 
examples  which  indicate  the  range  of 
regional  council  activities  in  the 
economic  development  field. 

An  industrial  park  for  Butler, 
Georgia  has  recently  been  completed 
through   the  help  of  the  Middle  Flint 


Area  Planning  and  Development  Com- 
mission (Ellaville).  The  Commission 
assisted  the  city's  public  officials  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  the 
project  and  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  the  grant  applica- 
tion to  the  Economic  Development 
Administration.  The  grant  was  used  to 
install  a  new  water  system  in  the 
industrial  park  and  to  improve  the  city's 
sewerage  system.  The  city  also  received 
a  ten  percent  bonus  grant  because  it  is  a 
member  of  the  Middle  Flint  Commis- 


The  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  Metro- 
plitan  Area  Planning  Agency  (Nebraska- 
Iowa)  is  involved  in  an  innovative 
project  for  the  region  -  the  Return  to 
the  River  program.  The  concept  of  the 
project  is  a  unified  effort  to  develop  and 
redevelop  Missouri  River  frontage  for  a 
length  of  almost  54  miles.  The  project 
will    involve   parks,  parkways,  historic 

Continued  on  page  14 
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Finding  Better  Ways  to  Get  from  Here  to  There. 


Transportation  planning  is  basic  to 
tJie  development  of  a  region.  Decisions 
on  where  to  place  an  airport,  highway, 
or  mass  transit  routes  can  ,in(J  do  have  a 

major   impact  on  tin      >:    i  i   ;  i.r 

and  growth  of  an  aiL-i 

In  addition,  all  m.  i 

lion  should  ido,ili>  h  ,  :  '■:.{.  In 
example,  an  aiipori  ^ll.)ll^l  !v  K^.iie.l  in 
an  area  wlicri-  llic  ruMu  aiII  h.no 
adequate  access  h\  cji  "i  iiuss  n.iiixpor- 
lalion  systems 

Finally,  an|i.>ils.  iiuss  innsit  ,ind 
lughways  should  serve  ,,11  people  „.  ,i 
region,  not  just  lliosc  u;  iiniKnhir 
communities.  TranspniKiimn  inclines 
should  be  geared  to  ei.|U;ill)  :issisl  people 
to  get  from  and  to  their  jobs. 

RegionaJ  councils  are  in  an  ide.il 
position  to  relate  various  modes  of 
transportation  in  a  fashion  that  will 
optimally  serve  the  interests  of  ihe 
entire  region's  population.  However,  ui 
the  past,  councils  have  had  difllcully 
receiving  Onancial  support  for  transpor- 
tation planning  and  progr.ininiing. 

Because  lughway  development  is  a 
slate  responsibility,  regional  council 
activities  in  this  area  have  largely  been 
confined  to  planning  and  data  collec- 
tion. In  addition,  councils  do  not  have 
the  authority  lo  construct  or  mamlam 
airports,  water  pons,  or  nuss  iran.sil 
facilities. 

In  spite  ot  tills.  nuii\  eimncils  have 
been  involved  m  \aiious  i>pes  of  in- 
novative transpoiialion  piogianis  and  in 
airport  planning.  In  addilion.  the  De- 
pai  Iment  of  Transpoi  laiion  lijs  mdK.ited 
its  support  tor  mulliniodal  nanspoi la- 
lion  planning  and  seveial  councils  ;iro 
now  being  funded  foi  suji  (nugunis 

A  multi-modal  tTans|iorl,ilion  pro- 
gram, as  Ihe  name  implies,  is  ,i  plan 
which  considers  and  evaln.iles  all  modes 
as  pan  of  a  total  iranspotUiiMn  s>steni 


Among  the  ;k 

lo  till 
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Metroplan  (fiille  Roek  \rkansas) 
acting  as  trustee  lor  one  L"iini\  and  two 
eiiies  in  the  region,  iccenll>  purchased 
the  city's  existing  bus  system.  Money  to 
iniichase  the  buses  came  froiri  the  three 
local  governments.  DOT  has  also  ap- 
proved a  s:.4  million  c'lanl   to  hu\   44 
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Tlie  Denver  Regional  Council  of 
Governments  lias  joined  with  lire 
Den\e.  Kogn.,,.,!  Tr:msp.,rninon  DiMncI 
uiul   llic  (  ol.M.nlu  DniMun  nl  Highways 

dovL-K.p    a     ioi...,i.,l    I,,ikI    use    plan,    a 


has 


,1111  milted 


winch 


agencies,    llie    stale   ,.i;cnc\ , 
Mass     Transiioiiaiin,,     A.lnii 
;md    the    Deparlniem    ..I    Iln 
Urban   Developinem,   ihrouj; 
grant  contracts. 


Tlirough  the  creation  ol"  a  Joint 
Transportation  Planning  Gump  in 
Soiitheasteiii  Massachusetts,  all  sectors 
of  the  conimuiiity  will  have  access  to 
the  pioviders  ol"  tiaiis()ortation  seivices. 
The   JIl'G   was  esiahhshcd   ihomiih   an 

Regional  Planning  and  laumniK  Descl- 
opment  Disliict  llaunlon).  liie  Ma.-.sa- 
chiisetts  Seciclarv  of  T.aiispuilatioii 
and  Construction,  and  the  Depaitnieiit 
or  Public  Works. 

The  JTPG  consists  ol' state,  legional 
and  municipal  icpiesenialivcs,  ,is  well  as 
individuals  li'mi  piihh^  and  private 
mstilulions  and  associations.  The 
4.Vmember  group  will  nieel  luoiithly 
and  use  task  foices  to  analyze  and 
resolve  issues  wherever  possible.  The 
lirst  issues  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  JTPG 
will  include  the  preparation  ol  a  transit 
developmeni  program  and  the  lesoki- 
tion  ol  ceitain  highway  proposals. 


The    "Capital    Flyer"    e.xpress    bii 
oject,    which    was    operated    on    a 


experimental  basis  by  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governmenls, 
has  now  been  taken  over  by  the 
piivatcly-owiied  bus  companies.  The 
Capital' f-lyei  buses  liavcl  eiglit  rush 
hoiii  iniiics.  linking  Ihe  District  wilii 
loui  1.. gallons  111  Viiginia  and  Maryland. 


All 


eguii 


thiough  COG  IS  exclusive  bus  lanes  on 
Shirley  Highway  in  Northern  Viiginia. 
Through  the  use  of  these  lanes,  bus 
riders  save  }0  iiiinules  in  commuting 
time  in  both  llie  morning  and  evening. 
These  bus  lanes  have  now  become 
iwrmanent  and  extended  into  Wash- 
ington. 


The  Lake-Porter  County  Regional 
Transportation  and  Planning  (  om- 
mission  (Highland,  Indiana)  has  received 
a  grant  from  the  Depart  nient  of  Traiis- 
porlation  to  buy  appro.ximalely  Z]  new 
electric  commuter  cars  lor  the  Chicago 
South  Shore  and  South  Bend  Railroad. 

iijiisii  ssstein.  The  Commission  will 
own  ihc  cars  and  lease  them  to  the 
lailroad,  and  will  have  responsibility  for 
auditing  revenue  produced  by  the  cars 
and  performing  inspections  on  main- 
tenance and  upkeep  of  equipment.  The 
Milroad  is  providing  one-lhird  of  the 
local  share  for  capital  expenditures,  no 
additional  local  tax  money  will  be  used. 

Regional    councils   ate    also   aclivcly 

planning  pioie.ls  lo  ..Ijcviale  urban 
li.illi.  aingcsiion.  snji  as  llie  Dcparl- 
nicnl  ol   riaiKporlalion\uiban  corndoi 

the  nichopohiaii  level  hclween  highway 
and    liansil   ollicials   and   between   city 


problem  of  peak-hour  congestion  in 
iiiban  radial  coriidois  by  such  means  as 

nicnl,  express  bus  laiic^  .uid  sireel 
widening.  Currcnily  six  legional  coun- 
cils aie  lining  urban  coindor  project 
planning  Mcliopoht.iii  Council  (Minne- 
apoll^-Sl.  Paul),  Mclropohtan  Washing- 
ton (  ,>uiicil  ol  Goveinmenls  (Washing- 
ion.  DCI.  lalls  ol  the  Ohio  Mclropoli- 

Keniucky).  Ohio-Keniucky-lndiana  Re- 
gional Planning  Authority  (Cincinnati. 
Ohio).  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  (Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania), and  tlie  Tri-Staie  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  (New  York  Ciiy), 

l-or  example,  the  Tii-Slate  Regional 
Planning  Commission  identified  one 
uiban  .orndoi  which  luns  from  Man- 
hattan nilo  Noiihern  New  Jersey.  Tlie 
fust  part  ol   the  Comniissioirs  program 

miles  of  llie  conidoi  diiimg  week-d.iy 
moriuiig    lUsh    liouis.    Hie  "bus    lanes, 

reliable,  line-haul  liavel  loi  .i.s.OOlJ  daily 
commuters. 

.Second  stage  piojects  m  the  Tri-Stale 
corridor  are  now  being  leadied  in- 
cluding:   (DPaik-and  Ride    lols   where 


express  liaiv 
inipioceiiiciii 
roule.(?)  A 


idenlilicalion  syslcins  for  buses,  which 
could    lead    lo   nonstop   lolj   o)llcclioii, 

and  belter  icpoiimg  ol  delays  to  the 
public:  and  ( -i )  Reiouiine  of  buses  m 
nudiown   Manhalian    lo   piowdc   belter 


Authonly  Bus  reiinin 
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ECONOIVIIC  DEVELOPMENT, 

Con linued  from  page  I J 
sites,  environmental  areas,  residential, 
commercial  and  industrial  developments 
in  a  linkage  that  will  restore  the  river 
valley.  MAPA's  interlocal  agreements 
are  being  studied  as  formal  veliicles  for 
the  reabzation  of  the  Return  to  the 
River  concept.  Ttiis  project  is  geared  to 
greatly  improving  the  economic  and 
industrial  development  along  the  river 
while,  at  the  same  time,  preserving  and 
enhancing  its  environmental  features. 


The  Champaign  County  Regional 
Planning  Commission  (Urbana,  IlUnois) 
has  assisted  local  communities  in  their 
economic  development  by  working 
closely  with  the  local  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  For  example,  the  Commis- 
sion prepared  an  Industrial  Locations 
Study  which  is  being  utilized  by  the 
Urbana  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  to  assist  industries  in  seeking 
appropriate  locations  for  new  plant 
fadUties  within  the  region. 


The  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  De- 
velopment Council  (McAllen,  Texas)  has 
been  responding  for  several  months  to 
member  government  requests  for  eco- 
nomic impact  analyses  of  significant 
industrial,  commercial  and  govern- 
mental activities.  The  Council  is  able  to 
project  the  short-  and  long-range  eco- 
nomic effects  of  proposed  capital  injec- 
tions, plant  locations,  or  other  private 
or  public  activity.  The  service  is  pro- 
vided to  member  local  governments  at 
cost.  Information  and  data  used  in 
determining  the  economic  impact  are 
recorded  on  computers,  which  has 
decreased  the  reaction  time  needed  to 
perform  the  study.  This  service  greatly 
assists  the  local  governments  in  assuring 
the  best  possible  site  selection  for  new 
facilities  and  developments. 


From  the  action  taken  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  South  Central  Oklahoma 
Governments  (Duncan),  two  industrial 
park  projects  have  been  completed  and 
two  are  in  process.  From  these  projects, 
around  1200  jobs  have  been  or  will  be 
added  to  the  job  inventory  within  the 
region  when  the  industrial  parks  are 
fully  operational. 


Through  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
Kentucky  River  Area  Development 
District   and   the  financial  institutions. 


businesses,  corporations  and  private 
citizens  of  the  area,  a  Development 
Fund  is  being  undertaken  to  help  eco- 
nomic development  within  the  region. 
The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  unite  the 
financial  management  abilities  of  the 
area  and  the  financial  resources  within 
and  available  to  the  area  in  a  manner 
which  will  assure  their  maximum  avail- 
ability and  use  for  all  legitimate  eco- 
nomic development  purposes  and 
projects  of  the  District.  Specifically,  the 
Fund  will  serve: 

•  To  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 
individual  local  financial  institutions, 
through  cooperation,  in  meeting  the 
financial  requirements  for  economic 
growth  of  their  respective  communities. 

•  To  provide  all  communities  of  the 
District,  their  businesses  and  develop- 
ment organizations,  maximum  benefit 
of  the  area's  financial  expertise  in 
planning  for  economic  growth  and 
implementation  of  projects  essential  or 
helpful  to  economic  growth. 

•  To  provide  a  mechanism  through 
which  local  financial  resources  can  be 
properly  combined  with  all  other  avail- 
able financial  resources  to  achieve 
economic  progress. 


To  reduce  areawide  unemployment, 
three  regional  councils  from  Arkansas, 
Texas  and  Louisiana  have  joined  forces 
to  form  a  tri-state  industrial  program. 
The  Southwest  Arkansas  Planning  and 
Development  Distnct  (Magnolia),  the 
North  East  Texas  Economic  Develop- 
ment District  (Texarkana),  and  the 
Coordinating  and  Development  Council 
of  Northwest  Louisiana  (Shreveport)  are 
attempting  to  expand  the  regions'  small 
furniture  industry  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  thousands  of  residents  left 
jobless  by  defense  installation  cutbacks. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
develop  a  concentrated  furniture  indus- 
try in  the  tri-state  area  comparable  to 
that  of  North  Carolina. 

Presently,  the  region's  furniture 
industry  consists  basically  of  small 
family-owned  plants  based  mainly  in 
Forth  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  in  the 
Texarkana  area.  The  large  home  furni- 
ture industry  in  Dallas  is  expected  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  industry  in  the 
region.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
governors  and  industrial  commissions  of 
the  three  states,  the  regional  councils 
invited  about  600  furniture  manu- 
facturers from  across  the  nation  to  visit 
and  tour  the  area  for  possible  consider- 
ation of  plant  location. 


The  Human  Resources  Division  of 
the  Evangeline  Economic  Development 
District  (Lafayette,  Louisiana)  is  aiding 
minority  businessmen  in  receiving  loans 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. EEDD  offers  assistance  to 
applicants  in  applying  for  loans  and  also 
gives  technical  assistance  to  businessmen 
after  the  loan  is  received.  Eight  loans 
have  been  secured  thus  far.  The  District, 
on  a  volunteer  basis,  is  also  a  member  of 
a  management  assistance  team  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 


The  Human  Resources  Planning  De- 
partment of  the  Kisatchie-Delta  Eco- 
nomic Development  District 
(Alexandria,  Louisiana)  has  also  been 
successful  in  securing  ahnot  $200,000 
for  minority  business  development  ac- 
tivities. Five  business  loans  and  two 
government  contracts  totalling 
$192,907  were  secured  for  minority 
businessmen,  funded  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 


The  Clearwater  Economic  Develop- 
ment Association  in  Moscow,  Idaho  is 
now  implementing  the  Tribal  Unit  44 
Tourism  Complex  plan  for  the  Nez 
Perce  Indian  Tribe.  The  project  will 
place  a  tourist  complex  on  the  Clear- 
water River  with  tribal  museum,  motel, 
restaurant,  trading  post,  fiUing  station, 
and  recreation  and  family  outing  facil- 
ities. This  primary  site  will  be  supple- 
mented by  water  sports  areas  to  be 
developed  on  the  newly  formed 
Dworshak  Reservoir.  The  completed 
facilities  will  be  operated  as  a  Nez  Perce 
enterprise  and  will  provide  employment 
for  over  100  Nez  Perces.  The  project 
was  funded  through  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 


The  Lower  Anthracite  Regional 
Economic  Development  Organization 
(Shamokin,  Pennsylvania)  helped  spur 
the  economy  of  the  region  by  opening 
and  operating  the  region's  first  tourist 
attraction,  the  Glen  Burn  Mine  Tour. 
Over  60,000  tourists,  90  percent  from 
outside  the  region,  have  visited  the  site 
and  added  dollars  to  the  region's  eco- 
nomy. 


The  Coastal  Area  Planning  and  De- 
velopment     Commission     (Brunswick, 
Georgia)     has     assisted     the     region's 
Coastal  Historic-Tourism  Committee  in 
Continued  on  page  21 
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Public  Safety  for  Everyone  in  the  Region 


Perhaps  the  most  shocking  statistics 
in  America  today  relate  to  crime  and 
crime  control.  These  are  used  so  fre- 
quently that  they  do  not  need  to  be 
cited  here,  but  there  is  no  denying  the 
appalling  increase  in  crimes  against 
persons  and  property  during  the  past 
decade  and  the  apparent  inability  of  our 
prevention,  apprehension,  detention, 
prosecution  and  correction  systems  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  public  safety. 

To  tackle  this  problem  nationally. 
Congress  passed  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
Under  this  legislation,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment provides  direct  block  grant 
support  to  the  states  to  improve  their 
capabilities  to  meet  the  crime  problem. 
The  states  in  turn  pass  through  40 
percent  of  the  funds  to  tlieir  local 
governments  for  direct  application  at 
the  local  level.  The  Department  of 
Justice  recommends  that  the  state  and 
local  governments  utihze  regional  plan- 
ning bodies  to  establish  plans,  strategies 
and  priorities  for  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds. 

Because  crime,  in  this  age  of  mobil- 
ity, is  not  constrained  by  jurisdictional 
boundaries,  regional  councils  have  in 
several  states  become  the  focus  for  this 
effort  across  the  country.  Moreover, 
very  few  states  were  prepared  to  ade- 
quately assess  the  law  enforcement 
needs  and  establish  funding  priorities 
for  their  local  governments. 

What  has  developed  is  a  substate 
planning  process  which,  at  the  regional 
level,  undertakes  to  assess  the  needs, 
establish  plans  for  action  and  establish 
priorities  for  funding  within  the  region. 
Many  councils  have  gone  beyond  this 
stage  and  developed  programs  in  such 
areas  as: 

•  Communications  networks. 

•  Single  emergency  telephone  num- 
ber. 

•  Intelligence  exchange. 

•  Training        for      public      safetv 
officials. 

•  Regional  jails,  detention  centers, 
and  half-way  homes. 

•  Mutual-aid  agreements. 

•  Drug  abu.se  education  and  treat- 
ment centers. 

•  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention. 

•  Information    and    record-keeping 
systems. 

Drug  Abuse 

One  of  the  most  pressing  law  en- 
forcement problems  facing  the  nation  is 


drug  abuse,  and  drug  traffic  is  regional. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  the  pusher  only 
stalked  the  streets  of  the  central  city. 
Drug  abuse  is  a  very  real  problem  in 
suburban  areas  throughout  the  nation. 
For   this   reason,   regional  councils  are 


actively  assisting  local  jurisdictions  in 
administering  their  drug  control 
programs. 

For  example,  the  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil in  the  New  York  region  coordinated 
a  mass  drug  raid  which  resulted  in  the 
arrest  of  192  alleged  drug  offenders  and 
the  seizure  of  $1.2  million  in  drugs  in 


the  20-county  New  York-New  Jersey- 
Connecticut  metropolitan  area.  An 
Advisory  Board  of  prosecutors  and 
district  attorneys  in  the  area  appointed 
members  of  their  investigating  staffs  to 
MRC's  Narcotics  Task  Force,  which 
then  coordinated  the  drug  raid,  in 
addition,  this  cooperative  arrangement 
has  led  to  a  sharing  of  drug  abuse 
investigation  equipment,  information, 
inteUigence  and  personnel  throughout 
tlie  region. 

One  of  the  first  regional  crime  squads 
was  created  by  the  Capitol  Region 
Council  of  Governments  (Hartford, 
Connecticut).  It  now  operates  in  42 
towns  with  a  total  population  of  one 
million. During  the  past  year  the  Crime 
Squad  developed  more  than  500  cases 
against  narcotics  and  dangerous  drug 
offenders  and  a  substantia!  amount  of 
related  criminal  inteUigence  data  was 
turned  over  to  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties. 

The  COG  also  sponsored  the  Capitol 
Region  Drug  Information  Center,  which 
became  a  narional  model  for  combating 
drug  abuse  on  a  regional  basis.  The 
Center  has  developed  one  of  the  finest 
resource  libraries  in  the  country.  A 
variety  of  publications  have  been  pre- 
pared, including  the  first  major  compre- 
hensive hsting  of  150  existing  and 
proposed  drug  programs  witliin  the 
Captiol  region  and  a  drug  policies  and 
procedures  guide  tor  school  systems. 
The  Center  also  offers  a  number  of 
services  such  as  training  programs  and 
seminars. 

The  creation  of  a  region-wide  organ- 
ization to  eliminate  the  fragmentation 
and  duphcation  of  agencies  involved  in 
drug  abuse  was  made  possible  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Alamo  Area  Council 
of  Governments  (San  Antonio,  Texas) 
and  their  local  Mental  Health/Mental 
Retardation  unit. 

Drug  Abuse  Central  is  an  organiza- 
tion designed  to  coordinate  existing 
drug  abuse  programs,  assist  in  the 
development  of  educational  and  rehabil- 
itative programs,  develop  and  evaluate 
innovative  treatment  and  rehabilitative 
methods,  and  provide  information  to  its 
members  and  the  general  public. 

The  organization  has  member  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  agencies  involved  in 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse  and  includes 
members  of  the  news  media  and  legal 
profession.  It  has  three  subcommittees: 
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research  and  education,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation,  and  legal  and  judiciary. 

The  Central  Oklaltoma  Narcotics  and 
Drug  Abuse  Council  (CONDAC)  was 
established  as  a  part  of  the  Association 
of  Central  Oklahoma  Governments  in 
Oklahoma  City  to  combat  drug  abuse. 
CONDAC  involves  local  government, 
other  than  just  the  police  force,  directly 
in  the  drug  abuse  problem.  It  also  seeks 
to  coordinate  major  drug  abuse  func- 
tional areas. 

The  need  for  such  a  program  became 
apparent  as  an  increasing  number  of 
disjointed  applications  for  federal  assist- 
ance to  deal  with  some  part  of  the  drug 
problem  started  coming  to  ACOG,  the 
regional  A-95  clearinghouse. 

CONDAC  was  proposed  as  a  coordi- 
native  body  to  develop  guidelines,  pro- 
grams or  program  relationships  which 
will  achieve  order,  economy  and  effici- 
ency in  the  array  of  anti-drug  abuse 
programs.  It  also  has  the  equally  impor- 
tant task  of  developing  policy  and 
measurement  criteria  which  evaluate 
program  proposals  by  three  standards  - 
community  need,  consistency  with  area- 
wide  plans  and  programs,  and  ability  to 
meet  stated  objectives. 

Alcoholism 

Comprehensive  alcoholism  programs 
are  also  being  developed  by  regional 
councils.  For  example,  the  Concho 
Valley  Council  of  Governments  (San 
Angelo,  Texas)  has  been  designated  as 
the  regional  alcoholism  planning  agency 
for  its  13-county  region  by  the  Texas 
Commission  on  Alcoholism.  The  council 
will  perform  planning  and  carry  out 
implementation  of  comprehensive 
regional  and  community-wide  alco- 
holism programming  by  providing  lead- 
ership in  program  development.  The 
COG  will  also  provide  consultation  to 
community  and  regional  programs,  as 
well  as  stimulate  and  conduct  training 
programs  on  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism. The  program  will  further  aim  at 
strengthening  and  coordinating  existing 
alcoholism  services  in  communities  and 
in  the  region. 

Mutual  Aid  Agreements 

Many  regional  councils  are  now  help- 
ing jurisdictions  witliin  their  region  to 
form  mutual  aid  law  enforcement  agree- 
ments. Through  these  mutual  aid  agree- 
ments, law  enforcement  officers  are  able 
to  cross  boundary  hnes  with  full  powers 
of  arrest  in  other  jurisdictions,  and  to 


their  neighboring  cities  and  counties 
during  emergencies. 

For  example,  the  West  Piedmont 
Planning  District  Commission  (Martins- 
ville, Virginia)  recently  formulated  a 
Law  Enforcement  Manpower  Pool 
agreement  which  was  formally  adopted 
by  all  the  jurisdictions  in  the  region. 
This  agreement  makes  available  to  each 
jurisdiction  a  pool  of  qualified  law 
enforcement  personnel  to  supplement 
those  departments  or  agencies  requiring 
assistance  in  possible  emergency  situa- 
tions. Two  days  after  the  agreement  was 
formally  signed  by  all  jurisdictions,  a 
riot  occurred  in  one  of  the  neighboring 
municipalities.  Sixty  officers  from  other 
jurisdictions  responded  to  a  call  from 
the  town's  chief  of  police  within  32 
minutes.  As  a  result  of  the  quick 
response,  the  riot  was  quickly  con- 
tained. 

The  Cumberland  Plateau  Planning 
District  Commission  (Lebanon, 
Virginia)  is  also  forming  a  regional  law 
enforcement  investigative  team  in  an 
effort  to  combat  the  rising  drug  abuse 
and  criminal  offenses  in  the  four-county 
district.  The  regional  team  will  consist 
of  one  deputy  sheriff  from  each  county 
who  will  receive  advanced  training  in 
drug  and  criminal  offenses.  The  team 
will  work  in  all  four  counties  and  each 
officer  will  have  full  powers  of  arrest  in 
each  jurisdiction. 

In  addition,  the  Nortex  Regional 
Planning  Commission  in  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas,  initiated  a  successful  experiment 
which  combined  the  City  of  Quanah's 
and  Hardaman  County's  police  protec- 
tion into  a  single  agency.  The  city's 
police  force  was  merged  into  the  county 
sheriffs  office,  thus  consoUdating  facili- 
ties. Until  the  merger,  the  citizens  of 
Quanah,  who  make  up  more  than  half 
of  the  county's  population,  were  sup- 
porting two  police  forces,  two  jails,  two 
fleets  of  cars,  two  communication 
systems,  and  two  sets  of  records.  Prior 
to  the  merger  the  sheriffs  office  totaled 
three  men  and  the  city  police  force 
consisted  of  eight  officers.  Most  of  the 
money  savings  have  gone  into  higher 
salaries  for  the  officers,  and  now  the 
city  and  county  have  night  patrols,  an 
around-the-clock  radio  network,  a  feel- 
ing by  the  public  that  it  is  better 
protected,  and  higher  morale  among  the 
officers. 

Communications  Network 

The  Texoma  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission (Denison,  Texas)  has  imple- 
mented a  Regional  Police  Communica- 


tions Network.  The  Commission  was 
authorized  to  act  as  a  single  bidding 
agent  for  the  purchase  of  the  new 
high-frequency  police  radio  equipment, 
and  as  a  result,  the  units  of  government 
in  the  region  were  able  to  achieve  a  cost 
savings  of  approximately  30  percent 
from  the  manufacturer.  Installation  of 
the  equipment  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission  and  its  consult- 
ing engineer. 

The  Nortex  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission (Wichita  Falls,  Texas)  has  devel- 
oped a  regional  teletype  network. 
Presently  12  stations  on  the  network  are 
operating  in  7  of  the  12  counties  in  the 
region.  The  network  gives  those  law 
enforcement  agencies  involved  a  capac- 
ity to  communicate  with  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  other 
cities  and  counties  within  the  state 
which  have  similar  networks. 

911 

Regional  councils  in  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  Dayton,  Omaha,  Buffalo  and 
Washington,  DC.  have  been  working 
with  their  local  governments  to  develop 
and  adopt  on  a  regional  basis  a  single 
emergency  telephone  number.  Although 
at  different  levels  of  accomplishment 
and  progress,  each  of  these  councils  has 
served  as  the  vehicle  for  bringing  the 
local  governments  and  emergency 
service  agencies  together  to  consummate 
the  plans,  agreements  and  procedures 
for  the  implementation  of  911.  With 
assistance  from  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Council  of  Governments,  911  has 
been  implemented  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  plans  are  underway  to  provide  911 
to  the  Maryland  portion  of  the  metro- 
politan area  shortly. 

911  is  basically  a  service  for  the 
citizen  in  trouble  -  to  provide  him  with 
a  quick,  easily-remembered  number  to 
get  emergency  assistance.  The  program 
involves  substantial  negotiation  and 
plannmg  at  the  local  government  level 
because  of  the  need  for  interagency 
linkages  and  areawide  communications 
linkups.  The  incompatibility  of  the 
telephone  exchange  boundanes  and  the 
political  jurisdictional  boundaries  dic- 
tates a  regional  approach. 
Juvenile  Delinquency 

The  South  East  Texas  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  (Beaumont)  has  de- 
signed a  program  to  provide  compre- 
hensive diagnosis  and  treatment  to 
youth  offenders.  The  program  serves 
two  higlily-urbanized  counties  which 
Continued  on  page  I  7 
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Relating  Jobs  to  the  Regional  Market 


Manpower  planning  and  training  is  an 
area  which  lends  itself  to  regional 
cooperation.  Training  people  and  help- 
ing them  find  employment  is  a  program 
area  intricately  related  to  where  people 
live,  how  they  get  to  work  and  the 
availability  of  job  opportunities.  In 
addition,  tiie  labor  market  is  a  regional 
market. 

While  the  Department  of  Labor 
readily  admits  all  of  these  factors  are 
esential  to  effective  manpower  planning, 
it  has  basically  relied  on  the  state  and 
centra]  city  mayors  for  the  administra- 
tion of  manpower  programs. 

In  spite  of  this  thrust,  regional 
councils  can  and  do  play  a  major  role  in 
the  manpower  field.  Many  states  have 
relied  on  their  regional  councils  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  out  manpower  pro- 
grams, as  have  several  central  city 
mayors.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  increasingly  offering  incentives 
to  state  and  local  governments  to  utilize 
a  regional  approach. 

Training 

Althougli  professional  upgrading  of 
local  government  manpower  is  often  a 
major  need,  smaller  local  governments 
have  found  it  difficult  to  provide  train- 
ing to  meet  tliis  need.  Because  the  larger 
scale  of  a  regional  program  enables  local 
governments  to  provide  higher  quaUty 
training  more  economically,  training  has 
become  a  major  regional  council  pro- 
gram area. 


One  of  the  most  extensive  regional 
training  programs  operated  by  a  regional 
council  is  in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area. 
The  North  Central  Texas  Council  of 
Governments  began  their  training  ef- 
forts with  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
gional police  academy  in  1968.  Today 
police  departments  in  eleven  counties 
participate  in  the  Council's  program. 
Each  year  more  than  750  officers 
receive  training  at  the  Regional  Police 
Academy. 

Since  that  time  the  training  program 
has  been  expanded  to  include  an  exten- 
sive program  for  water  and  waste-water 
operators  and  supervisory  personnel. 
More  tlian  500  persons  have  been 
trained  under  this  program. 

Special  programs  have  also  been 
developed  for  mayors  and  city  council- 
men,  building  officials,  city  secretaries 
and  a  wide  variety  of  other  local 
administrative  personnel.  NCTCOG 
recently  undertook  a  program  which 
resulted  in  the  placement  of  12  uni- 
versity students  in  planning  and  admin- 
istrative internships  with  local  govern- 
ments in  the  region. 

A  Law  Enforcement  Academy  has 
also  been  established  by  the  Concho 
Valley  Council  of  Governments  (San 
Angelo,  Texas)  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  state  law  that  each  peace 
officer  is  to  have  received  a  minimum  of 
140  hours  of  basic  classroom  instruc- 
tion. Under  this  program,  officers  may 
gain    college    credit    upon    satisfactory 


completion  of  the  course.  Subject 
matter  includes:  laws  of  search,  arrest, 
patrol  methods  and  operations,  criminal 
investigation  and  criminal  law,  nar- 
cotics, traffic  supervision,  a'Stjdent  in- 
vestigation, training  in  use  of  firearms, 
offensive  and  defensive  tactics,  crowd 
control,  juvenile  laws,  driving  techni- 
ques, rules  of  evidence,  criminal  proce- 
dure codes,  case  preparation  and  first 
aid. 

The  Kiamichi  Economic  Develop- 
ment District  (Wilburton,  Oklahoma) 
has  been  extremely  successful  in  imple- 
menting a  regional  law  enforcement 
officer  training  program.  The  objective 
of  the  regional  training  approach  is  to 
provide  training  schools  in  closer 
proximity  to  the  home  bases  of  officers, 
tlius  eliminating  the  need  of  officers 
traveling  great  distances  for  the  same 
training.  The  project,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  two  years,  consists  of 
basic  and  advanced  schools  in  which  the 
curriculum  is  set  by  the  Oklahoma 
Council  on  Law  Enforcement  Training 
and  Education  through  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 

The  Association  of  Central 
Oklalioma  Governments  (Oklahoma 
City)  is  also  operating  a  training  pro- 
gram for  criminal  justice  personnel 
throughout  the  metropolitan  com- 
munity. More  than  500  law  enforce- 
ment officers  attending  sessions  cover- 
ing criminal  justice  functions  from 
Continued  on  page  18 
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constitute  a  single  metropolitan  area. 
These  counties  have  combined  their 
facilities  and  resources  to  create  a 
regional  juvenile  detention  center  and  a 
regional  in-service  training  program  for 
correction  professionals  and  volunteers. 
The  detention  center  provides  com- 
prehensive medical,  dental,  psychiatric, 
psychological  and  educational  resources. 
The  educational  resources  include  a 
special  school  designed  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children.  The  school  works  in 
cooperation  with  the  public  school 
districts  in  equipping  the  delinquent  and 
problem  child  to  cope  with  a  normal 
classroom  environment.  In  addition  to 
the  delinquent,  the  school  receives,  on  a 
space-available  basis,  problem  children 
which  have  been  identified  by  the 
school  district  as  exhibiting  pre- 
delinquent behavior.  Working  in  close 
coordination   with    the    detention   and 


treatment  center  is  the  in-service  train- 
ing program,  which  includes  not  only  a 
formally  structured  training  program, 
but  also  on-going  training.  Weekly  staff 
meetings  are  held,  with  each  meeting 
designed  to  increase  professional  skills. 
In  addition,  the  director  is  available  on  a 
case  by  case  basis  for  consultation  with 
staff  members  and  is  charged  with 
finding  resources  for  staff  members  as 
needed. 

The  program  has  been  highly  success- 
ful in  involving  the  entire  community  in 
the  goal  of  improving  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  these  two  counties. 

The  Central  Texas  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments (Belton)  has  set  up  a  halfway 
house  for  dependent  pre-delinquent  and 
emotionally  disturbed  children  from  the 
ages  of  six  to  18.  A  47-acre  church 
camp  was  rented  free-of-charge  to  serve 
as  the  halfway  house  and  will  operate 
on  a  24-hour  basis,  seven  days  a  week. 


The  children  will  be  referred  by  legal, 
medical  or  volunteer  agencies  of  the  six 
counties  in  the  region.  In  addition  to 
the  halfway  house,  the  Council's  pro- 
gram also  calls  for  the  development  of  a 
diagnostic  and  evaluation  center  to 
work  closely  with  juvenile  courts  and 
probation  departments  and  with  the 
Central  Texas  Youth  Services  Bureau. 

The  South  Carolina  Appalachian 
Council  of  Governments  (Greenville) 
assisted  in  establishing  a  Family  Court 
project  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
juvenile  delinquency  and  reducing  the 
number  of  dropouts  in  the  Oconee 
County  school  system.  The  project  was 
funded  through  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  program.  Two  counselors  are 
employed  to  work  with  the  delinquents 
and  potential  dropouts,  referred  to 
them  by  the  Family  Court  and  the 
county  school  system.  Since  its  be- 
ginning, around  400  young  people  have 
been  assisted. 
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police  management  to  bomb  and  bomb 
threats. 

While  training  of  law  enforcement 
personnel  is  a  popular  program,  there 
are  many  other  types  of  training  pro- 
grams now  being  carried  out  by  regional 
councils.  For  example,  the  Clearwater 
Economic  Development  Association 
(Moscow,  Idaho)  established  the  Nez 
Perce  Training  Employment  Coordina- 
tor program  through  an  EDA  Technical 
Assistance  Grant.  A  coordinator  and 
deputy  work  together  to  identify  the 
unemployed  Nez  Perce  Indians  in  the 
labor  force  and  bring  them  together 
with  employment  opportunities  and 
provide  them  with  the  training  neces- 
sary to  be  hired.  This  program  has 
become  a  recognized  element  in  the 
Reservation  employment  picture  and  is 
regarded  as  functional  and  successful  by 
the  Nez  Perces  and  their  employers  as 
well  as  the  training  institutions. 

The  Arrowhead  Regional  Develop- 
ment Commission  (Duluth,  Minnesota) 
has  also  carried  out  several  successful 
training  programs.  Fifteen  disad- 
vantaged persons  who  participated  in 
the  Medical  Unit  Secretary  Training, 
and  received  one  year  of  college  credit, 
are  now  employed  by  a  Duluth  hospital. 
Thirty-one  persons  were  hired  by  the 
Duluth  Public  Schools  after  they 
underwent  Instructional  Aid  training. 
Each  person  received  college  credit 
equivalent  to  one  year  of  college,  and 
had  actual  teaching  responsibihty. 

The  Centre  Region  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments (State  College,  Pennsylvania) 
has  developed  a  Regional  Fire  Pro- 
tection Program  which  includes  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  regional 
fire  training  site.  Tliis  site  will  be  used 
to  train  the  volunteers  of  the  fire 
companies  in  the  area  in  all  aspects  of 
fire  fighting  and  fire  prevention.  The 
staffing,  training  center  development, 
regional  equipment  purchases  and  build- 
ing programs  are  being  coordinated 
through  the  COG. 

Minority  Training 

Many  regional  councils  are  also  in- 
volved in  on-the-job  training  programs 
for  minorities.  For  example,  a  special 
work-study  program  for  minority  group 
students  was  instituted  by  the  Genesee/ 
Finger  Lakes  Regional  Planning  Board 
(Rochester,  New  York)  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Uniersity  of  New  York. 
Graduate  students  in  planning  supple- 
ment their  class  work  with  on-the-job 


training  at  the  Planning  Board  and  their 
salary  is  part  of  a  special  grant  received 
by  the  Board  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  A 
major  objective  of  the  program  is  to 
attract  more  minority  students  for 
leaderslup  positions  in  the  planning 
fields. 

Through  the  cooperation  between 
the  Northern  Illinois  Planning  Commis- 
sion (Chicago)  and  Northern  Illinois 
University,  seven  graduate  students  of 
minority  background  received  profes- 
sional internship  experience.  Tlie  interns 
spent  40  percent  of  their  time  working 
in  urban  planning  at  the  Commission  or 
allied  agencies.  This  year  the  pilot 
program  is  being  expanded  to  include 
four  other  universities  in  the  area. 

Many  regional  councils  are  adminis- 
tering programs  through  the  Public 
Service  Careers  Program  (PSC).  PSC  is 
designed  to  offer  public  employment  to 
disadvantaged  persons  and  to  upgrade 
such  persons  already  employed.  The 
program  is  based  on  the  theory  of  "hire 
now-train  later"  and  offers  disad- 
vantaged persons  the  chance  to  earn  a 
living  while  receiving  valuable  job  train- 
ing and  work  experience. 

Under  the  PSC  program,  the  East 
Tennessee  Development  District 
(Knoxville)  trained  140  unemployed 
and  underemployed  people  in  areas 
related  to  district  government  and 
strategies.  ETDD  also  initiated  a  con- 
tinuing training  program  for  local  law 
enforcement  officers  in  the  16-county 
area.  The  South  Delta  Economic  De- 
velopment District  (Greenville, 
Mississippi)  is  administering  funds  to  aid 
disadvantaged  individuals  and  local  gov- 
ernments through  the  PSC  program.  As 
a  result,  34  persons  have  been  properly 
trained  and  placed  in  public  service 
work. 

The  Eastern  Oklahoma  Development 
District  (Muskogee)  has  a  PSC  program 
underway  for  90  trainees.  The  program 
is  primarily  aimed  at  the  hiring  and 
training  of  water-sewer  plant  operators 
and  elementary  school  teacher's  aids. 
However,  more  than  20  occupations  are 
included  under  the  program. 

The  Neuse  River  Regional  Planning 
and  Development  Council  (New  Bern, 
North  Carolina)  has  been  operating  a 
19-month  PSC  program  to  train  county 
health  personnel,  water  well  and  waste 
treatment  plant  operators,  heavy  equip- 
ment operators,  and  other  municipal 
employees.  The  Council  will  also  aid  in 
the  training  of  an  estimated  200  em- 
ployees of  a  newly-constructed  hospital. 


Public  Employment 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971  provides  funds  for  public  service 
employment  for  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed persons  and  to  assist  state 
and  local  communities  in  furnishing 
needed  public  services  during  periods  of 
liigh  unemployment.  The  funds  for  this 
Public  Employment  Program  (PEP)  go 
directly  to  program  agents  (large  cities 
and  counties  and  states);  however,  many 
councils  are  being  used  as  subprogram 
agents  to  administer  the  program  on  a 
regional  basis.  The  West  Central  Texas 
Council  of  Governments  (Abilene)  was 
designated  as  the  subprogram  agent  for 
the  state  in  the  deployment  of  PEP 
funds.  $162,418  was  allocated  to  the 
COG  with  supplemental  local  matching 
funds,  and  fifty-three  persons  have  now 
been  hired  in  the  19-county  region. 

The  Litchfield  Hills  Regional  Plan- 
ning Agency  (Torrington,  Connecticut) 
helped  15  towns  in  Northwestern 
Connecticut  form  a  consortium  in  order 
to  apply  jointly  for  PEP  funds.  Acting 
together,  the  towns  were  able  to  create 
public  service  jobs  and  fill  them  with 
unemployed  persons  from  the  area.  By 
pooling  their  PEP  allocations,  the  con- 
sortium of  towns  was  able  to  inaease 
their  program  to  54  jobs  from  an 
estimated  30  jobs,  which  they  could 
have  supported  individually.  The  re- 
gional planning  agency  is  sponsoring  and 
administering  the  program. 

The  Neuse  River  Regional  Planning 
and  Development  Council  (New  Bern, 
North  Carolina)  is  cooperating  with  the 
state  to  administer  approximately 
$262,000  in  PEP  funds  which  have  been 
allocated  to  seven  of  the  region's  nine 
member  counties.  The  other  two 
counties  are  receiving  separate  grants 
totaling  $214,000.  A  total  of  81  jobs 
will  be  created  under  the  program. 

CAMPS 

The  general  coordination  of  man- 
power programs  at  all  government  levels 
is  handled  through  the  Cooperative  Area 
Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS), 
which  was  established  in  1967  by  eight 
federal  agencies.  The  CAMPS  program 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  Man- 
power Planning  Councils  at  each  govern- 
ment level  to  provide  the  actual  co- 
ordination and  planning  of  manpower 
programs.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
administrative  responsibility  for  the 
CAMPS  program. 

Continued  on  page  24 
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Working  to  Develop  Community  Involvement  and  Support 


Citi/en  participalion  has  become  a 
popular  piece  of  governmental  jargon  in 
recent  years.  To  many  people  the  term 
has  become  synonymous  with  appoint- 
ing citizens  to  policy  bodies  of  public 
agencies,  but  it  is  really  a  much  brc  idcr 
concept,  and  mote  jccuratcK  ilu  airbed 
by  the  term  communiiv  mvolvi'iMi.ni 

Regional  council  pi  ins  mil  p'^iiiims 
affect  people,  and  pci>|il<.  immii  ili\  wini 
to  have  a  si>  in  dLvJopuu'  il  o  pirns 
and  programs  ilnl  rIkLi  lli  iii  \s  inv 
politican  kii.'us  ih  i.  is  hiiii.  poMii  ii 
developina  pu  _i  iris  uliich  alkiuic 
people  and  it  is  iheiclore  necessary  to 
assess  and  encourage  public  support 
earlv  in  the  decision  making  piocess 


Following  are  some  examples  of  the 
techniques  being  utilized  by  councils  to 
develop  this  citizen  input. 

Forums  and  Committees 

Sevcril  regional  councils  have  used  a 
iili^on  forum  or  committee  approach  as 
a  ipethod  li'r  community  involvement. 
This  usiiiUv  involves  appointing  a  fairly 
lar^e  lUiniber  ot  citizens  to  a  forum  or 
^roup  of  techmcal  committees  to  act  as 
cili/en  advisors  to  the  regional  council. 

For  example  a  Regional  Forum  has 
been  created  bv  the  East-West  Gateway 
(  oordinaling  Council  (St.  Louis)  as  part 
ot     lis     overall     citizen     participation 


This  IS  what  is  meant  bv  community 
involvement  bringing  interested  citi 
zens  into  the  legional  planning  process 
from  the  beginning  finding  out  vihat 
region  il  concerns  ihev  hue  issiinng 
communication  ol  iliose  concerns  to  ihe 
policy  bojid,  gelling  the  piblic  s  leai. 
lion  lo  allemauvu  puipusals,  aisistiuj; 
the  policy  board  in  developing  and 
implemenling  solutions,  and  keeping 
citizens  infomied  about  what  is  being 
done  to  meet  their  needs. 

As  regional  councils  become  more 
and  more  involved  in  action-oriented 
programs,  there  is  greater  and  greater 
demand  from  the  public  for  a  citizen 
participation  process.  The  question 
regional  councils  have  been  struggling 
with  in  recent  years  is  "how?"  How  do 
you  clleclively  involve  citi/cns  in  the 
decision-making  process'' 

Various  approaches  have  been  tried 
-  from  putting  citizens  on  the  board,  to 
developing  committees  or  citizens 
forums,  to  sending  out  queslionnaire 
surveys,    to    holding    public    hearings. 


process  IIk  C  iincil  has  six  regional 
citizens  which  ire  members  of  its  Board 
ot  Directors  These  citizens  are  ap- 
pointed by  st  lie  and  local  government 
oftkials 

In    add I,     to    this    direct    Board 

represent  itiou  ni.'mbers  of  the  Re- 
gional IiMuiii  jdvise  the  policy  board, 
providing  a  direct  link  between  the 
citizens  and  the  council.  The  Forum  is 
composed  of  27  citizens  of  varying 
backgrounds  and  geographical  location 
including  the  black,  business  .ind  labor 
communities.  The  six  iilizoii  board 
members  are  reprcseiiied  on  ihc  Foium 
in  addition  lo  21  citizens  appointed  by 
the  Council's  Board  of  Directors. 

Five  Task  Forces  subordinate  lo  the 
Forum  have  also  been  created  to  ex- 
amine specific  regional  problems  in  Ihe 
areas  of  housing,  enviroiunenl,  transpor- 
tation, criminal  justice,  and  government 
reform.  Kach  Task  Force  lias  a  nieinbei- 
ship  of  approximately  21  citizens 
selected  by  the  Forum  members. 
Though    the   Board,   Forum   and   Task 


Forces,  approximately  130  citizens  are 
directly  involved  in  the  counciFs  activ- 
ities. 


A  Regional  Advisory  Council  has 
been  created  by  the  Genesee/Finger 
Lakes  Regional  Planning  Board 
(Rochester,  New  York).  The  Council, 
which  consists  of  126  key  community 
leaders  representative  of  the  variety  of 
interest  groups  within  the  eight-county 
region,  conducts  meetings  througliout 
the  area  to  identify  the  major  issues 
facing  the  region  and  consider  potential 
solutions  to  those  problems.  Through 
these  meetings,  the  Council  is  develop- 
ing regional  goals.  For  example,  in  four 
of  the  counties,  the  lack  of  adequate 
housing  was  identified  as  a  most  critical 
problem.  In  another  county,  the  need 
for  expanded  and  improved  health  facil- 
ities was  identified  as  the  higliest 
priority.  From  these  identified  needs  by 
the  Council,  the  Regional  Planning 
Board  will  set  its  priorities  for  the 
region. 

In  addition  to  its  administrative  and 
policy  making  committees,  the  Regional 
Planning  Board  has  also  appointed  five 
functional  commitlees  to  assist  the 
policy  making  body  in  Ihe  direction  of 
the  program  and  to  coordinate  these 
specialized  functions  within  the  overall 
comprehensive  planning  program.  The 
coniniitlecs  meet  regularly  and  are 
composed  of  the  Planning  Board  mem- 
bers, private  citizens,  representatives  of 
Ihe  local  citizens  participation  organiza- 
tions and  public  officials  leprcscntmg 
the  public  agencies  responsible  tor  the 
various  functional  components  con- 
sidered under  the  comprehensive 
planning  process. 

The  Denver  Regional  Council  of- 
Governments  has  created  a  Citizens 
Advisory      Committee      composed     of 

dictions,  with  additional  representation 
In.m  ethmc  and  low-income  groups. 
The  Committee  contributes  ideas  and 
citizen    input    to    the  C<uuicil   program 

programs.  In  addiiion.  the  COG  has 
created  a  task  force  composed  of  local 
goveinment  officials,  citizens  and  indus- 
try members,  which  will  look  into  all 
facets  of  the  housing  problem  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 


cd  on  page  20 
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CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION, 

Continued  from  page  19 

The  Southeastern  Arizona  Govern- 
ments Organization  (Douglas)  has  imple- 
mented a  fully-operational  policy 
committee  to  involve  citizens  and  inter- 
est groups  at  the  functional  committee 
level.  Citizen  interest  representatives 
involved  with  the  COG  Work  Program 
are  persons  with  special  knowledge  or 
authority  to  speak  for  the  major  area- 
wide  citizen  interest  they  represent, 
including  low-income  and  minority 
groups  and  groups  having  specialized 
familiarity  with  community  issues. 

The  East  Tennessee  Development 
District  (Knoxville)  has  formed  citizens' 
advisory  committees  in  each  county 
with  a  broad  representation  from  low- 
income  and  minority  groups  as  well  as 
community  leaders.  The  District  has 
used  the  county  advisory  committees 
extensively  in  developing  information, 
setting  goals,  and  assigning  priorities  to 
local  projects,  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  local  county  overall  economic 
development  program.  This  has  also 
been  done  in  counties  in  which  OEDP 
was  not  required,  because  of  its  value  as 
a  planning  and  programming  tool  in  the 
affairs  of  the  locality. 


The  Bi-State  Metropolitan  Planning 
Commission  (Rock  Island,  lUinois)  has 
developed  a  Citizens  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, composed  of  200  members,  includ- 
ing low-income  persons,  minority 
individuals,  mayors  of  communities  that 
are  not  full  members  of  the  Commission 
and  directors  of  other  agencies  and 
organizations.  The  Commission  has  also 
created  a  number  of  functional  and 
technical  committees,  in  various  pro- 
gram areas.  One  example  is  the  citizens 
housing  committee,  which  is  now  be- 
ginning the  second  year  of  a  goals 
program  it  adopted  as  part  of  the 
Commission's  initial  Housing  Element. 
In  the  first  year,  the  committee  col- 
lected additional  housing  data,  such  as 
the  cost  of  low  income  housing,  need. 


Public  Hearings 

Conducting  public  hearings  or  com- 
munity meetings  is  another  way  to  get 
citizen  views  and  inputs  on  various 
projects  and  proposals.  For  example, 
the  Southern  California  Association  of 
Governments  (Los  Angeles)  has  outlined 
a  broad  program  of  public  hearings  to 
be  held  throughout  the  region  on  the 


proposed  Southern  California  Regional 
Aviation  Systems  Study.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  to  obtain  maximum  citizen 
review  and  comment  prior  to  adoption 
of  the  final  plan. 

The  SCAG  Executive  Committee  has 
designated  a  top  level  citizens  corrmiit- 
tee  to  serve  as  a  Hearing  Board  at  the 
hearings  and  to  take  testimony  from  all 
interested  groups.  The  Board,  composed 
of  a  citizen  from  each  of  the  six 
member  counties,  plus  a  seventh 
member  from  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
will  review  the  Study,  hear  the  opinions 
and  concerns  of  the  citizens,  and  submit 
their  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 


To  reach  the  citizens  in  the  Central 
Florida  region,  the  East  Central  Florida 
Regional  Planning  Council  (Winter  Park) 
has  been  conducting  a  series  of  hearings 
in  various  towns  in  the  region,  to 
acquaint  the  citizens  with  the  Council 
and  find  out  what  they  feel  should  be 
done. 

The  meetings  proved  to  be  a  learning 
experience  for  the  Council,  showing  the 
importance  of  reaching  more  people  and 
giving  them  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
Council's  role  in  helping  the  citizens  in 
the  region  shape  the  future  of  the  area. 

Great  concern  has  been  shown  for 
developing  improved  sewage  treatment 
faciUties  and  expanding  open  space  and 
recreation  programs.  The  public  has 
urged  the  Council  to  work  toward: 

•  Orderly  growth  and  development 

•  The  preservation  of  water  recharge 
areas 

•  Solutions  to  noise  pollution 

•  Mass  transit  systems  oriented  to 
the  user 

•  A  multi-jurisdictional  approach  to 
housing  and  planning  and  the  protection 
of  existing  residential  areas  against  dep- 
redation. 

•  Development  of  fire  protection 
policies  for  appropriate  areas  of  the 
county. 

With  this  input  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  tailor  the  Council's  work 
program  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the 
citizens. 


The  Lower  Anthracite  Regional 
Economic  Development  Organization 
(Shamokin,  Pennsylvania)  held  a  semi- 
nar on  solid  waste  disposal  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  region  about  the 
methods  and  management  of  disposing 
of   solid    waste    in   strip   mines.    This 


helped  the  people  of  the  region 
better  understand  LAREDO'S  proposed 
solid  waste  disposal  plans. 


Questionnaire  Surveys 

The  questionnaire  method  for  in- 
volving citizens  in  regional  affairs  is  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  including  goal 
setting,  problem  identificafion,  setting 
of  priorities  and  identification  of  solu- 
tions to  problems.  This  method  is 
especially  useful  when  participants  are 
busy  or  have  difficulty  attending  meet- 
ings or  as  a  supplement  to  other 
techniques. 

The  Regional  Planning  Council 
(Baltimore,  Maryland)  uses  its  news- 
letter to  solicit  reader  response  by 
means  of  a  postage-paid  return  card. 
The  citizens'  opinions  are  tabulated  and 
published  and  sent  both  to  planners  and 
the  general  public.  The  same  technique 
was  also  used  in  other  pubhcations.  In 
addition,  the  Council  uses  regular 
weekly  radio  shows  to  soUcit  citizen 
response  and  viewpoints.  Whenever 
possible,  the  citizens'  comments  are 
taped  and  broadcast,  as  well  as  recorded 
for  the  use  of  regional  and  local 
planners. 


The  Association  of  Central 
Oklahoma  Governments  (Oklahoma 
City)  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  various 
governmental  officials  and  citizens  in 
order  to  ascertain  local  attitudes  toward 
growth,  land  use  planning  practices  and 
urban  development.  The  results  are  to 
be  used  in  the  development  of  a  regional 
land  use  plan  for  the  ACOG  region. 


The  San  Diego  County  Comprehen- 
sive Planning  Organization  (San  Diego, 
California)  conducted  an  Attitude  Sur- 
vey of  the  citizens  of  the  region.  The 
topics  for  investigation  in  the  survey 
were  selected  because  they  were  under 
study  in  the  CPO  work  program  as 
important  planning  issues.  In  addition, 
the  survey  explored  a  variety  of  issues  in 
some  depth  and  has  provided  ideas 
about  the  perceived  trade-off  between 
choices. 


The  Dane  County  Regional  Planning 
Commission  (Madison,  Wisconsin)  has 
undertaken  efforts   to  involve  citizens 

Continued  on  page  23 
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HEALTH,  Continued  from  page  II 
Innovative  Projects 

In  addition  to  comprehensive  health 
planning,  regional  councils  are  involved 
in  many  innovative  and  action-oriented 
health  programs. 

•  A  health  resources  inventory  is 
being  performed  by  the  Central  New 
Hampshire  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion (Bow,  New  Hampshire)  under 
contract  with  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Office, 
to  determine  the  need  for  an  on-going 
health  planning  function  in  the  Concord 
area.  This  is  the  first  such  contract  to  a 
regional  planning  commission  in  the 
state  and  will  result  in  a  health  system 
inventory  and  analysis  of  agencies, 
services  and  consumer-provider  relation- 
ships. A  series  of  public  hearings  with 
low    income    groups,    providers    and 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT, 

Continued  from  page  14 

the  preparation  of  a  report  on  potential 
recreation  facilities.  The  report  calls  for 
increasing  facilities  along  the  ocean 
highway,  the  preservation  of  many 
ancient  live  oaks,  controlling  the  loca- 
tion of  mobile  homes,  and  the  creation 
of  new  parks  and  publicizing  of  existing 
ones.  Recommendations  also  include 
the  preservation  of  the  intercoastal 
waterway  as  a  national  waterway  park, 
development  of  erosion  abatement 
measures,  enforcement  of  pollution 
control  regulations,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  off-shore  fishing  charter 
service. 


A  new  innovation  in  tourism  pro- 
motion is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Mountainland  Association  of  Govern- 
ments in  Heber  City,  Utah.  The  Moun- 
tainland TraveUng  Showcase,  a  24-foot 
trailer,  tours  Northern  and  Southern 
California  presenting  a  four  season 
audio-visual  sketch  of  Utah's  mountain- 
land  region.  The  Traveling  Showcase 
opens  into  a  display  area  of  30  feet  long 
and  16  feet  deep.  The  panels,  depicting 
Mountainland's  scenery  and  attractions, 
guide  visitors  through  a  mini-tour  of 
Utah.  The  exhibit,  averaging  more  than 
2000  visitors  a  day,  is  financed  directly 
from  a  1.5  percent  room  tax  levied 
through  hotels  and  motels  in  the  Utah 
district. 


service  organizations  is  planned  to  sup- 
plement interview  and  research  efforts. 
Recommendations  will  emphasize 
action-oriented  priorities  in  the  short 
run  and  detail  the  degree  of  need  for 
refined  relationships  and  instituional 
structures. 

•  The  Middle  Flint  Area  Plarming 
and  Development  Commission  (Ellaville, 
Georgia)  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
initiation  of  projects  by  several  counties 
to  establish  training/day  care  centers  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  The  centers 
would  be  available  to  the  parents  of 
mentally  retarded  children  at  no  cost. 
The  schools  would  operate  year  round, 
six  hours  each  day,  and  provide  a  hot 
meal  and  free  bus  service  to  the 
participants.  The  Area  Commission  is 
now  assisting  the  local  health  depart- 
ments in  developing  public  interest  in 
the  centers. 

•  The  Centre  Region  Council  of 
Governments  (State  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania) has  set  up  a  program  of  Emer- 
gency Medical  Service.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  a  doctor  to  be  on 
call  24  hours  a  day,  so  that  a  resident  or 
visitor  to  the  region  can  call  one  number 
and  receive  immediate  medical 
assistance. 

•  The  Isothermal  Planning  and 
Development  Commission  (Ruther- 
fordton,  North  Carolina)  aided  and 
assisted  in  the  expansion  of  the  region's 
Health  Council  from  a  four  to  a  14- 
county  organization,  covering  all  counties 
in  the  region.  The  four-county  health 
council  had  been  in  existence  since  1968. 
In  May  of  1970  the  Governor  designated 
17  multi-county  planning  districts  for 
the  state,  and  the  lines  of  the  four- 
county  health  council  did  not  conform 
to  the  established  sub-state  districts.  To 
avoid  the  possibility  of  one  county 
being  deleted  from  the  health  council, 
the  Commission  took  the  position  that 
the  health  council  should  be  expanded 
to  include  two  other  counties  in  the 
region.  At  the  same  time,  groups  were 
actively  involved  in  trying  to  have  the 
health  council  expanded  to  still  another 
district,  north  of  the  old  health  council 
area.  The  question  was  resolved  that  the 
health  council  would  be  a  14-county 
council  (covering  three  sub-state 
districts)  with  a  sub-area  council  in  each 
district. 

The  Commission  then  took  the  lead 
in  establishing  the  sub-area  council  for 
tlie  Isothermal  counties.  The  Commis- 
sion supports  the  health  council, 
provides     various     services,     houses    a 


planner  and  assists  with  planning  and 
project  developments. 

•  The  Chattanooga  Area  Regional 
Council  of  Governments  (Tennessee), 
the  Georgia-Tennessee  Regional  Health 
Commission  (G-TRHC)  and  the  South- 
east Tennessee  Development  District 
(Jackson)  are  working  with  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  toward  a  district- 
wide  system  of  using  ambulances 
designed  to  meet  the  safety  standards  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  State  of  Tennessee  has  aJso  set  its 
own  standards  for  emergency  medical 
services,  including  regulation  of  vehicles 
and  training  and  Ucensing  of  staff. 

•  The  Sequatchie  Valley  Planning 
and  Development  Agency  (South  Pitts- 
burg, Tennessee)  with  assistance  from 
the  G-TRHC  has  prepared  an  applica- 
tion for  an  emergency  medical  project 
to  start  in  Marion  County  and  extend 
service  to  the  two  adjacent  counties  of 
Grundy  and  Sequatchie.  Services  will  be 
further  extended  into  Bledsoe  and  Rhea 
counties  during  the  second  and  third 
years.  This  project  also  requests  funds 
for  modem  equipment  and  training  of 
personnel. 

The  SETDD  is  attempting  to  coordi- 
nate these  sub-networks  into  an  area- 
wide  emergency  medical  service  system 
and  create  a  position  of  highway  safety 
planner  with  the  responsibility  of  tying 
together  the  pieces  of  the  areawide 
system. 

•  The  Buckeye  Hills-Hocking  Valley 
Regional  Development  District 
(Marietta,  Ohio)  is  assisting  in  the 
planning  and  financing  of  a  satellite 
health  cUnic  in  one  of  its  member 
counties.  The  new  facility  will  utilize 
existing  county  health  personnel  and 
some  staff  from  a  nearby  hospital  to 
provide  outpatient,  emergency,  preven- 
tive and  clinical  services.  Accounting, 
provision  of  suppUes  and  administrative 
services  will  be  handled  through  the  use 
of  micro-wave  television  communica- 
tion. The  chnic  is  expected  to  cost 
$600,000. 

•  Through  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  the  Alamo  Area  Council  of  Govern- 
ments (San  Antonio,  Texas),  military 
and  other  federal  officials,  the  Alamo 
region  now  has  a  MAST  program- 
Military  Assistance  for  Safety  and 
Traffic.  In  the  first  two  years  of  its 
existence,  the  MAST  hehcopter  ambu- 
lance flew  more  than  500  life-saving 
missions  involving  more  than  600 
patients  witliin  a  100-mile  radius  of  San 
Antonio. 
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tee  to  the  Council,  the  COG  has 
contributed  to  much  of  the  state  legis- 
lation now  in  force  and  closely  monitors 
legislation  in  the  air  pollution  control 
field,  making  specific  recommendations 
for  new  legislation  to  the  General 
Assembly. 
Water  Quality 

An  mterstate  approach  to  water 
quality  management  and  pollution 
control  has  been  brought  about  through 
commissions  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin.  The  Arrowhead  Regional 
Development  Commission  (Duluth, 
Minnesota)  and  the  Northwestern 
Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Commission  (Spooner)  are 
jointly  undertaking  a  project  to  develop 
a  water  quality  management  plan  for 
the  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  portions 
of  the  Lake  Superior  Basin. 

The  ARDC  is  functioning  as  the 
official  planning  agency  for  the  prep- 
aration of  water  quahty  plans  in  the 
Arrowhead  region,  under  the  authority 
of  the  governor.  The  designation  of  the 
Commission  as  the  water  quality  plan- 
ning agency  will  insure  continued 
eligibility  of  communities  within  the 
region  to  receive  grants  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
waste  water  treatment  plants. 

The  NWRP&DC  will  function  as  the 
water  quality  planning  agency  in  North- 
west Wisconsin.  The  responsibility  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  coor- 
dination of  the  work  program  to  be 
conducted  in  each  of  the  sub-areas  will 
be  assumed  by  ARDC. 


A  massive  Water  Sampling  Project 
was  undertaken  by  the  Tampa  Bay 
Regional  Planning  Council  (St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida)  in  order  to  provide 
chemical  computer  data  to  determine 
the  long  and  short  range  effects  of 
sewage  discharges  into  the  Basin's 
waters.  The  data  will  also  be  used  to 
determine  the  effect  of  allowable 
discharges,  the  best  locations  of  new 
plants,  and  the  degree  of  treatment 
needed  for  existing  and  potential  new 
plants  to  maintain  the  water  quality 
standards  set  by  the  State  of  Florida. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  prohibitive  cost 
of  collecting  water  samples  throughout 
the  bay  area,  the  Council  sohcited 
citizen  volunteers  who  used  their  own 
boats  to  take  water  samples  in  a  one-day 
project.  This  was  the  first  project  of  its 
type  to  use  untrained  volunteers  and  to 


involve     almost     200     persons     from 
throughout  the  region. 


A  Regional  Water  Quality  and  Quan- 
tity Needs  Study  for  the  six-county 
region  was  developed  by  the  South 
Carolina  Appalachian  Regional  Planning 
and  Development  Commission  (Green- 
ville). The  study  provides  an  analysis 
of  needs  and  requirements  for  water  and 
sewer  developments  in  the  region,  and 
recommendations  related  to  the  water 
and  sewer  development.  The  study  is 
being  used  by  the  Commission  in  re- 
viewing requests  for  funds  and  coor- 
dinating waste  treatment  and  pollution 
control  activities  with  the  South 
Carolina  Pollution  Control   Authonty. 

Open  Space 

Approximately  60  percent  of  all 
regional  councils  are  involved  in  open 
space  programs.  Most  of  these  are 
receiving  HUD  "701"  planning  assis- 
tance and  have  included  open  space  as 
an  element  in  their  overall  compre- 
hensive plan.  Other  regional  councils  are 
also  involved  in  open  space  planning, 
particularly  in  connection  with  tourism 
or  recreation  programs. 

For  example,  a  part  of  the  Central 
Iowa  Regional  Planning  Commission's 
(Des  Monies)  Initial  Central  Iowa 
Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  is  a  system  of 
recreation  facihties  connected  by  links 
of  protected  open  space.  The  Regional 
Open  Space  System  (ROSS)  provides 
links  of  open  space  along  major  rivers 
and  streams,  which  vary  in  width  from 
50  feet  to  over  two  miles.  ROSS  not 
only  connects  the  region's  open  space 
recreation  facilities  to  each  other,  but 
also  serves  to  tie  the  area's  cities  and 
towns  together.  These  corridors  serve  to 
protect  a  potential  water  supply  and  to 
retard  the  erosion  of  land  adjacent  to 
rivers  and  streams. 

A  second  major  element  of  the 
Commission's  Initial  Recreation  Plan  is 
the  development  of  eight  major  regional 
recreation  areas  to  serve  the  residents  of 
Central  Iowa.  Three  of  the  areas  have 
already  been  completed  or  are  near 
completion. 


The  Southern  California  Association 
of  Governments  (Los  Angeles)  has 
developed  a  Capital  Improvement  Pro- 
gram (CIP)  which  involves  a  pilot  study 
in  the  Parks  and  Recreation/Open  Space 
area.   The   goal  of  the   program   is   to 


establish  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  the  many  jurisdictions  who 
program  public  facihties  within  the 
SCAG  region.  Tlie  CIP  is  designed  to 
include  participation  of  the  various 
units  of  government  in  a  coordinated 
review  and  analysis  of  facilities  being 
planned  for  the  next  five  years.  In 
conjunction  with  SCAG's  review  func- 
tion, the  CIP  will  make  it  possible  to 
determine  local,  federal  and  state  grant 
monies  needed  to  meet  the  demand  for 
these  facihties  and  services  within  the 
region. 


Open  space  planning  has  been  a 
major  program  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Governmental  Conference  (Seattle, 
Washington)  since  the  eariy  1960's.  In 
1965,  the  Conference  adopted  a 
33-volume  Regional  Open  Space  Plan, 
which  is  now  being  updated.  In  addition 
the  Conference  has  been  reviewing  local 
applications  for  federal  funding  of  open 
space  projects,  as  well  as  projects  that 
would  have  an  impact  on  open  space 
areas.  Based  on  regional  open  space 
needs  and  local  priorities,  the  Conf- 
erence is  also  developing  a  five-to-ten 
year  areawide  open  space  acquisifion 
and  development  program. 

Noise  Pollution 

Using  data  from  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  the  North  Central  Texas 
Council  of  Governments  (Dallas-Fort 
Worth)  has  produced  a  noise  contour 
map  deUneating  anticipated  noise  levels 
around  the  new  regional  airport.  This 
map,  disseminated  to  the  affected  cities, 
serves  as  a  guide  to  land  use  and 
development  adjacent  to  the  airport. 
Appended  to  the  map  is  an  explanation 
of  noise  zones  and  recommended  land 
uses  in  each. 


The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning 
Commission  (Chicago)  completed  a 
study  of  noise  around  O'Hare  Airport, 
which  was  one  of  four  studies  con- 
ducted at  major  jetports.  The  purpose 
of  the  study  was  to  examine  every 
possible  land  use  strategy  that  might  be 
employed  to  lessen  the  conflict  between 
urban  development  and  jet  aircraft 
noise.  The  study  was  designed  more  to 
result  in  recommendations  that  would 
help  to  prevent  noise  problems  around 
new  jetport  construction,  than  to  lower 
noise  around  existing  airports. 
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level  on  such  basic  areas  as  population, 
housing,  employment,  land  use  and 
transportation.  Utilizing  carefully  de- 
veloped techniques,  the  office  has  been 
able  to  convert  early  1970  Census 
computer  tapes  into  smaller  units  of 
geographic  census  data  and  made  it 
available  to  local  governments  months 
before  the  information  was  readily 
available  from  other  sources. 

To  further  its  activities,  the  office 
installed  a  teleprocessing  terminal  which 
permits  a  direct  tie-in  to  a  computer. 
This  allows  accessibility  to  a  computer, 
without  the  capital  outlay  that  would 
have  been  required  to  provide  the 
Council  with  such  expensive  and  so- 
phisticated equipment. 

CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION, 

Continued  from  page  20 
more  directly  in  regional  planning  activ- 
ities. A  major  goal  of  their  project  was 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  citizen 
concerns  so  that  plans  can  better  meet 
the  perceived  problems  and  that  mean- 
ingful goals  and  priorities  can  be  estab- 
lished. A  second  major  goal  was  to 
become  familiar  with  alternative  citizen 
survey  methods  so  that  future  citizen 
opinion  efforts  can  be  most  productive. 
The  opinions  of  citizens  are  being  used 
to  advise  the  Commission  of  existing 
community  concerns  and  priorities  for 
planning.  The  testing  of  alternative 
methods  for  obtaining  citizen  opinion 
included:  personal  interviews,  mail-in 
questionnaires,  and  nominal  group  com- 
munity meetings.  In  addition,  local 
community  newspapers  were  used  as  a 
resource  for  identifying  community 
concerns. 


To  find  out  what  citizens  feel  are 
priority  issues  in  the  region,  the  South 
Rorida  Regional  Planning  Council 
(Coral  Gables)  is  using  the  questionnaire 
survey  method.  The  findings  will  be 
translated  into  the  goals  and  objectives 
for  the  Council. 

The  questionnaire  consisted  of  ten 
"attitude"  questions,  dealing  with  re- 
gional issues,  along  with  a  profile  of  the 
respondents,  which  included  such  vari- 
ables as  age,  sex,  race,  occupation, 
education,  years  lived  in  Florida,  etc. 
The  tables  which  were  compiled  from 
the  responses  now  enable  the  Council  to 
analyze  each  of  the  attitude  questions 
used,  against  any  of  the  demographic 
variables. 


The  Genesee/Finger  Lakes  Regional 
Planning  Board  (Rochester,  New  York) 
is  also  operating  a  unique  computer- 
based  Regional  Information  System, 
which  contains  basic  data  about  the 
region  with  infinite  abiUties  to  manipu- 
late that  data.  The  system  is  comprised 
of  many  elements  including  a  time- 
sharing service  with  a  Chicago  com- 
puter, a  computerized  land  use  in- 
ventory and  a  computer  program  which 
will  evaluate  and  test  development  pro- 
posals. Over  700  categories  of  informa- 
tion on  subjects  ranging  from  public 
safety  to  housing  and  education  can  be 
made  accessible  for  the  various  counties 
in  the  region. 

In  addition,  a  Census  Data  Service  is 
being  developed  by  the  Puget  Sound 
Governmental  Conference  (Seattle, 
Washington)  which  will  provide  a  com- 
puterized mechanism  for  acquiring, 
processing  and  retrieving  data  required 
by  member  jurisdictions  and  the  Con- 
ference in  their  problem-solving  efforts. 
Locally  and  regionally-originated  data, 
such  as  building  permit  statistics,  school 
enrollments,  crime  rates,  health  statis- 
tics, and  employment  distributions,  wiU 
be  fed  into  the  mechanism  and  geo- 
graphically coded.  Local  census  data 
will  then  be  combined  to  compile  a 
detailed  package  of  information  about  a 
given  location.  As  the  system  becomes 
more  sophisticated,  information  about 
the  natural  systems  will  be  fed  into  it,  as 
well  as  data  about  social  values. 

Disaster  Assistance 

Regional  councils  also  provide 
much-needed  assistance  to  member 
governments  in  times  of  disaster.  For 
example,  the  Coastal  Bend  Council  of 
Governments  (Corpus  Christi,  Texas) 
initiated  a  regional  disaster  preparedness 
planning  program,  shortly  after 
Hurricane  Celia  struck  the  Coastal  Bend 
region  in  1970.  Since  that  time,  another 
hurricane  has  swept  the  region,  causing 
severe  flooding  in  many  communities 
and  rural  areas. 

The  two  storms  presented  a  typical 
natural  disaster  and  emergency  situation 
which  in  all  likelihood  will  occur  in  the 
region  many  times  again.  For  this  reason 
the  COG  undertook  a  preparedness 
planning  program  to  support  inter- 
governmental assistance  in  times  of 
emergency.  Attention  was  focused  on 
improving  the  region's  emergency 
communications  capability.  Other 
concerns  included  intergovernmental 
cooperation,  information  exchange, 
strengthening   of  building  codes,  dev- 


elopment of  techniques  to  protect  resi- 
dents of  low-lying  areas  from  riverine 
and  tidal  flooding,  and  coordination  of 
services  for  natural  disaster  victims. 

An  interest  in  Hood  protection  meas- 
ures arose  during  this  project,  when 
the  COG  discovered  problems  of  in- 
surance cancellations  in  disaster-prone 
areas.  The  Council  was  instrumental  in 
directing  this  problem  to  the  attention 
of  Texas  legislators,  and  a  biU  was 
passed  establishing  a  disaster  insurance 
pool. 

The  North  Central  Alabama  Regional 
Council  of  Governments  (Decatur),  in 
cooperation  with  the  Muscle  Shoals 
Council  of  Local  Governments  (Muscle 
Shoals,  Alabama)  and  the  Top  of 
Alabama  Regional  Council  of 
Governments  (Huntsville),  are  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  Mutual  Assist- 
ance Disaster  Plan  for  the  thirteen 
North  Alabama  counties. 

The  North  Alabama  Mutual  Assi- 
stance Disaster  Plan  is  being  financed  by 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  as  a  demon- 
stration project.  If  this  project  is  suc- 
cessful, it  is  anticipated  that  a  nation- 
wide program  for  the  development  of 
areawide  Mutual  Assistance  Disaster 
Plans  will  be  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Grant-in-Aid  programs  in  the  area  of 
planning. 

The  areawide  plan  is  designed  to 
provide  mutual  assistance  between  local 
units  of  governments  during  times  of 
disaster,  such  as  floods,  tornados,  etc. 
The  types  of  probable  disasters,  the 
materials,  manpower  and  resources 
available,  a  communications  network, 
and  an  action  program  for  mobilization 
for  natural,  man-made  and  wartime 
disasters  will  be  major  elements  featured 
in  this  proposed  plan.  The  three  COG's 
are  completing  the  study  design  for  the 
Mutual  Assistance  Plan,  and  anticipate 
additional  funding  from  the  Office  of 
Civil  Defense  for  its  development. 

In  Febraury  of  1971,  seven  Missi- 
ssippi Delta  communities  were  victims 
of  a  tornado  disaster.  Homes  and 
community  and  public  facilities  were 
destoryed.  The  South  Delta  Economic 
Development  District  (Greenville,  Missi- 
ssippi), in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  has  assumed  the  primary 
responsibihty  for  the  management  of 
disaster  housing  units  since  the  storm. 
The  District  has  also  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  preparing  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  redevelopment  of  five  of 
the  communities,  under  HUD  disaster 
planning  funds. 
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miles  from  the  original  was  chosen.  The 
latter  site  is  well  served  by  the  metro- 
politan highway  system,  and  its  internal 
vehicular  circulation  and  parking  system 
meets  high  standards. 

•  A  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District  in  Texas  proposed  a  multi- 
purpose watershed  improvement  project 
for  the  Old  River  Watershed.  This 
project  will  cover  about  110,000  acres 
and  run  south  from  State  Highway  21 
along  the  west  side  of  the  Brazos  River 
as  far  south  as  the  Burleson-Washington 
County  line.  Among  other  things,  the 
project  is  scheduled  to  include  1 7  water 
retardation  structures,  55  miles  of 
channel  improvements,  and  numerous 
public  and  private  land  improvement 
projects.  The  Texas  State  Highway 
Department,  which  is  planning  a  high- 
way through  this  area,  was  one  of  the 
agencies  to  receive  an  "early  warning 
notification"  from  the  Central  Texas 
Council  of  Governments.  Ultimately, 
this  watershed  project  will  cost  $6.5  to 
$7  million,  and  it  is  estimated  that  close 
to  $1  million  will  be  saved  by  the 
involvement  of  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment By  getting  involved  in  both 
the  general  and  detailed  design  of  the  17 
water  retardation  structures  mentioned 
above  and  facilitated  by  the  A-95 
process,  it  wilt  be  able  to  save  on 
highway  bridge  structures. 

•  A  new  town  development 
(Ransom  Oaks)  is  proposed  for 
Amhent,  New  York,  to  be  built  with 
the  assistance  of  HUD's  Title  FV  New 
Communities  program.  The  develop- 
ment will  eventually  have  22,500  people 
and  1,600  acres.  It  will  consist  of  single- 
and  multi-family  housing  and  various 
commercial  and  public  facilities.  It  will 
also  probably  use  up  to  30  HUD 
supplemental  programs  under  new 
towns  legislation. 

The  initial  proposal  came  in  during 
the  "early  warning"  stage,  and  the  Erie 
and  Niagara  Counties  Regional  Plaiming 
Board  arranged  for  a  convention-type 
meeting  between  the  applicant,  the 
clearinghouse  and  all  public  and  private 
parties  in  the  Greater  Buffalo  area  who 
might  be  affected  by  the  new  town. 
This  meeting  served  to  initially  identify 
individuals  and  groups  that  needed  to  be 
involved,  as  well  as  issues  that  would 
surface  during  later  meetings.  Local  and 
state  officials,  bankers,  fair  housing  and 
minority  groups,  the  developer,  and 
clearinghouse    personnel    attended    the 


meeting.  The  developer,  in  concert  with 
the  clearinghouse,  has  held  numerous 
follow-up  meetings  with  groups  and 
individuals  present  at  the  initial  meet- 
ing. Also,  when  the  developer  applies 
for  supplementary  funds,  he  will  again 
go  through  the  clearinghouse;  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  these  latter  reviews  will 
move  smoothly  because  of  the  excellent 
relationships  built  up  with  the  clearing- 
house and  other  interested  parties. 


Because  of  the 
mechanism,  this  project  has  been  speed- 
ed up  by  several  months;  and  numerous 
problems  have  been  avoided  during  the 
earliest  stages  of  development,  thus 
avoiding  added  cost  and  delay  at  a  later 
date.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  received  a  letter  from  the 
developer  expressing  appreciation  for 
the  benefits  his  project  has  derived  from 
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Regional  councils  are  aiding  in  the 
reorganization  of  CAMPS  through  head- 
ing areawide  committees  on  restructur- 
ing the  program.  In  addition,  some 
councils  are  receiving  funds  to  hire  staff 
to  coordinate  manpower  programs  for 
their  areas  and  to  facilitate  CAMPS 
reorganization. 

The  South  East  Texas  Regional 
Planning  Commission  (Beaumont)  is 
involved  in  such  a  program.  The  Com- 
mission has  received  a  grant  from  the 
City  of  Beaumont  to  undertake  a 
program  to  meet  manpower  needs  over 
a  two-county  area.  The  North  Central 
Texas  Council  of  Governments  (Arling- 
ton) is  also  involved  in  a  similar 
program.  The  Council  received  man- 
power funds  through  the  Cities  of  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth  to  oversee  manpower 
activities  over  a  19-county  area. 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Act  of  1970, 
states  and  local  governments  receive 
modified  block  grants  for  improving 
personnel  administration  and  training 
programs.  The  Act  also  sets  up  an 
intergovernmental  personnel  exchange 
program.    Within   the   Act   and   in   the 


program  guidelines,  there  is  a  strong 
emphasis  on  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion ir  the  utilization  of  the  IPA  grant 
program. 

Under  the  IPA  program,  the  East 
Alabama  Regional  Plannmg  and  Devel- 
opment Commission  (Anniston)  will  be 
holding  a  series  of  six  four-hour  semi- 
nars for  county  and  municipal 
employees.  These  seminars  will  include 
job  classifications,  recruiting  and  select- 
ing, and  wage  and  salaries.  In  the  fall  a 
similar  series  of  seminars  will  be  held  for 
the  newly  elected  officials. 

The  Central  Savannah  River  Area 
Planning  and  Development  Commission 
(Augusta,  Georgia)  is  just  beginning  its 
program,  which  will  include  seven 
governmental  units  the  first  year.  The 
program  is  designed  so  that  it  can  be 
continued  with  local  funds  or  money 
from  other  sources  and  will  include  such 
elements  as  developing  job  description 
manuals  and  pay  plans. 

The  Valley  Council  of  Governments 
(Ansonia,  Connecticut)  has  created  a 
general  application  form  and  job  evalua- 
tion form  for  all  four  communities  in 
the  region.  The  COG  has  also  created 
personnel  ordinances  for  two  of  the 
communities  and  developed  a  merit 
system  for  personnel  hiring. 
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Appendix  D 

Exhibit  C — ^A  System  foe  Manual  Evaluation  of  Case  Processing  in  the 
Prosecutor's   Office 

( Executive  Director,  Joan  E.  Jacoby,  The  National  Center  for  Prosecution 
Management,  1900  L  Street,  Suite  701,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.) 

The  National  Center  for  Prosecution  Management  is  supported  by  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Justice  funds. 

The  materials  in  this  study  do  not  necessarily  reflect  or  represent  the  views  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  United  States  Department  of 
Justice. 

This  report  was  prepared  under  LEAA  Grant  No.  71-DF-1093. 

I.  introduction  :  case  evaluation  in  the  prosecutor's  office 

Regardless  of  its  size  or  its  caseload  demands,  the  prosecutor's  office,  through- 
out the  country,  is  involved  in  a  continuing  process  of  evaluating  the  cases  it 
must  handle,  establishing  priorities  among  them  and  allocating  time  and  re- 
sources in  light  of  those  priorities.  A  number  of  factors  are  invariably  inter- 
mingled in  the  process  of  determining  priorities:  The  legislative  intent,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  severity  of  sentence  attached  to  the  offense  in  the  penal  code ;  com- 
munity sentiment,  in  terms  of  how  the  local  public  views  the  relative  seriousness 
of  various  types  of  criminal  conduct ;  the  prosecutor's  professional  judgment  of 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  facts  and  law  of  the  case ;  his  ability  to 
secure  a  conviction ;  the  criminal  history  of  the  accused ;  the  degree  and  type 
of  loss  or  injury  to  the  victim ;  the  victim's  attitude ;  and,  finally,  a  good  deal  of 
common  sense. 

In  most  offices  throughout  the  country,  evaluating  cases  in  order  to  set  priori- 
ties among  them  generally  proceeds  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  an  adequate  enough 
approach  to  some  types  of  cases,^  but  one  that  has  shown  increasing  deficiencies 
as  to  the  demands  on  the  prosecutor  have  grown  in  disproportion  to  the  resources 
available  to  him. 

Many  prosecutors  have  adopted  early  case  screening  and  review  procedures, 
capturing  on  a  variety  of  forms  the  strengths  and  weaknesses,  urgency  and 
seriousness  of  the  cases  to  be  prosecuted.  These  forms  have  been  almost  univer- 
sally addressed  to  identification  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  each  case,  and 
while  they  may  record  vital  information  on,  for  example,  breaking  and  entering 
case  number  1,  they  do  not  reveal  how  case  number  1  stacks  up  against  breaking 
and  entering  cases  numbers  2  through  6  in  terms  of  relative  urgency  for 
prosecution. 

The  problem  of  identifying  relative  urgency  becomes  further  aggravated  when 
caseload  volume  mounts  and  where  each  case  cannot  have  the  individual  atten- 
tion of  the  same  assistant  prosecutor  throughout  its  processing  in  the  court 
system.  Particularly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the  case  of  lower  courts,  many 
prosecutors  have  had  to  assign  assistants  to  courtrooms  rather  than  to  cases; 
individual  case  preparation  is  difficult  to  achieve  for  all  cases ;  and  cases  will 
often  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  number  of  assistants  as  they  proceed  to  final 
disposition. 

What  is  lacking  is  a  scheme  for  the  overall  evaluation  of  the  quality  and  types 
of  cases  which  the  prosecutor  is  handling  within  his  office  and  a  systematic 
capability  to  differentiate  among  cases  in  terms  of  the  seriousness  of  offense, 


1  Obviously  no   prosecutor's  office  has  difficulty  distinguishing 
rem  a  simple  public  intoxication  offense,  or  in  ordering  priorities  bi 
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an  armed   robbery  case 
etween  the  two. 
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seriousness  of  the  offender  and  urgency  for  trial.  The  statutory  charge  itself  is 
often  inadequate  for  this  purpose,'  and  may  even  be  misleading ' 
*,,  KM.f  needed  is  an  evaluation  tool,  one  which  will  provide  the  prosecutor 
?^  ^^^I  *^  distinguish  his  cases  in  terms  of  their  relative  urgency  for  atten- 
:i?""  Y  J^  ^"^j?  ^  ^^^^  *^^  prosecutor  can  :  (1)  monitor  the  types  of  cases  flowing 
through  his  office  (a  particularly  helpful  aid  if  he  has  more  than  one  office)  • 
^  use  better  resource  allocation  in  the  assignment  of  trial  assistants  to  cases: 
{6)  improve  the  quality  of  justice  by  decreasing  the  possibility  of  prosecutor 
slip-ups  in  important  cases;  and  (4)  redefine  his  "success"  by  identifying  and 
publicizing  the  disposition  of  his  more  important  cases 

Such  an  evaluation  tool,  designed  by  the  National  Center  for  Prosecution  Man- 
agement to  be  employed  without  the  need  for  automatic  data  processing  support,^ 
IS  described  in  this  document.  oui/ptFi  v, 

II.    SYSTEM    CONCEPT 

In  general  terms  the  evaluation  system  attempts  to  discriminate  among  cases 
by  applying  three  broad  criteria:  (1)  "bad  guys";  (2)  "bad  crimes";  and  (3) 
the  probability  of  the  prosecutor's  securing  a  conviction. 

"Bad  guys"— or  the  evaluation  of  the  defendant— are  scaled  and  measured  by 
a  modification  of  Donald  Gottf  redson's  Base  Expectation  Score "  which  primarily 
focuses  on  such  items  as  the  number  of  prior  arrests  of  the  defendant,  the  length 
of  time  from  the  last  arrest  to  the  present  one,  the  type  of  first  arrest,  the  defend- 
ant's employment  status  and  community  ties  and  his  narcotics  involvement.' 

"Bad  crimes," — or  the  evaluation  of  the  seriousness  of  the  offense— are  scaled 
and  measured  by  a  modification  of  Sellin  and  Wolfgang's  Seriousness  Scale.^ 
This  scale  is  based  essentially  on  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  injury  or  property  loss  and  the  degree  and  type  of  narcotics 
involvement. 

The  probability  of  the  prosecution  winning  the  case  is  a  subjective  appraisal 
by  the  assistant  prosecutor  reviewing  the  case,  and  includes  such  factors  as :  ( 1 ) 
the  extent  of  physical  injury  or  property  loss;  (2)  the  relationship  between  the 
defendant  and  the  victim;  (3)  the  witness  availability  and  quality  of  expected 
testimony  (e.g.,  out  of  state,  reluctant,  expert,  garbled)  ;  (4)  constitutional  de- 
fects in  the  arrest,  identification,  interrogation,  etc.,  and  (5)  type  of  offense.  In 
sum,  it  reflects  the  prosecutor's  experience  and  expertise. 

Scaling  of  the  case  means  the  assigning  of  numbers  to  various  items  of  informa- 
tion. In  the  manual  system,  it  involves  scoring  the  case  on  the  basis  of  points  for : 
(1)  seriousness  of  the  offense;  (2)  seriousness  of  the  defendant;  and  (3)  the 
probability  of  convicted  by  trial  or  plea.  These  three  scores  are  then  summed  and 
weighted  by  an  equation  which  then  distinguishes  one  case  from  another  and 
ranks  them  by  order  of  importance  to  the  prosecutor. 


*  For  example,  If  a  daily  court  docket  lists  10  armed  robberies,  no  differentiation,  without 
an  In-depth  re-analysls  and  ranking  of  each  of  the  10,  can  be  made  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive seriousness  of  one  armed  robbery  versus  another. 

3  Given  the  fact  that  the  relative  seriousness  of  conduct  which  the  legislature  has  assigned 
In  its  penal  code  classifications  often  does  not  necessarily  reflect  prevailing  community 
standards,  many  offices  have  made  their  own  distinctions  In  disregard  of  statutory  classi- 
fications, discriminating  between,  for  example,  a  "true"  felony  and  a  "technical"  or  "statu- 
tory" felony. 

*  Such  a  tool  would  not  replace  the  analysis  of  the  unique  characteristics,  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  case,  which  would  generally  be  recorded  In  each  file  jacket.  What  it 
would  do  Is  provide  a  means  of  ranking  cases  relative  to  all  other  cases. 

6  A  similar  evaluation  system,  employing  computers.  Is  In  operation  In  the  United  States 
Attorney's  Office  In  Washington,  D.C.  For  information,  contact  the  National  Center  for 
Prosecution  Management.  „     .  .  .         .   ,  ^ 

«  Gottfredson,  D.  M.,  and  Ballard,  K.,  Jr.,  "Differences  in  Parole  Decisions  Associated 
With  Decision  Makers,"  Journal  of  Research  in  Crime  and  Delinquency,  July  1966. 

Gottfredson,  D.  M.,  and  Beverly,  R.  F.,  "Development  and  Operational  Use  of  Prediction 
Methods  of  Correctional  Work,"  Proceedings  of  Social  Statistics  Section  of  American 
Statistical  Association,  Washington,  D.C,  A.S.A.,  1962. 

Gottfredson.  D.  M.,  and  Bonds.  J.  A.,  A  Manual  for  Intake  Base  Expectancy  Scoring 
(Form  CDC-BEGIA),  Research  Division,  California  Department  of  Corrections,  Sacra- 
mento, California,  April  1,  1961.  ^      „ 

TThe  Gottfredson  score  was  based  primarily  on  past  convictions,  not  arrests.  Because 
criminal  history  (rap  sheet)  Information  tends  very  often  to  be  woefully  Incomplete  as  to 
dispositions  of  prior  arrests,  the  manual  system  here  has  been  necessarily  adjusted  to  re- 
flect past  arrest,  not  prior  conviction,  data.  .  „  ,.  »t       ir    i 

»  SelUn,  Thorsten  and  Wolfgang,  Marvin,  The  Measurement  of  Delinquency,  New  York, 
John  Wiley  and  Son,  1964. 
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in.    IMPLEMENTATION 

The  manual  system  has  been  designed  by  the  National  Center  for  Prosecution 
Management  for  widspread  use  by  prosecutors,  and  can  be  accommodated  to  fit 
the  particular  operating  procedures  and  structure  of  most  oflSces  with  little  dif- 
ficulty. The  ideal  implementation  involves  evaluating  all  cases  before  or  very 
shortly  after  the  defendant's  first  court  appearance.  In  jurisdictions  in  which  the 
prosecutor's  oflice  is  not  involved  with  cases  at  this  early  stage,  or  in  which  the 
defendant's  prior  arrest  record  is  not  available  until  a  later  stage,  the  point  in 
the  case's  processing  at  which  the  evaluation  takes  place  will  have  to  be  shifted. 
The  system  may  also  be  employed  on  a  selective  basis ;  consequently  those  prose- 
cutors who  handle  a  high  volume  of  routine  traflic  cases  need  not  include  them 
in  the  evaluation  system  if  they  prefer  not  to. 

The  description  which  follows  envisions  review  of  the  office's  cases  by  one  or 
a  few  assistants  at  an  early  stage  in  the  case's  processing,  but  at  a  time  when  the 
defendant's  prior  arrest  record  is  available. 

A  single  form  and  a  scoring  chart  are  used  in  the  manual  evaluation  system. 
The  form,  Offense  and  Defendant  Evaluation  sheet,*  is  completed  by  an  assistant 
prosecutor  at  the  earliest  point  at  which  the  office  screens  and  reviews  its  cases 
and  has  prior  arrest  history  available.^"  The  form  is  a  check-list  in  nature  and 
requires  entries  only  for  the  items  which  are  applicable  to  the  particular  case 
being  evaluated.  The  form  does  not  identify  the  numerical  weights  for  the  en- 
tries (these  are  contained  in  the  scoring  chart).  Consequently,  the  assistant 
prosecutor  need  not  bother  with  computing  scores ;  nor  is  he  biased  in  his  entries 
by  knowing  the  scoring  system. 

If  a  case  involves  multiple  defendants,  the  primary  defendant  and  the  most 
serious  elements  in  the  case  should  be  evaluated,  and  the  co-defendants  should 
receive  the  same  urgency  score  as  the  primary  defendant." 

Upon  completion  of  the  evaluation  sheet,  it  should  be  forwarded  to  an  indi- 
vidual (preferably  a  clerk  or  secretary)  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  calculator, 
computes  the  case's  composite  score  on  the  basis  of  the  procedures  and  formula 
outlined  in  the  scoring  chart.**  [The  scoring  procedure  has  also  been  designed 
alternatively  for  computation  without  the  use  of  a  calculator,"  but  this  is  more 
time  consuming  and  more  subject  to  error.] 

The  composite  score  is  then  entered  on  the  case  jacket  itself,  permitting  the 
case's  identification  within  a  ranking  of  all  cases  prior  to  a  particular  trial  date 
in  order  of  urgency  for  trial  preparation.  The  ranking  permits  special  attorney 
assignments  or  special  reporting  procedures  as  the  prosecutor  may  desire. 

IV.   EXPLANATION   OF   ATTACHMENTS 

A.  Offense  and  Defendant  Evaluation  Sheet  (Attachment  1) 

Most  of  the  captions  on  this  sheet,  completed  by  the  prosecutor  reviewing  the 

case,  are  self-explanatory.  It  should  'be  noted  that  for  all  items,  if  the  information 

is  unknovm  the  item  should  not  be  checked. 
1.  Offense  Evaluation  Data 
Concerning  item  7,  value  of  property  stolen,  it  should  be  noted  that  where  the 

property  has  been  recovered,  only  the  amount  of  the  damage  sustained  should 

be  checked.  If  the  property  has  not  been  recovered,  its  full  value  should  be 

entered." 


"Attachment  1. 


10  Cases  may  be  evaluated  solely  on  the  basis  of  offense  information,  which  would  give 
a  rough  ranking  according  to  the  criterion  alone.  If  this  single  criterion  scoring  is  all  that 
is  possible,  the  case's  score  would  simply  be  the  total  "crime"  score. 

"  If  the  prosecutor's  office  operates  on  a  one  defendant-one  case  concept,  each  defendant- 
case  may  be  separately  evaluated  and  scored. 

"Attachment  2. 

M  Attachment  3. 

"E.g.,  in  the  case  of  auto  theft,  where  the  vehicle  has  been  recovered,  only  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  damage  sustained  would  be  entered.  If  the  auto  were  recovered  undamaged, 
no  entry  would  be  made  for  item  7.  If  the  auto  was  not  recovered,  the  total  value  of  the 
car  would  be  checked. 
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Concerning  item  10,  arson  only,  an  entry  should  be  made  only  if  there  was  a 
high  potential  of  injury  due  to  the  arson  or  attempted  arson.  This,  a  fire  bombing 
of  a  premise  wherein  the  icendiary  was  smothered  before  explosion  would  have 
a  high  potential  of  injury,  whereas  a  prankster's  fire  with  little  potential  for 
injury  would  not  be  checked. 

2.  Defendant  Evaluation  Data 

The  defendant  evaluation  data,  as  is  apparent,  relies  heavily  on  the  avail- 
ability of  the  defendant's  prior  arrest  record  or  rap  sheet.  Unless  the  rap  sheet  or 
some  similar  criminal  history  device  for  obtaining  this  information  is  available, 
the  importance  of  the  evaluation  will  be  minimized  and  it  will  result  in  dimin- 
ished scores. 

3.  Probability  of  Winning 

The  assistant  prosecutor's  subjective  evaluation  is  entered  as  a  percentage  of 
100%  (e.g.  75%,  55%)  in  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  sheet. 

B.  Scoring  chart  and  procedures  using  calculator  (attachment  2) 

The  scoring  chart  lists  the  numerical  weights  which  the  clerk  applies  to  each 
entry  that  the  prosecutor  has  checked  on  the  Offense  and  Defendant  Evaluation 
Sheet.  The  weights  are  totalled  separately  for  offense  evaluation  data  ("crime 
score")  and  defendant  evaluation  ( "criminal  score" ) . 

The  crime  score,  criminal  score  and  probability  of  winning  are  then  applied 
to  the  formula  for  computing  weights  on  the  last  page  of  attachment  2.  The  final 
score  is  the  urgeny  score  for  the  case. 

Once  experience  is  gained  in  score  computation,  the  clerk  using  a  calculator 
rarely  requires  more  than  one  minute  per  case  in  computation. 

C.  Scoring  procedures  without  use  of  calculator  (attachment  3) 

It  is  possible  to  arrive  at  composite  case  scores  without  us  using  a  calculator, 
but  the  process  is  far  more  laborious.  The  weights  assigned  to  each  entry  made  on 
the  Offense  and  Defendant  Evaluation  Sheet  are  the  same  as  those  employed 
when  a  calculator  is  available,  and  the  weights  are  similarly  totalled  separately 
for  offense  evaluation  data  ("crime  score")  and  defendant  evaluation  ("crimi- 
nal score" ) . 

The  probability  of  winning,  the  crime  score  and  the  criminal  score,  are  en- 
tered in  the  far  left  columns  of  the  Alternative  Computation  Chart  (attachment 
3).  Columns  D  through  K  of  the  chart  are  entered  progressively  according  to  the 
instructions  for  each  column.  To  the  number  entered  in  column  K,  a  constant  of 
25  is  added  to  prevent  a  negative  score.  This  final  figure  is  the  composite  score 
of  the  case  to  be  entered  on  the  case  jacket. 

V.    REMARKS    AND    CONCLUSION 

The  score  assigned  to  each  case  reflects  the  initial  evaluation  of  the  case.  Ob- 
viously, as  the  case  ages  in  terms  of  the  number  of  trial  continuances  its  urgency 
for  attention  increases :  testimony  dims,  identification  becomes  more  difficult, 
witnesses  fail  to  appear.  Hence,  theoretically  an  aging  factor  should  be  built  into 
the  evaluation  system.  This  can  be  and  is  done  when  the  evaluation  system  is 
automated,  but  it  is  not  practicable  in  a  manual  system. 

The  priorities  of  one  prosecutor  for  getting  a  case  to  trial  may  vary  signifi- 
cantly from  those  of  another.  This  may  be  due  to  any  number  of  reasons,  ranging 
from  personal  interest  to  refiection  of  local  community  standards.  One  of  the 
most  important  values  of  the  manual  evaluation  system  is  that  it  can  be  changed 
to  reflect  office  priorities  either  now  or  over  time. 

The  National  Center  for  Prosecution  Management  will  be  released  to  assist  in 
further  explanation  and  in  implementation,  as  well  as  modification,  of  this  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  prosecutor's  offices. 

Attachments. 
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Attachment  1 


NATIONAL  CENTER  FOP  PROSECUTION  MANAGEMENT 
Offense  and  Defendant  Evaluation  Sheet 


"Difi" 

ndantT"Name  (Last,  first,  middle)  " 

P# 

1 

Court  Case  # 

I.   Offense  Evaluation  Data 

II.  Defendant  Evaluation 

Item 

Ans. 

Item 

Ans. 

1. 

No.  of  victims  of  bodily  harm: 

XXX 

12 

Arrested  in  past  5  years 

Yes 

a.  Receiving  irinor  injuries 

(List  years  of  last  3  arrests 
Use  last  2  digits  only; 
e.g.,  56,  60,  70) 

b.  Treated  and  released 

c.  Hospitalized 

d.  Killed 

13 

No.  of  previous  arrests  (excl. 
drunk  or  disorderly) 

Mo.  of  victims  of  stx 
crimes  : 

[xxx- 
xxx 

14 

No.  of  previous  arrests  for 
crimes  against  person 

a.  Forcible  sex. Intercourse 

b.  Other  sexual  assault 

lb 

First  arrest  auto  theft 

c.  Intimidation  by  weapon 

16 

Indication  of  opiate  use 

at  time 

Yes 

Victim  a  law  officer 

Yes 

3. 

vr 

Indication  of  alcohol  use.... 

Yes- 

No.  of  persons  intimidated 
(non-sex) : 

XXX 
XXX 
XXX 

18 

Alias  ever  used 

Yes 

4. 

15 

Was  present  (or  last)  job  held 
for  less  than  6  mos 

Yes 

a.  Physical  or  verbal  only 

^u 

Defendant  employed.. 

b.  By  weapon 

21 

Time  residing  in  area: 

KXXXXXX 

No.  of  premises  forcibly 
entered 

5. 

a.  Less  than  1  year 

6. 

No.  of  motor  vehicles  stolen 

7. 

$  value  of  proper  stolen 
(damage  only,  if  recovered): 

XXX 
XXX 
XXX 

a.  41  -  10 

d .  Unknown 

b.  $11  -  250 

c.  $251  -  2,060 

22 

Aider  or  abettor  only 

|Yes 

d.  $2,001  -  9,000 

e.  $9,001  -  30,000 

2i 

Presently  on  conditional 
release: 

XXXXXXX 

f.  $36,600  -  66,000 

q.  $80,001  and  up  

a.  Bail 

1 

'OSS 

Sei: 

8. 

Narcotics  (in  this  case) : 

b .  Probation 

c .  Parole 

Hallucinogen 

d .  Unknown 

c.  Heroin/PIC,  or 
other  opiate 

Pros,  name  and  date 

Type  of  crime  consensual 
(prostitution  or  solicit 

Yes 

10 

Arson  only  -  high  potential 
for  iniury 

Yes 

11 

Possess  a  weapon  at  event: 

xxxxxx 

PROBABILITY  OF  WINNING | 

a.  Gun/PPW 

lYes 

b.  Knife/other 

Ives 

Total  Crime  Score 


Total  Criminal  Score 


[Attachment  2] 

National  Center  foe  Prosecution  Management 

Scoring  Chart  and  Procedures  for  a  Manual  Evaluation  System  for  Case  Proc- 
essing [Employing  a  Calculator]  (employed  for  scoring  made  on  Form  1) 

The  following  procedures  must  be  followed  in  arriving  at  scores  for  : 
I.  Offense  Evaluation  Data,  and 
II.  Defendant  Evaluation  Data. 
Note:  Only  those  items  on  Form  1,  the  Offense  and  Defendant  Evaluation 
Sheet,  in  which  the  prosecutor  has  made  an  entry  are  to  be  scored. 

(n=the  number  entered  by  the  prosecutor  on  the  corresponding  line  on  Form  1) 
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I.  OFFENSE  EVALUATION  DATA 


Compute  Total 


1.  Number  of  victims  of  bodily  harm: 

A.  Receiving  minor  injuries.  If  entry  made  by  prosecutor,  multiply  the  number    1  X  n  = 

entered  by  1. 

B.  Treated  and  discharged.  If  entry  made  by  prosecutor,  multiply  the  number    4  X  n  = 

entered  by  4. 

C.  Hospitalized.  If  entry  made  by  prosecutor,  multiply  the  number  entered  by? 7  X  n  = 

D.  Killed.  If  entry  made  by  prosecutor,  multiply  the  number  entered  by  26 26  X  n  = 

2.  Number  of  victims  of  sexual  crimes: 

A.  Fofcible  sexual  intercourse.  If  entry  made  by  prosecutor,  multiply  number    10  X  n  = 

entered  by  10. 

B.  Other  sexual  assault.  If  entry  made  by  prosecutor,  multiply  number  entered    1  X  n  = 

by  1. 

C.  Intimidation  by  weapon.  If  entry  made  by  prosecutor,  multiply  number  entered    2  X  n  = 

by  2. 

3.  Victim  of  law  officer.  If  "yes"  is  checked,  add  the  number  3 3.0 

4.  Number  of  persons  intimidated  (nonsex): 

A.  Physical  or  verbal  only.  If  entry  made  by  prosecutor,  multiply  number  entered    2  X  n  = 

by  2. 

B.  By  weapon.  If  entry  made  by  prosecutor,  multiply  the  number  entered  by  4 4  X  n  = 

5.  Numberof  premises  forcibly  entered.  If  entry  made  by  prosecutor,  multiply  the  number    1  X  n  = 

entered  by  1. 

6.  Number  of  motor  vehicles  stolen.  If  entry  made  by  prosecutor,  multiply  the  number  en-    2  X  n  = 

tered  by  2. 

7.  Dollar  value  of  property  stolen  (damage  only,  if  recovered) : 

A.  $1-$10.  If  checked  by  prosecutor,  add  the  number  1 1.0 

B.  $ll-$250.  If  checked  by  prosecutor,  add  the  number  2 2.0 

C.  5251-$2,000.  If  checked  by  prosecutor,  add  the  number  3 3.0 

D.  $2,001-19,000.  If  checked  by  prosecutor,  add  the  number  4 4.0 

E.  $9,001-$30,000.  If  checked  by  prosecutor,  add  the  numbers 5.0 

F.  530,001-$80,000.  If  checked  by  prosecutor,  add  the  number  6 6.0 

G.  WO.OOO  and  up.  If  checked  by  prosecutor,  add  the  number? 7.0 

8.  Narcotics  (in  this  case): 

A.  Marijuana: 

If  checked  under  "Possess,"  add  1 •. 1.0 

If  checked  under  "Sell,"  add  6 - 6.0 

B.  Amphetamines,  barbituates,  hallucinogen: 

If  checked  under  "Possess,"  add  4 4.0 

If  checked  under  "Sell,"  add  9 9.0 

C.  Heroin/PIC  or  other  opiate: 

If  checked  under  "Possess,"  add  8 8.0 

If  checked  under  "Sell."  add  9 '. 9.0 

9.  Type  of  crime— consensual  (prostitution  or  solicitation.  If  "Yes"  ischekced,add  1 1.0 

10.  Arson  only— high  potential  for  injury.  If  "Yes"  is  checked,  add  3 3.0 

11.  Possess  a  weapon  at  event: 

A.  Gun/PPW.  If  checked  by  prosecutor,  add  5 5.0 

B.  Knife.  If  checked  by  prosecutor,  add  1 1.0 


II.  DEFENDANT  EVALUATION  DATA 


12.  Arrested  in  past  5  years.  If  checked  by  prosecutor,  add  10 10.0 

13.  Number  of  previous  arrests  (excluding  drunk  or  disorderly).  If  prosecutor  indicates  number  of  previous  5.0 

arrests  is  greater  than  1,  add  5.                                                                                                   ,  c  « 

14.  Number  of  previous  arrests  for  crime  against  person.  If  prosecutor  indicates  previous  arrests  equal  1  or  5.0 

more,  add  5. 

15.  First  arrest  was  for  auto  theft.  If  checked  by  prosecutor,  add  2.5 2. 5 

16.  Indication  of  opiate  use  at  anytime.  If  checked  by  prosecutor,  add  5 5.0 

17.  Indication  of  alcohol  abuse.  If  checked  by  prosecutor,  add  2.5.... 2.5 

18.  Alias  ever  used.  If  checked  by  the  prosecutor,  add  2.5 2.5 

19.  Was  present  (or  last)  job  held  for  less  than  6  months.  If  checked  by  prosecutor,  add  2.5 2. 5 


Add  items  1  through  11  and  enter  the  total  in  the  box  after  item  11  on  form  1.  This  is  the  "Crime"  score. 
Add  items  12  through  19  and  enter  the  total  in  the  box  in  lower  left  corner.  This  is  the  "Criminal"  score 
Items  20  through  23  are  not  scored. 
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FORMULA    FOB    COMPUTING    WEIGHTS 

Enter  in  the  equation  below  the  numerical  weights  for  probability  of  winning, 
crime  score  and  criminal  score  and  compute  the  equation.  (Note:  probability  of 
winning  should  be  computed  in  decimal  form.  e.g.  95% =.95) 

0.22  times  (  X  )  probability  of  winninff  times  (  X  )  crime  plus  (  +  ) 
0.09  times  (  X  )  probability  of  winning  times  (  X  )  criminal  plus  ( + ) 
0.94  minus  0.^  (  X )  probability  of  winning  minus  ( — ) 
0.027  times  (  X  )  criminal  plus  ( + )  25  equals  ( = ) 

CASE    SCORE 

Eliminate  the  decimal  point  and  enter  the  first  three  digits*  in  the  box  at  the 
top  right  corner  of  the  Offense  and  Defendant  Evaluation  Sheet  and  on  the  case 
jacket. 

Attachment  3 

alternative  scoring  procedures  for  use  without  assistance  of  calculator 

Note. — Use  the  scoring  chart  for  the  scoring  system  employing  a  calculator  for 
assigning  weights  to  each  entry  on  the  Offense  and  Evaluation  Sheet  and  total 
the  crime  score  and  criminal  score. 

Use  this  chart  in  place  of  the  formula  for  computing  weights  which  appears  in 
attachment  2. 

Enter  Calculate  Enter, 

total 

Proba-  score,' 

bilityof  Crim-  col- 

Case  win-     Crime        inal  umn 

number  ning      score      score     0.22XB      0.09XC      D+E  F-0.90      GXA    0.027XC       HXl   J+25.94 

ABC  D  EFGH  IJK 

1 -— 

2 

3 - - 

4 

I  Eliminate  decimal  point  and  enter  first  three  digits  in  Column  K  and  on  case  Jacket.  E.g.,  a  score  of  26.23  would  be 
written  as  263  in  Column  K  and  on  thejacket. 


*Hence  a  raw  score  computed  to  be  26.32  would  be  written  263  on  the  case  Jacket. 
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SNAPSHOT  -  SPIN  AROUND: 

A  TECHNIQUE  TO  MEASURE  CAPACITY  AND  OVERLOAD 

IN  A  PROSECUTOR'S  OFFICE 

INTRODUCTION  AND  BACKGROUND 

With  the  advent  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration in  1968  and  the  increasing  emphasis  upon  systems  analysis 
as  a  technique  for  problem  solving,  the  concept  of  criminal  jus- 
tice as  a  system  was  defined  and  accepted  by  not  only  the  Federal 
Government  but  by  the  components  of  state  and  local  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies.  By  now  the  systems  concept  of  criminal  justice 
has  been  utilized  to  describe  almost  every   problem  encountered 
within  the  criminal  justice  system. 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  systems  analysis  approach  has 
been  used  to  portray  and  measure  the  flow  of  either  persons  or 
cases  through  the  criminal  justice  system:  from  police  and  arrest, 
through  the  prosecution,  courts  and  finally  into  the  correctional 
areas.  At  this  time  in  1972,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a 
single  person  working  in  the  criminal  justice  system  who  has  not 
seen  such  flow  charts  delineating  the  entry  of  cases  into  each 
functional  area  and  the  exits  from  each  of  the  decision  making 
areas.  For  example,  the  number  of  arrests  are  shown  on  the  police 
level,  followed  by  the  number  of  cases  handled  by  the  courts  with 
the  resultant  disposition  noted,  and  so  forth.  Figure  1  is  one 
example  of  a  systems  description  of  a  criminal  process. 

While  this  flow  technique  is  valuable  and  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  the  operations  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
it  has  a  major  weakness.  It  does  not  pinpoint  those  areas  which 
cause  delay  within  the  system.  By  describing  only  the  flow  of 
cases  through  the  system,  the  ability  to  determine  areas  of  delay 
is  not  present. 

Indeed,  average  or  median  times  may  be  calculated  between 
the  functional  areas  and  within  the  areas  themselves.  However, 
this  time  calculation  does  not  necessarily  indicate  where  delays 
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occur.  The  calculation  does  not  reflect  whether  time  was  used 
in  waiting  or  in  processing.  Time  may  vary  according  to  the 
complexity  of  the  processing  step. 

For  example,  from  arrest  to  arraignment  may  consume  less 
than  24  hours  of  processing  time,  while  from  preliminary  hearing 
to  indictment  may  consume  up  to  weeks  or  even  months.  Hence, 
what  is  needed  is  a  definition  of  delay  which  can  be  interpreted 
by  the  prosecutor  or  a  court  official  in  a  meaningful  fashion. 

While  this  technique  has  been  developed  for  the  prosecutor, 
it  also  may  be  useful  to  the  judiciary.  The  National  Center  for 
Prosecution  Management's  belief  is  that  the  prosecutor  is  the 
fulcrum  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and,  hence,  the  most  valu- 
able source  of  information  regarding  prosecution  or  court  delay. 
He  has  a  vast  amount  of  discretionary  power  which  can  be  used 
wisely  or  not  at  all.  He  is  the  only  person  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  who  knows,  for  example,  why  police  arrests  were 
reduced  from  a  felony  to  a  misdemeanor;  why  additional  charges 
were  added  to  a  case,  or  why  the  case  was  disposed  of  prior  to  a 
court  appearance. 


The  prosecutor's  main  value,  therefore,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  sole  source  of  knowledge  about  the  processing 
and  handling  of  all  cases  in  the  criminal  justice  system  from  the 
time  after  arrest  through  case  disposition.  In  this  regard  the 
technique  developed  and  presented  in  this  report  is  directed  to 
the  prosecutor,  although  its  application  to  other  areas  of  crimi- 
nal justice  is  recognized  as  feasible. 

Attached  as  an  appendix  is  a  copy  of  the  report  submitted 
by  the  Denver,  Colorado  District  Attorney's  Office  describing 
their  procedures  and  results  in  implementing  the  Snapshot/Spin 
Around  technique  in  the  Denver  County  Court  (misdemeanor)  process. 

The  National  Center  for  Prosecution  Management  is  funded  by 
LEAA  through  the  National  District  Attorneys  Association,  National 
College  of  District  Attorneys,  and  Institute  for  Court  Management. 
The  primary  purpose  is  to  develop  new  techniques  and  principles 
for  improving  prosecution  management.  Hence,  this  technique  is 
the  result  of  the  work  performed  by  the  National  Center  for  Pro- 
secution Management  and  is  directly  applicable  to  all  prosecutors 
or  court  structures  throughout  the  United  States. 
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Snapshot  and  Spin-Around  Technique 

The  delay  which  this  technique  identifies  is  defined  as 
those  matters  scheduled  for  action  but  not  reached  within  each 
functional  or  processing  area.  Thus  if  10  matters  are  scheduled 
for  grand  jury  action  for  any  given  day  and  only  4  are  acted 
upon,  then  the  remaining  6  matters  have  been  delayed. 

With  this  definition,  the  concept  of  flow  charting  entries 
and  exits  was  modified  so  that  each  functional  area  within  the 
prosecutor's  jurisdiction  was  identified.  These  areas  include, 
for  example: 

1.  Initial  screening  -  the  point  at  which  the  police  bring 
the  arrest  report  and  case  to  the  prosecutor  and  the  prosecutor 
determines  what  charges  are  to  be  filed; 

2.  Arraignment  -  the  point  at  which  the  defendant  is  brought 
before  the  court  for  the  first  time  to  be  advised  of  his  rights, 
his  bail  set  and  sometimes  his  plea  taken; 

3.  Preliminary  hearing  -  the  point  at  which  the  defendant 
appears  with  defense  counsel  before  the  judge  and  the  judge  deter- 
mines whether  there  is  probable  cause  that  the  defendant  may  have 
committed  the  crime; 

4.  The  grand  jury  indictment  -  the  point  at  which  the  grand 
jury  hands  down  an  indictment; 

5.  Pre-trial  conference  -  the  point  after  indictment  at  which 
the  defendant,  defense  counsel,  prosecutor,  and  sometimes  judges 
determine  and  identify  the  type  of  trial  which  will  be  conducted, 
including  what  motions  will  be  made,  whether  a  plea  bargain  will 

be  obtained,  etc.,  and 

6.  The  actual  trial  -  the  point  at  which  the  defendant  is 
brought  before  the  court  for  a  trial  either  by  jury  or  by  the 
bench. 

This  is  only  a  simplified  description  of  those  functional  areas 
within  the  prosecutor's  jurisdiction 

Since  delay  has  been  defined  as  the  difference  between  matters 
scheduled  for  action  and  those  on  which  action  has  been  taken, 
the  measurement  of  the  flow  of  cases  through  the  system  could  not 
yield  this  information.  Instead  what  is  needed  is  a  snapshot  of 
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the  prosecution/court  system  and  its  scheduled  activities  in  each 
processing  area  over  a  period  of  time.  This  period  of  time  could 
range  from  a  week  in  high  volume  court  systems  or  perhaps  a  month 
in  low  volume  court  systems. 

The  snapshot  technique  merely  means  that  within  the  desig- 
nated period  of  time  all  matters  scheduled  within  the  processing 
areas  are  counted  and  all  dispositions  within  the  processing  areas 
are  recorded.  The  identification  of  the  number  of  cases  spinning 
around  within  each  processing  area  thereby  causing  system  delay 
can  be  made  quickly  and  simply.  For  example,  if  100  matters  were 
scheduled  within  a  week's  time  for  grand  jury  action  and  45  of  them 
were  not  disposed  of  within  that  week  then  a  45%  spin  around  rate 
is  occurring  in  the  grand  jury  area.  If  in  the  next  area  of  pre 
trial  conferences,  312  matters  were  scheduled  for  action  during 
the  week  and  295  matters  were  not  disposed  of  or  received  no 
action,  then  a  95%  spin  around  rate  can  be  computed.  Thus,  by 
computing  just  the  simple  proportion  of  the  number  of  matters 
scheduled  as  compared  to  the  number  of  matters  not  disposed  of, 
problem  areas  can  be  identified  quickly  and  simply. 

The  following  2  charts  represent  a  felony  processing  system 
in  a  large  metropolitan  prosecutor's  office.  They  have  been  sim- 
plified for  ease  of  understanding  so  that  all  dispositions  have 
been  grouped  together  regardless  of  type. 

The  first  chart  shows  the  matters  scheduled  and  handled  from 
arrest  through  preliminary  hearing.  The  second  represents  the 
process  from  grand  jury  to  trials. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  delay  problem  in  either  the 
complaint  room  or  at  arraignment.  However,  post-arraignment 
procedures  show  the  first  spin-arounds.  Of  the  1341  matters  sche- 
duled for  action  in  the  adult  post-arraignment  procedure  729  or 
54%  were  continued  without  any  action  being  taken  until  a  future 
date.  Post-arraignment  hearings  for  youth  showed  a  similarly 
high  percentage  of  cases  being  continued  without  action  (58%). 

Chart  two  further  illustrates  the  areas  where  delay  is  oc- 
curring. In  this  particular  case,  in  one  week,  522  matters  were 
scheduled  for  grand  jury  action,  199  or  38%  were  not  disposed  of 
by  any  means  but  were  continued  into  the  next  week's  workload. 
Pretrial  conference  which  should  potentially  speed  up  the  court 
process  showed  a  69%  spin-around  rate.  Finally,  an  87%  spin-around 
rate  was  occurring  at  the  trials  and  hearings  on  motions  level. 
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The  implementation  of  this  technique  is  simple  and  can  be 
tailored  to  existing  prosecutor  and  court  structures  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  merely  requires  collecting  data  for  a  pre- 
determined length  of  time  in  each  one  of  the  functional  areas  on 
the  number  of  matters  scheduled  within  that  time  period  and  the 
number  of  matters  on  which  no  action  was  taken.  With  this  tech- 
nique, the  prosecutor  or  the  court,  for  the  first  time,  has  a  tool 
which  identifies  those  areas  causing  him  the  most  delay. 

While  the  concept  of  the  snapshot-spin  around  technique  is 
basic  to  delay  identification,  additional  elements  need  to  be  col- 
lected in  order  to  determine  the  final  significance  of  the  actual 
delay.  The  first  is  the  average  length  of  time  cases  spend  in 
the  spin-around  area.  For  example,  if  the  average  delay  in  the 
grand  jury's  38%  spin-around  rate  is  two  weeks,  then  this  could 
be  a  potentially  more  serious  problem  than  the  69%  pre-trial  con- 
ference spin-around  rate  with  perhaps  an  average  delay  of  only 
one  day. 

The  second  element  which  must  be  added  in  order  to  effectively 
manage  a  prosecutor's  office  is  to  overlay  on  the  snapshot  the 
staffing  pattern  of  the  prosecutor's  office.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  staffing  in  certain  areas  could  be  modified  and  changed  (per- 
haps only  by  the  transfer  of  a  clerk  from  one  area  to  another) 
and  result  in  reducing  the  delay  time. 

The  Limitations  and  Value  of  the  Snapshot-Spin  Around  Technique 

It  should  be  clearly  noted  that  this  technique  does  not 
provide  any  answers  as  to  why  delays  occur.  It  only  identifies 
and  proportionally  distributes  the  spin-around  areas.  The  next 
step  for  the  prosecutor  or  the  court  personnel  is  to  study  those 
areas  causing  the  most  delay  and  to  determine  why  the  delay  is 
occurring.  The  delay  may  be  due  to  the  police  witnesses  not 
showing,  lack  of  defense  counsel  representation,  notification 
procedures,  understaffing,  lack  of  trial  capacity,  etc.  Iden- 
tifying the  reasons  for  the  delay  must  then  be  the  second  step 
after  the  snapshot  has  been  taken  if  program  improvement  is  to 
be  made. 

The  value  of  this  technique  lies  in  its  simplicity;  infor- 
mation is  collected  for  only  a  short  period  of  time;  it  is  not 
bound  by  any  prosecutor  or  court  constraints;  it  can  be  done  on 
a  manual  or  an  automated  basis;  and  it  quickly  identifies  areas 
of  delay.  Its  most  important  value  lies  in  its  ability  to  monitor 
and  evaluate  management  or  program  improvement.  For  example,  a 
prosecutor  identifies  a  significant  delay  area,  the  reason  why 
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the  spin-around  is  occurring,  and  then  develops  and  implements  a 
program  to  reduce  this  delay  time.  At  a  later  period  in  time,  he 
can  take  another  snapshot  to  determine  whether  his  program  improve- 
ment has  worked  or  failed.  If  it  failed,  he  first  of  all  knows 
it  and  then  can  respond  accordingly.  If  it  has  succeeded,  he  can 
measure  the  amount  of  success.  This  capability  for  monitoring 
and  evaluating  improvement  programs  by  taking  a  snapshot  at  any 
given  time,  tremendously  extends  the  power  of  monitoring  and 
program  evaluation. 

Another  value  of  this  technique  lies  in  its  potential  savings 
on  management  studies  and  the  performance  of  relevant  management 
improvement  projects.  All  too  often,  today,  consultant  money  and 
time  is  spent  on  studies  of  prosecutor's  offices  or  court  struc- 
tures with  the  final  product  an  unused  report.  This  technique 
permits  the  rational  expenditure  of  funds  on  problem  areas  with 
the  specific  measurable  goal  of  reducing  delay  within  certain  areas. 
It  moves  away  from  a  "study  report"  effort  into  a  program  develop- 
ment and  implementation  effort.  Certainly,  if  the  charts  in  this 
report  were  used  for  improvement  by  the  prosecutor  in  this  county, 
his  major  efforts  would  be  focused  on  the  reasons  for  delay  in  the 
trial  area  rather  than  the  arraignment  area  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  improvement  projects. 

Finally,  the  technique  provides  a  capability  for  fixing 
responsibility  for  delay  on  specific  components  within  justice 
system.  This  eliminates  the  age  old  problem  of  "scapegoating" 
whereby  one  component  blames  another  for  delay  which  usually  re- 
sults in  no  action  or  improvement  in  the  problem  area.  If  nothing 
else,  improvements  can  be  made  in  conmuni cation  and  cooperative 
improvement  programs. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  this  technique  provides  the  prosecutor  with 
an  additional  tool  by  which  he  can  rationally  manage  and  improve 
his  office  operations  both  on  a  professional  legal  level  and  on 
a  clerical  -  support  level.  The  ability  to  identify  those  func- 
tional areas  causing  delay  and  to  fix  responsibility  for  the  causes 
of  delay  are  clearly  apparent.  Not  only  can  the  technique  be  used 
for  program  and  management  improvement,  but  for  budget  justifi- 
cation, improved  police  and  courts  procedures,  and  improvement  in 
all  the  interfaces  between  the  various  components  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  As  a  tool  for  reducing  delay,  it  ultimately  must 
assist  in  defining  the  steps  necessary  for  improving  the  quality 
of  criminal  justice  throughout  the  United  States. 
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In  an  attempt  to  determine  how  cases  were  being  disposed  of 
and  where  there  were  lags  in  the  ultimate  disposition  of  a  case, 
we  instituted  a  snapshot  spin-around  study  in  our  state  misdemeanor 
court.  The  study  ran  for  two  weeks  beginning  September  11  and 
September  15.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  advise  you  of 
the  scope  of  our  study;  the  manner  in  which  we  gathered  the  data; 
and  the  results  of  that  study. 

The  scope  of  the  study  was  limited  to  cases  that  had  been 
filed  in  our  County  Court.  The  County  Court  handles  in  our  juris- 
diction all  state  misdemeanor  crimes  and  does  not  handle  any 
felonies.  The  majority  of  the  crimes  are  driving  under  the 
influence,  assault  and  battery,  petty  theft,  driving  under 
suspension,  possession  of  marijuana  misdemeanor  and  other  similar 
crimes. 

We  were  unable  to  begin  our  study  of  all  misdemeanor  arrests 
inasmuch  as  our  misdemeanors  are  often  filed  directly  by  the  Police 
Department,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  arrests  that  we  do  not 
know  of  nor  have  any  means  of  tracking  what  occurred  with  them. 
We,  therefore,  limited  the  scope  of  our  study  to  all  cases  that 
were  filed  in  County  Court.  We  then  attempted  to  determine  how 
many  cases  were  handled  in  that  two  week  period  of  time  and  trace 
what  happened  to  that  number  of  cases.  In  that  two  week  period  of 
time,  our  deputies  handled  1,145  cases.  It  was  our  hope  that  we 
could  determine  out  of  that  1,145  the  number  that  do  not  reach 
final  disposition  or  that  were  spinning  around  in  the  process  of 
being  continued  for  no  valid  reason. 
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To  accomplish  that  task,  we  first  held  a  meeting  of  all  the 
attorneys  in  our  County  Court  program.  A  brief  review  of  our 
court  structure  is  essential  to  understanding  the  manner  in  which 
we  collected  that  data.  We  have  four  full  time  County  Court  judges 
which  handle  misdemeanor  cases.  We  assign  one  attorney  to  each 
court  on  a  daily  basis.  That  attorney  handles  all  matters, 
including  arraignments,  motion  arguments,  hearings  and  trials. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  make  up  a  chart  which  we 
entitled  "Summary  of  Case  Disposition"  which  is  attached  at  the 
close  of  this  report.  The  sumnary  of  case  disposition  was  printed 
up  and  had  columns  for  every   potential  thing  that  could  occur  to 
a  case  when  it  comes  before  the  judge.  It  included  such  things  as 
whether  the  case  resulted  in  a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo;  if  the  case 
was  continued  by  the  defendant,  by  the  Court,  by  the  District 
Attorney,  or  if  the  case  was  reduced,  went  to  trial,  etc.,  etc. 
We  then  had  enough  of  these  blank  summary  of  case  disposition 
sheets  printed  so  that  on  a  daily  basis  each  deputy  took  the 
summary  of  case  disposition  chart  with  him  to  court.  At  the  close 
of  each  day,  he  indicated  on  that  chart  what  action  was  taken 
for  every  case  he  handled  during  the  day.  Each  of  the  deputies  in 
the  four  courts  did  this  from  September  5  until  September  22. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  turned  over  all  their  charts  to  my 
statistics  clerk.  She  then  totaled  each  of  the  columns  so  that 
we  could  find  out  what  occurred  with  the  total  1,145  cases  handled. 
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Following  those  totals,  we  prepared  the  snapshot  spin-around 
graph  depicting  those  areas  where  no  definitive  action  was  taken 
on  the  cases  in  court.  Attached  at  the  close  of  the  report  is 
a  photocopy  of  that  graph  as  well. 

We  found  the  results  to  be  enlightening  and  were  able  to 
uncover  certain  areas  where  cases  were  not  making  any  headway  to 
a  final  disposition.  Briefly,  we  discovered  that  out  of  the  1,145 
cases  we  had  four  essential  spin-arounds  in  action  where  cases 
were  not  proceeding  to  final  disposition.  We  first  discovered  that 
324  of  that  amount  were  being  continued  and  well  over  half  of 
those  continuances  were  at  the  request  of  defense  counsel  while 
only  18  were  continued  by  the  District  Attorney.  This  indicates 
to  us  that  it  is  the  defense  that  has  caused  the  bulk  of  delay 
on  final  disposition  of  cases,  and  only  a  small  majority  of 
delay  is  caused  by  prosecution. 

Next,  we  discovered  a  spin-around  in  the  number  of  failure 
to  appears.  A  failure  to  appear  is  when  the  defendant  does  not 
show  up  for  either  an  arraignment  or  trial,  and  the  Court  has 
to  issue  a  bench  warrant  for  his  arrest.  We  were  amazed  that  in 
the  two  week  period  of  time  115  defendants  did  not  appear  in 
their  cases.  We  hope  to  determine  the  root  of  the  problem  by 
checking  on  the  number  of  those  115  that  were  given  personal 
recognizance  bonds  or  were  risks  when  the  bond  was  set. 

Next,  when  a  defendant  has  entered  a  plea  to  any  charge  and 
requests  probation,  it  is  the  practice  of  our  court  to  have  a 
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probation  hearing  prior  to  giving  him  a  sentence.  In  the  two  weeks 
period  of  time,  there  were  111  probation  hearings  and  of  that 
number  31  probation  hearings  were  continued  to  a  later  date.  That 
31  is  another  spin-around  and  may  be  accounted  for  in  that 
probation  officer  had  not  had  sufficient  time  or  materials  to 
complete  his  investigation  and  make  a  proper  report.  That  hopefully 
will  be  alleviated  by  a  new  grant  given  the  Probation  Department 
which  will  set  up  branch  offices  and  more  personnel  so  that  their 
reports  may  be  more  accurate  and  more  quickly  done. 

Last,  we  found  a  small  spin-around  from  the  number  of  defendants 
who  entered  pleas.  We  found  that  292  defendants  pled  to  some  charge 
and  of  that  six  were  defendants  who  had  applied  for  deferred  prose- 
cution. These  deferred  prosecutions  were  continued  for  a  period  of 
time  to  determine  how  well  they  were  operating  in  society  before 
we  were  actually  agreeing  to  an  extended  deferred  prosecution. 
I  felt  that  six  spin-arounds  from  the  pleas  was  not  that  significant, 
but  appeared  to  be  six  cases  were  not  reaching  an  ultimate 
disposition  and  were  being  continued  for  a  period  of  time. 

While  I  recognize  that  this  is  only  a  two  week  look  at  the 
case  handling  in  our  County  Court,  I  found  the  snapshot  spin-around 
technique  to  be  a  valuable  look  at  where  cases  were  being  delayed. 
I  think  more  properly  the  snapshot  spin-around  is  a  way  by  which 
you  can  get  a  quick  look  at  problems  in  a  specific  area  and  then  use 
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your  results  to  study  more  in  depth  potential  solutions.   It  was 
a  simple  management  tool  that  required  little  work  on  behalf  of 
many  of  the  attorneys  or  staff,  and  I  found  it  extremely  helpful. 
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Exhibit  B 

a  manual  statistical  system  to  measttbe  case  flow  in  a  prosecutor's  office 

Joan  E.  Jacoby,  Executive  Director 

National  Center  For  Prosecution  Management  1900  L  Street,  N.  W.  Suite 

701  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (202)  785-3933 

(This  report  was  prepared  under  LEAA  Grant  No.  71-DF-1093) 

The  National  Center  for  Prosecution  Management  is  supported  by  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Justice  funds. 

The  materials  in  this  study  do  not  necessarily  reflect  or  represent  the  views 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  United  States  Department 
of  Justice. 

This  report  was  prepared  under  LEAA  Grant  No.  71-DF-1093. 

A  manual  statistical  system  to  measure  case  flow  in  a  prosecutor's  office 

Introduction  and  Background 

One  of  the  major  problems  confronting  a  prosecutor  in  the  administration  of 
his  oflSce  usually  lies  in  the  unavailability  of  data  by  which  he  can  monitor  the 
volume  of  work  flowing  through  his  office  from  intake  to  final  disposition.  His- 
torically, prosecutors  have  tended  to  rely  upon  court  statistics  which,  in  most 
instances,  do  not  reflect  the  needs  of  the  prosecutor  nor  provide  him  with  a 
measure  of  counting  which  is  relevant  to  his  operation. 

The  purpose  of  developing  a  manual  statistical  system  as  a  tool  for  the  prose- 
cutor was:  (1)  to  provide,  on  a  daily  basis,  a  measurement  of  the  work  flow  in 
the  oflBce;  (2)  to  permit  the  prosecutor  to  monitor  the  work  flow  within  the 
ofllce  with  special  attention  to  those  areas  which  are  critical  'to  this  operation 
and  which  may  be  changing  unbeknownst  to  him  ;  (3)  to  permit  an  early  evalua- 
tion of  such  changes  so  that  he  can  respond  administratively  ;  (4)  to  provide  him 
with  monthly,  quarterly  and  annual  statistics  and  (5)  to  enable  him  to  monitor 
and  identify  changing  trends  as  soon  as  possible. 

Concept 

The  basic  concept  of  the  manual  statistical  system  is  to  measure  all  work 
which  comes  into  the  oflBce  as  well  as  all  work  disposed  of  by  the  oflBce.  If,  for 
example,  1,000  defendants  are  processed  by  the  oflSce  in  the  period  of  a  month  or 
even  a  year,  and  if  during  that  same  i)eriod,  600  defendants  are  disposed  of  by 
any  means,  then  the  difference  between  intake  and  output  (disposal)  would  give 
a  measure  of  additions  to  the  court's  backlog.  In  this  case,  1,000  in  minus  600  out 
equals  400  additional  defendants  added  to  the  court  backlog.  The  measurement 
of  intake  and  output  can  be  accomplished  on  either  a  felony  level,  a  misdemeanor 
level,  or  a  total  case  flow  level  through  the  oflSce.  The  definition  of  intake  and 
output  depends  on  the  jurisdictional  type  of  operation  of  the  prosecutor's  oflBce. 

Thus  the  attached  forms,  in  most  cases,  will  have  to  be  modified  to  reflect  the 
differing  characteristics  of  the  prosecutor's  oflSce.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  same  unit  of  measurement  be  applied  to  intake  as  to  dis- 
position. For  example,  if  cases  are  the  unit  of  counting  on  intake,  then  the  dis- 
position must  also  be  in  terms  of  cases.  If  defendants,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
counted  at  intake,  then  the  disposition  must  reflect  defendants.  However,  if 
a  prosecutor  wants  to  count  both  ways,  both  defendants  and  cases,  this  is  also 
perfectly  acceptable. 

Implementation  of  the  statistical  system 

^Depending  upon  the  type  of  operation  in  the  prosecutor's  oflSce  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  information  collected  and  disseminated  by  the  court,  the  implementa- 
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tion  of  the  management  statistical  system  can  be  accomplished  in  one  of  two 
basic  ways. 

If  the  court  statistics  are  not  accurate,  or  if  they  do  not  reflect  the  type  of 
counting  which  the  prosecutor  chooses  to  employ,  the  statistical  system  may  be 
implemented  on  a  decentralized  basis.  In  fact,  the  forms  attached  to  this  report 
as  examples  reflect  this  decentralized  type  of  a  statistical-collection  system.  In 
this  instance,  the  appropriate  functioning  units,  e.g.,  intake,  arraignment,  pre- 
liminary hearing,  grand  jury,  trial,  etc.,  are  identified  within  the  prosecutor's 
oflBce,  and  staff  assigned  to  these  units  are  required  to  collect  the  information  on 
a  daily  basis.  For  example,  the  secretary  within  the  grand  jury  section  would 
complete  the  form  which  notes  total  indictments  returned,  number  of  grand  jury 
originals,  etc.  Trial  assistants  would  note  dispositions  they  were  knowledgeable 
of. 

By  fixing  the  responsibility  on  a  decentralized  basis,  the  total  workload  of 
data  collection  is  minimized.  At  the  end  of  each  day's  operations,  the  forms  are 
collected  or  sent  to  a  centralized  place,  such  as  the  secretary  to  the  District 
Attorney,  who  then  aggregates  the  information,  reviews  it  for  completeness  and 
maintains  the  aggregates  for  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  annual  reports.  This 
method  has  worked  fairly  efliciently  in  both  Washington,  D.C.  and  in  some 
counties  in  Michigan  where  functions  are  diverse  and  personnel  availability 
limited. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  court  maintains  an  up-to-date  docket  which  notes 
the  status  of  cases  and  the  disposition  of  cases,  it  is  recommended  that  the  court 
docket  be  examined  to  see  whether  the  data  neciesSary  for  the  statistical  system 
can  be  collected  from  this  source  alone.  In  this  event  only  a  single  clerk  is  re- 
quired to  gather  the  data  on  a  daily  basis.  In  some  prosecutors'  oflSces  such  a 
central  notation  system  is  already  in  existence  and  this  may  be  examined  as  the 
source  for  data  collection. 

Forms 

Attachment  1  includes  seven  statistical  report  forms.  It  should  be  noted  again 
that  given  the  various  functions  of  the  prosecutor's  oflSce,  and  the  differences  in 
terminology,  the  forms  in  all  probability  will  have  to  be  modified  for  implementa- 
tion by  a  specific  prosecutor. 

Form  1  is  concerned  with  identifying  the  volume  of  intake  in  the  prosecutor's 
oflace.  The  intake  section  identifies  the  number  of  defendants  (all  cases)  that 
enter  the  prosecutor's  oflice  each  day  by  type  of  entrance.  The  papering  section 
identifies  the  types  of  offenses  which  were  considered,  (misdemeanor  or  felony) 
and  the  disposition  made  as  to  how  many  were  proceeded  against  as  well  as  how 
many  were  reduced  in  charge.  The  grand  jury  section  records  the  total  number 
of  indictments  returned  either  as  originals  or  as  referrals  from  a  lower  court.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  grand  jury,  since  the  workload  differs  from  the  lower 
court  intake,  both  number  of  defendants  and  number  of  cases  are  specified. 

Form,  2  maintains  the  readiness  information  available  each  day  including  such 
items  as  the  number  of  judges  sitting  in  criminal  trials  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  afternoon,  number  of  cases  carried  over  from  a  prior  date,  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  government  was  ready,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
government  was  not  ready.  This  readiness  information  is  useful  to  the  prose- 
cutor on  an  operational  basis.  However,  it  is  not  essential  to  the  manual  statis- 
tical system  and  may  be  deleted  by  the  prosecutor  without  impact  on  the  manual 
statistical  system. 

Form  3  is  a  compilation  of  information  of  dispositions  of  all  cases  which  were 
on  a  jury  calendar,  further  delineated  by  either  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor 
prosecution.  Item  3  reflects  the  number  of  defendants  on  the  jury  calendar  who 
withdrew  their  jury  demands  either  because  of  a  plea  or  because  of  trial  by  the 
court  (bench). 

Form  4  collects  essentially  the  same  information  as  Form  3  for  those  defend- 
ants which  were  on  a  non-jury  calendar. 

Form  5  collects  the  results  of  preliminary  hearings  (or  preliminary  examina- 
tions). 
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Form  6  is  the  first  form  to  be  completed  centrally  by  the  secretary  to  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  or  by  one  centralized  source.  It  is  the  summation  of  the  informa- 
tion gathered  by  Forms  1-5.  Section  A  shows  the  total  input  into  the  prosecutor's 
oflSce,  Section  B  counts  the  total  output.  Item  1  "No  Papers"  is  the  terminology 
for  the  prosecutor's  dismissal  of  charges  before  they  enter  the  court  system.  This 
is  usually  the  result  of  an  initial  screening  function.  Section  C  is  the  difference 
between  the  total  input  and  the  total  output  and  is  equivalent  to  additions  to 
the  court  backlog. 

Form  7  is  merely  a  quality  control  check  form  used  by  the  clerk  to  ensure  the 
daily  completeness  of  Forms  1-5  and  identifies  those  which  are  missing. 

Attachment  2  is  a  copy  of  an  analysis  which  was  performed  to  determine 
whether  the  court  system  in  Washington,  D.C.  was  in-balance,  namely,  whether 
the  input  was  equal  to  the  output,  and  if  not,  what  were  the  sentencing  differ- 
entials and  probabilities  and  conviction  which  would  have  to  be  modified  in  order 
to  put  the  system  in-balance.  With  the  proposed  data-collection  system  operating 
within  the  prosecutor's  oflSce,  and  with  a  couple  of  small  sample  surveys,  such  an 
analysis  could  be  performed  by  any  prosecutor  who  desires  it.  The  results  of 
the  analysis  clearly  show  that  unless  trial  capacity  is  increased,  the  defendant 
is  being  rewarded  by  pleading  not  guilty,  demanding  a  jury  trial,  and  eventually 
ending  up  with  a  dismissal  due  primarily  to  the  non-appearance  of  the  com- 
plaining witness  after  the  4th  or  5th  trial  continuance. 

Conclusion 

Given  the  degree  of  availability  of  records,  any  or  all  of  these  forms  may  be 
used  with  modification  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  prosecutor's  oflice.  The 
National  Center  for  Prosecution  Management  is  available  to  assist  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  statistical  system  specifically  in  terms  of  tailoring  it  to  meet 
specific  prosecutor  needs. 

The  National  Center  for  Prosecution  Management  also  would  be  extremely  in- 
terested in  receiving  an  evaluation  of  the  results  of  modification  for  this  system 
in  any  prosecutor's  office.  If  you  have  further  questions,  please  feel  free  to  con- 
tact us. 

Attachments. 

Attachment  1 


STATISTICAL   REPORT — FORM   I 

Date  _ 


Intake  type : 

1.  Total  lock  up  list 

(a)  no.  bench  warrants 

(b)  no.  fugitives 

2.  Total  summons  list 

3.  Total  citation  list 

4.  Total  bond  list 

5.  Total  considered 

(sum  of  1—4) 

Papering : 

1.  Misd.  considered 5.  Felonies  papered  _ 

2.  Misd.  papered 6.  Felonies  no  paper 


3.  Misd.  no  paper 7.  Felony  arrest/misd. 

4.  Felonies  considered 8.  Misd.  arrest/felony 


prosecuted 


Grand  jury :                                                                                       Oef.                 Cases 
9.  Total  indictments  returned  


10.  Grand  jury  originals 

11.  Referrals  from  District  Court 

(a)  accepted  for  misdemeanor 

(b)  accepted  for  felony 

12.  Referrals  from  Superior  Court 


Completed  by  Grand  Jury  Section — (except  items  11a  and  12,  completed  by 
Misdemeanor  Section) 
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STATISTICAL    REPORT — FORM    II 

Date  _ 


Readiness  information : 

1.  Judges  sitting  in  criminal  trials 

AM- 
PM- 

2.  Judges  sitting  in  criminal  trials 

carried  over- 

3.  Cases  carried  over  from  prior  day 

jury  - 


4.  Gases  Government  ready 


non-jury 


Jury  Nonjury 


9:30  A.M. 

11 :00  A.M. 

2:00  P.M. 


5.  Total  cases  carried  over 

6.  Total  ready 

7.  Total  not  ready 
Completed  by  Witness  Room 

STATISTICAI/  REPORT — FORM    III 

Date- 

Jury  calendar  dispositions :          *  Fel. 

1.  Total  jujy  defendants  on  jury  calendar  

2.  Jury  defendants  tried  by  jury  

(a)  verdict  guilty  

(b)  verdict  not  guilty  

(c)  MJOA  

(d)  hung  jury  

(e)  mistrial  

3.  Jury  defendants  withdrawing  jury  demand  

(a)  guilty  plea  

(b)  tried  by  court  

(1)  verdict  guilty  

(2)  verdict  not  guilty  

(3)  MJOA  

(4)  mistrial  

4.  Number  noUes  

5.  Dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution  mWP)  

6.  Forfeit  collateral  

7.  Bench  warrants  filed  

8.  Total  jury  defendants  disposed  (sum  of  2a-c,  3a, 

3b(l)-(3)  and  items  4-7)  

9.  Total  jury  defendants  continued  (item  1-item  8)      

Completed  by  Witness  Room 
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STATISTICAL    REPORT — FORM    IV 


Date- 


Non-jury  calendar  dispositions :  Pel.  Mitd. 

1.  Total  non-jury  defendants  calendared                          

2.  Total  non-jury  defendants  tried                                     

(a)  verdict  guilty                                                    

(b)  verdict  not  guilty                                             

(c)  MJOA                                                                 

(d)  mistrial                                                              

3.  Guilty  plea                                                                        

4.  Nolle                                                                                   

5.  DWP                                                                                      

6.  Forfeit  collateral                                                              

7.  Bench  warrant  filed                                                         

8.  Total  non-jury  disposed  (sum  of  items  2a-c,  3-7)      

9.  Total  non-jury  continued  (item  1-item  8)                   

Comple'ted  by  witness  room 

STATISTICAL   REPORT — FORM   V 

Date 

Preliminary  hearings :  Oef.  Cases 

1.  Preliminary  hearings  calendared                                 

2.  Waived  preliminary  hearing                                          

3.  Dismissed  (lack  of  probable  cause)                              

4.  Guilty  plea  (to  felony-waive  indictment)                     

5.  Nolle                                                                                   

6.  DWP                                                                                       

7.  Felony  reduced  to  misdemeanor                                 

(a)  for  plea                                                            

(b)  for  trial                                                              

8.  Bench  warrant  issued                                                     

9.  Continued                                                                           

Completed  by  Grand  Jury  Section 

STATISTICAL  REPORT FORM  VI 


Process  monitoring  Felony    IVIisdemeanor 

A.  Input: 

1.  Felony  arrest/felony  prosecution XXXX 

2.  Felony  arrest/misdemeanor  prosecution (— )  

3.  Grand  jury  original/felony  prosecution (+)  XXXX 

4.  Felony  arrest/sent  to  district  court (-)  XXXX 


5.  Misdemeanor  arrest/misdemeanor  prosecution XXXX  (-f)  (-I-) 


6.  Misdemeanor  arrest/felony  prosecution (-f) 

7.  Total  input  (sum  of  columns) 

B.  Output: 

1.  No  papers 

2.  Ignoramus XXXX 

3.  Abatement XXXX 

4.  Guilty  plea 

5.  Nolle 

6.  DWP 

7.  Bench  warrant 

8.  Collateral  forfeit 

9.  Trials  (total) 

(a)  Verdict  guilty 

(b)  Verdict  not  guilty 

(c)  Other 

10.  Total  output  (sum  of  columns) 

C.  Backlog:  (A-7  minus  B-10) 


Completed  by  statistician. 


93-629  O  -  73  -  47 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT  -  FORM  VII 
DAILY  STATISTICAL  CONTROL:  MONTH,  YEAR 

FOBMS        I         II        III         IV 


DAY 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Completed  by  Statistician 

Attachment  2 

a  numerical  method  fob  monitoring  and  evaluating  the 
court  case  processing  system 

Specific  objectives  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court:  To  specify 
the  system  requirements  that  will  eliminate  the  misdemeanor  case  backlog  and 
simultaneously  minimize  the  nolle  and  DWP  rate. 

(Prepared   by    District    of    Columbia    Government    Office   of   Crime   Analysis, 
Feb.  16,  1971) 
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SENTENCE  BY  DISPOSITION  -  COURT  OF  GENERAL  SESSIONS  -  FISCAL  1965 
AVERAGE  SENTENCE 


•IMPRISONED 
(M=572)       

{Mean 

of  Ranges  of 
Medians) 

40  DAYS 

EXPECTATION  AT  PLEA 
572(40)+354(0)/572+354 

NOT 

IMPRISONED 

(M=354) 

-^ 

0  DAYS 

25  DAYS 

200  (80)  +  57/0  /200+57 


[Sample  of  25%  of  all  convictions;  N  =  IISbI 
Table  16  and  17,  pp.  396-397;  Pres.  Conim. 
Crim.  in  D.  C.  J 
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AT  PRESENT 


PLEAD  GUILTY 


PROBABILITY 
OF    SENTENCE 

LENGTH    OF 
SENTENCE 

EXPECTATION 
IS 

PROBABILITY   OF 
SENTENCE 

LENGTH    OF 
SENTENCE 

EXPECTATION 
IS 

(1.00)              X         (25  days)       = 

25   days 

(0.25) 

(62   days) 

=      15.5  days 

TO  MAKE  SYSTEM  WORK 


(STOP  REWARDING  PLEA  OF  NOT  GUILTY) 

P         S 
NG/G      NG/G 

P  (62) 

NG/G 


NG/G 

P 
NG/G 


NG/G  (62) 
25/62 


AT  PRESENT  70%  OF  ALL  VERDICTS  ARE  GUILTY  VERDICTS   therefore: 

VG_   =   7  ana  fj-Q^,  above  VG=2686   thus  2686 =   .7  thus  NG  =  1207 

^G+^G 26864- VNG 

NG   +  G   +   NOLLE  DWP   =  6716  and  from  above  2686   +   1207   +  NOLLE/DWP=  6716;  NOLLE/DWP=   2823 

TO  ELIMINATE  BACKLOG  WITHOUT  CHANGING  ABOVE  RATIOS,  INCREASE  DISPOSITIONS  BY  1900  thus 

9792  +  1118    =   1  12 


INPUT 

OUTPUT 

ADDITION 

TO 
BACKLOG 

M/M 

+F/M 

-WF 

NO 
PAPERS 

GUILTY 
PLEAS 

NOLLE 'S 

AND 

DKP'S 

NQLLED 
TOR 
DIVER- 
SION 

FILES 

TRIALS 

GUILTY 

NOT 
GUZLTY 

TOTAL 

10,915 

3419 

0 

2400 

3076 

4430 

(500) 

1024 

(1572) 

(714) 

2286 

1U8 

10,915 

3419 

0 

2400 

3076 

2823 

(500) 

1024 

(2686) 

(1207) 

3894 

1118 

10,915 

3419 

0 

2400 

3445 

3162 

(500) 

1024 

(3008) 

(1352) 

4361 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+369 

-1268 

0 

0 

2075 

-1118 

I .  TOE  PRESENT  SYSTEM 

II.  CAPACITY  NEEDED  TO  REDUCE  NDUE'S  AND  DWP'S 

III .  CAPACITY  NEEDED  TO  ELIMDOaE  BACKLOG  MTO  TO  STOP  REWARDING  PLEA  OF  MOT  GUILTY 

IV.  NET  CHANCE 


Appendix  E.l 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  26, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Rajfiurn  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  When  I  appeared  before  your  committee  last  Tuesday 
on  behalf  of  H.R.  5746  I  related  that  I  had  been  in  correspondence  with  public 
officials  across  the  country  in  connection  with  this  legislation  and  I  said  that 
with  your  permission,  which  you  granted,  I  would  submit  this  correspondence 
for  inclusion  in  the  record  of  your  hearings. 

I  am  herewith  transmitting  the  correspondence.  If  your  staff  has  any  questions 
concerning  it,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  they  would  get  in  touch  with  Sanford  Watz- 
man  or  with  John  Vargo  of  my  office. 
Sincerely, 

James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress. 

City  op  Sacramento,  Calif., 

January  26,  1972. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Lawson, 
Executive  Director, 
California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Dear  Bob:  The  January  12th  article  by  Leo  Rennert,  the  Sacramento  Bee's 
correspondent  in  Washington,  came  as  rather  a  surprise  to  us  too.  As  a  local 
government  official  for  twenty  years,  I've  tried  not  to  be  overly  disturbed  by 
what  newspapers  choose  to  highlight  or  not  report.  Chief  Kinney  and  I  would 
be  the  first  to  praise  CCCJ  for  the  extraordinary  support  which  it  has  provided 
the  City  of  Sacramento.  The  Police  Department  Reorganization  grant,  in  particu- 
lar, has  enabled  us  to  make  tremendous  progress  in  the  past  year.  I  must  also  say 
that  while  we  are 'now  preparing  our  city  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972-73,  the  un- 
certainties of  second-year  funding  are  causing  us  great  concern. 

Congressman  Stanton  sent  Assistant  City  Manager  Walter  Slipe  a  letter  early 
in  December  requesting  a  statement  on  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act  to  help  "dramatize  the  plight".  Slipe  did  not  reply  until  a 
month  later  when  the  Congressman's  office  called  and  urged  a  response  (see 
full  text  of  attached  letter).  Apparently  there  is  no  news  in  the  fact  that  re- 
quests for  local  projects  will  exceed  available  funding  by  at  least  three  fold. 
Based  on  your  own  remarks,  we  both  seem  to  agree  that  the  national  appropria- 
tion level  is  not  sufficient  to  do  everything  we  would  like  to  do  and  must  do. 

Leaving  aside  the  news  article  for  the  moment,  I  would  reiterate  that  we  have 
the  highest  regard  for  COCJ  and  the  support  you've  always  given  the  City  of 
Sacramento.  We've  also  appreciated  that  our  relationship  with  CCCJ  has  been 
at  all  times  open  and  above  board.  In  fact,  even  when  we  tried  unsuccessfully 
several  weeks  ago  to  obtain  LEAA  designation  of  Sacramento  as  one  of  the  eight 
high-impact  anti-crime  cities,  we  made  it  a  point  to  keep  you  informed  of  our 
position  through  a  copy  of  the  Mayor's  letter.  Again,  I  regret  the  article  dis- 
turbed you  because  we  are  truly  appreciative  of  CCCJ's  performance  under 
difficult  circumstances. 
Sincerely, 

Dick 

R.  L.  Rathpon, 

City  Manager. 

Attachment. 
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congbess  of  the  united  states, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  7,  191/2. 
Hon.  Frank  Rizzo, 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mayor  Rizzo  :  Because  of  the  critical  crime  situation  in  the  nation's  56 
largest  cities — those  with  populations  of  250,000  and  above — I  have  introduced 
the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1971  (HR  11813) . 

My  basic  aim  is  to  get  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  to 
channel  more  funds  into  high  crime  areas,  and  also  to  speed  the  flow  of  such 
funds.  For  example,  I  have  found,  with  assistance  from  Congress'  General  Ac- 
counting office,  that  the  federal  aid  pipeline  is  so  clogged  with  red  tape  that : 

Fiscal  year  1971  ended  with  92.1%  of  the  LEAA  money  appropriated  for 
that  year  still  being  held  at  the  state  level. 

In  addition,  as  of  June  30,  1971,  51.1%  of  the  LEAA  money  appropriated 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year  (1970)  also  had  not  reached  local  target  areas. 

In  ten  states,  no  1971  money  had  moved.  In  five  other  states,  less  than  1% 

of  the  money  had  been  distributed.  In  seven  additional  states,  less  than  5% 

of  the  funds  had  been  distributed. 

My  bill  would  alleviate  this  situation  by  requiring  block  grants  of  LEAA  funds 

to  high  crime  areas,  as  recommended  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  These 

areas  would  get  a  sum  of  money  based  on  population  and  incidence  of  crime. 

Then  each  area  would  determine  for  itself  how  the  sum  is  to  be  allocated  to 

various  projects,  in  line  with  needs  and  priorities  as  perceived  at  the  local  level. 

This  would  do  away  with  the  requirement  for  filing  separate  applicatious  for 

every  single  project — a  factor  accounting  for  so  much  of  the  red  tape. 

Under  this  proposal,  each  area  would  be  guaranteed  a  predictable  sum  of 
money,  making  it  easier  for  you  to  set  up  your  budgets.  In  addition,  the  money 
would  arrive  quickly,  and  it  would  be  a  significant  sum.  And,  as  I've  said,  you 
would  have  greater  flexibility  in  planning  for  it  and  spending  it. 

Because  of  your  interest  and  heavy  respon-sibility  in  this  area,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  enclosing  for  your  perusal  a  detailed  explanation  of  our  proposal,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  November  16,  1971  (page  H  11138). 
The  presentation  concluded  with  the  text  of  HR  11813. 

I  also  enclose  additional  material  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  Decem- 
ber 16, 1971 ;  January  25,  1972 ;  February  3,  1972  and  February  28,  1972.  You  will 
note  that  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler,  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, has  ordered  that  hearings  be  held  in  the  spring  on  HR  11813. 

I  hope  that  you  will  read  this  material  and  give  me  your  comments,  pro  or 
con.  Ideally  I  would  like  a  statement  from  you.  that  we  could  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record — together  with  similar  statements  we  expect  to  receive  from 
officials  in  the  55  other  cities.  Since  we  are  approaching  hearings  it  would  be 
most  helpful  if  I  received  your  comments  as  soon  as  possible. 
Specifically  I  would  like  to  know  : 

1.  Whether  your  community  has  been   receiving  an   adequate  share  of 
LP]AA  funds. 

2.  Whether  red  tape  is  delaying  the  funding  of  important  projects  and,  if 
so,  which  ones. 

3.  Whether  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  designed  to  give 
cities  a  larger  share  of  funds,  appears  to  have  improved  your  situation  so  far. 

Examples  of  specific  projects  and  situations  would  help  me  to  dramatize  the 
plight  you  find  yourself  in.  Please  feel  free  to  inform  me  about  any  situation  not 
covered  in  the  three  points  suggested  above. 

For  your  information,  the  Honorable  Joshua  Eilberg,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Philadelphia,  has  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill — along  with  the  Honorable 
John  Seiberling  of  Akron  and  others,  including  virtually  the  entire  Congressional 
delegation  from  Chicago. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  me.  Or  you  may  telephone  Sanford 
Watzman  or  John  Vargo  at  202-225-5871.  Your  written  reply  should  be  sent  to 
Sanford  V/atzman.  c/o  Representative  James  V.  Stanton,  1107  Longworth  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

James  V.  Stanton, 
Memier  of  Congress. 
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City  of  Birmingham, 
Department  of  Police, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  December  7, 1911. 
Mr.  Sanfobd  Watzman, 
{g/o  Representative  James  V.  Stanton) 
Longworth  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Watzman  :  I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the  H.B.  Bill  11813  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  Mr.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Seiberling.  Direct  grants  to  cities 
should  remove  a  considerable  amount  of  red  tape  from  the  present  process. 

Cities,  like  all  units  of  government,  experience  diflaculty  in  developing  mean- 
ingful plans  when  the  funds,  supposedly  available,  are  late  in  coming  if  they 
arrive  at  all.  The  municipal  budgeting  process  is  as  irrational  as  the  process  at 
the  federal  and  state  levels.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  matching  funds 
when  the  receipt  of  federal  funds  is  so  uncertain.  Other  department  heads  in  city 
administration  are  good  competitors  in  the  budget  process  and  matching  money 
usually  goes  for  concrete  plans  with  substantial  public  appeal. 

The  comprehensive  state  plans  have  yet  to  specifically  identify  urban  prob- 
lems and  set  desirable  priorities.  I  doubt  this  is  even  possible  in  some  states.  I 
am  equally  sure  that  priorities  in  an  urban  setting  are  unique  for  any  particular 
city  because  of  past  funding  practices  utilized  by  its  government  and  career 
administrators. 

Responding  specifically  to  your  questions : 

1.  The  City  of  Birmingham  contains  8.7%  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State  of  Alabama.  The  metropolitan  area,  of  which  Birmingham  serves  as 
the  core,  contains  approximately  20%  of  the  total  state  population.  At  this 
time  the  City  of  Birmingham  has  received  .97%  of  the  L.E.A.A.  funds 
granted  to  the  State  of  Alabama. 

2.  We  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining  funds  for  a  Regional  Train- 
ing Center.  Please  note  in  the  1971  Comprehensive  State  Plan  of  Alabama 
that  training  was  assigned  a  high  priority. 

3.  Absolutely  none. 

Rural  areas  of  Alabama  and  the  State  Highway  Patrol  Agency  are  faring 
much  better  than  the  urban  areas  of  high  crime  incidence.  Funds  are  being 
utilized  without  sufficient  standard  requirements  in  purchases  of  equipment, 
personnel  and  services. 

An  evaluation  of  ongoing  funded  projects  is  impossible  due  to  deficient  records 
administration  in  the  rural  departments.  The  identification  of  existing  problems 
is  even  impossible,  much  less  any  evaluation  of  project  results. 

To  judiciously  utilize  federal  funds  they  must  first  reach  the  target  areas  in 
amounts  significant  enough  to  effect  the  problem.  This  has  not  been  the  case  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  as  of  this  date. 

Control  of  federal  funds  and  evaluation  of  funded  projects  is  mandatory  if 
the  program  is  to  maintain  its  credibility  and  function  effectively.  However, 
controls  must  be  used  as  a  means  to  the  end. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  information  will  assist  you. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Capt.  James  C.  Parsons, 
Birmingham  Police  Department. 


[From  the  Birmingham  News,  Dec.  14,  1971] 

City  Officials  Prefer  Direct  Grants  for  Law  Enforcement 

(By  James  Free) 

Birmingham  officials  favor  new  legislation — if  necessary — to  give  the  nation's 
larger  urban  areas  their  fair  share  of  federal  law  enforcement  assistance  funds. 

They  have  pointed  out  to  the  Congress  that  Birmingham,  with  8.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  state  in  the  city  and  20  per  cent  of  the  Alabama 
population  in  its  metropolitan  area,  has  up  to  mid-December  received  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  federal  law  enforcement  aid  funds  allotted  to  the  state. 

Capt.  James  C.  Parsons,  writing  for  the  Birmingham  Police  Department,  has 
advised  Rep.  James  V.  Stanton,  D-Ohio,  that  he  (Parsons)  is  "much  impressed" 
with  a  bill  providing  for  law  enforcement  aid  grants  direct  to  cities.  The  bill  is 
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sponsored  by  Stanton,  Rep.  John  F.  Seiberling,  D-Ohio,  and  18  other  members 
of  the  House. 

In  joint  letters,  Reps.  Stanton  and  Seiberling  asked  officials  of  Birmingham 
and  some  50  other  large  cities  if  red  tape  is  delaying  funding  of  important  local 
projects  in  the  enforcement  assistance  program. 

Parsons  replied,  "We  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining  funds  for  a  re- 
gional training  center."  And  he  added  that  in  the  state  plan  training  was  assigned 
high  priority. 

To  the  question  of  whether  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  designed 
to  give  cities  a  larger  share  of  funds,  have  improved  the  Birmingham  area  fund- 
ing situation.  Parsons  replied :  "Absolutely  none." 

Parsons  said,  "Rural  areas  of  Alabama  and  the  state  highway  patrol  agency 
are  faring  much  better  than  the  urban  areas  of  high  crime  incidence  .  .  .  Funds 
are  being  utilized  without  sufficient  standard  requirements  in  purchases  of  equip- 
ment, personnel  and  services." 

On  several  occasions  earlier  this  year.  Mayor  George  Seibels  has  testified  before 
or  written  to  committees  of  Congress  protesting  the  preferential  treatment  to 
smaller  municipalities  in  law  enforcement  aid  funding.  He  has  cited  a  Birming- 
ham News  article  reporting  approval  of  $1  million  in  requests  by  the  Region  III 
board  of  the  Alabama  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency. 

"For  the  most  part,"  Seibels  said,  "funding  went  for  projects  such  as  personnel, 
cars  and  communications  equipment.  It  appears  that  smaller  municipalities  are 
utilizing  LEAA  funds  in  lieu  of  budgeting  from  their  general  funds." 

Seibels  has  insisted  that  "the  urban  areas  of  Alabama,  which  contain  the  most 
serious  problems,  should  receive  first  priority  and  larger  sums  if  they  are  to  pro- 
duce any  significant  change  in  the  system." 

In  a  letter  to  Rep.  John  S.  Monagan,  D-Conn.,  chairman  of  one  of  the  subcom- 
mittees checking  on  LEAA  programs,  Seibels  said :  "Supposedly,  priorities  were 
developed  at  the  regional  level  and  included  in  the  comprehensive  state  plan. 
However,  local  units  of  government  are  requesting  funds  for  projects  arrived  at 
by  intuition  instead  of  problem  analysis." 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  told  Monagan's  subcommittee  last  month  that 
"Miami,  Fla.,  and  Birmingham  have  received  almost  no  funds  under  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  from  their  states."  (In  an  Oct.  12,  1971,  letter,  Seibels  said  Birming- 
ham had  received  only  $89,292  of  $9,208,840  received  up  to  that  time  by  the 
state). 

Rep.  Stanton  said  that,  as  of  June  30,  1971,  the  Alabama  LEAA  agency  had  dis- 
l)ursed  "none"  of  the  fiscal  1971  safe  streets  funds  "to  the  cities  of  Alabama  and 
other  grantees,"  and  the  state  agency  had  "disbursed  only  53.4  per  cent  of  the 
1970  money  allotted  to  Alabama  under  the  LEAA  program." 


City  of  Phoenix,  Aeiz., 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  December  7,  1971. 
Mr.  Sanfoed  Watzman, 
(c/o  Representative  James  V.  Stanton), 
Longworth  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Watzman  :  This  is  in  response  to  the  December  3  letter  of  Congress- 
man Stanton  regarding  the  introduction  of  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  Congressman's  concerns  about  the  deficiencies  of 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  and  agree  with  him  on  several  points. 

The  kind  of  planning  organization — a  planning  unit  consisting  of  a  high-crime 
metropolitan  area — is,  fortunately,  the  kind  of  organization  we  already  have  in 
the  Phoenix  metropolitan  area.  Although  this  does  not  solve  all  the  problems  it 
does  make  for  a  reasonably  manageable  planning  and  funding  operation. 

Therefore,  the  Congressman's  Act  as  it  relates  to  the  organizational  unit  would 
cause  little  change  here  but  nevertheless  seems  a  good  idea. 

The  high  impact  discretionary  grants  feature  also  sounds  interesting.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  understanding  that  LEAA  already  is  shaping  the  new  discretionary 
program   in   the  discussion  of  high  impact  projects  for  the  large-population, 
high-crime  urban  area. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  F.  Starrett, 
Intergovernmental  Programs  Administrator. 
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City  of  Tucson, 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  January  6,  1972. 
Mr.  Sanford  Watzman, 
( c/o  Representative  James  V.  Stanton ) , 
Longtvorth  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Watzman  :  With  reference  to  Representative  James  V.  Stanton's 
letter  of  December  3,  1971,  regarding  the  "Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1971" 
(HR  11813),  the  City  of  Tucson  views  this  proposed  bill  veith  great  enthusiasm. 

Although  the  State  of  Arizona  and  the  Arizona  State  Justice  Planning  Agency 
have  been  leading  the  way  in  some  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill,  certain  sections, 
such  as  "Title  II — Special  Impact  Grants  to  High  Intensity  Urban  Areas,"  are 
certainly  desirable.  This  state  has  been  operating  for  two  years  under  the  sep- 
arate regional  planning  unit  concept  for  the  two  metropolitan  areas  of  Phoenix 
and  Tucson.  In  turn,  these  regions  have  instituted  the  "Urban  Law  Enforcement 
Council."  In  Tucson,  for  example,  this  council  is  named  the  "Region  2  Criminal 
Justice  Advisory  Board." 

In  reply  to  the  three  specifics  posed  by  Representative  Stanton  in  his  letter: 

1.  In  the  past  the  Tucson  metropolitan  area  has  been  receiving  a  share  of 
LEAA  funds  provided  under  the  block  grant  system  to  the  State  of  Arizona  and 
through  federal  discretionary  grants.  However,  a  higher  rate  of  funding  is 
required  to  adequately  control  and  prevent  crime. 

2.  Although  the  State  of  Arizona  has  been  exemplary  in  reducing  the  delay  of 
funding  important  projects,  a  long  lag  has  existed  in  the  funding  of  all  projects 
each  year.  First  of  all,  the  United  States  Congress  did  not  appropriate  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  funds  until  well  after  each  fiscal  year 
began— December  8,  1969  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  October,  1970  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Secondly,  subsequent  state  planning,  approval  of  the  state  plan  in  Washington, 
and  necessary  administrative  procedure  on  the  state  and  local  levels  resulted 
in  long  funding  delays.  For  example,  FY  1970  funds  were  not  available  on  the 
local  level  until  October,  1970,  well  after  the  fiscal  year  was  completed.  This  time 
lag  was  reduced  considerably  for  FY  1971  funding,  which  was  available  generally 
to  the  local  communities  beginning  in  June,  1971.  Therefore,  Title  II,  which  is 
designed  to  release  funds  immediately,  is  of  great  importance  for  early  response 
in  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  crime.  For  comprehensive  state  planning,  it  is 
conceded  that  planning  and  action  grants  under  the  provisions  of  Sections  103 
and  104  would  necessitate  a  longer  period  of  time. 

3.  The  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  have  improved  our  criminal 
justice  efforts  in  the  Tucson  metropolitan  area.  However,  the  proposed  bill  of 
Representatives  Stanton  and  Seiberling  would  provide  an  impetus  to  criminal 
justice  efforts  in  high  crime  areas  that  cannot  be  achieved  through  the  present 
Safe  Streets  Act. 

Sincerely, 

Roger  O'Mara, 

City  Manager. 


Office  of  the  Mayor, 

City  Hall, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  February  24,  1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Longworth  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  appreciated  your  letter  of  December  3,  1971,  informing  this  oflSce  of 
the  work  that  is  currently  being  conducted  by  you  and  your  associates  to  speed 
the  flow  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  funds  to  the 
nation's  56  largest  urban  areas.  I  am  aware  that  there  may  be  problems  with 
the  distribution  and  reimbursement  of  funds  provided  by  federal  and  state 
agencies,  and  possibly  there  is  a  more  eflScient  and  reliable  grant  appropriation 
and  implementation  process.  However,  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  believes  that  the  financial  procedural  format  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  and  the  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice  of 
distributing  funds  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  have  been  conducted  in  an  eflicient 
and  reasonably  reliable  manner.  Realistically,  there  have  been  some  administra- 
tive problems  with  the  federal  grant  program,  but  these  problems  are  inherent 
in  any  large  bureaucratic  organization. 
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Since  1969,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  its  Police  Department  have  supple- 
mented the  annual  $140  million  basic  police  budget  with  federal  grant  funds. 
Research  and  development  of  important  and  progressive  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams have  been  implemented  with  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion funds.  These  funds  could  not  have  been  provided  by  the  City  budget  alone. 
I  further  believe  that  the  large  urban  areas  throughout  the  nation  could  conduct 
a  much  more  efficient  grant  program  with  the  initiation  of  federal  revenue  shar- 
ing. I  have  reviewed  President  Nixon's  proposals  on  revenue  sharing  and 
believe  that  the  prescription  outlined  in  these  proposals  would  provide  the  best 
opportunity  for  large  municipalities  to  achieve  the  greatest  impact  on  the  crime 
problem.  If  administrators  in  the  large  cities  had  knowledge  of  the  specific 
amount  of  federal  revenue  available  to  them  for  each  fiscal  year,  they  would 
have  the  flexibility  to  allocate  the  funds  in  such  a  way  that  high  priority  matters 
would  receive  proper  attention.  The  elimination  of  grant  applications  with  the 
associated  long-range  planning  that  attends  these  projects  would  be  a  second 
advantage  that  would  accrue. 

I  again  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  con- 
tribute our  views  on  current  procedures  regulating  federal  grant  administration 
for  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  Yorty,  Mayor. 


Office  of  the  Mayor, 

City  Hall, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  May  16, 1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 

House  of  Representatives,  Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  Regarding  your  most  correspondence,  I  ap- 
preciate your  soliciting  my  comments  regarding  the  revenue-sharing  aspects  of 
your  proposed  legislation. 

As  you  know,  most  large  cities,  including  Los  Angeles,  are  operating  on  auster- 
ity budgets.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion in  1969,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  engaged  in  the  development  of  impor- 
tant law  enforcement  programs  that  could  not  have  been  initiated  without  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  supplementing  the  City's  police 
department  budget. 

I  am  aware  of  some  lamentable  delays  in  the  disbursement  of  federal  funds 
at  the  local  level.  On  the  whole ;  however,  the  Administration's  fiscal  affairs 
have  been  conducted  as  expeditiously  as  can  be  expected,  considering  the  volume 
of  proposals  that  it  must  consider. 

Although  in  the  language  of  your  bill,  each  high-crime  urban  area  would  con- 
stitute a  separate  regional  planning  unit,  I  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  Urban 
Law  Enforcement  Councils  would  provide  funds  more  quickly  to  local  municipali- 
ties as  you  anticipate.  The  mechanism  you  described  for  the  disbursement  of 
block  funds  more  likely  would  still  be  victim  to  the  same  kind  of  administra- 
tive delays  experienced  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  as 
it  is  presently  constituted. 

The  special  impact  program  feature  of  your  bill  would,  undoubtedly,  provide 
a  measurable  incentive  to  organize  a  Planning  Council  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
Unfortunately,  without  specific  guidelines  regarding  membership,  the  Council 
may  be  comprised  of  members  with  such  divergent  views  that  compromises  will 
be  required  and  funds  dissipated  on  ineffective  projects. 

As  I  understand  your  proposal,  the  "high-crime  urban  area"  in  Los  Angeles 
would  include  the  entire  County.  Los  Angeles  County  has  one  County  government, 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  contains  forty  percent  of  the  County's  population  and 
the  remaining  sixty  percent  is  spread  over  the  unincorporated  area  and  seventy- 
seven  incorporated  municipalities.  I  think  you  can  see  that  abandoning  the  start 
toward  a  regional  plan  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  existing  Planning 
Board  in  favor  of  a  new  board  does  not  present  a  realistic  and  timely  solution 
to  our  problem. 

Naturally,  I  share  your  interest  in  President  Nixon's  federal  revenue-sharing 
proposals.  As  you  have  said,  I  think  that  what  we  both  advocate  in  the  area  of 
revenue  sharing  has  been  suggested  by  the  President's  messages  to  Congress, 
and  we  should  carefully  examine  the  success  of  his  proposals  as  they  develop. 
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I  again  want  to  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  candidly  discuss  our  views  on 
federal  grant  administration. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  Yoety,  Mayor. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  10,  1912. 
Hon.  Sam  Yorty, 
Office  of  the  Mayor,  City  Hall, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Mayor  Yorty  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  February  24,  1972  relative  to 
my  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  (HR  11813).  I  was  particularly  drawn  to  this 
passage  in  the  letter : 

"I  further  believe  that  the  large  urban  areas  throughout  the  nation  could  con- 
duct a  much  more  efficient  grant  program  with  the  initiation  of  federal  revenue 
sharing.  I  have  reviewed  President  Nixon's  proposals  on  revenue  sharing  and 
believe  that  the  prescription  outlined  in  these  proposals  would  provide  the  best 
oppor'tunity  for  large  municipalities  to  achieve  the  greatest  impact  on  the  crime 
problem.  If  administrators  in  the  large  cities  had  knowledge  of  the  specific 
amount  of  federal  revenue  available  to  them  for  each  fiscal  year,  they  would 
have  the  flexibility  to  allocate  the  funds  in  such  a  way  that  high  priority  matters 
would  receive  proper  attention.  The  elimination  of  grant  applications  with  the 
associated  long-range  planning  that  attends  these  projects  would  be  a  second 
advantage  that  would  accrue." 

In  view  of  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the, 
revenue  sharing  aspects  of  my  legislation,  which  are  set  forth  on  Page  H-11142  of 
the  Congressional  Record  (November  16,  1971),  under  the  headings  "Block 
Grants  for  Large  Cities"  and  "President  Nixon  Paves  the  Way."  (I  enclose  a 
reprint  from  the  Record  of  that  day ) . 

It  appears  to  me  that  you  and  I  are  in  agreement  with  each  other,  and  that 
both  of  us  are  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Nixon,  on  the  principle  of  revenue  shar- 
ing— which  I  would  like  to  see  extended  into  the  area  of  crime  control. 

Therefore,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  again,  in  the  hoiie  you 
might  comment  specifically  on  this  section  of  the  Act. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress. 


City  of  Oakland, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  January  H,  1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  B.C. 
Attention  :  The  Honorable  John  F.  Seiberling. 

Dejar  Mr.  Stanton  :  I  hope  the  following  responses  to  your  questions  will  be 
helpful : 

1.  The  City  of  Oakland  has  not  received  an  "adequate"  share  of  LEAA  funds. 
This  opinion,  however,  needs  considerable  elaboration  before  the  effect  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  on  our  community  can  be  fairly  evaluated. 

2.  In  California  the  grant  proposal  processing  entities  (regional  boards  and 
the  State  Council)  are  often  influenced  by  political  considerations.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  decisions  made  by  these  agencies  are  capricious  in  that  policy  posi- 
tions are  reversed  or  program  objectives  ignored.  Turn-around  time  in  the  ap- 
proval process  is  excessive,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  wait  six  months  or  longer 
for  a  decision  on  a  proposal. 

3.  The  1970  Safe  Streets  Act  amendments  are  just  now  beginning  to  affect 
allocation  procedures  in  California.  It  is  accordingly  too  early  to  assess  the 
impact  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  proposals  submitted  to  the  reviewing  groups  are 
poorly  written  and  of  questionable  value.  On  the  other  hand,  grant  writing  as- 
sistance from  the  richly  funded  planners  attached  to  the  regional  boards  is  rarely 
offered.  Aid  from  the  planners,  when  it  is  available,  is  usually  limited  to  advice. 
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It  seems  that  planning  money  generates  wordy  and  often  incomprehensible  "com- 
prehensive" plans  and  little  else.  Law  enforcement  agencies  often  lack  research 
and  development  resources,  and  planning  advice  alone  does  not  facilitate  success 
in  the  grant  game.  Without  in-house  grant  writing  expertise,  agencies  either  fail 
to  participate  in  the  grant  program  or  depend  on  vendors  whose  self-interests 
shape  the  grant  proposals  they  prepare. 

From  the  perspective  of  core  city  law  enforcement  agencies,  revenue  sharing 
offers  many  benefits.  In  the  absence  of  a  revenue-sharing  plan,  it  would  be  helpful 
if  more  Safe  Streets  discretionary  money  were  earmarked  for  the  crime-ridden 
large  cities.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  disproportionate  amounts  of  action 
money  are  going  into  "crime  prevention"  programs.  It  would  seem  more  appro- 
priate if  attention  were  first  given  to  improvements  in  law  enforcement  eflSciency. 
Sincerely, 

Palmee  Stinson, 
Captain  of  Police, 
Commander,  Research  and  Development  Division. 


City  of   Sacramento,   Calif., 

January  5,  1972. 
Hon.   James  V.    Stanton. 
Member  of  Congress,  Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  The  City  Manager's  office,  in  cooperation  with 
our  Chief  of  Police,  have  reviewed  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1971 
(HR  11813)  and  wholeheartedly  concur  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  channel 
more  funds  into  high  crime  areas  and  to  speed  the  flow  of  such  funds.  Locally, 
our  LEAA  funds  are  administered  by  the  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice 
through  an  advisory  board  of  the  Sacramento  Regional  Area  Planning  Com- 
mission (SRAPC).  Current  requests  for  local  projects  now  exceed  available 
funding  by  at  least  three  fold. 

The  situation  for  the  City  of  Sacramento  is  particularly  acute  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  Sacramento,  like  many  other  large  cities,  is  experiencing  a  con- 
tinually rising  crime  rate.  During  the  period  1960-1970,  Class  I  offenses  reported 
to  our  Police  Department  increased  by  123%.  Recognizing  this  problem  and 
realizing  the  need  for  a  new  approach,  the  City  Manager  and  the  Chief  of  Police 
in  August,  1970,  recommended  that  the  City  Council  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  California  State  Commission  on  Police  Officers  Standards  and  Train- 
ing (P.O.S.T.)  for  consultation  with  the  purpose  of  improving  the  administra- 
tion, management,  and  operation  of  the  Police  Department. 

On  June  30,  1971,  the  P.O.S.T.  staff  presented  their  500  page  Management 
Survey.  The  report  constituted  a  summary  of  their  observations  and  recommen- 
dations for  improving  the  operations  of  the  Police  Department.  They  particu- 
larly identified  the  major  areas  of  activities  in  which  modificaton  or  adjust- 
ments would  improve  the  organizational  structure  and  make  management  prac- 
tices more  efficient  and  effective.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  agreed  in  criminal 
justice  circles,  this  Master  Plan,  when  totally  implemented,  will  provide  a  model 
police  agency  in  this  capital  city. 

The  Police  Department,  in  the  present  budget  year  (1971-72),  was  successful 
in  receiving  substantial  action  grant  funds  to  assist  in  the  first  year  implementa- 
tion of  this  plan.  At  the  present  time,  the  Police  Department  is  engaged  in  com- 
peting with  the  other  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  for  1972  LEAA  action 
grant  funds  administered  by  the  California  Council  of  Criminal  Justice  (CCCJ) 
through  the  local  regional  criminal  justice  planning  advisory  board.  Our  local 
advisory  board  (Region  I)  has  requests  for  1972  funds  for  ongoing  projects 
in  either  second  or  third  year  funding  amounting  to  approximately  $1,900,000. 
New  grant  requests  amount  to  $1,600,000.  Both  total  $3,500,000.  CCCJ  advises 
that  action  grant  funds  will  not  be  as  high  as  expected  and  that  Region  D  would 
only  receive  about  $1,000,000,  or  at  most  $1,200,000. 

Priorities  are  being  established.  To  provide  greater  fund  participation,  second 
year  funding  of  ongoing  grants  has  been  set  at  50%  of  the  initial  allocation. 
Third  year  funding  is  reduced  to  25%,  of  the  first  year  allocation.  Projected 
regional  allocation  will  fall  far  short  of  our  needs. 

Our  city  does  have  a  serious  crime  problem.  Part  I  offenses  (the  seven  major 
crimes)  reported  to  our  police  during  the  first  10  months  of  1971,  totaled  11,133 
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as  compared  to  9,439  reported  in  the  same  period  in  1970.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  17.9%  in  Part  I  offenses  reported.  We  also  have  an  excellent  plan 
to  cope  with  the  problem.  During  our  initial  months  of  reorganization  (first  10 
months  of  1971 ) ,  felony  arrests  totaled  3,902,  an  increase  of  1,090  felony  arrests 
over  the  same  period  in  1970.  This  represents  an  increase  of  38.8%  in  felony 
arrests. 

The  City  of  Sacramento  has  been  stretching  its  resources  to  accelerate  the 
improvement  of  its  Police  Department.  Action  grant  funds  available  through 
CCCJ  and  the  local  region  are  going  to  be  considerably  less  than  expected.  Ad- 
ditional Federal  funds  through  other  sources  are  urgently  needed  to  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  further  implement  our  plan  and  make  our  city  a  safer  place 
in  which  to  live. 

This  outline  indicates  our  local  situation,  which  I  am  certain  could  be  dupli- 
cated by  other  American  cities.  Attached  is  a  recent  news  clipping  which  shows 
that  the  problems  of  crimes  on  the  street  are  increasing  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
national  figures.  If  we  can  provide  any  additional  data,  please  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  J.   Supe, 
Assistant   City  Manager 
for   Community  Development. 


January  19,  1972. 
Mr.  Richard  Rathfon, 
City  Manager,  City  Hall, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Dear  Dick  :  I  was  very  disturbed  at  the  article  in  last  week's  Sacramento 
BEE  in  which  Assistant  City  Manager  Walter  Slipe  apparently  wrote  to  Con- 
sressman  Stanton  of  Ohio  in  support  of  the  latter's  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act.  The  thing  that  disturbed  me  most  was  not  that 
the  City  of  Sacramento  chose  to  support  Congressman  Stanton's  proposal,  but 
rather  that  some  statements  were  made  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  funding  on  the 
part  of  CCCJ  for  the  Sacramento  Police  Department  Project. 

First  of  all,  as  I  recall  the  events  surrounding  the  Police  Department  Reorga- 
nization Project,  it  was  encouraged  by  our  staff  from  the  very  beginning.  In 
fact,  I  personally  suggested  to  Chief  Kinney,  when  he  originally  approached  me 
for  a  relatively  small  grant  for  a  consultant,  that  we  would  prefer  to  work  with 
him  on  a  major  grant  for  a  major  project.  Our  staff  worked  closely  with  Chief 
Kinney's  staff  on  the  development  of  the  project.  The  project  had  strong  staff 
support  both  at  the  task  force  and  Council. 

Actually,  much  of  the  project  resulted  from  the  study  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Peace  Ofl5cers  Standards  and  Training  whose  administra- 
tive counseling  capabilities  were  substantially  increased  by  a  grant  from  us  to 
enable  them  to  provide  this  kind  of  service. 

We  have  discussed,  several  times,  with  representatives  of  the  Region,  ways  in 
which  the  second  part  of  the  project  could  be  funded.  I  know  of  no  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  Region  nor  of  the  Council  staff  for  anything  less  than  full 
funding  of  the  second  year  requirement  to  the  project.  While  I  cannot,  of  course, 
commit  the  Council,  I  am  reasonably  sure  they  are  sympathetic  to  a  continua- 
tion of  this  project. 

Quite  frankly,  I  know  of  no  city  in  California  which  would  seem  to  have  less 
cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  funding  from  CCCJ  than  Sacramento. 

A  listing  of  grants  made  is  interesting  : 
Sacramento  City : 

Police    department — automated    criminal    identification    re- 
trieval system    (0361) $42,680 

Police   department— roll   call   video   tape   hot   line   bulletin 

(0422) 22,090 

Police  department — reorganization   (0608) 1,327,000 

Total 1  391,  770 
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Private  agencies  supplying  service  to  Sacramento  residents : 

Dismas  House — Halfway  Houses  : 

First  year  (0391) $36,652 

Second  year   (0391) 46,602 

Intra  mediales— halfway  house  (0418) 20,  077 

Aquarian  efforts — drug  education  : 

First  year  (0377) 123,221 

Second  year  (0377) 192,617 

Family  service  agency  (0638) 89,151 

Total 508,  320 

County  projects  which  will  benefit  city  residents  : 

Judicial   council — calendar   management   demonstration   team — 

Sacramento  County  courts  (0461) $34,500 

Sacramento    County — pi\3bation    department    juvenile    diversion 
project : 

First  year  (0283) 70,757 

Second  year  (0283) 120,715 

Sacramento    County — probation    department   juvenile    diversion 

project  for  602  cases  (0856) 52, 187 

Sacramento  County — methadone  maintenance  (0643) 109,089 

Total  — 387,  248 

Grand  total 2, 287, 338 

These  totals  work  out  to  about  4.5%  of  our  total  block  grant  funds  to  date, 
whereas,  the  City  population  is  approximately  1.3%  of  the  State  total.  Even 
using  just  the  money  provided  to  the  Police  Department,  this  totals  about  2.8% 
of  block  grant  funds.  All  in  all,  it  would  seem  that  Sacramento  and  its  citizens 
have  not  been  slighted  by  the  CCCJ. 

We  are,  of  course,  well  aware  of  the  point  of  view  expressed  by  major  cities 
throughout  the  country  that  their  role  in  criminal  justice  is  a  vital  one  and  must 
be  adequately  addressed  by  state  planning  agencies  if  this  program  is  to  succeed. 
In  California,  through  the  regional  systems  approach,  we  thought  we  had  moved 
a  long  way  toward  assuring  an  adequate  recognition  of  the  needs  of  local  gov- 
ernment within  the  legal  and  fiscal  constraints  of  this  Act.  Quite  frankly,  we  do 
not  feel  the  national  appropriation  level  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  do  everything 
we  would  like  to  do  and  are  capable  of  doing  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
criminal  justice  throughout  California. 

In  any  event,  while  the  City  is,  of  course,  perfectly  within  its  rights  in  taking 
whatever  position  it  chooses  on  proposed  national  legislation,  in  light  of  its  own 
best  interests,  I  would  hope  that  in  communicating  its  point  of  view  the  City 
representatives  would  present  a  somewhat  more  accurate  picture  of  our  relation- 
ship than  apparently  Mr.  Slipe  did. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Lawson, 

Executive  Director. 


[From  the  Sacramento  Bee  Metropolitan  News,  Jan.  12,  1972] 

Capital  Official  Backs  Direct  U.S.  Aid  in  Crijie  War 

(By  Leo  Rennert) 

Washington — Sacramento  city  officials  have  endorsed  Congressional  moves  to 
bypass  state  governments  and  channel  federal  crime-fighting  funds  directly  to 
major  urban  centers. 

Rep.  James  V.  Stanton.  D-Ohio,  author  of  legislation  to  give  big  cities  a  direct 
pipeline  to  Washington  for  law-enforcement  money,  contends  that  state  officials 
have  short-changed  high-crime  areas  and  created  needless  bureaucracy  and  red 
tape. 

Congressional  auditors,  he  said,  found  that  more  than  98  per  cent  of  Cali- 
fornia's $33  million  allocation  for  1970-71  had  not  been  distributed  by  state  offi- 
cials when  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30. 
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As  <5f  that  date,  he  said,  California's  state  government  also  was  "still  holding 
on"  to  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  state's  grant  for  the  12-month  period  that 
ended  a  year  earlier. 

Under  Stanton's  bill,  cities  with  populations  of  more  than  250,000  and  their 
surrounding  counties  could  apply  directly  to  Washington  for  crime-fighting 
money.  Their  grants  would  be  based  on  population  and  local  incidence  of  crime. 

SACRAMENTO    SUPPORT 

In  California,  the  bill  would  permit  Sacramento,  along  with  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  San  Diego,  San  Jose,  Oakland  and  Long  Beach,  to  bypass  the  state 
in  seeking  and  receiving  federal  aid  to  improve  law  enforcement. 

In  a  letter  to  Stanton,  Sacramento  Asst.  City  Manager  Walter  J.  Slipe  said 
city  ofBcials  "wholeheartedly  concur  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  channel  more 
funds  into  high-crime  areas  and  to  speed  the  flow  of  such  funds."  Sacramento,  he 
noted,  has  prepared  a  comprehensive  master  plan  to  convert  its  Police  Depart- 
ment to  a  "model"  agency  capable  of  tackling  a  rising  crime  rate. 

But  the  city,  he  added,  will  receive  "considerably  less  than  expected"  from  the 
California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice  and  its  Sacramento  regional  subunit — 
the  two  agencies  set  up  by  the  state  to  disburse  federal  aid  under  the  1968  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  Act. 

"Additional  federal  funds  through  other  sources  are  urgently  needed  to  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  further  implement  our  plan  and  make  our  city  a  safer  place 
in  which  to  live,"  Slipe  wrote  Stanton. 

SEES   BOTTLENECKS 

The  fre.shman  congressman,  a  former  president  of  the  Cleveland  City  Council, 
contends  that  state-level  bottlenecks  must  be  broken  to  insure  effective  and  timely 
use  of  federal  money. 

"State  oflScials  do  not  have  experience  and  expertise  comparable  to  that  of  the 
local  officials,  nor  do  state  officials  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  bringing 
crime  under  control,"  he  asserted,  adding :  "The  key  is  to  give  cities  suflicient 
sums  of  money  quickly  and  to  accord  them  flexibility  in  bu  geting  the  money  for 
projects  that  the  cities  themselves  perceive  to  hold  promise." 

Stanton  says  his  bill  would  take  President  Nixon  at  his  word  when  he  called 
for  shifting  more  power  and  money  to  local  as  well  as  state  levels. 

While  the  nation's  mayors  support  his  efforts,  California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
and  other  governors  have  been  equally  insistent  on  maintaining  control  over  fed- 
eral funds  going  into  their  states. 


City  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 

January  12,  1972. 
Re :  Crime  control  through  revenue  sharing. 
Congressman  James  V.  Stanton, 
20th  District,  Ohio, 
Longworth  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  interest  in  crime  control  in  the  56  largest  cities  in  America  is  very  en- 
couraging and  your  efforts  toward  improving  conditions  are  very  much  appreci- 
ated. 

We  enthusiastically  support  the  idea  of  revenue  sharing  on  a  population  basis 
leaving  priorities  of  spending  to  local  jurisdictions.  Santa  Clara  County  and  the 
City  of  San  Jose  have  been  "pilot  project"  areas  and  have  been  gearing-up  during 
the  last  few  months  to  take  better  advantage  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  Grant  Programs  but  to  this  date  our  community  has  not  received 
an  adequate  share  of  LEA  A  funds. 

We  share  some  of  the  responsibilities  for  the  delays  in  funding  of  the  important 
projects,  but  there  is,  indeed,  too  much  red  tape.  We  hope  you  can  cut  through 
some  of  this.  The  specific  program  which  we  were  unable  to  obtain  was  a  Heli- 
copter Patrol  Service  for  the  County  and  City. 

Most  of  the  delays  we  have  experienced  are  probably  due  to  the  overwhelming 
number  of  grant  applications  that  LEAA  and  the  State  Planners  were  asked  to 
process.  The  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  did  not  materially  affect 
our  jurisdiction  to  this  date. 

We  are  hopeful  of  much  increased  participation  in  grant  programs  in  the  very 
near  future  since  our  County  has  recently  been  declared  a  "regional  justice" 
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planning  area  and  has  employed  coordinating  staff.  The  plan  is  now  ready  for 
submis-sion,  and  we  will  be  better  able  to  take  advantage  of  available  funds  and 
seek  additional  resources,  Any  help  gained  through  legislative  processes  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Robert  B.  Murphy, 

Chief  of  PoUce. 


[From  the  Sacramento  Union,  Dec.  19,  1971] 

Crime  Rate  Here  Soars 

(By  Bob  Taylor) 

Crime  in  the  Sacramento  area  surged  ahead  of  the  national  average  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1971  according  to  the  latest  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
)-eport. 

Sacramento  County  shows  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  major  crimes  and  the  city 
a  17.9  per  cent  jump  from  a  similar  period  for  1970.  The  national  crime  rate 
was  up  by  6  per  cent  over  the  January-September  period. 

In  only  one  category — larceny  where  $50  or  more  was  involved — did  Sacra- 
mento show  a  lesser  number  of  reported  offenses  than  it  did  in  1970.  County  fig- 
ures were  unavailable. 

But  while  the  number  of  criminal  offenses  increased  locally,  so  also  did  felony 
arrest  records  in  both  city  and  county.  There  were  2,506  felony  arrests  in  Sacra- 
mento during  the  first  nine  months  of  1970  and  3,491  arrests  this  year,  for  an  in- 
crease of  39.3  per  cent. 

Sacramento  county  also  increased  its  felony  arrests  by  25  per  cent. 

FBI  crime  statistics  show  that  Sacramento  is  reversing  a  position  the  city 
held  nearly  a  year  ago  when  serious  crimes  for  1970  increased  4.6  i)er  cent  from 
1969.  The  1970  figure  was  below  the  national  crime  increase  of  11  per  cent. 

The  Capital  City  is  12  per  cent  above  the  national  rate,  and  the  county's  crime 
figures  are  14  per  cent  higher. 

Police  Chief  William  J.  Kinney  noted  some  reasons  for  the  significant  jump 
in  local  crimes  such  as  murder,  rape,  robbery,  assault  and  burglary. 

He  said  persons  with  criminal  backgrounds  were  more  exposed  to  the  public 
due  to  increased  number  of  probations  and  paroles.  "I  know  we  have  to  give  peo- 
ple a  second  chance,"  Kinney  said,  "but  some  fail." 

Kinney  also  noted  that  Sacramento  has  a  large  number  of  working  families,  a 
condition  which  leaves  unprotected  homes  an  invitation  for  burglars. 

"We're  in  a  very  strong  position  for  next  year,  with  all  the  manpower  pro- 
grams we've  initiated.  We  have  more  men  on  the  street  and  they  are  better  super- 
vised, and  a  new  crime  scene  investigation  section  that  we  never  had  before," 
Kinney   said. 

He  said  that  perhaps  people  were  becoming  more  confident  in  their  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  that  reason  may  also  be  a  factor  in  better  reporting  of 
crimes. 

ITiere  were  10  more  murders  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1971  in  Sacramento 
(13  in  1970  and  23  in  1971)  and  an  increa.se  in  rapes  from  57  to  64.  There  also 
were  120  more  robberies  and  125  additional  assaults. 

The  number  of  murders  in  Sacramento  County  remained  at  11,  while  rapes 
increased  from  63  to  79,  up  25  per  cent.  County  robberies  were  up  15  per  cent  and 
assaults  49  per  cent. 

A  spokesman  for  the  county  sheriffs  ofllce  said  burglary  arrests  increased 
to  52  per  cent  and  that  robbery  arrests  were  12  per  cent  above  the  19a)  figure. 

Other  figures  for  Sacramento  show  4,138  burglaries  in  1971  and  3.116  for  1970, 
a  32.7  per  cent  increase,  and  1.977  auto  thefts  in  1971.  up  from  1.539  in  1970. 

Sacramento,  incidentally,  could  be  one  of  eight  cities  in  the  nation  selected  for 
participation  in  a  $160-million  grant  program  from  the  I^aw  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration. 

The  I.EAA  grant  money  would  be  aimed  solely  at  correcting  street  crime  and 
burglary,  two  areas  where  Sacramento  showed  a  significant  increase  in  offenses. 
The  program  will  be  announced  in  two  weeks. 

In  52  of  the  156  major  cities  with  populations  of  over  100,000,  the  number  of 
crimes  decreased.  Over  the  same  period  in  1970,  23  cities  in  the  nation  recorded  a 
reduction  in  serious  offenses. 
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This  year's  FBI  report  on  the  first  three  quarters  indicated  the  smallest  per- 
centage increase  in  crime  in  the  last  five. years.  Since  a  nationwide  increase  of 
19  per  cent  was  recorded  in  1968,  figures  have  dropped  to  11  per  cent  in  1969, 
10  per  cent  in  1970  and  6  per  cent  for  this  year. 


City  and  County  of  Denver, 

Department  of  Police, 
Denver,  Colo.,  January  31, 1972. 
Mr.  Sanford  Watzman, 
(c/o  Representative  James  V.  Stanton), 
Longworth  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  Please  accept  our  apology  for  the  late  return  to 
your  letter  of  December  3,  1971.  The  mixup  occurred  when  it  was  forwarded  to 
Research  and  Development  and  due  to  illness  was  attached  with  other  projects 
which  was  not  uncovered  until  your  follow-up  phone  call. 

We  have  had  a  good  working  relationship  with  the  Colorado  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  personnel,  and  their  assistance  has  been  invaluable  in 
some  areas.  Their  cooperation  has  been  excellent  in  spite  of  some  of  the  rigid 
guidelines  that  must  be  adhered  to  for  accountability  purposes.  We  further  en- 
dorse the  concept  of  the  flow  of  funds  and  their  allocation  in  terms  of  priorities 
being  established  by  the  local  governmental  officials,  yet  fully  realizing  on  a  na- 
tional scale  that  the  inequities  of  programming  and  fund  flow  could  at  times  be 
traced  to  the  state  and  local  personnel  involved. 

Specifically  to  answer  the  three  general  areas  as  set  forth  in  your  letter,  the 
enumeration  is  as  follows  : 

(1)  Consistent  with  the  amount  appropriated  to  the  State  of  Colorado, 
Denver  has  received  a  somewhat  proportional  amount  relative  to  both  popu- 
lation problems. 

(2)  The  so-called  "red  tape"  does  occasionally  hamper  projects  funding, 
which  may  be  corrected  by  revision  of  guidelines  from  the  federal  level.  The 
delays  are  oftentimes  created  by  the  local  considerations  as  well. 

(3)  The  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has  given  Denver  a 
larger  share  of  funds  and  has  improved  some  of  the  situations  being  faced. 
We  do  not  believe  ourselves  to  be  unique,  but  realize  that  as  your  bill  is 
intended  will  enable  jurisdictions  to  have  a  greater  voice  in  the  solution  to 
their  particular  problems. 

I  have  personally  met  with  other  police  administrators  from  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  as  such  realize  the  importance  of  the  bill  that  you  have 
proposed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  L.  Seaton, 

Cliief  of  Police. 


[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Jan.  25,  1972] 
Indiana  Got  $1  of  $8  In  Crime  Funds 

Washington— Indiana  cities  only  got  $1  out  of  every  $8  Congress  voted  them 
to  fight  crime  in  1971,  according  to  government  auditors'  figures  quoted  by  an 
Ohio  congressman. 

According  to  the  figures  compiled  by  Representative  James  F.  Stanton  (D- 
Ohio),  there  was  $8,609,000  made  available  to  Indiana  in  fiscal  1971  for  grants 
to  the  cities  to  combat  crime. 

But  only  12.3  per  cent,  or  $1,058,907  had  been  disbursed  by  the  state  to  the  cities 
from  the  Federal  funds  when  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30,  1971.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  investigators  told  Stanton. 

Of  the  $4,.56.5.000  provided  to  Indiana  in  fiscal  1970,  only  63  per  cent  had  been 
passed  on  to  the  cities  at  the  time  of  the  audit,  Stanton  said. 

The  Ohioan  is  author  of  an  emergency  crime  bill  which  would  switch  from 
grants  to  the  states  and  provide  block  grants  to  the  cities  for  such  use  as  they 
see  fit. 

Stanton  has  cirticized  President  Nixon  for  supporting  revenue  sharing  in  all  but 
the  area  of  crime  funds.  He  said  he  wants  to  apply  the  revenue  sharing  principle 
to  helping  cities  combat  crime,  too. 

In  the  course  of  investigating  how  well  the  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
crime  fighters  is  going,  Stanton  wrote  to  the  Indianapolis  Police  Department  on 
Jan.  10  to  find  out  how  much  grant  funds  the  city-county  had  received. 
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In  reply,  Police  Capt.  Robert  Boykin  of  the  Police  Department's  public  safety 
planning  section  said,  "I  do  not  feel  that  Indianapolis-Marion  County  received 
enough  money  to  demonstrate  a  substantial  impact  on  crime." 

Boykin  told  Stanton  that  he  felt  a  "real  sense  of  disappointment"  with  the 
discretionary  programs  for  191(1.  He  said  Indian.. polis-Marion  County  haa  u.ree 
of  its  proposals  funded,  seven  rejected  and  one  withdrawn.  The  others  are  still 
pending. 

The  seven  rejected  programs  totaled  $968,276  in  Federal  and  matching  funds 
and  were  as  follows  : 


Expanded  planning  research  branch 

Cadet  recruitment  program 

Civil  disorder  prevention  unit_ 

Metropolitan  narcotic  and  dangerous  drug  unit. 

Public  safety  planning— revised.. 

Communications  facility  design 

Informational  exchange  system 

Reorganization  of  investigative  division 

Quantitative  models  for  design 


$51,  259 

$35,  597 

$86, 856 

57,  309 

24,  804 

82,113 

93, 129 

40,  560 

113,689 

100,  907 

35,  208 

136,115 

64,  890 

22,  950 

87,  780 

72,000 

25,980 

97,  980 

10,  360 

3,797 

14,  157 

131,  038 

43,  680 

174,718 

61,919 

20,  959 

82,  878 

Boykin  said,  however,  that  the  Indianapolis  Police  Department  had  enjoyed  a 
"comfortable  working  relationship"  with  Director  William  Greeman  and  his  In- 
diana Criminal  Justice  Planning  Agency  staff. 

An  aide  to  Representative  Stanton  said  that  the  reason  so  little  of  the  money 
for  cities  has  been  paid  out  in  Indiana  and  elsewhere  all  over  the  country  is  the 
paperwork  required  for  cities  to  obtain  funds. 

The  applications  require  extensive  review  before  the  states  turn  over  the  funds. 
Stanton's  bill  would  eliminate  this  through  the  block  grants  which,  in  the  case  of 
cities  over  200,000  population,  would  come  directly  from  Washington. 


Miami  Police  Department, 
Miami,  Fla.,  December  10, 1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Representatives, 
Longworth  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  3, 
reference  your  proposal  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  November 
16,  1971.  I  am  very  appreciative  of  your  requesting  my  opinion.  Before  answering 
the  specific  questions  posed,  I  would  like  to  inform  you  of  my  background  in 
American  policing. 

In  1937,  I  entered  into  the  police  service  with  the  Indiana  State  Police.  In  1940, 
I  left  the  Indiana  State  Police  and  went  with  the  Fort  Wayne  Indiana  Police 
Department.  While  with  the  Fort  Wayne  Indiana  Police  Department,  I  was 
privileged  to  establish  the  first  municipal  police  training  academy  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  during  the  year  1949.  In  the  fall  of  1950,  I  resigned  my  position  as 
Assistant  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Department  and  became  Chief  of 
Police  of  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin.  I  remained  in  that  position  until  the  summer  of 
1957,  at  which  time  I  became  the  Chief  of  Police  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  I  resigned 
that  position  effective  June  15,  1969,  in  order  to  assume  my  current  position. 

While  in  Eau  Claire,  I  established  a  comprehensive  police  training  program 
and  worked  closely  with  the  State  in  attempting  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
police  training  program  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  In  Tucson.  Arizona.  I  es- 
tablished the  first  full-time  police  academy  and  was  instrumental  in  having  the 
University  of  Arizona  create  a  fully  accredited  campus  within  the  police  training 
facilities  of  the  Police  Department.  I  believe  the  latter  is  a  first  in  America. 
Since  that  time,  numerous  police  oflScers  have  received  Baccalaureate  Degrees 
and  are  currently  involved  in  their  Master's  or  Doctor's  studies.  I  cite  the  fore- 
going simply  to  indicate  my  concern  and  interest  in  upgrading  the  American 
police  service. 

I  was  in  Tucson,  Arizona  at  the  inception  of  the  original  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  program  which,  at  that  time,  was  called  the  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance.  Under  that  original  concept,  I  was  successful  in  secur- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  the  limited  funds  provided  by  the  Congress.  You 
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will  recall  this  was  a  direct  grant  program  and  I  believe  it  functioned  well  in 
spite  of  rather  critical  limitations  where  overall  financing  was  concerned. 

After  crime  was  projected  into  the  Presidential  campaign  by  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  and  the  American  Public  became  aware  of  the  tremendous  problem. 
Congress  started  considering  an  expansion  of  the  original  OLEA  program.  While 
the  subject  was  being  debated  in  Congress,  I  had  occasion  to  consult  with  Sen- 
ators Barry  Goldwater,  Paul  Fannin,  and  Representative  Morris  Udall.  I  was  a 
firm  proponent  of  the  continuation  of  the  direct  grant  program  as  provided  for 
in  OLEA.  Except  for  Representative  Udall,  I  was  informed  that  the  fount  of  all 
knowledge  did  not  repose  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and,  consequently,  it  appeared 
that  the  Congress  would  favor  the  block  grant  concept  thereby  providing  each 
of  the  50  Governors  a  pork  barrel  and  a  quasi  spoils  system,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  current  chaotic  conditions  where  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration program  is  concerned.  Congressman  Stanton,  I  might  agree  that  the 
fount  of  all  knowledge  may  not  repose  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  even  a  small  squirt  usually  does  not  repose  in  State  Capitals.  I  re- 
iterate the  statement  I  made  to  the  Monagan  Sub-committee,  that  the  City  of 
Miami  has  not  received  so  much  as  a  dime  of  either  planning  or  action  monies 
from  the  State  of  Florida's  block  grant  program.  Further,  I  am  not  at  all  opti- 
mistic about  our  chances  in  the  City  of  Miami  of  receiving  any  significant  amount 
of  funds  which  would  enable  the  criminal  justice  system  to  eliminate  the  dubious 
distinction  of  having  the  Nation's  number  1  crime  rate. 

I  seriously  question  the  concept  of  a  program,  whether  it  be  direct  grants  or 
block  grants,  to  appreciably  improve  the  system  of  criminal  justice  in  this  Coun- 
try, unless  minimum  standards  are  insisted  upon.  One  should  remember  that  the 
entire  criminal  justice  system  has  its  inception  with  police  action  and,  by  and 
large,  the  system  can  really  be  no  better  than  the  type  of  police  work  performed. 
I  believe  that  American  policing  is  generally  poor  and  that  until  such  time  as  we 
address  ourselves  to  the  substantial  upgrading  of  police  ofllcer  quality,  the 
criminal  justice  system  is  doomed  to  mediocrity.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  incum- 
bent upon  the  Federal  Government,  if  they  are  to  continue  to  pour  billions  of 
dollars  into  the  criminal  justice  system,  to  design  a  program  of  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  American  police  officer  and  the  administration  of  the  American 
municipal  police  departments.  Once  such  a  program  is  designed,  a  system  of 
auditing  should  then  be  constituted,  and  unless  the  40,000  police  agencies  of  this 
Country  comply  with  minimum  standards,  that  they  receive  no  consideration 
where  Federal  funding  is  concerned.  I  recognize  what  I  say  has  a  tendency  to 
imply  Federal  control  of  American  policing.  I  will  not  debate  the  issue,  except 
to  say  that  it  is  high  time  the  whole  system  of  municipal  policing  in  this  Coun- 
try be  vastly  upgraded. 

I  would  now  like  to  address  my  remarks  to  the  three  questions  posed  in  your 
letter  of  December  3 : 

1.  "Whether  your  community  has  been  receiving  an  adequate  share  of 
LEAA  Funds." 

I  believe  I  have  answered  this  question  in  a  foregoing  paragraph.  Let  me 
reiterate,  Miami  has  the  highest  crime  rate  in  the  United  States  of  America 
according  to  the  Uniform  Crime  Report  issued  by  the  FBI  for  the  year  of 
1970.  It  has  received  approximately  $600,000  through  discretionary  funds, 
but  not  a  single  dime  through  the  block  grant  concept. 

2.  "Whether  red  tape  is  delaying  the  funding  of  important  projects  and, 
if  so,  which  ones." 

In  an  effort  to  get  a  request  for  funding  under  the  block  grant  program 
considered,  it  is  necessary  for  such  request  to  pass  through  7  distinct 
bureaucratic  layers,  starting  with  the  Police  Sub-committee  of  the  Regional 
Council,  to  the  Regional  Council,  to  the  State  Police  Task  Force,  to  the  Staff 
of  the  Governor's  Council,  the  Governor's  Council,  the  Atlanta  Regional 
OflSce  of  LEAA,  and  finally  the  Washington  Office  of  the  LEAA.  By  the  time 
one  clears  all  of  the  bureaucratic  or  red  tape  hurdles,  the  request  has  become 
obsolete  and,  because  of  the  dynamics  of  the  situation,  the  money  could  well 
be  spent  on  more  current  problems. 

3.  "Whether  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  designed  to  give 
cities  a  larger  share  of  funds,  appears  to  have  improved  your  situation  so 
far." 

The  answer  to  this  is  "yes."  If  we  are  patient  and  persistent,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  our  current  requests  for  funding  may  be  funded  by  late 
spring  of  1972. 
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I  trust  the  foregoing  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  in  your  efforts  to  improve 
and  expedite  the  LEAA  program.  I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did  not  take 
exception  to  the  carte  blanche  awarding  of  the  $5  per  capita  to  each  police  de- 
partment in  the  United  States.  I  attempted  to  qualify  this  objection  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  of  this  letter.  I  simply  believe  that  we  would  be  pouring 
sand  down  a  rat  hole  in  too  many  instances,  unless  we  put  minimum  standards 
and  an  auditing  program  as  control  devices. 
Most  sincerely, 

Bernard  L.  Garmire, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Office  of  the  Sheriff, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  January  19,  1912. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  letter,  we  do  not  feel  our  community  has  been 
receiving  an  adequate  share  of  LEAA  funds.  We  feel  that  most  of  the  reason 
for  this  is  the  red  tape  which  delays,  or  more  often  in  our  case,  buries  the  fund- 
ing of  important  projects,  particularly  those  which  have  been  presented  by  local 
officials  (with  state  concurrence)  in  the  areas  of  police  training  programs,  train- 
ing and  other  facility  construction  programs),  prisoner  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  particularly  innovative  programs  the  like  of  which  are  completely  beyond 
the  resources  of  any  but  the  most  affluent  urban  criminal  justice  agencies.  Docu- 
mentation concerning  specific  projects  and  situations  is  apijended. 

We  found  the  1970  Amendments  only  seemed  to  strengthen  the  resolve  of  state 
level  bureaucrats  in  their  war  against  the  local  agencies.  We  fear  that  the 
Amendments  created  the  self-defeating  effect  of  stimulating  the  flow  of  individ- 
ual project  applications  to  avalanche  proportions. 

There  is  a  situation  not  mentioned  in  your  letter  which  we  feel  is  a  further 
indictment  of  the  present  LEAA  system.  The  "clogged  pipeline"  has  brought 
about  a  predictable  secondary  effect — intervention  and  circumvention  by  oppor- 
tunists playing  power  politics  have  already  created  several  small  .scandals  and 
undoubtedly  more  are  to  come.  HR  11813  obviates  the  need  for  unethical  tactics 
to  gain  needed  funds  and  deserves  favorable  consideration  for  this  reason  alone. 
Although  this  may  seem  to  you  to  be  premature,  we  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  ask  you  and  Mr.  Seiberling  to  apply  the  same  remedy  to  another 
"clogged  pipeline"  with  which  we  are  painfully  familiar — the  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  Assistance  Program.  It  suffers  from  exactly  the  same  bureau- 
cratic myopia  and  obstipation  that  presently  afflicts  LEAA. 

Thanking  you  for  your  assistance  and  assuring  you  of  our  fullest  cooperation 
in  all  matters  of  mutual  interest,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dale  Carson, 

Sheriff. 
I.  L.  Griffin,  Jr. 

Deputy  Director, 

Police  Services. 

A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  REJECTED  APPLICATIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  OFFICE  OF  THE  SHERIFF,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Submitted  Rejected  Amount 

8-county  correctional  institute  planning  study May  1970 Seotember  1970...  $200,000 

Master  plan  for  community  correctional  institute June  1971 October  1971 208,000 

Inmate  typewriter  repair  training  program. February  1970 Aoril  1970 53,000 

Inmate  work  furlough  program October  1970 January  1971 104,000 

Expanded  work  furlough  program Aoril  1971 July  1971 200,000 

Pt.  E  Action  program— construction  of  community  correctional  April  1971 December  1971.. __  6,000,000 

center. 
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Department  of  Pouce, 

Office  of  the  Chief, 
Miami,  Fla.,  March  I4, 1972. 
Mr.  Jerbis  Leonard, 

Administrator,   U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  29  February  wherein 
you  refer  to  Miami's  receipt  of  certain  Federal  Grants  awarded  through  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  The  figures  contained  in  your  letter 
are,  for  the  most  part,  consistent  with  our  records. 

On  27  March  1969,  the  City  of  Miami  police  received  a  check  for  $15,000.  It  was 
presented  to  a  representative  of  this  Department  by  the  then  Governor,  as  a 
"gift"  to  assist  in  financing  a  recent  riot  within  the  City  of  Miami.  This  may 
have  come  from  the  Action  Grant  Category.  Aside  from  this,  the  City  of  Miami 
Police  Department  has  never  received  "so  much  as  a  dime"  from  either  Plan- 
ning or  Action  Grant  moneys. 

May  I  hasten  to  add  that  we  have  received  considerable  assistance  through 
the  Discretionary  Fund  category.  We  are  very  appreciative  of  this  and  certainly 
have  no  complaint.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  never  been  treated  arbitrarily 
nor  refused  favorable  consideration  in  our  application  for  Discretionary  Funds. 
Incidentally  our  records  concur  with  your  account  reference  fiscal  years  of  1970 
and  1971  as  they  apply  to  the  Discretionary  Fund  category.  We  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  $118,949  of  State  Block  Grant  funds  being  awarded  to  Miami.  It  is 
entirely  possible  this  could  have  happened  without  our  knowledge ;  however,  the 
Police  Department  did  not  receive  this  money. 

Barring  unforeseen  developments,  we  are  scheduled  to  receive  $241,497  of 
Block  Grant  funds  within  the  relatively  near  future.  These  will  be  used  to  fund 
three  badly  needed  programs.  A  project  designed  to  suppress  fencing  activities, 
a  surveillance  operations  program,  and  a  police  manpower  allocation  and  evalua- 
tion project.  These  will  be  the  first  in  the  history  of  L.E.A.A.  to  be  funded  through 
the  State  Planning  Agency  Block  Grant  program  for  the  City  of  Miami  Police 
Department. 

This  Department  has  no  quarrel  with  the  L.E.A.A.  OflSce  in  Washington,  nor 
with  the  Atlanta  Regional  OflSce  under  its  excellent  administrator  Mr.  George 
Murphy.  Mr.  Coster  and  Mr.  Velde,'  and  many  others,  have  been  very  helpful. 
Our  complaint  is  against  the  system  which  by  its  very  design,  makes  it  impossible 
to  function  adequately.  As  currently  constituted,  there  are  seven  layers  of  bu- 
reaucracy with  which  to  contend.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
equate  acreage,  cattle  and  polecats  with  human  beings.  This  results  in  rural 
areas  and  small  communities  receiving  a  disproportionate  share  of  attention  and 
considei-ation.  The  more  potent  and  persuasive  the  local  politicians,  the  more 
consideration  given.  The  net  result  is  simply  that  vitally  needed  funds  are  not 
getting  to  where  the  action  is — crime  in  the  central  cities. 

Moreover,  practically  all  projects  considered  are  of  a  high  visibility,  short- 
term  nature.  Few  long  range,  low  visibility  programs  designed  to  improve  the 
police  service,  are  entertained  in  the  Action  Grant  side  of  L.E.A.A.  Other  facets 
are  doing  an  excellent  job  in  this  regard,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  lim- 
ited amount  of  coordination.  Impact  application  may  produce  immediate  desir- 
able results,  but  those  results  are  difficult  to  maintain  over  an  extended  period 
of  time. 

Most  sincerely, 

Bernard  L.  Garmire, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Miami  Police  Department, 

Miami,  Fla.,  March  22,  1972. 
Mr.  jERRis  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard:  Shortly  after  the  eight  major  Impact  cities  were  an- 
nounced, I  contacted  each  in  an  effort  to  learn  current  statistics  reference  each 
one's  crime  rate.  With  the  exception  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  each  promptly  re- 
sponded with  pertinent  information. 
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This  was  done  so  that  our  statisticians  might  malie  an  objective  comparison. 
Attached  you  will  find  the  results  of  comparing  Miami's  1971  crime  statistics 
with  the  1971  figures  submitted  by  seven  of  the  eight.  I  think  they  speak  for 
themselves. 

I  believe  it  is  indeed  significant  that  Miami's  crime  rate,  i.e.  number  of  Park 
I  Crimes  per  100,000  inhabitants,  exceeded  the  remaining  seven  cities  by  at  least 
eighteen  crimes  per  unit. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  these  facts  because  I  had  been  told  you 
were  not  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  Miami's  problem. 
Most  sincerely, 

Bernard  L.  Garmire, 

Chief  of  Police. 

CITY  AND  POPULATION 
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(WGBS  Radio  Editorial,  Nov.  26,  1971) 


LEAA 

Where  is  Miami's  share  of  the  federal  money  appropriated  to  fight  crime? 

A  few  years  ago.  Congress  passed  the  so-called  "Safe  Streets  Act".  It  pro- 
vides federal  money  to  help  local  police  combat  crime. 

Known  oflBcially  as  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  the  pro- 
gram, as  far  as  Miami  is  concerned,  has  not  been  a  rousing  .success.  (You'll  re- 
member, this  city  is  now  Number  One  in  crime  nationwide.) 

The  LEAA  funds  are  supposed  to  be  handled  by  the  States,  after  the  money 
leaves  Washington.  Here  in  Florida,  there  is  an  additional  level  of  advisory 
councils  between  the  cities  and  the  state  capitol.  And,  it  is  somewhere  within 
these  multiple  layers  of  bureaucracy  that  the  "Safe  Streets  Act"  has  come  to  a 
dead  end. 

This  becomes  obvious  in  that,  according  to  police  Chief  Bernard  Garmire,  the 
City  of  Miami  has  not  received  on-c  dime  from  the  state-administered  program. 
This  shocking  fact  came  to  light  when  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Congressman  James 
Stanton,  announced  that  he  was  going  to  try  to  amend  the  "Safe  Streets  Act", 
and  eliminate  the  state  governments  entirely  in  administering  these  badly-needed 
crime  fighting  dollars.  The  Congressman  actually  cited  Miami  as  the  prime  ex- 
ample of  what  is  wrong  with  the  "Safe  Streets  Act". 
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Think  of  it !  Millions  of  dollars  are  appropriated  annually  for  the  states,  and 
yet  the  city  with  the  highest  crime  rate  in  the  nation  hasn't  received  ten  cents 
from  the  state  since  the  program  began!  Obviously,  Governor  Askew  and  the 
other  concerned  state  officials  have  a  responsibility  to  do  their  utmost  to 
straighten  out  this  situation. 

However,  unless  Florida's  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  pro- 
gram can  get  itself  operating  properly,  WGBS  can  see  no  other  alternative  than 
for  all  of  us,  interested  in  eliminating  crime,  to  offer  wholehearted  support  to  the 
changes  being  proposed  by  Congressman  Stanton. 

Aired:  Following  the  7:00  AM,  8:00  AM,  and  11:00  PM  News;  During  The 
Midday  Report ;  and  During  The  Five  O'clock  Report. 

City  of  Tampa, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  January  6,  1972. 
Mr.  Sanford  Watzman, 
(%  The  Honorable  James  V.  Stanton), 
Longworth  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Watzman  :  This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  request  of  December  3, 
1971,  addressed  to  Captain  Miles  C.  Turner,  Tampa  Police  Department. 

Our  response  is  itemized  according  to  your  specific  questions. 

1.  Whether  your  community  has  been  receiving  an  adquate  share  of  LEAA 
funds. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  based  upon  monies  available  we  have  not  received 
an  adequate  share.  Our  needs  are  great,  and  our  social,  economic,  and  capital 
improvements  base  is  rapidly  expanding.  Based  upon  need,  our  adequate  share 
would  be  astronomical. 

2.  Whether  "red  tape"  is  delaying  the  funding  of  important  projects  and, 
if  so,  which  one. 

The  "red  tape"  is  basically  the  strings  attached  to  the  LEAA  program.  It  is 
our  considered  opinion,  that  upon  approval  of  our  LEAA  Board,  the  application 
should  go  directly  to  Washington,  D.C,  with  information  copies  to  the  State 
LEAA  Office.  Upon  approval  from  Washington,  D.C,  the  funding  mechanism 
should  be  direct  to  the  City.  We  have  established  the  local  mechanism  to  accom- 
plish this  procedure  with  HUD,  and  we  have  determined  that  it  is  indeed  an 
expeditious  methodology. 

3.  Whether  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  designed  to  give 
cities  a  larger  share  of  funds,  appears  to  have  improved  your  situation  so 
far. 

No.  My  office  will  be  available  for  further  comment  and  more  detailed  informa- 
tion if  desired. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joel  L.  Koford, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Mayor. 


[From  the  Tampa  Tribune,  Jan.  22,  1972] 

Bill  Aims  to  Funnel  Crime  Funds  to  Cities 

(By   Bob  Turner) 

Washington — Criticism  from  large  cities — including  Tampa  and  Miami — that 
bureaucratic  red  tape  has  slowed  their  federal  crime  fighting  funds  to  a  trickle 
is  fueling  a  drive  in  Congress  for  more  direct  allocation  of  money  to  high-crime 
urban  areas. 

Many  States — including  Florida — have  been  far  too  slow  in  disbursing  vitally 
needed  assistance  into  the  larger  cities  where  growing  crime  rates  are  still  a 
problem,  declared  Rep.  James  V.  Stanton,  D-Ohio. 

He  proposes  a  new  method  of  divying  up  safe-street  funds — an  effort  at  crime 
control  through  revenue  sharing  with  the  nation's  56  largest  cities,  of  250,000 
population  or  more. 

Stanton  last  November  introduced  legislation  known  as  the  emergency  crime 
control  act  of  1971,  aimed  at  getting  the  Law  Enforcement  Asnistance  Adminis- 
tration to  channel  more  funds  into  high  crime  areas  and  to  speed  the  flow. 

Stanton,  a  former  president  of  the  Cleveland  City  Council,  said  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  Congress  had  found  that  the  federal  pipeline  is  so  clogged 
with  red  tape  that : 

Fiscal  year  1971  ended  with  92.1  per  cent  of  the  crime  war  money  appropriated 
for  that  year  still  held  at  the  state  level. 
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As  of  June  30,  1971  51.1  per  cent  of  assistance  money  appropriated  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  of  1970  also  had  not  reached  local  targets. 

In  the  10  states,  no  1971  money  had  been  moved,  in  five  others,  less  than  1  iier 
cent  had  been  distributed,  and  in  seven  others,  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Stanton  said  the  accountants  reported  that  Florida  was  one  of  10  states  having 
made  no  distribution  whatsoever  of  funds  received  from  law  enforcement  ad- 
ministration by  the  end  of  the  1971  fiscal  year.  The  year  before,  Florida  had 
distributed  only  47.7  of  such  funds. 

The  Ohio  lawmaker's  bill,  co-sponsored  by  Rep.  Sam  Gibbons,  D-Tampa,  would 
alleviate  this  situation  by  requiring  block  grants  of  aid  funds  directly  to  high 
crime  city  areas,  as  recommended  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

These  areas  would  get  a  sum  of  money  based  on  population  and  incidence  of 
crime,  and  determine  for  themselves  how  the  money  would  be  allocated  to  vari- 
ous projects. 

Stanton's  oflSce  said  it  is  receiving  a  chorus  of  no's  from  cities  around  the 
nation  which  have  been  queried  on  whether  they  have  received  an  adequate 
share  of  funds. 

Displaying  a  letter  from  the  oflSce  of  Tampa  Mayor  Dick  Greco,  an  assistant  to 
Stanton  said  Greco's  executive  assistant  Joel  L.  Koford,  wrote,  "We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  based  upon  monies  available  we  have  not  received  an  adequate 
share." 

Koford  continued  that  the  "  'red  tape'  is  basically  the  strings  attached  to  the 
LEAA  program."  Koford  said  Tampa  police  and  other  officials  feel  that,  upon 
approval  of  the  LEAA  board,  application  for  assistance  should  go  directly  to 
Washington,  with  information  copies  to  the  state. 

"Upon  approval  from  Washington,  the  funding  mechanisms  should  be  direct 
to  the  city,"  Koford  wrote,  pointing  out  that  a  local  procedure  to  accomplish 
this  has  been  established  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  mayor's  office  had  a  flat  "no"  on  whether  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  have  increased  the  availability  of  crime-figliting  funds  to  the  city. 

Miami  Police  Chief  Bernard  L.  Garmire  reiterated  his  recent  statement  to  a 
congressional  subcommittee  that  the  City  of  Miami  has  not  received  "so  much  as 
a  dime  of  either  planning  or  action  monies  from  the  State  of  Flroida's  block- 
grant  program." 

For  the  most  recent  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1971,  the  GAO  report  showed 
not  one  penny  of  $11,166,000  Florida  received  in  crime-action  funds  had  been  dis- 
bursed to  Tampa,  Miami  or  any  other  city  in  Florida,  Stanton's  oflSce  said. 


City  op  Atlanta, 

City  Hall, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  9,  1971. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Mr.  John  F.  Seibebling, 
Members  of  Congress,  Longworth  Building,  Wa-^hington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :   This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  concerning  the 
(proposed)  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1971. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  copy  of  the  legislation  has  been  forwarded  to 
Miss  Emma  I.  Darnell,  Intergovernmental  Programs  Coordinator  and  that  she 
will  contact  you  with  respect  to  our  position  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  interest  and  assistance  in  this  vital  area. 
Sincerely, 

Geobge   J.   Beeby. 


Office  of  the  Ma  yob, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  24,  1972. 
Mr.   James  V.   Stanton, 
Mr.  John   F.   Seibebling, 
Members  of  Congress, 
Longworth  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen :  I  have  carefully  reviewed  H.R.  11813  and  its  possible  effect,  if 
approved,  upon  the  total  program  of  the  City  of  Atlanta  in  the  area  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 
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Please  be  advised  that  I  strongly  support  the  bill  with  the  hope  that  it  can 
be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  increase  the  total  impact  of  existing  fed- 
eral programs  in  this  vital  area. 
Sincerely, 

Sam   Massell. 


CiTt   OP   Atlanta, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  8,  1971. 
Mr.  James  V.   Stanton, 
Mr.   John   F.   Seiberijng, 
Members  of  Congress, 
Longworth  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  writing  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  (H.R.  11813)  the  Emer- 
gency Crime  Control  Act  of  1971. 

As  you  may  know,  we  are  extremely  interested  in  any  legislation  which  can 
improve  the  City's  effectiveness  in  the  area  of  public  safety  and  criminal  justice. 
Please  be  assured  that  we  will  forward  our  comments  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Emma  I.  Darnell, 
Intergovernmental  Programs  Coordinator, 

City  of  Atlanta. 


City  and  County  of  Honolitlu, 
Law  Enforcement  Planning  Office, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  December  10, 1971. 
Mr.  Sanford  Watzman, 
(%  Representative  James  V.  Stanton), 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Watzman  :  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  your  oflBce  requesting  informa- 
tion about  Honolulu's  situation  regarding  LEAA  funding,  we  must  report  that 
we  have  not  received  adequate  funding. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  receives  $210,000  in  planning  money  from  LEAA.  Of  this, 
the  law  requires  that  40%  be  passed  through  to  units  of  local  jurisdiction.  This 
would  amount  to  $84,000.  The  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  is  scheduled  to  receive 
$10,000  in  planning  fimds  for  calendar  year  1972.  Another  $30,000  ha.s  been  set 
aside  for  Hawaii's  other  three  counties,  A  remainder  of  $44,000  has  been  desig- 
nated for  planning  purposes  of  a  multi-county  nature. 

The  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  has  82%  of  the  population  and  91%  of  the 
crime  in  Hawaii.  However,  the  present  planning  allocation  to  Honolulu  is  only 
12%  of  the  total  sum  available  to  local  units  of  government  in  Hawaii. 

We  have  recommended  that  the  SPA  allocate  to  the  City  and  County  of  Hono- 
lulu 50%  of  the  Part  B  planning  funds  available  to  it.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
have  recommended  that  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  receive  $25,000  of  Part 
C  funds  to  establish  a  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council. 

As  it  is  the  SPA's  responsibility  to  see  that  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu 
receives  adequate  funding  for  planning  purposes,  we  have  indicated  that  $75,000 
for  calendar  1972  would  meet  Honolulu's  present  planning  needs. 

The  situation  regarding  Part  C  action  funds  is  only  slightly  less  bleak. 

The  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  is  scheduled  to  receive  $495,688  in  Part  C 
funds  for  FY72.  This  is  not  commensurate  with  any  equation  involving  popula- 
tion or  crime  rates  as  a  basis  for  computing  pass-through  funds.  The  75%  pass- 
through  requirement  for  FY72  in  Hawaii  equals  $1,160,109.75 ;  yet  the  four  coun- 
ties in  this  State  will  receive  only  $1,048,407.  And,  Honolulu,  with  82%  of  the 
population  and  91%  of  the  crime  will  receive  only  43%  of  the  pass-through  funds. 

We  have  asked  the  SPA  to  reconsider  the.se  allocations  and  are  working  for  a 
dispersion  of  funds  more  in  line  with  the  intent  of  the  Federal  law  and  the  LEAA 
guidelines. 

At  this  time  1970  amendments  to  the  Act  do  not  seem  to  have  made  a  differ- 
ence in  getting  LEAA  funds  from  the  SPA  for  Honolulu. 

The  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1971,  which  you  propose  would  be  a  very 
worthwhile  and  adjunct  to  the  1970  Amendments.  We  favor  it. 
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From  our  reading  of  your  proposed  amendments,  they  would  alleviate  three 
of  our  greatest  "headaches."  These  being  parentalism  on  the  part  of  the  State 
SPA  in  trying  to  tell  us  what  we  need.  It  is  our  belief  that  we  have  perhaps  a 
better  perception  of  our  own  problems,  and  how  to  go  about  finding  solutions, 
than  do  the  State  Planners. 

The  problem  with  applications  being  submitted  to  the  SPA  for  each  project,  is 
that,  again  their  paternal  instinct  is  aroused.  Red  tape,  after  an  application  for  a 
project  is  approved  is  not  really  a  problem  in  our  jurisdiction.  But  the  approval 
process  does  take  up  a  considerable  amount  of  time. 

Finally,  funding  levels  are  needed  for  large  cities.  The  present  law  states  only 
that  "adequate  assistance"  is  needed.  And  LEAA  guidelines  are  such  that  a  firm 
definition  of  "adequate  assistance"  is  not  available. 

We  would  recommend  that  a  specific  definition,  setting  minimum  standards  of 
assistance  should  be  incorporated  into  law.  And  these  minimums  should  be  based 
primarily  on  population  and/or  crime  rates. 

We  support  wholeheartedly  your  proposal  for  block  grant  funding  to  the  cities. 
Ohio,  as  you  must  be  aware,  has  an  excellent  plan  for  block  grant  funding. 

We  have  enclosed  for  your  information  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  our  present 
funding  levels,  and  Honolulu's  attempts  to  get  the  SPA  to  simply  abide  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  LEAA  guidelines. 

Please  keep  us  informed  on  the  progress  of  your  Amendments.  If  I,  or  any 
member  of  my  staff,  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  any  way,  please  feel  free  to 
call  upon  us. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  W.  McKay, 

Coordinator. 


City  and  County  of  Honolulu, 
Office  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  December  10, 1971. 
Mr.  Sanford  Watzman, 

c/o  Representative  James  V.  Stanton,  J 

Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Watzman  :  I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  The  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1911  is  ideally 
designed  to  make  the  Safe  Streets  Act  work.  At  present  it  does  not  seem  to  6e 
doing  the  job  which  Congress  envisoned  when  the  original  Act  was  passed  in  1968. 
In  my  capacity  as  both  Prosecuting  Attorney  and  Chairman  of  the  Mayor's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  Planning, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  support  for,  and  endorsement  of  your  proposed  amend- 
ments. I  feel  they  would  help  Honolulu,  with  91%  of  the  crime  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  receive  the  type  of  assistance  which  is  desperately  needed  and  is  not 
forthcoming  at  this  time. 

Please  inform  Congressman  Stanton  and  Congressman  Seiberling  that  we 
appreciate  their  attempts  to  help  us.  The  proposed  amendments  show  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  problems  facing  large  cities  in  the  country.  Their  efforts 
are  welcomed  indeed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Barry  Chung, 
Prosecuting  Attorney. 


City  and  County  of  Honolulu, 
Law  Enforcement  Planning  Office, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Federal  Law  For  Part  B  Fund  Distribution 

According  to  provisions  set  forth  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act,  at  least 
40  per  cent  of  all  Federal  monies  granted  to  the  state  planning  agency  under 
Part  B  planning  funds  must  be  pasi-ed  through  to  units  of  local  government. 
Public  Law  91-644,  section  203,  subsection  (c)  states: 
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"The  State  planning  agency  shall  make  such  arrangements  as  such  agency 
deems  necessary  to  provide  that  at  least  40  per  centum  of  all  Federal  funds 
granted  to  such  agency  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  available  to 
units  of  general  local  government  or  combinations  of  such  units  to  enable  such 
units  and  combinations  of  such  units  to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  the 
comprehensive  State  plan  required  under  this  part.  The  Administration  may 
waive  this  requirement,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  a  finding  that  the  requirement 
is  inappropriate  in  view  of  the  respective  law  enforcement  planning  responsi- 
bility. . . ." 

Amendments  made  in  1970  resulted  in  an  important  new  focus  on  urban  areas. 
Now  a  requirement  necessitates  a  direct  funding  to  major  cities  and  counties  for 
planning  purposes.  This  section  of  the  law  has  been  interpreted  for  the  states  and 
cities  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  in  "Memorandum  for 
State  Planning  Agency  Directors  No.  10  (Supplement  No.  1)"  dated  March  31, 
1971.  Page  5  of  this  document  states: 

"(a)  Planning  Funds  to  Major  Cities  and  Counties  {mandatory)  PSD's  (Plan 
Supplement  Documents)  should  explain  how  this  new  statutory  requirement  is 
being  implemented  in  accordance  with  LEAA  guidelines  and  which  large  cities 
or  counties  have  received  or  will  receive  Part  B  funds  for  planning  and  coordina- 
tion activities.  The  amount  of  funds  allocated  to  each  such  city  or  county  from 
FY  1971  funds  should  be  specified.  Where  eligible  cities  or  counties  will  waive 
rights  to  direct  receipt  of  funds  or  authorize  tlieir  regional  or  metropolitan  units 
to  use  such  funds,  written  waivers  or  consents  from  the  eligible  cities  or  counties 
should  be  included." 

On  page  32  of  the  INIemorandum  we  find  the  LEAA  definition  of  what  consti- 
tutes major  cities  and  counties  : 

"(7)  Planning  Funds  for  Major  Cities  and  Counties.  The  1970  amendments  to 
the  Act  require  that  State  Planning  agencies  make  funds  directly  available  to 
"major  cities  and  counties."  The  following  are  defined  as  major  cities  and  coun- 
ties for  the  purposes  of  initial  implementation  of  this  requirement : 

(1)  The  largest  city  in  each  state. 

(2)  The  largest  county  in  each  state. 

(3)  Each  additional  city  in  each  State  with  a  population  of  250,000  or  more. 

(4)  Each  additional  county  in  each  State  with  a  population  of  500,000  or 
more." 

In  addition  to  Part  B  planning  funds  for  major  cities  and  counties,  the  Fed- 
eral law  also  requires  that  Part  C  funds  be  made  available  to  metropolitan  areas. 
Section  301(b)  (8)  states,  as  part  of  a  list  of  ways  in  which  Part  C  funds  may 
be  utilized : 

"(8)  The  establisment  of  a  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  for  any 
unit  of  general  local  government  or  any  combination  of  such  units  within  the 
State,  having  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or  more,  to  assure 
improved  planning  and  coordination  of  all  law  enforcement  activities." 

The  intent  of  the  law  is  clear.  This  is  to  provide  funding  to  large  cities  and 
counties  which  will  allow  them  to  develop  a  planning  capability  which  is  ade- 
quate to  their  needs.  Using  above  citations  from  the  law  and  guidelines,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  qualifies  for  (1)  Part  B 
planning  funds  as  a  major  city  or  county,  and  (2)  Part  C  funds  for  planning 
purposes. 

Presently,  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  is  not  receiving  adequate  fund- 
ing for  comprehensive  planning  purposes.  The  State  of  Hawaii  is  receiving 
$210,000  in  planning  money,  of  which  40%  must  by  law  be  passed  through  to 
the  xmits  of  local  jurisdiction.  This  40%  sum  totals  $84,000.  Of  this  amount,  a 
sum  of  $40,000  is  earmarked  for  equal  distribution  among  four  counties  with 
each  county  receiving  $10,000.  The  remaining  $44,000  has  been  set  aside  for 
planning  purposes  which  are  of  a  multi-county  nature. 

As  stated  in  the  1971  State  Plan,  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  has  82% 
of  the  population  and  91%  of  the  crime.  Yet,  the  present  planning  fund  pass- 
through  schedule  calls  for  Honolulu  to  receive  less  than  12%  of  the  planning 
money  being  made  available  to  vmits  of  local  jurisdiction. 

One  of  the  major  misconceptions  which  both  the  State  and  the  City  and  County 
of  Honolulu  and  the  other  counties  within  the  State  have  held  is  the  belief  that 
our  system  of  criminal  justice  with  its  State  and  Lo(^al  level  agencies  is  some- 
how "different"  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  is  simply  not  correct.  The 
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administration  of  police  and  prosecution  activities  by  local  units  of  government, 
and  administration  of  courts  and  corrections  by  the  State  is  as  common  as  any 
other  normal  configuration. 

Ohio  Plan  fob  Allocation  of  Planning  Funds 

In  Ohio,  the  agency  designated  to  administer  funds  under  the  Federal  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act  is  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  The  Department  has  re- 
cently undergone  reorganization  to  focus  its  emphasis  and  resources  on  urban 
problems  in  accordance  with  the  IQIO  amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act  regarding  funding  to  major  cities  and  counties. 

TJndei-  the  new  structure,  planning  grants  are  awarded  to  six  major  population 
centers  where  the  crime  rate  is  25%  higher  than  in  the  State  as  a  whole.  The 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  law  enforcement  improvement  programs 
for  each  of  these  six  metropolitan  regional  planning  areas  is  vested  in  a  Regional 
Planning  Unit.  The  Unit's  function  is  to  supervise  and  formulate  policies  for 
(1)  comprehensive  law  enforcement  planning,  (2)  implementation  of  law  en- 
forcement action  programs  for  jurisdictions  within  the  county,  and  (3)  partici- 
pation in  multi-county  planning  programs.  The  remainder  of  the  State  is  divided 
into  quadrants  and  the  planning  for  these  areas  is  provided  for  by  the  Central 
Office  at  Columbus. 

Following  the  1970  amendments  which  require  that  FY  1971  funds  be  made 
available  to  "major  cities  and  counties  within  tlie  State,"  prior  to  the  end  of  FY 
1971  (June  30,  1971),  the  Department  has  set  aside  a  grant  of  $10,000  to  each 
of  the  Regional  Planning  Units  for  its  initial  operation  during  Fl'  1971  ending 
on  June  30,  1971.  Thereafter,  beginning  in  FY  1972  additional  grants  were  made 
to  each  Unit  to  continue  operation.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  local  share  (40%) 
of  Part  B  monies  for  Ohio  for  FY  1972  would  amount  to  $600,000.  Assuming  this 
funding  level,  the  allocation  formula  provided  for  a  basic  allocation  of  $50,000 
to  each  Regional  Planning  Unit,  with  the  balance  to  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
I)opulation.  The  following  is  the  FY  1972  planning  fund  allocation : 

OHIO  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  PLANNING  FUND  ALLOCATION 

Allocation 

1970  Percent  of  (includes 

Unit  population  population         $50,000  base) 

Cleveland-Cuyahoga  County. 1,721,300 

Cincinnati-Han- ilton  County. _ 924, 108 

Columbus-Franklin  County 833,249 

Dayton-Montgomery  County 606, 148 

Akron-Summit  County _ 553,371 

Toledo-Lucas  County. -_ 484,370 


33.7 

$151,100 

18.0 

104,000 

16.3 

98,  900 

12.0 

86,  000 

10.5 

81,  500 

9.5 

78,  500 

Total. 


California  Plan  fob  Allocation  of  Planning  Funds 

In  allocating  Part  B  funds  for  planning  purposes,  California  took  action  to 
implement  a  "regional  systems"  approach  for  criminal  justice  planning.  Under 
this  plan,  each  region  will  determine  its  own  goals  and  priorities  for  funding  of 
projects  under  the  Federal  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act,  which  is  administered 
Statewide  by  the  Council. 

California  is  divided  into  regional  areas  and  each  area  is  allocated  a  set  mini- 
mum of  Part  B  funding.  In  addition,  each  major  city  or  county,  as  defined  by 
LEAA  guidelines,  is  allocated  further  funds  under  Part  B  for  planning.  Further, 
to  supplement  planning  funds  in  units  of  local  government  with  a  population  of 
250,000  or  more,  action  funds  under  Part  C  are  allocated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act. 

Since  March,  1971,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  allowing  cities  and  counties  to 
play  a  stronger  role  in  the  Statewide  planning  process  for  the  improvement  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  Among  the  recommendations  adopted  on  March  15, 
1971,  were  the  following  points  of  concern  : 

That  regions  should  have  a  high  degree  of  discretion  in  selecting  the  programs 
and  projects  necessary  to  fulfill  their  needs  and  solve  the  peculiar  problems  of 
that  region. 

That  no  categorical  commitment  of  monies  should  be  made  to  a  region  from 
the  State  unless  it  is  consistent  with  a  well-conceived  and  approved  regional 
plan. 
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That  the  present  planning  policy  of  the  Council  has  the  potential  to  accom- 
plish the  preceding  objective  through  a  regional  systems  approach  and  should 
be  granted  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  that  end. 

That  once  the  regional  system  goal  is  achieved,  the  Cbuncil  will  -accomplish  the 
original  regional  discretionary  block  grant  objectives. 

That  a  review  of  this  approach  is  necessary  during  the  following  years  to  de- 
termine if,  in  fact,  the  Council's  regional  systems  approach  is  truly  capable  of 
fulfilling  the  objectives  ;  and  that  alternatives  be  evaluated  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Proposals  fob  Alxocating  Part  B   Funds  in  Hawaii 

Presently,  there  are  no  guidelines  governing  the  allocation  of  planning  monies 
other  than  the  Federal  requirement  for  a  40  per  cent  pass  through  to  units  of 
local  jurisdictions.  In  view  of  this,  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  would  like 
to  submit  four  alternatives  to  the  plan  presently  being  implemented  by  the  State 
Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency  for  review  and  consideration.  The  City  and 
County  believes  a  more  equitable  plan  of  fund  allocation  must  be  adopted. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  has  been  granted  a  total  of  $210,000  under  planning  fund- 
ing, and  by  following  the  requirement  of  the  law,  40%  of  $210,000,  or  a  sum  of 
$84,000,  must  be  passed  through  to  the  county  governments.  Therefore,  using 
the  sum  of  $84,000  as  a  basis,  this  ofiice  has  devised  formulae  for  fund  allocation 
on  the  criteria  of  (a)  population,  (b)  crime  index,  and  (3)  set  minimum. 

ALTERNATIVE  1:  POPULATION 

Percent  of 
Unit  Population  population  Allocation 

Honolulu - 629,176  82  $68,880 

Hawaii -..- 63,468  8  6,720 

Maui - 46,156  6  5,040 

Kauai - 29,761  4  3,360 


Total,  State  of  Hawaii 768,561 


Using  the  criterion  of  population,  each  county  would  receive  a  percentage  of 
the  $84,000.00  under  Part  B  funding  in  accordance  with  the  county  population. 


ALTERNATIVE,  II:  CRIME  INDEX 


Percent  of 
crime  index 


Honolulu. - 23,954                        91  $76,440 

Hawaii 0) 2,520 

Maui -—  0)                          9  2,520 

Kauai -.. .—                     (1) 2,520 


Total,  State  of  Hawaii 26,148,  100  84,000 

1  Unlisted. 

Using  the  criterion  of  the  crime  index  as  reported  in  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Keports  of  1970,  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu,  with  a  crime  index  of  91%, 
would  receive  $76,440.  The  other  three  counties  would  divide  the  remaining  9% 
either  equally  as  shown  above  or  as  agreed  upon  among  the  three  counties. 

ALTERNATIVE  III:  SET  MINIMUM 

Moneys  by  Moneys  by 

Unit  Set  minimum  population  crime  index  Allocation 

Honolulu 

Hawaii 

Maui-.. 

Kauai 

Total... 40,000  22,000  22,000  84,000 

This  alternative  sets  aside  $40,000  to  be  equally  distributed  to  all  four  coun- 
ties, allocating  $10,000  per  county.  The  remaining  sum  of  $44,000  is  to  be  divided 
up  according  to  the  criteria  of  i)opulation  and  crime  index.  This  alternative  al- 


$10,  000 
10,000 
10,  000 
10,  000 

$18,  040 

1  760 

1,320 

880 

$20,  020 
660 
660 
660 

$48,  060 
12,420 
11,980 
11,540 

$10,  500 
10,  500 
10,  500 
10,  500 

$11,480 

1,120 

840 

560 

$25,480 
840 
840 
840 

$47.  460 
12,  460 
12, 180 
11,900 
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lows  equal  weight  to  be  given  to  population  and  crime  index  by  allocating  $22,000 
to  each  criteria. 

ALTERNATIVE  IV:  SET  MINIMUM 

Moneys  by  Moneys  by 

Unit  Set  minimum  population  crime  index  Allocation 

Honolulu 

Hawaii 

Maui- .- 

Kauai 

Total 42,000  14,000  28,000  84,000 

This  alternative  differs  with  Alternative  III  in  setting  a  slightly  higher  mini- 
mum to  each  county  and  by  weighting  the  crime  factor  twice  as  heavily  as  popu- 
lation. Therefore,  the  funds  allocated  under  population  is  $14,000  while  the  crime 
index  funds  total  $28,000,  or  twice  that  of  population. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  this  office  that  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu, 
in  order  to  develop  an  adequate  planning  capability,  be  granted  an  annual  budget 
of  $75,000  per  year.  This  would  mean  that  the  City  and  County  receive  at  least 
50%  of  the  Part  B  funds  which  are  passed  through  to  local  units  of  government 
and  an  additional  .$25,000  of  Part  C  fvmds  for  a  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating 
Council.  The  $75,000  budget  would  cover  the  cost  of : 

(1)  Developing  a  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council 

(2)  Comprehensive  Planning 

(3)  Specialized  research     projects 

(4)  Evaluation  of  projects 

If  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  can  be  assured  the  allocation  of  $25,000 
under  Part  C  funding  (as  explained  earlier)  for  the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinat- 
ing Council,  then  either  alternative  III  or  alternative  IV  under  Part  B  would 
meet  the  planning  budget  needs  for  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu. 

A  good  measure  of  what  other  units  of  local  jurisdiction  are  receiving  is  found 
in  Attachment  A.  As  can  be  seen  from  attachment  A,  the  cities  which  are  nearest 
in  population  receive  substantially  more  for  planning  than  does  the  City  and 
County  of  Honolulu.  Therefore,  the  sum  of  $75,000  cannot  be  thought  to  be 
excessive  for  Honolulu. 


PLANNING  FUNDS  TO  MAJOR  CITIES 

City 

1970  population 

1971  planning  funds 

Pt.  B                      Pt.  C 

Baltimore  n 

St.  Paul  1 3 

San  Francisco2._- 

San  Diego' 

Los  Angeles 

Boston' 

Washington,  D.C.2 

Dal!asi3 

Chicago' 

Indianapolis" 

New  Orleans' 

Detroit  ._ 

St.  Louis' 3 

Buffalo'.- 

New  York  City' 

Memphis' 

San  Jose3 

Cleveland-Cuyahoga  County. 
Cincinnati-Hamilton  County. 
Columbus-Franklin  County.. 
Dayton-Montgomery  County. 


895, 000 
304, 000 
704,  000 
676,000 
2,  782, 000 

16,  000 
*  9, 000 
30,  000 
45,000 
500,  000 

100,000 
25,  000 
120,  000 
s  50,  000 

627,  000 
764,000 
836  000 

150,  000 
210,  000 
75  000 

230,  000 
100,  000 

3,  325,  000 
743, 000 
586,  000 

1,  493,  000 
608  000 

284,000 

48,  000 

136,000 
70,  000 
50  000 

"  "56,006 
219,000 

458,  000 
7  772  000 

88,000 

500  000 

621,  000 

57,000 

437,  000 
1,  721,  000 

45,  000 
151,000 

250, 000 

924, 000 

104, 000    .     . 

833,  000 
606,000 

98,900 

86,000 

<  Multi-country  regional  planning  body  also  operates  in  the  jurisdiction;  funding  not  shown  here. 

)  Contiguous  city  and  county. 

)  Does  not  include  county  population  covered  by  same  planning  funds. 

*  6  months. 

« Estimate. 
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FUND  DISTRIBUTION  ANALYSIS— FISCAL  YEAR  1972  PROPOSALS 


Program  title 


Federal  - 
share 

Slate 

Hawaii 

Honolulu 

Kauai 

Maui 

$30, 000 

$30,000  _- 

100, 000 

$16, 666 

$50, 000 

$16, 666 

$16, 666 

102, 000 

102,000  . 
15,000  .- 

15  000 

15, 000    . 

2,000 

8,000 
20,000  _. 

3,000 

2,000 

20, 000 

30  225 

30  225 

18, 800 

18,800  .. 

15  000 

15,000  . 

28,  500 

28,500    . 

28  500 

28,  500 

20,  000 

6,666  . 

"' '36,"o66\. 

6,666 

61699 

37  000 

7,000  .. 

15,  000 

?15,  000 

70  000  ' 

10, 000 
?15, 000 

40, 000 
25,000  .- 

10, 000 

10, 000 

40  000 

50',  000 

50  000  .- 

15  000 

15,000  _ 
27,000  _ 

27, 000 

200, 000    . 

100,000 
3,750 
18,750 
5,000  .. 
18,188  .. 

100,000  _. 
3,750 
18,750 

15, 000 

3,750 
18,750 

3,750 

75, 000    . 

18, 750 

5,000 

18, 188    . 

35,  500 

35,000  .. 
20.000  _. 
12,000  _. 

20  000 

12, 000 

50, 000    . 

6,666 
3,333 

30,000 
15,000 

6,666 
3,333 

6,666 

25, 000 

3,333 

15, 000 
30, 000 

15,000  .. 
30,000  .. 
25,000  .. 
8,600  .. 

25,  000 
8!  600 

37  500 

37,500  . 
30, 000 
5,000  . 

75, 000 

15, 000 

15, 000 

15, 000 

20  000 

15,000  _. 

18, 750 

9,375 

9,365 

18  750 

18,750  . 
7,500 

30, 000 

7,500 

7,500 

7,500 

111  000 

111,000  .. 

25, 000 

25,000  .. 

-    6,  546, 813 

509, 400 

139, 081 

495,688 

229,  206 

173, 432 

33 

9 

32 

15 

11 

1, 160, 109 

10 

12 

43 

20 

15 

Personnel  work  with  youth  offender. 

Recruitment  training  police 

Correctional  personnel 

Judicial  training 

Pros-def  training 

Law  and  justice  awareness 

Tourist  crime  prevention 

Fam.court  J  &F  officer 

School  relations  officer 

Juvenile  crime  present  service  unit- 
Pilot  juvenile  counsel  program 

Youth  involvement 

In  community  treatment 

County  youth  service  coord 

Preventive  programs— schools 

Temporary  shelter  homes 

Drug  abuse 

Counsel  youth— divorce  or  S  &  P 

Counsel  JCPD  of  NPD.. - 

Police  communications _ 

N.C.J.C -- 

Crime  lab .-. 

Five  fmger  fingerprint 

Automated  field  interview— 

Volunteers— courts 

Uniform  court  rules 

Hawaii  defender  intern,. 

Career  pros,  system. .- 

Clearinghouse 

Pretrial  release. 

Judicial  security _ 

Intern  diagnostic  review 

Probation  case  aid 

Criminal  intelligence  unit... 

Vice  activities 

Riot  control 

Police-community  relations 

Reorganize  police - 

Police  records 

Correction  research 

Coordinating  council -  - 

Total 

Percent 

75  percent  pass-through 

Percent -.-. 


City  and  County  of  Honolulu, 
Law  Enforcement  Planning  Office, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


Federal  Law  for  Part  C  Funding  Distribution 

Federal  Law  requires  that  75%  of  the  Part  C  funds  received  by  any  State 
under  the  LEAA  program  must  be  passed  on  to  units  of  local  jurisdiction.  Ac- 
cording to  the  State  of  Hawaii's  Law  Enforcement  and  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Planning  Agency,  the  total  Part  C  allocation  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  will  be 
$1,546,813. 

According  to  our  analysis,  present  proposals  call  for  a  distribution  of  the  total 
Part  C  allocation  as  follows : 

(1)   State  of  Hawaii 

(a)   Courts   $142,400 

(&)   Corrections 238,000 

(c)  Public  Defender 27,000 

(d)  Other 102,000 

Total    509,400 
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(2)  County  of  Hawaii 139,081 

(3)  City  and  County  of  Honolulu M95|  688 

(4)  County  of  Kauai 229*206 

(5)  County  of  Maui 173,432 


Total    1,  546,  813 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  Honolulu's  share  includes  $95,000  in  grants  to  three  private 
agencies.  LEAA  interpretations  of  the  law  are  such,  that  these  grants  to  private  agencies 
must  be  lotaheii  under  the  State's  25%,  and  not  as  jiart  of  the  local  share.  It  is  our 
belief,  however,  that  these  three  programs  are  worthwhile  and  contribute  to  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  criminal  Incidents  within  the  geographic  boundaries  of  the  City  and 
County.  Therefore,  under  a  more  equitable  funding  arrangement,  we  would  be  willing  to 
carry  these  three  programs  as  part  of  the  City  and  County's  share. 

The  percentage  of  funds  being  made  available  to  each  unit  of  government  is : 

(1)  State  of  Hawaii 33 

(2)  County  of  Hawaii 9 

(3)  City  and  County  of  Honolulu 32 

(4)  County  of  Kauai 15 

(5)  County   of  Maui 11 

Average    32 

The  percentages  of  pass  through  funds  being  made  available  to  local  jurisdic- 
tions are : 

(1)  County  of  Hawaii 12 

(2)  City  and  County  of  Honolulu 43 

(3)  County  of  Kauai 20 

(4)  County  of  Maui 15 

Average    90 

State  gets  25%  of  total  plus  10%  of  75%  pass  through. 

The  proposed  program  funding  level  for  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu,  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  Federal  law.  Public  Law  91-644  Section 
303,  reads: 

"The  Administration  shall  make  grants  under  this  title  to  a  State  Planning 
Agency  if  such  agency  has  on  file  with  the  administration  an  approved  compre- 
hensive State  Plan  (not  more  than  one  year  in  age)  which  conforms  with  the  pur- 
poses and  requirements  of  this  title.  No  State  Plan  shall  be  approved  as  compre- 
hensive unless  the  Administration  finds  that  the  plan  provides  for  the  allocation 
of  adequate  assistance  to  deal  with  law  enforcement  problems  in  areas  charac- 
terized by  both  high  crime  incidence  and  high  law  enforcement  activity." 

We  cite  :  the  LEAA  Administrative  Interpretation  : 

"In  construing  whether  "adequate  assistance"  has  been  allocated  for  an  area 
within  the  scope  of  the  finding,  LEAA  will  normally  presume  that  adequate  as- 
sistance is  not  being  available  if  the  plan  does  not  contemplate  an  allocation  of 
Part  C  funds  from  the  local  unit  share  at  least  equal  to  the  percentage  of  popula- 
tion of  the  area  in  relation  to  total  State  population." 

Paragraph  (2)  of  Section  303,  reads: 

(2)  provide  that  at  least  75  per  centum  of  all  Federal  funds  granted  to  the 
State  Planning  Agency  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  trill  be  available  to 
units  of  general  local  government  or  combinations  of  such  units  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  programs  and  projects  for  the  improvement  of  law 
enforcement ;  except  that  each  such  plan  shall  provide  that  beginning  July  1, 
1972.  at  least  the  per  centum  of  Federal  assistance  granted  to  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  which  corresponds  to  the  per 
centum  of  the  State  and  local  law  enforcement  expenditures  funded  and  ex- 
pended in  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year  by  units  or  combinations  of 
.such  units  in  the  immediately  following  fiscal  year  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  and  projects  for  the  improvement  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and  that  with  respect  to  such  programs  or  projects  the  State  will  provide 
in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  non-Federal  funding. 

The  State's  plans  for  1972  suggests  that  $509,400  is  "tagged"  for  State  pro- 
grams, and  that  is  33%,  not  25%  as  specified. 

Further,  in  Memorandum  for  State  Planning  Agency  Directors  No.  10  (Sup- 
plement No.  1),  dated  March  31.  1971,  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Adniinistration.  page  4.  Change  No.  10  advises  that  State  Planning  Agencies : 

"It  will  be  noted  that  LEAA.  to  provide  clear  guidance  and  uniform  criteria 
on  implementation  of  this  section,  has  establshed  minimum  standards  for  (i) 
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inclusion  of  areas  covered  by  the  amendment  and  for  (ii)  the  size  of  the  share 
that  an  included  area  must  receive  to  determine  that  it  has  been  allocated  ade- 
quate assistance.  These  are  population-crinie-budget  standards  which  recognize 
that  large  cities,  counties  and  urban/metro  areas  will  provide  the  bulk  of  high 
crime  incidence/activity  cases  subject  to  the  required  LEAA  determination  of 
funding  adequacy.  The  standards  are  minimal  ones  and  it  is  expected  that  most 
States  will  exceed  them  significantly  in  classification  and  allocation  of  aid  to 
high  crime  areas." 

The  guidelines  which  the  above  paragraph  refers  to,  state  that  the  level  of 
funding  or  high  crime/law  enforcement  activity  areas  should  reflect  propor- 
tional funding  to  the  amount  of  crime  activity  which  is  present  in  the  areas. 

Since  the  State  of  Hawaii  at  this  time  has  no  "minimum  standards"  for  the 
allocation  of  "adequate  assistance  to  deal  with  law  enforcement  problems  in 
areas  characterized  by  both  high  crime  incidence  and  high  law  enforcement 
activity"  this  paper  will  explain  the  different  formulas  which  are  being  used  or 
are  being  considered  by  some  of  the  other  states  for  the  allocation  of  Part  C 
funds. 

It  might  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  present  perception  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  by  the  State  planning  agency  as  stated  on  page  406  of  the  State 
Plan  for  1971 : 

"Hawaii's  unique  organizational  structure  provides  for  probation  and  parole 
services,  correctional  institutions  and  educational  programs  through  State 
agencies." 

With  the  exception  of  Halawa  Jail,  and  other  county  jails  all  correctional 
programs  are  State  level.  However,  the  above  statement  seems  to  show  how  the 
State  Planning  Agency  in  Hawaii  has  been  operating  under  a  faulty  assumption. 
That  is  to  say,  Hawaii  has  viewed  itself  as  being  unique.  It  simply  is  not.  Our 
system  of  State  and  local  administrative  responsibilties  are  as  common  as  any 
other  normal  configuration. 

In  recognizing  the  need  for  a  formula  allocation  of  Part  C  funds,  the  LEAA 
"left  the  door  open"  to  the  States  to  develop  the  formulas.  On  the  following 
pages,  the  methods  being  used  and  contemplated  in  Ohio  and  California  are 
explained. 

The  Ohio  Plan  For  Allocation  of  Action  Funds 

The  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  of  the  State  of  Ohio  has  set  forth  guide- 
lines for  the  distribution  of  Part  C  funds  to  the  areas  of  high  crime  activity 
and  high  population  within  the  State. 

The  unique  thing  about  the  Ohio  plan  is  the  awarding  of  block  grants  to  the 
local  units,  which  qualify  as  high  population,  crime  activity  areas. 

The  Ohio  plan  states : 

"6.20  Part  C  (Action)  Funds  to  RPlJs}  Section  303  of  the  Act,  charges  the 
State  to  provide,  in  its  annual  comprehensive  law  enforcement  plan,  'for  the 
allocation  of  adequate  assistance  to  deal  with  law  enforcement  problems  in  the 
areas  characterized  by  both  high  crime  incidence  and  high  law  enforcement 
activity.'  " 

In  compliance  with  this  provision  of  the  Act,  this  Department  will  allocate 
Part  C  (action)  funds,  as  in  the  past,  on  the  basis  of  relative  population  and 
crime  rate,  weighing  the  crime  factor  twice  as  heavily  as  population. 

2.23  Part  V  (Action)  Grants— FY  1972  Funds.  .  .  .  on  approval  of  the  1972 
State  Comprehensive  Plan  by  LEAA,  a  block  of  Part  C  funds  will  be  allocated 
to  operational  RPUs  to  enable  them  to  fund  action  programs  included  in  the 
1972  State  Plan.  RPUs  are  also  expected  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  im- 
plementation and  monitoring  of  projects  when  operational. 

The  size  of  the  block  grant  allocated  to  RPUs  will  depend  upon  Ohio's  share 
of  Federal  crime  control  funds  for  FY  1972  and,  further,  will  be  based  upon  the 
RPUs  percentage  of  the  State's  crime  and  population. 

2.24  Part  C  (Action)  Grants— FY  1973  Funds.  Upon  receipt  of  this  Depart- 
ment's approval  of  the  1973  Comprehensive  Law  Enforcement  Plans,  RPUs  will 
be  awarded  block  action  grants  to  implement  action  programs  and  projects. 

Following  this  Department's  established  allocation  formula,  FY  1973  Part  C 
(Action)  funds  will  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  relative  crime  and  population. 
To  assure  sufficient  funding  in  high  crime  incidence  areas,  the  crime  factor  in 
the  formula  will  be  weighted  twice  as  heavily  as  population. 


1 RPD  equals  Regional  Planning  Unit. 
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While  the  distribution  of  Part  C  funds  in  a  Bloclc  Grant  form  to  the  large 
cities  may  be  the  most  efficient  way  for  the  State  to  operate,  the  City  and  County 
does  not  feel  that  this  should  necessarily  be  adopted  in  Hawaii.  The  interesting 
point  about  the  Ohio  plan  is  the  method  of  distribution.  Population  and  incidents 
of  crime  are  the  two  criteria  for  receiving  funds. 

Under  this  formula,  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  would  receive : 

$1,160,109  (75%  Part  C  funds)  divide  by  3  equals  $386,703. 

82  percent  (population)  times  386,703  equals  317,096. 

91  percent  (crime)  times  386,703  equals  352,099. 

City  and  County  of  Honolulu  total  expenditure,  $1,021,294. 

THE    CALIFORNIA    PLAN    FOB    ALLOCATION    OF    ACTION    FUNDS 

California  at  this  time  has  not  yet  adopted  a  firm  formula.  They  have  however, 
developed  an  "Issue  Paper"  on  target  allocations  of  action  funds.  Target  alloca- 
tions are  defined  in  the  Issue  as  "just  that,  not  a  guarantee  to  any  region." 

They  have  detailed  the  possible  basis  for  arriving  at  a  target  allocation.  These 
include 

(a)  population 

( ft )  criminal  justice  expenditures 

(c)  linear  programming  method 

(d)  experience  method. 

(e)  criminal  activity  method 

Of  the  above  only  "c"  and  "d"  seem  to  need  further  clarification. 

"The  linear  programming  method  uses  a  method  for  optimizing  the  deploy- 
ment of  resources  in  a  complex  situation.  In  theory  it  permits  any  number  of 
weighted  factors  to  be  used  to  allocate  resources.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  the 
validity  of  the  factors  chosen,  and  the  meaningfulness  of  the  weights  assigned." 

Factors  used  by  California  in  1969  were  : 
Juvenile  population 
Adult  population 
Reported  major  offenses 
Juvenile  arrest 
Adult  arrest 

These  factors  were  then  given  a  percentage  weight,  based  upon  committee  work 
and  a  computer.  The  paper  points  out  that  they  may  have  little  validity,  and 
that  it  closely  approximately  distribution  by  population,  but  is  closer  to  distribu- 
tion by  crime  activity. 

The  experience  method  assumes  that  the  Council's  experience  is  such  that  it 
can  make  the  determination  of  the  allocation  upon  the  experience.  The  paper 
goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  this  method  produces  clearly  inequitable  results 
and  does  not  reflect  any  systematic  improvement  of  the  criminal  justice  situation. 

While  the  two  States  noted  above  cannot  be  used  as  the  only  basis  for  Hawaii, 
it  does  give  us  an  idea  of  the  type  of  factors  which  should  be  considered  in 
allocating  funds  to  the  units  of  local  government. 

These  factors  are : 

(a)  population 

(ft)   crime  index  figures  or  crime  rate 

(c)   budget  expenditures 

id)  law  enforcement  activity 

If  we  use  the  above  criteria  only  in  determining  the  percentage  share  of  Part  C 
funds  which  should  be  made  available  to  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu,  the 
other  three  counties  in  the  State  will  be  left  in  a  position  of  dividing  up  a  sum 
of  money  which  in  total  would  not  be  large  enough  to  effect  any  real  change  in 
the  criminal  justice  systems  on  their  islands. 

PROPOSAL   FOR   ALLOCATING   PART   C   FUNDS   IN   HAWAII 

There  are  three  basic  alternatives  available  to  the  State  in  developing  a  formula 
for  allocation.  The«e  basically  can  be  described  as  (a)  allocation  on  the  basis  of 
population,  (b)  allocation  on  the  basis  of  criminal  activity,  or  (c)  allocation  on 
a  mixed  basis,  including  a  set  minimum  for  each  unit  of  local  jurisdiction. 
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Alternative  I:  Population 

Using  this  alternative,  each  county  would  receive  a  portion  of  the  75%  pass- 
through  Part  C  money  based  upon  its  percentage  of  the  total  state  population. 
Honolulu  would  receive  82%  of  the  pass-through  money,  while  the  County  of 
Kauai  would  receive  less  than  5%. 

Alternative  II:  Criminal  Activity 

Using  this  alternative,  the  allocation  would  be  based  upon  the  i)ercentage  of 
crime  reported,  (FBI  crime  reports)  in  each  county  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 
Honolulu's  percentage  would  be  91.60%  of  the  pass-through  allocation. 

Alternative  III:  Mix 

This  alternative  probably  reflects  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  problem 
of  developing  "target  allocations"  or  block  grant  distributions.  Each  county  would 
receive  a  minimum  allocation,  and  the  remaining  would  be  distributed  on  a  popu- 
lation of  percentage  of  crime  basis.  The  actual  allocation  can  be  done  in  several 
different  ways.  A  base  allocation  to  each  county  and  the  rest  divided  according  to 
popuation,  or  crime  rate. 

Honolulu's  share  in  the  methods  mentioned  above  would  be : 

1.  Population:  951,289. 

2.  Crime  rate:  1,055,699. 

3.  Mix 

(c)   Base  100,000  plus  82  percent  remaining  760,109  equals  723,289  for  Hono- 
lulu, 
(b)   Base  100,000  plus  91  percent  remaining  760,109  equals  791,699  for  Hono- 
lulu. 
The  staff  recommends  that  alternative  III,  would  probably  be  the  best  method 
of  arriving  at  a  "target  allocation."  It  would  take  into  account  the  needs  of  the 
other  counties,  but  would  also  recognize  the  greater  need  of  the  Honolulu  with 
82%  of  the  population  and  91%  of  the  crime. 

In  my  opinion  the  present  distribution  method,  as  shown  in  the  beginning  of 
this  paper  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  Honolulu  or  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  law  and  LEAA  guidelines. 

John  W.  McKay, 
Planning  Coordinator. 


City  and  County  of  Honolulu, 
Law  Enforcement  Planning  Office, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  March  17,  1972. 
Mr.   Sanfokd  Watzman, 
Longwnrth   Building, 
Wafihitigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Watzman  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  14th,  and  for  the 
material  on  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act. 

Three  specific  instances  where  things  have  gone  wrong  for  Honolulu  within 
the  past  six  months  can  be  attributed  to  SPA  attitudes.  In  the  first  instance, 
Honolulu  asked  for  funds  to  investigate  organized  crime.  The  Prosecuting  At- 
torney's OflBce  was  to  handle  the  investigation.  Application  for  the  project  has 
been  made  repeatedly  for  some  time.  Finally,  when  rejecting  the  application  in 
November  1971,  the  SPA  asked  why  the  city  didn't  stop  trying. 

Secondly,  the  SPA  has  made  no  block  grant  money  available  to  Honolulu's 
Model  Cities  for  projects  in  impact  areas.  When  the  Model  Cities  staff  asked  the 
SPA  for  forms  to  apply  for  a  Discretionary  Grant  they  were  given  the  wrong 
form.  This  caused  a  delay  in  the  eventual  filing  of  the  grant  application,  because 
a  new  application  had  to  be  written  up. 

Thirdly,  a  specific  hardship  to  Honolulu's  planning  component  has  been  the 
total  lack  of  funds  to  gather  baseline  data  with  which  to  plan  future  projects. 
Another  way  the  SPA  has  made  it  difficult  for  Honolulu  to  obtain  planning  data 
is  to  keep  all  specific  information  regarding  a  proposed  Corrections  Master  Plan 
absolutely  confidential — even  though  they  are  asking  the  State  Legislature  to 
appropriate  matching  funds  to  finance  the  Plan.  Only  summary  disclosure  of 
the  Plan  has  been  made  to  the  Legislature. 

I  suspect  you  will  be  hearing  in  greater  detail  on  these  and  related  items 
from  my  colleague,  Mr.  John  McKay. 
Sincerely, 

Ann   L.  Halsted, 

Researcher. 
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SUMMARY: 


This  critique  on  the  administration  of  LEAA  programs  in  Hawaii 
discusses  in  some  depth  several  topics. 

Section  II  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Part  C,    or  Action  Funds. 
Supported  by  the  State's  own  accounting  method,    it  is  shown  how  the  requirement 
to  make  75%  of  the  Part  C  funds  available  to  local  units  of  government  is  being 
subverted.     In  1970,    approximately  $176,964  was  counted  as  part  of  the  local 
unit  share,   which  never  was,    nor  was  intended  to  be,   made  available  to  local 
units  of  government.     A  similiar  situation  existed  for  1971. 

A  short  discussion  concerning  the  State's  largest  City  and  area  of 
"high  crime  incidence"  shows  how  the  intent  of  the  law,    that  primary  concern  be 
for  the  crime  problems  in  large  cities,    is  being  negated.     Honolulu  with  84% 
of  the  State's  crime  receives  less  than  50%  of  the  funds  for  local  units  of 
government.     Supporting  data  Is  shown  on  pp  7-1 1. 

Section  111   is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Part  B,    or  Planning  Funds. 
It  is  shown  how  Honolulu,    with  84%  <^  the  crime  and  82%  of  the  population 
receives  40%  of  the  local  share  of  planning  funds.     The  other  three  counties 
combined  have  18%  of  the  population  and  16%  of  the  crime.     Yet  they  receive 
60%  of  the  local  planning  funds.     Comparative  planning  budgets  figures  for 
other  large  cities  are  included. 

A  short  discussion  of  the  present  planning  methods  used  by  the  State 
is  found  in  Section  lll-C.     No  fiscal  planning  can  be  done  by  the  clientel 
agencies  because  of  a  refusal  in  the  State's  part  to  notify  the  agencies  and 
counties  of  what  their  share  of  the  funds  will  be.     Thus,    everyone  tries  to 
obtain  more  than  is  available,   and  the  whole  process  becomes  a  grab-bag  game. 

Section  lll-D  shows  how  Hawaii  implements  Fiscal  Year  1972  programs 
at  the  start  of  Fiscal  Year  1973,    a  one  year  time  lag.     And  even  after  the  funds 
are  available,    few  projects  are  funded  immediately.     Some  wait  another  six 
to  twelve  months. 

Section  III-E  discusses  the  State's  refusal  to  allow  the  counties  to  set 
their  own  priorities,    and  in  the  case  of  Honolulu  refuses  to  fund  its  top  two 
priority  programs.     This  in    turn  makes  planning  at  the  County  level  of  little 
value. 

Section  IV  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  cost  of  the  State  Planning 
Agency. 

Section  V  is  a  short  discussion  on  the  caliber  and  impact  of  the  LEAA 
program  in  Hawaii.  It  is  found  to  be  of  low  caliber  and  to  have  little  meaningful 
impact  on  the  criminal  justice  system. 
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Introduction: 


This  report  does  not  even  begin  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  problems 
involved  with  the  administration  of  the  LEAA  program  in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
It  picks  out  some  highlights,    the  areas  considered   important  and  where  changes 
are  needed  immediately. 

Not  all  of  the  problems  with  the  LEAA  program  can  be  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  State  Planning  Agency  (SLEPA).     Thfe  problems  discussed  in  this  paper 
can  be.     The  whole  LEAA  program,    nationwide,    is  a  nightmare  of  bureaucratic 
inefficiency  and  red-tape.     There  are  some  moves  afoot  in  the  Congress  to 
straighten  out  the  mess.     Most  notable  is  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act, 
introduced  by  Mr.    Stanton  of  Ohio.     This  Act  would  by  pass  the  SPA's  and 
make  block  grants  available  to  the  56  largest  cities.     The  State  level  involvement 
in  large  cities  and  counties  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.     This  would  help  a 
great  deal   in  Hawaii. 

LEAA  has  two  separatfe  funds.    Part  B  and  Part  C,    which  are  discussed  in 
this  paper.     Part  B  is  planning  money,    and  Part  C  is  Action  or  Implementation 
money.     There  are  problems  in  Hawaii  with  the  allocation  of  funds  from  both 
Parts.     There  really  need  not  be.     If  the  LEAA  program  were  administered  in 
an  intelligent  fashion,    the  recipients  of  the  funds  would  be  those  who  would 
determine  the  amount  of  funds  being  given  to  various  projects.     SLEPA  would 
oversee  the  expenditures  only  in  the  sense  that  it  would  be  legal  and  in  conformity 
with  Federal   regulations.     In  practice    SLEPA  comes  close  to  being  the 
administering  agency  for  many  projects.     SLEPA  should  be  a  Planning  Agency, 
not  administrative. 

The  sadness  of  it  all  is  obvious.     LEAA  could  have  a  large  impact  on  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  Hawaii  and  could  be  a  decisive  factor  in  lowering 
the  crime  rate  in  this  State.     Instead,    it  is  a  political  pie,   which  is  being  cut 
in  many  pieces  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  everyone,    and  in  the  process  satisfies 
none. 
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II.         The  Allocation  of  Block  Grant  (Part  C)  Funds  to  "Units  of  Local 
Jurisdiction.  " 


The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law 
90-351),    as  amended  in  1970  (Public  Law  91-644),    requires  that  State  Planning 
Agencies  "pass-through"   to  units  of  local  jurisdiction  the  sum  of  75%  of  the 
total  block  grant  funds.     The  block  grant  funds  are  referred  to  as  Part  C  funds, 
due  to  the  section  of  the  law  which  provides  for  their  expenditures. 

P.  L.    91-644,    Section  303,    paragraph  2  reads: 
"(2)  provide  that  at  least  75  per  centum  of  all  Federal 
funds  granted  to  the  State  Planning  Agency  under  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  available  to  units  of 
general  local  government  or  combinations  of  such  units 
for  the  development  and  implementation  of  programs  and 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  law  enforcement.  .  .  " 

Each  year,    the  State  Law  Enforcement  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  Planning 
Agency  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  submits  to  the  LEAA  a  Comprehensive  Law 
Enforcement  Plan.     The  plan  must  show  how  the  requirement  stated  above  is 
being  met  by  the  State.      In  the  State  of  Hawaii  Plan  for  Fiscal  Year  1  970  this 
requirement  is  discussed  on  pages  31  1  -31  3;   in  the  Fiscal  Year  1  971    Plan  the 
requirement  is  discussed  on  pages  408-413.     The  method  the  State  Planning 
Agency  uses  to  meet  the  75%  pass  through  requirement  is  totally  inadequate. 
On  the  two  following  pages  a  partial   listing  of  programs  which  are  said  by  the 
State  to  be  available  to  units  of  local  jurisdiction  are  shown. 

It  is  easily  seen  from  the  partial   listing  that  the  provisions  of  Section  303 
(2),    P.  L.    91-644,  are  not  being  adhered  to  by  the  State.     Also,    the  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel  of  the  LEAA  has  stated  that  allocations  of  funds  to  private  agencies 
within  the  geographical  boundaries  of  a  unit  of  local  jurisdiction  can  not  be  counted 
as  funds  being  made  available  to  the  local  unit.-    The  unit  of  local  jurisdiction  is 
defined  as  a  "general  purpose  politi-cal  subdivision." 

The  State  Plan  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  utilizes  the  same  accounting  system. 
Clearly,  the  counties  in  Hawaii  are  not  receiving  the  amount  of  funds  which  the 
law  prescribes. 
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ll-C.  Allocation  to  State's  Largest  City 


In  addition  to  the  requirement  that  the  State  Planning  Agency  must 
pass  through  to  units  of  local  jurisdiction  75%  of  the  Part  C  funds;  the  law 
stipulates  that  "adequate  assistance"  must  be  provided  to  "deal  with  Law 
enforcement  problems  in  areas  characterized  by  both  high  crime  incidence 
and  high  law  enforcement  activity.  " 

In  Hawaii,    the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  is  the  area  with  high  crime 
incidence  and  high  law  enforcement  activity.     Yet  Honolulu,    with  84%  of  all 
crime,    82%  of  the  population,    and  approximately  75%  of  the  law  enforcement 
activity  on  a  county  level,    receives  less  than  50%  of  the  pass-through  funds. 

The  graphs  on  the  following  pages  show  how  Honolulu  compares  with 
the  other  three  counties.     V^  every  category  Honolulu  far  outstrips  the  rest  of 
the  counties  individually  and  combined.     The  reasons  for  the  lack  of  funding 
being  provided  for  Honolulu  is  twofold: 

1.  As  previously  shown,    the  State  does  not  comply  with 
the  requirements  to  pass  through  75%  of  the  Part  C 
funds.     This  leaves  a  smaller  share  available  to  all 
counties,   and  Honolulu  suffers  proportionately. 

2.  As  with  any  other  funding  program,    the  participants 
will   each  try  to  obtain    the  maximum  possible  for  their 
own  respective  jurisdictions.     The  State  Supervisory 
Board  is  composed  of  State  officials  and  county  officials. 
Honolulu  has  four  representatives.     The  remaining  are 
either  State  or  outer-island  persons,    and  the  attitude 
seems  to  prevail  among  the  other  three  counties  and 

the  state  level  officials  that  each  will  scratch  the  others 
back.     Thus,    the  State  takes  what  it  wants,    the  outer- 
islands  what  they  want,    and  Honolulu  is  left  holding  the 
bag. 
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Crime  in  Hawai 


Year 

County 

Part  1 

(%) 

Part  il 

(%) 

Total 

(%) 

1969 

Honolulu 

32,  636 

90.3 

25,  215 

82.  1 

57,851 

86.0 

Hawaii 

1,  A06 

3.9 

1,538 

5.0 

2,  944 

4.4 

Kauai 

779 

2.  1 

965 

3.  1 

1,  744 

2.6 

Maui 

1,288 

3.5 

2,960 

9.6 

4,  248 

6.3 

1970 

Honolulu 

36,  779 

88.3 

'      29, 750 

80.4 

66, 529 

84.6 

Hawaii 

2,046 

4.9 

1,947 

5.2 

3,993 

5.0 

Kauai 

992 

2.3 

1,585 

4.2 

2.577 

3.2 

Maui 

1,803 

4.3 

3,  691 

9.9 

5,  494 

6.9 

1971 

Honolulu 

40,  518 

87.4 

30,  027 

n/a 

70,  545 

n/a 

Hawaii 

2,282 

4.9 

1,932 

n/a 

4,  214 

n/a 

Kauai 

1,248 

2.6 

1,624 

n/a 

2,872 

n/a 

Maui 

2,  300 

4.9 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 
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Population  -  Hawaii        1970 
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Prosecution  Personnel':    Hawai 
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Police  Officers  in  Hawaii 
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Combined  Cost  (Police/Prosecutors) 
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The  Allocation  of  Planning  (Part  B)  Funds: 


Federal  Law  requires  that  the  State  Planning  Agencies  pass  through  to 
units  of  local  jurisdiction  40%  of  all  Part  B,    Planning  Funds  which  the  State 
receives.      In  Hawaii,    for  Fiscal  Year  1972  funds,    this  40%  amounts  to 
$84,  000.00. 

This  money  is  being  distributed  to  the  counties  in  the  following  manner: 

a.  Hawaii      20% $16,800 

b.  Honolulu 40% $33,  600 

c.  Kauai 20  % $  1  6,  800 

d.  Maui 20% $16,800 

Combining  the  other  counties,    we  see  that  those  areas  of  the  State  with 
approximately     20%  of  the  population  and  15%  of  the  crime,    receive  a  total  of 
60%  of  the  available  planning  money  for  localities.     Honolulu,    with  80%  of  the 
population  and  85%  of  all  crime,    receives  40%  of  the  planning  money. 

The  1970  Amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  provide    for  the  usage  of 
Part  C  funds,    in  addition  to  Part  B  funds  for  planning.     Only  large  metropolitan 
areas  can  use  Part  C  funds,    however.     Honolulu  is  the  only  county  in  the  State 
which  qualifies  for  Part  C  funding  for  planning. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  usage  of  Part  C  funds  is  to  allow  enough 
planning  money  for  the  smaller  jurisdictions,    while  adequately  funding  the  larger 
cities  and  counties  planning  efforts.     Honolulu  requested  a  total  of  $55,  000  in 
planning    money  from  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  funds  (both  Part  B  and  Part  C).     It 
was  refused.     The  amount  of  funds  requested  was  low  by  comparison  with  other 
cities  and  counties  on  the  mainland,    (see  the  list  on  the  next  page).     Yet  even 
this  small  sum  was  denied.     Funding  levels  which  are  currently  being  received 
are  adequate  only  for  the  hiring  of  two  staff  persons  and  one  secretary.     This 
is  not  a  large  enough  staff  to  adequately  plan  for  a  county  the  size  of  Honolulu. 
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City 

Baltimore+  (C-C) 

St.    Paul*+ 

San  Francisco  (C-C) 

San  Diego+ 

Los  Angeles 

Boston  (C-C) 

Washington,   D.   C.   (C- 

Dallas  *+ 

Chicago+ 

lndianapolis*+ 

New  Orleans  (C-C) 

Detroit 

St.   Louis*+ 

Buffalo+ 

New  York  City  (C-C) 

Memphis* 

San  Jose* 

CI  eve.  -Cuyahoga  Cty. 

Cincinn.  -Ham.  Cty. 

Columbus-Frank.  Cty. 

Dayton-Montg.   City 


Planning  Funds  to  Major  Ci 
1970  Population 


895,  000 
304, 000 
704,  000 
676, 000 

2,  782,  000 
627, 000 

■C)       764,  000 
836, 000 

3,  325,  000 
743,  000 
586,  000 

1 ,  493,  000 
608, 000 
458,  000 

7,  772,  000 
621,000 
437, 000 

1,  721,000 
924,  000 
833,  000 
606, 000 


(6mos) 


ies 

1971  Planning 

Funds 

"Parte" 

"Part  C" 

1  6,  000 

100,000 

9,  000 

25,  000 

30,  000 

1 20, 000 

45,  000    est 

.   50, 000 

500, 000 

1 50, 000 

230, 000 

210, 000 

100,000 

75,  000 

284,  000 

48,000 

56,  000 

136,000 

70, 000 

219,000 

50, 000 

88, 000 

500, 000 

57,  000 

45,  000 

250,  00 

151,  000 

1 04, 000 

.98,900 

86, 000 

(C-C:    Contiguous  City  and  County 

*         :    Does  not  include  county  population  covered  by  same  planning  funds. 
+         :    Multi-county  regional  planning  body  also  operates  in  the  jurisdiction, 
funding  not  show  here. 
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Comparative 


Percentages:     Expenditures/Population  (1970)  /Crime  (1970)/ 
Planning  Allocation  (1972) 


90% 


60% 


70% 


60% 


_5ai 
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30% 
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Present  Planning  Methods: 


'The  Great  'Grab-bag'  Game" 


At  this  time  the  State  Planning  Agency  expects  the  four  counties 
to  submit  to  the  agency  each  year  a  series  of  proposals  for  programs  and 
projects.     These  proposals  are  supposed  to  based  upon  a  study  of  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  counties  to  upgrade  their  criminal  justice  system,    and  to 
prevent  the  'production'  of  .criminals  in  society.     The  cpunties  are  not  told 
before  hand,    however,    how  much  money  will  be  available  to  them  to  implement 
these  proposals.     Only  after  a  series  of  meetings  by  the  county  coordinators, 
the  S1_EPA  staff,    and  members  of  "task  forces"  are  the  proposals  which  will 
be  funded  determined.     Once  done,    the  S1_EPA  staff,    through  some  mysterious 
.:;rocess  determines  the  amount  of  funding  which  will  be  given  to  each  project. 
(The  counties  do  submit  budget  figures,    but  these  are  not  based  upon  any  real 
financial  planning.     And  for  good  reason,.    How  can  you  plan  financially,    when 
you  don't  know  what  the  finances  are?) 

In  reality,    what  happens  is  this.     Each  agency,    be  it  private,  State 
or  County,    request  several   times  as  much  money  as  it  expects  to  receive.' 
However,    the  planning  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  the  State  Agency  is 
trying  to  please  all  comers.     Thus,    the  more  you  ask,    the  more  you  receive. 
This  in  turn  reduces  the  validity  of  the  planning  process  to  mere  absuridity. 

It  would  be  easy  for  the  State  to  tell  each  county  how  much  Part  C 
funds  they  would  receive  each  year.     The  Federal  Government  appropriates 
money  for  Fiscal  Year  1973  sometime  during  the  first  six  months  of  1972. 
Based  upon  past  allocations,    Hawaii  has  a  very  good  idea  of  what  its  allocation 
will  be.        In  turn,    the  State  Ranning  Agency  can  make  a  fairly  accurate  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  funds  which  will  be  passed  through  to  the  counties.     Based  on  this, 
some  formula  for  funding  each  county  would  be  easy  to  write.  Each  county  in 

turn  could  be  told  they  would  receive  x  a-nount  of  dollars.     Once  this  target 
planning  figure  is  received,    the  counties  in  turn  can  start  making  priority 
determinations  at  the  local  level  for  which  projects  need  funding  the  most.     The 
county  plan  would  then  become  a  viable  and  well  written  document.     But,    the 
State  Planning  Agency  refuses  to  tell  the  counties  how  much  each  will  receive. 
As  a  result,    planning  for  LEAA  in  Hawaii  is  a  farce. 
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The  Time  Lac 


To  most  of  us  there  are  two  calendars:    The  actual  calendar,    and  the 
Fiscal  Year  calendar.     For  SLEPA  and  L_EAA  in  Hawaii,    we  must  add  two  or 
three  more. 

Part  B.    Planning  Funds,    are  administered  consecutively  with  the 
calendar  year.     Thus,    from  January   1 ,    1  972  to  December  31 ,    1  972  the  Fiscal 
Year  1972  Part  B  funds  are  used. 

Part  C,    (Implementation,    Block  Grant,    or  Action  funds)  are 
administered  one  year  late.     The  real  Fiscal     Year  1973  runs  from  July  1,    1972 
to  June  30,    1973.     LEAA  Fiscal  Year  1973  funds  in  Hawaii  are  available 
from  July  1,    1  973  to  June  30,    1 974  (or  during  the  real  Fiscal  Year  1 974). 

The  planning  process  for  the  expenditure  of  Fiscal  Year  1973  funds 
starts  in  January  or  February  1972.     The  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  must 
submit  its  plan  for  funding  to  SLEPA  in  September  1972.     SLEPA  then  modifies 
the  plan  for  the  next  six  months,    and  sends  it  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
approval  in  February  1973.     The  planning  process  for  the  Counties,    then,    takes 
place  for  1973  funds,    before  1972  funds  are  even  available. 

The  calendar  on  the  next  page  should  give  some  idea  of  the  situation. 
It  is  an  administrative  nightmare,    and  need  not  be  continued  this  way.     SLEPA 
could  receive  from  the  Federal  Regional  Office  of  LEAA  permission  to  implement 
Part  C  funds  for  nine  month  periods,    over  a  term  of  three  years,    they  would 
'catch -up'  with  the  regular  fiscal  year  and  be  put  on  a  sound  administrative 
basis. 

There  is  another  'time-lag'   in  the  administration  of  LEAA  programs 
in  Hawaii  besides  just  the  one  between  planning  and  implementation.     Once  a  project 
is  approved  and  included  in  the  State's  Plan,    and  once  the  money  is  made 
available,    there  can  be  anywhere  from  one  week  to  twelve  months  lapse  until 
funds  are  actually  allocated  to  projects. 

There  is  little  effort  evidenced  on  part  of  the  "technical"  staff  of 
SLEPA  (Juvenile  Specialist,    Pol  ice  Special  ist,      Prosecution/Defense  and 
Court  Specialist,    and  Corrections  Specialist)  to  get  applications  submitted 
and  the  funds  disbursed.     Thus    it  can  be  many  months  before  funds  are  actually 
distributed,    or  in  fact,   many  programs  which  have  funds  available  are  never 
funded  and  the  money  has  to  lapse  or  be  re-programed  for  another  cause. 

This  is  administrative  inefficiency  at  its  best. 
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III-E  The  Setting  of  Pr 


As  mentioned  previously,  County  agencies  draw  up  a  series  of  proposals 
for  funding,  and  ne\/er  know  the  amount  of  funds  which  will  be  available  for  the 
implementation  of  the  programs.  Thus  the  number  of  proposals  submitted  each 
year  far  exceeds  SLEPA's  ability  to  fund  them. 

Task  Forces  are  set  up  which  go  over  the  various  proposals  and  rate 
each  of  them  as  either  ''high'   'medium'  or'low.  '     Those  proposals  which  are 
given  a  'high'   rating  are  usually  included  in  the  Yearly  Plan.     But  even  at  this 
point  the  monetary  request  for  the  high  priority  programs  far  exceeds  the  amount 
of  money  available.  . 

The  SLEPA  staff  then  takes  the  high  priority  proposals  and  attaches 
budget  figures  to  them. 

Through  this  process,    the  State  sets  the  priorities  for  proposals  for  the 
counties,    the  State  agencies  and  private  agencies.      In  the  process,    they  take 
approximately  six  months  to  do  so.     Counties  do  not  set  their  own  priorities. 
This  is  not  because  of  a  wish  not  to  be  able  to  do  so,    but  simply  that  through 
the  act  of  funding  some  proposals  and  not  others,    the  State  sets  priorities  for 
all   proposals  for  the  whole  State. 

It   is  our  belief  that  if  SLEPA  would  notify  the  counties  of  the  amount  of 
funds  which  will  be  available  to  them  out  of  any  given  Fiscal  Year  Plan,    then 
the  six  month  process  of  setting  priorities  and  budget  figures  would  be  substan- 
cially  reduced.     The  counties,    knowing  how  much  money  would  be  available, 
would  submit  to  SLEPA  a  comprehensive  plan  each  year  for  each  county  with 
a  total  budget  request  within  reasonable  limits.     SLEPA  refused  to  do  this. 
And  as  they  refuse,    they  not  only  continue    to  hamper  the  planning  process 
on  the  county  level,    but  make  the  planning  process  a  meaningless  exercise. 

Counties  should  be  able  to  set  their  own  priorities  as  to  which  projects 
need  funding  and  which  do  not.     Counties  are  better  able  to  judge  for  themselves 
their  own  needs  and  shortcomings  in  their  criminal  justice  systems.     The  State 
has  no  business  in  continuing  to  set  county  priorities. 

Even  when  counties  do  notify  SLEPA  of  which  projects  it  considers  first 
or  top  priority,    there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  projects  will  be  funded.     Honolulu's 
top  two  priority  proposals  for  the  FY  72  Plan  were  not  funded  or  included  in    the 
State's  Plan. 
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The  Cost  of  the  State  Law  Enforcement  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  Planning 
Agency: 


No  updated  budget  figures  are  available  to  this  researcher.     A  copy  of  th< 
budget  of  the  State  Planning  Agency  for  1971-73  is  attached.     This  budget, 
however,    may  not  reflect  legislative  cuts  or  adjustments. 

As  best  as  can  be  determined,    SLEPA  has  a  yearly  operating  budget  of: 

Salaries  per  year:  $177,  125    (average) 

Other  Expenses  69,  5A7     (average) 

Total  $246,  672 

(Minus)  1_EAA  Federal   Planning 

Grant  $126,000     * 

HEW  Planning  Grant  50,  000 

Genera!  Fund  Appropriation  $    70,  672 


*This  is  the  sum  available  to  the  State  after  sub-grants  are  made  to  the 
counties.     For  Fiscal  Year  1972,    the  total  was   $210,000,    and  the  counties  were 
allocated  40%  or  $84,000. 

The  HEW  grant  may  not  be  renewed  during  the  calendar  year  1972.     It  is 
granted  to  SLEPA  for  juvenile  delinquency  planning,    of  which  little  has  been  done. 
As  of  this  time,    there  is  ho  information  available  on  such  base-line  data  as  the 
number  of  juvenile  offenders  which  are  processed  through  the  juvenile  justice 
system  each  year.     The  only  data  available  is  on  the  number  of  offenses. 

The  attached  copy  of  the  executive  budget  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  type  of  expenditures.     The  largest  item  is  the  cost  of  salaries  for  the  staff. 
The  staff,    in  turn  is  supposed  to  give  the  counties  and  other  private  and  public 
agencies  technical  assistance.     Very  little  is  received.     This  agency  has 
reapeatedly  asked  for  information  from  SLEPA  on  the  amount  of  money  which  is 
being  sub-granted  to  City  agencies,    but  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  information. 

The  development  of  grant  applications  is  one  area  where  ."le  SLEPA  staff 
could  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  all  agencies.     To  my  knowledge  the  staff 
is  not  helpful,    rather  they  are  a  hinderance.     Applications  are  revised  several 
times  to  conform  with  staff  opinions.     The  staff  could  easily  rewrite,    or  help 
different  agencies  to  write  the  applications.     This   is  not  done;  for  the  most 
part  the  staff  acts  only  as  a  critical  agent. 

The  combined  funding  from  Federal  and  State  govenrments  totaling  $246,  672 
per  year  (estimated/averaged)  should  be  enough  to  allow  the  agency  to  perform 
its  functions  and  provide  a  greater  level  of  service  to  the  criminal  justice  agencies 
in  the  State. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  disappointment  with  the  performance  of  SLEPA 
is  not  exclusively  a  county  attitude.     Some  members  of  the  Courts,    and  probably 
other  private  and  State  agencies  feel   the  same  way. 
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Honolulu,    for  its  part  receives   $33,  600  per  year  to  plan  for  LEAA 
programs.     As  previously  shown  '.r.  various  other  sections,    Honolulu  accounts 
for  a  large  share  of  the  crime  and  "opuls.tion,    and  even  more  important, 
Honolulu  shoulders  approximately  -     ;„  of  all  criminal  justice  expenditures  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii.     (This  is  50%  of  I'r.e  combined  aggregate  four  county  and 
State  level   expenditures). 

Yet  Honolulu  is  asked  to  meaningfully  participate  in  the  planning  process 
on  a  budget  of  $33,  600  while  SLEPA,    which  should  plan  basically  for  the  State 
level  agencies,    operates  on  a  budgei  of  $246,  572.     The  correlation  between 
the    needs  of  the  two  units  would  seem  to  be  much  closer  tnan  is  reflected  in 
the  budget  figures. 
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V.  Caliber  and  Impact 

A  subjective  judgment  must  be  made  on  the  caliber  of  the  State  Plans  and  the 
Impact  which  the  LEAA  program  is  having  on  the  criminal  ju.«tice  system  in 
Hawaii.  Undoubtedly,  many  projects  are  worthwhile  and  are  having  an  impact 
in  their  various  areas  of  concern.  But  looking  at  the  broad  picture,  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  this  writer  that  what  impact  is  being  felt  from  the  LEAA  program  in 
Hawaii  is  far  from  ideal  or  even  sufficient.  This  is  due  to  two  major  reasons : 

1.  Caliber :  the  caliber  of  the  State  Plan  is  sorely  lacking.  A  brief  outline  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  operative  in  Honolulu  is  attached  to  this  section.  As 
can  be  seen,  there  is  a  sizeable  Federal  establishment  in  Honolulu.  Yet  they  are 
rarely  mentioned  in  the  State  Plan,  or  even  taken  into  consideration.  This  is  an 
inexcusable  ommission  on  the  part  of  the  State  Planning  Agency. 

Even  more,  the  various  State  and  County  agencies  which  are  tangential  to  the 
criminal  justice  .sy.stem  are  rarely  mentioned.  This  includes  the  State  Ombuds- 
man, the  Office  of  Consumer  Protection,  the  State  Sheriff,  etc.  There  is  no  real 
planning  on  a  broad  scope  by  State  Planning  Agency. 

2.  Guidance :  in  order  to  'impact'  on  the  criminal  justice  system,  the  State  must 
have  some  idea  of  the  areas  where  it  would  like  to  see  improvement.  And  this 
must  be  broad  enough  to  be  able  to  encompass  a  variety  of  individual  projects,  yet 
specific  enough  to  give  direction  to  the  State  and  County  agencies.  This  is  not 
being  done  at  this  time.  Thus,  with  no  guidance  on  the  direction  which  the  ex- 
penditures of  LEAA  funds  should  be  channeled,  there  is  little  impact  in  anv  area. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  this  writer  that  LEAA  has  had  a  minimal  influence  on 
the  criminal  justice  system  in  Hawaii.  Based  unon  the  two  factors  listed  above, 
and  the  one  discussed  previously  on  how  SLEPA  tries  to  please  all  comers,  it 
would  be  strange  for  the  program  to  have  any  other  outcome. 

THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM— HONOLULU,  HAWAII 
Enforcement  Prosecution/Defense    Courts  Corrections 


FEDERAL 

FBI,   IRS,   U.S.   Customs,   BNDD,  Secret  U.S.  district  attorney.  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
Services,  ArmeH  Forces  Police,  Immigra-  (ninth  circuit),  U.S. 

tion     and     Naturalization,    CIA,    U.S.  district  court,  U.S. 

Marshall.  magistrate. 

STATE 

Attorney  general— (a)  Sheriff,  (b)  Organized    Public  defender State  supreme  court, 

crime    unit.  State   ethics  commission,  circuit  courts,  district 

State  ombudsman,  environmental  qual-  courts,  family  court, 

ity  control,  consumer  protection  office, 
department  of  defense. 


(Mainland  corrections 
facilities),  probation 
department. 


Oahu  prison,  youth  cor- 
rections facility,  deten- 
tion home,  juvenile 
parole  board,  board  of 
parole  and  par^'ons, 
(criminal  injurle'; com- 
pensation commission). 


CITY 

Honolulu  Police  Department,  medical  ex- 
aminers office,  city  ethics  commission, 
Oahu  civil  defense  agency,  (Office  of 
Human  Resources— juvenile  diversion 
project— planning  stages). 


Prosecuting  attorney Halawa  jail  (HPD). 


City  of  Indianapolis, 

Police  Department, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  10,  1912. 
James  V.  Stanton, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  De- 
cember 3,  1971.  I  shall  make  this  reply  as  brief  and  concise  as  pos.«ible.  You  will 
notice  two  enclosures,  one  being  a  year  end  financial  statement  and  the  other  a 
recent  research  report  that  has  some  bearing  on  this  topic. 

With  the  exception  of  the  factual  information  I  must  tell  you  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  research  paper  and  the  responses  to  your  questions  as  contained  in 
this  letter  are  purely  of  my  own  invention  and  are  not  to  be  construed  as  re- 
flecting either  the  policy  or  the  official  attitude  of  the  city  administration  or  of 
county  or  state  officials.  As  a  member  of  Congress  you  deserve  an  honest  and  de- 
liberate response  to  any  inquiry  you  should  wish  to  make.  I  have  given  you  a 
very  candid  answer  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
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In  re  to  your  specific  questions  I  do  not  feel  that  Indianapolis/Marion  County 
has  received  enough  money  to  demonstrate  a  substantial  impact  on  crime. 

I  cannot  deny  that  I  felt  a  real  sense  of  disappointment  with  the  1971  Dis- 
cretionary programs.  We  were  instructed  early  in  1971  to  submit  letters  of  in- 
tent describing  Discretionary  program  proposals  that  we  desired  to  be  funded. 
We  followed  these  letters  with  the  actual  program  proposals.  Of  the  discretionary 
grant  applications  made  in  1971,  3  were  funded,  7  were  rejected,  1  was  with- 
drawn, and  2  are  still  pending. 

Federal  Match        Project  tota| 

Those  rejected  were: 

Expanded  planning  research  branch $51,259  $35,597  $86,856 

Cadet  recruiting  program __._ 57,309  24,804  82,113 

Civil  disorder  prevention  unit 93,129  40,560  133,689 

Metropolitan  narcotic  and  dangerous  drug  unit 100,907  35,208  136,115 

Public  safety  planning -Revised.. 6-4,830  22,950  87,780 

Communications  facility  design ..- ..-  72,000  25,980  97,980 

Informational  exchange  system 10,360  3,797  14,157 

Those  pending  are: 

Reorganization  of  Investigation  Division 131,038  43,680  174,718 

Quantitative  models  for  design 61,919  20,959  82,878 

We  have  not  encountered  any  serious  problems  in  the  block  grant  area.  Amend- 
ments to  the  1970  Safe  Streets  Act  have  certainly  been  of  some  help  but  possibly 
could  have  been  extended  to  embrace  a  broader  philosophy  as  delineated  in  my 
included  report,  A  Report  on  Research  Methodology  and  Selected  Police  Pro- 
grams in  England,  pages  28  and  29. 

We  have  to  date  enjoyed  a  comfortable  working  relationship  with  Mr.  AVilliam 
Greeman  and  his  staff  at  the  Indiana  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Agency.  I  ex- 
pect them  to  become  more  responsive  to  our  needs  as  we  develop  greater  pro- 
ficiency in  our  planning  skills. 

Indianapolis/Marion  County  lies  within  an  eight  county  region.  The  seven 
surrounding  counties  are  basically  rural  oriented  both  demographic-ally  and 
philosophically  so  that  a  divergence  of  opinions  between  the  rural  and  the  metro- 
politan use  of  the  Safe  Streets  money  was  inevitable.  The  magnitude  of  the 
metropolitan  crime  problem  and  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  combat  it  are 
at  times  staggering  to  those  persons  who  don't  come  to  grips  with  it  on  a  daily 
basis.  This,  Sir,  is  a  fundamental  weakness  in  the  Safe  Streets  Act  that  has  not, 
at  least  in  our  case,  been  satisfactorily  resolved.  Perhaps  a  direct  pass  through 
or  a  regional  status  would  be  our  answer.  Indianapolis/Marion  County  has 
entered  a  dynamic  era  of  moral  and  physical  rebirth.  Whatever  apparatus  is 
utilized  for  receiving  the  money  it  will  be  spent  to  its  greatest  advantage  under 
the  vigorous  direction  of  Mayor  Lugar,  City  County  Council  President  Thomas 
Hasbrook  and  City  County  Council  Public  Safety  Chairman  William  Leak.  I 
identify  these  gentlemen  to  you  as  the  prime  movers  for  the  Criminal  Justice 
System  as  we  enter  into  1972. 

My  intention  is  not  to  be  hyper-critical  of  L.E.A.A.  or  its  administrators  but  I 
do  feel,  in  reference  to  amounts  of  money  awarded  to  large  cities,  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement.  Most  particularly  in  the  area  of  planning  and  avail- 
ability of  planning  money  to  large  cities  as  referred  to  on  page  3  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  Sub-Committee  on  Legal  and  Monetary  affairs  dated 
November,  1971.  AVe  should  be  permitted  to  really  do  program  planning  instead 
of  making  selections  from  a  catalogue.  Perhaps  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
past  were  the  result  of  inadequate  planning,  or  misinterpretation  or  failure  to 
make  the  desired  response  to  demands  emanating  from  Chicago  or  Washington 
L.E.A.A.  offices. 

I  do  encourage  optimism  in  the  belief  that  since  the  L.E.A.A.  structural  re- 
organization has  occured  that  Mr.  Jemilo  in  Chicago  and  Mr.  Leonard  in  Wash- 
ington, both  of  whom  are  honorable  men.  will  generate  a  positive  action  for  mas- 
sive assistance  to  the  metropolitan  areas. 

My  associate  Don  Adams  and  I  would,  of  course,  welcome  a  personal  dialogue 
with  you  in  Washington  regarding  federal  funding.  Your  interest  can  only  serve 
to  stimulate  all  of  our  thinking  while  having  a  salutory  effect  on  the  entire 
Criminal  Justice  System  and  those  of  us  working  within"  it.  Thank  you  for  re- 
membering Indianapolis. 
Warmest  regards. 

Captain  Robert  Boykin, 

Public  Safety  Planning, 
Indianapolis  Police  Department. 
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Office  of  the  Mayor, 

City   of   Chicago, 

January  26,   1972. 
Hon.   Daniel  Rostenkowski, 

Congressman,    House    of    Representatives,    Rayiurn    House    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Congressman  Rostenkowski  :  Attached  is  a  news  clipping  from  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  of  January  14,  1972,  reporting  the  award  of  lump-sum  criminal 
justice  grants  to  eight  medium-size  cities.  As  noted  in  the  article,  cities  with  a 
population  of  one  million  and  up  are  specifically  excluded  from  the  program. 
As  a  result,  Chicago  cannot  qualify  for  any  of  the  $160  million  set  aside  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  for  this  "high  impact"  program. 

In  passing  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  expressed  its  concern  regarding  the  volume  of  violent  crime 
in  our  country.  Unfortunately,  Congress  decided  that  criminal  justice  funds 
provided  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  should  be  controlled  at  the  state  level  rather 
than  where  the  problem  rests,  in  the  cities  and  metropolitan  areas. 

However,  Congress  did  provide  that  15%  of  all  Safe  Streets  action  monies  be 
furnished  cities  and  other  units  of  government  through  discretionary  grants 
from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  in  Washington.  In  the 
past  two  years  Chicago  has  benefited  from  this  aspect  of  the  Safe  Streets  pro- 
gram. For  example,  an  $800,000  program  to  hire  and  train  ex-convicts  in  Chi- 
cago's local  government  agencies  was  recently  funded.  Under  the  "high  impact" 
program  this  discretionary  money  has  now  been  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  some 
eight  cities.  Whether  or  not  those  cities  should  be  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  the 
discretionary  program,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  is  a  debatable  question. 

There  is  no  intention  to  minimize  the  need  for  assistance  to  the  eight  cities 
identified,  nor  to  indicate  that  the  City  of  Chicago  should  receive  grants-in-aid 
to  which  it  might  not  otherwise  be  entitled.  My  concern  relates  to  the  loss  of 
a  funding  source  which  was  specifically  designed  to  support  the  special  needs  of 
urban  areas  in  improving  their  criminal  justice  systems. 

I  am  hopeful  that  you,  as  a  representative  in  Congress  of  the  people  of 
Chicago,  will  initiate  contacts  with  LEAA  to  insure  that  the  discretionary  pro- 
gram is  not  limited  to  eight  cities.  These  funds  should  be  distributed  as  before, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  violent  crime  problems  of  our  major  urban  centers. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  basic  problem  to  consider.  It  is  clear  that  the  exist- 
ing Safe  Streets  legislation  does  not  insure  effective  participation  by  the  major 
cities.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
has  failed  to  provide  the  support  necessary  for  the  cities  in  this  program.  To 
insure  a  proper  share  for  the  cities,  financial  assistance  should  be  provided 
directly  to  the  urban  areas  without  being  passed  through  the  states  on  a  block- 
grant  basis. 

It  is  primarily  the  cities  and  counties  of  our  nation  that  have  been  waging 
the  struggle  for  a  safe  society ;  and  it  is  at  this  level  that  federal  resources  now 
available  should  be  directed,  if  the  Safe  Streets  program  does  in  fact  seek  the 
improvement  of  criminal  justice  systems  and  the  reduction  of  serious  crime. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  J.  Daley, 

Mayor. 

Enclosures. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Jan.  14,  1972] 

Eight  Cities  Aided  for  High-Impact  Fight  on  Crime 
Washington — Eight  cities  will  share  $160  million  in  federal  money  over  the 

next  three  years  in  a  new  "high  impact"  program  to  try  to  fight  street  crime  and 

burglaries,  the  administration  announced  Thursday. 
The  cities  are  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Newark,  N.J.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Baltimore, 

Dallas,  Denver  and  St.  Louis.  The  four  latter  ones  experienced  a  falling  crime 

rate  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1971,  according  to  FBI  crime  statistics. 

agnew  lists  goals 

"We  hope  to  reduce  street  crimes  and  burglaries  by  5  per  cent  in  two  years 
and  by  as  much  as  20  per  cent  in  five  years  in  each  of  the  cities,"  Vice  President 
Spiro  T.  Agnew  told  a  press  conference. 

Details  of  the  program  had  been  disclosed  earlier  in  the  day  by  Rep.  James 
V.  Stanton  (D-Ohio),  a  critic  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, which  will  administer  the  new  program. 
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Stanton  claims  red  tape,  tbe  bureaucracy  in  LEAA  and  lax  state  officials  are 
keeping  money  from  the  cities  that  need  it  worse.  He  has  introduced  legislation 
to  channel  money  immediately  to  56  large  cities. 

WIDE    RANGE    OF    ACTION 

The  money  is  to  go  for  improving  all  aspects  of  anticrime  programs,  from 
public  education  to  police,  the  courts  and  correction  systems.  The  cities  involved 
are  expected  to  add  more  policemen,  step  up  patrols  and  possibly  use  more  so- 
phisticated training  and  operation  facilities. 

The  latest  FBI  report,  covering  the  first  nine  months  of  1971,  showed  that  all 
types  of  serious  crimes  in  the  nation  increased  by  6  per  cent,  with  violent  crime 
holding  at  a  10  per  cent  increase,  the  same  as  the  previous  year. 

The  program  soon  will  be  expanded  to  possibly  10  other  cities,  Agnew  added, 
and  "ultimately  we  hope  it  will  be  in  operation  in  virtually  every  city  in  the 
nation  with  a  significant  crime  problem." 

SPECIFIC    OFFENSES 

"Its  goal  is  to  make  a  quick,  high  impact  against  buglaries  and  a  variety  of 
street  crimes- — robbery,  mugging,  assault,  rape." 

Jerris  Leonard,  head  of  LEAA,  told  reporters  that  only  cities  with  popula- 
tions of  250,000  to  1  million  would  be  eligible  for  the  new  high-impact  program 
and  that  one  yardstick  for  selection  was  a  high  crime  rate. 

Following  is  a  chart  setting  forth  the  number  of  serious  crimes  (murder,  rape, 
robbery,  serious  assault,  burglary,  thefts  over  $50,  auto  theft)  as  reported  in  the 
F.  B.  I.  release,  dated  December  29,  1971,  covering  the  first  nine  months  of  1971, 
for  the  six  cities  having  a  population  of  one  million  or  more : 

New    York 400,  987 

Los  Angeles 138,  833 

Detroit    94, 9.37 

Chicago 91,  789 

Philadelphia    43, 858 

Houston    -^3, 535 

The  comparable  data  for  the  eight  cities  identified  in  the  attached  press  re- 
lease is  as  follows : 

Baltimore 39,  374 

Dallas  34, 379 

St.    Louis 32, 978 

Cleveland 32,  713 

Denver    28, 028 

Newark 24,  784 

Atlanta 22, 078 

Portland 19,  345 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  27, 1972. 
Mr.  Jerrts  Leonard, 

Administrator,   Law   Enforcement   Assistance  Administration,   Department   of 
Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  In  recent  months,  there  has  been  much  discussion  about 
both  the  nature  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  role  played  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  in  reducing  urban  crime.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  considerable  delays  that  many  major  cities  have  experienced  in  their 
efforts  to  receive  grants  from  LEAA. 

As  the  Honorable  James  V.  Stanton  noted  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  November  16,  1971,  a  large  percentage  of  funds  that  have  been 
appropriated  in  the  past  fiscal  years  have  yet  to  be  distributed  by  LEAA.  As 
of  the  close  of  FY  1971  (June  30.  1971),  more  than  6%  of  the  FY  1969  LEAA 
funds  still  have  not  been  disbursed  by  states  to  grantees ;  of  the  FY  1970  funds, 
more  than  one-half,  51.1%.  were  still  being  held  at  the  state  level ;  finally,  of  the 
FY  1971  funds,  92.1%  were  still  unspent  because  the  states  have  not  yet  for- 
warded the  money  to  the  areas  in  need. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  funds  are  not  available.  The  LEAA  has  been  gen- 
erously funded,  every  year  receiving  increased  appropriations  from  the  Congress. 
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For  FY  1972,  the  agency  was  awarded  almost  $700  million,  a  total  representing 
the  full  amount  that  the  President  requested. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  has  shown  its  faith  in  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  It  has  been  fully  funded  because  we  believed  that  an 
agency  of  this  type  could  help  to  bring  about  a  more  coordinated,  a  more  efficient, 
and  certainly  a  more  effective  law  enforcement  effort  in  this  country.  To  date, 
the  LEAA  has  been  far  less  successful  than  we  had  hoped. 

In  our  own  City  of  Chicago,  the  program  has  been  as  much  of  a  disappoint- 
ment as  it  has  been  nationwide.  As  of  December  1,  1971,  LEAA  has  rejected 
proposals  submitted  by  Chicago  totaling  $2,059,419,  and  awarded  grants  totaling 
only  $446,260.  Thus,  80%  of  the  monies  requested  have  been  denied.  When  we 
consider  that  the  grants  our  city  has  received  represent  only  .46%  of  all  grants 
awarded,  and  that  Chicago  is  our  second  largest  city,  with  1.66%  of  the  nation's 
population,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  Chicago  is  not  getting  its  propor- 
tional share  of  funds  distributed  by  LEAA  to  help  improve  law  enforcement. 

Because  of  this  existing  inequity  in  the  distribution  of  funds,  we  were  quite 
disturbed  to  learn  that  the  $160  million  burglary  and  robbery  prevention  program 
which  is  about  to  be  launched  by  LEAA  would  be  limited  to  cities  of  between 
250,000  and  one  million. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  limitation,  which  eliminates  at  least  five  of  our 
largest  and  more  crime-plagued  cities,  is  in  keeping  with  the  original  intent 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Although  it  would 
be  more  expedient  to  confine  the  program  to  smaller  cities  where  results  could 
be  more  easily  seen  and  evaluated,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
direct  this  program  toward  the  areas  where  the  problems  of  burglary  and  robbery 
are  most  intense.  We  feel  that  the  American  taxpayers  would  be  far  more  inter- 
ested in  a  significant  improvement  in  the  nation's  hardest  hit  crime  areas  rather 
than  in  a  statistical  success  in  a  few  smaller,  select  areas  where  burglaries 
and  robberies  are  not  as  widespread. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Kluczynski,  M.C. ;  Dan  Rostenkowski,  M.C. ;  Sidney  R.  Yates, 
M.C. ;  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  M.C. ;  Frank  Annunzio,  M.C. ;  Abner 
J.  Mikva,  M.C. ;  George  W.  Collins,  M.C. :  Morgan  F.  Murphy, 
M.C;  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe,  M.C. 

Federal  Funding,  Public  Planning  Branch 

Officer  Charlene  Prince. 
January  10,  1972,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Federal  funding,  ptihUc  safety  planning  hranch 

1969  Federal  Funding:  State  Bloc  Grants — Approved 1 

1970  Federal  Funding : 
State  Bloc  Grants: 

Approved    2 

Rejected  4 

Discretionary  Grants : 

Approved    5 

Withdrawn    6 

1970  Recap   7 

1971  Federal  Funding: 
State  Bloc  Grants : 

Approved   8 

Deferred 10 

Withdrawn    11 

Pending    12 

Discretionary  Grants : 

Approved    13 

Rejected  14 

Pending    15 

Withdrawn  15A 

Department  of  Transportation  Grants  : 

Approved    16 

Pending    17 

1971  Recap  18 

Federal  Funding  Recap 19 
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Press  Release  From  Dan  Rostenkowski,  8th  Congressional  District, 
Illinois 

Congressman  Dan  Rostenkowski  today  announced  that  most  members  of  the 
Chicago  Congressional  delegation  have  introduced  the  Emergency  Crime  Control 
Act.  Three  weeks  ago  the  delegation  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jerris  Leonard,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  complaining  about 
that  agency's  discriminatory  policies  toward  America's  largest  cities.  Today 
Rostenkowski,  the  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  delegation,  introduced  the  Emer- 
gency Crime  Control  Act  in  an  attempt  to  correct  the  situation. 

In  introducing  the  bill,  Rostenkowski.  a  senior  member  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  explained  that  "rather  than  stopping  at  the  state  level, 
the  bloc-grant  concept  should  be  extended  all  the  way  down  to  the  city  level.  The 
legislation  we  are  proposing  today  reflects  this  need."  The  bill  would  insur.-" 
large  cities — high  crime  urban  areas"^ — of  getting  sufficient  funds  on  a  one  shot 
basis.  These  cities  would  then  spend  the  money  as  they  see  fit. 

The  8th  District  Congressman  was  critical  of  the  present  system,  which  em- 
ploys state  planning  agencies  to  review  each  individual  plan  submitted  to  them 
by  even  the  largest  cities  in  each  state.  In  Rostenkowski's  opinion,  this  review 
often  tends  to  Interrupt  the  flow  of  funds  to  the  cities,  as  well  as  severely  limit- 
ing the  creativity  of  city  officials  in  planning  projects  that  they  feel  would  be 
best  for  their  cities. 

Rostenkowski  pointed  out  the  necessit.v  for  Congressional  guidance.  "It  is  time 
for  Congress  to  intercede ;  to  provide  the  LBAA  with  viable  legislative  guidelines 
to  give  our  cities  the  attention  and  money  they  deserve." 

The  other  members  of  the  Chicago  delegation  who  introduced  the  bill  are: 
Rep.  Frank  Annunzio,  Rep.  George  Collins,  Rep.  John  Kluczynski,  Rep.  Abner 
Mikva,  Rep.  Morgan  Murphy,  and  Rep.  Roman  Pucinski. 

City  of  Chicago, 
Committee  on  Criminal  .Justice, 

Chicago,  III,  December  10, 1971. 


Congressman  John  F.  Seiberling, 
Congressman  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressmen  :  It  is  now  and  has  for  some  time  been  the  policy  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  that  crime  is  largely  an  urban 
phenomenon  and  that  the  appropriate  method  of  recognizing  this  would  be  the 
award  of  a  block  grant  directly  to  the  City  of  Chicago.  Superintendent  of  Police 
James  B.  Conlisk,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Committee,  appointed  an  ad  hoc 
committee  for  this  purpose  in  May  of  1971.  This  Ad  Hoc  committee  met  in  Oc- 
tober of  1971  with  representatives  of  the  State  Planning  Agency — the  Illinois 
Law  Enforcement  Commission  (ILEC) — to  conduct  negotiations  for  a  block 
grant.  The  1972  Chicago  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan  entitled,  "Strate- 
gies for  the  Seventies,"  which  calls  for  an  outlay  of  200  million  dollars  over  the 
next  five  years,  concluded  that  effective  implementation  of  the  plan  required : 
(1)  allocation  of  a  definite  percentage  of  Illinois'  block  grant  to  the  cities,  (2) 
increased  appropriation  requests  to  the  Congress,  and  (3)  firm  assurance  that  the 
State  and  Federal  governments  will  give  priority  attention  to  local  criminal 
justice  plans  in  establishing  funding  levels  and  substantive  categories  for  its 
annual  plans. 

Your  letter  of  December  3,  1971  asked  whether  the  City  is  receiving  "an  ade- 
quate share  of  LEAA  funds."  That  depends  on  what  an  "adequate  share"  is.  You 
might  consider  the  following  figures :  the  City  of  Chicago  has  30  per  cent  of  Il- 
linois" population,  73  per  cent  of  its  violent  crime,  527^  of  its  index  crime  and 
accounted  for  61%  of  the  total  dollars  spent  by  local  governments  for  criminal 
justice  in  1969,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available.  Yet  as  of  July  31, 
1971,  the  City  received  21%  of  the  LEAA  discretionary  money  awarded  in  Illi- 
nois, 11%  of  the  Part  B  planning  funds,  and  22%  of  the  Part  C  Action  funds 
that  must  go  to  units  of  local  government. 

As  you  pointed  out  before  the  House  on  November  16th,  both  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  and  Mr.  Leonard  of  LEAA  have  repeatedly  claimed  that  LEAA  is  giving 
priority  attention  to  the  cities.  What  are  the  facts  as  far  as  Chicago  is  con- 
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cerned?  Chicago  is  tlie  Nation's  second  largest  city  with  a  population  of  3,366,- 
957—1.057%  of  the  country's  total  population  of  203,184,772.  From  fiscal  1969 
through  fiscal  1971,  LEAA  had  available  96.6  million  dollars  in  discretionary 
funds  of  which  Chicago  received  .$446,260—0.46%  of  the  total  LEAA  had  avail- 
able. Chicago  received,  in  other  words,  about  one  fourth  as  much  as  it  would 
have  received  had  LEAA  discretionary  funds  been  distributed  solely  on  a  popu- 
lation basis.  According  to  the  latest  budget  figures  available,  Chicago's  per  capita 
expenditure  for  Police  Protection  is  $65.91  and  the  per  capita  funds  received 
from  LEAA  discretionary  funds  is  13  cents.  The  $5.00  per  capita  you  suggest  is 
more  realistic. 

Yet  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Leonard  claim  LEAA  is  giving  special  attention  to 
high  crime  areas.  To  the  contrary,  LEAA  has  rejected  8  Chcago  proposals 
totalling  $2,059,419,  and  4  others  are  still  pending.  One  proposal  submitted  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  been  pending  at  LEAA  since  the  summer  of 
W70.  The  history  of  another  program  submitted  by  the  Chicago  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  employ  100  paroled  felons  in  civil  service  positions  in  city  govern- 
ment is  a  story  in  itself.  On  June  11,  as  the  attached  press  clippings  indicate. 

Mr.  Leonard  stated  publicly  in  Chicago  that  the  program  would  be  funded. 
Six  months  later  we  are  informed  that  the  project  will  be  funded  but  that  it  will 
be  funded  out  of  fiscal  1972  funds  and  not  out  of  the  $831,400  fiscal  1971  funds 
which  we  understood  had  been  earmarked  and  set  aside  for  Chicago  under  the 
"large  city"  category  of  the  LEAA  guidelines. 

The  purpose  of  the  1970  Amendments  about  which  you  inquired  was  to  assure 
that  Safe  Streets  money  would  be  distributed  to  high  crime  urban  areas.  In  this 
respect  the  Illinois  State  Planning  Agency  is  moving  backwards.  The  1971  Illi- 
nois plan  (page  283)  contained  a  substantive  category  entitled  "Urban  Crime 
Reduction"  that  provided  $600,000  in  Federal  funds  and  $100,009  in  State  match- 
ing funds  for  "Special  prevention  and  deterrence  activities  to  measureably  re- 
duce urban  crime."  This  category  was  then  specifically  required  by  LEAA  guide- 
lines. Of  this,  $500,000  was  earmarked  for  Chicago  and  $100,000  for  other  cities. 
Although  the  amount  was  small,  Illinois  at  least  gave  lip  service  to  the  "urban 
crime"  problem  in  1971 ;  its  current  plan  does  not  even  do  that.  Over  the  ob- 
jection of  Chicago  representatives  the  State  entirely  eliminated  "Urban  Crime  Re- 
duction" as  a  substantive  category  in  its  1972  Plan,  and  did  not  earmark  any 
specific  amount  for  the  unique  problems  of  the  cities  as  it  had  done  the  previous 
year — the  year  Congress  was  considering  amendments  to  the  Act  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  cities. 

In  summary,  Chicago  supports  the  concept  of  block  grants  to  the  cities  and  we 
hope  you  willkeep  us  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  Emergency  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1971.  In  turn  we  will  keep  your  ofllce  informed  of  the  success — or  lack 
of  it — of  our  negotiations  to  obtain  a  block  grant  from  the  State. 
Sincerely, 

WiLT.iAM  F.  Lacy, 
Executive  Director. 

Enclosures. 

Table  L — LEAA   discretionary  funds   available,   1969-1971 

$4.35  million— fiscal  1969— July  1.  1968-Jnne  30.  1969 
$32.25  million— fiscal  1970— July  1,  1969-June  30.  1970 
$6'\0  million— fiscal  1971— July  1,  197(>-June  30,  1971 
Unknown— fiscal  1972— July  1,  1971-June  30,  1972 

Source :  phone  conversation  with  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  LEAA  regional  office, 
9/15/71, 11 :30  A.M.  (353-1203) 

Table  II. — LEAA  discretionary  funds  granted  to  Chicago,  1969-1971 

Project :  Amount 

01-69-DIS    $70,  574 

03-70-DIS    232,  887 

05-70-DIS   103,  289 

25-70-DIS   8,  400 

37-7(>-DIS   31, 110 

Total 446,  260 


Table  III. — LEAA  disoretionary  funds  denied  to  Chicago,  1969-1971 

Project:  ^'^°"'** 

08-70-DIS $247, 306 

0^70-DIS   48,414 

24-7a-DIS   90,358 

26-70-DIS   100,000 

87-71-DIS   1.  300,  000 

10^71_DIS   48,  000 

113-71-DIS   168,  341 

116-71-DIS   57,000 

Total  2,  059,  419 

Table  IV. — LEAA  discretionary  funds  pending  to  Chicago,  December  1,  1911 

Project :  Amount 

12-70-DIS   $347, 404 

110-71-DIS   17,  053 

114^71-DIS   818,  403 

142-71-DIS   1,231,  785 

Total  2,  414,  645 

Table    V. — Disposition    of    Chicago-originated    request    for    LEAA    funds,    as 
of  December  1,  1911 

Total    Requested $4,  920,  324 

Total  Denied 2,  059,  419 

Total    Granted 446,  260 

Total    Pending 2,  414,  645 

Total  available  (nationally  196^71) 96,600,000 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  27,  1971] 

-  Ohi.cago  Shoeted  in  Shave  of  U.S'.  Crime  Funds,  Daley  Aide  Finds 

(By  Glen  Elsasser) 

Washington,  Dec.  25. — A  lieutenant  of  Mayor  Daley's  has  complained — and 
documented — that  Chicago  is  being  woefully  shortchanged  in  getting  federal 
crime-fighting  funds. 

While  William  F.  Lacy  directed  his  jabs  at  the  federal  establishment  in  Wash- 
ington, he  found  fault  with  the  Illinois  law  enforcement  commission  which  ladles 
out  the  money  at  the  state  level. 

Lacy,  executive  director  of  the  Chicago  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice,  spoke 
his  mind  in  a  letter  recently  to  two  congressmen  who  had  asked  if  Chicago  was 
getting  a  fair  shake  in  the  federal  program. 

seek  direct  grants 

Rep.  John  F.  Seiberling  and  Rep.  James  V.  Stanton,  both  freshmen  Democrats 
from  Ohio,  have  introduced  legislation  to  provide  for  direct  federal  block  grants, 
with  no  strings  attached,  to  the  nation's  largest  cities. 

The  proposal  was  later  sponsored  by  three  Chicago  Democrats,  Representatives 
Ralph  Metcalfe,  Abner  Mikva,  and  Morgan  Murphy. 

The  law  enforcement  assistance  administration  (LEEA),  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment agency  directing  the  program,  is  budgeted  for  $698  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year — two-thirds  of  which  is  earmarked  for  bloc  grants  to  states  to  use 
generally  as  they  wish. 

SOME    STATISTICS 

Lacy  provided  the  following  statistics  to  show  that  Chicago  has  not  received 
a  fair  share  of  the  federal  money  : 

"The  city  of  Chicago  has  30  per  cent  of  Illinois'  population,  73  per  cent  of  its 
violent  crime,  and  52  per  cent  of  its  index  crime,  and  accounted  for  61  per  cent 
of  the  total  dollars  spent  by  local  governments  for  criminal  justice  in  1969,  the 
latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available. 
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"Yet  as  of  July  31, 1971,  the  city  received  21  per  cent  of  the  LEAA  discretionary 
money  awarded  in  Illinois,  11  per  cent  of  the  part  B  planning  funds,  and  22  per 
cent  of  the  part  C  action  funds  that  must  go  to  units  of  local  government." 

[LEAA  officials,  however,  said  that  there  were  11  Chicago  proposals  still  pend- 
ing, and  that  the  city's  batting  average  on  rejections  and  acceptances  was  good.] 

ONE-FOUBTH   OF    SHAKE 

In  another  flurry  of  statistics.  Lacy  said  that  from  fiscal  1969  thru  fiscal  1971 
LEAA  had  available  $96.6  million  in  discretionary  funds  of  which  Chicago  re- 
ceived $446,260— or  .46  of  the  total  LEAA  amount.  Chicago's  population,  incident- 
ally, is  1.6  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  population. 

"Chicago  received,"  he  concluded,  "about  one-fourth  as  much  as  it  would  have 
received  had  LEAA  discretionary  funds  been  distributed  solely  on  a  population 
basis." 

Despite  promises  from  Atty.  Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell  and  Jerris  Leonard,  the 
LEAA  administrator,  that  high  crime  areas  get  special  attention.  Lacy  com- 
plained that  LEAA  has  rejected  eight  Chicago  proposals  carrying  a  $2.05  million 
price  tag. 

One  of  the  four  Chicago  proposals  still  under  consideration  by  LEAA  is  a  proj- 
ect to  employ  100  ex-convicts  in  city  jobs.  Leonard  stated  publicly  in  Chicago  in 
June  that  the  project  would  be  financed  thru  1971  funds,  but  now,  according  to 
Lacy,  LEAA  has  delayed  it  because  of  a  decision  to  use  1972  funds. 

At  the  state  level,  Lacy  said  that  the  Illinois  state  planning  agency  is  "moving 
backwards"  in  distributing  money  to  high  crime  urban  areas. 

URBAN   CBIME   IGNORED 

To  back  this  up,  he  pointed  out  that  the  1971  Illinois  plan  contained  $600,000 
in  federal  funds  and  $100,000  in  state  matching  funds,  while  the  state's  current 
plan — now  under  review  in  Washington — specifically  ignores  high  crime  urban 
areas. 

"Over  the  objection  of  Chicago  representatives,  the  state  entirely  eliminated 
'urban  crime  reduction'  as  a  substantive  category  in  its  1972  plan,  and  did  not 
earmark  any  specific  amount  for  the  unique  problems  of  the  cities  as  it  had  done 
the  previous  year — the  year  Congress  was  considering  amendments  to  the  act  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  cities,"  Lacy  said. 

Congressman  Stanton's  office  has  released  a  barrage  of  statistics  to  show  how 
the  federal  money  remains  largely  impacted  and  unspent  at  the  state  planning 
agency  level. 

For  instance,  of  the  $18.3  million  allocated  to  the  state  of  Illinois  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  last  June  30,  only  7.3  per  cent  of  this  has  been  disbursed.  For 
fiscal  1970,  only  50.4  per  cent  of  the  $9.8  million  of  the  state's  share  of  criminal 
justice  funds  has  been  dispersed. 

REFORMS    PROMISED 

Leonard  has  promised  since  taking  charge  last  May  to  correct  LEAA's  faults. 
He  has  also  frequently  criticized  the  critics  as  being  politically  motivated  and 
opposed  to  President  Nixon's  revenue  sharing  plans. 

The  LEAA  program,  established  by  Congress  in  1968,  is  a  prototype  of  revenue 
sharing. 

Charles  Rogovin,  the  former  LEAA  administrator,  told  a  House  subcommittee 
this  fall  that  "the  role  of  LEAA  has  been  murky"  and  in  particular,  there  has 
been  no  priorities  and  no  clear  policies. 

The  City  of  Wichita, 
Office  of  the  City  Manager, 
Wichita,  Kans.,  January  14, 1972. 
Mr.  San  FORD  Watzman, 
Longtcorth  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Watzman  :  Mr.  Bernard  Borst,  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Wichita  Police 
Department,  has  handed  this  office  the  letter  from  Congressmen  Stanton  and 
Seiberling  concerning  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1971  (HR  11813). 
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In  the  letter  the  City's  opinion  on  three  specific  questions  concerning  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  is  requested  as  follows  : 

(1)  Whether  your  community  has  been  receiving  an  adequate  share  of  LEAA 
funds. 

Wichita  has  received  an  adequate  share  of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  State  of 
Kansas  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  However,  in  our  opinion,  the  State  of  Kansas 
did  not  receive  an  adequate  share  of  the  federal  allocation  as  distributed  among 
the  states. 

(2)  Whether  red  tape  is  delaying  the  funding  of  important  projects  and,  if  so, 
which  ones. 

Submission  of  requests  for  larger  allocations  have  taken  a  longer  time  for 
approval ;  however,  this  is  to  be  expected  and  has  generally  been  considered 
by  the  City  in  submission  of  these  applications.  Disbursement  of  some  funds  by 
the  State  has  been  slow ;  however,  no  problem  has  resulted  as  the  City  has  been 
able  to  pay  the  costs  with  the  knowledge  that  the  funds  would  be  received.  A 
recejit  change  in  reporting  of  fund  data  will  require  additional  work  in  that 
monthly  reports  are  now  required  in  place  of  the  former  quarterly  reports. 

(3)  Whether  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  designed  to  give 
cities  a  larger  share  of  funds,  appears  to  have  improved  your  situation  so  far. 

Since  1970,  the  City  of  Wichita  has  been  quite  successful  in  receiving  approval 
of  grant  requests.  It  is  noted  that  the  number  of  applications  for  grants  also 
increased  significantly  in  1970  and  1971  and  comparison  with  preceding  years  on 
a  quantitative  basis  would  be  difficult.  The  1970  changes  in  the  law  may  have 
contributed  to  the  filing  of  more  applications ;  however,  this  is  again  difficult  to 
determine. 

At  the  present  time  the  City  of  Wichita  has  submitted  a  major  capital  grant 
to  the  Kansas  Governor's  Committee  on  Criminal  Administration  for  approval. 
This  grant  application  for  $1,089,630.96  is  for  equipping  and  furnishing  of  Police 
Department  and  Municipal  Court  facilities  in  a  proposed  new  city  building. 

We  understand  that  there  may  be  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  in  approaching  a  capital  grant  application  in  this  amount.  However, 
it  is  our  feeling  that  increased  LEAA  funds  available  to  the  State,  particularly 
for  capital  grants  make  this  an  ideal  project  for  effective  use  of  funds  within  an 
urban  high  crime  area  of  the  state. 

The  areas  of  special  appeal  of  the  legislation  introduced  by  Congressman 
Stanton  and  Congressman  Seiberling  are  as  cited  in  your  letter— that  a  guaran- 
teed, predictable  sum  would  be  available  to  the  City  quickly  in  a  significant 
amount  that  could  be  used  for  greatest  impact  against  crime  in  the  specific 
locale. 

Thank  you  for  providing  us  with  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  Wulz,  City  Manager. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  9, 1972. 
Mr.  Charles  Owen, 
Kentuoky  Crime  Commission, 
Capitol  Building,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Dear  Mr.  Owen  :  You  might  recall  that  I  wrote  to  you  recently  asking  for  your 
comments  on  my  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  (HR  11813). 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  advise  you  that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  bill  (see  enclosed  reprint  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  February  22nd ) . 

In  view  of  this  fact.  I  thought  you  might  want  to  consider  once  more  sending 
me  a  reply.  Any  contribution  you  could  make  to  the  upcoming  hearings  would  be 
greatly  appreciated.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  original  presentation  which  contains 
the  text  of  the  bill. 

I  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  you,  either  by  telephone  or  in  writing.  Sanford 
Watzman,  my  Administrative  A.s.sistant,  and  John  Vargo,  my  Legislative  Assist- 
ant, are  entirely  conversant  with  this  matter  and  are  in  a  position  to  answer  any 
questions  you  might  have. 
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I  am  also  enclosing  a  reprint  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  February  28th 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  support  we  have  been  attracting  from  other 
Members  of  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress. 

NOVEMBEB  22,  1971. 
Mrs.  Robin  Ceane, 
Kentucky  Crime  Commission, 
Capitol  Building,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Dear  Mrs.  Crane  :  Pursuant  to  our  phone  conversation  this  afternoon,  enclosed 
is  a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  containing  Congressman  Stanton's  presen- 
tation (on  page  H-11138).  You  might  be  interested  to  knovi^  that  Congressman 
Seiberling  of  Akron,  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  has  joined  Mr. 
Stanton  as  a  sponsor. 

Again,  we  would  appreciate  it  if  Mr.  Owen  could  send  us  his  comments  on  this 
proposal,  pro  or  con,  formally  or  informally.  Ideally,  we  would  like  a  letter  that 
we  could  put  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Also,  as  you'll  recall,  I  asked  about  the  status  of  the  survey  of  State  planning 
agencies,  and  we'd  appreciate  anything  you  could  send  us  on  that  score,  too. 
Thanks  for  your  interest,  and  we  hope  we'll  hear  from  you  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Sanford  Watzman, 
Administrative  Assistant. 


City  of  Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis  Police  Department, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  19, 1912. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Rayburn  Building,  Washington,,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  Please  accept  this  letter  as  a  request  to  appear  before 
your  committee  in  support  of  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  (H.R.  11813) 
introduced  by  Congressmen  Stanton  and  Seiberling. 

We  have  long  felt  the  present  procedures  of  channeling  funds  is  ineflScient, 
wasteful  and  that  millions  if  not  billions  of  dollars  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  wasted  unless  drastic  changes  are  made. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  list  our  criticisms  of  the  present  system  of  allo- 
cating LEAA  funds  through  State  and  Regional  Planning  Committees  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  we  are  requesting  that  we  be  invited  to  be  heard  before  your 
committee.  Not  only  to  criticize  but  hopefully  to  recommend  changes  that  are 
consistent  with  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Stanton  and  Seiberling  of  Ohio. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  N.  Johnson, 

Chief  of  Police. 


City  of  Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis  Police  Department, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  5,  1972. 
Congressman  James  V.  Stanton, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  3,  1971.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  that  you  share  our  concern  surrounding  some  of  the  problems  our 
large  cities  are  experiencing  with  LEAA  funds.  Perhaps  we  tend  to  lack  some 
of  the  proper  perspective  in  looking  at  this  matter  because  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems we  must  deal  with  in  our  cities  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

In  your  letter  you  asked  three  specific  questions.  First,  whether  we  felt  our 
community  was  receiving  an  adequate  share  of  the  LEAA  funds.  The  answer 
to  this  would  obviously  be  something  of  a  value  judgment.  However,  considering 
the  original  intent  of  these  funds,  and  the  comparative  size  of  our  cities  needs,  we 
do  not  feel  that  our  share  has  been  adequate. 

Secondly,  you  ask  whether  "red  tape"  is  causing  delay.  Beyond  any  doubt  this 
is  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the  program.  As  you  yourself  have  discovered  in 
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some  states,  funds  have  not  even  been  distributed  to  the  cities.  In  other  eases, 
such  as  ours,  we  have  several  layers  of  administrative  control,  all  of  which  are 
absorbing  overhead  expenses.  We  also  have  many  layers  of  project  review  which 
we  must  go  through,  explaining  and  re-explaining  our  needs  in  an  attempt  to 
justify  our  projects. 

In  response  to  your  third  question,  I  must  frankly  state  that  we  have  noticed 
no  impact  from  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

From  a  constructive  point  of  view,  I  feel  that  the  only  real  improvement  we 
might  suggest  for  the  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  large  cities  would  be  to 
provide  block  sums  of  money  to  the  cities  to  meet  their  specific  needs.  The  Emer- 
gency Crime  Control  Act  of  1971  (H.R.  11813),  which  you  have  introduced,  would 
appear  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Again,  may  I  extend  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  interest  and  concern. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  in  this  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Gordon  N.  Johnson, 

Chief  of  Police. 


City  of  Minneapolis, 

January  18,  1912. 
Congressman  James  V.  Stanton, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  contact  our  Police  Chief, 
Gordon  N.  Johnson,  for  his  comment?  on  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act,  1971 
(H.R.  11813)  which  you  have  introduced  in  Congress.  I  think  Chief  Johnson's 
reply  of  January  5  very  closely  reflects  my  own  opinions  on  this  issue. 

One  of  the  key  problem  areas  I  see  in  the  operation  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
is  the  provision  of  resources  for  core  cities  to  meet  their  increasing  crime  prob- 
lems. Your  proposal  of  directly  funding  high-crime  urban  areas  would  seem 
to  be  a  significant  improvement  in  the  Crime  Control  Act. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  problems  of  some  of  our  major  cities 
and  commend  you  for  your  action  in  introducing  this  bill  which  will  better 
enable  us  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  local  citizens. 

If  we  in  Minneopolis  can  assist  you  in  this  matter,  please  feel  free  to  contact 
us. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  Stenvig,  Mayor. 


City  of  Minneapolis. 
Office  of  City  Council, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  27,  1912. 
Congressman  James  "V.  Stanton, 
Congress  of  the  United  iStates, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Council  and  our  Police  Department  have  had  numerous  dis- 
cussions relating  to  LEAA  funding.  We  have  been  frustrated  in  many  respects  by 
the  current  arrangements  and  thus  find  your  suggested  changes  to  be  intriguing. 
The  specific  problems  we  have  faced  have  already  been  covered  in  letters  from 
our  Chief  of  Police,  Gordon  N.  Johnson,  and  our  Mayor,  Charles  Stenvig.  I  can 
only  concur  in  their  analyses. 

Best  of  luck  in  your  attempts  to  proceed  with  HR  11813.  You  will  find  broad 
support  in  the  City  of  Minneapolis  for  the  approach  you  have  recommended. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  A.  Cairns,  President. 


City  of  Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis  Police  Department, 

Minneapolis.  Minn.,  March  8,  1972. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 

Director,  LaAV  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  U:S.  Department  of 
Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  At  the  risk  of  being  redundant,  we  are  once  again  drawing 
your  attention  to  the  perennial  problem  faced  by  law  enforcement  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota  as  it  applies  to  federal  funds  made  available  through  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act. 
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Examination  of  the  committee  members  listed  on  page  two  of  the  attached  re- 
port shows  a  complete  absence  of  any  representation  from  the  profession  of  law 
enforcement.  What  makes  the  situation  more  ludicrous  is  the  fact  that  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Eugene  Eidenberg,  has  accepted  a  position  in  another  state  and  will 
be  leaving  during  1972  to  take  up  his  new  responsibilities. 

It  is  also  our  intention  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  legality  of  such  appoint- 
ments. "We  feel  the  Governor's  Staff  is  circumventing  the  requirement  under  the 
act  that  law  enforcement  must  be  represented.  It  is  our  opinion  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter  of  the  law  is  being  violated  and  would  request  your  office  investigate 
these  possibilities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  N.  Johnson, 

Chief  of  Police. 


March  6, 1972. 
To :  Members  of  the  Crime  Commission;  Chairmen,  Regional  Advisory  Councils ; 

Regional  Directors ;  Coordinating  Councils ;  Commission  Staff. 
From  :  Jerry  N.  Clark,  Planning  Director. 

The  Planning  and  Priorities  Committee  met  March  4th,  to  discuss  the  Policy 
Statements  adopted  for  the  1972  PLAN.  After  a  general  discussion  of  the  contents 
of  each  statement,  the  following  steps  were  agreed  upon : 

(1)  The  four  subcommittees  will  begin  meeting  shortly  to  revise  the  "Criminal 
Justice  Components"  statements.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  complete  their  work 
and  report  back  to  the  full  committee  by  April  1. 

(2)  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  assure  that  each  subcommittee  includes  in  its 
deliberations  at  least  one  individual  who  can  speak  on  the  basis  of  experience, 
hopefully  as  a  practitioner,  in  the  field  being  discussed.  Additional  input  will  be 
solicited  as  the  subcommittees  feel  it  necessary. 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  will  make  a  brief  progress  report  at  the 
March  meeting  of  the  Commission,  but  will  not  request  action  on  any  specific 
items. 

(4)  Additional  policy  statements  were  referred  to  state  staff  for  rewriting,  con- 
solidation, and  changes  where  necessary.  The  Committee  will  reconsider  these  at 
its  next  meeting,  in  early  April. 

(5)  The  recipients  of  this  memo  are  again  asked  to  submit  their  views  on  any 
of  the  policy  statements.  They  may  be  addressed  to  Jerry  Clark  and  ahould  be 
received  prior  to  April  1. 

(6)  An  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  Committee  to  set  up  a  meeting  with  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  key  committees  of  the  Legislature  to  apprise  them  of  the  general 
directions  of  our  planning  and  its  likely  fiscal  impact  over  the  next  few  years. 
In  addition,  some  mechanism  will  be  developed  to  communicate  regularly  with 
sponsoring  local  units  of  government  to  keep  them  abreast  of  their  obligations 
and  to  learn  of  their  plans  as  to  future  funding. 

(7)  Regional  chairmen  or  directors  are  requested  by  the  Committee  to  circu- 
late copies  of  this  and  other  planning  memos  to  members  of  the  advisory  coimcils. 

February  22,  1972. 
Governor's  Crime  Commission 

OFFICE   memorandum 

To  :  Members  of  the  Crime  Commission ;  Chairmen,  Regional  Advisory  Councils ; 

Regional  Directors ;  Coordinating  Councils. 
From  :  Jerry  Clark,  Planning  Director. 

The  Planning  and  Priorities  Committee  met  recently  to  discuss  organizational 
and  procedural  matters  with  respect  to  the  development  of  the  FY  1973  PLAN. 
They  instructed  me  to  convey  to  you  the  following  information  and  request  for 
assistance : 

(a)  Schedule  of  Planning  Activities  : 

(1)  Reconsideration  of  Policy  Statements,  Functional  Categories,  and  Pro- 
gram Areas  developed  for  FY  1972  PLAN.  It  is  hoped  that  these  matters  may  be 
discussed  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Commission  and  some  action  taken. 

(2)  By  April  1,  State  Staff  will  prepare  and  circulate  to  Regions  and  State 
Agencies  a  single  package  of  guidelines  governing  all  phases  of  input  into  the 
1973  PLAN. 

(3)  By  June  1,  all  Regional  and  State  agency  profiles  should  be  completed. 
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(4)  By  June  15,  all  Regions  and  State  agencies  will  submit  statements  of  needs 
and  problems  and  prioritized  project  lists  with  estimated  project  costs. 

(5)  The  Planning  Committee  will  present  a  proposed  budget  at  the  July  meet- 
ing of  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Crime  Prevention  and  Control. 

(6)  The  first  draft  of  the  FY  1973  PLAN  will  be  circulated  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  the  September  Commission  meeting. 

(7)  The  Committee  will  ask  approval  of  the  PLAN  at  the  September  meeting 
of  the  Commission. 

(8)  Final  revisions  will  be  made  and  the  PLAN  will  be  distributed  by  approxi- 
mately October  1, 1972. 

(ft)  Organization  for  Planning : 

The  full  Committee  will  reconsider  the  Policy  Statements,  functional  cate- 
gories, and  program  areas.  However,  for  development  of  programs  and  the  more 
detailed  work  of  budgeting  and  subgrant  consideration,  four  sub-committees 
have  been  formed.  Their  membership  is  as  follows  : 

Prevention:  Pablo  Davila,  Chairman ;  Dave  Fogel ;  Robert  Ridder,  Cindy  Tur- 
nure,  Staff  Liaison. 

Policies:  Eugene  Eidenberg,  Chairman;  Pablo  Davila;  William  Farrell ;  Mar- 
lys  McPherson,  Staff  Liaison. 

Adjudication:  C.  Paul  Jones,  Chairman;  Jewel  Goddard ;  Robert  Ridder; 
Eleni  Skevas,  Staff  Liaison. 

Corrections:  Jewel  Goddard,  Chairman;  William  Farrell;  Dave  Fogel;  Dale 
Parent,  Staff  Liaison. 

(c)  Request  for  Input : 

The  Committee  will  meet  sometime  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  March  to 
consider  policy  statements,  functional  categories,  and  program  areas  for  the 
1973  PLAN.  You  are  requested  to  review  the  1972  materials  and  to  submit  writ- 
ten comments,  additions,  deletions,  etc.  These  should  be  addressed  to  me  and 
received  if  possible  by  March  3.  The  materials  to  be  reviewed  may  be  found  on 
the  following  pages  in  the  draft  1972  PLAN  : 

Policy  Statements  :  II-B-1  through  II-B-21. 

Functional  Categories  and  Program  Areas :  III-A-1  through  III-A-3,  III-A-S, 
III-A-9  through  III-A-10,  III-A-12  through  III-A-14,  III-A-18  through  III-A- 
19,  III-A-23  through  III-A-25,  III-A-32  through  III-A-34,  III-A-36  through 
III-A-87,  III-A-^0  through  III-A-43,  III-A-47  through  III-A-48,  III-A-51 
through  III-A-52,  III-A-55  through  III-A-60. 

Your  assistance  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Detboit- Wayne  County  Criminal  Justice  System, 

Coordinating  Council, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  January  25, 1972. 

Re  Request  for  Information  on  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 

Program's  Impact  on  Detroit  and  Wayne  County. 
Congressman  James  V.  Stanton, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  We  have  carefully  reviewed  your  request  for 
information  regarding  our  views  on  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  Program  and  your  proposed  legislation  "Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1971"  (H.R.  11813).  We  discussed  the  matter  of  our  meeting  on  January  17, 
1972  at  which  time  the  Coordinating  Council  approved  the  submission  of  this 
reply.  We  have  prepared  responses  to  the  three  major  questions  you  raised  and 
have  included  examples  of  problems  we  have  encountered  in  developing  an 
effective  criminal  justice  planning  program.  We  will  conclude  with  comments 
on  your  proposed  legislation. 

Request  1 — "Whether  your  community  has  received  an  adequate  share  of  LEA  A 

funds?" 

The  simple  answer  to  this  question  is  that  no  community  has  received  an  ade- 
quate share  of  LEAA  funds  in  light  of  cost  of  making  an  impact  on  the  crime 
problem  of  urban  centers  of  the  country.  We  have  received,  however,  36  per  cent 
of  all  Action  Grant  funds  (Part  C  and  E)  awarded  by  the  State  of  Michigan 
since  1969.  To  date,  the  City  of  Detroit  has  received  $5,418,483  (18.3%)  ;  Wayne 
County,  $4,015,321  (13.9%)  ;  and  local  units  of  government  and  private  agencies. 
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$992,294  (3.4%).  An  additional  $2,662,993  (9.2%)  of  funds  have  been  awarded 
to  state  agencies  to  conduct  local  programs  which  benefited  the  City  of  Detroit 
or  the  County  of  Wayne.  The  grand  total  of  State  Omnibus  Crime  funds  approved 
for  local  benefit  through  January  1,  1972  is  $13,089,091  or  45  percent  of  the  total 
awarded  by  the  State.  In  relationship  to  the  question  of  adequate  share,  De- 
troit and  Wayne  County  represent  30  percent  of  the  State's  population  and 
have  the  distinction  of  having  45  percent  of  the  State's  Part  I  Crime  Offenses 
reported  committed  in  our  area. 

We  feel  that  the  State  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Programs  staff  and  Michigan 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  has  been  responsive  to 
our  needs  within  the  limitations  of  a  state  level  program  which  has  to  recognize 
the  needs  of  the  entire  state.  We  have  a  cooperative  effort  in  Michigan  and  are 
working  together  to  resolve  many  of  the  problems  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Pro- 
gram. We  are  currently  preparing  the  fourth  state  plan  in  two  and  a  half  years 
and  have  all  1971  action  funds  awarded  and  portion  of  the  1972  allocation.  Each 
year  we  have  been  able  to  better  identify  our  needs  and  problems  and  benefit 
from  the  increased  amount  of  funding  the  State  has  received.  We  have  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  effective  and  responsive  State  Planning  Agencies. 

We  are  presently  receiving  financial  support  with  State  Part  B  planning  funds 
($70,000)  to  support  our  planning  effort.  We  have  been  advised  that  the  amoimt 
of  planning  funds  will  be  increased  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  prior  years,  a  total 
of  $42,500  of  planning  funds  were  provided  by  our  Regional  Planning  Council 
to  develop  a  Country -wide  criminal  justice  planning  component.  This  created 
seven  county  units  working  with  the  Regional  Planning  Council.  This  preceded 
the  formulation  of  our  Coordinating  Council  which  is  funded  by  LEAA  Dis- 
cretionary funds. 

We  feel  that  we  are  receiving  an  adequate  share  of  Omnibus  Crime  funds 
administered  by  the  State.  Our  needs  for  additional  funds  on  a  regular  basis 
where  we  could  plan  for  their  usage  during  the  preparation  of  annual  budgets 
is  a  major  concern.  We  feel  that  this  phase  of  planning  may  be  accomplished 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  We  would  like  to  indicate  that  the  amount  of  funds 
available  in  Michigan  in  1972  ($20  million)  if  they  were  all  awarded  to  Wayne 
County  would  not  even  solve  a  major  problem  such  as  the  Wayne  County  Jail. 
We  are  trying  to  view  realistically  the  allocation  of  funds  and  anticipate  close 
to  $10  million  during  the  coming  year.  We  are  currently  engaged  jointly  with 
the  State  to  better  reflect  our  needs  in  the  1973  State  Plan  and  identify  our 
priorities  so  as  to  more  effectively  allocate  our  limited  resources. 

LEAA  Discretionary  funds,  however,  is  another  matter.  As  you  may  be  aware 
15  percent  of  the  LEAA  appropriation  is  placed  in  a  Discretionary  Fund  to  im- 
plement the  national  improvement  policy  or  to  fill  voids  and  underfunding  in 
state  plans.  To  date,  we  have  received  $1.6  million  in  15  projects.  We  have  re- 
ceived funds  to  support  our  Coordinating  Council  but  other  important  grants 
have  been  pending  for  periods  over  a  year  and  the  priorities  as  reflected  in  the 
LEAA  Discretionary  guide  do  not  always  correspond  to  our  needs  or  priorities. 

We  were  interested  in  the  LEAA  National  Institute  proposal  for  "Pilot  Cities 
or  Metropolitan  Centers"  which  would  have  provided  several  million  dollars  in 
additional  funds  for  "impact  programs".  We  have  to  acknowledge  our  disap- 
pointment in  the  decision  of  LEAA  to  fund  the  sixth  largest  in  the  nation  (Cleve- 
land) and  arbitrarily  drew  a  population  limit  of  1,000,000  and  excluded  Detroit 
(fifth  largest  city)  from  the  program  and  excluded  the  third  largest  county 
(Wayne).  In  fact,  all  counties  were  excluded. 

We  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  major  gaps  we  have  encountered 
in  the  development  of  an  effective  criminal  justice  planning  program : 

(A)  Drug  Treatment  for  the  Criminal  Addict 

We  believe,  and  many  of  our  local  officials  credit,  our  reduction  of  major  crimes 
this  past  year  to  our  drug  treatment  programs.  In  our  major  criminal  court,  we 
have  struggled  to  develop  an  effective  program  for  criminal  addicts  and  now  the 
Mental  Health  agency  will  be  taking  over  the  function.  It's  priorities  are  not 
the  same  as  the  Criminal  Justice  agencies,  however  we  are  closely  monitoring 
the  program.  State  allocated  Omnibus  Crime  funds  for  drug  treatment  will  pro- 
vide 750  placement  which  will  benefit  our  city  and  primary  our  Court  system. 
Other  funds  including  local  tax  dollars  provide  service  for  another  5,000  addicts, 
however,  the  estimate  of  need  in  our  community  is  10,000  to  30,000.  The  Court 
has  an  additional  1,200  cases  currently  identified  that  are  in  need  of  placement 
in  drug  programs.  The  new  drug  act  has  been  pending  before  Congress  for  al- 
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most  a  year  and  cleared  the  Senate  by  a  92-0  vote  just  before  Christmas.  Enact- 
ment by  the  House,  will  provide  additional  funds  and  hopefully  coordinated  with 
our  criminal  justice  planning  efforts  through  our  mental  health  program.  We 
urge  your  support  in  this  effort. 

(B)  Juvenile  Delinquency  Control  Act  of  1968 

This  Act  was  to  be  the  companion  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Act  but  it  has  not 
been  funded  at  an  appropriate  level.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  prevention  and 
education  are  major  factors  in  long  range  solutions  to  the  crime  problems.  The 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  should  be  properly  funded  and  coordinated  with  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Program  and,  perhaps,  even  transferred  from  HEW  to  LEAA. 

Due  to  LEAA  guidelines  and  particularly  due  to  Congressional  pressure  and 
concern,  many  of  our  efforts  for  prevention  and  education  projects  for  youth 
cannot  be  funded.  We  have  attempted  to  alter  the  behavior  of  juveniles  and 
youth  before  they  become  caught  in  the  web  of  the  Criminal  Justice  System. 
These  types  of  programs  belong  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Program,  however,  they 
do  not  conform  to  the  guidelines  and  the  impact  on  the  crime  rate  is  diflScult  to 
determine  on  a  short  range  basis. 

(C)  LEAA  Guidelines  and  Restrictions 

We  find  the  one-third  limitation  (301d)  on  personnel,  particularly  police  man- 
power, most  restrictive  in  developing  comprehensive  programs.  Lack  of  man- 
power frequently  is  the  major  problem  in  implementing  various  improvement 
programs.  Another  problem  is  in  the  function  of  probation  services  where  addi- 
tional manpower  so  as  to  reduce  caseloads  is  desired. 

Restrictions  on  funding  equipment  projects  is  another  example  where  the 
smaller  police  agencies  have  a  serious  need.  Coordination  or  consolidation  of 
smaller  law  enforcement  agencies  in  order  to  provide  impact  programs  adjacent 
to  the  large  city  requires  support  from  each  unit  of  local  government  creating 
costly  effort  in  time  and  labor.  In  many  cases,  smaller  communities  adjacent  to 
large  urban  centers  do  not  have  the  resources  to  participate  in  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Program  in  spite  of  the  need  to  have  a  coordinated  effort  in  order  to  ef- 
fectively combat  the  crime  problem. 

Request  2 — "Whether  red  tape  is  delaying  the  funding  of  important  projects, 
if  so,  which  ones?" 

We  have  indicated  above  some  of  our  concerns  which  may  be  classified  as 
restrictions  but  are  not  pecessarily  "red  tape".  We  have  a  fairly  efficient  process 
of  submitting  Action  Grant  Applications  and  the  review  of  projects  for  funding. 
We  have  participated  in  the  revision  of  procedures  and  application  forms  to 
simplifying  the  process.  We  participate  in  regularly  scheduled  meetings  and 
conferences  to  improve  the  operations  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Program  conducted 
by  the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Programs. 

Perhaps  the  only  project  we  might  cite  as  an  example  of  differences  in  con- 
cept is  our  Hand  Gun  Control  Public  Education  Campaign.  The  issue  of  Gim 
Control  is  one  which  is  emotionally  charged  and  is  an  issue  which  we  locally 
(large  city)  are  committed  to  developing  an  effective  approach.  We  feel  a  better 
presentation  of  our  request  and  approach  to  the  issue  may  be  funded.  We  were 
successful  in  amending  the  State  Plan  to  include  public  education  programs 
such  as  Gun  Control  as  being  eligible  projects  in  1972. 

Request  3 — "Whether  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Street  Act,  designed  to 
give  cities  a  larger  share  of  funds,  appears  to  have  improved  your  situation 
so  far?" 

We  have  already  indicated  that  we  were  receiving  State  Part  B  planning 
funds  and  previously  received  them  through  our  Regional  Planning  Council. 
We  anticipate  receiving  planning  funds  based  on  our  needs  in  fiscal  1972-73 
when  our  Discretionary  Funds  are  exhausted. 

Action  funds  under  our  1972  State  Plan  are  allocated  upon  a  better  representa- 
tion of  needs  and  in  relationship  to  high  crime  rates.  We  anticipate  funding  of 
the  implementation  phase  of  various  programs  which  analyzed  problems  of  our 
local  criminal  justice  system.  These  include  improvements  in  the  Detroit  Police 
Department,  County  Jail,  County  Juvenile  Detention  Facilities,  and  Court 
Improvement  Programs. 
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We  believe,  at  least  in  Michigan,  the  1970  amendments  of  the  Act  will  be 
further  implemented  prior  to  the  submission  of  LEAA  final  guidelines. 

Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1911 

We  have  the  following  comments  on  your  proposed  legislation : 

1.  In  responding  to  your  proposed  legislation,  we  currently  have  three  coimties 
(Wayne,  Oakland  and  Macomb)  with  Coordinating  Councils  in  Michigan.  Each 
is  currently  financed  with  planning  funds  as  well  as  our  Regional  Planning 
Council.  Your  bill  will  add  three  additional  Councils  in  Michigan — Genesse 
(Flint),  Ingham  (Lansing)  and  Kent  (Grant  Rapids)  which  are  currently  the 
keystones  of  their  particular  regions  and  are  scheduled  for  additional  planning 
funds  this  year. 

2.  Your  proposed  formula  for  the  distribution  of  planning  funds  will  provide 
an  amount  of  funds  equal  to  our  current  allocation  including  Discretionary 
funds.  It  would,  however,  further  reduce  the  assistance  to  our  Regional  Planning 
Council  which  is  responsible  for  providing  the  A-95  Review  of  all  federal  funded 
projects  as  well  as  coordination  of  regional  programs.  The  federal  A-95  review 
process  is  a  duplication,  but  a  mandatory  requirement  and  proper  funding  of  all 
agencies  involved  is  a  necessity  otherwise  "red  tape"  will  overwhelm  the  Crime 
Planning  staffs  on  all  levels. 

3.  Your  formula  indicates  the  use  of  crime  data  while  Part  I  crimes  are  the 
most  serious  offenses  Part  II  and  III  crimes  do  not  always  favor  large  cities 
such  as  Detroit  in  allocation  formulas. 

4.  Our  existing  Councils  are  independent  but  are  coordinated  with  our  Re- 
gional Planning  Council  and  your  proposal  would  sever  that  relationship.  This 
would  be  contrary  to  our  local  A-95  review  process  where  the  local  Coordinating 
Councils  provide  the  grant  reviews  for  all  Omnibus  Crime  Grants  including  Dis- 
cretionary, Planning  and  Action  for  the  Regional  Planning  Council.  We  have 
tried  to  develop  a  successful  approach  to  the  review  process  in  order  to  reduce 
duplication.  We  have  only  seven  steps  in  our  total  grant  review  process  and 
hope  to  further  reduce  that  requirement. 

5.  The  burden  of  fiscal  agent  under  the  state  allocation  and  direct  federal 
funding  will  incur  administrative  cost  which  would  be  a  duplication  of  the  exist- 
ing state  effort. 

6.  The  impact  formula  included  in  your  bill  will  provide  a  level  of  State  fund- 
ing less  than  we  are  currently  experiencing  (40%  of  the  75%  allocated  to  local 
units  of  government  rather  than  45%  of  all  funds  available  as  noted  above). 

7.  We  are  currently  preparing  a  mini-plan  for  inclusion  in  the  State's  1973  as 
part  of  our  joint  planning  effort  and  feel  our  recommendations  will  be  carefully 
considered  and  included  in  the  1973  Plan. 

8.  Your  proposed  "Special  Impact  Grants"  will  provide  an  additional  $13.5  mil- 
lion of  Action  funds  to  Detroit  and  Wayne  County.  We  are  surely  in  need  of 
additional  funds  but  several  other  alternatives  could  be  considered  rather  than 
direct  grants  which  will  create  an  unnecessary  administrative  burden  and  dupli- 
cation of  services  available  eflSciently  by  the  State  Planning  Agency  in  Michigan. 
The  alternatives  include  appropriating  the  full  amount  authorized  to  LEAA  for 
fiscal  72  and  73  which  will  increase  all  state  allocations  equally  and  benefit  more 
high  crime  areas.  This  could  include  earmarking  of  the  increased  funds  to  large 
urban  centers  but  funded  through  the  states.  Another  alternative  would  be  to 
allocate  LEAA  Discretionary  funds  to  be  combined  with  State  Action  Grant 
funds  and  administered  by  the  States. 

Conclusion 

In  general  we  would  find  it  diflicult  to  support  the  provisions  of  your  legislation 
other  than  the  "Special  Impact  Grant"  of  $5  per  capita.  The  remaining  provisions 
of  your  bill  have  already  been  implemented  within  Michigan  and,  of  course,  we 
may  be  better  off  than  our  counterparts  in  other  states.  As  we  are  just  beginning 
to  benefit  from  this  state-local  revenue  sharing  venture,  we  are  reluctant  to  start 
all  over. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  the  issues  we  have  described  above  as  problems  we 
encountered  which  require  Congressional  action. 

Respectfully  submitted,  in  behalf  of  the  Coordinating  Council. 

Alfred  N.  Montgomery,  Director. 
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St.  Paul-Ramsey  County  Criminal  Justice  Advisory  Committee, 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  March  9,  1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Longicorth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  that  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  the  bill  that  is  authored  by  yourself  and 
Congressman  Seiberling.  I  have  read  your  bill  very  thoroughly  and  I  am  pleased 
with  its  contents.  It  would  go  a  long  way  into  solving  the  drastic  needs  of  large 
cities. 

For  some  time  now,  I  personally  have  been  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  LEAA 
program  as  it  is  administered  by  state  agencies.  Of  course,  I  am  aware  of  the 
situation  in  Minnesota  more  so  than  other  states  in  the  Country,  but  I  have  heard 
words  of  dissatisfaction  from  other  cities'  representatives  from  various  other 
states.  It  seems  to  me  that  rather  than  operating  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  the 
City  of  St.  Paul  is  at  constant  odds  with  our  State  Criminal  Justice  Agency. 

The  Governor's  Crime  Commission  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  the  past  three 
years  has  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  write  a  State  Plan  with  absolutely  no 
input  from  either  the  City  of  St.  Paul  or  the  City  of  Minneapolis  ;  the  two  largest 
cities  in  Minnesota,  and  also  the  area  of  the  highest  percentage  of  crime  in  the 
state.  Trying  to  be  realistic,  and  not  at  all  parochial,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  crim- 
inal justice  situation  within  our  state  can  be  solved  unless  the  problems  of  the 
two  central  cities  are  met  head  on.  The  State  Crime  Commission  in  no  way  has 
attempted  to  cooperate  with  the  urban  areas  to  solve  these  problems. 

No  specific  amounts  of  money  are  allocated  to  the  large  cities.  These  monies 
are  merely  put  up  for  grabs  to  all  the  communities  throughout  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  Some  of  these  cities  have  little  population  and  few  problems  in  the 
field  of  criminal  justice.  The  solution  to  this  problem,  I  feel,  is  through  a  block 
grant  allocation  directed  to  the  large  cities  and  their  counties.  I  realize  that  we 
must  have  proper  planning  capabilities,  and  I  believe  that  we  do.  The  City  of 
St.  Paul  has  had  a  criminal  justice  coordinating  council  for  several  months  now, 
and  I  know  the  members  of  this  coordinating  council  more  fully  realize  the  prob- 
lems of  St.  Paul  than  anybody  at  the  state  level. 

If  our  planning  is  to  be  fruitful,  and  our  programs  are  to  be  implemented,  we 
must  have  help  from  the  Federal  Government  in  funding  our  priorities.  I  have 
not  seen  this  type  of  help  and  assistance  coming  from  our  state  agency,  and  I  do 
not  foresee  it  in  the  immediate  future.  The  assistance  must  come  directly  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  cities  and  the  level  of  a  state  agency  has  been 
eliminated. 

I  have  no  personal  disagreement  in  the  operation  of  LEAA  aside  from  the  fact 
that  Action  Funds  are  passed  through  the  state.  The  City  of  St.  Paul  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  cooperation  in  the  area  of  Discretionary  Grants,  and  I  somehow 
feel  that  LEAA  is  moving  in  the  right  direction  with  their  High  Impact  Pro- 
gram. The  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  LEAA  oflBcials 
whom  we  work  very  closely  with  at  the  Regional  and  National  level  fully  realize 
the  problems  that  are  created  by  inept  and  ineflBcient  state  agencies. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  implemented,  your  bill  would  go  a  long  way  into  solv- 
ing the  criminal  justice  problems  of  the  large  cities  in  our  Country.  It  is  a  well 
research,  well  thought  out,  piece  of  legislation  that  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  wholeheartedly  support  your  proposal  and  will  do  anything  within  my 
power  to  assist  you  in  seeing  that  it  is  implemented. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  concern  for  the  problems  of  our  city. 
Sincerely, 

Allan  F.  Edelston, 

Acting  Director. 

City  of  Plainfield, 

Fire  Division, 
Plainfield,  N.J.,  May  31, 1972. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  Thank  you  for  your  quick  reply  to  my  letter 
inquiring  about  your  Bill  11138,  concerning  Emergency  Crime  Control. 
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In  reviewing  the  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record,  I  note  that  your  bill 
would  apply  only  to  fhose  urban  cities  with  populations  not  less  than  250,000  and 
although  I  support  your  effort  on  behalf  of  the  larger  cities,  I  would  urge  you  to 
consider  the  small  urban  cities  who  also  have  high  crime  areas. 

We  in  the  fire  service  in  the  smaller  "center  cities",  find  that  we  must  cope 
with  the  same  conditions  as  do  our  large  city  fire  departments  and  with  less 
men  and  apparatus.  The  only  difference  there  is  between  a  fire  in  a  high  crime 
area  in  a  large  as  compared  to  a  small  city  is  the  size  of  the  fire  suppression 
forces.  A  "ghetto"  tenement  burns  the  same  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey  as  it  does 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio  or  New  York  City.  Percentage  wise  we  suffer  the  same  ills. 

By  copy  of  this  letter,  I  am  urging  the  members  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey 
to  support  your  bill  and  I  am  asking  that  they  also  lend  their  support  toward  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  include  all  cities  where  the  need  for  assistance  through 
L.E.A.A.  can  be  shown. 

Again,  allow  me  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  fire  service  for  a  step  toward 
improved  recognition  of  fire  service  problems. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Townley,  Chief. 


City  of  New  Yobk, 
Office  of  the  Mayob, 
Criminal  Justice  Coobdinating  Counoel, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  October  18, 1971. 
Mr.  Sanfobd  Watzman, 

Administrative  Assistant,  Office  of  Congressman  Jam^s  V.  Stanton,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Watzman  :  As  you  requested  in  our  recent  telephone  conversation, 
I  am  enclosing  a  chart  of  our  processing  steps  in  the  receipt  and  disbursement 
of  federal  funds.  After  this  chart  was  put  together,  about  fifteen  more  steps 
were  added  when  the  city's  Board  of  Estimate  decided  that  all  Council  projects 
not  awarded  to  government  agencies  must  be  examined  in  public  hearing  and 
voted  upon  by  the  Board  of  Estimate.  This  means  even  further  delay. 

If  we  received  a  block  grant  from  the  state,  all  the  steps  on  the  chart  involv- 
ing state  examination  and  approval  of  each  project  would  be  eliminated  except 
for  the  actual  process  of  securing  the  block  grant  itself.  Another  alternative 
would  be  a  direct  block  grant  to  the  ten  or  twenty-five  largest  cities  from  the 
federal  government.  LEAA's  new  regionalization  program  would  facilitate  the 
administration  of  this  direct  block  grant  procedure. 

As  to  discretionary  grants,  as  I  mentioned,  LEAA  is  awarding  the  money  to 
the  state  and  the  state  has  then  to  contract  with  the  cities  and  other  discretion- 
ary grantees.  Our  procedural  steps  would  be  cut  down  if  the  discretionary 
awards  went  directly  from  LEAA  to  the  largest  cities  and  counties. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please  call  me  at  any  time.  It  is  essential 
that  we  cut  down  the  bureaucracy  involved  in  program  and  project  approval  and 
delivery  of  cash  to  the  grantees  following  that  approval. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  S.  Ruth,  Jr. 


The  City  of  New  York, 

Police  Department, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  18, 1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representativeis,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congbessman  Stanton  :  In  response  to  your  letter  of  March  7,  1972, 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Henry  J.  Ruth  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil will  be  testifying  on  behalf  of  New  York  City  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee's  hearings  on  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act.  Mr.  Ruth  and  I  are 
in  frequent  communication  and  we  have  discussed  your  bill  extensively. 

Your  proposed  legislation  certainly  seeks  to  rectify  several  of  the  funding  prob- 
lems faced  by  all  criminal  justice  planning  agencies,  and,  if  enacted,  the  bill 
would  be  a  great  benefit  in  easing  some  of  the  complications. 
Sincerely, 

Patbick  V.  Murphy, 
Police  Commissioner. 
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The  Citt  of  New  York, 

Police  Department, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  December  13, 1971. 
Mr.  Sanford  Watzman, 

Administrative  Assistant  to  Congressman  James  V.  Stanton, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Watzman  :  This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of  November  22, 
1971,  inviting  Commissioner  Murphy  to  comment  on  Congressman  Stanton's  pro- 
posal on  "Crime  Control  Through  Revenue  Sharing:  A  New  Program  For  The 
56  Largest  Cities." 

The  Commissioner  has  been  away  from  the  office  for  a  few  days  but  should  be 
getting  in  touch  with  you  shortly  concerning  his  reaction  to  the  Congressman's 
proposal. 

Sincerely, 

( Mrs. )  Peggy  E.  Triplett, 
Secretary  of  the  Police  Department. 


City  of  Omaha, 
Police  Division, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  December  23, 1971. 
Mr.  Sanford  Watzman, 
(%  Representative  James  V.  Stanton), 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Watzman  :  You  requested  the  answer  to  some  questions  regarding 
our  relationship  as  the  Police  Division  of  the  City  of  Omaha  with  the  L.E.A.A. 
funding  process.  I  would  answer  your  questions  speciiically. 

First,  our  community  has  been  receiving  a  reasonably  adequate  share  of 
L.E.A.A.  funds.  We  are  being  treated  with  reasonableness  by  the  State  Crime 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  We  have  no  particular  grievances  in 
this  area  at  this  time. 

For  the  second  question,  we  have  not  run  into  excessive  red  tape.  We  have 
had  some  artificial  time  span  barriers  built  in  but  we  have  been  able,  by  nego- 
tiation and  by  explaining  our  position,  to  get  them  cut  down  to  a  reasonably 
quick  funding  time.  The  red  tape  I  would  not  consider  as  excessive  in  relation- 
ship to  the  funding. 

As  to  Item  3,  I  may  have  to  plead  a  little  ignorance  to  the  specific  amendments 
to  which  you  are  talking.  As  I  have  previously  said,  we  are  receiving  reasonable 
treatment  in  the  Omaha,  Nebraska  area  from  the  State  Crime  Commission. 

In  the  overall  funding  area,  I  would  point  out  that  the  City  of  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska has  been  designated  as  a  Pilot  City  by  L.E.A.A.  It  is  one  of  the  seven 
Pilot  Cities  that  have  been  designated  so  far  in  the  United  States  for  discre- 
tionary funding  in  non-competitive  areas  for  the  problems  of  crime  in  the  city. 
This  project  was  just  designated  and  has  just  gotten  underway  in  1971.  I  would 
foresee  that  this,  in  addition  to  the  standard  state  block  grants  process,  should 
within  reason  take  care  of  the  majority  of  our  problems  in  the  law  enforcement 
area. 

We  have  not  been  in  the  Pilot  City  Program  long  enough  to  give  a  total  evalu- 
ation, but  it  seems  that  it  could  be  an  answer  to  the  problems  of  a  city  in  the 
L.E.A.A.  funding  area. 
Yours  truly, 

Richard  R.  Andersen, 

Chief  of  Police. 

City  of  Omaha, 

Police  Dlvision, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  March  13, 1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Hovsc  of  R eprcsentatives. 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  intense  interest  in 
law  enforcement  in  cities  within  the  United  States.  I  appreciate  the  material  you 
sent  me  on  7  March  1972. 

I  had  previously  sent  you  our  general  thinking  for  the  Cit.v  of  Omaha  but  in 
view  of  your  proposed  bill  certainly  will  reassess  our  position  and,  if  we  feel 
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we  wish  to  take  a  position  and  give  testimony  before  the  Committee,  we  will 
certainly  write  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler  and  so  request. 
Yours  truly, 

Richard  R.  Andebsen, 

Chief  of  Police. 


City  of  Rochesteb, 
Office  of  the  City  Manageb, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  January  21, 1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 

Member  of  Congress,  Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Honorable  Stanton  :  I  have  read  the  proposed  Emergency  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1971  and  applaud  your  efforts  to  obtain  additional  funds  for  local  govern- 
ments in  the  area  of  crime  control.  As  you  may  know,  Rochester,  New  York,  has 
recently  been  chosen  to  be  a  Pilot  City  for  law  enforcement  and  will  receive  funds 
over  the  next  five  years  to  improve  our  criminal  justice  system. 

I  have  forwarded  your  letter  of  December  3,  to  Congressman  Frank  Horton  in 
hopes  that  he  can  comment  on  your  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  C.  Jones, 
Staff  Assistant  to  the  City  Manager. 


Administration  of  Justice  Committee, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  10, 1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress,  20th  District,  Ohio, 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  7,  1972.  At 
the  moment,  we  would  have  nothing  further  beyond  our  earlier  reply  to  you  rela- 
tive to  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act. 

We  will  send  Sanford  Watzman  under  separate  cover  a  copy  of  our  "Profile  on 
Criminal  Justice  in  Cuyahoga  County,"  along  with  a  copy  of  remarks  I  made  to 
the  Ohio  Criminal  Justice  Supervisory  Commission,  Chief  Justice  John  V.  Corri- 
gan,  Chairman.  Possibly  those  materials  would  furnish  some  additional  back- 
ground to  your  staff.  Your  continuing  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  is  greatly  appreciated  in  these  quarters. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  D.  Wright,  Director. 


Summit  County  Criminal  Justice  Commission, 

Akron,  Ohio,  December  8, 1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 

U.S.  Representative  from  Ohio,   U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stanton  :  This  letter  will  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  joint 
letter  sent  to  us  under  date  of  3  December,  1971,  signed  by  you  and  Representa- 
tive John  F.  Seiberling.  We  have  noted  the  observations  contained  in  that  letter, 
and  we  are  in  general  agreement  with  them.  We  are  at  present  working  with 
representatives  of  the  City  of  Akron  and  the  County  of  Summit  to  establish  a 
Regional  Planning  Unit  which  will  be  county-wide  in  scope.  As  you  know,  this 
Commission,  its  Task  Forces  and  staff,  have,  since  February,  1971,  been  per- 
forming some  of  the  functions  which  your  bill  H.R.  11813  envisages. 

We  wish  to  offer  the  following  answers  to  the  three  questions  propounded  in 
your  letter  of  3  December  : 

(1)  We  feel  that  this  community  has  not  been  receiving  an  adequate  share  of 
LEAA  funds  because  of  (a)  the  lack  of  initial  response  from  the  state  planning 
system,  and  (b)  internal  problems  within  NOACA  (Northeast  Ohio  Areawide 
Co-ordinating  Agency). 

(2)  We  feel  that  there  are  unnecessary  delays  in  the  funding  of  the  following 
projects  requiring  Discretionary  Funds:  (a)  the  Justice  Records  and  Caseload 
Management  Project — CH  71  DF  1865,  and  (b)  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Edu- 
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cation  Program/Radio  Supplement — CH  71  DF  1855.  Both  are  being  held  in  the 
Region  V  (Chicago)  office  of  LEA  A. 

(3)  As  to  whether  the  1970  Amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has  im- 
proved our  situation,  we  would  say  that  they  have  not  done  so  until  now,  but  it 
is  expected  that  they  will  improve  it  in  time.  However,  it  is  felt  that  unless  the 
matching  requirement  is  eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  90/10  formula,  the  entire 
program  will  be  unsuccessful. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  for  your  interest  and  attention  to  our 
needs.  We  assure  you  of  our  continued  co-operation  with  your  office. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lawrence  L.  Quilligan,  Director. 


Summit  Countt  Criminal  Justice  Commission, 

Akron,  Ohio,  December  22, 1971. 
Hon.  John  F.  Seiberling, 

U.S.  Representative,  IJfth  Congressional  District  (Ohio),  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Seiberling  :  This  letter  is  in  further  reference  to  the  joint  letter 
sent  to  us  under  date  of  3  December,  1971,  signed  by  you  and  by  Representative 
James  V.  Stanton.  Please  also  refer  to  our  reply  to  that  letter,  dated  8  Decem- 
ber, 1971. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  this  date  from  the  LBAA  Re- 
gional Office  in  Chicago,  dated  17  December,  1971.  Despite  the  statement  con- 
cerning the  National  Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1969,  the  preparation  of 
a  statement  by  this  office  of  the  kind  requested  in  the  letter  strikes  us  as  a  good 
example  of  unnecessary  delay.  While  there  may  be  exceptions  to  the  following 
generalization,  it  seems  to  us  that  most  applications  being  forwarded  to  the 
LEAA  are  obviously  of  such  nature  as  to  cause  no  detrimental  effect  on  the 
environment. 

Certainly  there  should  be  some  simpler  way  to  make  such  a  determination  and 
to  preclude  the  attendant  paperwork  than  is  now  being  used. 
We  thought  that  you  would  be  interested. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lawrence  L.  Quilligan,  Director. 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 

Regional   Office, 
Des  Plaincs,  III,  December  17,  1971. 
Re  Application  Number  1855. 
Mr.   Robert  Whiddon, 

Summit  County  Criminal  Justice  Commission, 
Akron.   Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Whiddon  :  We  are  in  the  flnal  stage  of  processing  your  application 
for  LEAA  Discretionary  Funds  entitled  Comprehensive  Drug  Education  Pro- 
gram/Radio Supplement. 

Prior  to  awarding  funds  for  any  Discretionary  Grant,  LEAA  must  insure 
compliance  with  the  National  Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1969.  In  order 
to  so  comply,  you  are  required  to  send  a  copy  of  your  application,  together  with 
a  statement  that  your  proposal  will  have  no  significant  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment, to  the  clearinghouse  listed  below  : 

Northeast  Ohio  Areawide  Coordinating  Agency 
387  The  Arcade 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44114 
Please  send  us  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  clearinghouse  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  will  notify  you  as  soon  as  flnal  action  is  taken  regarding  your  application. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas   B.   Kikkpatrick, 
Acting   Chief  Operations  Division. 


Cleveland  Police  Patrolmen's  Assoclation, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  23,  1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress, 
20th  District,  Ohio,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton:  With  reference  to  your  proposed  amendment 
to  the  1968  Safe  Streets  Act  providing  for  direct  and  emergency  federal  aid  for 
the  nation's  56  largest  cities,  please  be  advised  that  the  Cleveland  Police  Patrol- 
men's Association  supports  this  measure. 

This  organization  supports  any  and  all  efforts  that  will  speed  up  the  process 
of  funneling  crime-fighting  funds  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

We  request  of  you,  however,  that  you  neither  sponsor  nor  support  any  legis- 
lation that  will  reduce  the  level  of  funds  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  to  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  medium  and  smaller  cities.  Crime  knows  no 
boundaries  and  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  our 
fellow  oflScers  in  these  communities  will  have  available  suflScient  federal  grant 
monies  to  more  effectively  wage  the  never  ending  war  on  crime  in  the  streets. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  in  Ohio  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  which  is  ad- 
ministering Ohio's  "block  grant"  is  directing  an  outrageous  proportion  of  Safe 
Street  monies  into  socially  orientated  programs.  This  reduces  the  immediate 
impact  of  these  funds  on  the  "sweeping  of  crime  from  the  streets". 

It  appears  that  in  Ohio  it  is  far  easier  for  a  private  agency  using  a  govern- 
mental agency  as  a  sponsor  to  obtain  funds  for  a  rehabilitation  program  than 
it  is  for  a  local  Police  Department  to  obtain  funding  for  a  project  which  is  more 
directly  related  to  law  enforcement  objectives. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  this  organization  that  Safe  Street  funds  should  be  given 
first  priority  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies  with  innovative  ideas  that  will 
lead  to  the  professionalization  of  police  work  and  those  with  comprehensive 
project  applications  for  the  modernization  of  crime-fighting  techniques. 

We  ask  that  you  use  your  influence  to  force  the  Ohio  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  to  re-examine  their  priorities  and  place  them  in  proper  prospective. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  Magas. 


City  of  Bbook  Park, 
Brook  Park,  Ohio,  March  23, 1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 

Congressman,  20th  District,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  1, 1972  in  reference  to  the  Crime 
Control  Bill  in  Congress.  It  is  my  opinion,  as  Mayor  of  a  suburban  community, 
that  too  many  times,  we  share  in  a  small  part  of  Federal  Funds  when,  for  the  most 
part,  much  crime  can  be  detected  and  cleared  out  if  the  suburban  communities 
had  a  little  more  voice  in  the  disposition  of  Federal  Grants  for  this  purpose. 

I  would  recommend  that  each  community,  or  each  area  of  50,000  population,  be 
allowed  to  have  one  representative.  In  the  past,  it  has  always  been  Cleveland  re- 
ceiving the  "lion's  share"  of  representation  and  the  suburbs  receiving  little,  if 
any,  in  their  efforts  to  combat  crime  and  around  the  metropolitan  area. 

I  certainly  do  agree  that  many  changes  must  take  place  prior  to  the  suburbs 
receiving  their  just  share.  However,  I  feel  that  through  your  legislation,  indicat- 
ing County  authority  in  dispersing  funds  is  a  very  good  idea  and  that  when  and 
if  this  becomes  a  reality,  the  suburbs  will  justifiably  share  in  their  portion  of 
crime  fighting  funds  that  they  do  not  enjoy  at  the  present  time. 

As  you  know,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  City  of  Brook  Park  to  receive  as  much 
Federal  aid  as  possible,  not  only  in  the  area  of  crime  fighting,  but  other  areas  as 
well. 

Looking  forward  to  talking  to  you  within  the  next  several  weeks  so  we  can  con- 
tinue our  efforts  in  seeking  Federal  funds  for  the  much  needed  projects  in  the 
City  of  Brook  Park. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Angelo  Wedo,  Mayor. 
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City  of  Cincinnati, 
Office  of  the  City  Manager, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  4,  1912. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton  and  John  F.  Seiberling, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  acknowledgement  of  your  letter  dated  December  3, 1971  request- 
ing a  position  from  the  City  of  Cincinnati  concerning  that  Emergency  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1971  (HR  18813),  which  you  have  sponsored,  the  following  response  is 
rendered. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  need  for  relevant  legislation  in  the  field  of  crime 
control.  We  find  such  principles  as  direct  aid  to  local  governments  and  payments 
made  in  advance  of  services  or  purchases,  far  more  desirable  and  efiicient  than 
filtering  monies  through  intermediate  levels  of  government  and  the  use  of  reim- 
bursements after  the  City  makes  the  initial  expenditure.  Such  policies  will  assure 
the  expeditious  use  of  the  monies  allocated  by  Congress  pursuant  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

In  reference  to  specific  questions  contained  within  your  letter,  we  do  feel  that 
the  City  of  Cincinnati  is  receiving  an  equuitable  share  of  LEAA  funds,  however, 
we  have  found  red  tape  delaying  the  funding  of  important  projects.  Examples  of 
such  delays  are : 

Project  and  application  number  Date  submitted 

Organized  crime  unit,  $151,409  (1836-00-15-1-39-1610) June  21, 1971 

Regional  narcotic  unit,  $117,137  (CH-71  DF-1987) July  6,  1971 

Psychiatric  consultant,  $10,000  (CH-71  DF-1878) July  9,  1971 

Legal  adviser,  $9,486  (CH-71  DF-1880) July  9, 1971 

(2d  year  funding) 

Thus  far  we  have  not  only  received  no  funds  for  these  projects,  we  haven't  even 
received  verification  of  approval  or  disapproval.  Further,  Application  No.  71-DF- 
1835  of  $167,556  for  Computer  Programming  (1971  Large  Cities  Grant),  submitted 
June  21, 1971  was  not  received  by  the  City  until  December  20, 1971. 

As  yet  we  have  seen  no  measurable  change  in  our  situation  resulting  from  the 
1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

We  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Krabach,  City  Manager. 

[From  the  Enquirer,  Jan.  16,  19,72] 

Cincinnati  Misses  Federal  Funds — Red  Tape  Slows  Crime  Fight 

(By  Robert  Webb) 

Washington. — The  choice  of  eight  cities  to  share  in  $160  million  under  the 
"high  impact"  anti-crime  program  just  announced  is  unlikely  to  get  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration   (LEAA)   off  the  congressional  griddle. 

For  that  matter,  Rep.  James  V.  Stanton  (D-Ohio),  was  quick  to  emphasize 
he  was  not  pulling  back  on  his  effort  to  reform  the  federal  anticrime  fight  even 
though  his  city,  Cleveland,  was  one  of  the  eight  listed  by  Jerris  Leonard,  LEAA 
administrator. 

Stanton,  former  chairman  of  Cleveland  City  Council,  introduced  a  bill  in 
November  that  vrould  target  the  nation's  high-crime  areas — its  56  largest  cities — 
for  a  quick  and  emergency  share  of  the  $698.9  million  appropriated  for  LEAA 
this  year. 

Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County  officials  have  not  tried  to  hide  their  frustra- 
tion over  the  delays  in  landing  LEAA  funds  required  now  to  fend  their  way 
through  the  red  tape  jungle  that  makes  Washington  a  nightmare  to  so  many. 
Nor  were  they  likely  to  be  jubilant  over  having  lost  their  fight  to  have  Cincinnati 
designated  one  of  the  eight  cities  for  the  three-year  program  Vice  President 
Agnew  and  Atty,  Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell  announced  to  zero  in  on  street  crimes 
and  burglary. 

"I  have  found  in  my  experience  in  dealing  with  LEAA  that  it's  hard  just  to 
find  out  the  status  of  a  grant  application,"  said  Tom  Hayes,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Rep.  William  J.  Keating  (R-Ohio),  who  is  on  both  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  One  would  think  that 
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with  that  kind  of  joint  committee  role,  with  its  meaning  for  Justice  Department 
support,  Keating  would  have  a  smoother  track  with  LEAA. 

In  one  of  his  last  salvos  as  Cincinnati  city  manager,  Richard  L.  Krabach, 
expressed  by  letter  to  Stanton  his  conviction  on  the  "red  tape"  hamstringing  the 
financing  of  "important  projects."  Based  on  the  experience  of  Krabach  and  others, 
the  system  works  something  like  this:  The  city  or  the  anticrime  council  of 
government  to  which  it  belongs  comes  up  with  a  proposed  project — say  to  fight  the 
drug  racket  that  runs  up  the  murder-robbery  rates — ^and  goes  to  LEAA  with  a 
request  for  funds.  Months  pass,  and  no  word  comes  whether  a  project  has  been 
approved,  disapproved  or  just  what.  Local  officials,  attempting  to  make  budgets 
and  plans  of  their  own,  then  go  to  their  congressmen  in  an  effort  to  get  some 
inkling  of  what  is  happening  to  their  requests,  and  then  you  get  the  experience 
of  aides  such  as  Hayes. 

Stanton  found  that  only  40.4%  of  Ohio's  fiscal  LEAA  share  for  1970  had  been 
disbursed  last  June  30.  Even  worse  was  the  experience  of  California,  where  only 
24.8%  of  its  share  had  been  disbursed,  and  New  York,  which  had  distributed  only 
27.5%.  Part  of  the  blame,  undoubtedly,  rests  also  with  the  states,  which  exert 
broad  supervision  over  planning  and  receipt  of  funds. 

While  expressing  delight  that  Cleveland  was  on  Leonard's  $160  million  list, 
Stanton  was  quick  to  note  "that  only  eight  cities  were  covered,  and  my  legisla- 
tion would  reach  into  the  56  largest  areas  in  the  country,  including  Cincinnati 
and  other  large  Ohio  cities."  By  his  reckoning,  incidentally,  Hamilton  County  will 
receive  $1,485,254  from  the  1972  fiscal  share  to  Ohio. 

Cincinnati,  presumably,  would  have  received  millions  of  dollars  over  a  three- 
year  period  if  it  had  made  the  eight -city  list  which  also  included  Newark,  Balti- 
more, Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Denver  and  Portland. 

No  doubt  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  such  an  experiment  with  "high  impact" 
federal  aid — aid  that  presumably  will  march  at  unaccustomed  speed  to  the  cities. 
But  one  wonders  whether  LEAA  is  not,  in  one  sense,  simply  picking  eight  cities — 
out  of  scores  with  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  crime  and  law  enforcement  needs — 
to  target  funds  that  might  more  equitably  be  shared  by  others. 

Talk  to  a  city  official  such  as  Col.  Henry  Sandman,  Cincinnati  safety  director, 
for  example,  and  you  sense  the  plight  of  one  grappling  with  "five  brutaF  murders 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  all  drug-related,  we  believe,  inside  the  city  itself."  And  all 
the  city — and  Hamilton  County — want  is  $117,137  for  a  regional  narcotics  unit, 
proposed  by  Indian  Hill's  police  chief  John  Diekmeyer,  to  help  them  smash  a  drug 
racket  that,  really,  knows  no  boundaries. 

In  any  case,  the  Congress  reassembling  Tuesday  assuredly  will  mirror  the  far- 
from-dormant  concern  of  its  urban  constituents  for  massive  and  genuine  action 
to  make  the  streets  safe  once  again  from  muggers,  rapists,  killers,  robbers  and 
thieves  of  every  description. 

If  one  needs  further  proof  of  this  concern,  all  he  has  to  do  is  check  the  results 
of  the  Life  Magazine  crime  poll  in  its  January  14  issue.  Some  43,000  readers 
nationally  responded  to  indicate  78%  of  Americans  "sometimes  feel  Tinsafe  in 
their  own  homes"  and  that  80%  in  the  big  cities  "are  afraid  in  the  streets  at 
night."  Significantly,  70%  said  they  would  pay  higher  taxes  for  better  protection. 

Thus  the  command  confronting  Congress,  as  well  as  government  at  every  level. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  12, 1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress,  Federal  Court  House, 
215  Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear  Jimmy:  Again,  thank  you  for  your  enlightening  material,  to-wit:  your 
fine  efforts  in  attempting  to  help  the  cities  fight  crime.  I  agree  that  there  must  be 
city-county  cooperation  and  the  states,  who  are  still  too  heavily  infiuenced  by 
relatively  low-crime  rural  communities,  should  not  have  too  much  control  over 
the  funds  that,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  the  cities. 

Please  keep  up  your  efforts  and  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do,  I  would  certainly 
be  glad  to  aid  in  this  approach. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Sheldon  D.  ScHEciffiB, 

Attorney  at  Law. 
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Administeatton  of  Justice  Committee, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  H,  1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  In  accordance  with  your  request,  this  is  in 
reference  to  your  proposed  amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968. 

While  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has  brought  needed  federal  assistance  to  local  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies,  administrative  delay  and  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  decision-making  processes  at  the  regional,  state  and  local  levels  have 
been  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  the  Act.  Funding  for  local  action 
grants  frequently  arrives  as  late  as  a  full  fiscal  year  following  application,  and 
multiple  layers  of  administrative  and  planning  responsibility  have  stood  between 
the  local  agencies  and  the  State. 

Part  of  the  problem,  as  you  know,  was  addressed  by  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  when  it  created  the  RPU  concept,  largely  in  response  to  the 
1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  which  emphasized  "assistance  to  deal 
with  law  enforcement  problems  in  areas  characterized  by  both  high  crime 
incidence  and  high  law  enforcement  activity."  The  "Ohio  Plan,"  as  it  has  come 
to  be  known,  reflects  a  concern  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  streamline  the  appli- 
cation process  so  as  to  speed  funds  to  the  largest  metropolitan  areas  in  the  state, 
by  emphasizing  high  crime  incidence  and  population,  while  at  the  same  time 
assuring  that   local   planning   efforts   reflect   the    widest   citizen   participation. 

Until  the  BPU  for  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  County  is  formed,  however,  local 
criminal  justice  agencies  must  continue  to  deal  directly  with  the  state.  Your 
proposed  amendments  would  likely  provide  the  necessary  incentive  for  these 
local  governmental  units  to  act ;  however,  it  is  hoped  that  your  bill  as  enacted 
would  not  wholly  prevent  the  continued  operation  of  existing  programs  pending 
resolution  of  this  question. 

Another  development  which  delayed  discretionary  grant  funding  was  the 
regionalization  of  LEAA  after  July  1,  1971.  This  reorganization  resulted  in 
lengthy  delays  in  the  review  of  discretionary  grant  applications  which  were 
being  shipped  between  Washington  and  the  regional  offices,  while  technical  assist- 
ance personnel  were  being  shifted  and  reassigned  and  LEAA  was  attempting 
to  establish  priorities  for  funding.  According  to  a  representative  in  the  Chicago 
Regional  Office,  during  the  summer  of  1971  that  office  received  some  $20  million 
in  discretionary  grant  applications,  while  less  than  $1  million  was  made  avail- 
able to  them  for  funding  these  proposals. 

In  summary : 

Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  County  have  been  fortunate  to  receive  awards  of 
considerable  Safe  Streets  Act  funds,  but  planning  and  implementation  efforts 
have  been  slowed  by  delays  in  the  processing  and  actual  funding  of  applications. 

The  creation  of  the  RPU  in  Ohio  promises  to  end  much  of  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced by  local  criminal  justice  agencies,  and  your  measure  would  extend  and 
enlarge  the  "Ohio  Plan"  among  the  several  states. 

The  1970  amendments  focused  on  high  crime  metropolitan  areas,  but  they 
failed  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  achieving  impact  in  the  way  your  measure 
contemplates. 

Parenthetically,  we  wish  to  concur  with  the  recommendations  we  understand 
were  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  Bruce  L.  New- 
man, regarding  certain  proposed  substantive  changes  in  the  amendments.  It 
is  felt  that  a  more  specific  definition  of  '^high  crime  urban  areas"  is  desirable, 
as  is  the  requirement  that  there  be  representation  on  the  Council  from  citizens 
and  from  agencies  both  directly  and  indirectly  related  to  the  criminal  justice 
.system. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  on  me  at  any  time  to  discuss  your  proposed  amendments. 
Sincerely, 

Alan   D.   Wright,   Director. 
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City  op  Philadelphia, 

May  25,  1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate  your 
kind  words  about  me  as  carried  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  18,  1972. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  remarks  for  which  I  am  grateful. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  L.  Rizzo,  Mayor. 


City  and  County  of  Honolulu, 
Office  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  December  10, 1971. 
Mr.  Sanford  Watzman, 
(%  Representative  James  V.  Stanton), 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Watzman  :  I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  The  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1971  is 
ideally  designed  to  make  the  iSafe  Streets  Act  work.  At  present  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  doing  the  job  which  Congress  envisioned  when  the  original  Act  was  passed 
in  1968. 

In  my  capacity  as  both  Prosecuting  Attorney  and  Chairman  of  the  Mayor's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  Planning, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  support  for,  and  endorsement  of  your  proposed  amend- 
ments. I  feel  they  would  help  Honolulu,  with  91%  of  the  crime  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  receive  the  type  of  assistance  which  Is  desperately  needed  and  is  not 
forthcoming  at  tJiis  time. 

Please  inform  Congressman  Stanton  and  Congressman  Seiberling  that  we 
appreciate  their  attempts  to  help  us.  The  proposed  amendments  show  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  problems  facing  large  cities  in  the  country.  Their  efforts 
are  welcomed  indeed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Barry  Chung, 
Prosecuting  Attorney. 


March  14,  1972. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  would  like  to  request  some  information  about  the 
hearings  which  are  scheduled  to  be  held  on  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act, 
introduced  by  Congressmen  Stanton  and  Seiberling.  We  would  like  to  'be  able  to 
attend  the  hearings  and  present  testimony  concerning  this  legislation.  At  this 
time,  however,  we  are  not  sure  who  would  be  representing  the  City  and  County 
of  Honolulu,  or,  if  fact,  if  we  will  be  able  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
attend. 

Could  you  tell  us  when  the  hearings  will  be  held,  and  what  would  be  con- 
venient dates  for  a  representative  of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  to  make 
a  presentation.  We  ican  confirm  our  attendance  within  two  weeks  of  the  scheduled 
date  of  appearance,  if  you  will  allow  us  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 


Sincerely, 


John  W.  McKay, 
Planning  Coordinator. 


Administration  of  Justice  Committee, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  10,  1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress, 
20th  District,   Ohio,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  7,  1972.  At 
the  moment,  we  would  have  nothing  further  beyond  our  earlier  reply  to  you 
relative  to  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act. 


93-629  O  -  73  -  53 
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We  will  send  Sanford  Watzman  under  separate  cover  a  copy  of  our  "Profile  on 
Criminal  Justice  in  Cuyahoga  County,"  along  with  a  copy  of  remarks  I  made  to 
the  Ohio  Criminal  Justice  Supervisory  Commission,  Chief  Justice  John  V.  Cor- 
rigan.  Chairman.  Possibly  those  materials  would  furnish  some  additional  back- 
ground to  your  staff.  Your  continuing  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  is  greatly  appreciated  in  these  quarters. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  D.  Weight,  Director. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  15,  1912. 
Mr.   Sanfoed  Watzman, 
(%  Representative  James  V.  Stanton), 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Me.  Watzman  :  Upon  receiving  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  James  V. 
Stanton  and  John  F.  Seiberling  regarding  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1971  (H.R.  11813),  I  referred  it  to  the  Board  of  Cuyahoga  County  Commissioners 
with  the  belief  that  as  the  deposed  Director  of  Law  Enforcement  Planning  for 
the  Northeast  Ohio  Areawide  Coordinating  Agency  (NOACA)  I  was  devoid 
of  the  proper  standing  to  respond.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  find  that  my  com- 
ments may  still  be  of  some  help  to  you  and  I  apologize  for  the  inexcusable  tardi- 
ness of  this  letter. 

I  have  perused  with  great  interest  Volume  117  No.  175  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  wholeheartedly  agree  that  the  proposed  Public  Bill  (H.R.  11813) 
and  its  corresponding  introductory  speech  will  demonstrate  unequivocal  con- 
gressional intent  and  aid  in  the  effective  distribution  of  Safe  Streets  moneys. 
I  have  always  subscribed  to  the  Congressman's  philosophy,  and  even  before  the 
Gilligan  Administration  gained  oflSce.  I  directed  my  efforts  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Bruce  Newman  and  Mr.  Alan  Wright  toward  that  end.  I  then  found  myself  in 
a  curious  position:  that  of  being  directed  by  the  NOACA  Board  to  challenge 
the  abolition  of  the  Rhoades  multi-county  concept,  while  remaining  a  silent 
proponent  to  the  Gilligan/Newman  concept  of  the  regional  planning  unit.  My 
dichotomy  was  resolved  on  the  31st  day  of  August,  1971,  when  the  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  closed  NOACA's  door  as  a  law  enforcement  planning  unit. 

The  most  disturbing  factor  in  my  challenge  to  the  regional  planning  unit  sys- 
tem was  contained  in  a  letter  NOACA  received  from  Mr.  Jerris  Leonard,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  in  which  he  stated 
that  "the  actions  of  the  Ohio  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency  in  channeling 
fimds  to  the  large  metropolitan  areas  is,  in  my  opinion,  their  interpretation  of 
the  specific  congressional  requirements  enacted  by  the  1971  amendments  to  the 
Safe  Streets  Act." 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  when  a  federal  agency  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  cannot  or  will  not  determine  or  cause  to  be  determined  the 
intentions  of  Congress ;  or  even  support  an  action  taken  by  a  grantee  under  the 
ostensible  color  of  statutory  construction.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  Mr.  Leonard's 
letter  for  your  review. 

In  answer  to  your  questions,  please  be  advised  of  the  following: 

1.  There  has  been  a  dramatic  gap  in  the  flow  of  law  enforcement  planning 
money  to  the  Cuyahoga  County-Greater  Cleveland  Area.  It  is  my  opinion,  which 
I  shared  with  Director  Newman,  that  the  Ohio  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  is 
in  violation  of  Section  203(c)  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  which  states  that  40 
per  cent  of  the  planning  money  available  to  the  State  shall  be  distributed  to 
general  units  of  local  government.  Since  September,  1971,  none  of  this  money 
has  been  distributed  to  the  local  governments.  Alternate  planning  programs  for 
an  interim  period  were  proferred  Director  Newman,  but  were  summarily  rejected. 
The  resultant  absence  of  planning  money  directly  resulted  in  the  loss  of  valuable 
professional  staff  to  the  Greater  Cleveland  Area. 

The  community  is  also  suffering  from  the  loss  of  action  money  and  discre- 
tionary funds.  Congressman  Stanton  adequately  commented  upon  the  cavalier 
attitude  of  the  LEAA  vis-a-vis  discretionary  money.  The  1971  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Plan  for  Cuyahoga  County  delineated  a  need  for 
action  money  in  the  amount  of  $9,200,000,  and  I  would  estimate  that  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  this  amount  has  been  received. 

2.  Red  tape  is  delaying  the  funding  of  all  projects.  The  most  dramatic  display 
of  State  dominance  preempting  local  control  is  found  in  a  program  to  be  spon- 
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sored  by  the  Cuyahoga   CJounty  Gommissioners  in  conjunction  with  the  Cleveland 
Bar  Association. 

The  program  was  designed  to  develop  materials  and  summer  seminars  for 
teachers,  who  in  turn  will  introduce  to  school  children  the  many  facets  of  the  law. 
The  program  was  unanimously  approved  by  NOACA's  Law  Enforcement  Advisory 
Committee,  which  consisted  of  purely  professionals  in  the  law  enforcement  field. 
It  was  then  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  on  September  10,  1971, 
and  on  December  2,  1971,  was  disapproved.  I  hare  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  letter 
of  disapproval. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Advisory  Committee  (LEAC)  relied  on  the  representa- 
tion of  this  writer  that  a  program  of  this  nature  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  based  upon  a  legal  opinion  written  by  Dep.  U.S. 
Attorney  General  Richard  G.  Kleindienst.  This  opinion  w^as  directed  to  the  Hon. 
James  O.  Eastland,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate 
and  dated  August  10,  1970,  and  stated  that  the  LEAA  is  authorized  to  undertake 
a  systematic,  broad-gauged  attack  upon  the  problems  of  law  enforcement  includ- 
ing the  civil  as  well  as  criminal  aspect  of  the  court  system.  I  would  question  the 
autonomy  the  state  is  proposing  to  vest  in  the  local  regional  planning  units  in 
light  of  this  action. 

3.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets,  Act 
designed  to  give  cities  a  larger  share  of  funds,  have  improved  out  situation. 

I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  department  of  state  government 
which  administers  the  Safe  Streets  Act  must  be  singular  in  jmrpose  and  have  the 
status  of  a  cabinet  position  to  the  Governor.  During  the  Rhoades  Administration, 
the  responsibility  of  the  law  enforcement  office  rested  with  the  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs ;  and  fortunately  for  law  enforcement,  it  was  the  Department's 
only  real  "affair".  This  responsibility  has  remained  with  the  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  under  the  Gilligan  Administration. 

Many  other  urban  problems  are  now  beginning  to  emerge  and  increase  in 
importance,  and  the  Department  is  attempting  to  cope  with  this  problem  by 
placing  all  urban  problems  on  a  parity.  It  appears  that  the  Department  of  Devel- 
opment and  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  are  merging,  with  Dr.  David  Sweet 
to  act  as  the  Director  of  the  new  Department.  Newspaper  reports  indicate  that 
economy  is  the  main  motive  for  this,  and  that  the  combined  staff  will  be  reduced 
to  well  below  the  present  250  employees.  The  obvious  question  remains ;  how  far 
down  the  priority  list  will  law  enforcement  planning  sink,  and  how  will  this 
affect  the  planning  process  and  effective  distribution  of  funds? 

I  will  be  happy  to  elaborate  on  any  specific  area  touched  by  this  letter ;  and 
would  pursue  any  avenue  you  might  suggest  in  aiding  the  Congressmen  in  the 
enactment  of  HR  11813. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Michael  V.   Schaffeb, 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Department  of  Ubban  Affairs, 
Administration  of  Justice  Division, 

Columius,  Ohio,  December  2, 1971. 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Pokokny, 
Cuyahoga  County  Commisisoner, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mb.  Pokobny  :  We  are  returning  four  copies  of  Project  No.  1362-04-Gl- 
71,  entitled,  "Development  of  Materials  in  Law  for  Schools ;  and  Law  Seminar 
for  Teachers". 

Tlie  project,  while  meritorious  in  many  respects,  did  not  appear  to  satisfy  all 
the  requirements  for  funding  under  the  Crime  Control  Act. 

In  administering  the  Crime  Control  program,  we  are  required  to  fund  pro- 
grams which  will.  1)  reduce  crime,  or  2)  improve  the  criminal  justice  system. 
While  it  can  be  said  that  the  program,  as  presented,  might  have  an  effect  on  these 
two  areas,  we  see  that  effect  as  being  largely  tangential.  For  instance,  we  ap- 
preciate the  overall  need  for  some  instruction  in  areas  such  as  consumer  law, 
domestic  relations,  selective  service,  etc.  We  do  not,  however,  support  the  fund- 
ing of  these  areas  from  Crime  Control  monies. 

If  the  focus  of  this  program  were  narrowed  to  those  items  which  clearly  fall 
within  the  purview  of  the  Act,  such  as  arrest  and  trial,  juvenile  law,  we  would 
be  happy  to  consider  its  funding. 


I  hope  that  I  have  clarified  some  of  the  issues  surrounding  not  funding  this 
project  at  this  time.  If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  L.  White, 

Deputy  Director. 

Cleveland   City  Council  Endoeses   Emebgency  Crime  Control  Act 

(By  Hon.  James  V.  Stanton,  of  Ohio) 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  crisis 
in  crime  which  now  confronts  each  of  our  large  cities  can  be  resolved  only  if 
substantial  Federal  assistance  is  provided  directly  to  the  cities,  the  City  Council 
of  Cleveland  recently  endorsed  the  Emergency  Crme  Control  Act  of  1971  intro- 
duced on  November  16  by  Congressman  Seiberling  and  myself.  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  text  of  this  resolution  : 

Cleveland  City  Council  Endorses  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act 

"The  following  Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land December  6,  1971. 

"Res.  No.  1866-71. 

"By  Messrs.  Garofoli  and  Sliwa. 

"An  emergency  resolution  memoralizing  the  House  of  Representatives  to  enact 
legislation  to  provide  greater  and  more  eflScient  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
cities  with  a  high  incidence  of  crime. 

"Whereas,  H.B.  11813  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Hon,  James  V.  Stanton,  Congressman  from  the  29th  District,  proposes  a  revision 
of  the  method  of  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  to  assist  the  cities  in  crime 
control ;  and 

"Whereas,  the  need  in  the  larger  urban  commxmities  is  greatest  for  financial 
assistance  for  two  reasons — there  is  a  higher  incidence  of  crime  in  the  nation's 
major  cities  and  there  is  also  a  decrease  in  the  finances  with  which  to  abate  this 
crime;  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  bill  would  allocate  funds  to  the  various  communities 
based  upon  their  needs  properly  substantiated  and  documented  so  that  the  funds 
allocated  would  be  suflBcient  to  fund  a  program  strong  enough  to  control  the 
situation  rather  than  merely  delay  it ;  and 

"Whereas,  this  resolution  constitutes  an  emergency  measure  providing  for  the 
usual  daily  operation  of  a  municipal  department ;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  : 

"Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  it  hereby  is  memorial- 
ized to  enact  into  law  H.B.  11813  as  proi)osed  by  Congressman  James  V.  Stanton 
or  any  similar  legislation  which  would  incorporate  the  revenue  sharing  features 
of  Mr.  Stanton's  proposal. 

"Section  2.  That  the  Clerk  of  Council  be  and  she  hereby  is  directed  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Congressmen  James  V.  Stanton,  William  Minshall, 
Louis  B.  Stokes  and  Charles  Vanik. 

"Section  3.  That  this  resolution  is  hereby  declared  to  be  an  emergency  measure 
and,  provided  it  receives  the  aflBrmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  Council,  it  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  immediately  upon  its 
adoption  and  approval  by  the  Mayor ;  otherwise  it  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  the  earliest  period  allowed  by  law. 

"Adopted  December  6,  1971. 

"Effective  December  8, 1971." 


Cleveland  Bar  Association, 
Cleveland  Ohio,  January  11,  1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  Your  letter  addressed  to  John  Ladd  Dean  has 
been  referred  to  me  as  the  current  President  of  the  Cleveland  Bar  Association. 
I  beg  to  reply  that  the  objectives  of  H.R.  11813  are  certainly  laudable.  One  would 
hope  that  block  grants  directly  to  specific  high  crime  areas  will  prove  helpful 
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in  a  readier  flow  and  use  of  LEAA  funds.  We  cannot  speak  to  the  question 
whether  the  Cleveland  community  has  been  receiving  an  adequate  share  of  such 
funds  but  we  are  aware  of  the  need  for  their  speedier  distribution  for  actual  use. 
The  R.P.U.  concept  intended  to  aid  in  implementing  the  1970  amendments 
to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has  itself  not  yet  been  implemented  in  this  region  for 
reasons  which  are  somewhat  unclear.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  delay 
derives  from  an  inability  to  agree  upon  who  shall  have  the  authority  to  choose 
a  director.  How  this  kind  of  blockage,  if  it  exists,  can  be  remedied,  we  do  not 
know.  We  wish  you  well  in  your  efforts. 
Cordially, 

Samuel  T.  Gaines. 


NOVEMBEB  30,  1971. 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Pbasek, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Cuyahoga  County  Police  Chiefs  Association, 
Maple  Heights,  Ohio. 

Dear  Ed.  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November  22,  1971  relating  to  my  leg- 
islation in  the  area  of  law  enforcement  (HR  11813)  on  which  Congressman  John 
Seiberling  has  joined  me  as  a  cosponsor.  For  your  information  in  addition  to  the 
story  in  the  Cleveland  Press,  a  copy  of  which  you  sent  us,  we  were  pleased  to 
receive  more  extensive  coverage  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  and  in  other  news  media 
around  the  country.  If  you  keep  a  file  of  these  things,  you  might  want  to  check  the 
Plain  Dealer  of  November  17,  1971,  page  6-F,  and  also  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  on  the  day  following. 

However,  as  you  point  out,  officials  with  responsibility  cannot  rely  on  the 
newspapers  for  complete  information,  and  therefore  I'm  taking  the  liberty  of 
sending  you,  enclosed,  a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  November  16,  1971, 
which  contains  the  complete  text  of  my  proposal  and  also  the  text  of  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  with  Mr.  Seiberling,  together  with  supporting  evidence. 

You  will  note  on  reading  the  material  that  our  intention  is  to  have  federal 
funds  channeled  into  large  metropolitan  areas  viz  entities  to  be  known  as 
"Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Councils,"  on  which  both  City  and  County 
governments  would  be  represented. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on  this  proposal,  pro  of  con,  formally 
or  informally.  Your  comments  will  help  us  in  what  we  hope  vdll  be  a  concerted 
effort  on  our  part  to  get  action  in  this  vital  area. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  and  I  hope  we  will  continue  to  be  in  touch 
on  these  matters  of  vital  concern  to  the  public.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
this  oflSce  stands  ready  to  assist  the  Cuyahoga  County  Police  Chiefs  Association 
in  any  way  possible. 
Sincerely, 

James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Cuyahoga  County  Police  Chiefs  Association,  Inc., 

Maple  Heights,  Ohio,  November  22,  1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stanton  :  An  article  (copy  enclosed)  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  disclosing  the  fact  that  the  Honorable  John  F.  Seiber- 
ling, Jr.  and  yourself  have  called  for  direct  and  emergency  federal  aid  for  the 
nation's  56  largest  cities. 

Knowing  the  news  media,  as  we  do,  we  would  be  most  interested  to  hear 
from  you  directly  as  to  your  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

We  do  acknowledge  the  fact  that  federal  money  is  being  spread  too  thinly  by 
state  governments,  however,  this  not  only  holds  true  for  the  big  cities  but  for 
the  smaller  communities  as  well. 

Please  let  us  hear  your  opinions  on  this  matter. 
Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Prasek, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Two  Calls  fob  Funds  on  Cmme 
(By  Robert  Crater) 

Washington. — ^Two  Ohio  congressmen  condemned  the  Safe  Streets  Act  pro- 
gram and  called  for  direct  and  emergency  federal  aid  for  the  nation's  56  largest 
cities,  including  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Akron  and  Toledo. 

Congs.  James  V.  Stanton  (D-Cleveland)  and  John  F.  Seiberling  Jr.  (D- Akron) 
estimate  their  bill  to  amend  the  crime-fighting  act  will  funnel  more  money  into 
the  big  cities  faster. 

"The  present  safe  streets  program  is  a  failure  because  the  rate  and  volume 
of  crime  continue  to  rise,"  said  Stanton. 

"Instead  of  crime  being  swept  from  the  streets,  as  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  said,  it  is  people  who  have  disappeared  from  the  streets,"  said  Seiberling. 

The  two  congressmen  said  the  present  program  to  help  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  combat  crime  is  failing  to  do  the  job  because  the  federal  cash  is  being 
spread  too  thinly  by  state  governments  which  get  bloc  grants  from  Washington. 

"It  simply  is  not  going  where  the  crime  is — in  our  major  cities,"  complained 
Stanton. 

The  Stanton-Seiberling  legislation  would  guarantee  Cleveland  $12  million  in 
fiscal  1972. 

Coordinate  Crime  Fight 

An  analysis  of  the  1970  crime  rate  in  Cuyahoga  County  by  the  Governmental 
Research  Institute  shows  how  imperative  it  is  that  all  county  crime-fighting 
agencies  coordinate  planning  and  development  in  a  joint  effort  to  reduce  crime. 

The  study,  the  most  comprehensive  ever  made  in  the  county,  disclosed  the 
startling  information  that  the  crime  rate  in  four  suburbs,  Oakwood,  Shaker 
Heights,  Mayfield  and  Beachwood,  was  higher  in  1970  than  it  was  on  Cleveland's 
far  West  Side. 

Crime,  it  would  seem,  cannot  be  escaped.  It  must  be  faced  and  fought  or  it  will 
spread.  The  high  crime  rate  in  Shaker  Heights,  for  instance,  most  certainly 
results  from  the  proximity  and  accessibility  of  its  wealth  to  Cleveland's  poorest 
area. 

The  study,  titled  "A  Profile  of  the  Criminal  Justice  System  in  Cuyahoga 
County,"  acknowledges  that  it  is  impassible  to  know  the  true  crime  rate  because 
many  crimes  are  never  reported. 

"Ironically,  as  a  community  gains  confidence  in  its  police  department  and  other 
criminal  justice  agencies,  its  citizens  may  tend  to  report  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  actual  crime,"  the  report  states.  "In  such  cases,  then,  the  better  the  police 
department,  the  higher  the  rate  of  reported  crime  as  opposed  to  actual  crime.'" 

The  report  details  the  close  relationship  between  firearms  and  crime.  Some  67% 
of  the  aggravated  assaults  in  1970  in  Cleveland  involved  the  use  of  guns. 

The  report  said  the  citizens  of  Cuyahoga  County  might  have  expected  that 
their  $85.5  million  in  justice  expenditures  in  1970  would  have  been  allocated 
wisely  among  the  parts  of  a  balanced,  coordinated  criminal  justice  system. 

"However,  there  is  no  systematic  allocation  of  criminal  justice  dollars  as  such. 
For  a  number  of  reasons  .  .  .  criminal  justice  responsibilities  are  decentralized," 
the  report  adds. 

The  study  suggests  that  even  though  the  criminal  justice  system  in  Cuyahoga 
County  is  spread  among  63  governments  and  more  than  180  individual  agencies, 
this  does  not  mean  a  countywide  crime  prevention  program  could  not  be 
developed. 

We  agree.  Such  a  program  could  and  should  be  developed. 


North-Eastern  Ohio,  Fire  Chiefs'  Association  Inc. 

Bedford  Heights,  Ohio,  January  10, 1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Congressman,  20th  District,  Ohio, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stanton  :  There  are  many  urban  and  rural  areas  in  the  United 
States,  which  are  badly  in  need  of  federal  assistance,  to  provide  a  minimum  of 
fire  protection. 
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Almost  every  one  is  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  that  our  fire  service  can 
handle  its  problems  with  its  present  equipment  and  manpower.  Many  fire  depart- 
ments are  using  pieces  of  fire  equipment,  which  private  industry  would  have 
scrapped  many  years  ago  as  being  obsolete  and  too  costly  to  operate. 

This  is  why  the  fire  service  feels  it  is  necessary  to  rewrite  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  to  include  aid  to  our  counties  fire  defense. 
Sincerely, 

Eugene  E.  Rogers,  Secretary. 


Department  op  Urban  Affairs, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  November  30, 1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
State  Representative, 
The  Federal  Court  House, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Jim  :  We  have  received,  from  Sanford  Watzman  in  your  oflBce,  a  copy  of 
the  Congressional  Record  in  which  you  describe  in  detail  your  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Sandy 
indicated  that  he  would  like  our  response  to  those  amendments  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  greatly  appreciate  your  recognition  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Gilligan  Administration  to  more  efl5ciently  and  effectively  utilize  this  State's 
funds  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act.  As  you  know.  Governor  Gilligan  is 
deeply  committed  to  more  effectively  utilizing  all  of  the  resources  available  to  the 
State.  We  in  the  Department  feel  that  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  "Ohio 
Plan"  is  very  much  in  line  with  these  objectives. 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  your  desire  to  emphasize  the  needs  of  the  urban  high 
crime  areas  of  this  country  is  a  direction  which  I  personally  applaud  and  one 
in  which,  I'm  sure,  the  Governor  agrees.  I  might  say  here  that  my  impression  is 
that  both  the  National  OflSce  of  LEAA  and  the  Regional  Office  in  Chicago  have 
been  most  cooperative  in  assisting  us  in  providing  such  emphasis  in  Ohio  and 
thereby  carrying  out  both  our  own  philosophy  and  that  expressed  by  Congress  in 
the  1970  amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act. 

Finally,  just  a  couple  ox  brief  substantive  comments  regarding  your  proposed 
legislation.  First,  I  believe  that  the  definition  of  a  "high  crime  urban  area"  needs 
to  be  more  specific.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  by  the  definition  found  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  a  high  crime  urban  area  could,  in  fact,  be  a  rather  large 
regional  area,  perhaps  as  large  as  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area.  Also, 
the  definition  does  foreclose  areas  such  as  the  Dayton  Metropolitan  Area  here 
in  Ohio.  While  I  recognize  a  cutoff  has  to  be  made  somewhere,  perhaps  it  might 
be  more  appropriate  if  an  alternative  were  provided  which  would  allow  for 
counties  over  a  certain  population  to  participate.  Second,  the  proposed  legislation, 
in  referring  to  the  Urban  Law  Enforcement  Council,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
need  for  the  Council  to  be  representative  of  each  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  within  the  high  crime  urban  area.  Additionally,  repre- 
sentation of  agencies  indirectly  related  to  the  criminal  justice  system,  but  of 
great  importance  to  the  system  such  as  health  agencies  and  boards  of  education, 
are  also  not  required  to  be  represented  on  the  Covmcil.  In  Ohio,  as  you  are  aware, 
not  only  are  these  agencies  required  to  be  represented  on  the  Regional  Planning 
Units  but  also  citizens  are  required  to  be  represented  on  such  units. 

Of  course,  both  I  and  other  members  of  this  Department  would  be  happy  to 
discuss  your  proposed  amendments  at  any  time  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  L.  Newman,  Director. 


Department  of  Urban  Affairs, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  December  2, 1971. 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Pokorny. 
Cuyahoga  County  Commissioner, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Pokorny  :  We  are  returning  four  copies  of  Project  No.  1362-Oi-01-71, 
entitled,  "Development  of  Materials  in  Law  for  Schools ;  and  Law  Seminar  for 
Teachers". 
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The  project,  while  meritorious  in  many  respects,  did  not  appear  to  satisfy  all 
the  requirements  for  funding  under  the  Crime  Control  Ajct. 

In  administering  the  Crime  Control  program,  we  are  required  to  fund  pro- 
grams which  will,  1)  reduce,  or  2)  improve  the  criminal  justice  system. 
While  it  can  be  said  that  the  program,  as  presented,  might  have  an  effect  on  these 
two  areas,  we  see  that  effect  as  being  largely  tangential.  For  instance,  we  ap- 
preciate the  overall  need  for  some  instruction  in  areas  such  as  consumer  law, 
domestic  relations,  selective  service,  etc.  We  do  not,  however,  sui>port  the  fund- 
ing of  these  areas  from  Crime  Control  monies. 

If  the  focus  of  this  program  were  narrowed  to  those  items  which  clearly  fall 
within  the  purview  of  the  Act,  such  as  arrest  and  trial,  juvenile  law,  we  would 
be  happy  to  consider  its  funding. 

I  hope  that  I  have  clarified  some  of  the  issues  surrounding  not  funding  this 
project  at  this  time.  If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  L.  White, 

Deputy  Director. 


Ohio  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc., 

Columbus,  Ohio,  November  22,  1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Longu-orth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Deae  Congressman  :  Congratulations  for  your  introduction  of  a  bill  to 
quicken  the  flow  of  LEAA  funds  to  the  cities.  This  has  been  a  problem  combating 
the  red  tax>e  of  obtaining  financial  assistance. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  two  feillacies  which  are  detriments  to  the 
program. 

The  first  one ;  the  big  cities  are  not  the  only  needy  governmental  agencies  to 
be  considered.  A  perfect  example  is  your  own  community ;  Cuyahoga  County. 
Cleveland  by  virtue  being  the  mother  city,  has  received  the  money  in  Cuyahoga 
County  while  suburbs  have  stood  by  hoping  to  receive  a  few  crumbs.  Most  of  the 
municipalities  in  Cuyahoga  County  would  be  considered  fairly  large  if  they  were 
situated  in  a  different  location  in  the  State,  therefore  would  have  receved  some 
LEAA  funds. 

I  have  served  on  Criminal  Justice  Co-ordinating  Council  and  Northeast  Ohio 
Areawide  Coordinating  Agency  and  found  the  only  way  a  city  the  size  of  North 
Olmsted  can  receive  aid  is  through  regional  grants  or  some  innovative  program. 
Some  of  the  so-called  innovative  programs  leave  much  to  be  desired.  I  firmly 
believe,  each  Law  Enforcement  Agency  knows  best  what  is  needed  instead  of 
being  told  by  persons  not  actively  engaged  in  the  profession. 

Secondly,  I  feel  the  lions  share  of  the  money  or  aid  is  eaten  by  staff.  By  this, 
I  mean  there  has  been  an  over  abundance  of  positions  created  to  administer  the 
LEAA  funds,  so  by  the  time  the  action  money  eventually  arrives  where  it  was 
planned  for  there  is  very  little  left. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  the  funds  be  distributed  by  a  combination  of  crime 
incidence  and  population  and  let  the  local  governments  use  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities  the  disbursements.  Their  programs  would  be  monitoretl  for  effectiveness 
and  if  not  efllciently  handled,  the  LEAA  funds  would  be  stopped. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  more  effective  way  in  attempting  to  eliminate  the  already 
amount  of  wasted  funds. 

I  thank  you  for  your  efforts. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Harry  W.  Hird,  President. 


[From  the  Enquirer,  Jan.  16,  1972] 

Cincinnati  Misses  Federal  Funds — Red  Tape  Slows  Crime  Fight 

(By  Robert  Webb) 

Washington. — The  choice  of  eight  cities  to  share  in  $160  million  under  the 
"high  impact"  anti-crime  program  just  announced  is  unlikely  to  get  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  off  the  congressional  griddle. 
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For  that  matter,  Rep.  James  V.  Stanton  (D-Ohio),  was  quick  to  emphasize  he 
was  not  pulling  back  on  his  effort  to  reform  the  federal  anticrime  fight  even 
though  his  city,  Cleveland,  was  one  of  the  eight  listed  by  Jerris  Leonard,  LEAA 
administrator. 

Stanton,  former  chairman  of  Cleveland  City  Council,  introduced  a  bill  in 
November  that  would  target  the  nation's  high-<;rime  areas — its  56  largest  cities — 
for  a  quick  and  emergency  share  of  the  $698.9  million  appropriated  for  LEAA  this 
year. 

Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County  oflScials  have  not  tried  to  hide  their  frustra- 
tion over  the  delays  in  landing  LEAA  funds  required  now  to  fend  their  way 
through  the  red  tai)e  jungle  that  makes  Washington  a  nightmare  to  so  many.  Nor 
were  they  likely  to  be  jubilant  over  having  lost  their  fight  to  have  Cincinnati 
designated  one  of  the  eight  cities  for  the  three-year  program  Vice  President 
Agnew  and  Atty.  Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell  announced  to  zero  in  on  street  crimes 
and  burglary. 

"I  have  found  in  my  experience  in  dealing  with  LEAA  that  it's  hard  just  to  find 
out  the  status  of  a  grant  application,"  said  Tom  Hayes,  administrative  assistant 
to  Rep.  William  J.  Keating  (R-Ohio),  who  is  on  both  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  One  would  think  that  with  that 
kind  of  joint  committee  role,  with  its  meaning  for  Justice  Department  support, 
Keating  would  have  a  smoother  track  with  LEAA. 

In  one  of  his  last  salvos  as  Cincinnati  city  manager,  Richard  L.  Krabach, 
expressed  by  letter  to  Stanton  his  conviction  on  the  "red  tape"  hamstringing  the 
financing  of  important  projects."  Based  on  the  experience  of  Krabach  and  others, 
the  system  works  something  like  this :  The  city  or  the  anticrime  council  of 
government  to  which  it  belongs  comes  up  with  a  proposed  project — say  to  fight 
the  drug  racket  that  runs  up  the  murder-robbery  rates — and  goes  to  LEAA 
with  a  request  for  funds.  Months  pass,  and  no  word  comes  whether  a  project 
has  been  approved,  disapproved  or  just  what.  Local  oflicials,  attempting  to  make 
budgets  and  plans  of  their  own,  then  go  to  their  congressmen  in  an  effort  to 
get  some  inkling  of  what  is  happening  to  their  requests,  and  then  you  get  the 
experience  of  aides  such  as  Hayes. 

Stanton  found  that  only  40.4%  of  Ohio's  fiscal  LEAA  share  for  1970  had  been 
disbursed  last  June  30.  Even  worse  was  the  experience  of  California,  where  only 
24.8%  of  its  share  had  been  disbur.sed,  and  New  York,  which  had  distributed  only 
27.5%.  Part  of  the  blame,  undoubtedly,  rests  also  with  the  states,  which  exert 
broad  supervisiion  over  planning  and  receipt  of  funds. 

While  expressing  delight  that  Cleveland  was  on  Leonard's  $160  million  list, 
Stanton  was  quick  to  note  "that  only  eight  cities  were  covered,  and  my  legisla- 
tion would  reach  into  the  56  largest  areas  in  the  country,  including  Cincinnati 
and  other  large  Ohio  cities."  By  his  reckoning,  incidentally,  Hamilton  County  will 
receive  $1,485,354  from  the  1972  fiscal  share  to  Ohio. 

Cincinnati,  presumably,  would  have  received  millions  of  dollars  over  a  three- 
year  period  if  it  had  made  the  eight-city  list  which  also  included  Newark,  Balti- 
more, Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Denver  and  Portland. 

No  doubt  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  such  an  experiment  with  "high  impact" 
federal  aid — aid  that  presumably  will  march  at  unaccusitomed  speed  to  the  cities. 
But  one  wonders  whether  LEAA  is  not,  in  one  sense,  simply  picking  eight  cities — 
out  of  scores  with  ju.st  as  much,  if  not  more,  crime  and  law  enforcement  needs — 
to  target  funds  that  might  more  equitably  be  shared  by  others. 

Talk  to  a  city  official  such  as  Col.  Henry  Sandman,  Cincinnati  safety  director, 
for  example,  and  you  sense  the  plight  of  one  grappling  with  "five  brutal  murders 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  all  drug-related,  we  believe,  inside  the  city  itself."  And  all 
the  city— and  Hamilton  County— want  is  $117,137  for  a  regional  narcotics  unit, 
proposed  by  Indian  Hill's  police  chief  John  Diekmeyer,  to  help  them  smash  a 
drug  racket  that,  really,  knows  no  boundaries. 

In  any  case,  the  Congress  reassembling  Tuesday  assuredly  will  mirror  the  far- 
from-dormant  concern  of  its  urban  con-stituents  for  massive  and  genuine  action 
to  make  the  streets  safe  once  again  from  muggers,  rapists,  killers,  robbers  and 
thieves  of  every  description. 

If  one  needs  further  proof  of  this  concern,  all  he  has  to  do  Is  check  the  results 
of  the  Life  Magazine  crime  poll  in  its  January  14  issue.  Some  43,000  readers 
nationally  responded  to  indicate  78%  of  Americans  "sometimes  feel  unsafe  in 
their  own  homes"  and  that  80%  in  the  big  cities  "are  afraid  in  tlie  streets  at 
night,"  Significantly,  70%  said  they  would  pay  higher  taxes  for  better  protection. 

Thus  the  command  confronting  Congress,  as  well  as  government  of  every  level. 
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Pekrysbueg  Fibe  Depaetment, 
Perry sburg,  Ohio,  January  11, 1912. 
Representative  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  1968  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act,  should  be  rewritten,  so  as  to  include  the  fire  departments 
of  the  United  States. 

Many  departments  are  undermanned  and  equipment  certainly  could  be  updated. 
For  some  reason  it  seems  as  though  when  an  austerity  program  comes  along 
the  fire  departments  are  the  first  to  suffer,  and  federal  aid  would  certainly  help 
to  alleviate  this  condition. 

The  Police  and  Fire  departments  are  both  of  the  division  of  safety,  and  I  do 
not  understand  why  one  should  be  federally  funded  and  not  the  other. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  firemans  job  is  the  most  hazardous,  of  any  occupa- 
tion today. 

Sincerely, 

Leonard  Roberts, 
Chief,  Perryshurg  Fire  Department. 


City  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 

Division  op  Police, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  January  10,  1972. 
Mr.  Sanford  Watzman, 
c/o  Representative  James  V.  Stanton, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  Thank  you  Congressman  Stanton  for  your  let- 
ter regarding  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1971  (H.R.  11813). 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Chief  of  Police  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  Robert  J. 
Duck,  may  we  say  that  since  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Urban  Affairs, 
under  the  directorship  of  Messrs.  Bruce  L.  Newman  and  Joseph  White,  has 
created  the  Administration  of  Justice  Division  to  replace  the  former  Law  En- 
forcement Planning  Agency,  it  has  improved  the  system  of  criminal  justice  in 
our  area.  We  are  confident  that  with  the  full  implementation  of  the  new  Ohio 
Regional  Planning  Unit  system,  it  will  be  more  resiwnsive  to  our  needs. 

We  would  be  less  than  candid,  if  we  did  not  declare  that  prior  to  the  reorga- 
nization, the  strongest  thrust  in  awarding  funds  was  not  directed  to  the  urban 
population  areas  where  crime  actually  existed. 

At  this  writing,  the  city  administration  and  the  ofllcials  of  county  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  several  political  subdivisions  within  Lucas  County  are 
structuring  our  Regional  Planning  Unit  (RPU),  so  that  local  planning  and 
grants  management  caixabilities  may  be  fully  developed  toward  the  end  of  func- 
tioning as  a  team. 

Indeed,  we  are  pleased  that  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  has 
been  designated  to  administer  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds  and  that  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  on  crime  and  criminal  justice  problems  according  to  need. 
Thank  you  kindly  Congressman  Stanton,  for  your  efforts  in  this  matter  of 
national  concern. 

Respectfully, 

Robert  J.  Duck, 

Chief  of  Police. 
Captain  Edward  C.  Sobezak, 
Director  of  Training,  Planning  and  Research. 


City  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma  City,  January  10, 1912. 
Mr.  Sanford  Watzman, 
c/o  Representative  James  Stanton, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Watzman  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  3  vpith  respect  to 
H.R.  11813.  We  very  much  enjoyed  studying  your  proposal. 

Generally  Oklahoma  City  has  enjoyed  favorable  relations  veith  our  State  Crime 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  LEAA  "action"  money  pro- 
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grams.  We  were  recently  disappointed  in  an  effort  to  secure  from  our  State  Com- 
mission what  we  considered  to  be  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  criminal 
justice  planning  money.  Our  Commission  chose  instead  to  award  the  lion's  share 
to  our  regional  Council  of  Governments  rather  than  the  central  city.  Our  position 
was  that  inasmuch  as  almost  %  of  the  major  crime  is  in  the  central  city,  %  of 
the  criminal  justice  money  spent  in  this  region  is  in  the  central  city,  and  55% 
of  the  population  is  in  the  central  city,  that  the  city  is  properly  the  entity  that 
should  receive  the  majority  of  available  criminal  justice  planning  money.  Al- 
though eventually  this  inequity  was  satisfied,  our  State  Commission  had  voted 
against  putting  planning  funds  where  the  problems  are,  and  instead  voted  to  give 
almost  %  of  the  available  funds  to  a  regional  council,  in  which  the  central  city 
has  but  one  among  fifteen  votes.  Had  this  situation  not  been  satisfied,  we  were 
prepared  to  appeal  that  decision  to  the  LBAA  and  further  through  the  courts  on 
the  basis  of  the  State  Commission's  failure  to  apply  the  federal  LEAA  guide- 
lines on  planning  funds.  Attached  is  a  summation  of  our  position  on  this  point 
as  presented  to  our  State  Commission. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  the  situation  described  above,  we  have  had  two  of  our 
highest  priority  discretionary  grant  programs  denied  by  LEAA.  One  of  the  pro- 
grams was  for  a  specially  trained  cadre  of  police  oflScers  to  be  assigned  to  and 
work  Public  Housing  Projects.  These  projects  currently  account  for  more  than 
their  share  of  major  crime  in  the  city,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  adequately  patrol 
these  projects  within  our  police  force's  current  limitations. 

Another  program  denied  was  for  help  in  creating  a  public  safety  academy  in 
conjunction  with  a  local  university.  This  academy  would  provide  college  level 
training  and  credits  for  policemen  and  firemen.  As  law  enforcement  continues  to 
become  more  complex,  and  higher  levels  of  education  and  training  are  necessary 
for  policemen,  we  felt  this  effort  worthy  of  support  from  the  LEAA.  Without 
federal  participation  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  this  program  will  be  seriously 
curtailed. 

Certainly  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  good.  We  as  a  city  have  greatly  benefitted  since  its  creation  in  1966.  At 
the  same  time,  we  certainly  agree  with  you  that  the  inherent  shortcomings  of  the 
agency  should  be  corrected.  Block  grant  funds  to  high  crime  areas  certainly 
makes  more  sense  than  the  current  arrangements.  So  often  in  federal  legislation 
we  find  that  the  problem  is  fairly  well  understood,  the  goals  of  the  law  well 
defined,  but  the  machinery  set  up  to  get  there  so  cumbersome  and  unworkable 
that  much  of  the  law's  effectiveness  is  lost  in  the  bureaucratic  shuffle.  We  feel  that 
your  bill  would  go  a  long  way  to  overcome  this  problem. 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  your  legislation.  We 
pledge  to  do  whatever  might  be  helpful  in  your  effort  to  win  support  for  H.R. 
11813.  After  all,  if  LEAA  was  created  to  help  fight  crime  in  the  street  and  improve 
our  nation's  criminal  justice  system,  why  not  set  up  the  administrative  machinery 
that  is  conducive  to  meeting  these  goals? 
Sincerely, 

Steve  Gakman, 
Assistant  City  Manager. 


September  23,  1971. 
Presentation  Before  Oklahoma  Crime  Commission 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  September  14,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Crime  Commission  recommended  that  some  $96,000  of  planning  money  available 
for  Central  Oklahoma  be  divided  for  Oklahoma  City  and  ACOG  by  giving  ACOG 
$66,000  and  Oklahoma  City  $30,000.  Oklahoma  City  does  not  feel  that  thi.s  distri- 
bution recognizes  the  special  consideration  which  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  strongly  encourages  with  regard  to  cities  of  over  250,000 
population. 

First  let  us  call  your  attention  to  Section  5  of  the  1970  amendments  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act  quoting  from  Section  5. 

"No  State  plan  shall  be  approved  as  comprehensive  unless  the  administration 
finds  that  the  plan  provides  for  the  allocation  of  adequate  assistance  to  deal  with 
law  enforcement  problems  in  areas  characterized  by  both  high  crime  incidence, 
and  high  law  enforcement  activity." 

The  question  could  legitimately  be  asked,  "what  is  meant  by  the  phase  'ade- 
quate' assistance?"  To  find  the  answer,  we  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to. 


and  quote  from,  the  revised  LEAA  Guidelines  in  accordance  with  the  Statutory 
Amendments  of  1970 : 

"Change  No.  10.  It  will  be  noted  that  LEAA,  to  provide  clear  guidance  and  uni- 
form criteria  on  implementation  of  this  section,  has  established  minimum  stand- 
ards for  (i)  inclusion  of  areas  covered  by  the  amendment  and  for  (ii)  the  size  of 
the  share  that  an  included  area  must  receive  to  determine  that  it  has  been  allo- 
cated 'adequate  assistance.'  These  are  population-crime-budget  standards  which 
recognized  that  large  cities,  counties,  and  urban/metro  areas  will  provide  "the 
bulk  of  high  crime  incidence/activity  cases  subject  to  the  required  LEAA  deter- 
mination of  funding  adequacy.  The  standards  are  deemetl  minimal  ones  and  it  is 
expected  that  most  States  will  exceed  them  significantly  in  classification  and 
allocation  of  aid  to  high  crime  areas. 

"It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  LEAA  test,  in  calculating  funding  adequacy, 
will  be  federal  assistance  allocated  to  the  high  incidence/activity  area  via  any 
source  or  implementing  government — State,  regional  combination,  county,  munic- 
ipal— so  long  as  funds  directly  benefit  citizens  and  crime  control  in  the  high 
incidence/activity  area." 

I  would  underline  that  portion  of  the  guidelines  which  clearly  indicate  that  a 
determination  of  "adequate  assistance"  should  be  based  on  such  factors  as  popu- 
lation, crime,  and  budgets.  We  would  further  underline  that  portion  of  the  above 
which  requires  that  funds  allocated  : 

".  .  .  directly  benefit  citizens  and  crime  control  in  the  high  incidence/activity 
area." 

Looking  to  available  statistics  with  regard  to  the  Central  Oklahoma  Region, 
we  find  the  following : 

According  to  figures  released  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  this 
month,  the  City  of  Oklahoma  City  has  71.4%  of  the  major  crime  occurring  in  the 
Central  Oklahoma  Region.  That  portion  of  ACOG  outside  of  Oklahoma  City 
experiences  28.6%  of  the  crime. 

According  to  figures  available  from  the  16  largest  cities  in  the  region,  Okla- 
homa City  spends  approximately  74%  of  the  total  Police  expenditures  in  the 
ACOG  region.  This  amountvs  to  a  per  capita  cost  to  a  citizen  of  Oklahoma  City  of 
$17.75.  A  citizen  who  lives  in  the  ACOG  area  outside  of  Oklahoma  City  si)ends  an 
average  of  $9.05  for  police  protection ;  just  over  half  of  what  it  costs  a  city 
resident 

In  the  ACOG  region,  there  are  approximately  900  commissioned  police  oflicials. 
Of  these  67%  work  for  the  City  of  Oklahoma  City  Police  Department. 

Digressing  to  the  uniform  crime  reiwrt  of  the  FBI  briefiy,  the  crime  rate  per 
100,000  iK>pulation  is  almost  twice  as  large  in  Oklahoma  City  as  it  is  in  the  rest 
of  the  ACOG  region. 

According  to  the  latest  available  figures  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Okla- 
homa City  as  55%  of  the  population  of  the  four<'ounty  ACOG  region. 

Based  on  these  statistics,  it  would  be  indicated  that  Oklahoma  City  is  not  only 
automatically  eligible  for  pass-through  funds  because  of  its  population,  but 
further,  that  Oklahoma  City  has  the  bulk  of  incidence  of  crime,  criminal  justice 
expenditures  and  law  enforcement  activity.  It  is  our  oi>inion  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Committee  did  not  meet  the  test  of  "adequate  as- 
sistance" as  provided  for  in  the  law. 

Although  we  felt  that  perhaps  we  could  be  entitled  to  more,  we  requested  that 
the  Executive  Committee  award  Oklahoma  City  its  pass-through  portion  of  funds 
based  on  the  population  index.  This  would  give  Oklahoma  City  55%  of  the 
available  planning  money  allocated  to  the  ACOG  region.  Obviously  a  population 
ratio  would  give  us  a  smaller  share  than  would  a  distribution  based  on  other 
factors,  such  as  budgets  or  incidence  of  crime.  We  felt  that  an  Oklahoma  City 
share  based  on  population  would  be  especially  palatable  to  the  Commission,  as 
the  Commission  awarded  the  ACOG  region  its  share  based  on  the  i>opulation  of 
the  ACOG  region  vis-a-vis  the  population  in  the  rest  of  the  state.  We  therefore  felt 
that  Oklahoma  City  was  asking  from  the  Commission  only  the  same  considera- 
tion the  Commission  had  given  to  ACOG  and  ten  other  regions. 

As  I'm  sure  the  Commission  is  aware,  the  LEAA  guidelines  encourage  large 
cities  and  large  counties,  when  such  a  city  is  situated  in  the  county,  to  con- 
solidate their  criminal  justice  activities  by  forming  City /County  Criminal  Justice 
Councils.  Oklahoma  City  has  been  in  the  process  of  forming  such  a  council  with 
Oklahoma  County.  While  at  the  present  time  we  do  not  have  such  a  council  in 
oi>eration,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  close  cooperation  of  the  criminal  justice 
components  of  Oklahoma  County,  with  which  we  have  discussed  this  council. 
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We  are  confident  that  the  City  and  County  will  in  the  future  be  better  able 
to  coordinate  our  criminal  justice  activities  and  plans.  Our  plans  in  this  regard 
were  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  closing  let  me  state  that  in  the  past,  Oklahoma  City's  problems  in  criminal 
justice  have  been  recognized  by  the  Commission.  Last  year  Oklahoma  City  re- 
ceived about  58%  of  the  planning  money  available,  with  ACOG  receiving  42%. 
This  year,  with  more  money  available  for  planning  than  ever  before,  we  question 
our  being  recommended  for  less  than  one-third  of  the  available  funds. 

We  feel  that  the  intent  of  LEAA  is  to  put  the  money  where  the  Crime  and 
people  are.  We  do  not  question  ACOG's  responsibility  to  coordinate  activity,  or 
their  need  for  funds.  We  very  seriously  question  whether  Oklahoma  City,  as  a 
major  City,  should  suffer  to  accommodate  a  regional  coordinating  responsibility. 


Tulsa  Oklahoma, 
Police  and  Fire  Commissioner, 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  December  9, 1971. 
Re :  Letter  of  December  3, 1971  concerning  LEAA  Funds 
Sanford  Watzman, 
%  Representative  James  V.  Stanton, 
Longs  worth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  A  review  of  the  referenced  letter  leads  me  to  believe  that  your 
approach  to  the  dispensing  of  LEAA  funds  would  be  much  more  desirable  than 
that  which  is  used  in  Oklahoma  at  present.  In  Oklahoma  those  funds  that  are  left 
after  the  State  gets  it  "bite"  are  distributed  on  a  population  basis. 

This  sounds  fair  and  equitable  until  you  look  at  the  purpose  of  the  original 
act  (Crime  in  the  Streets).  There  is  little  if  any  "crime  in  the  streets"  in  Poteau, 
Oklahoma,  but  it  (and  every  other  Poteau  in  the  State)  gets  its  cut.  This  leaves 
insufficient  funds  available  to  the  metropolitan  areas  that  actually  have  a  "crime 
in  the  streets"  problem.  The  following  will  try  to  answer  the  specific  questions 
asked  in  your  letter : 

1.  Whether  your  community  has  been  receiving  an  adequate  share  of  the 
LEAA  funds? 

A.  No.  Last  year,  the  State  funded  police  41%  of  the  available  monies  from 
LEAA.  This  year,  1972,  police  will  receive  only  24.036%.  However,  we  cannot 
find  fault  in  State  funding  practice  when  our  City  Government  has  not  (to  date) 
been  able  to  match  a  single  program  in  1971  that  required  hard  match.  If  our 
community  could  match  the  LEAA  funds,  we  still  would  not  be  receiving  an 
adequate  share  to  fight  our  share  of  crime  in  our  community. 

2.  Whether  red  tape  is  delaying  the  funding  of  important  projects,  and  if  so, 
which  ones. 

A.  Yes.  In  our  State  only  programs  which  appear  in  the  State  Plan  are  funded. 
If  our  City  has  a  need  that  is  not  refiected  in  the  State  Plan,  then  the  need  must 
be  adjusted  to  fit  an  existing  program.  Many  times,  the  existing  program  as 
written  would  be  well  toward  the  bottom  of  the  Cities  priority  list  for  funding, 
but  is  utilized  spending  local  funds  although  only  a  part  of  the  program  may  be 
useful  in  the  Cities  efforts  to  reduce  crime. 

3.  Whether  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  designed  to  give 
Cities  a  larger  share  of  funds,  appears  to  have  improved  your  situation  so  far? 

A.  No.  Refer  to  question  1.  Although  the  State  will  receive  in  1972  considerable 
more  LEAA  funds,  the  States  allocation  to  local  governments,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  police,  has  been  reduced.  In  our  State,  it  has  become  obvious  that  the 
States,  needs  are  first  priority.  In  1971,  the  SPA  decided  that  $1.3  million  of  State 
projects  would  be  funded  out  of  1972  funds.  Now  with  1972  funds  near,  the  $1.3 
million  has  been  taken  off  the  top  of  the  States  total  allocation  of  $5,138  million 
or  26.7%.  The  remainder  to  be  doled  out  to  State  and  local  agencies. 

Cities  are  not  given  a  blank  check.  Until  evaluation  is  included  to  measure 
success  or  failure  of  the  program,  only  token  amounts  are  received.  This  is  one 
reason  the  pipeline  is  clogged. 

I  feel,  also,  that  the  State  is  waiting  to  find  a  program  which  they  feel  will 
answer  all  problems.  When  this  happens,  they  want  to  be  able  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram, hence,  they  hold  onto  the  money  with  hope. 
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I  know  that  the  larger  Cities  have  many  qualified  men  who  would,  if  given 
the  opportunity,  tackle  the  rising  crime  rate  in  a  different  manner.  The  State 
looking  at  all  within  its  boundaries  feel  it  is  doing  the  job,  yet  the  metro  Cities 
continue  to  face  a  rising  crime  rate.  Maytoe  its  time  to  give  the  local  people  a 
chance  to  attack  their  problem  in  their  areas. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  proposed  act  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  local 
governments,  especially  the  Title  II  Section.  It  has  my  vote. 
Sincerely, 

Brad  Scheer, 
Police  and  Fire  Commissioner. 


City  of  Portland, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  March  7, 1972. 
Congressman  James  V.  Stanton, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  I  have  referred  your  request  to  the  OflSce  of 
City-County  Justice  Planning  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Preston,  who  is  the  City-County 
Justice  Planner.  Part  of  our  problem  in  replying  is  that  we  have  been  under- 
staffed for  things  of  this  nature,  given  the  selection  of  Portland  as  a  high  crime 
impact  city. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  about  LEAA  funding  and  we  appreciate  the  effort 
you  are  making. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Neil  Goldschmidt. 


Citt  of  Philadelphia, 

May  1,  1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  I  have  read  the  material  you  sent  us  concerning 
the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1971  (HR  11813)  which  you  introduced  in 
the  House.  I  wish  to  express  the  City  of  Philadelphia's  strong  endorsement  of 
your  legislation. 

Although  we  have  received  our  fair  share  of  funds  allocated  to  Pennsylvania 
by  L.E.A.A.,  the  level  of  funding  has  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  our  City. 

The  "red  tape"  involved  in  securing  funds  for  projects  in  Philadelphia  has  been 
frustrating.  The  City  must  write  a  separate  application  for  each  project  and 
submit  it  to  the  Philadelphia  Regional  Planning  Council.  If  the  Council  approves 
the  project,  it  must  then  be  sent  to  Harrisburg  for  approval  by  the  Governor's 
Justice  Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  delay  factor  involved  in  this  system,  there  is  also  the  possi- 
bility that  the  State,  through  the  Governor's  Justice  Commission,  would  disap- 
prove any  application  which  Philadelphia  submits  to  it. 

The  direct  revenue  sharing  approach  of  your  legislation  would  provide  us  with 
a  more  adequate  level  of  funding  and  enable  us  to  support  and  control  programs 
we  feel  are  necessary  to  improve  law  enforcement  in  Philadelphia. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you,  please  contact  me  immediately. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  L.  Rizzo. 


Department  of  Commu.xication, 
Providence,  R.I.,  Becember  13,  1971. 
Hon.  Congressman  James  V.  Stanton. 
State  of  Ohio,  Longtvorth  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  While  in  Washington  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  your  Press  Conference  in  regard  to  an  amendment  to  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act.  Here  in  the  City  of  Providence,  I  am  in  charge  of  all  Public 
Safety  Communications  and  it  is  rather  discouraging  that  monies  are  available 
to  police  and  not  to  Fire  Service.  I  for  one  agree  whole-heartedly  with  your  effort 
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to  take  much  of  the  red  tape  out  of  the  act,  and  allow  the  Cities  to  use  the  grants 
for  both  services. 

It  has  always  been  my  contention  that  the  Fire  Service  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  safe  streets  of  many  of  our  major  cities,  and  yet  no  Federal  Grants 
are  forthcoming. 

Many  of  our  major  cities  in  this  country  are  plagued  with  ghetto  areas  that 
have  numerous  fires,  many  others  have  Urban  Renewal  projects  underway  with 
vacant  buildings  constantly  being  burned  by  vandals  thus  causing  millions  of 
dollars  in  expenses  to  Cities  in  addition  to  personal  injury  to  the  firefighters 
involved. 

I  strongly  feel  that  if  Federal  monies  were  available  to  the  Fire  Service 
through  your  amendment,  our  Fire  Departments  could  be  better  equipped  and 
organized. 

Many  of  our  Police  Departments  have  equipped  each  of  their  personnel  with 
hand  walkie-talkies  in  order  to  maintain  constant  contact  with  the  men,  this 
would  be  very  advantageous  for  firefighters  both  from  efliciency  and  safety 
standpoints  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  this  in  turn  would  contrib- 
ute immeasurably  to  the  safety  of  our  neighborhoods  and  streets. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  innovations  that  the  fire  service  could  use  to  make 
firefighting  more  eflicient  if  the  fire  service  is  given  the  monies  and  the  tools 
to  work  with. 

I  hope  that  you  are  successful  in  getting  your  amendment  passed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alfred  J.  Mello. 


Office  of  Distkict  Attobney-Genebal, 
Tenth  Judicial  Circuit,  Davidson  Couwty, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  January  12, 1972. 
Congressman  James  V.  Stanton, 
Long  worth  Building, 
Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  In  response  to  your  letter  dated  December  3rd 
which  I  have  received  today,  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
mailed  to  Congressman  Richard  Fulton  concerning  your  bill  on  LEAA  Funds, 
on  December  28,  1971. 

For  two  years  prior  to  fiscal  year  1971-72,  we  have  had  an  operating  drug 
program  here  in  Nashville  funded  in  part  with  LEAA  Funds.  I  am  enclosing  also 
herewith  two  letters,  one  from  me  and  one  from  Dr.  Steve  C.  Cappannari,  Direc- 
tor of  that  program,  to  Mr.  Francis  Norwood,  Director  of  the  Tennessee  LEAA 
Funds  in  Tennessee.  These  letters  set  out  in  detail  what  the  existing  drug  pro- 
gram is.  The  state  funds  were  withdrawn  from  our  local  program  and  diverted 
to  a  non-existant  state  program.  The  state  program  got  a  grant  of  $80,000.  The 
fund  request  for  our  existing  program  was  $12,000  and  we  had  operated  on  $3,000 
in  prior  years.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  letter  to  Congressman  Fulton,  Dr.  J.  N. 
Fidelholtz  of  the  Tennessee  Central  State  Psychiatric  Hospital,  has  told  me 
that  he  has  been  instructed  to  set  up  a  drug  treatment  program  with  existing 
facilities  and  staff  and  that  hi.s  information  is  that  the  entire  $80,000  will  be 
used  in  administrative  costs  at  the  state  level.  The  conclusions  for  your  purpose 
are  obvious. 

In  this  area  LEAA  Funds  are  further  diluted  because  we  have  a  local  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  Planning  Agency  funded  with  LEAA  Funds.  Federal  funds 
are  being  used  to  rent  oflSce  space,  provide  office  equipment,  and  pay  the  salaries 
of  a  director,  an  assistant  director  and  a  secretary.  This  agency  exists  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  a  similar  agency  on  the  state  level  in  order  to  get 
the  funds.  The  state  agency  likewise  is  consuming  valuable  office  space,  although 
in  a  state  owned  building,  so  that  no  rent  is  being  paid.  (Although  I  suspect, 
that  space  is  being  used  as  an  in  kind  contribution).  The  state  agency  has 
a  large  staff  also  supported  principally  with  federal  funds.  Obviously  a  more 
efficient  use  of  LEAA  Funds  could  be  effected  if  the  municipalities  could  apply 
directly  to  the  federal  government  and  the  state  agency  could  be  abolished. 

On  three  occasions  we  have  undertaken  to  apply  for  LEAA  Funds  to  send 
assistant  district  attorneys  to  training  seminars  operated  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  District  Attorneys.  We  received  specific  notice  about  these  seminars 
a  month  to  six  weeks  prior  to  the  date  the  seminar  is  held.  Our  applications 
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have  been  refused  on  the  grounds  that  they  cannot  be  processed  in  that  length 
of  time.  These  are  all  of  the  examples  that  occur  to  me  at  the  moment.  If  I 
think  of  others,  I  will  send  a  supplemental  letter. 
Good  luck  with  your  bill.  If  there  is  any  way  I  can  help,  please  let  me  know. 
Yours  truly, 

Thomas  H.  Shbivee, 
District  Attorney-General. 
Enclosures  (2). 

City  of  Memphis, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  16, 1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 

U.S.  Congressman,  House  of  Representatives,  Longworth  Building,  Washington, 
B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Stanton  :  Your  letters  of  December  3,  1971,  and  March  2,  1972,  per- 
taining to  crime  control  legislation  and  its  implementation  are  appreciated. 

In  response  to  your  letters,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  excellent  relations  with 
the  Tennessee  State  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency  and  with  the  Atlanta 
Regional  and  National  oflSces  of  the  LEAA  oflSces  as  well.  We  receive  excellent 
support  from  each  of  these  oflBces.  We  believe  we  have  been  given  full  considera- 
tion and  a  fair  share  of  the  LEAA  funds  available  to  the  state.  Additionally,  we 
have  not  been  so  bound  up  in  red  tape  as  to  delay  unnecessarily  funding  of 
projects.  The  key  to  this  has  been  sound,  well-coordinated,  advance  planning  at 
local  and  state  levels  supported  by  well-developed  projects.  We  believe  we  have 
such  planning  and  project  development  and  that  it  pays  off. 

The  key  point  in  all  of  this  is  the  funding  level.  I  urge  that  the  full  amount 
of  funds  requested  by  LEAA  be  authorized  and  appropriated. 
I  hope  these  remarks  are  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

William  M.  Fondren, 
Federal  Programs  Coordinator. 


Metropolitan  Government  of  Nashville  and  Davidson  County, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  January  12, 1972. 
Mr.  Sanford  Watzman, 
c/o  Representative  James  V.  Stanton, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Watzman  :  Reference  is  made  to  the  letter  of  Congressman  James  V. 
Stanton  dated  December  3,  1971. 

In  an  effort  to  give  you  a  satisfactory  answer  to  specific  questions  posed  in 
Numbers  1,  2  and  3,  this  office  telephonioally  contacted  the  Tennessee  Law  En- 
forcement Planning  Agency  in  an  effort  to  come  up  with  the  statistics  necessary 
to  answer  your  questions.  The  response  by  the  Tennessee  Law  Enforcement  Plan- 
ning Agency  was  to  the  effect  that  this  information  could  not  be  made  available 
to  the  Metropolitan  Administration  of  Justice  Planning  Agency  at  this  time. 

Although  this  office  is  in  accord  with  your  aims  of  channeling  LEAA  money  to 

the  56  cities  of  high  crime  incidence,  we  cannot,  however,  give  you  the  statistics 

which  would  be  most  beneficial  to  you  in  pursuing  this  matter.  We  are  sorry  that 

we  are  unable  to  help  you  dramatize  the  situation  to  the  extent  that  it  deserves. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ira  Williams, 
Director,  MAJPA. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  3, 1972. 
Hon.  John  F.  Sfjberling, 
1223  Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  my  very  good  friend. 
District  Attorney-General  Thomas  H.  Shriver  of  Metropolitan  Nashville-Davidson 
County. 
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His  letter  concerning  your  recent  statements  in  regard  to  the  LEAA  funding 
at  the  state  and  lol:;al  level  is  self-explanatory. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  oi)portunity  to  commend  you  for  the  work  you  are 
doing  in  bringing  this  disgraceful  situation  to  public  attention,  and  if  I  can  be 
of  assistance  to  you,  my  office  and  stafC  are  available. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

RiCHABD  Fulton, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Enclosures. 


Office  of  District  Attorney  General, 
Tenth  Judicial  Circuit,  Davidson  County, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  28, 1971. 
Congressman  Richard  Fulton, 
Congressional  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deiar  Dick  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  The  Nashville 
Tennessean  on  November  18th  and  am  writing  to  suggest  that  Representatives 
James  V.  Stanton  and  John  F.  Seiberling  are  entirely  correct  and  I  hope  that  you 
can  endorse  their  position.  For  example,  I  am  advised  that  $80,000  of  LEAA  funds 
have  been  applied  to  a  state  operated  drug  program  in  Tennessee.  However,  Dr. 
Fidelholtz  at  Central  State  Hospital  has  told  me  that  he  has  been  instructed  to 
set  up  a  program  with  existing  facilities  and  stafif  and  that  his  information  is 
that  the  entire  $80,000  will  be  used  in  administrative  costs  at  the  state  level. 
Obviously,  drug  rehabilitation  does  not  come  about  through  administration,  but 
through  treatment. 
Yours   truly, 

Thomas  H.  Shbiver, 
District  Attwney-General. 
Enclosure. 


[From  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  Thurs.,  Nov.  18,  1971] 
Crime  Funds  Lag  Laid  to  Red  Tape    • 
(By  Isabelle  Hall) 

Washington  (UPI) — Two  Democratic  congressmen  charged  yesterday  that 
state  red  tape  is  keeping  millions  in  federal  crime  fighting  funds  from  the  big 
cities  and  accused  Atty.  Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell  of  trying  to  fool  Americans  that 
the  crime  rate  is  falling. 

Reps.  James  V.  Stanton,  a  former  city  council  president  in  Cleveland,  and 
John  F.  Seiberling,  a  member  of  the  family  that  founded  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  told  a  news  conference  the  Justice  Department's  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  had  failed  to  get  help  to  the  big  cities  where 
it  was  needed  most. 

The  Ohio  lawmakers  proposed  channeling  $362.5  million  a  year  directly  to  the 
56  largest  American  cities  to  bypass  what  they  called  state  red  tape  that  has  held 
up  distribution  of  much  of  LEAA's  anticrime  grants. 

"We  know  this  because  the  crime  rate  and  crime  totals  around  the  country 
keep  rising,  with  crimes  of  violence  setting  the  pace,"  Stanton  told  reporters. 
"This  is  obvious  to  our  constituents,  who,  of  course,  are  not  fooled  by  Justice 
Department  attempts  to  assure  them  with  phony  communiques  that  juggle  sta- 
tistics and  suggest  'progress'  in  the  war  against  crime." 

Stanton  took  specific  issue  with  Mitchell's  recent  statement  that  the  fear  of 
crime  "is  being  swept  from  the  streets"  of  some  cities.  Stanton  suggested  that 
it  was  not  the  fear  of  crime  so  much  as  the  people  who  have  vanished  from 
the  streets. 

"When  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  convoluted  prose,  pats  his  Justice  Department  on  the 
back  for  figures  that  show  a  'decelerating  rate  of  increase'  of  crime,  I  think  we 
can  safely  conclude  he  is  making  political  statements  in  the  hope  of  keeping 
alive  ...  a  public  issue  on  which  he  unfortunately— and  illogically— rode  to 
power,"  Stanton  said. 
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Stanton  proposed  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill  that  would  authorize 
$362.5  million  a  year  for  three  years  to  be  distributed  on  a  $5  per  capita  basis 
for  56  cities  with  250,000  population  or  more  rated  "high  crime  urban  areas." 

The  money  would  be  in  addition  to  LEAA  funds  now  distributed,  but,  Stanton 
pointed  out  it  would  still  not  exceed  the  $1.15  billion  already  authorized  by 
Congress  for  LEAA  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  cities'  share  would  include  neighboring  counties  which  have  joint  law 
enforcement  services.  A  local  council  would  decide  how  to  spend  the  money  with- 
out any  direction  from  AVashington  or  the  states.  Stanton  said  this  was  just 
bowing  to  President  Nixon's  revenue  sharing  philosophy  that  "local  govern- 
ment knows  best." 

He  said  the  General  Accounting  OflBce  (GAO)  obtained  Justice  Department 
documents  for  him  showing  "starting  information"  about  the  failure  of  the 
states  to  distribute  federal  crime  funds  over  the  past  two  fiscal  years. 

As  of  June  30,  Stanton  said  the  documents  showed  that  51.1%  of  1970  fiscal 
year  funds  still  were  being  held  at  the  state  level  and  92.1%  of  the  just-concluded 
1971  fiscal  year  money  was  still  unspent. 

To  point  up  the  red  tape  problems,  the  two  congressmen  unrolled  a  12-foot- 
long  chart  from  New  York  City  showing  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  before  it 
can  actually  receive  money  from  LEAA  to  spend  on  local  crime. 

As  of  June  30,  10  states  had  distributed  none  of  their  1971  fiscal  year  funds, 
they  said.  They  identified  them  as  Alabama,  Alaska,  Dakota,  and  Virginia. 

New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Tennes.see  and  Washington  State  had  distributed 
less  than  1%  of  their  1971  funds,  while  California,  Georgia,  Michigan,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin  have  distributed  5%  or 
less,  the  GAO  documents  showed. 

"If  the  money  leaving  Washington  is  intercepted  at  the  state  capitals,  becom- 
ing unspeakable  tardy  in  reaching  the  large  cities  where  most  of  the  crimes  are 
being  committed,  then  what  good  is  the  money?"  Stanton  asked. 


Vanderbilt  Univeksity, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  October  4,  1971. 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Norwood, 

Director,  Tennessee  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency, 
Suite  1312,  Andrew  Jackson  State  Office  Building, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Mr.  Norwood  :  Having  just  learned  that  the  Tennessee  Law  Enforcement 
Planning  Agency  does  not  presently  plan  to  continue  funding  the  First  Offender 
Drug  Counseling  and  Rehabilitation  Program  because  it  may  represent  duplica- 
tion of  efforts  to  be  expended  elsewhere,  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  this  endeavor,  with  which  I  have  been  associated  for 
the  last  three-and-one-half  years. 

Before  the  inception  of  this  program,  young  adults  who  had  no  criminal  record 
prior  to  their  arrest  for  violation  of  drug  laws,  faced  the  prospect  of  imprison- 
ment and  after  release,  carrying  a  record  as  a  felon  as  you  are  aware,  trials  and 
jail  maintenance  are  expensive  and  of  dubious  value  themselves  in  rehabilitation. 
Beginning  in  April,  1969  youthful  offenders  were  selected  by  the  Metro  Attorney 
General  and  screened  at  Vanderbilt  by  psychological  testing  and  interview  for 
placement  in  groups  to  meet  weekly  for  1%  to  2  hours.  The  weekly  sessions  lasted 
between  6  months  and  one  year,  with  follow  up  meetings  scheduled  at  less  frequent 
intervals  for  the  next  3  years.  Rearrest  or  non-participation  automatically  results 
in  expulsion  from  the  program  and  prosecution  may  be  resumed. 

Our  chief  criterion  for  success  is  that  the  individuals  not  be  re-arrested  and  we 
have  been  running  about  80%,  salvage  rate.  Other  retails  of  this  program  may  be 
found  in  papers  (presently  in  manuscript)  read  at  the  Central  Neuropsyhicatric 
xVssociation  and  the  Mid-America  College  Health  Association.  A  summary  of  the 
main  features  of  this  program  may  be  found  in  the  application  for  action  grant 
submitted  to  the  TLEPA. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  briefly  a  few  pertinent  points.  This  is  a  unique  and 
innovative  program  designed  to  reach  young  offenders  before  they  have  a  record 
and  the  debilitating  experience  of  jail. 

The  program  has  been  run  at  very  little  expense  to  the  TLEPA.  During  the  first 
whole  year  of  the  program  not  one  i>enny  was  collected  from  TLEPA  or  the  per- 
sons in  the  program.  Time  was  volunteered  and  such  expenses  as  were  incurred. 
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were  subsidized  by  Vanderbilt's  Department  of  Psychiatry.  In  fact,  the  program" 
has  been  running  continuously  from  April,  1969  and  the  first  check  from  TLEPA 
was  received  in  April,  1971.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  bargain  by  most  any  system  of 
cost  accounting.  I'or  example  if  only  ten  of  the  150  young  persons  we  have  seen 
spent  one  year  each  in  jail,  the  cost  to  the  community  would  have  been  about 
$30,000.  We  have  received  less  than  one-fifth  of  that  amount  in  support.  Since 
most  of  our  "graduates"  are  now  leading  productive  lives,  this  is  also  evidence 
that  the  small  investment  has  paid  off  handsomely. 

Another  point  is  the  experience  and  qualifications  of  the  persons  involved 
at  Vanderbilt.  We  are  sorry  to  have  lost  to  San  Diego  a  person  as  distinguished  in 
the  field  of  addiction  as  Dr.  John  GriflSth.  We  have  replaced  him  with  a  three 
person  therapeutic  advisory  board ;  Harry  Abram,  M.D.,  Charles  Goshen,  M.D., 
and  Warren  Webb,  Ph.D.  All  three  are  professors  of  psychiatry.  Dr.  Webb  is  an 
expert  in  psychological  testing  and  Dr.  Goshen  is  well  known  as  a  forensic  psy- 
chiatrist. They  assist  in  most  aspects  of  this  program  including  making  psychi- 
atric evaluations  when  requested  by  rehabilitation  agencies. 

Since  this  operation  is  being  carried  out  largely  in  a  university  context,  re- 
search and  teaching  functions  have  been  added  to  the  primary  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  much  needed  service  to  this  community.  The  ongoing  research  has  thrown 
some  light  on  the  questions  of  why  some  young  people  get  into  trouble  with 
drugs.  The  program  also  serves  as  a  basis  for  a  course  which  helps  educate  young 
doctors  how  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  addiction,  given  for  the  first  time  last 
year  in  the  Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Medicine,  and  now  a  regular  part 
of  the  curriculum.  To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  medical  school  in  the  coun- 
try with  a  full  course  on  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction. 

Other  educational  functions  whch  have  been  assumed  by  me  and  others  work- 
ing in  the  program  have  been  acting  as  consultants  to  medical  and  educational 
groups  in  Nashville,  Columbia,  Gallatin,  and  Smyrna. 

Also  we  have  worked  with  the  Dede  Wallace  Mental  Health  Center  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  to  help  them  construct  programs  which 
should  provide  a  broader  spectrum  of  services  for  the  community  in  drug-related 
cases.  The  Dede  Wallace  Center  has  already  received  a  grant  and  the  VA  Hos- 
pital has  just  submitted  its  application  for  one.  We  will  continue  our  active 
cooperation  with  both  of  these  agencies. 

Also,  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at  Vanderbilt  is  expanding  its  out-patient 
treatment  of  heroin  addicts  by  adding  a  special  out-patient  facility  for  dealing 
with  many  problems  of  drug  usage  of  persons  who  may  or  may  not  yet  have 
involvement  with  the  law. 

I  believe  this  program  has  already  been  proven  to  be  an  inexpensive  and  effec- 
tive method  for  dealing  with  certain  youthful  drug  offenders.  We  have  already 
made  commitments  to  help  a  large  number  of  these  young  persons  over  the  next 
three  years.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  arrests  has  increased  and  the  problem 
similarly  increases.  I  hope  the  TLEPA  will  give  careful  consideration  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  continuing  its  support. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  C.  Cappannabi. 


October  1,  1971. 
Re :  Grant  Application  No.  360A-71-4.02-09  First  Offender  Drug  Counseling  and 

Rehabilitation  Program. 
Francis  W.  Norwood, 

Director,   Law  Enforcenient  Planning  Agency,   Andrew  Jackson   State   Office 
Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Mr.  Norwood  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  September  24,  1971,  advis- 
ing Mayor  Briley  of  your  decision  to  disapprove  funding  for  the  above-named 
program.  I  am  writing  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  that  you  reconsider  your 
decision. 

While  it  is  true  that  Sections  25(a)  (3)  and  (4)  of  Chapter  163  of  the  Public 
Acts  of  1971  provide  for  persons  convicted  to  be  committed  for  treatment  at  a 
facility  operated  by  the  state  or  comprehensive  community  health  center,  this 
does  not  constitute  a  duplication  of  effort  with  the  First  Offender  Drug  Pro- 
gram currently  operating  at  Vanderbilt  University  Hospital.  The  new  drug  law 
provides  for  treatment  only  after  a  conviction  on  a  criminal  drug  offense.  The 
drug  counseling  program  at  Vanderbilt  is  operated  without  necessity  of  sub- 
jecting the  patient  to  a  criminal  conviction.  This  is,  I  believe,  an  important 
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distinction  in  the  two  programs  because  perhaps  the  most  damaging  thing  that 
can  happen  to  young  first  offender  drug  users  is  to  have  a  permanent  record  of 
a  criminal  conviction  which  affects  their  ability  to  be  licensed  as  doctors, 
lawyers,  be  commissioned  officers  in  the  Armed  Services  or  hold  other  govern- 
ment employment  which  necessitates  any  degree  of  responsibility,  and,  in  short, 
affects  the  possibility  of  having  any  good  job  for  the  rest  of  their  life.  The 
program  at  Vanderbilt  has  been  offered  as  an  alternative  to  criminal  prosecution 
with  the  result  that  no  criminal  record  is  incurred  if  they  successfully  complete 
the  program  and  are  not  rearrested  on  drug  charges.  Moreover,  this  procedure 
has  relieved  an  already  overburdened  grand  jury-court-penal  system  from  the 
necessity  of  having  to  process  these  cases. 

While  I  am  not  aware  of  whether  federal  funds  going  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  for  its  drug  rehabilitation  program  will  enable  the  state 
to  employ  additional  psychiatric  expertise,  I  do  know  from  my  own  dealings 
with  the  Central  State  Hospital,  both  maximum  security  and  the  Murfreesboro 
Road  hospital,  that  their  physical  plant  and  their  medical  staff  are  horribly 
overburdened,  and  unless  new  facilities  are  provided  and  a  number  of  trained 
psychiatric  people  are  employed,  that  program  will  have  great  difficulty  attending 
to  its  business.  Thus,  the  drug  program  at  Vanderbilt  will  help  relieve  the  load 
on  the  State  Department  of  Mental  Health. 

The  Vanderbilt  program  is  a  successful  and  already  operating  program  staffed 
with  a  number  of  highly  competent,  well-trained  persons  in  the  field  of  psychiatry 
and  clinical  psychology,  including  Dr.  Steve  Cappannari,  Dr.  Hans  Strupp,  Dr. 
Joyce  Labon,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Connor.  Vanderbilt  University  is  donating 
physical  facilities  and  because  of  the  connection  of  the  above  named  persons  at 
the  Vanderbilt  Medical  School  psychiatric  resident  doctors  at  the  Vanderbilt 
Hospital  will  also  be  available  to  help  conduct  the  program  (which  incidentally 
will  also  benefit  the  community  because  these  men  will  be  gaining  valuable 
training  which  can  be  used  in  future  treatment  and  drug  rehabilitation 
programs). 

While  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  success  of  any  drug  program,  I  think  it  is 
significant  that  no  one  who  has  completed  this  drug  program  has  been  re- 
arrested on  a  drug  charge.  Approximately  150  have  been  approved  for  this 
program. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  whole  program  has  operated  at  a  very 
minimal  expense  because  the  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  have,  for  the  most 
part,  donated  their  time.  The  program  is  capable  of  handling  more  patient  input 
than  is  now  being  referred  to  it,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  take  referrals 
from  all  over  the  middle  Tennessee  area  resulting  in  further  relief  on  the  case 
load  at  Central  State  Hospital.  Moreover,  it  would  be  possible  for  this  facility  to 
handle  input  through  the  courts  under  the  new  drug  law  as  well  and  I  suggest 
that  this  would  be  a  good  idea  because  it  is  an  existing,  successful,  operating 
program  which  can  handle  its  duties  at  a  considerably  lower  cost  to  the  state  and 
federal  governments  than  can  Central  State  Hospital.  It  should  be  noted  here 
that  it  is  operating  at  almost  no  administrative  cost. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  reconsider  your  decision 
to  withdraw  funds  and  that  you  will  process  the  grant  as  set  out  in  the 
application. 

Your  attention  to  this  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Yours  truly, 

Thomas  H.  Shriveb, 
Distriot  Attorney-General. 


December  7,  1971. 

Mr.  Sanford  Watzman,  ttt     i 

In  care  of  Representative  James  V.  Stanton,  1101  LongwortJi  Bmldtng,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  proposals  under  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1971 
(HR  11813)  has  much  merit  in  your  efforts  to  speed  up  procedures  and  cut  red 
tape  in  getting  more  funds  to  high  crime  areas.  The  question  in  my  mind  is 
who  would  determine  the  amounts  to  be  allocated  to  a  specific  area?  The  ideas 
of  a  guaranteed  sum  of  money  to  be  awarded  to  a  metropolitan  city  would  be 
of  much  assistance  in  preparing  for  equipment  and  manpower  needs  m  the 
future,  but  again  it  should  be  stressed  that  the  funds  be  awarded  on  an  equitable 


In  answer  to  the  specific  questions  you  have  outlined  in  your  letter  we  feel 
that  El  Paso  is  receiving  an  adequate  share  of  LEAA  funds.  We  find  that  grants 
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applied  for  through  the  Criminal  Justice  Council  of  the  State  of  Texas  are  usu- 
ally processed  rapidly  and  without  undue  delay.  There  is,  more  of  a  delay  say  up 
to  six  months,  in  grants  applied  for  directly  to  LEAA.  No  opinion  can  be  exj- 
pressed  on  whether  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has  improved 
the  situation  or  not ;  because  at  the  present  time  we  have  received  all  grants 
that  we  have  submitted  an  application  for. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  in  attempting  to  put  the  money  where  it  is  needed 
most,  at  the  local  level,  and  letting  the  cities  determine  their  priorities  in  the 
spending  of  these  funds. 

Lloyd  C.  Petebson, 
Assistant  Chief,  El  Paso,  Tex. 


City  op  Fobt  Worth,  Tex., 

December  11,  1971. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton, 
1107  Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Stanton  :  In  response  to  your  request  for  our  comments  in  your 
letter  of  December  3, 1971,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following : 

1.  We  believe  that  the  Fort  Worth  Police  Department  has  received,  within 
reason,  its  adequate  share  of  LEAA  funds.  As  of  this  date,  we  have  not  had  a 
grant  request  denied  by  the  Texas  Criminal  Justice  Council.  Although  this  ap- 
pears possibly  to  be  changing,  particularly  in  reference  to  our  application  for  a 
County-Wide  Organized  Criminal  Intelligence  Unit.  Until  the  Texas  Criminal 
Justice  Council  oflScially  acts  either  positively  or  negatively,  I  do  not  believe  any 
further  comments  are  appropriate. 

2.  The  Fort  Worth  Police  Department  Large  City  Special  Grant  application  has 
suffered  the  same  delay  resulting  from  red  tape  and  administrative  indecision 
as  have  all  Large  City  Grant  Applications.  On  November  29,  1971,  all  our  Grant 
Applications  for  discretionary  funds,  including  Large  Cities,  were  approved  by 
LEAA  Region.  Again,  in  reference  to  our  County-Wide  Organized  Criminal 
Intelligence  Unit  Application,  this  appears  to  be  suffering  some  delay  from  red 
tape  and  administrative  indecision  on  the  part  of  the  Texas  Criminal  Justice 
Council. 

3.  We  have  not  noticed  any  particular  change  resulting  from  the  1970  amend- 
ments to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  as  far  as  cities  receiving  larger  shares  of  funds. 
Neither  have  any  guidelines  been  formulated  for  the  Texas  Criminal  Justice 
Council  concerning  their  interpretation  and  further  direction  of  changes  result- 
ing from  the  1970  amendments. 

We  appreciate  your  invitation  of  our  comments  concerning  the  Emergency 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1971  (HR  11813).  We  find  particularly  attractive  and  rele- 
vant, your  proposal  on  Emergency  Special  Impact  funds.  I  believe  this  could 
become  extremely  effective  in  initiating  and  maintaining  successful  programs. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
me. 

Sincerely, 

T.  S.  Walls,  Chief  of  Police. 


Office  of  the  Mayor, 
Houston,  Tex.,  December  I4, 1971. 
Mr.  Sanford  Watzman, 

In  care  of  Representative  James  "V.  Stanton,  1107  Longtoorth  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Watzman  :  I  am  replying  to  your  letter  addressed  to  Lee  Tucker 
regarding  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  funds  and  the  proposed 
legislation  by  Congressmen  Stanton  and  Seiberling. 
To  answer  your  questions  : 

1.  Our  city  has  not  received  an  adequate  share  of  LEAA  funds.  To  be  perfectly 
honest,  though,  we  have  not  actively  sought  LEAA  funds  in  many  areas  where 
they  most  likely  would  have  been  available  to  us. 

2.  The  only  red  tape  we  have  encountered  was  with  a  grant  received  from  the 
Texas  Criminal  Justice  Council  for  a  metropolitan  bail  bond  study  in  Harris 
County. 

3.  Yes,  on  what  few  grants  the  city  has  applied  for. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Edmonds, 
Adminintrative  Assistant  to  the  Mayor. 
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Fire  Department,  City  of  Houston, 

Houston,  Tex.,  April  11, 1912. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Congressman  Stanton  :  On  November  16,  1971,  you  introduced  the  Emergency 
Crime  Control  Act  (HR  11813). 

I  am  vitally  interested,  and  wish  to  learn  more  about  this  Act.  If  at  possible 
I  would  like  to  procure  a  copy  of  your  Act. 
Respectfully, 

W.   A.   Deohan, 
Public  Information  Bureau. 

April  13,  1972. 
Dear  Mr.  Drohan  :  Thank  you  for  your  inquiry  about  my  Emergency  Crime 
Control  Act  (HR  11813).  I  am  enclosing  reprints  from  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  first  contains  my  original  presentation  on  this  bill,  concluding  with  the 
text  of  the  bill.  The  second  is  being  sent  to  you  to  show  how  fire  departments, 
specifically,  might  benefit.  Also  enclosed,  for  your  information,  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  received  from  the  Mayor's  office  of  your  city. 

If  there  is  anything  further  you  would  like  to  have  on  this  legislation,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

James  V.  Stanton. 


International  Municipal  Signal  Association, 

Houston,  Tew.,  March  22, 1912. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  Thank  you  for  your  recent  letter  notifying  us 
of  the  hearings  to  be  held  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Emergency 
Crime  Control  Act  (H.R.  11813)  to  be  held  in  late  April  or  May. 

I  will  be  contacting  the  proper  people  in  our  organization  to  see  if  we  will 
participate  in  the  hearings. 

For  your  information,  I  have  published  an  article  regarding  the  Emergency 
Crime  Control  Act  in  the  IMSA  SIGNAL  MAGAZINE  which  will  be  mailed  this 
week.  I  will  send  you  copies  of  this  issue  (March/April)  for  your  records. 

We  really  appreciate  your  outstanding  efforts  in  this  very  important  area  of 
public  safety.  Let  us  know  whenever  we  may  be  of  service. 
Cordially, 

Richard  J.  Beam,  Executive  Secretary. 


International  Municipal  Signal  Association, 

Houston,  Tex.,  December  15, 1911. 
U.S.  Representative  James  V.  Stanton, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  In  reading  your  remarks  in  the  Nov.  19,  1971 
issue  of  "Industrial  Communications",  we  as  an  association  wish  to  express  our 
opinion  regarding  the  more  than  3,000  members  among  whom  serve  in  the 
important  fire  services. 

We  have  long  felt  that  the  LEAA  funds  should  include  the  fire  services.  Every- 
day, men  in  the  fire  services  devote  their  life  to  public  safety.  What  is  more 
important  than  protecting  the  public  through  fighting  fire  to  keep  the  "streets 
safe"? 

Money  is  urgently  needed  for  better  communications  and  other  equipment. 
Money  is  needed  for  education  and  training  in  the  fire  services.  By  better 
trained  and  better  equipped  personnel,  the  municipalities  are  assured  of  safer 
streets  and  a  safer  community.  To  date,  LEAA  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
the  police  departments,  which  is  good.  However,  we  believe  that  it  is  time 
that  the  fire  services  receive  federal  funding  through  the  LEAA  program. 
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The  International  Municipal  Signal  Association  was  founded  in  1896  as  a 
non-profit,  tax  exempt  organization  dedicated  to  education  and  the  betterment 
of  public  safety.  Among  our  earlier  members  were  Thomas  Edison  and  Charles 
Steinmetz.  Our  members  are  governmental  employees  who  devote  their  lives  to 
public  safety.  It  is  time  that  funds  be  made  available  to  help  these  men  help 
the  public  in  keeping  our  streets  safe. 
Yours  in  public  safety, 

Richard  J.  Beam,  Executive  Secretary. 


City  of  San  Antonio, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  January  24, 1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Hon.  John  F.  Seibebling, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washingtoti,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Robert  J.  McDonald,  Intergovern- 
mental Coordinator  for  Human  Resources,  has  been  referred  to  the  Chief  of 
Police,  Emil  Peters,  and  me  for  comment. 

Let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  both  of  you  for  your  obvious  interest  in  the 
problems  of  criminal  justice  and  for  the  steps  you  are  taking  to  aid  us  in  solv- 
ing them.  We  support  the  objectives  of  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1971 
(H.R.  11813)  because  we  believe  it  would  provide  San  Antonio-Bexar  County 
criminal  justice  system  more  impact  against  criminal  activities. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  in  good  conscience  knock  the  Texas  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Council  which  reports  to  Governor  Preston  Smith  and  determines  the  dis- 
tribution in  our  state,  the  staff  of  which  serves  as  a  planning  and  analytical 
agency  for  programs  and  applications.  Both  the  Council  and  staff  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  assist  us  in  a  variety  of  grants  which  have  aided  in  streamlining 
and,  to  a  degree,  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  our  police,  prosecution,  courts, 
and  corrections. 

A  feasibility  study  was  financed  for  a  regional  crime  lab,  which  was  later 
funded  by  discretionary  funds  in  late  1971,  and  both  feasibility  and  engineering 
design  was  underwritten  for  a  City-County  centralized  communications  system ; 
an  application  will  be  made  in  1972.  Two  training  grants  have  been  funded;  a 
Citizen  Intelligence  (Crime  Stop,  two  years  program)  ;  administrative  costs  of 
a  small  county-city  research  council ;  aid  to  juvenile  probation ;  two  community 
relations  action  grants ;  and  narcotics  rehabilitation.  Funds  for  an  information 
system  servicing  all  criminal  justice  agencies  have  been  granted  and  the  computer 
team  should  have  it  in  service  during  1972.  We  have  not  experienced  any  unwar- 
ranted delay.  Each  application  needs  approval  from  at  least  four  voting  agencies, 
and  sometimes  five,  before  submission  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Council — which 
procedure  can  easily  consume  six  weeks  to  two  months. 

Some  significant  grants  have  been  made  by  the  Texas  C.J.C.  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  for  improvements  in  communications  which  have 
proved  beneficial  statewide,  and  for  training.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  improved 
communications  are  an  asset  to  law  enforcement  particularly  from  the  stand- 
point of  saving  time  in  determining  the  identities  of  wanted  persons,  vehicles, 
etc.  The  crime  picture  of  Texas  cities  is  improving.  There  is  certainly  justification 
for  devoting  funds  to  the  state  police  who  serve  as  "back-up"  to  cities  in  times  of 
emergencies  and  as  a  vital  connecting  link  through  the  rural  areas  between 
cities. 

The  San  Antonio  Police  have  benefited  materially  from  the  LEEP  commitments. 
A  San  Antonio  Police  captain  was  enabled  to  obtain  his  masters  in  Forensic 
Chemistry  from  Pittsburgh  University  after  one  year  of  study  financed  by  a 
discretionary  executive  grant. 

Crime  fighting  strategy  is  up.  College  courses  and  better  tools  brighten  the 
pro.spect  for  the  years  ahead.  One  "Safe  Streets"  grant  (discretionary— $146,000) 
and  only  one,  however,  generated  immediate  results — The  Crime  Task  Force, 
which  provided  intensive  training  for  200  officers  in  street  crime  suppression  and 
for  assignment  of  each  oflBcer  to  work  one  day  off  out  of  four  at  overtime  rates, 
thereby  setting  up  a  unit  of  two  sergeants  and  18  men  for  an  uninterrupted  sur- 
veillance against  Robbery,  Burglary  and  Auto  Theft.  Task  Force  went  into  ac- 
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tion  on  December  1,  1970  and  was  increased  to  a  daily  average  of  30  men  on 
June  1,  1971.  The  Index  Crime  totals  comparing  1971  with  previous  years  indi- 
cates obvious  results  in  these  three  areas. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  INDEX  CRIMES  REPORTED  TO  POLICE 


Murder.. 

Rape 

Aggravated  assault..- 

Robbery - - 

Burglary _ 

Theft  over  $50.. 

Autotheft - 

Total _. 26,703  27,221  26,989 


It  may  seem  odd  that  20  or  30  men  could  add  this  much  effectiveness  to  a  942 
man  force.  It  must  be  considered  (1)  that  approximately  20%  of  the  force  or 
only  188  men,  are  on  duty  at  any  given  time  (2),  of  which  the  total  non-super- 
visory field  strength  is  approximately  130  (3)  who  report  on  all  requests  for 
service,  traffic  accidents,  family  disturbances,  vice,  crime  (4)  and  that  at  peak 
activity  the  uncommitted  total  may  drop  to  20  men  or  less.  In  essence  the  942 
men  shrinks  to  20  available  men  to  intercept  and  arrest  a  criminal  in  action 
against  whom  no  complaint  has  been  made,  and  few  of  the  20  will  be  free  of  in- 
terruption for  a  longer  period  than  about  an  hour.  Consequently  the  20  man  Task 
Force  deployed  according  to  previous  time-offense-location  experiences,  and  un- 
interrupted for  approximately  seven  hours,  operating  in  plain  clothes  and 
unmarked  vehicles  succeeded  in  frequent  apprehensions. 

The  San  Antonio  Police  Department  has  now  instituted  a  regular  20  man 
Crime  Task  Force  and  last  week  received  funding  for  ten  additional  officers  for 
six  months  from  the  Texas  C.J.C.  who  advised  us  that  the  funding  of  overtime 
for  any  longer  period  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  their  policy  since  funds  are 
not  adequate  to  provide  overtime  pay  in  an  equitable  manner  for  all  Texas  cities. 

Should  the  San  Antonio  Police  Department  be  permitted  more  funds  and  more 
latitude  in  their  use,  a  Task  Force  of  about  50  officers  per  day  would  be  created 
with  more  emphasis  on  crimes  against  the  person,  including  Murder.  Overtime 
funds  would  also  permit  some  department-wide  training  in  riot  control ;  to 
develop  team  tactics,  more  efficient  gathering  of  evidence  against  individual 
rioters,  and  subjecting  officers  to  simulated  conditions  thereby  reducing  over- 
reaction  in  the  actual  instances.  Intensive  training  for  all  officers  counteracting 
crime  would  be  resumed  with  the  double  objective  of  improving  effectiveness  and 
determining  the  best  suited  officers  for  the  Crime  Task  Force. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Bichsel, 
Associate  City  Manager. 


Bexar  Metropolitan  Criminal  Justice  Council 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  January  18, 1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
U.S.  HoHHc  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Rep.  Stanton  :  A  copy  of  your  letter  of  December  3,  1971  addressed  to 
Mr.  Robert  J.  MacDonald,  Coordinator  for  Human  Resources,  City  of  San 
Antonio,  has  been  forwarded  to  me. 

While  I  have  a  very  definite  opinion  on  this  matter,  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  publicly  comment  on  the  matter.  We  have  a  very  good  relationship 
with  the  state  criminal  justice  council  here  in  Texas,  and  do  not  want  to 
jeopardize  it. 

I  have  privately  communicated  my  feelings  on  the  proposed  amendment  to  our 
Congressman,  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  interest  in  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Bill  Holchak, 
Criminal  Justice  Planner,  Bexar  County /City  of  San  Antonio. 
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City  of  Newpoet  News, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  November  29, 1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stanton  :  I  note  with  particular  pleasure  your  remarks  as  re- 
corded in  the  Congressional  Record  on  November  16,  1971  and  your  introduction 
of  H.R.  11813,  The  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1971. 

While  I  agree  with  this  bold  and  stirring  idea,  I  would  like  to  suggest  for  your 
kind  consideration  a  modification  to  this  bill  which  would  allow  equal  considera- 
tion for  cities  within  the  100,000  to  250,000  population  range.  A  population  figure 
in  excess  of  250,000  certainly  relates  to  cities  that  have  overwhelming  crime 
problems ;  however,  this  same  premise  is  equally  applicable  to  many  cities  having 
a  population  between  100,000  and  250,000.  It  is  within  these  cities  that  crime 
indeed  flourishes  and  spreads  because  of  the  fiscal  inability  of  the  municipality  to 
focus  substantial  dollar  resources  on  law  enforcement.  I  agree  that  there  would 
be  a  "thin  dew"  approach  appertaining  to  some  municipalities  that  are  termed 
"bedroom  communities."  However,  this  City  has  a  core  city  and  a  high  crime 
index  rate  with  all  the  problems  attending  thereto  which  impact  so  adversely  on 
the  administration  on  criminal  justice.  I  would  suggest  that  this  City,  and 
others  like  it,  could  be  readily  addressed  within  your  legislation  while  other 
cities  that  do  not  meet  this  rationale  could  be  easily  excluded  by  appropriate 
language  within  the  bill. 

At  considerable  administrative  cost,  this  City  has  consistently  and  aggressively 
competed  for  LEAA  funds.  While  the  efforts  have  been  long,  the  results  have 
indeed  been  short.  During  the  period  from  July  1969  to  date,  the  police  effort 
has  received  a  total  of  some  $116,000  of  LEAA  funds  which  were  matched  by 
City  funds  in  the  amount  of  $88,000.  During  this  same  period  the  total  police 
budget  was  some  $6.6  million  dollars ;  therefore,  the  LEAA  dollar  contribution 
to  the  police  effort  in  this  City  was  slightly  more  than  1^^%.  Total  dollar 
receipt  of  LEAA  funds  during  this  period  was  some  $195,000  while  the  total 
criminal  justice  expenditure  was  some  $10.7  million  resulting  in  a  total  LEAA 
contribution  of  slightly  more  than  1%%. 

While  I  am  an  advocate  of  the  Congressional  objectives  guiding  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA),  I  am  concerned  that  sound 
principles  of  public  administration  are  not  being  fully  utilized.  Historically, 
certain  grants-in-aid  have  focused  upon  the  major  cities  often  to  the  derogation 
of  smaller  cities  whose  problems,  in  perspective,  are  equally  as  great;  dollar 
assistance  for  personnel  is  not  favorably  considered  and  yet  personnel  remains 
the  major  solution  to  the  war  on  crime ;  dollar  assistance  for  equipment  is 
obtained,  with  diflSculty,  for  limited  and  sophisticated  types  of  equipment  and 
yet  it  is  the  basic  equipment  that  solves,  in  large  measure,  crime  on  the  street ; 
for  the  smaller  cities  "regionalization"  is  stressed  and,  I  fear,  soon  will  become 
a  mandate  and  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  LEAA  funds  and  yet  cities 
exceeding  a  population  of  100,000  have  a  law  enforcement  problem  so  inordinate 
that  "regionalization"  in  most  police  areas  is  an  intractable  course. 

The  single  most  important  asset  within  law  enforcement  is  the  police  officer. 
Within  the  critical  areas  of  training  and  education,  the  State  and  Federal 
approach  reaches  him.  However,  his  motivation,  his  morale,  and,  indeed,  his  well 
being,  are  barely  reached  under  this  program.  A  major  reinforcement  and 
motivation  to  him  is  another  police  officer  who  must  be  provided  by  the  local 
level ;  construction  of  up-to-date  and  inclusive  police  facilities  motivates  him  but 
must  be  provided  by  the  local  level ;  uniforms  and  responsive  equipment  motivate 
him  but  must  be  provided  by  the  local  level ;  adequate  salary  motivates  him  but 
must  be  provided  by  the  local  level.  In  short,  apperceptive  public  administration 
requires  that  emphasis  must  focus  on  the  basics  as  well  as  the  complex. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  a  vital,  public  administration  need  to  recognize  that 
cities  with  100,000  to  250.000  populations  also  are  "high  crime  urban  areas"  and 
that  they  aLso  have  major  criminal  justice  problems  that  will  not  be  solved 
through  their  limited  capability  to  provide  dollar  resources.  There  is  a  need  not 
only  to  slash  through  the  red  tape  established  at  State  and  Federal  level  but  also 
to  channel  certain  Federal  funds  directly  to  these  cities  where  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  Congress  can  be  met  directly,  swiftly,  and  precisely.  It  is  beyond 
cavil  that  these  cities  are  indeed  willing,  able,  and  manifestly  capable  to  utilize 
these  funds  consistent  with  the  guidance  of  the  Congress. 
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I  am  vitally  concerned  that  any  effort  that  either  neglects  municipalities  of  the 
100,000/250,000  population  range  or  diverts  large  sums  to  other  areas  will  con- 
tinue these  cities  along  the  present  and  unexceptional,  law  enforcement  line.  At 
the  same  time,  this  neglect/diversion  would  be  the  open  sesame  to  reinforce  State 
and  Federal  guidance  towards  law  enforcement  regionalization  of  cities  of  this 
size.  Regionalization  has  its  merits  in  certain  services  and  for  certain  small 
municipalities.  However,  regionalization  is  not  feasible  for  this  City,  and  I  pre- 
sume, for  most  cities  within  the  100,000/250,000  population  range  who  possess  a 
core  city,  formidable  law  enforcement  problems,  and  soaring  crime  rates  and 
crime  indexes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

David  J.  Daly,  Director  of  Public  Safety. 


NN's  Daly  Seeks  Extra  Police  Aid 
(By  Jane  Townsend) 

According  to  Director  of  Public  Safety  David  J.  Daly,  Newport  News  and  other 
cities  of  its  size  should  be  considered  as  high  crime  urban  areas  when  it  comes  to 
receiving  federal  assistance  funds. 

After  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  would 
provide  special  funds  for  crime  control  to  the  top  56  cities  in  the  nation,  Daly 
wrote  the  author  of  the  bill  suggesting  that  the  scope  be  enlarged  to  include 
Newport  News. 

In  the  bill,  Ohio  Rep.  James  V.  Stanton  has  proposed  a  revenue  sharing  plan 
for  cities  of  250,000  or  more  population.  He  said  the  bill  is  an  effort  to  rush  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  funds  to  the  cities  where  they 
are  needed. 

In  his  letter  to  Stanton,  Daly  asked  that  consideration  be  given  to  cities  having 
a  population  between  100,000  and  250,000  as  well  as  those  above  250,000. 

"It  is  within  these  cities  that  crime  indeed  flourishes  and  spreads,"  Daly  said, 
"because  of  the  fiscal  inability  of  the  municipality  to  focus  substantial  dollar 
resources  on  law  enforcement." 

Daly  added  that  Newport  News  has  a  core  city  and  a  high  crime  index  rate  with 
all  the  problems  which  impact  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

The  bill  by  Stanton  and  the  move  by  Daly  are  efforts  to  cut  through  the  red 
tape  involved  in  receiving-  LEAA  funds  from  the  federal  government  via  the  state. 

In  the  more  than  three  years  LEAA  has  been  operating,  more  than  $1.5  billion 
has  been  appropriated  to  the  states  from  the  federal  government.  But  according 
to  Stanton  and  Daly,  the  money  is  not  getting  to  the  high  crime  urban  areas 
where  it  is  most  drastically  needed. 

Since  July,  1969  the  Newport  News  police  division  has  received  some  $116,000 
in  LEAA  funds  matched  by  $88,000  in  city  funds.  Daly  points  out  that  the  con- 
tribution is  only  slightly  more  than  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  $6.5  million 
police  budget  since  that  time. 

The  same  one  and  one-half  percentage  existed  in  the  entire  criminal  justice  ex- 
penditures for  Newport  News,  he  said. 

Daly  says  he  is  concerned  that  sound  principles  of  public  administration  are 
not  being  fully  utilized  in  the  LEAA  program. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Congressman  he  expressed  his  concern  with  the  focus  upon 
major  cities  and  neglect  of  smaller  cities  whose  problems  are  equally  as  great. 

"In  my  judgement,  there  is  a  vital  public  administration  need,"  said  Daly,  "to 
recognize  that  cities  with  100,000  to  250,000  populations  also  are  'high  crime  ur- 
ban areas'  and  that  they  also  have  major  criminal  justice  problems  that  will  not 
be  solved  through  their  limited  capability  to  provide  dollar  resources." 

Money  is  needed,  said  Daly,  in  the  areas  of  personnel.  Motivation,  morale  and 
well-being  of  the  police  officer,  which  he  termed  the  single  most  important  asset 
within  law  enforcement,  are  barely  reached  under  the  current  LEAA  program. 

"Emphasis  must  focus  on  the  basics  as  well  as  the  complex,"  Daly  said  as  he 
mentioned  salaries  which  motivate  the  officer  but  must  be  provided  on  the  local 
level  alone. 

Construction,  says  Daly,  now  must  be  provided  on  the  local  level  as  well  as 
uniforms  and  responsive  equipment  which  motivate  the  police  officer.  Assistance 
for  equipment,  according  to  Daly,  is  obtained  with  difficulty  for  limited  and 
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sophisticated  types  but  it  is  the  basic  equipment  that  solves,  in  large  measure, 
crime  on  the  street. 

Daly  also  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  current  trend  toward  regionaliza- 
tion,  now  a  prominent  part  of  many  LEAA  grants. 

Cities  with  population  exceeding  100,000  have  law  enforcement  problems  so 
inordinate,  he  said,  that  regionalization  is  not  feasible.  He  said  he  feared  the 
trend  soon  might  become  a  mandate  before  money  can  be  obtained. 

Daly  cited  the  need  to  slash  through  red  tape  established  at  state  and  federal 
levels  and  also  to  channel  certain  federal  funds  directly  to  the  cities  where  "the 
intent  of  the  Congress  can  be  met  directly,  swiftly  and  precisely." 


The  Times-Hebau), 
Neivport  News,  Va.,  December  22, 1911. 
Mr.  Sanfokd  Watzman,  Administrative  Assistant 
1107  Longworth  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Watzman  :  Enclosed  is  a  story  clipped  from  the  December  21  issue 
of  The  Times-Herald  concerning  the  Safe  Streets  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
James  V.  Stanton. 

We  appreciate  the  information  sent  by  you  concerning  this  topic.  The  copy  of 
the  statements  made  by  Congressman  Stanton  were  most  informative  and  will 
assist  in  research  for  a  later  story. 
Again,  thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Janie  Townsend,  The  Times-Herald. 


[From  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  WorM-News] 

DiBECT  Grants  Asked  Fob  High  Cbime  Citieb 

(By  Don  Hill) 

Washington. — Charging  that  many  states,  including  Virginia,  are  failing  to 
distribute  funds  available  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  a  freshman  Congressman 
has  proposed  a  system  of  direct  block  grants  to  55  populous  "high  crime"  cities. 

Rep.  James  V.  Stanton,  D.-Ohio,  listed  Norfolk  among  the  proposed  eligible 
cities. 

Stanton's  proposal  has  generated  a  letter  from  David  J.  Daly,  public  safety 
director  for  Newport  News,  suggesting  changes  that  would  make  the  direct  grant 
available  also  to  smaller  cities  with  big  city  crime  problems. 

If  Daly's  suggestions  were  incorporated  in  the  bill — Stanton's  staff  said  they  are 
being  studied — other  Hampton  Roads  cities  might  be  eligible  under  the  proposals. 

Under  the  current  structure,  law  enforcement  assistance  administration 
funds  are  distributed  through  the  states  and  a  series  of  intrastate  regional 
organizations.  They  constitute  part,  Stanton  said,  of  a  new  bureaucratic 
structure. 

At  the  end  of  the  1971  fiscal  year,  Stanton  complained  in  a  house  speech,  21 
states  had  distributed  less  than  half  of  the  1970  funds  from  LEAA. 

Virginia  had  distributed  only  36.9  percent,  he  said.  By  the  same  date,  Stanton 
noted,  ten  states  had  distributed  none  of  the  1971  funds  to  localities.  Virginia  was 
one  of  these. 

Stanton's  proposal,  which  carries  little  clout  because  of  his  junior  status, 
would,  if  passed,  set  up  a  temporary  three-year  program  for  distributing  federal 
block  grants  for  law  enforcement  directly  to  eligible  cities. 

Landmabk,   Washington   Bubeau, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  25, 1972. 
Dear  Mb.  Watzman  :  My  apologies  for  having  taken  so  long,  but  we  just 
happened  to  find  this  article  in  our  books  the  other  day. 

The  article,  which  concerns  the  Safe  Streets  bill  was  printed  in  the  Roanoke 
World-News.  The  same  article  also  appeared  in  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Star. 
Sincerely, 

Christine  Hollis, 
Editorial  Assistant. 


S54: 
GrOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DiSTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 

Washington,  D.C..  January  17,  1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman-  Stantox  :  Please  forgive  the  seemingly  long  delay  in  re- 
plying to  your  letter  of  December  3.  1971.  Frankly  it  was  not  \intil  you  sent  a 
follow-up  letter  on  January  5.  that  we  realized  the  original  letter  had  been  lost 
in  the  Christmas  mails.  I  hope  that  the  delay  will  work  no  hardship  on  your 
important  efforts  to  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration. 

I  should  begin  by  explaining  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  treated  as  a 
"State"  for  the  purposes  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  even  though  we  are  an  incorpo- 
rated municipiility.  As  a  city  we  do  not  have  any  political  subdivisions  within  our 
Iwrders  in  the  sense  that  States  have  cities,  counties,  townships,  etc.  This  has 
meant  in  administering  the  Block  grant  program  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  that  there  is  no  labyrinth  through  which  the  grant 
applicant  must  go  in  order  to  receive  critically  needed  federal  financial 
assistance. 

The  Ofl5ce  of  Criminal  Justice  Plans  and  Analysis  has  also  taken  specific  steps 
to  eliminate  any  and  all  delays  in  getting  LEAA  Block  grant  monies  out  to  the 
grant  recipients.  For  example,  in  Fiscal  Tear  1971  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
awarded  $1.374.CX)0  in  Block  grant  funds  under  the  provisions  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  as  administered  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  By 
June  lo.  1971,  23  subgrants  had  been  awarded  by  this  Office  totalling  the  entire 
§1.374.000  Similarly,  in  Fiscal  Year  1972.  the  District  received  an  Advance  Action 
Grant  of  $607,600  on  September  1.  1971.  On  September  2.  1971.  the  District  had 
awarded  16  grants  totalling  the  entire  $607,600. 

Your  December  3.  letter  asks  that  we  respond  to  several  specific  questions. 
AYhile  the  above  may  partially  answer  those  questions  I  will  now  respond 
directly  to  them. 

(1)  Has  the  District  of  Columbia  been  receiving  an  adequate  share  of  LEAA 
funds?  The  District  of  Columbia  has  received  LEAA  Block  Grant  funds  in  such 
exact  amounts  as  has  been  prescribed  by  Law.  In  addition  the  District  has 
been  fortimate  to  receive  additional  grant  assistance  under  the  discretionary 
grant  program  of  LEAA.  While  these  sources  have  helped  considerably  in  the 
current  efforts  the  District  has  underway  in  combatting  crime,  we  most  cer- 
tainly could  do  a  more  effective  job  if  we  were  given  additional  resources. 

(2)  Is  "red  tape"  delaying  the  funding  of  imix>rtant  projects?  This  question 
has  already  been  answered  earlier.  Since  we  are  both  a  city  and  a  "state"  many 
of  the  problems  other  states  have  in  getting  monies  out  to  the  localities  do  not 
exist  here.  In  addition  we  have  had  little  if  any  problem  with  LEAA  in  delaying 
the  funding  of  any  Block  grant  project. 

(o)  Have  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  improved  our  situation 
so  far?  As  has  been  explained  already  the  very  serious  problems  many  of  the 
other  large  cities  have  experienced  in  receiving  LEAA  grant  assistance,  have  not 
happened  here  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  treated  as  a  "State"  under  the  Safe 
Street  Act. 

As  to  our  comments  on  your  proposed  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1971 
(HR  11S13>,  since  we  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of  benefiting  relatively  the 
same  from  the  existing  LEAA  program  and  from  your  proposed  modifications 
to  the  LEAA  program,  whichever  course  is  selected  by  the  Congress  appears  to 
be  for  the  good  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  resix>nds  fully  to  your  request.  Should  you  have  addi- 
tional questions  either  about  this  letter  or  the  procedures  we  follow  in  the 
District  in  administering  the  LEAA  program  please  feel  free  to  contact  me 
at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours. 

^VrLLIAM  S.  Yax  Dyke.  Acting  Director. 
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International  Association  of  Fiee  Chiefs,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  6, 1971. 
Mr.  San  FORD  Watzman 
Administrative  Assistant  to 
Hon.  James  Watzman 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Watzman  :  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  prompt  reply  to  my  letter. 
I  do  appreciate  this  and  look  forward  to  workinj^  with  you  in  any  way  possible 
to  assist  the  Congressman. 

I  also  appreciate  the  additional  information  you  sent  me  and  I  look  forward 
to  receiving  the  full  information  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  O'Brien,  General  Manager. 


International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.C,  December  17,  1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress, 
1107  Longworth  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  This  is  in  reference  to  your  recent  proposal  on 
loosening  the  guidelines  for  administration  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Association,  meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  on 
December  13-14,  1971,  voted  to  commend  you  for  this  endeavor  and  to  support 
your  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Our  members  will  be  apprised  of  this  action  and  if  this  office  can  assist  in  any 
other  manner,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  O'Brien,  General  Manager. 


International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.C,  March  10, 1972. 
Congressman  James  V.  Stanton, 
1107  Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  Thank  you  for  the  information  on  the  progress 
of  your  bill  concerning  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act. 

I  do  appreciate  it  and  if  I  have  further  information,  I  will  .see  that  you  re- 
ceive it.  I  will  be  watching  closely  during  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  O'Brien,  General  Manager. 


International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.C,  December  3, 1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  I  have  recently  learned  through  Chief  William 
Barry  of  the  Cleveland  Fire  Department  that  you  have  proposed  legislation  which 
would,  in  effect,  rewrite  the  1968  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  According  to 
the  information  that  I  have  received  from  Chief  Barry,  the  intent  would  be  to 
liberalize  the  guidelines  under  which  LEAA  is  administered  and  possibly  permit 
fire  departments  to  participate  as  a  result.  I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  would  send 
me  a  copy  of  this  bill  which  I  cannot  identify  by  number,  as  this  As.sociation  is 
definitely  interested  in  this  area. 

Perhaps,  we  may  be  able  to  assist  in  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  O'Brien,  General  Manager. 
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Lawtebs'  Committee  fob  Civil  Rights  Undem  Law, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  21, 1971. 
Mr.  John  Vabgo, 

Legislative  Aide,  Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 

Deab  John  :  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  slow  in  responding  to  your  inquiry  of  Novem- 
ber 19. 

I  read  Congressman  Stanton's  statement  and  bill  with  interest  and  have  a  few 
general  observations.  If  you  find  them  of  interest,  perhaps  we  could  talk  further. 

I  think  the  automatic  pass-through  of  planning  funds  to  urban  centers  is  an 
excellent  one.  We  recommend  such  an  arrangement  in  "Law  and  Disorder  II," 
and  all  we  got  was  the  1970  amendment  allowing  the  use  of  action  funds  to  sup- 
port criminal  justice  coordinating  councils  in  certain  cities,  plus  a  general  state- 
ment that  the  states  should  give  consideration  to  the  planning  needs  of  cities. 

I  also  think  the  requirement  that  a  criminal  justice  coordinating  council — or 
urban  planning  council — must  be  established  before  the  city  can  get  its  bloc  grant 
from  the  state  is  sound.  Generally,  I  approve  of  bloc  grants  to  the  cities,  (why 
have  them  develop  plans  if  their  plans  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously)  but  with  a 
major  modification.  I  do  not  think  the  money  should  be  handed  out  automatically. 
That  is  just  what  the  Justice  Department  does  in  regard  to  the  states ;  as  a 
result  we  have  50  different  crime  programs.  I  think  the  bloc  grant  should  be 
made  to  the  cities  conditional  upon  the  cities'  submission  of  and  the  state's  ap- 
proval of  a  comprehensive,  highly  specific  city-wide  plan.  I  disagree  vnth  the 
point  of  view  that  the  cities  know  how  to  spend  the  money.  They  don't  know 
any  more  than  the  states  or  the  feds.  They  should,  therefore,  be  forced  to  consult 
with  state  staff,  to  do  their  own  research,  and  to  come  up  with  a  sensible  plan 
that  meets  certain  broad  state  (and/or  federal  standards).  Once  they're  done 
then  the  money  can  flow  freely,  minus  the  project-by-project  red  tape  that  now 
characterizes  the  program. 

I  have  similar  reservations  concerning  the  three-year  emergency  program.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  simply  hand  out  big  hunks  of  federal  discretionary 
funds  without  first  establishing  coherent  goals,  evaluation  mechanisms,  etc.  One 
thing  we've  learned  from  the  first  few  years  of  the  LEAA  program  is  that  money 
alone  is  not  enough.  The  Justice  Department  is  showing  some  willingness  to  use 
discretionary  funds  for  special  impact  programs.  You  should  probably  build 
on  that  interest  and  impose  conditions — for  example,  that  the  special  impact  pro- 
grams must  focus  on  big  cities  and  that  they  must  deal  primarily  with  street 
crime. 

There  is  one  final  question  I  would  like  to  raise :  do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  base 
the  allocation  of  funds  on  crime  rates  without  doing  something  to  insure  the 
integrity  and  accuracy  of  these  rates?  When  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  decided  to 
allocate  its  funds  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  which  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  crime 
rates,  the  rates  for  Philadelphia  increased  25%. 

I  hope  the  above  is  useful. 
Sincerely, 

Sabah  C.  Cabey,  Assistant  Director. 


U.S.    CONFEBENCE     OF    MAYOES, 

Washington,  B.C.,  November  19,  1971. 
Hon.  James  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Jim  :  I've  just  read  the  materials  you  submitted  for  the  Record,  includ- 
ing your  "Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1971". 

Congratulations!  You  are  to  be  commended  for  the  excellent  documentation 
you  presented  on  the  current  problems  local  law  enforcement  programs  are 
facing.  I  am  delighted  that  you  were  able  to  use  some  of  the  Conference  of 
Mayor's  material. 

I  hope  that  your  office  and  ours  will  be  in  close  touch  on  this  matter  so  that 
the  necessary  legislative  changes  can  be  made. 

Thanks  for  your  efforts  on  our  behalf. 
Sincerely, 

John  Guntheb,  Executive  Birector. 
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U.S.    CONFEBENCE     OF    MaYOBS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  21, 1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Jim  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  interest  in  involving  us  in  the  up- 
coming Emergency  Criminal  Control  Act  hearings  in  the  spring. 

A  lunch  has  been  arranged  with  Whitey  and  Don  Slater,  our  new  Congres- 
sional Relations  Director,  to  discuss  strategy. 
Thank  you  again  for  thinking  of  us. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Guntheb,  Executive  Director. 


U.S.  Conference  of  Ma  yobs, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  14, 1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim  :  Thanks  for  your  letter  of  January  24th  asking  the  opinion  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  on  H.R.  11813,  the  Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1971.  I  am  pleased  to  give  you  our  comments  on  behalf  of  the  Conference  and 
Mayor  Maier,  whose  opinion  you  have  also  sought. 

As  your  legislation  so  clearly  recognizes,  the  cities  will  need  faster,  less  en- 
cumbered access  to  LEAA  funds  if  the  worthy  purposes  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
are  to  be  carried  out.  The  funds  must  also  be  freed  from  existing  categoriza- 
tions if  they  are  to  be  directed  to  truly  high  priority  needs. 

Therefore,  we  support  the  objective  of  your  bill  to  enable  more  effective  local 
action  with  LEAA  funds. 

Despite  our  overall  support  for  the  objectives  of  your  bill  there  are  a  few 
points  we  feel  will  need  to  be  altered  so  that  it  will  accomplish  the  objectives 
which  we  all  seek.  - 

The  Conference  is  in  whole-hearted  agreement  with  your  objective  oi  splitting 
up  the  existing  unnatural  multi-county  planning  units  into  which  many  cities 
are  forced.  However,  we  question  whether  forcing  cities  and  their  counties  to- 
gether is  the  best  administrative  plan  in  all  cases.  Although  in  many  cases  this 
will  provide  greater  efficiency,  other  cities  and  counties  would,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  find  it  impossible  to  develop  a  workable  joint  planning  arrangement. 

Also  with  regard  to  the  city-county  regional  planning  units,  we  feel  it  is  un- 
wise to  have  funds  allocated  directly  to  anything  except  local  units  of  general 
government.  To  be  truly  responsible  to  the  voters  only  general  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment should  be  given  funds. 

If  big  cities  are  to  staff  their  planning  units  adequately,  more  money  must  be 
made  available  for  planning  than  is  presently  authorized  by  the  Act.  As  an  al- 
ternative, cities  could  be  allowed  to  use  block  action  monies  for  planning 
purposes. 

Finally,  we  would  request  that  you  give  careful  consideration  to  making  funds 
directly  available  to  more  than  the  56  cities  cited  in  your  bill.  For  example,  you 
might  consider  making  planning  monies  available  to  smaller  cities  and  then  make 
direct  allocation  of  action  funds  to  them,  depending  on  successful  utilization  of 
the  planning  funds. 

The  minor  difficulties  with  the  bill  will  certainly  lend  themselves  to  n^otia- 
tions.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  take  action  next  year  on  legislation 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  Thank  you  for  your  efforts 
towards  that  end. 
Sincerely, 

John  Guntheb,  Executive  Director. 


National  Association  of  Counties, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  14, 1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  recent  letters  request- 
ing the  views  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties  with  respect  to  H.R.  11813, 
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the   Emergency   Crime   Control   Act   of   1972   which   you  have   introduced   in 
Congress. 

Although  NACo  shares  your  concern  for  meeting  the  needs  of  "high  crime 
areas,"  we  do  not  favor  the  remedy  proposed  in  H.R.  11813.  In  our  judgment, 
direct  grants  to  cities  and/or  counties  which  by-pass  state  and  regional  planning 
agencies  would  discourage  a  coordinated  regional  approach  to  crime  control  and 
prevention.  Many  of  the  problems  outlined  in  your  letters,  we  believe,  can  be 
remedied  through  improved  administrative  arrangements  between  the  states  and 
the  Federal  Government  and  between  the  states  and  their  political  subdivisions. 

NACo  has  recently  expressed  its  concern  with  the  Administration's  "High  Im- 
pact Crime  Program"  which  awarded  some  $160  million  to  eight  cities.  This  Pro- 
gram in  by-passing  the  state  and  regional  coordinating  agencies  effectively 
prevents  the  element  of  planning  which  is  so  necessary  to  formulating  and  imple- 
menting effective  crime  control  and  prevention  programs.  These  direct  grants  to 
cities  are  focusing  primarily  on  law  enforcement  activities  within  cities  with 
little  regard  for  the  other  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system — courts  and 
corrections — the  vast  majority  of  which  are  administered  by  counties. 

In  addition,  recent  crime  statistics  have  uncovered  the  fact  that  crime  in  the 
suburbs  is  rapidly  on  the  rise.  Since  these  suburban  areas  are  mainly  counties, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  designating  coimties  as  high  impact  areas. 

These  problems,  we  believe,  could  have  been  eliminated  were  the  state  and 
regional  planning  agencies  given  a  role  in  their  planning  and  development. 

We  trust  that  these  comments  will  be  of  use  to  you. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Murphy, 
Legislative  Representative. 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 
Seattle,  WasJi.,  March  31, 1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington:,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton:  This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  request  of 
March  2,  1972,  for  the  City's  views  on  your  proposed  Emergency  Crime  Control 
Act. 

Generally  we  support  the  objectives  which  you  seek  through  your  bill.  The  twin 
objectives  of  more  support  for  high  crime  areas  and  increased  local  flexibility  in 
the  allocation  of  resources  to  reduce  crime  are  shared  by  this  City  administration. 

We  do  have  some  reservations  about  the  specific  methods  that  you  propose  for 
implementing  these  objectives.  In  particular,  we  find  unsatisfactory  the  role 
envisioned  for  the  Urban  Law  Enforcement  Council.  We  do  not  consider  it  ap- 
propriate for  such  an  appointed  council  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  block  grant 
funds  and  the  decision-maker  on  its  allocation. 

Hopefully,  under  the  President's  revenue  sharing  bills,  which  this  bill  follows 
in  philosophy,  resources  will  come  to  cities  to  be  allocated  through  the  same 
process  that  local  resources  are  allocated.  The  continued  establishment  of  new 
parallel  structures  to  exercise  major  budgetary  powers  contributes  to  the  frag- 
mentation of  planning  and  action  at  the  local  level.  It  also  places  more  power  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  responsible  to  no  one.  This  is  currently  one  of  the 
problems  with  the  allocation  process  in  this  state.  The  committee  which  allocates 
the  money  is  composed  of  people  who  speak  for  themselves  and  are  responsible  in 
only  a  superficial  manner  to  the  Governor. 

Seattle  and  King  County  have  jointly  formed  a  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating 
Council  similar  to  the  Urban  Law  Enforcement  Council,  but  it  has  no  decision- 
making role.  The  Council  serves  as  a  discussion  form  for  interagency  problems 
and  a  review  body  for  the  City  and  County  criminal  justice  plans. 

The  City  and  County  each  have  law  and  justice  planning  staffs  reporting  to 
their  respective  executives.  They  develop  their  overall  criminal  justice  plans  for 
each  jurisdiction  and  assure  through  considerable  joint  efforts  that  the  plans  are 
fully  coordinated.  The  Coordinating  Council  review  provides  a  means  of  testing 
whether  they  are  fully  coordinated.  The  executives  and  councils  of  the  two  juris- 
dictions must  approve  the  plan  for  their  area. 

For  us,  this  method  of  planning  and  city-county  coordination  has  several  ad- 
vantages over  the  method  proposed  in  your  bill. 
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First,  the  separation  of  the  City  and  County  planning  staffs  permits  those 
staffs  to  be  integral  parts  of  the  City  or  County  governments'  planning  and 
policy-making  processes.  (We  assume  that  under  your  bill  there  would  probably 
be  one  staff  under  the  council.)  If  these  staffs  are  combined  and  report  to  a 
council  which  is  neither  city  nor  county,  they  will  be  somewhat  isolated  from 
both. 

The  ability  of  the  planning  unit  to  achieve  any  significant  change  in  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  will  depend  in  large  part  on  the  confidence  the  responsible 
chief  executive  has  in  the  planners  and  the  support  he  is  willing  to  give  them. 
As  a  practical  matter,  that  support  for  access  to  information,  for  use  of  certain 
analytical  methodologies,  and  for  policy  or  program  changes  will  more  likely 
come  from  an  executive  to  his  own  staff.  Many  of  the  opportunities  for  change 
also  come  up  in  the  course  of  considering  policy  issues  not  brought  up  by  a 
systematic  planning  process ;  e.g.  crises,  response  to  complaints,  etc.  If  the  execu- 
tive has  his  own  planning  staff  to  turn  to  in  these  circumstances,  the  planning 
work  and  skills  can  be  brought  to  bear  at  a  very  important  time.  A  separate  staff 
not  involved  in  the  City's  continuous  policy-making  process  will  lose  the  chance 
to  impact  these  opportunities. 

Second,  the  scope  of  planning  by  an  executive's  staff  will  go  beyond  planning 
for  the  utilization  of  grant  funds,  while  a  council  staff  will  probably  be  limited 
to  grant-oriented  activity.  AVhen  substantial  money  is  available  for  program  im- 
provements the  tendency  is  for  planning  to  focus  on  development  of  projects  to 
spend  that  money.  Grants  for  projects  are  only  one  of  several  tools  for  improving 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  reducing  crime.  Policy  changes,  administrative 
changes,  city  or  county  budget  changes,  process  changes  are  all  additional,  and 
often  more  important  tools  for  change.  This  is  not  to  demean  the  value  of  the 
LEAA  grant  program.  It  is  only  to  say  that  there  is  real  danger  in  the  planning 
and  becoming  grant  oriented,  rather  than  improvement  oriented  and  then  using 
the  best  tools,  grant  or  otherwise,  to  realize  these  changes.  A  planning  process 
which  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  planning-policy-making  process  of  government, 
but  rather  is  wholly  the  creature  of  the  grant  system  would  have  great  diflSculty 
increasing  the  breadth  of  planning  actions  beyond  grantsmanship. 

These  points  are  not  abstract  ones.  Seattle  began  its  involvement  in  the  LEAA 
process  with  one  regional  staff,  not  directly  integrated  into  the  City's  processes. 
This  approach  proved  to  be  much  less  effective  than  was  desired.  The  current 
approach  of  two  staffs  with  a  joint  advisory  council  at  this  point  appears  to  be 
much  more  productive. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  flexibility  be  provided  in  your  bill  to  permit 
various  local  arrangements  for  planning,  city-county  cooperation,  and  budgetary 
allocations.  In  our  city,  we  would  prefer  to  keep  our  existing  arrangement  with 
separate  city  and  county  planning  staffs.  Our  staffs  work  together  on  interrelated 
aspects  of  the  system  and  the  coordinating  council  review,  but  not  a  veto,  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  illuminate  any  inadequacies  in  the  coordination  of  the 
planning.  The  allocation  of  dollars  could  be  handled  one  of  two  ways.  The  share 
of  state  funds  allocated  for  the  entire  county  could  be  divided  between  the  city 
and  county  in  proportion  to  the  local  tax  dollars  spent  by  each  unit  on  criminal 
justice  agencies.  Or  the  division  could  be  based  upon  an  agreement  between  the 
city  and  county  as  to  the  allocation  that  would  most  effectively  implement  the 
plans  developed.  The  two  executives  and  legislative  units  would  then  be  deter- 
mining the  relative  priorities  of  the  improvements  proposed  in  the  plans. 

The  legislation  could  provide  that  the  allocation  for  the  county  would  be  di- 
vided between  the  city  and  county  based  on  an  agreement  between  the  two  units 
on  the  implementation  of  criminal  justice  plans  and  in  the  absence  of  such  agree- 
ment would  be  divided  in  the  ration  of  local  tax  dollars  expended  by  their  respec- 
tive criminal  justice  agencies. 

The  required  role  for  an  Urban  Law  Enforcement  Council  should  only  be  that 
it  receives  and  has  an  opportmiity  to  comment  on  the  city  and  county  plans,  if 
they  are  separate,  primarily  to  identify  any  inadequacies  in  coordination.  If  the 
city  and  county  wish  to  expand  the  role  of  such  a  council  as  has  apparently  been 
the  case  in  Ohio,  they  should  be  free  to  do  so. 

The  only  other  observation  on  the  bill  is  that  the  allocation  between  planning 
and  action  funds  seems  an  inappropriate  one  for  Congress  to  make.  Currently  the 
amount  allocated  by  LEAA  to  Washington  for  planning  is  inadequate  to  assure 
effective  use  of  the  action  dollars.  We  would  strongly  urge  that  the  local  units 
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of  government  have  the  authorization  to  use  part  of  the  action  funds  for  planning 
purposes  if  that  is  a  local  priority. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wes  Uhlman, 

May(yr. 


City  of  Milwaukee, 
Department  of  Intergovernmental  Fiscal  Liaison, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  11, 1911. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 

House  of  Representatives,  Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Stanton  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  requesting  our 
comments  on  HR  11813,  the  "Emergency  Crime  Control  Act  of  1971." 

We  find  the  legislation  proposed  by  yourself  and  Representative  Seiberling 
most  laudatory  since  it  recognizes  that  basic  changes  in  the  manner  of  providing 
federal  assistance  for  law  enforcement  purposes  are  necessary.  Congress  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  present  functioning  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  if  it  really  desires  to  see  significant  progress  in  crime  prevention 
and  control. 

Your  able  documentation  of  the  bureaucratic  red  taiie  involved  in  obtaining 
Safe  Streets  funds  and  the  amount  of  funds  not  committed  by  state  governments 
as  of  July  31,  1971,  certainly  raises  questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  law 
enforcement  assistance  program. 

Even  here  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  Safe  Streets  program  has  been  operating 
fairly  efl5ciently,  40%  of  the  1971  block  action  funds  still  remained  uncommitted 
as  of  November  30, 1971. 

The  states  contend  that  this  situation  is  a  result  of  insufficient  response  from 
local  governments.  The  argument  goes  that  "if  local  governments  don't  generate 
the  projects,  we  can't  distribute  the  funds."  The  missing  factor  in  this  argument 
is  the  point  that  local  projects  must  respond  to  the  priorities  and  requirements 
established  in  the  state  plan.  In  Wisconsin,  as  in  most  other  states,  the  state 
criminal  justice  improvement  plan  does  not  recognize  differing  needs  and  levels 
of  needs  among  local  governments,  but  instead  attempts  to  establish  minimum 
statewide  needs  and  structure  priorities  statewide.  The  state  plan  is  not  a  co- 
ordinated presentation  of  regional  or  local  plans,  but  an  enunciation  of  what  the 
state  planning  agency  believes  is  good  for  all  local  governments. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  you  have  addressed  yourself  to  this  fault  within  the 
Safe  Streets  program  and  have,  therefore,  proposed  that  both  planning  and 
action  funds  be  awarded  to  high  crime  areas  on  a  formula  block  grant  basis.  This 
will  indeed  speed  the  flow  of  funds  and  facilitate  local  planning  efforts. 

However,  funds  "passed  through"  to  the  high  crime  urban  areas  should  still 
be  distributed  to  units  of  general  local  government  as  in  the  existing  legislation. 
If  federal  funds  are  channeled  to  specially  created  agencies,  such  as  the  "Urban 
Law  Enforcement  Councils,"  one  runs  the  risk  that  such  federal  funds  are  not 
coordinated  with  local  funds  for  the  same  purpose. 

For  instance,  the  City  of  Milwaukee  has  spent  $74  million  on  police  services 
from  1969-1971,  while  receiving  only  $557,000  in  federal  action  funds.  Even 
including  the  funds  going  to  private  agencies.  Milwaukee  residents  only  bene- 
fited from  $2.1  million  in  action  monies  over  this  period.  Needless  to  say.  if  Safe 
Streets  funds  are  to  have  any  impact  at  all  they  must  be  coordinated  with  the 
bulk  of  local  law  enforcement  activity — as  carried  on  with  local  tax  funds. 

In  addition,  by  focusing  planning  and  action  control  in  units  of  general  local 
government,  the  local  elected  ofiicial,  the  individual  most  directly  accountable 
and  responsible  for  criminal  justice  improvement,  remains  involved  in  the  allo- 
cation of  additional  resources  within  the  community. 

We  would  also  reconunend  that  an  extension  of  the  logic  involved  in  separate 
funding  for  high  crime  areas  be  applied  to  the  funding  of  cities  and  counties. 
In  other  words,  flexibility  should  be  maintained  to  fund  cities  separate  from 
their  counties  in  order  to  allow  for  differing  needs  between  major  cities  and  their 
county  areas. 

Finally,  there  is  one  other  matter  which  we  would  direct  your  attention  to  in 
your  efforts  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  Safe  Streets  pro- 
gram and  effectuate  "a  system  of  revenue  sharing  targeted  on  crime  control." 
Simply  stated,  the  concept  that  all  projects  undertaken  with  Safe  Streets  funds 
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must  be  new,  innovative,  or  expansion  oriented  has  precluded  many  cities  like 
Milwaukee  from  greater  participation  in  the  program. 

For  example,  this  policy  does  not  recognize  the  already  high  law  enforcement 
expenditure  and  level  of  law  enforcement  services  existing  in  Milwaukee.  It  does 
nothing  to  assist  areas  which  have  achieved  outstanding  performances  in  the  law 
enforcement  area  with  their  own  resources,  and  in  fact,  rewards  those  areas 
which  have  exhibited  very  little  past  effort.  Selective  or  complete  removal  of  the 
non-supplanting  clause  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  adjunct  to  accomplishing 
your  stated  goals. 

One  suggestion  would  be  to  suspend  the  non-supplanting  clause  when  a  local 
government's  per  capita  revenue  effort  for  law  enforcement  purposes  exceeded 
the  national  average  per  capita  revenue  effort. 

In  response  to  the  specific  questions  you  raise  : 

(1)  Has  Milwaukee  been  receiving  an  adequate  share  of  LEAA  funds? 

This  is  very  difficult  to  answer  because  so  much  depends  on  one's  definition  of 
"adequate,"  but  perhaps  a  few  statistics  will  allow  you  to  draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

The  percentage  of  block  action  "pass  through"  funds  received  by  Milwaukee 
(inclusive  of  private  agency  projects)  has  dropped  from  37%  in  1869,  to  24% 
in  1970,  to  23%  in  1971. 

In  1970,  the  City  of  Milwaukee  had  16.2%  of  the  state  population,  and  30.2% 
of  the  state's  crime. 

In  1969,  the  City  of  Milwaukee  had  36.5%  of  all  major  violent  crimes  commit- 
ted in  the  state. 

(2)  Has  red  tape  delayed  the  funding  of  important  projects? 

Outside  of  the  discretionary  program,  Milwaukee  projects  have  not  met  with 
undue  delay  in  the  block  action  program.  We  have,  however,  observed  a  trend 
toward  lengthier  state  planning  agency  staff  review  of  projects,  but  hope  that 
this  is  not  deliberate  and  is  simply  a  result  of  staff  turnover. 

(3)  Have  the  1970  amendments  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  with  respect  to  assuring 
large  cities  an  adequate  share  of  funding,  improved  Milwaukee's  situation? 

Not  in  our  estimation.  LEAA  implementing  guidelines  have  been  so  late  in  com- 
ing that  little  impact  could  be  made.  Secondly,  the  proposed  guidelines  allow  the 
SPA  to  count  "assistance  from  all  sources"  as  long  as  the  benefits  apply  to  area 
residents,  even  to  the  etxent  of  including  grants  to  "locally  based  state  offices" 
in  the  calculation.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  language  is  so  open-ended  that  it  allows 
the  state  to  include  anything  it  wants  for  calculation  purposes  and  thereby  ren- 
ders the  stipulation  meaningless. 

Hopefully,  these  comments  are  both  informative  and  useful  to  you.  Once  again, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  our  view  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  functioning  and  to  respond  to  your  proposed  legislation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  W.  Glaman, 
Assistant  Director  and  Federal  Aids  Coordinator. 


[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan.  16,  1972] 
City  Official  Raps  Nixon  Urban  Crime  Program 

Washington,  D.C. — A  Milwaukee  official  Saturday  criticized  President  Nixon's 
program  for  fighting  urban  crime  and  said  it  had  done  little  for  Milwaukee. 

Congress  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  present  functioning  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  if  it  really  desires  to  see  significant  progress  in  crime 
prevention  and  control,"  declared  Richard  W.  Glaman,  assistant  director  of  Mil- 
waukee's Department  of  Intergovernmental  Fiscal  Liaison.  The  city  agency 
lobbies  for  state  and  federal  money  for  Milwaukee. 

Glaman's  criticism,  contained  in  a  letter  to  Rep.  James  V.  Stanton  (D-Ohio), 
came  two  days  after  the  Nixon  administration  announced  a  new  campaign  against 
urban  street  crime. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA),  headed  by  former 
Wisconsin  State  Sen.  Jerris  Leonard,  announced  grants  of  $20  million  each  over 
two  years  to  eight  cities  with  the  hope  that  street  crime  can  be  reduced  5% 
by  1974. 

However,  Leonard  said  that  Milwaukee  could  not  expect  to  be  included  in  the 
special  program  this  year  because  it  did  not  have  enough  street  crime  to  qualify. 
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Besides  the  eight,  10  other  cities  will  be  named  for  special  grants  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Glaman  told  Stanton  that  Milwaukee  had  spent  $74  million  on  police  services 
from  1969  to  1971  but  had  received  only  $557,000  in  LEAA  action  funds. 

"Even  including  the  fimds  going  to  private  agencies,  Milwaukee  residents 
only  benefited  from  $2.1  million  in  action  monies  over  this  period,"  Glaman 
said. 

Glaman  also  complained  that  Milwaukee  was  penalized  by  LEAA  because  of 
its  high  standards  and  expenditures  for  law  enforcement  in  the  past. 

"It  (present  LEAA  policy)  does  nothing  to  assist  areas  which  have  achieved 
outstanding  performances  in  the  law  enforcement  area  with  their  own  re- 
sources, and  in  fact,  rewards  those  areas  which  have  exhibited  very  little  past 
effort,"  he  said. 

LEAA  has  been  criticized  severely  by  several  groups  for  not  paying  enough 
attention  to  urban  crime.  It  has  a  budget  of  almost  $700  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Of  its  total  grants,  85%  are  given  to  states  and  most  of  the  money 
is  for  distribution  to  local  governments. 

Glaman  said  that  as  of  Nov.  30,  40%  of  the  money  granted  to  Wisconsin  for 
the  fiscal  year  that  ended  last  June  30  had  not  been  committed. 

Stanton  has  been  particularly  critical  of  the  large  amount  of  uncommitted 
money.  He  said  a  General  Accounting  Oflice  investigation  indicated  that  as  of 
last  June  30,  92%  of  the  fiscal  1971  money  had  not  been  distributed  by  the 
states. 

"Despite  our  willingness  to  give  this  agency  all  the  financial  support  it  asks 
for,  its  program  has  not  worked,"  Stanton  declared.  "We  know  this  because 
the  crime  rate  and  crime  totals  around  the  country  keep  rising,  with  crimes  of 
violence  setting  the  pace." 

Stanton  has  proposed  a  bill  that  would  provide  more  than  $1  billion  over  three 
years  to  the  56  urban  areas  with  populations  over  250,000.  It  would  give  each 
area  $5  per  resident  for  each  of  the  three  years. 

Milwaukee's  area  is  defined  as  the  entire  county,  so  it  would  get  over  $5,- 
500,000  a  year  under  Stanton's  legislation.  Glaman  enthusiastically  supported 
the  bill. 

One  of  about  20  co-sponsors  of  the  legislation  is  Rep.  Les  Aspin,  a  Racine 
Democrat. 

KELLY    AGREES    IN    PACT 

Walter  F.  Kelly,  executive  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Council  on  Criminal 
Justice,  said  Saturday  that  he  thought  some  of  Glaman's  criticisms  were  di- 
rected to  the  High  Impact  Anti-Crime  program  announced  last  Thursday,  in 
which  Milwaukee  will  not  share. 

"I  was  sorry  to  see  that  Milwaukee  was  not  sharing  in  those  funds ;  I  would 
like  to  see  the  city  share  in  those  funds,  and  the  state  council  would  like  that," 
Kelly  said.  "To  that  extent,  I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Glaman." 

Kelly,  contacted  at  his  Milwaukee  home,  said  he  wanted  to  study  Glaman's 
comments  and  the  council's  records  before  commenting  specifically  on  the  figures 
cited  by  the  city  official,  but  he  said  he  would  "have  some  questions  about 
them." 

Kelly  has  said  that  Milwaukee  has  received  millions  of  dollars  under  the 
federal  Safe  Streets  Act  in  the  last  several  years.  He  has  said  that  Milwaukee 
would  receive  about  20%  of  the  $10  million  in  LEAA  action  funds  allotted  to 
Wisconsin  this  year. 

With  reference  to  the  amount  of  money  committed  to  the  state,  Kelly  said: 
"My  impression  is  that  we've  been  moving  funds  very  fast,  and,  in  fact,  at  our 
last  executive  committee  meeting,  some  thought  was  given  to  slowing  down  the 
flow  of  money." 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  14,  1972] 

Agnew  and  Mitchell  Surprise  Eight  Mayors  With  $160  Million  Program 

TO   Fight   Crime 

WASHINGTON — The  Nixon  administration,  its  eye  on  the  fall  election,  trotted 
out  its  sternest  "law  and  order"  symbols  to  launch  an  eight-city  campaign  against 
.street  crime  and  burglaries. 
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Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  introduced  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew,  who 
announced  the  $160  million  program  at  a  news  conference.  Then,  both  apostles  of 
the  "law  and  order"  doctrine  departed  quickly,  leaving  the  chore  of  answering 
questions  to  others. 

The  political  nature  of  the  announcement  was  dramatized  by  the  surprise  of 
the  recipients :  The  mayors  of  Newark,  N.J.,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  Dal- 
las, Denver,  St.  I^uis,  and  Portland,  Ore.  Seated  at  the  dais,  each  mayor  com- 
mended the  Nixon  administration  for  its  action,  but  confessed  that  he  hadn't  any 
specific  program  ready  in  which  to  invest  the  newly  awarded  money.  Each  mayor 
expressed  total  surprise  at  the  announcement. 

Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson  of  Newark  was  typical.  "We  can  use  the  money,"  he  told 
reporters,  but  he  couldn't  offer  any  details.  Mayor  Gibson  said  he  received  a  tele- 
gram Tuesday  directing  him  to  be  in  Washington  yesterday  for  the  announce- 
ment. 

The  new  program,  called  the  High  Impact  Anti-Crime  program,  is  designed  to 
reduce  street  crimes  and  burglaries  by  20%  in  each  of  the  eight  cities  over  the 
next  five  years.  These  have  been  the  fastest-rising  types  of  urban  crimes. 

Vice  President  Agnew  said  the  choice  of  the  eight  cities,  selected  both  because 
they  are  medium-size  and  have  high  crime  rates,  was  a  "beginning."  He  said  the 
program  will  be  expanded  to  as  many  as  10  other  cities  soon,  and  added :  "Ulti- 
mately, we  hope  it  will  be  in  operation  in  virtually  every  city  in  the  nation  with 
a  significant  crime  problem." 

During  the  next  24  months,  each  of  the  chosen  eight  cities  will  be  allocated  up 
to  $20  million  in  special  impact  funds,  mostly  from  the  Justice  Department's 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  to  beef  up  and  improve  their  law 
enforcement  efforts. 

Though  details  will  vary  from  city  to  city,  Mr.  Agnew  outlined  these  broad 
program  goals : 

— An  across-the-board  attack  on  street  crimes  (robbery,  mugging,  assault,  rape) 
and  burglaries,  the  types  of  crimes  that  are  most  prevalent  and  most  feared. 

— Involvement  of  every  portion  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  each  city,  and 
the  community-at-large  as  well. 

— The  reduction  of  street  crimes  and  burglaries  by  5%  in  two  years  and  as 
much  as  20%  in  five  years  in  each  of  the  cities. 

— A  public-education  program  to  inform  citizens  on  how  they  can  better  protect 
themselves  and  their  property,  including  new  research  into  effective  systems  of 
locks  and  alarms. 

— Enhanced  anticrime  patrols  by  police,  which  could  include  more  policemen, 
plus  better  equipment,  tactics  and  training. 

— Increased  stress  on  apprehension  of  offenders ;  new  equipment  might  include 
helicopters  and  improved  radio  systems  to  get  police  to  the  crime  scene  faster. 

— Special  programs  to  prosecute  street  crime  and  burglary  offenders,  meaning 
both  more  effective  and  larger  staffs  of  prosecutors  and  special  court  dockets 
for  these  offenses. 

— Special  projects  in  each  city  to  attempt  to  rehabilitate  street  crime  and 
burglary  offenders  and  prevent  them  from  returning  to  lives  of  crime. 


congkess  of  the  united  states, 

House  of  Repbesentatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  10, 1972. 
Mr.  Jerris  Lbx)nabd, 

Administrate-,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  As  you  probably  know,  I  have  been  in  contact  with  mayors 
and  other  public  oflScials  in  the  56  largest  cities,  with  respect  to  my  Emergency 
Crime  Control  Act  (HR  11813).  I  have  been  seeking  their  comments  on  the 
legislation,  in  anticipation  of  the  public  hearings  ordered  by  the  Hon.  Emanuel 
Celler,  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

While  the  majority  of  the  cities  have  responded,  sending  me  material  which 
has  proved  very  helpful,  I  am  disturbed  to  find — and  I  am  certain  you  will  share 
this  feeling — that  oflicials  in  some  cities  have  not  replied  because  they  say— or 
intimate — that  they  fear  retribution  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration and/or  the  State  Planning  Agencies. 
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One  official  I  spoke  to  yesterday  was  quite  candid  about  this.  He  telephoned 
me  to  apologize  for  not  having  replied  to  my  survey  letter.  He  explained  he 
could  not  "go  on  record"  because  to  do  so  might  damage  his  relationship  with 
your  agency  and  with  his  state  agency  as  a  result  of  which  his  city  could  lose 
some  sorely  needed  crimeflghting  funds.  But  he  urged  me  to  press  forward  with 
my  legislation,  assuring  me,  as  he  put  it,  that  it  is  "100%  on  target."  Then,  on  a 
confidential  basis  he  told  me  about  some  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  Safe  Streets 
program,  as  administered  by  your  agency  and  state  authorities. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  details  because  to  do  so  would  unavoidably  identify 
the  city  in  question.  However,  the  information  is  worth  having  for  purposes  of 
my  own  eludication,  even  though  I  am,  of  course,  distressed  that  the  city  official 
should  feel  so  inhibited  about  publicly  discussing  the  situation.  I  can  only  say 
that  this  city  clearly  is  not  getting  sufficient  funding  from  the  Safe  Streets  pro- 
gram, and  even  the  funds  allocated  to  it  are  not  reaching  the  city  speedily  be- 
cause of  an  incredible  amount  of  red  tape. 

I  would  like  to  cite  another  example.  An  official  in  another  large  city  advised 
my  office  that  he  could  not  answer  the  survey  letter  because  he  feared  that 
this  might  jeopardize  the  possibility  of  his  city  being  selected  as  one  of  the  eight 
"Special  Impact"  grantees.  Since  that  time  his  city  wa^  selected,  but  the  official 
still  is  dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  grant  was  handled.  He  too  will  not  "go  on 
record"  out  of  fear  of  retaliation. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Leonard,  my  legislation  assures  large  cities  that  they  will 
automatically  receive  Safe  Streets  funds  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  amount  could 
not  be  changed  by  your  agency  or  state  officials.  The  amount  would  be  based 
on  the  city's  population  and  crime  rate.  This  would  be  clearly  stated  in  the 
law,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  politics  interfering  with  the  program,  since 
your  agency  would  be  relieved  of  a  great  deal  of  the  discretion  it  now  has — 
and  so  would  the  state  capitals. 

Whatever  you  think  about  the  merits  of  my  legislation,  I  am  certain  you  believe 
that  (1)  a  free  exchange  of  opinions  is  healthy,  and  (2)  it  is  necessary  for 
Congress  to  have  such  opinions  with  facts  to  back  them  up. 

Therefore  I  ask  you  to  circulate  a  letter  to  program  officials  in  the  largest 
cities  (defined  in  my  bill  as  those  having  populations  of  250,000  or  more),  assur- 
ing them  that  they  will  not  be  penalized  if  they  give  information  to  Congress 
that  is  critical  of  your  program.  I  am  certain  that  is  your  policy  right  now,  but, 
as  I  have  indicated,  officials  in  some  cities  evidently  need  some  assurances  to  this 
effect.  I  request  also  that  you  send  a  letter  to  the  State  Planning  Agencies,  as- 
serting that  it  is  the  policy  of  your  office  to  encourage  frank  and  open  discussion 
of  the  Safe  Streets  program. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  perhaps  the  fears  of  some  officials  were  not  too  well- 
founded.  But  I  am  convinced  that  such  feelings  will  inevitably  arise  under  a 
program  structured  in  such  a  way  that  city  officials  have  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton begging  for  a  handout.  I  would  hope  to  have  your  support  for  HR  11813, 
which  would  cure  this  situation. 
Sincerely, 

James  V.  Stanton,  Member  of  Congress. 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  U,  1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton  :  It  was  with  some  surprise  that  I  read  your  re- 
cent letter  indicating  that  officials  in  some  of  the  cities  you  have  contacted  in 
connection  with  your  introduction  of  HR  11813  have  declined  to  furnish  you  in- 
formation because  they  fear  retribution  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  and/or  the  State  Planning  Agencies. 

While  I  cannot  speak  for  the  SPA's,  I  have  never  found  local  officials  at  all 
reticent  when  they  wished  to  criticize  LEAA  or  its  program. 

I  feel  it  would  be  inappropriate  and  presumptuous  for  me  to  send  a  letter  to 
officials  of  the  cities  of  250,000  or  more,  as  you  suggest,  assuring  them  that  they 
will  not  be  penalized  if  they  give  information  to  the  Congress  that  is  critical  of 
LEAA's  program. 
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You  are  quite  right  that  our  current  policy  rules  out  any  such  idea. 
Similarly,  I  must  respectfully  decline  to  send  such  a  letter  to  the  State  Plan- 
ning Agencies. 

As  an  alternative,  Congressman,  you  may  feel  free  to  use  this  letter  in  any 
way  you  see  fit  to  allay  any  misgivings  that  any  oflBcials  at  the  state  or  local 
level  may  have. 

I  agree  with  you  completely  that  such  fears  are  not  "too  well  founded." 
With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Jerbis  Leonard, 

Administrator. 


Appendix  F 

[The  following  letters  were  received  by  the  subcommittee  in  support 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program :] 

The  City  of  New  York, 

Police  Department, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  9,  1973. 
Hon.  Petek  W.  Rodino, 

Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Rodino:  I  am  very  disturbed  by  the  President's  proposal 
to  put  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  funds  in  the  special  revenue  shar- 
ing as  part  of  the  block  grant.  Combined  with  the  tightening  of  LEAA  block 
grant  funds,  this  could  have  the  effect  of  virtually  decimating  LEEP  support  for 
criminal  justice  students.  I  have  a  real  fear  that  many  states  would  siphon  the 
funds  from  educational  support  to  other  kinds  of  programs. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  throughout  my  career  been  a  strong  advocate  of  in- 
creased professionalism,  based  on  higher  education,  for  police  officers  and  other 
criminal  justice  personnel.  Admittedly,  the  effects  of  this  are  long  run  but  we 
are  not  going  to  succeed  in  significantly  upgrading  criminal  justice  personnel 
and  their  performance  without  greatly  improved  education  and  training  stand- 
ards for  them. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  has  been  a  major  factor  in  rapidly 
increasing  the  number  of  criminal  justice  personnel  undertaking  higher  educa- 
tion. I  should  hate  to  see  this  program  curtailed  in  any  way  at  the  point  and 
time  when  it  is  just  beginning  to  show  results. 

I  thereby,  wish  to  join  with  the  criminal  justice  educators  of  the  country  in 
strongly  recommending  that  the  Congress  and  the  President  ensure  that  funds 
continued  to  be  provided  for  the  education  of  criminal  justice  students.  I  further 
urge  that  great  care  be  exercised  in  formulating  any  legislation  so  that  funds  for 
students  and  education  are  clearly  delineated  and  identified  as  such  lest  they 
be  absorbed  as  part  of  the  special  revenue  sharing  of  the  block  grant  program  at 
a  great  risk  to  our  efforts  to  upgrade  and  professionalize  criminal  justice 
personnel. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Patrick  V.  Murphy, 
Police  Commissioner. 


The  University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham, 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  April  2,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 

Dear  Representative  Rodino  :  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  consider  carefully 
the  impact  and  ensuing  chaos  that  would  result  from  the  imposition  of  revenue 
sharing  as  it  pertains  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP). 
With  the  assistance  from  LEEP  approximately  75,000  criminal  justice  person- 
nel, including  police,  corrections  persons,  court  officers,  probation  and  parole 
agents,  and  many  thousands  of  pre-service  students  are  pursuing  higher  educa- 
tion courses.  Any  interruption  of  LEEP  assistance  will  cause  these  people  to 
interrupt  their  efforts  to  improve  themselves  and  hinder  the  efforts  to  profes- 
sionalize criminal  justice  work. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  state  may  continue  to  assist  these  students,  but  this  is 
problematical.  To  my  knowledge  the  draft  legislation  I  have  seen  does  not  require 
a  state  to  allocate  revenue  sharing  funds  for  education. 

(866) 
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I  personally  urge  that  (1)  the  LEEP  program  be  maintained  in  its  present 
national,  regional,  and  state  organizational  structure,  (2)  the  LEEP  program 
be  exempt  from  general  and  specific  revenue  sharing,  and  (3)  qualified  students 
now  receiving  LEEP  loans  or  grants  be  permitted  to  complete  their  present  de- 
gree program. 


Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Sincerely, 


George  T.  Felkenes,  J.D., 
Coordinator,  Criminal  Justice  Program. 


Northern  Virginia  Community  College, 

Annandale,  Va.,  March  21, 1973 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Rodino  :  I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  exempting  LEEP  funding 
from  the  planned  revenue  sharing.  I  do  believe  that  under  revenue  sharing, 
LEEP  funds  will  get  lost  in  the  .shuflBe,  as  local  administrators  with  individual 
axes  to  grind  will  find  "more  urgent"  need  for  funds. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  after  many  years  of  struggle,  we  are  on  the 
threshhold  of  having  a  truly  professionalized  law  enforcement  community  serve 
the  people  of  our  nation.  LEEP  has  served  to  encourage  this  sorely  needed  de- 
velopment in  no  small  way.  Little  help  has  been  forthcoming  from  those  who 
have  made  the  most  of  law  enforcement's  failures.  Please  preserve  LEEP  and 
protect  us  from  our  local  "friends."  Thank  you. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Lander  C.  Hamilton, 
Professor,  Head,  Law  Enforcement  Program. 


March  20,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.. 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  Number  5,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  regards  to  the  hearings  now  under  way  to  change  or 

do  away   with  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program    (LEEP),  I  wish  to 

express   my    feelings    on    this    subject   by    presenting   the   following   requests: 

1.  Please  maintain  "LEEP"  in  its  present  national,  regional,  and  state  organiza- 
tional structure. 

2.  Please  exempt  "LEEP"  from  general  and  specific  revenue  sharing. 

3.  Assure  that  qualified  students  now  receiving  grants,  or  loans  under  "LEEP," 
be  permitted  to  complete  their  present  degree  programs. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  educational  programs  promoted  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  collaboration  with  behavoral  scientists  in  universities  are  indispensa- 
ble. Federal  officials  must  stop  paying  lip  service  to  the  need  for  responsible,  edu- 
cated policemen.  Responsible,  emotionally  stable,  well  educated  policemen  will 
make  more  lasting  contributions  to  crime  prevention  and  control  than  many  other 
measures  already  requested  by  responsible  politicians. 

Nothing  else  I  have  ever  done  in  my  eighteen  year  police  career  has  been  more 
beneficial  than  getting  my  education,  which  has  allowed  me  to  effectively  commu- 
nicate with  the  people  in  my  community. 
Your  valued  assistance  in  this  worthy  project  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Respectfully, 

Richard  T.  Williams, 
Sergeant,  Fairfax  County  Police  Department. 


Vancouver,  Waslivngton,  March  6,  1973. 
Re :  Statement  of  Policy. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,    Judiciary    Subcommittee    No.    5,    U.S.    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Honorable  Peter  Rodino.  Jr. :  We.  criminal  justice  educators  of  the 
United  States,  strongly  recommend  that  Congress  and  the  President : 
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I.  maintain  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  in  its  present  national, 
regional  and  state  organizational  structure  ; 

II.  exempt  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  from  general  and  specific 
revenue  sharing ;  and 

III.  assure  that  qualified  students  now  receiving  grants  or  loans  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Education  Program  be  permitted  to  complete  their  present  degree 
programs. 

Yours  truly, 

Robert  R.  Hunter, 
Law  Enforcement  Coordinator. 


International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc., 

Gaithersburg,  Md.,  March  1, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
in  reviewing  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and  rec- 
ognizing the  importance  of  the  current  House  and  Senate  hearings  as  relate  to 
that  Act,  in  particular,  wishes  to  express  the  view  that  educational  programs, 
such  as  are  sponsored  by  "LEEP"  under  the  administration  of  the  LEAA,  are 
of  special  concern  and  interest  to  its  membership. 

The  Association  holds  completely  apart  from  specific  or  general  commentary 
regarding  the  issue  of  revenue  sharing  and  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Act 
at  this  time,  except  for  that  portion  which  concerns  the  Law  Enforcement  Edu- 
cation Program  administered  by  LEAA. 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  request  that  the  concerned 
committees  of  Congress,  and  each  member,  lend  their  support  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  LEEP's  program  as  it  is  presently  administered ;  that  this  program  be  held 
apart  and  exempted  from  proposed  revenue  sharing ;  and  that  all  current  and  op- 
erating grants  to  students  be  honored  and  continued  until  such  students  com- 
plete their  agreed  upon  course  of  study  and  commitment  to  the  profession. 
Sincerely, 

Qotnn  Tamm, 
Executive  Director. 


Univeesity  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha, 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  March  2, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Edu- 
cation Program  (LEEP)  is  in  apparent  jeopardy  because  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Revenue  Sharing  plan.  The  information  causing  concern  is  contained  in  the  1974 
fiscal  year  budget  of  the  United  States  Government,  page  156.  This  indicates  that 
the  LEEP  funds  will  be  lumped  with  four  categories  and  the  resulting  $800  mil- 
lion will  be  allocated  to  the  several  states  under  special  revenue  sharing  for  law 
enforcement.  This  is  also  reflected  in  the  draft  of  the  Administration  Bill,  dated 
February,  1973  and  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  In  this 
draft  bill  the  LEEP  funds  are  in  no  way  specifically  designated  for  law  enforce- 
ment education.  State  Executive  will  be  able  to  spend  that  small  portion  on  any 
aspect  of  the  Criminal  Justice  System  they  care  to. 

As  you  know,  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  1967  urged  that  all  law  enforcement  officers  possess  a  four 
year  degree  as  a  requirement  for  employment.  During  this  same  period,  the  prede- 
cessor to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA),  the  Office  of 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  (OLEA)  awarded  grants  to  many  colleges  and 
Universities  for  the  specific  purpose  of  establishing  criminal  justice  programs 
in  those  schools.  The  LEAA  then  started  the  LEEP  which  has  awarded  funds 
for  the  past  four  years  to  assist  students  in  gaining  their  education. 

The  LEEP  was  specifically  designed  to  upgrade  the  in-service  officers  and  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  young  people  to  secure  an  education  that  would  mate- 
rially assist  them  in  their  careers  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System.  Most  law  en- 
forcement officers  strongly  support  the  LEEP  because  it  is  the  only  program  in 


LEAA  that  specifically  provides  something  for  the  man  on  the  street ;  direct  as- 
sistance to  the  police  officer  or  the  corrections  worker.  And  I  might  add,  these  are 
the  people  who  need  the  most  help.  There  is  an  indispensable  quality  of  higher 
education  that  is  required  if  law  enforcement  is  ever  to  become  a  true  profession. 

Now  that  the  programs  have  been  started  with  the  OLEA  funding  and  stu- 
dents have  been  urged  into  school  with  the  LEEP  assistance,  the  whole  program 
stands  in  jeopardy.  If  the  LEEP  is  left  in  the  special  revenue  sharing  for  law 
enforcement  bill  without  a  requirement  that  this  amount  ($45-$50  million)  be 
allocated  by  each  state  for  educational  purposes,  it  could  well  be  siient  on  the 
hardware  emphasis  of  law  enforcement.  I  feel  this  is  a  gross  injustice  to  the  men 
and  women  who  are  dedicated  to  their  emerging  profession  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  spend  their  off-duty  hours  in  classrooms  and  libraries  so  that  they  may  de- 
liver better  service  to  the  public.  I  believe  the  LEEP  was  a  commitment  to  these 
officers  by  Congress  that  their  efforts  would  not  be  in  vain. 

Because  of  these  concerns,  a  group  of  criminal  justice  educators  met  in  Wash- 
ington on  February  17-18.  The  attached  is  our  statement  of  policy. 

Since  the  LEEP  is  not  a  large  portion  of  the  LEAA  total  budget,  and  because 
it  is  the  one  segment  of  LEAA  that  has  not  been  under  any  criticism  ;  we  urge 
that  the  entire  LEEP  operation  be  excluded  from  the  special  law  enforcement 
revenue  sharing  plan  and  that  it  continue  to  be  operated  in  its  present  national, 
regional,  state  manner.  This  has  been  an  excellent  method  of  getting  the  LEEP 
funds  to  the  colleges  and  universities  and  has  resulted  in  almost  no  problems. 
Should  the  LEEP  funds  be  revenue  shared  to  the  states,  I  fear  they  would  be- 
come mired  in  local  political  arguments  and  this  could  deprive  many  dedicated 
law  enforcement  personnel  of  the  education  that  Congress  wants  them  to  get. 

I  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  however,  I  have  gone  into  considerable 
detail  because  I  have  carefully  studied  this  problem  and  because  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  it.  If  you  feel  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  me  testify  on  this 
matter  when  the  committee  hearings  begin,  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Any  assistance  you  can  give  to  prevent  this  oversight  from  injuring  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  benefits  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  will  be  not  only 
appreciated  by  them,  but  will  be  a  strong  move  toward  assisting  them  in  profes- 
sionalizing their  chosen  career  field. 
Sincerely, 

G.   L.   KXJCHEL, 

Chairman,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice. 


Fratebnal  Order  or  Police, 
Prince  George's  County  Lodge  No.  89,  Inc., 

Lanham,  Md. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Sub-Committee  Number  5, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  We,  the  612  members  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  Lodge  No.  89,  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland  request : 

1.  That  L.E.E.P.  be  maintained  in  its  present  National,  Regional  and  State 
organizational  structure. 

2.  That  L.E.E.P.  be  exempt  from  general  and  specific  revenue  sharing. 

3.  And  that  qualified  students  now  receiving  grants  or  loans  under  L.E.E.P.  be 
permitted  to  complete  their  present  degree  program. 

The  educational  opportunities  that  L.E.E.P.  has  provided  for  the  policeman  is 
vital  to  him  if  he  is  to  continue  to  cope  effectively  with  the  many  diverse  prob- 
lems that  society  presents  today. 

Many  educational  programs  are  sponsored  and  promoted  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  conjunction  with  criminologists  in  universities.  Today,  these  pro- 
grams are  indispensable. 

State  and  local  officials  must  stop  paying  lip  service  to  the  need  for  responsi- 
ble, educated  policemen.  Re.sponsible,  emotionally  stable,  well  educated  policemen 
will  contribute  a  more  lasting  contribution  to  crime  prevention  and  control  than 
any  other  measure  already  requested  by  responsible  politicians. 
Respectfully, 

Robert  E.  Leslie,  President. 
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SiSTEBS  OF  CHABITY  OP  PROVIDENCE, 

Spokanei  Wash.,  March  26, 1973. 
Hon.  Peteb  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Judiciary  iSubcomnUttee  No.  5,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  Statement  of  Policy  unanimously  approved  by  the  Action  Con- 
ference on  Criminal  Justice  Education  Funding,  February  17-18,  1973,  recom- 
mends that  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP)  be  exempt 
from  revenue  sharing. 

With  LEEP  assistance,  almost  75,000  policemen,  correctional  oflBcers,  proba- 
tion and  parole  personnel,  other  criminal  justice  officials,  and  pre-service  stu- 
dents are  pursuing  courses  of  higher  education  leading  to  degrees.  To  abruptly 
cancel  out  this  assistance  could  cause  many  of  these  officials  and  students  to 
interrupt  their  studies. 

I  urge  you,  therefore,  to  support  continued  financial  assistance  through  a  na- 
tional program  to  students  seeking  to  improve  themselves  and  their  law  enforce- 
ment profession. 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Sister  Ethe3>  Richardson,  S.P., 

Provincial  Superior. 

March  22,  1973. 
Hon.  Peteb  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Sib  :  I  want  to  recommend  that  Congress  and  the  President  maintain  the 
Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  in  its  present  national,  regional  and  state 
organizational  structure. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  Congress  exempt  the  Law  Enforcement  Education 
Program  from  general  and  specific  revenue  sharing;  and  assure  that  qualified 
students  now  receiving  grants  or  loans  under  the  Law  Enforcement  Education 
Program  be  permitted  to  complete  their  present  degree  programs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  McDonnell. 


March  22,  1973. 
Hon.  Peteb  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,    Judiciary    Subcommittee    No.    5,    U.S.    House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Rodino:  I  am  writing  you  today  as  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  current  status  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Educational  Program 
(LEEP).  As  you  know,  a  policeman's  job  is  not  a  profitable  one,  and  of  late  is 
not  even  a  highly  held  position  in  society.  It  has  one  great  quality  similar  to 
yours,  though,  in  that  we  are  both  helping  to  make  our  country  a  better  place 
to  live.  This  program  established  by  you,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  has 
enabled  us  to  cut  crime  and  upgrade  our  law  enforcement  profession.  I  believe 
the  Law  Enforcement  Educational  Program  should  be  exempt  from  general  and 
special  revenue  sharing  programs  and  it  should  be  kept  within  the  national, 
regional,  and  state  organizational  structure.  This  program  is  unique  as  it  allows 
a  working  policeman  to  gain  invaluable  knowledge  of  his  profession. 

I  pray  that  you  will  allow  qualified  students  like  myself,  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing grants  or  loans  under  the  Law  Enforcement  Educational  Program,  to  be 
permitted  to  complete  their  present  degree  program.  For  myself,  the  LEEP 
program  provides  the  only  means  in  which  I  can  go  to  college.  I  want  nothing 
more  than  to  be  equipped  to  understand  the  problems  of  our  people  in  my 
dealings  with  them. 

Your  consideration  and  help  in  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frederick  L.  Brewer. 
Executive  Protective  Service. 
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Maech  22,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,    Judiciary    Subcommittee    No.    5,    U.S.    House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Rodino  :  I  wanted  to  express  my  concern  to  you  about  the  fact  that 
the  LEEP  funds  have  been  stopped.  I  am  ready  to  start  the  graduate  program 
in  criminal  justice,  but  without  these  funds  it  will  be  very  difficult. 

Would  you  please  help  us  secure  these  funds  once  again.  Your  time  and  effort 
is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis  Hillesland. 


University  of  New  Haven, 
West  Haven,  Conn.,  March  19, 1973. 
Representative  Peter  W.  Rodino, 

Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Rodino:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  express  my  deep  con- 
cern regarding  the  future  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP) 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  It  appears  very  evident 
that  the  Nixon  Administration,  through  revenue  sharing,  will  dismantle  the 
entire  national  program  of  financial  support  and  educational  assistance  offered 
to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  personnel  if  the  Administration  Bill 
(HR  1153)  is  enacted  as  drafted  by  O.M.B. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  identifying  a  common  body  of  knowledge 
that  can  enable  a  contribution  to  professionalize  law  enforcement  as  a  result 
of  the  national  programming  that  has  taken  place  to  date.  I  and  many  other 
academicians  and  students  are  fearful  that  the  fragmentation  of  LEEP  funding — 
disbursement  of  funds  to  State  Planning  Agencies — will  seriously  disrupt  the 
development  of  national  standards  and  goals  in  this  emerging  profession. 

My  understanding,  after  reading  the  stated  position  of  the  Administration  on 
LEEP  and  LEAA,  is  that  there  are  absolutely  no  provisions  that  require  state 
officials  to  use  money  earmarked  for  criminal  justice  or  higher  education.  Thus, 
some  states  may  offer  continuing  support  to  educational  institutions  ;  while  others 
may  drop  the  support  previously  offered  or  greatly  reduce  the  level  of  financial 
assistance.  In  short,  if  the  Administration's  proposals  survive  in  the  Congress, 
the  national  program  to  educate  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  personnel 
will  have  been  dealt  a  crippling  blow. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  other  members  of  Congress  will  not  allow  the 
Federal  LEEP  program  to  be  dismantled,  or  that  at  a  very  minimum  you  require 
that  funds  that  go  to  the  states  earmarked  for  criminal  justice  also  have  sig- 
nificant portions  earmarked  for  academic  or  higher  education. 

We  can  hardly  afford  to  have  poorly  educated  and  insensitive  law  enforcement 
personnel  walking  the  streets  of  our  cities.  After  this  major  funding  commit- 
ment was  initiated,  just  a  few  short  years  ago,  it  seems  grossly  unfair  and 
undesirable  to  "pull  the  rug  out  from  under"  such  a  significant  program. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Craig  Parker,  Ph.  D., 
Director,  Division  of  Criminal  Justice. 


(Telegram) 

March  16,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Colorado  Criminal  Justice  Educators  Association  with  membership  from 
11  State  colleges  strongly  recommends  retention  of  law  enforcement  education 
program  at  Federal  level  and  addition  of  administration  allowance  for  institu- 
tional operations  LEEP  has  been  extremely  beneficial  in  professionalizing  law 
enforcement  in  State  and  should  continue. 

Herbert  F.  Egender, 
President  of  the  Association  Dept.  of  Law  Enforcement. 
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State  of  New  Jeeset, 
Department  of  Law  and  Public  Safety, 

West  Trenton,  N.J.,  March  18, 1973. 
Hon.  Petee  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  information  that  with  the  advent  of  revenue  shar- 
ing on  July  1,  1973  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  LEEP  funds  for  college  edu- 
cation may  be  ended.  According  to  the  draft  legislation,  no  state  is  required  to 
allocate  funds  to  education. 

I  never  had  the  funds  or  opportunity  to  attend  college  when  I  was  younger, 
before  becoming  a  State  Trooper,  however,  I  have  been  attending  for  over  3 
years  through  LEEP,  beginning  at  age  40.  I  have  been  deeply  appreciative  of 
these  benefits  and  am  hopeful  that  they  may  be  continued  with  your  help  and 
intervention. 

Enclosed  within  this  letter  is  a  copy  of  the  findings  of  the  Action  Conference 
on  Criminal  Justice  Education  Funding.  It  would  be  deeply  appreciated  by  my- 
self and  many  other  police  oflScers  if  you  could  possibly  look  into  the  merits  of 
the  three  recommendations  listed  by  this  committee.  Thank  you  sir. 

Sgt.  Harry  Schuetzle, 
317  Hillside  Avenue,  Hillside,  N.J. 


Washington,  D.C,  March  27, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman  Judiciary  Subcommittee  5,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
tan,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  I  am  a  full-time  student  at  American  University 
attending  night  classes  and  working  full  time  during  the  day  in  an  effort  to 
qualify  for  the  position  of  Special  Agent  in  my  Bureau. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  begining  the  fiscal  year,  1974  the 
President  has  proposed  doing  away  with  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration (LEAA)  and  funds  now  provided  by  this  organization  are  to  go 
into  revenue  sharing  and  to  be  administered  by  the  states. 

I  am  nearing  graduation  and  receive  benefits  from  LEAA  to  pay  for  my  tuition, 
and  have  been  receiving  benefits  since  I  started  my  college  education  in  1970. 
If  I  were  to  lose  these  benefits  it  would  place  a  great  financial  burden  on  myself 
and  my  family.  Essentially,  I  am  appealing  to  you  to  do  whatever  you  can  in  an 
effort  to,  if  not  prevent  LEAA  from  "going  under",  at  least  provide  those  of  us 
who  are  currently  enrolled  in  the  program  to  continue  to  be  funded  so  that  we 
may  finish  with  our  educations  and  begin  our  new  careers. 

There  are  those  who  are  not  as  near  graduation  as  myself  and  upon  whom 
the  financial  burden  would  be  more  severe. 

We  are  all  employed  as  public  servants,  thus  the  outcome  stands  to  provide 
the  public  with  better  service  and  hopefully  for  a  better  America. 

Hoping  this  letter  will  receive  your  utmost  consideration  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gaby  L.  Gardner. 


Woodbridge,  Va..  March  20, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee,   U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  a  veteran  police  ofiicer  of  some  twelve  years.  For  the  past  four 
years,  I  have  been  working  full-time,  part-time,  and  attending  American  Uni- 
versity off -campus  courses  in  order  to  benefit  the  people  that  I  serve  and  myself. 
Without  Federal  LEEP  funds,  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  attend  college.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  meetings  are  now  in  progress  before  the  Congress  to 
cut  off  the  LEEP  funds  for  the  education  of  police  oflBcers  effective  July  1,  1973. 

Sir,  if  this  is  so,  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  police  officers  throughout  the 
country  now  attending  college  will  have  to  quit.  In  this  time  of  turmoil  within 
our  country,  and  with  continual  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  our  law  enforcement 
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officers,  it  is  imperative  that  they  be  educated  in  order  that  they  may  more  suc- 
cessfully and  efficiently  deal  with  the  public.  It  has  been  proven  that  good  train- 
ing is  an  asset  to  law  enforcement  officers,  thereby  making  it  an  asset  to  the 

In  this  time  of  law  morale  among  our  "men  in  blue,"  withdrawal  of  LEEP 
funds  for  us  can  only  be  damaging.  I  beg  you,  sir,  please  do  all  that  is  in  your 
power  to  see  that  our  much  needed  funds  are  not  cut.  If  you  need  me,  I  will 
gladly  speak  before  any  committee  to  plead  our  case.  Help  us,  sir,  don't  let  us 
go  under  with  the  tide  ! 

Sincerely,  ^  ^  ^ 

Michael  C.  DeChene. 


Dawson   College, 
Glendive,  Mont.,  March  19,  1913. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,   Jr., 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  5, 
U.S.   House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  encourage  you  to  do 
whatever  you  can  to  prevent  chaos  that  will  result  from  imposition  of  revenue 
sharing  July  1st  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP). 

I  am  extremely  concerned  that  this  program  is  unsure  and  in  jeopardy,  and 
that  hasty  disruption  of  assistance  could  cause  many  of  our  students  to  inter- 
rupt their  efforts  to  improve  themselves  and  their  chosen  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession. Montana  is  not  likely  to  continue  assistance  to  these  students  since 
there  is  no  requirement  to  allocate  funds  to  education. 

Can't  you  exempt  LEEP  from  general  and  specific  revenue  sharing,  and  main- 
tain it  with  its  present  national,  regional,  and  state  organizational  structure? 

At  Dawson  College  the  Law  Enforcement  Training  Program  represents  a 
major  segment  of  our  college  curriculum,  and  has  provided  a  career  ladder  for 
approximately  150  students  over  the  past  four  years  since  its  inception. 

Assurance  is  needed  as  well,  that  our  qualified  students  now  receiving  grants 
or  loans  under  LEEP  be  permitted  to  complete  their  associate  degree  program. 

Kindly  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  the  death  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Educa- 
tion Program,  and  continue  this  beneficial  program  intact  as  we  now  know  it. 
Sincerely, 

James  Hoffman, 

President. 


Arlington,  Va.,  March  22, 1973. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  student  presently  enrolled  in  American  University.  My 
area  of  studies  is  the  administration  of  justice,  which  I  hope  to  obtain  a  B.S.  in. 

This  letter  is  very  important  to  me  and  should  be  to  you.  There  are  thousands 
of  students  presently  enrolled  in  the  Law  Enforcement  Educational  Program 
(LEEP.)  Thousands  who  are  trying  to  give  the  name  "Police"  a  respected  name. 
Society  will  not  accept  an  ignorant  policeman  nor  adhere  to  him.  Therefore  we 
must  educate  Law  Enforcement  Officials  to  the  level  of  the  public  or  higher. 

Your  honor,  you  know  yourself  that  the  mass  media  will  not  listen  to  un- 
educated people. 

I  believe  that  (LEEP)  should  be  exempt  from  general  and  specific  revenue 
sharing,  and  that  the  program  should  be  maintained  within  its  National  and 
Federal  Level. 

I  also  believe  that  qualified  students  receiving  grants  and  loans  under  the 
(LEEP)  program  should  be  allowed  to  complete  their  studies. 

Without  an  educated  police  force  the  deterrence  of  crime  shall  remain  low. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time. 
Yours  truly, 

Matthew  H.  Rigner. 


March  26,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  5,   U.S.  House  of  Representatives,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  I  am  writing  to  you  about  the  Law  Enforcement 
Education  Program  (LEEP). 
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As  a  student  at  the  Center  for  the  Administration  of  Justice  at  American  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  as  a  law  enforcement  oflScer,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  possibility  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP)  may 
be  terminated. 

Recently,  American  University  held  a  Conference  on  Criminal  Justice  Funding 
to  evaluate  the  effect  that  ending  the  LEEP  assistance  would  have  on  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  America.  The  Conference  strongly  recommends  that  the 
Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  be  exempt  from  revenue  sharing  in  order 
to  avoid  disruption  of  this  assistance  which  could  cause  many  of  the  criminal 
justice  personnel  enrolled  in  degree  programs  to  interrupt  their  efforts  to  improve 
themselves,  their  profession,  and  the  quality  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

The  Conference  realizes  that  it  is  possible  that  states  could  continue  assistance 
to  these  students,  but  that  is  not  certain.  According  to  the  draft  legislation  the 
Conference  has  seen,  no  state  is  required  to  allocate  funds  to  education. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  revenue  sharing  implemented  with  the  proper  guidelines 
and  controls  has  vast  potential  both  for  the  state  and  federal  governments  and 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  However,  I  feel  that  unless  certain  critical 
programs  are  continued  it  will  be  difficult  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
America  which  is  directly  related  to  the  crime  problem. 

The  courses  that  I  have  completed  at  American  University  with  LEEP  assist- 
ance have  had  a  great  influence  upon  me  both  as  a  law  enforcement  oflBcer  and  as 
a  citizen  of  the  community.  I  now  have  a  better  understanding  of  myself,  my  role 
in  society,  and  the  social  problems  which  cause  crime. 

Based  upon  the  information  I  have  received  from  the  Conference  that  was  con- 
ducted at  American  University,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  write  to  you  to  express  my 
views. 

I  feel  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  should  be  exempt  from 
general  and  special  revenue  sharing  programs.  In  addition,  LEEP  should  be 
maintained  within  its  present  regional,  state,  and  national  structure.  Also,  quali- 
fied students  now  receiving  grants  and/or  loans  under  LEEP  should  be  permitted 
to  complete  their  present  degree  programs. 

I  realize  that  you  are  an  extremely  busy  man  due  to  your  many  duties  and 
obligations,  but  I  feel  that  you  should  consider  my  views  when  acting  in  your 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  P.  Malhoyt. 


Montana  State  Senate, 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  March  20, 191 S. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  5 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Rodino  :  I  am  writing  to  you  of  our  deep  concern  for  the 
future  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program. 

This  program  has  been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  state  of  Montana  and  has 
offered  a  fine  source  of  specialized  education  for  our  law  enforcement  ofl5cers, 
both  urban  and  rural.  The  program  has  been  enthusiastically  used,  growing  in 
strength  constantly.  The  loss  of  it  at  this  time  will  mean  that  those  who  have  put 
in  three  years  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  their  degrees.  As  we  are  such  a  distance 
from  other  schools  offering  courses  of  this  nature,  we  have  been  particularly 
appreciative  of  this  chance  to  upgrade  our  law  enforcement  oflicers. 

Any  help  that  you  can  give  us  in  continuing  this  program  from  the  federal 
level  will  be  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  John  Nelson  Hall, 

State  Senator. 


Clinton,  Md.,  March  20, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  5, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino:  I  would  like  to  express  my  concern  about  the 
present  hearings  on  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program. 
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I  am  writing  this  letter  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  your  help  in  keeping  the  present 
system  as  follows : 

1.  Maintain  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  in  its  present  National, 
Regional  and  State  Organizational  Structure. 

2.  Exempt  the  Law  Enforcement  Program  from  general  and  specific  revenue 
sharing  and ; 

3.  Assure  the  qualified  students  now  receiving  grants  or  loans  under  LEEP 
be  permitted  to  complete  their  present  degree  programs. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  may  have  with  this  problem. 
Sincerely, 

NoBMAN  L.  Lengle,  Jr. 


Arlington,  Va.,  March  23, 1973. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  I  am  involved  in  the  Law  Enforcement  Educa- 
tion Program.  I  have  been  in  the  program  for  approximately  three  years  or  so. 
The  above  mentioned  program  has  been  most  beneficial  to  me  and  thousands  of 
my  colleagues.  We  have  been  going  to  college  part-time  for  several  years  and 
have  only  realized  since  the  Law  Enforcement  Educational  Program  has  been 
in  existence  how  really  beneficial  it  has  been.  Most  of  us  could  not  have  gone 
to  college  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  which  this  program  has  offered  to  us. 
Law  enforcement  today  has  become  a  challenge  which  many  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  have  undertaken  with  pride  and  responsibility.  I  feel  that  the 
citizens  of  every  community  in  this  country  deserve  the  best  and  most  qualified 
men  which  the  law  enforcement  organization  can  render  into  the  system.  The 
over-due  prestige  and  educational  knowledge  which  so  desperately  is  needed 
can  be  wiped  from  the  slate  if  the  existing  program  is  allowed  to  become  null 
or  void. 

I  would  ask  for  all  of  the  law  enforcement  officer's  in  this  country  that  the 
following  points  be  entertained  by  your  committee.  These  points  are:  (1)  Please, 
maintain  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  in  it's  present  state  in  the 
National,  Regional  and  State  organizational  structure ;  (2)  Please  exempt  the 
Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  from  general  and  specific  revenue  shar- 
ing; and  (3)  Assure  that  qualified  students  now  receiving  grants  or  loans  under 
the  Law  Enforcement  Program  be  permitted  to  complete  their  present  degree 
programs. 

Thousands  of  police  personnel  can  better  serve  the  citizen's  of  their  respective 
communities  and  further  establish  a  degree  of  professionalization  which  is  des- 
perately needed  if  the  present  program  can  remain  in  existence.  I  hope  that  your 
committee  will  refrain  from  any  changes  within  the  program.  Thanking  you  for 
your  consideration  in  this  matter,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  L.  Spedden,  Jr. 


March  22,  1973. 
Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  recommend  that  Congress  and  the  President  maintain 
the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  in  its  present  national,  regional  and 
state  organizational  structure.  It  is  also  my  opinion  that  Congress  exempt  the 
Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  from  general  and  specific  revenue  sharing. 
This  would  assure  that  qualified  students  now  receiving  grants  may  continue 
their  education  to  obtain  degrees.  If  the  LEEP  grants  were  discontinued  I  would 
not  be  able  to  continue  on  and  would  have  to  stop  short  of  my  degree  due  to  the 
lack  of  funds. 

If  the  LEEP  funding  is  to  be  discontinued  I  feel  that  it  would  be  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  agencies  and  the  publics'  benefit  to  phase  out  the  progrram,  permit- 
ting us  to  complete  our  present  degree  goals. 
Yours  truly, 

Pvt.  Harold  E.  Cunningham, 

U.S.  Park  Police. 


Great  Falls,  Mont., 

March  16,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  5,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  Our  City  has  taken  advantage  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Education  Program,  and  currently  we  are  advised  that  there  are  four- 
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teen  members  of  our  Great  Falls  Police  Department  who  are  taking  the  criminal 
justice  system  courses  at  our  College  of  Great  Falls  under  this  grant.  We  imder- 
stand  that  this  educational  program  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  police  oflScers 
and  assists  in  enhancing  their  education  in  other  courses  and  subjects,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  technical  police  schooling  and  training  received  by  them  through  the 
Department. 

We  feel  that  this  improvement  to  our  Police  Department  is  essential  to  the 
community  and  City  in  getting  well-trained,  educated  men  to  serve,  for  the 
betterment  of  our  law  enforcement  officers  and  citizens. 

Therefore,  we  urge  your  consideration  and  support  to  maintain  the  Law  En- 
forcement Education  Program  in  its  present  national,  regional  and  state  orga- 
nizational structure ;  exempting  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  from 
general  and  specific  revenue  sharing ;  thus  assuring  that  qualified  students  now 
receiving  grants  or  loans  under  the  Program  may  be  permitted  to  complete  their 
present  degree  programs. 

Thank  you  for  whatever  you  can  do  to  retain  the  program. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Great  Falls  City  Commissioners, 

Cttrtis  a.  Ammondson,  Mayor. 

Silver  Spring,  Md.,  March  19, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Judiciary  8ul)cominittee,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Sir  :  During  the  past  ten  years  our  society  has  directed  a  great  deal  of 
attention  toward  Law  enforcement  agencies.  The  President's  Crime  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  (1967)  concluded  in  part,  that  local  police  departments 
should  place  more  emphasis  on  educating  their  police  officers  so  they  can  better 
understand  as  well  as  serve  their  respected  communities. 

No  longer  is  it  possible  for  a  young  man  to  enter  the  field  of  law  enforcement 
with  a  twelfth  grade  education  and  expect  to  understand  the  social  and  be- 
havior problems  facing  our  society  today. 

As  a  student  in  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program,  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider the  importance  of  this  program  and  specific  revenue  sharing  and  assure 
that  qualified  students  now  receiving  grants  or  loans  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Education  Program,  be  permitted  to  complete  their  present  degree 
programs. 

Yours  truly, 

Off.  Floyd  Powe. 


Kendall  Park,  N.J.,  March  6,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  5, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  As  a  law  enforcement  officer,  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
professionalism  and  higher  education  for  law  enforcement  officers  at  all  levels  of 
government  within  the  United  States.  As  a  part-time  student  at  Middlesex  County 
College  in  New  Jersey,  studying  Police  Science  under  the  Law  Enforcement  Edu- 
cation Program  (LEEP),  I  am  concerned  that  the  revenue  sharing  program  will 
disrupt  my  assistance  and  force  me  to  interrupt  my  efforts  to  improve  myself  and 
my  profession.  I  urge  your  support  in  keeping  the  LEEP  program  on  a  national 
level. 

Rudolph  Johnson. 


Police  Department, 
Mineola,  N.Y.,  March  20, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  Rodino, 
Congressman, 

Raylurn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  The  Nassau  County  Police  Department  has  bene- 
fited immensely  by  federal  grants  provided  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  through  the  New  York  State  Division  of  Criminal  Justice. 
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As  a  result  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program,  approximately  1,400 
of  our  3,600  sworn  personnel  are  currently  involved  in  college  study  leading  to 
degrees,  while  421  have  already  achieved  degree  status.  As  a  result  of  fund  avail- 
ability encouraging  higher  education,  the  requirements  for  entry  and  promotion 
in  this  Department  have  been  strengthened,  requiring  2  years  of  college  credits 
for  qualification.  Needless  to  say,  better  education  has  developed  a  more  profes- 
sional police  officer  with  a  keener  awareness  and  sensitivity  for  human  under- 
standing and  community  problems. 

One  of  our  first  projects  in  which  two  Community  Relations  Booths  were  built 
and  staffed  by  local  community  youths  has  helped  to  bridge  a  gap  in  communica- 
tions between  law  enforcement  and  minority  groups  that  we  feel  has  been  instru- 
mental in  avoiding  confrontations  that  have  erupted  in  other  areas.  This  project 
has  been  continued  at  County  expense  since  its  funding  expiration  two  years  ago. 

Because  of  rising  property  taxes,  police  communications  lacked  necessary  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  critically  demanded  for  efficient  police  service  by  a 
community  that  has  rapidly  changed  in  character  from  suburban  status  by  a 
population  growth  to  1'/^  million  residents  in  a  300  square  mile  area.  A  grant  of 
$595,000.00  accelerated  the  construction  of  a  modernized  police  communications 
center  that  will  encompass  the  adoption  of  Emergency  Telephone  Number  911, 
expand  radio  communications,  and  provide  a  more  rapid,  efficient  response  by  the 
police  to  the  public. 

Additionally,  experiments  with  paging  units,  bomb  blankets,  micro-filming  and 
laboratory  equipment,  sponsored  by  federal  funding  has  resulted  in  the  adoption 
and  use  of  new  systems  that  enhance  the  police  service  to  the  community.  Lack  of 
sufficient  local  financing  would  have  relegated  these  necessary  improvements  to 
the  far  distant  future. 

Your  assistance  in  making  known  the  position  of  this  Department  and  your  aid 
in  maintaining  the  federal  assistance  to  law  enforcement  programs  is  requested 
and  urged. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  J.  Frank, 
Commissioner  of  Police. 

Mabch  20,  1973. 
Hon.  Peteb  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcom,mittee  5, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  regards  to  the  hearings  now  under  way  to  change  or 
do  away  with  the  Law  Enforcement  Educational  Program  ( LEEP ) ,  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  feelings  on  this  subject  by  presenting  the  following  requests : 

1.  Please  maintain  "LEEP"  in  its  present  national,  regional,  and  state  organi- 
zational structure. 

2.  Please  exempt  "LEEP"  from  general  and  specific  revenue  sharing. 

3.  Assure  that  qualified  students  now  receiving  grants,  or  loans  under  "LEEP," 
be  permitted  to  complete  their  present  degree  programs. 

Robert  E.  Vall, 
KiMBERLY  D.  Baker, 
Alfred  C.  Lacey, 
Ronald  E.  Worman, 
Melvin  W.  Morin, 
Robert  D.  Allen, 
Fairfax  County  Police,  Fairfax,  Va. 


Honolulu  Community  College, 

March  6,  197S. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  This  letter  is  being  written  to  request  that  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  the  Office  of  President  leave  the  present  Law  En- 
forcement Education  Program  in  its  present  organizational  form. 
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More  specifically,  I  request  that  this  Program  be  exempt  from  the  "reveni 
sharing"  provisions  of  pending  legislation. 

I  trust  this  request  will  receive  favorable  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  E.  Lansing, 
Coordinator  Police  Science. 


John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  2, 1973. 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We,  criminal  justice  educators  of  the  United  States  strongly  recom- 
mend that  Congress  and  the  President : 

I.  Maintain  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  in  its  present  national, 
regional  and  State  organizational  structure  ; 

II.  Exempt  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  from  general  and  spe- 
cific revenue  sharing ; 

III.  Assure  that  qualified  students  now  receiving  grants  or  loans  under  the 
Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  be  permitted  to  complete  their  present 
degree  programs. 

Sincerely, 

Profs. :  Alexander  Joseph, 
Charles  Kingston, 
Jeirome  Metzner, 
Anthony  Magliulo, 
William  Stahl, 
Peter  Db  Forest. 


Middlesex  County  Prosecutor's  Office, 

Detective  Bureau, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  March  14, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,     Judiciary     Subcommittee     5,     U.S.     House     of     Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Sir  :  I  am  presently  enrolled  at  a  local  college,  in  a  Police  Science  Course,  and 
for  the  past  year  have  utilized  funds  provided  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Educa- 
tion Program  (LEEP)  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  tuition. 

Being  a  Police  Officer  for  the  past  ten  years,  I  can  not  begin  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  a  college  education  for  Law  Enforcement  personnel.  I  also  feel 
that  the  greatest  incentive  to  bring  Officers  back  to  the  classrooms,  has  been  the 
LEEP  program. 

If  the  LEEP  funds  are  discontinued  I'm  sure  it  would  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  any  Officer  now  involved  in  seeking  an  education,  and  in  this  day  of 
an  ever  rising  crime  rate,  I  wonder  if  this  Country  can  afford  to  deprive  it's 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  of  attaining  the  professional  status  they  seek. 

By  requesting  that  all  efforts  to  continue  the  LEEP  funds  be  made,  I  know 
I  reflect  the  opinions  of  many  of  my  fellow  Officers. 
Thank  you  for  any  consideration  you  can  afford  us. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  T.  Allena. 


Township  of  Madison, 
Middlesex  County,  N.J.,  March  7, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  5,  U.S.  House  of  Representati/ves, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir  :  For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  I  have  been  attending  college  at  night 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (L.E.E.P.).  I  am  enrolled  to 
improve  myself  to  better  serve  the  people  within  my  police  jurisdiction.  Al- 
though I  have  been  going  to  college  for  a  relatively  short  time,  I  have  benefited 
from  the  experience. 
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I  wish  to  continue  with  my  college  education  to  obtain  a  degree  in  Police 
Science.  However,  I  have  been  advised,  that  a  change  of  the  L.E.B.P.  program 
through  revenue  sharing  may  cut  further  funding  for  education. 

The  L.E.E.P.  program  has  done  much  to  improve  the  Police  profession.  I 
respectfully  ask  that  you  look  into  this  matter  and  try  to  preserve  this  valuable 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Det  Joseph  Napoli. 


Township  of  Madison, 
Middlesex  County,  N.J.,  March  7, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

ChaArman,  Judiciary  Suicommittee  5,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
tan,  D.C. 
Deae  Sir  :  For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  I  have  been  attending  college  at  night 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (L.E.E.P.).  I  am  enrolled  to 
improve  myself  to  better  serve  the  people  within  my  police  jurisdiction.  Although 
I  have  been  going  to  college  for  a  relatively  short  time,  I  have  benefited  from  the 
experience. 

I  wish  to  continue  with  my  college  education  to  obtain  a  degree  in  Police  Sci- 
ence. However,  I  have  been  advised  that  a  change  of  the  L.E.E.P.  program 
through  revenue  sharing  may  cut  further  funding  for  education. 

The  L.E.E.P.  program  has  done  much  to  improve  the  Police  profession.  I  re- 
spectfully ask  that  you  look  into  this  matter  and  try  to  preserve  this  valuable 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Det.  John  Stengee. 


Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino.  I  have  recently  learned  of  the  plan  to  discontinue 
a  program  that  I  consider  to  be  of  extreme  value  to  the  crime  deterrent  efforts 
in  this  country.  The  program  I  am  referring  to  is  the  Law  Enforcement  Educa- 
tion Program,  L.E.E.P.  I  am  extremely  disturbed  over  this  plan  of  events  because 
I  am  currently  attending  school  on  this  program  as  well  as  working  as  a  clerk 
for  the  F.B.I.,  and  if  this  program  were  to  be  cancelled  I  would  not  be  able  to 
continue  my  education. 

I  believe  L.E.E.P.  should  be  exempted  from  general  and  special  revenue  shar- 
ing and  the  program  be  maintained  in  its  national,  regional  and  state  organiza- 
tional structure.  Also,  I  believe  and  hope  that  qualified  students  now  receiving 
grants  and  loans  under  L.E.E.P.  be  permitted  to  complete  their  present  degree 
programs. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  studying  L.E.E.P.,  I  hope  you 
will  take  my  views  and  the  views  of  others  who  I  am  sure  will  write  you,  into 
consideration  when  deciding  whether  or  not  to  continue  this  worthwhile  program. 

I  hope  Congressman  Rodino,  that  it  is  decided  to  continue  the  federal  funding 
of  L.E.E.P.,  because  it  is  still  very  important  to  upgrade  the  police  departments 
and  the  other  agencies  who  also  protect  the  citizens  of  this  country.  The  only 
way  to  upgrade  these  agencies  is  to  upgrade  their  personnel  thru  programs  like 
L.E.E.P. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  K.  A,  Knox. 


Falls  Church,  Va.,  March  24, 1973. 
Re  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP). 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  presently  employed  as  a  law  enforcement  oflScer  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive Protective  Service,  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  My  career  in  law  enforce- 
ment is  something  that  I  take  very  seriously  and  at  the  present  time  I  am  not 
only  working  full  time  in  this  field,  but  I  am  also  enrolled  as  a  full  time  student 
at  American  University.  My  basic  course  of  study  is  Administration  of  Justice 
and  through  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Progam  I  have  been  able  to  ex- 
pand my  interest  and  knowledge  in  this  field.  This  opportunity  would  not  have 


been  possible  for  me  had  there  not  been  a  program  such  as  LEEP  available.  I  feel 
this  program  is  not  only  important  for  me,  but  for  many  others  with  whom  I 
am  associated.  It  is  aiding  many  good  men,  including  myself,  to  become  what  our 
community  and  country  so  desperately  need ;  "skilled  and  well  trained  law  en- 
forcement oflBcers."  I  can  assure  you  that  I  plan  to  continue  my  career  in  law 
enforcement  and  that  the  money  invested  in  myself  and  many  others  attending 
school  through  this  program  is  money  well  invested  and  the  dividends  can  and 
will  be  returned  many  times  over. 

I  strongly  urge  you  and  your  committee  members  to  support  and  save  this  pro- 
gram from  special  revenue  sharing  and  to  maintain  it  within  its  present  national, 
regional,  and  state  organizational  structure. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  for  reading  my  letter. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Luskie, 

William  Rainey  Harper  College, 

Palatine,  III.,  March  1, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  The  administration  has  introduced  legislation  to 
convert  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  from  federal  administration  to 
revenue  sharing.  We  and  many  of  our  colleagues  are  opposed  to  such  a  law. 
We  urge  you  to  preserve  the  LEEP  program  in  its  present  structure  and  keep  it 
out  of  revenue  sharing. 

The  program  is  growing  rapidly.  There  are  almost  500,000  police  oflBcers,  alone, 
in  the  United  States  who  may  avail  themselves  an  opportunity  for  personal 
career  improvement  through  direct  grants  from  LEEP.  Only  about  75,000  people 
from  the  criminal  justice  spectrum  plus  pre-service  students  are  involved  at  the 
present  time,  but  that  number  is  continually  growing.  In  other  words,  the  long 
hard  battle  to  get  in-service  policemen  to  accept  the  merits  of  a  formal  education 
is  being  won.  It  is  fair  to  predict  that  demands  for  LEEP  funds  will  increase  for 
a  few  more  years  and  then  level  off.  Those  who  want  their  educations  will  have 
gotten  them. 

During  the  growth  period,  LEEP  funds  need  to  be  kept  free  from  local  political 
priority  manipulations.  The  present  operation  is  successful.  It  has  generated  an 
increased  acceptance  of,  and  desire  for  a  formal  education  among  policemen. 
Any  reduction  or  inefl5ciency  in  the  flow  of  funds  to  these  recipients  can  only 
serve  to  diminish  or  even  harm  the  present  potential  of  the  program.  LEEP  fund- 
ing needs  to  be  kept  in  federal  administration  until,  at  least,  the  rate  of  demand 
levels  off  and  its  goals  are  in  sight. 
Sincerely, 

E.  Michael  Lotrrs, 
Assistant  Professor,  Criminal  Justice. 
Paul  H.  Moore, 
Assistant  Professor  and  Coordinator  of  Criminal  Justice  Program. 


Township  of  Madison, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Police, 
Middlesex  County,  N.J.,  March  8,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  advised  that  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Education 
Program  (L.E.E.P.)  funding  for  education  is  scheduled  for  major  revisions 
through  revenue  sharing  as  of  July  1,  1973.  Should  L.E.E.P.  be  administered 
through  revenue  sharing  through  each  state,  it  is  very  probable  that  these  funds 
which  I  have  been  using  for  my  college  expenses  will  be  severely  reduced,  if  not 
eliminated  alltogether. 

Since  I  have  been  pursuing  courses  of  higher  education  to  improve  myself 
and  my  profession,  I  respectfully  ask  that  you  exempt  L.E.E.P.  from  special 
revenue  sharing  and  maintain  it  within  its  present  structure. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Owens,  Sergeant. 
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NOETH  WESTERN   STATE  COLLEGE, 

Alva,  Okla.,  March  7,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  I  am  a  retired  Special  Agent  of  the  FBI,  retiring 
after  30  years  service  in  that  organization.  Following  my  retirement  I  accepted 
a  position  as  Director  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Training  Program  at  North- 
western State  College  at  Alva,  Oklahoma  where  I  have  continued  to  be  active 
in  law  enforcement. 

During  the  past  three  years  we  have  been  able  to  begin  the  training  of  law 
enforcement  personnel  through  the  LEEP  Program  and  as  a  result  we  have  seen 
some  of  the  most  impressive  results  imaginable.  Some  of  the  officers  never  re- 
ceived their  high  school  diplomas  and  through  the  GED  program  we  were  able 
to  get  them  into  college  where  they  now  are  working  towards  their  degrees. 
Society  will  be  the  eventual  winner,  as  all  of  these  officers  intend  to  stay  in  this 
field  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Training  is  also  given  to  young  people  who  have  just  graduated  from  high 
school.  Most  of  these  people  are  too  young  to  secure  employment  and  this  period 
of  additional  education  better  qualifies  them  for  a  career  in  law  enforcement  once 
they  are  eligible  for  employment. 

Northwestern  State  College  is  a  small  school  located  in  the  northwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  we  have  students  in 
law  enforcement  who  use  their  days  off  to  drive  from  as  far  as  200  miles  away 
to  continue  their  education.  In  order  that  you  will  understand  what  I  am  saying, 
these  students  drive  up  to  400  miles  each  trip  that  they  make.  No  one  can  ques- 
tion their  desire  or  willingness  to  learn. 

Oklahoma  is  a  poor  state  and  its  educational  system  is  near  the  bottom  insofar 
as  state  support  to  education  is  concerned.  The  proposed  revenue  sharing  concept 
will  probably  mean  the  end  of  this  and  related  programs  insofar  as  financing 
is  concerned.  In  this  regard,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  LEEP  Program  only 
furnishes  money  to  the  student  for  his  own  expenses  in  attending  school  and 
that  this  is  under  a  work-forgiveness  obligation  following  the  completion  of  his 
education.  The  school  gets  no  money  for  salaries,  equipment,  or  buildings.  Every 
cent  goes  to  the  student. 

If  this  proposed  change  is  made,  then  I  am  afraid  that  Oklahoma  will  find  that 
the  money  will  be  needed  for  other  programs  and  that  the  students  will  be  left  to 
their  own  resources.  Those  who  are  already  working  will  be  expected  to  pay  for 
their  educations  upon  their  present  salaries  which  are  from  a  low  of  $400  a 
month  to  a  high  of  $865  a  month.  They  will  not  be  able  to  pay  their  family  ex- 
penses and  assume  this  added  burden  on  that  type  of  income. 

I  realize  that  the  federal  government  must  retrench  and  that  there  is  a  desire 
to  eliminate  bureaucratic  control  over  many  of  the  federal  programs.  However, 
in  this  instance,  to  change  to  state  control  will  probably  sound  the  death  knell  of 
what  has  been  one  of  the  finest  programs  of  assistance  the  federal  government 
has  ever  had.  Students  and  ultimately  society  will  be  the  ones  hurt  if  the  current 
policy  of  national  administration  of  the  LEEP  Program  is  changed.  Revenue 
sharing  will  merely  mean  that  the  states  will  utilize  the  money  received  from  the 
federal  government  on  other  state  programs  and  that  education  will  be  continued 
at  its  present  status  of  financing. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Dr.  R.  B.  Yadox,  Jr., 
Director,  Law  Enforcement  Program,  Northwestern  State  College. 


March  29,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Judiciary  Suhcommittee  No.  5, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rodino  :  I  am  a  student  enrolled  in  the  Criminal  Justice  Program  at 
the  American  University.  I  am  also  employed  full-time  with  a  law  enforcement 
agency.  I  am  to  receive  my  Associates  of  Arts  Degree  in  Law  Enforcement  this 
June.  I  hope  to  complete  my  course  requirements  for  my  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 
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in  Criminal  Justice  in'  tlie  summer  of  1974,  or  at  the  latest  in  the  fall  of  1974. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  a  career  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

I  have  been  able  to  receive  this  much  college  education  through  the  help  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Program  (LEAP).  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  this 
Program  for  all  the  college  education  it  has  made  possible  for  me  to  receive.  I 
am  not  only  thankful  for  myself  but  for  the  thousands  of  other  students  all  over 
the  nation  who,  like  myself,  might  not  otherwise  have  been  able  to  obtain  a 
college  education. 

I  have  now  been  told  that  this  Program  is  about  to  be  canceled  this  July.  On 
behalf  of  my  fellow  students,  future  hopeful  students  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  myself,  I  seek  your  help  in  keeping  this  Program  alive.  If  the  American 
citizens  are  to  receive  even  adequate  and  competent  men  and  women  in  the  field 
of  law  enforcement,  it  is  imperative  that  some  type  of  assistance  be  given  to 
them. 

Along  with  my  fellow  students  now  enrolled  in  the  Law  Enforcement  Program 
throughout  the  nation  and  future  hopeful  students  I  would  appreciate  any  help 
you  might  be  able  to  give  in  order  that  this  worthwhile  Program  might  continue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  Oren  Russell. 


Thomas  B.   Gustin, 
West  Olive,  Mich.,  March  8, 197S. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Suhcommittee  No.  5,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  utilizing  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  funds 
for  the  past  two  years  and  appreciate  them.  I  have  aspirations  of  completing  my 
baccalaureate  degree  in  Law  Enforcement  on  LEEP  funds.  However,  there  is  a 
rumor  out  that  LEEP  funds  will  be  curtailed  after  this  year  with  the  funds 
being  channeled  into  revenue  sharing. 

There  ha.s  been  severe  criticism  in  the  past  on  federal  funding  for  the  training 
of  police  oflScers.  One  such  example  is,  I  quote :  There  is  no  reason  whatsoever 
for  the  federal  government  to  continue  to  fund  police  training  programs — or  any 
other  police  programs — which  merely  perpetuate  the  stagnation  of  a  closed 
fraternity  on  a  grander  scale.  (James  F.  Ahern,  Police  in  Trouble,  New  York,  New 
York:  Hawthorn  Books,  Inc.,  1972,  p.  234).  Subsequently,  revenue  sharing  is  a 
major  aspect  of  this  stagnation. 

Possibly  I  am  biased  somewhat  against  revenue  sharing,  even  though  I  know 
it  is  needed  to  some  extent  in  police  administration.  However  I  am  currently  a 
full  time  in  service  law  enforcement  officer  and  can  see  this  stagnation  rising.  I 
feel  that  by  maintaining  the  current  LEEP  funds  especially  for  the  in-service  per- 
sonnel, their  will  be  a  decrease  in  this  fraternal  stagnation.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished by  giving  the  in-service  personnel  an  opportunity  to  enhance  their  educa- 
tion in  the  liberal  arts  field,  and  a  better  understanding  of  human  behavior. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  my  feelings  and  thoughts  on  the  curtailment  of  LEEP 
funds  for  in-service  personnel,  if  there  is  any  truth  to  the  rumors  I  have  been 
hearing. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

Thomas  B.  Gustin. 


Township  of  Madison, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Police, 
Middlesex  County,  N.J.,  March  7,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chiarman,  Judiciary  Stibcommittec  No.  5,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  advised  that  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Education  Pro- 
gram (L.E.E.P.)  funding  for  education  is  scheduled  for  major  revisions  through 
revenue  sharing  as  of  July  1,  1973.  Should  L.E.E.P.  be  administered  through 
revenue  sharing  through  each  state,  it  is  very  probable  that  these  funds  which  I 
have  been  using  for  my  college  expenses  will  be  severely  reduced,  if  not  eliminated 
all  together. 
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Since  I  have  been  pursuing  courses  of  higher  education  to  improve  myself  and 
my  profession,  I  respectfully  ask  that  you  exempt  L.E.E.P.  from  special  revenue 
sharing  and  maintain  it  within  its  present  structure. 
Sincerely, 

Det.  Sgt.  Joseph  Steiffolino,  Sr. 


March  7,  1973. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCleixan, 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Senator  McClellan  :  In  an  effort  to  preserve  the  highest  standards  of 
law  enforcement  in  this  country,  I  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of  The  American 
University's  participation  and  funding  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration (LEAA)  to  continue  such  funding. 

Presently  I  am  a  full-time  student  at  American  University's  College  of  Public 
Affairs  working  full-time  also  to  achieve  the  necessary  educational  background 
to  become  a  federal  investigative  agent.  I  do  not  receive  assistance  from  LEAA 
directly  as  I  am  not  an  in-service  oflBcer,  but  I  am  funded  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. However,  many  fine  able-bodied  men  will  suffer  great  hardships 
if  LEAA  funds  are  withdrawn  as  support  for  our  educational  programs. 

I  would  appreciate  whatever  action  you  can  effect  to  maintain  a  continuance 
of  LEAA  funding  at  American  University. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  William  Leeper. 


WooDBRiDGE,  Va.,  March  2,  1973. 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rodino  :  I  have  been  concerned  in  the  past  few  weeks  over  the  pro- 
posal to  change  the  present  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP)  dur- 
ing the  Fiscal  Year  1974. 

As  the  Training  Administrator  of  a  correctional  agency,  I  have  seen  the  value 
of  the  LEEP  funds  and  LEEP  program  during  the  past  three  years.  In  our  own 
agency,  it  has  meant  the  opportunity  of  college  level  class  participation  for  more 
than  500  employees.  Many  of  these  men  and  women  would  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  college  education  without  these  funds.  I  have  not  always  agreed 
with  the  guidelines  established  for  the  LEEP  program.  However,  I  found  it  to 
be  an  operable  and  meaningful  program  which  guaranteed  educational  partici- 
pation to  any  correctional  employee. 

The  current  plans  to  utilize  these  LEEP  funds  in  a  revenue  sharing  basis  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  First,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  funds  will  be  available 
for  educational  programs.  All  too  often  training  and  educational  funds  are  uti- 
lized for  studies  and  planning,  and  never  get  funnelled  down  to  the  people  who 
need  them,  i.e.,  the  student.  Unless  some  guarantees  are  built  in,  I,  for  one,  am 
afraid  a  change  will  cause  a  loss  of  funds  to  the  students  who  need  the  programs. 
In  addition,  the  use  of  funds  by  individual  states  will  seriously  limit  their  avail- 
ability to  students  who  live  in  border  areas,  or  metropolitan  areas.  For  instance, 
funds  to  Washington,  D.C.  would  limit  the  use  of  these  funds  to  the  many  police 
and  correctional  oflScers  who  live  in  surrounding  Maryland  and  Virginia  but  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  District. 

An  Action  Conference  on  Criminal  Justice  Education  Funding,  held  at  Ameri- 
can University  on  February  17-18, 1973  recommended  : 

1.  Maintain  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  in  its  present  national, 
regional  and  state  organizational  structure ; 

2.  Exempt  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  from  general  and  spe- 
cific revenue  sharing ;  and 

3.  Assure  that  qualified  students  now  receiving  grants  or  loans  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Education  Program  be  permitted  to  complete  their  present  degree 
programs. 

I  would  strongly  advise  that  these  recommendations  be  given  some  serious 
consideration.  If  they  can  not  be  accepted,  I  would  hope  that  you  could  use  your 
influence  to  guarantee  that  funds  diverted  from  LEEP  programs  to  revenue 
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sharing  be  guaranteed  to  assure  their  utilization  for  educational  pursuits  at  the 
student  level. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Sisson,  Jr. 


Louisiana  State  Univeesity, 
Department  of  Law  Enfoecement, 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  March  9, 197S. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Boding,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  :  With  the  continued  increase  in  crime  and  the  many  prob- 
lems created  as  the  result  of  criminal  activities  in  this  country  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  trained  and  educated  personnel  be  maintained  at  a  high  level  in  law 
enforcement. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP)  has  made  a  material  con- 
tribution to  law  enforcement  in  funds  to  law  enforcement  personnel  in  the  form 
of  grants  which  paid  for  the  tuition  and  books  for  full-time  employees  in  the  field 
of  criminal  justice  to  pursue  college  work. 

This  year  approximately  three  htmdred  persons  working  in  the  field  of  crimi- 
nal justice  have  been  aided  through  this  program  at  Louisiana  State  University. 
This  number  includes  those  taking  work  on  the  main  campus  of  LSU,  its 
branches,  and  at  other  sites  where  "off-campus"  courses  in  law  enforcement 
have  been  taught. 

Throughout  the  nation  approximately  75,000  oflBcers  in  the  field  of  criminal 
justice  are  being  helped  by  this  program  in  their  pursuit  of  higher  education 
leading  to  college  degrees. 

None  of  the  funds  under  this  program  are  paid  to  the  colleges  or  employees 
of  the  colleges  unless  they  are  full-time  oflScers  in  law  enforcement. 

It  is  hoped,  and  the  writer  urges,  that  the  funding  under  the  LEEP  program 
be  continued  and  the  funds  be  designated  in  such  fashion  that  they  will  not 
lose  their  identity  by  being  mingled  with  revenue  sharing  monies. 
Sincerely, 

Julian  A.  Martin,  Head. 


March  7,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  Wallace  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Rodino  :  I  am  a  full  time  student  at  American  University  attending 
night  classes  and  working  full  time  during  the  day  in  an  effort  to  qualify  for 
the  position  of  Special  Agent  in  my  Bureau. 

I  have  learned  that  beginning  Fiscal  Tear,  1974  the  President  will  do  away 
with  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  and  funds  now 
provided  by  this  organization  will  go  into  revenue  sharing. 

I  am  nearing  graduation  and  I  receive  benefits  from  LEAA  to  pay  for  my 
tuition.  I  receive  no  financial  aid  from  other  sources — not  even  home.  Essentially, 
I  am  appealing  to  you  to  do  whatever  you  may  in  an  effort  to,  if  not  prevent 
LEAA  from  "going  under  water,"  at  least  provide  those  of  us  who  have  already 
enrolled  in  the  program  with  funds  so  we  may  finish  with  our  educations  and 
begin  our  new  careers. 

Without  funds  from  LEAA  many  of  us  will  be  delayed  in  graduating  until  we 
seek  money  elsewhere.  And  for  some  of  us  with  families,  college  tuition  is  too 
high  to  be  able  to  afford  to  take  out  a  large  loan  at  a  bank,  especially  if  we  have 
a  year  or  two  or  even  three  to  finish. 

Hoping  this  letter  will  receive  consideration,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

Laeby  E.  Wack. 


Alexandeia,  Va.,  March  6, 1973. 
Hon.  Petee  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Sie  :  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  request  your  help,  and  vote,  to  keep 
the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  at  American  University  alive.  I  have 
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just  entered  my  Junior  year  at  the  university  and  to  cut  off  funding  now  would 
be  equivalent  to  ending  my  college  education  in  the  Law  Enforcement  field. 

If  funding  for  the  students  is  not  possible  then  at  least  provide  funds  for  the 
university  to  keep  the  program  alive.  .  .  .  approximately  75,000  students  stand 
to  lose  and  with  them  society  because  better  educated  law  enforcement  officers 
means  better  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  and  a  job  well  done. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  W.  Miller. 


Washington,  B.C.,  March  5,  1973. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  on  Criminal  Law  and  Procedures, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  By  this  letter  and  the  virtue  of  my  membership  in  the  law 
enforcement  profession,  I  strongly  urge  your  support  in  assuring  that  the  fund- 
ing procedure  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP)  be  main- 
tained at  the  present  national,  regional,  and  state  organizational  level. 

Those  of  us  who  have  come  the  long,  hard  road  to  better  prepare  ourselves 
to  be  about  administering  the  quality  of  justice  in  America  that  is  truly  "quality" 
justice  for  all  Americans  have  long  admired  the  courage  of  your  convictions. 

We  seek  the  support  of  your  continued  wise  expertise.  We  love  our  country  and 
are  prepared  to  give  our  lives  to  make  our  Nation  a  society  free  enough  of  crim- 
inal violence  that  our  mothers  not  need  to  rest  in  fear. 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  help  us  move  forward  in  a  positive  direction.  The 
future  of  crime  in  America  may  well  be  reflected  by  the  types  of  educational  op- 
portunities the  Congress  makes  possible  for  those  who  serve  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  F.  Brennan. 


Cleveland  State  Community  College, 

Cleveland,  Tenn.,  March  5, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Honorable  Rodino:  We  have  an  active  Criminal  Justice  Program  at 
Cleveland  State  Community  College  in  Cleveland,  Tennessee.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  183  students  enrolled,  of  which  116  are  currently  employed  as  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  by  various  Law  Enforcement  Organizations  in  Bradley-Hamil- 
ton-Bledsoe and  Meigs  Counties.  A  number  of  these  individuals  would  not  be 
financially  able  to  attend  college  were  it  not  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Educa- 
tion Program.  Thirty-five  thousand  dollars  was  made  available  to  pay  for  tuition 
and  purchase  books  for  these  officers  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  hasty 
disruption  of  the  LEEP  assistance  would  cause  many  of  these  students  to  inter- 
rupt their  efforts  to  improve  themselves  and  their  profession. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  that  a  major  i-eduction  in  these  funds  would  ensue 
from  the  imposition  of  revenue  sharing  on  July  1^  1973. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  be  main- 
tained in  its  present  national,  regional  and  state  organizational  structure  and 
that  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  be  exempted  from  general  and 
specific  revenue  sharing.  This  would  assure  that  qualified  students  could  continue 
to  receive  grants  and  loans  under  the  Law  Enforcement  Program  and  complete 
their  degree  program. 

I  would  be  happy  to  furnish  a  more  detailed  breakdown  as  to  the  students 
and  the  agencies  they  represent,  would  you  so  desire. 
Sincerely, 

James  M.  Stubbs,  J.D., 
Director,  Criminal  Justice  Program. 
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State  Univebsity  College  at  Bxjffalo, 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  March  23, 1973. 
Hon.  Peteb  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Repbesentative  Rodino  :  As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  you 
and  the  other  committee  members  will  be  considering  the  future  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP). 

At  our  college,  we  offer  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Criminal  Justice  and  one  in  Criminalistics.  We  are  the  only  4-year  unit  within 
the  State  University  of  New  York  offering  this  opportunity.  There  are,  at 
present,  approximately  500  students  pursuing  a  degree  in  these  areas. 

Federal  financial  support  of  this  program  has  made  it  possible  for  many 
students  to  receive  assistance.  Most  Law  Enforcement  personnel  are  underpaid 
in  relation  to  their  responsibilities  in  the  community.  Without  this  support 
many  students,  especially  law  enforcement  oflBcials,  would  be  unable  to  attend 
college  because  of  the  educational  costs  that  would  have  to  be  assumed  by  their 
families. 

We  believe  the  program  has  proved  invaluable  in  encouraging  law  enforcement 
personnel  and  students  interested  in  this  profession  to  attend  college.  The  bene- 
fits to  our  community  are  often  unmeasurable  but  very  apparent.  On  this 
campus,  there  is  an  increased  understanding  between  law  enforcement  officials 
and  the  students  and  faculty.  Overall  the  profession  will  be  enhanced  as  its 
members  become  better  equipped  to  handle  their  vital  duties. 

One  of  our  concerns  is  that  the  program  be  continued  and  funded  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

Another  concern  involves  some  of  the  changes  being  proposed  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  if  the  program  is  continued. 
We  are  enclosing  a  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Norval  Jesperson  of  LEAA  which  identifies 
these  areas  of  concern. 

Thirdly,  we  are  apprehensive  about  the  idea  of  taking  the  application  for  and 
distribution  of  appropriated  funds  out  of  the  regional  offices  and  putting  it  with 
the  State  Planning  Agency.  The  agency  is  allegedly  parochial  and  partisan  in 
its  operation.  Education  of  students  in  Criminal  Justice  is  a  nationwide  concern 
and  should  be  handled  in  this  matter.  Funds  for  educational  purposes  need 
special  attention.  The  regional  offices  are  aware  of  our  problems,  programs  and 
goals  and,  even  with  their  limited  staffs,  have  been  of  assistance. 

We  are  appreciative  of  your  efforts  in  support  of  this  program  and  your 
consideration  of  our  concerns. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  Tboy, 
Director,  Office  of  Financial  Aid  to  Students. 
Daniel  R.  Hunteb,  Jr., 
Associate  Director,  Office  of  Financial  Aid  to  Students. 
Edwabd  L.  Moegan, 
Professor  and  Chairman,  Criminal  Justice  Program. 


Champlain  College, 
Office  of  the  Pbesident, 
Burlington,  Vt.,  March  5, 1973. 
Counsel  to  the  Chaibman, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  As  the  recipient  of  the  largest  amount  of  Law  Enforcement  Edu- 
cation Program  Funds  in  the  State  of  Vermont  and  as  a  Criminal  Justice  Edu- 
cator, I  strongly  support  the  recommendation  to  Congress  and  the  President 
that  they : 

1.  Maintain  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  in  its  present  national, 
state,  and  regional  organizational  structure. 

2.  Exempt  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  from  general  and  specific 
revenue  sharing. 
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3.  Assure  that  qualified  students  now  receiving  grants  or  loans  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Education  Program  be  permitted  to  complete  their  present  degree 
programs. 

Champlain  College  has  enrolled  at  present  sixty-six  (66)  pre-service  students 
and  eighty-six  (86)  inservice  students.  Most  of  the  inservice  people  attend  classes 
at  off -campus  locations  in  various  parts  of  the  State :  St.  Albans,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Bennington.  These  students  are  local  and  State  policemen  who  are  seriously  try- 
ing to  obtain  their  associate  degrees  because  they  feel,  as  do  I,  that  this  degree 
will  be  the  minimum  requirement  for  entrance  into  Law  Enforcement  in  just 
a  few  short  years.  Our  first  graduating  class  had  three  policemen  who  attended 
the  college  for  two  years  on  a  full-time  basis  and  still  worked  full  time  at  their 
jobs.  This  year  we  have  six  men  who  are  doing  the  same.  This  exemplifies  the 
sacrifices  that  are  made  on  the  part  of  the  student  as  well  as  his  family.  I  think 
this  also  explains  my  reason  for  saying  that  the  American  taxpayer  is  getting 
full  value  for  his  anti-crime  dollar.  A  further  observation  is  that  the  help  from 
the  LEEP  programs  seems  to  have  created  in  the  minds  of  high  school  graduates 
a  vision  of  a  highly  technical  and  professional  field  in  which  they  want  to  be 
included  for  their  life  careers. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Programs  here  at  the  college,  public 
relations  and  community  reactions  have  multiplied ;  and  the  citizens  themselves 
are  more  conscious  of  their  need  for  i)articipation.  This  is  what  is  needed  to  con- 
trol and  reduce  crime.  This  is  actually  happening. 
Sincerely, 

C.  Bader  Brouilette. 


Kansas  City,  Kans.  March  21, 1973. 
Congressman  William  Roy, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roy  :  I  am  a  police  officer  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  am 
attending  college  with  the  financial  aid  for  tuition  from  the  Law  Enforcement 
Education  Program  (L.E.E.P.).  This  program  which  was  instituted  several  years 
ago,  was  created  to  help  the  individual  police  officer  attain  a  college  education. 
It's  total  purpose,  to  help  increase  the  professionalism  in  police  work. 

I'm  happy  to  say  that  within  my  own  department  this  program  has  met  with 
great  success.  There  are  over  forty  officers  attending  junior  and  four  year  col- 
leges with  the  aid  of  L.E.E.P.'s  tuition  funding. 

Now,  I  have  been  advised  by  the  financial  aid  officer  of  my  school  that  there 
will  be  no  more  funding  from  the  L.E.E.P.  program.  This  financial  aid  officer 
stated  that  he  had  been  informed  by  L.E.E.P.  officials  that  all  funding  will  stop 
after  the  Spring  1973  semester  and  that  NO  funds  will  be  available  for  the  Fall 
1973  semester. 

If  this  occurs,  I  along  with  most  of  the  men  enrolled  in  college  will  have  to  quit. 
Personally,  I  see  it  as  a  great  loss  to  not  only  the  men,  but  to  our  profession  and 
especially  to  our  community. 

So  far,  all  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  about  the  loss  of  funds,  is  that,  either 
L.E.E.P.  will  fund  those  already  enrolled  in  the  program  until  they  complete; 
or  that  we  should  seek  help  from  our  departments  under  the  revenue  sharing 
plan. 

As  it  was  explained  to  me,  the  possibility  of  L.E.E.P.  funding  those  already  en- 
rolled in  the  program  until  their  completion  is  very  remote.  Seeking  help  from 
our  departments  and  city  administrators  under  the  revenue  sharing  plan  would 
also  be  fruitless.  You  Congressman,  Roy,  as  well  as  I,  know  that  city  administra- 
tors will  have  difficulty  making  revenue  sharing  monies  go  around  on  their 
major  projects  that  our  problem  will  be  placed. 

Congressman  Roy,  I  would  like  to  ask  for  your  help,  first,  in  finding  out  whether 
or  not  it  is  for  certain  that  L.E.E.P.  funding  is  to  be  withdrawn.  Secondly,  if  it 
is  possible  that  L.E.E.P.  will  finance  those  already  enrolled  in  the  program  until 
their  completion.  Thirdly,  I  would  ask  that  you  investigate  this  program  and 
find  for  yourself  the  importance  it  holds  for  my  profession.  If  I  may  quote  from 
the  President's  own  Task  Force  Report  on  the  Police,  "The  quality  of  police  serv- 
ice will  not  significantly  improve  until  higher  educational  requirements  are  es- 
tablished for  it's  personnel.  The  complexity  of  the  police  task  is  as  great  as  that 
of  any  other  profession.  The  perfomance  of  these  tasks  requires  more  than  physi- 
cal prowess  and  common  sense." 


My  profession  badly  needs  college  trained  people.  Every  true  professional  police 
oflBcer  recognizes  this,  especially  those  now  enrolled  in  college.  Without  the  help 
of  L.E.E.P.  our  bid  for  professionalism  will  be  set  back  many  years.  All  of  the 
hardships  and  loss  of  time  with  an  officer  and  his  family  will  have  been  wasted 
if  we  lose  this  program.  We  truly  need  the  help  of  our  representatives  in  keeping 
this  program  going. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  S.  Dailey. 

P.S. — I  am  now  in  my  Junior  year  at  Rockhurst  College  in  Kansas  City,  Miss- 
ouri, and  am  pursuing  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Administration  of  Justice.  So  you  see 
Congressman  Roy,  that  the  loss  of  funding  from  L.E.E.P.  would  leave  me  in  the 
middle  of  my  pursuit  with  no  chance  of  going  any  further. 


The  City  University  of  New  York, 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  February  22, 1973. 
Congressman  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Newark,  N.J. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  In  recent  weeks,  we  have  heard  of  the  possibility 
that  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  which  reimburses  criminal  justice 
personnel  for  some  of  their  college  costs,  will  be  incorporated  into  criminal  jus- 
tice revenue  sharing  through  the  States.  As  a"  college  of  criminal  justice  serving 
the  New  York  metropolitan  region,  we  are  very  much  concerned  about  the  poten- 
tial negative  effects  of  such  a  change  on  the  educational  careers  of  our  students 
and  on  the  close  working  relationship  that  we  have  developed  with  the  major 
criminal  justice  agencies  in  our  area. 

We  therefore  endorse  the  enclosed  Statement  of  Policy  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Educators  of  the  United  States.  The  benefits  of  the  LEEP  program,  we  believe, 
are  many.  Studies  indicate  that  the  college  educated  policeman,  corrections 
officer  or  probation  officer  is  less  authoritarian,  more  capable  of  exercising  initia- 
tive, and  better  able  to  communicate  with  the  public  than  his  colleague  who  did 
not  participate  in  higher  education.  In  a  society  in  which  more  than  half  of  the 
high  school  graduates  go  on  to  some  form  of  post-secondary  education,  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  cannot  be  manned  by  a  less  well-educated  minority.  Beginning 
with  the  nearly  50,000  members  of  the  New  York  City,  Transit  Authority,  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  Port  of  New  York  Authority  police  forces,  there  are  over 
100,000  criminal  justice  personnel  in  our  area  who  need  and  want  the  support  of 
this  program. 

We  turn  to  you  for  assistance.  Should  you  care  to  meet  with  us  for  further 
information  or  consultation,  we  stand  ready  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Bahn,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Psychology, 
Director  of  Special  Programs. 


College  of  Great  Falls, 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  March  29,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP)  conducted  at 
the  College  of  Great  Falls  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  our  community.  The  kind 
of  collaborative  planning  that  has  gone  into  the  program  and  the  fine  way  those 
plans  have  been  executed  with  minimum  expense  and  maximum  cooperation 
could  well  serve  as  a  model  for  other  communities. 

It  is  with  genuine  dismay  that  I  read  that  the  future  of  this  excellent  pro- 
gram may  well  be  in  jeopardy  because  of  a  possible  cutoff  of  funds.  To  put  this 
program  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  tenuous  proposal  of  any  probable  revenue  shar- 
ing plan  would  be  to  take  a  giant  step  backwards,  in  my  opinion. 

Therefore  I  am  asking  tliat  you  seriously  consider  and  support  the  position 
taken  by  the  Action  Conference  on  Criminal  Justice  Education  Funding  held  at 


the  American  University  February  17-18,  1973,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  mailed 
to  your  oflSce. 

Very  sincerely, 

Sister  M.  Michelle  Holland, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  American  University, 
College  of  Public  Affairs, 
Center  for  the  Administration  of  Justice, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  28,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Rodino:  The  attached  Statement  of  Policy  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Action  Conference  on  Criminal  Justice  Education  Funding,  held 
at  The  American  University  on  February  17-18, 1973. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  statement  is  a  strong  recommendation  that  the  Law 
Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP)  be  saved  from  the  chaos  that  would 
ensue  from  the  imposition  of  revenue  sharing  on  July  1.  AVith  LEEP  assistance, 
almost  75,000  policemen,  correctional  officers,  probation  and  parole  personnel, 
other  criminal  justice  officials,  and  pre-service  students  are  pursuing  courses  of 
higher  education  leading  to  degrees.  The  hasty  disruption  of  this  assistance 
could  cause  many  of  these  officials  and  students  to  interrupt  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove themselves  and  their  profession.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  states 
could  continue  assistance  to  these  students,  but  that  is  not  certain.  According  to 
the  draft  legislation  we  have  seen,  no  state  is  required  to  allocate  funds  to 
education. 

This  statement  is  being  sent  to  all  those  who  might  have  some  impact  on  a 
decision  to  exempt  LEEP  from  special  revenue  sharing  and  to  maintain  it  within 
its  present  national,  regional,  and  state  organizational  structure.  It  is  urgent  that 
the  Executive  Branch  and  Congress  be  made  aware  immediately  of  the  na- 
tional importance  of  LEEP  and  of  the  impelling  logic  of  keeping  it  a  national 
program.  Your  support  now  is  vital. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us.  (202/686-2532) 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arnold  S.  Trebach, 
Professor  and  Chairman,  Action  Conference  on  Criminal  Justice  Funding. 

David  J.  Saari, 
Director,  Center  for  the  Administration  of  Justice. 


Alexandria,  Va.,  April  3,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  I  am  a  full-time  student  at  American  University 
attending  night  classes  and  working  full  time  during  the  day  in  an  effort  to 
qualify  for  the  position  of  Special  Agent  in  my  Bureau. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  beginning  the  fiscal  year,  1974  the 
President  has  proposed  doing  away  with  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration (LEAA)  and  funds  now  provided  by  this  organization  are  to  go  into 
revenue  sharing  and  to  be  administered  by  the  states. 

I  am  nearing  graduation  and  receive  benefits  from  LEAA  to  pay  for  my 
tuition  which  is  the  only  way  I  could  get  my  schooling.  I  have  been  receiving 
benefits  since  I  started  my  college  education  in  1970.  If  I  were  to  lose  these 
benefits  it  would  place  a  great  financial  burden  on  myself  and  my  family.  Essen- 
tially. I  am  appealing  to  you  to  do  whatever  you  can  in  an  effort  to,  if  not  prevent 
LEAA  from  "going  under" ;  at  least  provide  those  of  us  who  are  currently 
enrolled  in  the  program  to  continue  to  be  funded  so  that  we  may  finish  with  our 
educations  and  begin  our  new  careers. 

There  are  those  who  are  not  as  near  graduation  as  myself  and  upon  whom  the 
financial  burden  would  be  more  severe. 

We  are  all  employed  as  public  servants,  thus  the  outcome  stands  to  provide  the 
public  with  better  service  and  hopefully  for  a  better  America. 
Hoping  this  letter  will  receive  your  utmost  consideration  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Danny  A.  Defenbaugh. 


Appendix  G 

STATE  OF  THE  STATES  ON  CRIME  AND  JUSTICE 

An  Analysis  of  State  Administration  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act 

(A  Report  by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Administrators) 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  and  Crime  Reduction 

In  1968,  Americans  were  twice  as  likely  to  become  victims  of  crime  as  in  1960.^ 
Violent  civil  disorders  in  the  cities,  vi^idespread  drug  abuse  among  the  young,  and 
a  crime  increase  eleven  times  greater  than  population  growth  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed the  nation.'  The  traditional  criminal  justice  system  seemed  unable  to  solve 
the  problem  or  even  to  check  its  growth. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  began  with  a  recognition 
of  the  problems  and  failures  of  the  nation's  police,  courts,  and  corrections 
agencies.  It  also  contained  a  Congressional  determination  to  leave  responsibility 
for  criminal  administration  with  states  and  local  governments.  Equally  im- 
portant, Congress  mandated  a  new  intergovernmental  and  system-wide  attack  on 
crime  through  fifty-five  State  Planning  Agencies  (SPAs)  representing  both  state 
and  local  governments. 

During  the  little  more  than  four  years  since  the  SPAs  accepted  this  responsi- 
bility, remarkable  progress  has  been  made. 

First,  the  rising  crime  rate  was  reversed  and,  in  1972,  there  was  an  actual 
reduction  in  the  number  of  serious  crimes  that  threaten  the  quality  of  life  in 
America.  Secondly,  the  SPAs  have  brought  an  unprecedented  degree  of  joint 
planning  and  cooperation  to  the  separate  components  of  the  justice  system  that 
augurs  as  well  for  the  promotion  of  justice  as  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime 
in  the  future. 

The  Nation's  Anti-Crime  Effort — Results  and  Improvements 

Crime  index  trends — Comparisons  with  the  previous  year 
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The  SPA  effort  to  stop  crime  has  been  concentrated  in  the  nation's  major  cities, 
where  approximately  three-fourths  of  our  serious  crimes  are  committed.  The 
success  of  that  commitment  is  reflected  in  the  crime  decreases  experienced  by  the 
nation's  154  cities  with  over  100,000  population. 


Cities  over  1,000,000  reporting  crime  decreases 
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Since  the  passage  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  the  rampaging  annual  increase  in 
crime  has  been  halted  and  reversed.  For  the  first  time  in  ;=;eventeen  years,  crime 
has  actually  decreased.  Moreover,  during  1972,  94  of  154  cities  (61%)  with  over 
100,000  population  reported  actual  crime  decreases.  In  four  years,  therefore, 
crime  in  the  United  States  has  been  reduced  from  an  11%  increase  to  a  3% 


1  Crime  in  the  United  States,  F.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  Reports — 1968,  p.  2.  "Serious"  crimes 
are  murder,  rape,  assault,  robbery,  burglary,  larceny  over  $50  and  auto  theft. 

2  During  the  period  1960-1968,  serious  crime  increased  122  percent,  compared  to  a  popula- 
tion increase  of  11  percent,  F.B.I.  UCR,  1968.  p.  2. 
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decrease  and  the  number  of  large  cities  reporting  actual  crime  decreases  has  gone 
from  under  twenty  to  almost  one  hundred.' 

General  Strategies  of  the  SPAs 

Fifty-five  states  or  territorial  jurisdictions,  thousands  of  cities  and  (in  mid- 
1971)  an  estimated  55,000  individual  criminal  justice  projects,  have  contributed 
to  the  initial  success  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  The  very  scope  of  this  undertaking 
makes  any  catalogue  of  projects  unrepresentative  and  renders  numerical  totals 
concerning  state  administration  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  difiicult  to  obtain  and 
sometimes  misleading.  Nevertheless,  public  understanding  of  the  program  de- 
mands accurate  information,  and  this  first  State  of  the  States  Report  attempts 
to  provide  it  while  identifying  the  principal — if  not  universal — strategies  em- 
ployed by  the  SPAs. 

STSTEM-WIDE    PLANNING  :     A    FIRST 

When  the  SPAs  began  operations  in  1968,  they  discovered  an  American  system 
of  justice  characterized  by  disorganization  and  delay.^  With  rare  exceptions, 
coordinated  decision  making,  resource  allocation  and  response  to  common  prob- 
lems by  police,  courts  and  correctional  agencies  were  fortuitous  accidents  instead 
of  standard  operating  procedures.  The  problems  of  the  criminal  justice  process 
in  America  were  interdependent,  but  attempts  at  improvement  were  often  isolated 
and  sometimes  confiicting. 

These  problems  had  been  festering  for  decades,  but  the  concept  of  criminal 
justice  planning  was  in  its  infancy.  Four  years  ago,  a  criminal  justice  planning 
capability  did  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  As  Charles  Rogovin,  former  LEAA 
Administrator  and  President  of  the  Police  Foundation,  said :  "It  was  .  .  .  easy 
to  underestimate  the  complexity  of  what  Congress  asked  for — comprehensive 
criminal  justice  planning.  There  was  no  precedent  for  coordinated  planning  in 
police,  courts  and  correctional  reform."  ^ 

By  April,  1967,  only  10  states  had  established  criminal  justice  planning  agen- 
cies, and  by  mid-1968,  not  more  than  27  states  "  had  taken  advantage  of  the  small — 
usually  $25,000 — federal  grants  for  criminal  justice  planning  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  But  increased  planning  funds  and  the  promise  of 
substantial  action  grants  to  follow,  inducted  all  55  eligible  states  and  territorial 
jurisdictions  to  create  planning  mechanisms  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968. 

These  SPAs  have  begun  to  turn  criminal  justice  agencies  toward  mutal  under- 
standing and  cooperation — not  only  through  annual  comprehensive  plans  asses- 
sing the  needs  of  all  components  of  the  system,  but,  most  importantly,  through 
the  exchange  of  local/state  and  police/court/corrections  views  on  the  SPA 
Boards.  In  recognition  of  the  vitality  and  promise  of  the  intergovernmental  de- 
cisionmaking process  represented  by  the  SPAs,  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  has  this  to  say : 

"The  States  are  assigned  the  major  share  of  administrative  responsibiliy  for 
the  [Safe  Streets  Act].  They  must  establish  broadly  representative  State  level 
law  enforcement  planning  agencies,  prepare  comprehensive  plans,  review  and 


'  The  "causes  of  crime"  are  extremely  difficult  to  Isolate  and  combat.  For  example,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Justice,  in  the 
Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  wrote  :  "The  underlying  problems  are  the  ones  that 
the  criminal  justice  system  can  do  little  about.  The  unruliness  of  young  people,  widespread 
drug  addiction,  the  existence  of  much  poverty  in  a  wealthy  society,  the  pursuit  of  the 
dollar  by  any  available  means  are  phenomena  the  police,  the  courts,  and  the  correctional 
apparatus  which  must  deal  with  criminals  one  by  one,  cannot  confront  directly.  .  .  . 
Unless  society  does  take  concerted  action  to  change  the  general  conditions  and  attitudes 
that  are  associated  with  crime,  no  improvement  in  law  enforcement  and  administration  of 
justice  .  .  .  win  be  of  much  avail."  (p.  1)  Hereinafter  cited  as  the  President's  Crime 
Commission. 

*  The  Task  Force  Report  on  Law  and  Law  Enforcement  to  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  called  the  criminal  justice  process  a  "non-system" 
of  criminal  justice.  The  President's  Crime  Commission  also  stressed  the  system-wide  nature 
of  criminal  justice  needs  :  "The  many  specific  needs  of  the  criminal  justice  system — for 
manpower,  for  equipment,  for  facilities,  for  programs,  for  research,  for  money — are  inter- 
locking. Each  one  must  be  filled  with  the  others  in  mind.  This  discussion  of  the  system's 
needs  assumes  that  every  need  Is  dependent  on  the  others."  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a 
Free  Society,  p.  12. 

^Hearings  on  the  Block  Grant  Programs  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, House  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  1971,  Part  2,  p.  465.  Hereinafter  cited 
as  Hearings. 

9  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Making  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
Work:  An  Intergovernmental  Challenge,  1970,  pp.  22-23. 
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approve  applications  for  financial  aid  submitted  by  their  political  subdivisions, 
distribute  planning  and  action  grant  funds  to  local  jurisdictions,  and  provide 
appropriate  assistance  to  applicants.  The  State's  overall  role  is  to  act  as  a  catalyst 
in  bringing  together  previously  isolated  components  of  the  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  system  and  coordinating,  directing,  and  supporting  their  efforts 
in  a  comprehensive  attack  on  crime." ' 

If  the  federal  government  is  too  far  removed  from  state  and  local  units  to 
plan  for  them,  local,  city  and  county  governments  also  have  several  limitations 
as  comprehensive  planners  for  effective  law  enforcement:  (1)  there  are  too  many 
jurisdictions  to  maximize  the  use  of  available  funds;  (2)  specific  localities  have 
narrow  geographic  boundaries  seldom  honored  by  criminal  offenders;  and  (3) 
localities  in  general  have  only  primary  responsibility  for  limited  par'ts  of  the 
justice  apparatus — police  and  jails,  as  a  rule.  Crime,  of  course,  does  not  respect 
state  boundaries  either,  but  there  is  a  totality  of  criminal  administration  serv- 
ices in  each  state  and  that  is  the  proi>er  perspective  from  which  to  assess  needs, 
set  priorities  and  evaluate  results. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  SPA  is  that  while  remaining  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  each  Governor  and  taking  a  statewide  approach  to  the  problems  of  crime 
and  justice,  local  participation  in  the  decisionmaking  process  is  assured.  This 
has  occurred  not  only  through  the  creation  of  local  and  regional  planning 
councils,  but  most  significantly  by  membership  on  the  SPA  Supervisory  Board. 
Sixty  percent  of  all  Board  members  represent  local  interests  and  the  resulting 
SPA  plans  attest  to  the  constructive  process  that  has  begun — urban  impact, 
standards,  legislation,  crime  specific  analysis,  and  innovation  aimed  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  crime  and  improvement  of  justice  in  America.' 

URBAN     IMPACT  :     PUT    MONEY    WHERE    CRIME    IS 

While  the  criminal  justice  system's  response  to  crime  has  been  scattered,  crime 
itself  is  concentrated  in  the  nation's  urban  areas,  where  three-fourths  of  the 
nation's  serious  crimes  are  committed.  The  SPAs  have,  therefore,  translated 
their  plans  into  action  projects  aimed  at  crime  in  the  cities.  During  fiscal  years 
1969-1972,  SPAs  allocated  almost  65%  of  all  local  funds  to  high  crime  areas  con- 
taining 49%  of  the  nation's  population  and  70%  of  reported  index  crimes. 

SPA  FUNDING  FOR  HIGH  CRIME  AREAS 

Percent  for 
Total  funding  for  Total  funding  high  crime 

high  crime  areas  for  localities  areas 

Fiscal  year: 

1969 $9,208,919  $15,044,308  61.2 

1970 -.        71,724,011  113,700,312  63.1 

1971 136,733,204  226,661,120  60.3 

1972 137,165,434  192,445,892  71.3 


Total 356,268,374  551,044,534  64.7 

Note:  Percent  of  total  population  In  high  crime  areas,  48.6  percent;  percent  of  total  crime  in  high  crime  areas,  70.4 
percent. 

Source:  June,  1972,  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators.  A 
complete  State-by-State  table  is  included  as  appendix  I.  West  Virginia  data  Included  in  totals,  but  excluded  in  individual 
years. 

This  heretofore  unpublished  data  contradicts  early  reports  that  the  SPAs 
were  not  devoting  a  substantial  portion  of  available  funds  to  high  crime  areas. 
Two  widely  circulated  documents  criticized  the  SPAs  on  this  ground.  The  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  contended  in  1971  that  funds  had  been  "dissipated 
in  shotgun  fashion  across  the  states  in  many  small  grants"  and  that  there  was 
"widespread  failure  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  it  relates  to  distrib- 


■'Ibid.,  p.  18. 

»  Survey  conducted  by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Ad- 
ministrators, January  1973.  Total  SPA  Supervisory  Board  Members — 1,415  ;  State  Local 
Members — 547  ;  Local  Level  Members — 852  ;  Federal  Level  Members — 16. 
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uting  funds  to  cities  to  fight  crime."  *  That  assertion  made  good  headlines  but  it 
rested  on  isolated  instances,  not  general  or  documented  facts. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development  circulated  a  report  entitled  Reduc- 
ing Crime  and  Assuring  Justice  (June,  1972),  which  claimed  that  "Most  states 
allocated  much  of  the  money  to  jurisdictions  with  relatively  few  problems  and 
for  indefensible  uses,  while  central  cities  with  greatest  need  received  proportion- 
ately less."  ■•'  No  information  or  reference  was  advanced  to  support  that  conten- 
tion. Considering  the  national  data  presented  above,  and  after  a  thorough  reading 
of  the  Hearings  of  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  (to  which  the  CED  Report  refers  else- 
where^"), it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  sweeping  generalizations  were  unfounded 
and  the  result  of  inadequate  research,  if  not  deliberate  misstatement.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Hearings  and  the  subsequent  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  have  been 
loosely  used  by  agencies  and  individuals  whose  clear  intent  is  to  improve  the 
nation's  crime  control  program,  but  who  have  surrendered  to  what  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has  called  the  "growing  politiciza- 
tion  of  the  crime  issue."  " 

The  information  on  percentage  of  funds  awarded  to  high  crime  areas  only 
reflects  direct  grant  awards  to  those  cities  and  actually  understates  the  benefits 
high  crime  areas  have  received  from  the  SPAs.  Numerous  state  agency  grants — 
.such  as  increases  in  probation  and  parole  services,  strengthening  of  state  court 
systems,  and  improved  state  juvenile  programs — directly  benefit  metropolitan 
areas  where  these  services  are  usually  concentrated.  In  addition  there  are  a 
large  number  of  grants  which  indirectly  benefit  high  crime  areas.  Foij  example, 
state  prisons  are  generally  populated  by  individuals  from  urban  areas.  To  the 
extent  that  the  state  is  providing  the  local  unit  of  government  with  a  valuable 
service  by  supervising  and  attempting  to  rehabilitate  the.se  pri-soners,  an  SPA 
grant  to  the  State  Department  of  Corrections  also  benefits  the  city. 

At  the  national  level,  LEAA  has  also  recognized  the  importance  of  adequately 
responding  to  the  needs  of  America's  cities.  A  special  Impact  Cities  discretionary 
grant  program  will  channel  $20  million  into  each  of  eight  major  cities  (Atlanta, 
Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver,  Newark,  Portland  and  St.  Louis)  with  the 
objective  of  achieving  a  5%  reduction  in  stranger-to-stranger  street  crime  and 
burglary  in  the  next  two  years,  and  a  20%  reduction  in  five  years. 

STANDARDS    FOR    CRIMINAL    JUSTICE 

The  urban  impact  strategy  is  complemented  by  efforts  to  institutionalize  im- 
provements in  criminal  justice  through  training,  education  and  operations  stand- 
ards. The  SPA  standard-setting  role  has,  to  some  extent,  been  dictated  by  state 
and  local  needs  and  capabilities.  Several  northern  and  western  states,  for  exam- 
ple, have  had  police  officer  standards  and  training  (POST)  laws  and  commis- 
sions for  years.  SPAs  in  these  states  have  supported  improved  training  programs 
and  begun  well  designed  evaluations  to  test  how  training  affects  performance.  In 
southern  and  midwestern  states,  however,  many  SPAs  were  the  first  to  initiate 
and  adopt  training  standards  for  policemen.  Understanding  these  differences  is 
essential  to  an  appreciation  for  the  progress  now  being  generated  throughout  the 
country  as  a  result  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  The  following  chart  illustrates  the 
depth  and  variety  of  SPA  initiative  in  the  creation  of  standards  for  state  and 
local  efforts  in  the  war  on  crime. 

Example  of  Standards  for  the  Criminal  Justice  System  Initiated  by  SPAs 

ALABAMA 

940  v,r.,irfi  basic  training  for  police  officers. 


»  -  owiuiittee  for  Economic  Development,  Reducing  Crime  and  Assuring  Justice,  1972, 
p.  OS. 

10  Block  Grant  Proprams  of  the  Late  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  Twelfth 
Report  l)y  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  May  18,  1972. 

Statement  of  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  November,  1971,  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Government  Onerations  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary 
AfFnirs.  Nenrivns  on  the  Block  Grant  Programs  of  the  Latr  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. fPart  2,  np.  719-720.)  A  complete  reading:  of  the  Hearings  reveals  that  after 
LE.^A  Administrator  .Terrls  Leonard  responded  to  USCM's  charges  by  reporting  on  the 
actual  amount  of  funds  received  bv  the  cltie.s  in  question.  USCM  revised  its  position  to 
an  indefinite  claim  that  "Some  [italics  of  the  original]  local  governments  are  still  not 
receiving  reasonable  moneys  .  .  .  others  are  receiving  generous  amounts."  For  a  com- 
plete record  of  these  charges,  see  Hearings,  Part  2.  pp.  719-738. 

11  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  State-Local  Relations  in  the 
Criminal  Justice  System,  1971,  p.  261. 
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CONNECTICUT 

In-service  training  required  for  all  correctional  personnel. 

DELAWABE 

Minimum  police  training  standards ;  statewide  minimum  salaries  for  police 
oflBcers. 

GEORGIA 

Statewide  recruit  training  for  all  state  and  local  police  ;  statewide  recruit  train- 
ing and  educational  requirements  for  offender  rehabilitation  personnel. 

INDIANA 

240  hours  basic  training  required  for  all  police  oflBcers. 

KANSAS 

Five  years'  experience  mandatory  for  district  attorneys. 

KENTUCKY 

Patrol  allocation  and  crime  prevention  team  requirements  for  major  cities; 
400  hours  recruit  and  40  hours  annual  in-service  training  required  for  local  police ; 
high  school  education  requirement  for  local  police;  professional  parole  board 
standards  law ;  professional  probation  and  parole  oflScer  selection  practices. 

MARYLAND 

In-service  and  basic  training  required  for  all  correctional  personnel ;  command 
and  supervisory  training  for  police  management  personnel. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

High  school  education  requirement  for  police ;  orientation  and  in-service  train- 
ing for  probation  oflScers ;  training  for  police  supervisory  i)ersonnel. 

MISSOURI 

In-service  training  for  judges  and  prosecutors. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Statewide  recruit  and  in-service  training  requirements  for  police. 

NEW   YORK 

Basic  training  required  for  all  corrections  oflScers. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Recruit   and   in-service   training   requirements   for   all   correctional   oflScers. 

RHODE   ISLAND 

In-service  training  required  for  police,  correctional  oflScers  and  prosecutors. 


Educational  standards  for  police  oflacer  selection. 

TEXAS 

In-service,  recruit  training  and  i)ersonnel  standards  for  police ;  training  re- 
quired for  all  adult  and  juvenile  probation  oflBcers. 

UTAH 

In-service  and  recruit  training  required  for  police ;  in-service  training  required 
for  all  adult  probation  and  parole  oflBcers ;  recruit  training  for  state  prison  and 
SMSA  jail  pesonnel. 
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WISCONSIN 

Police  recruit  training  and  educational  requirements  ;  personnel  selection  stand- 
ards for  police  officers  ;  in-service  training  required  for  judicial  personnel. 

WYOMING 

Police  recruit  training  required  statewide. 

These  standards  were  selected  as  illustrative  of  the  variety  and  comprehensive 
nature  of  SPA  initiatives.  Whether  by  legislation  or  as  a  condition  of  grant  eligi- 
bility, all  SPAs  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  creation  of  standards.  Once 
achieved,  the  standards  themselves  will  last  well  beyond  the  SPA  resources  used 
to  implement  them. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  found  that  the  "problem  of  personnel  is  at 
the  root  of  most  of  the  criminal  justice  system's  problems."  "  In  recognition  of 
this  chronic  deficiency  and  with  a  proper  respect  for  local  control,  the  SPA- 
created  standards  have  concentrated  on  education,  training  and  selection  as  con- 
trasted with  operations. 

Once  standards  were  agreed  upon,  the  SPAs  used  action  funds  to  create  and 
support  them.  By  the  close  of  fiscal  1972,  SPA  resources  had  provided  basic 
training  for  33,000  recruits  and  in-service  courses  for  another  143,000  regular- 
line  personnel.  As  far  as  education  is  concerned,  LEAA's  centrally  run  LEEP 
program  has  provided  scholarships  and  loans  to  177,000  students  already  serving 
in  criminal  justice  agencies,  while  59,000  pre-service  students  have  also  bene- 
fited from  the  program.  By  the  close  of  fiscal  1972,  over  $111  million  had  been 
spent  or  committed  to  the  development  of  better  trained  and  educated  personnel 
operating  the  nation's  police,  courts  and  correctional  agencies. 

The  Maryland  SPA  has  been  one  of  the  nation's  leaders  in  incorporating  mean- 
ingful standards  into  its  funding  decisions.  Effective  in  1972,  police  agencies  in 
Maryland  must  meet  the  following  standards  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  any 
funds  whatsoever:  (1)  comply  with  the  minimum  recruit,  in-service,  firearms 
and  community  relations  training  standards  of  the  Maryland  Police  Training 
Commission;  (2)  operate  from  a  centrally  located  police  headquarters  and  main- 
tain public  telephone  lines  used  exclusively  for  citizen-police  communications ; 
(3)  provide  adequate  liability,  false  arrest  and  medical  insurance  for  sworn 
personnel;  (4)  provide  24-hour  police  service  seven  days  a  week;  (5)  comply 
with  all  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  procedures  and  requirements.  To  receive  funds 
for  projects  other  than  training  and  communications  equipment,  police  agencies 
must  also:  (1)  pay  a  minimum  starting  salary  of  $8,000;  (2)  establish  a  merit 
personnel  system;  (3)  have  both  fingerprint  and  photograph  capability;  and  (4) 
employ  at  least  ten  sworn  police  oflicers. 

At  the  national  level,  LEAA  has  promoted  standards  for  reducing  crime 
through  the  monumental  work  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Standards  and  Goals.  The  Commission,  instead  of  attempting  another 
major  study  of  crime  in  America,  concentrated  its  efforts  on  molding  the  recom- 
mendations and  findings  of  other  blue-ribbon  commissions  into  clearly  outlined 
personnel,  organization  and  performance  standards  for  states  and  local  units  of 
government. 

The  500-plus  standards  and  goals  recommended  to  the  SPAs  by  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  are  far-ranging  and  forward-looking.  Some  of  them  will 
require  diflBcult  and  even  unpopular  decisions  by  criminal  justice  agencies ; 
others  will  be  inapplicable  to  all  states ;  and  many  will  only  become  realistic  as 
social,  economic  and  political  conditions  change.  Nevertheless,  they  stand  as  a 
guide  for  comparisons  of  progress  in  all  states,  and  the  National  SPA  Conference 
has  already  taken  the  position  that  each  SPA  should  measure  itself  against 
them.  Past  action  as  well  as  present  commitment  therefore  supports  the  thesis 


12  The  Challenge  of  Grime  in  a  Free  Society,  p.  12.  A  strategy  of  standard-setting,  instead 
of  simply  employing  more  and  better  personnel,  was  necessitated  by  Section  301(d)  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act,  which  limits  use  of  Part  C  moneys  for  "compensation  of  police  and  other 
regular  law  enforcement  personnel"  to  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  SPA  block  grant.  The 
original  intent  of  this  provision  was  to  prevent  Safe  Streets  funds  from  being  used  as  a 
mere  police  salary  supplement :  but  the  distortion  of  regular  spending  patterns  (according 
to  the  ACIR,  90 "v^  of  overall  local  law  enforcement  expenditures  are  for  personnel)  has 
sometimes  limited  the  SPA's  ability  to  respond  to  the  primary  needs  of  the  system,  and  has 
even  forced  some  SPAs  to  allocate  funds  for  capital  improvements  or  equipment  of  secon- 
dary importance.  The  ACIR  has  recommended  that  LEAA  be  authorized  to  waive  the  one- 
third  personnel  expenditure  limit  if  state  plans  demonstrate  a  need  for  such  a  waiver.  (See 
making  the  Safe  Streets  Act  Work:  An  Intergovernmental  Challenge,  pp.   65-66.) 


that  the  SPAs  are  the  best  hope  for  acceptance  and  implementation  of  the 
standards  themselves. 

MEETING   CRIME   HEAD-ON  :   CEIME  SPECIFIC  PLANNING 

System-wide  planning,  urban  impact  and  statewide  standards  for  criminal 
justice  personnel  and  operations  characterize  the  first  years  of  SPA  anti-crime 
efforts.  Any  concept  of  "crime,"  however,  encompasses  more  acts,  motivations 
and  costs  than  normally  imagined.  Realistic  prevention  and  control  methods 
require  detailed  attention  to  and  analysis  of  specific  types  of  criminal  behavior. 
As  LEAA  and  the  SPAs  came  to  that  realization,  they  pioneered  "crime  specific" 
planning  aimed  at  particular  crimes.  For  example,  an  SPA  might  analyze  the 
conditions  under  which  robbery  occui's  most  frequently  in  a  city,  the  type  of 
offender  and  victim  most  often  involved  and  the  various  means  of  prevention 
which  could  be  employed.  This  basic  information  will  then  be  used  to  develop 
new  police  patrol  patterns,  change  court  handling  and  sentencing  of  convicted 
robbers,  influence  correctional  programming,  and  inform  the  public  of  particu- 
larly dangerous  times,  activities  or  places. 

Crime  specific  planning  is  directed  at  stopping  a  certain  crime,  but  it  also 
serves  two  other  principal  purposes.  First,  it  provides  an  automatic  check  on 
system-wide  planning,  for  it  traces  how  the  system  deals  with  a  particular 
crime  from  prevention  to  rehabilitation  of  offenders.  System  upgrading  should 
pass  the  test  of  actually  improving  the  jurisdiction's  ability  to  deal  with  crime. 
Secondly,  crime  specific  planning  stresses  crime  prevention  and  focuses  attention 
on  reduction  of  crime  by  means  and  agencies  not  ordinarily  associated  with  the 
criminal  justice  process.  For  example,  an  effective  anti-burglary  program  might 
involve  city  building  codes  (types  of  locks  and  lighting  required  in  businesses) 
or  a  labeling  service  for  frequently  stolen  items  such  as  televisions,  radios  and 
phonographs. 

Crime  specific  projects  are  gaining  acceptance  in  individual  jurisdictions  across 
the  country,  but  the  California  SPA  began  the  first  statewide  crime  specific 
program.  Noting  that  burglary  accounted  for  almost  half  of  the  state's  serious 
offenses,  the  SPA  designed  a  burglary  impact  program  to  utilize  known  methods 
of  preventing  burglary  and  to  develop  new  ones. 

The  burglary  program  has  elicited  unique  inter-agency  cooperation  and  total 
public  support.  Special  programs  of  public  education  and  involvement,  personnel 
training,  residential  and  commercial  security  inspections,  and  field  operations 
procedures  have  already  reduced  the  number  of  burglaries  by  as  much  as  50% 
in  target  areas  within  within  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  San  Diego  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Extensive  project  evaluation  was  required  and  will  culminate  with  the 
publication  of  a  comprehensive  handbook  on  burglary  prevention  and  control, 
describing  overall  achievements  and  the  relative  success  and  cost  effectiveness 
of  the  various  anti-burglary  techniques  begun.  Local  officials  across  the  state 
and  nation  will  then  be  able  to  implement  proven  anti-burglary  programs  tai- 
lored to  the  specific  needs  of  their  communities. 

LEGISLATION 

Many  SPAs  discovered  that  deficiencies  in  personnel,  equipment,  training, 
education  and  the  like  were  only  compounded  by  archaic  and  unexamined  laws 
that  did  little  to  assist  in  the  control  of  crime  or  achievement  of  justice.  The 
comprehensive  planning  process  mandated  by  the  Safe  Streets  Act  led  nat- 
urally enough  to  examination  of  state  and  local  law  as  one  means  of  providing 
additional  tools  to  law  enforcement  and  achieving  immediate  as  well  as  far- 
reaching  system  improvements.  Most  SPAs  have  not,  therefore,  confined  their 
role  to  administration  of  available  resources  alone.  By  accepting  the  task  of 
recommending — and  sometimes  drafting  and  supporting — legislation,  they  have 
often  played  an  even  more  effective  role  than  available  federal  resources  would 
permit. 

As  with  criminal  justice  standards,  the  SPA  role  in  the  legislative  arena  de- 
l>ends  to  an  extent  on  the  structure  and  responsibilities  of  the  executive  branch 
in  each  state.  By  any  measurement,  however,  the  SPAs  have  been  responsible — 
in  only  four  years — for  an  unusually  significant  amount  of  important  and  pro- 
gressive legislation. 
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Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  example  of  legislative  achievement  is  the  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  Kentucky  SPA  which  will  revolutionize  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  in  Kentucky.  A  mandatory  crime  reporting  law  began  the  state's 
lirst  effective  collection  of  crime  data.  A  $4.75  million  police  training  and  edu- 
cational incentive  program  was  approved  in  1972,  establishing  for  the  first  time 
statewide  training,  educational  and  operations  standards  for  police.  In  correc- 
tions, laws  authorizing  probation  and  parole  for  misdemeanants  gave  local  judges 
new  alternative  dispositions  for  minor  offenders.  Work  and  educational  release 
legislation  for  both  felons  and  misdemeanants  adds  another  dimension  to  the 
rehabilitation  options  open  to  Kentucky's  correctional  agencies.  Mandatory 
supervision  of  felons  now  insures  that  all  offenders  leaving  prison,  including  the 
"hard-core"  group  denied  parole,  will  be  controlled  and  assisted  upon  release 
from  prison.  In  courts,  a  statewide  public  defender  system  was  established 
by  law  after  successful  SPA  pilot  projects,  and  the  first-ever  revision  of  the 
state's  Penal  Code  was  enacted.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  (researched,  drafted 
and  developed  by  the  SPA  itself)  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt,  but  the  justice 
system  in  Kentucky  is  now  providing  services  and  performing  tasks  which  it 
did  not  offer  or  attempt  two  years  ago. 

The  following  chart  shows  principal  legislative  accomplishments  of  the  SPAs 
across  the  country. 

ALABAMA 

Elimination  of  oflSce  of  justice  of  the  peace ;  sheriffs  made  salaried  oflBcers. 

ALASKA 

Privacy  and  security  of  criminal  justice  information  system  data  controlled. 

ABKANSAS 

Privacy  and  security  of  criminal  justice  information  system  data  controlled. 

COLOBADO 

Revised  Penal  Code  and  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

DELAWABE 

Police  oflicer  standards  and  training  law. 

HAWAII 

Established  statewide  organized  crime  unit  in  the  attorney  general's  oflBce. 

IDAHO 

Revised  narcotics  laws ;  revised  youthful  offender  statutes ;  mandatory  finger- 
printing reporting  law. 

INDIANA 

Mandatory  police  training  law. 

lOWA 

Reorganization  of  state  crime  laboratory ;  revision  of  narcotics  law  enforce- 
ment powers. 

KANSAS 

Established  marijuana  control  committee;  revision  of  state  constitution  and 
judicial  article ;  public  defender  law ;  district  attorney  and  court  administrator 
laws ;  narcotics  and  controlled  substances  legislation. 


Mandatory  crime  reporting ;  revision  of  Penal  Code ;  police  training  and  edu- 
cational incentive  law ;  public  defender  statute ;  misdemeanant  work  release ; 
probation  for  misdemeanants ;  sheriffs'  succession  law ;  mandatory  supervision 
of  felons  ;  work  release  for  felons  ;  parole  board  standards  act. 
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MABYI^ND 

Unified  district  court  system ;  statewide  public  defender ;  implementing  legis- 
lation for  adult  community  corrections  system ;  established  a  corrections  train- 
ing commission. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Decriminalized  drunkenness ;  statewide  alcohol  detoxification  and  treatment 
centers;  authorization  of  organized  crime-oriented  wire  tapping;  supervisory 
training  for  police  command  personnel ;  special  witness  immunity  statutes ; 
mandatory  fingerprint  reporting  system ;  expanded  powers  of  Chief  Justice  of 
District  Courts;  Juvenile  Code  revision  (in  progress)  ;  revised  Penal  Code 
(in  progress). 

MICHIGAN 

Narcotics  law  reforms;  public  defender  legislation  (in  progress). 

MISSISSIPPI 

Reformed  Penitentiary  Board ;  administrative  reform  of  the  state  peniten- 
tiary ;  mutual  aid  compact  for  law  enforcement ;  public  defender  oflBce  in  three 
jurisdictions. 

MI8SOUBI 

Public  defender  law ;  authorization  of  release  on  recognizance  procedures. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Revised  Juvenile  Code. 

NEW    YOEK 

Organized  crime  task  force;  special  narcotics  courts  for  New  York  City; 
speedy  trial  administrative  reforms;  creation  of  Division  of  Justice  (planning, 
grant  administration,  information  systems,  police  oflScer  standards  and  training 
and  criminal  justice  research). 

NEVADA 

Statewide  public  defender;  state  court  administrator;  probation  subsidy 
program. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Established  a  criminal  justice  training  council. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Authorized  work  release;  drug  abuse  and  control  act;  decriminalization  of 
drunkenness ;  uniform  juvenile  court  act ;  appropriation  for  construction  of  law 
enforcement  center. 

OREGON 

Revised  Penal  Code ;  decriminalization  of  drunkenness ;  60-day  limit  for  trial 
of  incarcerated  accused. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Salary  incentive  programs  for  policemen  with  college  credits  in  law 
enforcement. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Police  ofllcer  standards  and  training  act ;  creation  of  comprehensive  criminal 
justice  information  system ;  reorganization  of  entire  state  juvenile  services 
departments. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Revised  sentencing  procedures  for  courts ;  expungement  of  records  of  success- 
fully rehabilitated  first  offenders. 

TEXAS 

Law  enforcement  mutual  aid  compacts  authorized;  revision  of  Penal  Code  (in 
progress)  ;  unified  court  system ;  revision  of  judicial  article. 
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UTAH 

Revised  Penal  Code  (in  progress);  controlled  substances  act;  unified  court 
system. 

VIRGINIA 

Revision  of  Penal  Code  (in  progress)  ;  reorganization  of  judicial  system ;  drug 
abuse  control  council ;  public  defender  commission ;  state  criminalistics 
laboratory. 

WISCONSIN 

Minimum  training  and  standards  for  police;  mandatory  crime  reporting  and 
information  system. 

WYOMING 

Juvenile  court  act ;  police  standards  act ;  crime  reporting  act ;  revised  Penal 
Code  ;  revised  Juvenile  Code ;  controlled  substance  act ;  professional  parole  board  ; 
reform  of  lower  court  system. 

This  list  of  legislative  activity  of  the  SPAs  makes  the  following  statement  of 
the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  seem  the  result  of  an 
extremely  poor  research  effort :  "The  independence  of  the  SPAs  from  state  legis- 
latures ...  is  probably  the  main  reason  why  the  majority  of  SPAs  have  failed 
to  develop  legislative  programs  of  any  kind.  Reforms  that  can  be  effected  only 
by  state  laws  .  .  .  are  being  ignored."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  16  states  have 
revised  their  criminal  codes  in  the  past  thirty  years,  and  considering  the  fact 
that  the  American  Law  Institute  took  nine  years  (1953-62)  to  draft  the  Model 
Penal  Code,  it  seems  a  bit  naive  and  even  presumptuous  for  the  Lawyers'  Com- 
mittee to  criticize  the  SPAs  for  not  researching,  drafting  and  gaining  legislative 
approval  of  new  Penal  Codes  in  barely  four  years  of  existence.  In  those  four 
years,  11  SPAs  completed  Penal  or  Juvenile  Code  revisions  and  6  have  already 
been  enacted  into  law. 

These  legislative  accomplishments  do  not  include  the  considerable  state  com- 
mitment of  matching  funds  to  increase  available  planning  and  action  funds 
under  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  Without  considering  local  matching  commitments,  in- 
kind  contributions  or  appropriations  direct  to  existing  state  agencies  for  match 
purposes,  the  states  had  appropriated  approximately  $8  million  to  their  SPAs 
to  match  federal  planning  grants  and  another  $48  million  in  action  dollars  before 
the  cash  match  requirements  of  1970  went  into  effect.  These  legislative  commit- 
ments increased  SPA  effectiveness  and  provided  over  one-half  of  the  required 
match  for  state  level  projects  in  cash — a  significant  and  tangible  indication  of 
the  states'  commitment  to  making  the  Safe  Streets  Act  work. 

INNOVATION  :    CHARGES    FOR   A    SAFER   COMMUNITY 

Existing  laws  and  agencies  seemed  unable  to  reverse  the  rising  crime  rate  that 
Americans  feared  in  1988.  Less  than  one  in  five  burglaries  was  solved,^^  two  of 
every  three  persons  released  from  prison  were  arrested  within  five  years,"  and 
the  delay  between  arrest  and  trial  in  metropolitan  areas  was  often  twelve  months 
or  more.^°  The  SPAs  felt  that  change,  experimentation  and  innovative  solutions  to 
old  but  growing  problems  were  clearly  required. 

Innovation  in  criminal  justice,  however,  is  a  relative  concept.  Any  judgment  of 
"innovation"  should  be  based  upon  the  status  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
the  state  or  community  involved.  Even  a  computerized  record-keeping  system  or 
an  elaborate  juvenile  delinquency  classification  and  treatment  program  in  an 
urban  community  may  represent  less  of  a  change  in  practice,  retraining  and 
attitudes  than  a  regional  law  enforcement  communications  network  in  a  rural 
community.  Blanket  statements  and  criticisms  that  individual  programs  are  not 
"innovative"  remain  meaningless  and  uninformative,  therefore,  unless  measured 
against  prevailing  practices  and  conditions. 


'^  F.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  Report,  1969,  p.  19. 

1*  F.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1969,  p.  37. 

1^  Professor  Hans  Zeisel  of  the  IJnlversity  of  Chicago  Law  School,  writing  in  the  October 
1969  issue  of  Judicature,  stated  that  "Pittsburgh  .  .  .  has  one  of  the  best  records  among 
metropolitan  courts  with  an  average  delay  of  only  23  months."  (p.  112)  In  the  November 
1971  edition  of  Judicature,  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  pointed  out  that  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  inmates  in  New  York  City's  jails  had  been  waiting  "at  least  a  year  to  be 
tried."  (p.  139). 
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If  by  "lack  of  innovation,"  SPA  critics  mean  an  absence  of  visionary  projects 
which  hold  but  the  slightest  promise  of  measureable  success,  the  SPAs  are 
guilty  of  favoring  more  practical  approaches.  On  the  other  hand,  if  innovation  is 
understood  to  connote  new  standards  and  operations  for  the  specific  community 
or  agency  involved,  the  SPAs  have  made  sizable  gains. 

In  police,  effective  and  innovative  SPA  projects  have  addressed  both  the  ways 
police  agencies  operate  internally  and  the  ways  police  agencies  relate  externally 
to  the  citizens  they  serve.  A  police  management  study  of  the  operations  and 
administration  of  Detroit's  Criminal  Investigation  Division,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000, 
has  saved  the  Division  over  $1,450,000  annually  in  terms  of  dollar  value  for  man 
hours  saved.  The  subgrantee's  final  report  stresses  that  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary duties  and  acceptance  of  streamlined  procedures  resulted  in  more  time  for 
"prompt,  complete  and  thorough  criminal  investigation."  It  is  perhaps  not 
inappropriate  to  note  that  crime  in  Detroit  was  down  15.8%  in  1972." 

The  Texas  SPA  has  developed  a  number  of  programs  aimed  specifically  at 
improving  police  response  to  the  special  law  enforcement  needs  of  minority 
group  neighborhoods.  In  Fort  Worth,  for  example,  SPA  funds  were  used  to 
establish  police-community  relations  storefront  offices  in  five  high  crime,  minor- 
ity group  neighborhoods.  A  new  system  of  two-man  footpatrols,  each  including 
a  minority  group  member,  was  instituted.  The  storefront  offices  and  foot  patrol 
teams  are  designed  and  officers  are  trained  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  commu- 
nity services — including  acceptance  of  citizen  complaints,  youth  recreation  orga- 
nization, and  employment  counseling — in  addition  to  the  traditional  law  enforce- 
ment functions  of  the  police.  Index  crime  in  the  project  areas  was  down  26% 
during  the  first  year  of  operation,  and  accounted  for  over  half  of  a  citywide 
crime  decrease  of  7.6%. 

In  corrections,  the  District  of  Columbia  SPA's  Prison  College  Project  has  pro- 
vided inmates  with  an  opportunity  to  attend  higher  education  courses  at  a  local 
college.  Eighty  percent  of  these  inmate  students  have  re-enrolled  in  the  college 
after  release  from  prison.  On  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  the  SPA's  Inmate 
Personnel  System  and  Career  Structure  Program  has  been  successful  in  finding 
jobs  for  800  of  1300  ex-offenders  referred  to  the  project  during  its  first  year  of 
operation,  and  the  restoration  of  a  100-unit  public  housing  complex  was  accom- 
plished by  a  construction  team  made  up  of  released  offenders. 

This  commitment  to  community-based  corrections  is  manifested  in  dozens  of 
half-way  houses,  work  release  and  employment  projects,  and  diversion  programs 
across  the  country.  The  thrust  of  SPA  funding  has  been  to  widen  the  range  of 
correctional  and  rehabilitative  alternatives  within  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
order  to  enable  each  offender  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  more  effective,  individual 


In  courts,  innovative  SPA  projects  have  included  eight  revised  state  Penal 
Codes,  three  new  State  Juvenile  Codes,  and  seven  state  public  defender  sys- 
tems— all  by  July,  1972.  Other  SPAs  have  concentrated  on  improving  the  ability 
of  established  systems  to  administer  present  law.  The  Illinois  SPA,  for  example, 
has  developed  a  comprehensive  study-demonstration  project  to  assess  the  effec- 
tiveness of  newly  financed  prosecutors'  offices  across  the  state.  Tailored  to  meet 
local  needs,  the  project  has  established  a  model  District  State  Attorney's  Office 
(five  counties),  a  model  Metropolitan  Prosecutor's  Office  (Chicago),  and  a 
model  State  Attorney's  Support  Unit  to  provide  supplementary  and  specialized 
professional  services  to  prosecutors  in  rural  regions. 

The  SPA  commitment  to  change  and  improvement  in  state  and  local  judicial 
systems  is  only  now  becoming  visible  across  the  country  and  includes  a  massive 
court  reform  effort  in  Philadelphia  encompassing  expanded  probation  and  parole, 
new  juvenile  support  services,  and  revamping  and  strengthening  of  both  prosecu- 
tion and  indigent  defense. 

Delinquency  prevention  and  drug  abuse  control  programs  have  been  developed 
in  all  states  and  represent  some  of  the  most  significant  innovations  brought  about 
by  the  SPAs.  Both  program  categories  have  involved  agencies  outside  the  tra- 
ditional criminal  justice  system ;  both  attempt  to  divert  people  from  criminal 
sanctions ;  and  neither  embraces  the  concept  of  punishment.  Clearly  innovative, 
they  have  been  attacked  for  their  failure  to  support  the  institutional  justice  sys- 
tem and  as  duplications  of  other  federal  programs. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  subscribed  to  both 
arguments.  Delinquency  prevention  and  methadone  maintenance  projects  were 


"  P.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  Report,  Preliminary  1972,  March  28,  1973. 
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seen  as  "duplication [s]  of  other  federal  programs"  and  both  were  singled  out 
for  condemnation  for  not  having  "a  direct  impact  on  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem." "  These  assertions  were  made  despite  the  fact  that  almost  one-half  of 
those  arrested  for  index  crimes  in  1971  were  juveniles,"  and  despite  the  fact  that 
drug-related  crimes  are  responsible  for  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  hold-ups, 
burglaries,  muggings  and  thefts  committed  in  the  nation's  34  urban  areas."  More- 
over, the  ABA  Special  Committee  on  Crime  Prevention  and  Control  has  recom- 
mended that  "federal  expenditures  on  narcotics  treatment  programs  should  be  in- 
creased five  to  ten  fold"  ""  over  the  current  $300  million  level.  "Duplication"  in- 
volves redundancy  of  programs — yet  even  the  most  cursory  look  at  juvenile  crime 
and  drug  crime  indicates  that  all  federal  programs  combined  are  clearly  inade- 
quate. What  has  a  "direct  impact  on  the  criminal  justice  system"  may  be  de- 
batable ;  but  a  simple  canvass  of  admittedly  imperfect  crime  statistics  shows  that 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  methadone  maintenance  have  a  direct  im- 
pact on  crime. 

COOPERATIVE    STATE    AND    LOCAL    DECISIONMAKING 

State  and  local  decision  making  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  In  one 
sense,  the  transfer  of  federal  dollars  and  authority  reflects  Congressional  de- 
termination to  avoid  a  nationally  controlled  justice  system  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time,  it  represents  a  practical  understanding  that  coordinated  plan- 
ning (1)  by  separate  arms  of  the  criminal  justice  apparatus — police,  courts  and 
corrections;  and  (2)  by  state  and  local  governments,  each  of  whom  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  only  limited  parts  of  the  criminal  administration  process,  was 
an  unavoidable  precondition  of  success  in  the  war  on  crime.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  indicated  the  importance  of  the  SPA 
role  in  coordinating  this  planning  and  decision-making  process  : 

"[G]reater  coordination  and  more  integration  of  the  various  components  of 
the  several  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems  are  vital  goals  in  our 
effort  to  develop  effective  and  equitable  crime  reduction  programs  .  .  .  The  block 
grant  ...  is  designed  to  achieve  just  this  kind  of  result.  For  the  most  part,  pres- 
ent intergovernmental  crime  reduction  activities  are  fragmented.  If  given  a 
chance,  the  Commission  is  convinced  that  State  comprehensive  plans  under  the 
Act,  as  developed  by  SPA  supervisory  boards,  will  constitute  key  mechanisms  for 
making  State-local  criminal  justice  efforts  part  of  an  interrelated  system."  ^ 

The  new  state  and  local  relationships  being  forged  through  the  SPAs  are  one 
of  the  principal  accomplishments  to  date  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  and  are 
critical  to  continued  success  of  the  program.  Strict  federal  control  of  anti-crime 
programming  discourages  local  initiative  and  innovation.  City  block  grants,  on 
the  other  hand,  encourage  continued  fragmentation  by  allowing  both  state  and 
city  governments  to  look  after  their  own  needs  without  considering  overall  sys- 
tem-wide priorities. 

Since  city  and  county  governments  have  primary  responsibility  for  police  and 
jails,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  direc't  local  block  grants  to  be  directed  to  these 
r6.«ponsibilitLes.  Similarly,  with  direct  block  grants,  state  governments  will  tend 
to  look  after  their  part  of  the  justice  system — felony  corrections,  courts,  juvenile 
services  and  state  police — to  the  exclusion  of  critically  needed  central  services  for 
localities.  The  SPAs,  however,  represent  local  as  well  as  state  government,  and 
agency  heads  from  both  have  had  to  openly  justify  their  own  needs,  priorities 
and  practices  over  the  past  four  years. 

Some  mayors  will  continue  to  push  for  complete  autonomy  in  receiving  federal 
block  grants  for  law  enforcement  despite  the  fact  that  their  own  police  chiefs 
and  other  local  representatives  have  influential  roles  on  SPA  Supervisory  Boards. 
The  national  organizations  representing  city  governments  may  continue  to  support 
a  go-it-alone  and  leave-us-alone  policy.  Nevertheless,  two  important  facts  pre- 


^'' Block  Grant  Programs  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  Twelfth 
Report  by  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  1972,  p.  61.  Hereinafter  cited  as  the 
CGO  Report. 

18  F.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  Report,  1971,  p.  34. 

18  New  Perspectives  on  Urban  Crime,  A  Report  by  the  American  Bar  Association  Special 
Committee  on  Crime  Prevention  and  Control,  1972,  p.  25.  Henry  S.  Ruth,  Director  of  the 
New  Yorlj  City  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council,  has  also  disagreed  with  the  CGO 
Report.  See  Hearings,  Part  2,  p.  503. 

=»/6td.,  p.  62. 

^Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Making  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
Work:  An  Interffovemmental  Challenge,  1970,  pp.  60-61. 
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sented  in  this  State  of  the  States  Report  demonstrate  that  the  SPAs  can  and  are 
responding  to  the  needs  of  localities,  and  more  particularly,  the  high  crime  areas 
of  the  country :  60%  of  the  SPA  Board  members  represent  local  government  and 
65%  of  all  local  funds  awarded  by  the  SPAs  have  gone  to  major  urban  areas 
containing  48%  of  U.S.  population  and  reporting  70%  of  its  crime.  Moreover, 
under  the  current  Safe  Streets  Act  or  President  Nixon's  special  revenue  sharing 
proposal  for  law  enforcement,  SPAs  may  choose  to  create  local  block  grant  pro- 
grams, if,  for  whatever  reason,  that  appears  desirable.  In  both  Ohio  and  Florida, 
the  SPAs  have  exercised  that  option  but  each  retains  authority  to  review  local 
plans  and  programming. 

In  1967,  the  President's  Crime  Commission  spoke  to  the  problem : 
"[M]uch  of  the  planning  for  action  against  crime  will  have  to  be  done  at  the 
State  level.  Every  State  operates  a  court  system  and  a  corrections  system,  and 
has  responsibility  for  certain  aspects  of  law  enforcement.  The  States  are  in  the 
best  position  to  encourage  or  require  the  coordination  or  pooling  of  activities 
that  is  so  vitally  necessary  in  metropolitan  areas  and  among  rural  counties."  ^ 
Traditional  city-state  antipathies  have  not  disappeared  because  of  the  block 
grant,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Safe  Streets  Act  is  forging  new  links  of 
cooperation  between  cities  and  states.  What  began  with  doubts,  misunderstand- 
ings and  suspicions  is  now  leading  the  way  to  a  revitalization  of  intergovern- 
mental cooperation. 

Development  of   SPA  Capabilities 

The  growth  of  most  SPAs  has  followed  a  natural  progression  from  planning 
through  grant  administration,  monitoring,  audit  and  evaluation.  Whether  the 
staff  had  6  or  100  employees,  each  of  these  functions  was  being  performed  in  1972. 
But  in  1969  and  1970,  action  and  planning  funds  were  made  available  simul- 
taneously and  the  SPAs  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  experienced  staffs  or  defined 
procedures.  Problems  were  bound  to  occur  and  did.  Furthermore,  by  the  time  a 
planning  and  administrative  capability  had  been  built,  auditors  from  LEAA  and 
GAO  were  pointing  to  deficiencies  in  monitoring,  audit  and  evaluation.  Often 
right,  but  never  with  an  appreciation  ^or  realistic  timing  and  always  with  a 
penchant  for  generalization  from  egregious  example,  these  outside  financial  and 
program  evaluators  probably  helped  the  states  overcome  early  mistakes  and 
move  toward  acceptance  of  their  role  in  the  Safe  Streets  program. 

planning:  filling  the  vAcimM 

The  first  step  for  state  and  local  governments  was  to  develop  a  system-wide 
intergovernmental  planning  capability.  Because  of  the  obvious  need  to  rethink 
criminal  justice  policies,  goals  and  practices  and  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
system  as  a  whole,  planning  was  essential  to  organize  a  process  and  attract  the 
people  who  might  design  and  implement  ways  to  reduce  crime  in  America. 

The  SPAs  began  by  obtaining  the  advice  and  guidance  of  the  best  criminal 
justice  practitioners  the  country  had  to  offer.  In  June,  1972,  fourteen  hundred 
citizens — criminal  justice  experts  and  laymen  alike — were  members  of  SPA 
Supervisory  Boards.  Another  nine  thousand  persons  had  accepted  membership 
on  regional  or  local  supervisory  boards.  At  the  staff  level,  almost  1,500  individuals 
were  working  for  the  SPA  Boards  and  1,100  were  employed  by  the  regional  and 
local  planning  agencies. 

Development  of  an  adequate  planning  capability  was  the  key  to  early  SPA 
success.  Police  representatives  on  SPA  boards  had  to  accustom  themselves  to  the 
fact  that  courts  and  corrections  could  also  alleviate  the  crime  problem ;  judges 
had  to  come  from  behind  their  benches  and  examine  the  judiciary's  contributions 
to  a  larger  system ;  and  corrections  oflScials  had  to  put  their  theories  to  the  test 
rather  than  rely  on  the  time-worn  excuse  that  no  one  cared  about  rehabilitation 
and  there  was  no  way  they  could  succeed  under  the  circumstances. 

In  many  respects,  it  would  have  been  much  easier  to  plan  for  the  expenditure 
of  $20  billion  than  for  the  $1  billion  actually  received  by  the  SPAs  in  action 
funds  by  the  end  of  FY  1972.  Limited  funds  automatically  excluded  many  badly 
needed  but  expensive  projects  such  as  jail,  prison  and  courthouse  renovation  and 
construction,  or  major  increases  in  probation  and  parole  services,  police  man- 
power and  prosecution/defense  personnel.  Although  Safe  Streets  Act  appropria- 


2*  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  p.  280. 
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tions  grew  rapidly,^  they  were  and  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  total  criminal 
justice  expenditures  throughout  the  country.  As  the  following  chart  shows,  re- 
sponsible use  of  these  public  funds  required  detailed,  comprehensive  plans  which 
incorporated  tough  decisions  on  geographic  as  well  as  program  priorities. 

COMPARISON  OF  SAFE  STREETS  ACT  FUNDING  AND  TOTAL  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM  EXPENDITURES 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


Period 

Direct 

total  criminal 

justice 

system 

expenditures 

Appropriations 
as  a  percent- 
age of  total 
Total  Safe           criminal 
Streets  Act             justice 
appropriation       expenditure 

State  and  local 

government 

criminal 

justice 

expenditures 

Total  SPA 

bloc  grants 

(pts.  C  and  E) 

Bloc  grants 

of  total  State 

and  local 

criminal 

justice 

expenditure 

Fiscal  year: 

7,340,305 

63, 000 
268, 100 
529,000 
698, 900 

0.86 
3.13 
5.20 
5.95 

6,562,058 
7,  592, 778 
9, 026, 580 
10,434,727 

24, 650 
182, 750 
365, 000 
464,945 

0.38 

i97o:::::::::: 

1971 

1972 

8,571,252 

10,165,068 

11,750,819 

2.41 
4.04 
4.46 

Total 

37,827,444 

1, 559, 000 

4.12 

33,506,143 

1,037,345 

3.10 

Source:  For  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970— "Expenditure  and  Employment  Data  for  the  Criminal  Justice  System,"  1968-69 
edition,  pp.  11-12;  1970  edition,  pp.  7-8  (published  by  LEAA/Bureau  of  the  Census);  for  fiscal  year  1971  State/local  total, 
"State-Local  Proportions  and  Classification  Procedures  for  Variable  Pass-through,"  Statistics  Division,  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  July  1972;  total  criminal  justice  system  expenditures  for  hscal  vear  1971  are 
based  on  a  ratio  of  11.2  percent/Federal  and  88.8  percent  State/local  (Federal  expenditures  averaged  11.2  percent  of 
total  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  1970);  total  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  State/local  share  are  based  on  a  15.6  percent  increase 
over  1971  (15.6  percent  is  the  average  annual  increase,  1960-70)and  an  11.2/88.2  percent  Federal-State/local  split. 

Henry  S.  Ruth,  Director  of  the  New  York  City  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating 
Council,  dramatically  illustrated  the  funding  limitations  faced  by  the  SPAs : 

'•[The  thought  that  money  abounds  from  the  Federal  Government  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  one  I  also  find  disturbing.  I  notice  the  fiscal  year  1971  authoriza- 
tion for  LEAA  is  $650  million.  That  is  what  we  spend  in  New  York  City  every 
year  for  our  police  department  alone.  We  have  a  criminal  justice  budget  in  New 
York  City  of  $850  million.  The  Federal  funds  that  we  received  in  the  last  3  years 
would  run  the  New  York  City  criminal  justice  system  for  about  7  days."  ^ 

Planning  funds  generally  average  no  more  than  10%  of  SPA  action  monies. 
Thirty -two  of  50  SPAs  ^  have  20  or  fewer  staff  professionals  to  develop  and 
operate  the  five  basic  SPA  functions  of  planning,  grant  administration,  monitor- 
ing, audit  and  evaluation.  In  fact,  24  of  50  SPAs  had  no  more  than  15  professional 
staff  members  by  the  close  of  FY  1972.^' 

In  the  smaller  SPAs,  the  need  for  technical  expertise  remains  acute  and  even 
large  planning  staffs  have  been  hard  pressed  to  find  specialized  personnel.  fThis 
was  particularly  true  during  the  earliest  stages  of  the  federal  transfer  of  author- 
ity and  responsibility  to  the  SPAs.  Every  SPA  has  therefore  turned  to  consultants 
for  expertise  not  otherwise  available.  Even  as  SPA  staffs  are  built  and  compe- 
tencies developed,  consultants  will  continue  to  be  used  in  specialized  areas  such 
as  computers,  communications,  management  studies  and  law. 

By  1972,  every  SPA  had  developed  an  in-house  planning  capability  and  the 
early  reliance  on  consultants  steadily  declined.  Even  though  the  SPAs  created  the 
nation's  first  criminal  justice  planning  capability,  consultant  expenditures  were 
never  inordinately  high,  as  the  following  chart  shows : 


23  A  complete  listing  of  Parts  B,  C,  and  E  funds  for  each  State  is  provided  in  Ap- 
pendix II. 

2*  Hearings,  Patt  2,  p.  490.  This  comparison  has  unfortunately  heen  overlooked  by  some 
observers.  In  Law  and  Disorder  III  (p.  8).  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law  has  criticized  SPA  administration  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  for  not  having  "initiated 
a  basic  reform  of  the  criminal  justice  system."  For  fiscal  years  1969  through  1972,  SPA 
"action"  money  was  barely  3%  of  total  state  and  local  criminal  justice  system  expenditure. 
To  expect  this  small  investment  to  produce  "basic  reform"  of  a  200-year-old  system  is  a 
case  of  very  poor  judgment  or  a  very  bad  case  of  over-optimism. 

25  Data  on  Louisiana.  Guam,  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico  and  American  Samoa  not  in- 
cluded. At  least  the  four  territories  also  have  less  than  twenty  professionals. 

2«  Survey  conducted  by  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Adminis- 
trators, June  1972.  The  unsupported  claim  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  that  the  SPAs 
are  establishing  a  "substantial  and  unwieldly  bureaucracy"  (Hearings,  Part  2,  pp.  719- 
720)  thus  appears  a  misrepresentation  of  fact.  The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  also  rejected  USCM's  claim  In  its  report  Making  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
Work:  An  Intergovernmental  Challenge,  p.  56. 
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CONSULTANT  EXPENDITURES  BY  SPAS  FROM  PLANNING  GRANT  FUNDS 
Fiscal  year- 


Total  pt.B  SPA  consultant  expenditures..      $1,540,653       $1,438,997        $1,382,489       $1,080,915         $5,443,054 
Total  SPA  share  of  pt.B  (60  percent) $9,289,800      $10,246,800      $12,627,000      $16,940,400       $49,104,000 


Expenditures  as  a  percent  of  the  SPA 
share  of  planning  funds 16. 6 


Source:  June  1972,  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators.  A 
State-by-state  breakdown  of  the  data  is  included  as  app.  III.  • 

GRANT    ADMINISTRATION    AND    MONITORING:    SAFEGUARDING    THE   TAXPAYER'S    MONEY 

Just  as  the  SPAs  faced  the  challenge  of  developing  the  nation's  first  compre- 
hensive criminal  justice  planning  capability,  they  also  had  little  precedent  or 
early  technical  assistance  to  help  them  establish  fiscal  and  administrative  proce- 
dures for  the  nation's  first  block  grant  program. 

The  SPAs  had  to  remain  accountable  under  the  laws  and  regulations  of  federal 
and  state  governments,  using  appropriate  reporting  forms  and  accounting  proce- 
dures of  both.  In  addition,  they  had  to  create:  (1)  application  forms  and  proce- 
dures ;  (2)  budget  and  program  review  functions  ;  (3)  award  and  rejection  stand- 
ards; (4)  monthly  fund  disbursement  schedules  for  hundreds  of  projects;  and 
(5)  monitoring  guidelines  and  policies. 

In  retrospect,  it  appears  that  many  problems  could  have  been  avoided  or  ameli- 
orated— SPA  drawdowns  and  subgrantee  disbursements  could  have  been  better 
controlled ;  uniform  grant  management  data  might  have  been  recommended  or 
required  by  LEAA ;  model  administrative  forms  might  have  been  designed ;  a  list 
of  consultant  competencies  ought  to  have  been  developed ;  and  technical  assist- 
ance in  financial  management  should  have  been  offered  before  1971. 

LEAA  promulgated  its  Financial  Guide  in  1969  and  an  Audit  Guide  in  1970. 
They  are  used  by  all  SPAs  in  addition  to  the  0MB  Circulars  generally  controlling 
expenditures  of  federal  funds.  Compliance  with  state  laws  and  concern  for  pro- 
gram integrity  and  fiscal  accuracy,  however,  led  to  the  development  of  separate, 
more  specific  guidelines  by  most  SPAs.  By  the  end  of  FY  1972,  43  SPAs  had 
developed  their  own  written  financial  guides  ;  31  had  printed  formal  audit  guides  ; 
29  had  published  monitoring  manuals ;  and  25  required  a  formal  orientation  con- 
ference with  alt  subgrantees  in  addition  to  numerous  informal  contacts  during 
the  planning  and  implementation  process.  All  SPAs  now  offer  technical  assistance 
to  subgrantees  and,  without  exception,  they  also  require  subgrantee  fiscal  and 
program  progress  reports  on  monthly,  quarterly  or  semi-annual  schedules,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  grant  and  state  financial  policies. 

These  extensive  grant  administration  and  monitoring  systems  demonstrate 
convincingly  that  the  forerunner  of  revenue  sharing  is  being  handled  with  a 
concern  for  financial  and  program  integrity  that  few,  if  any,  federal  agencies 
can  match.  In  part,  of  course,  this  is  possible  because  of  the  proximity  of  the 
grantor  agency  to  the  grantees.  More  importantly,  the  fact  that  effective  reporting 
and  monitoring  systems  have  been  implemented  by  every  SPA  lends  credence  to 
the  theory  that  one  governmental  level  can  act  responsibly  as  spending  agent  for 
another. 

AXn)IT    AND    EVALUATION 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  audit  and  evaluation  capabilities  would  be  devel- 
oped after  planning  and  administration.  To  some  extent,  this  was  a  result  of  a 
brand-new  program  whose  primary  emphasis  was  on  action  for  desperately 
needed  change  rather  than  a  penny-wise  pound-foolish  approach.  More  im- 
portantly, the  SPAs  have  seen  audit  from  a  proper  perspective :  an  ex  poxt  facto 
function  which  can  only  discover,  not  prevent,  mismanagement  of  public  funds. 
It  is  the  stringent  monitoring  and  grant  administration  controls  established  by 
every  SPA  which  must  be  the  primary  insurance  against  financial  malfeasance. 
As  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  has  noted.  "The  audit  process 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  internal  control.  It  is  management's 
responsibility  to  institute  adequate  procedures  and  controls  to  prevent  irregu- 
larities and  improprieties  .  .  .  Auditing  is  primarily  a  test  of  these  procedures 
and  controls  and  is  not  a  substitute  for  them."  {Standards  for  Audit  of  Govern- 
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mental  Organizations,  Programs,  Activities  and  Functions — 1972)  At  the  same 
time,  an  effective  monitoring  system  ^'  can  provide  much-needed  information  for 
later  use  in  evaluation. 

The  purpose  of  audit  is  three-fold  :  (1)  to  examine  and  evaluate  financial  trans- 
actions, accounts  and  reports;  (2)  to  review  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  pro- 
cedures and  policies  adopted;  and  (3)  to  determine  whether  desired  program 
results  are  being  achieved.  All  SPAs  have  developed  such  an  independent  audit 
capability,  although  practices  vary  from  state  to  state. 

In  some  states,  the  SPA  staff  includes  auditors ;  in  others,  the  audit  function 
is  a  responsibility  of  a  specific  state  agency  or  is  performed  on  -contract  by  inde- 
pendent CPA  firms.  Generally  speaking,  audits  performed  by  federal  authorities 
encompass  only  a  representative  sample  of  individual  grants  made  by  the  SPAs,^ 
but  as  evidence  of  state  concern  for  strict  financial  accountability  the  National 
Conference  of  SPA  Directors  adopted  a  100%  audit  requirement  in  1972.^  The 
cost-effectiveness  of  this  standard  is  currently  being  evaluated,  with  some  Di- 
rectors arguing  that  program  and  fiscal  integrity  can  be  substantially  assured 
with  an  audit  schedule  which  covers  50%  of  total  funds  awarded. 

Evaluation  of  crime  control  programs — like  assessment  of  the  success  of  any 
social  service  delivery  program — is  often  complex  and  can  be  ambiguous.  Reli- 
able base  data  are  usually  non-existent  in  the  criminal  justice  field  and  the  pos- 
sible measures  of  "success"  or  "improvement"  a  subject  of  debate :  for  example, 
is  a  patrol  demonstration  project  successful  if  officers  solve  more  crimes,  make 
more  arrests,  allay  public  fear  of  crime,  reduce  the  crime  rate  or  maintain  better 
community  relations? 

The  National  SPA  Conference,  through  its  Guidelines  Committee,  has  worked 
with  LEAA  to  develop  adequate  evaluation  procedures  and  policies.  Effective 
with  the  FY  1972  comprehensive  plans,  15%  of  all  subgrarits  must  be  formally 
evaluated.  The  National  SPA  Conference  evaluation  standard  is  more  specific: 

Each   state   planning   agency   shall   develop   annually   a    specific   evaluation 
strategy.  A  program  shall  be  evaluated  if  it  meets  one  of  the  following  criteria : 
If  it  proposes  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  a  specific  crime  or  crimes ; 
If  it  purports  to  produce  quantifiable  improvement  of  some  aspect  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  ;  or 

If  there  is  potential  for  technology  transfer. 


2TThe  National  SPA  Conference  has  adopted  the  following  standard  for  monitoring: 
"Each  action  project  administered  by  the  state  planning  agency  shall  be  monitored  at  least 
one  time  per  year  during  the  life  of  the  project.  Such  monitoring  shall  include  both  on-site 
fiscal  and  programmatic  review.  This  monitoring  may  either  be  conducted  by  the  state 
planning  agency  or  by  the  appropriate  local  or  regional  planning  unit.  Joint  monitoring  Is 
encouraged. 

"In  a  case  of  equipment  purchase  and  projects  of  less  than  six  months'  duration,  the 
monitoring  function  may  be  merged  with  the  final  audit. 

"Each  regional  or  local  planning  unit  shall  be  visited  at  least  once  a  month  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  state  planning  agency,  who  shall  offer  whatever  assistance  the  regional  or 
local  planning  unit  may  require  and  shall  report  on  its  progress. 

"Each  action  project  in  which  an  ongoing  program  is  contemplated,  or  which  will  Involve 
more  than  $25,000  of  LEAA  funds,  shall  be  monitored  at  least  once  every  six  months.  If 
more  than  $100,000  of  federal  funds  is  Involved,  such  project  shall  be  monitored  at  least 
once  every  three  months. 

"When  for  individual  grants  the  director  of  a  state  planning  agency  (or  local  or  regional 
planning  agency  when  that  authority  has  been  passed  through)  determines  that  more  or 
less  frequent  contacts  are  advisable,  he  shall  establish  a  schedule  of  visits  which  he  deems 
appropriate. 

"Monitoring  shall  be  defined  as  periodically  determining,  by  on-site  inspections,  whether 
the  subgrantee  Is  fulfilling  the  fiscal  and  programmatic  conditions  of  this  grant  award, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  project."  .... 

28  See  Standards  for  Audit  of  Oovernmental  Organizations,  Programs,  Acttvtttes  and 
Functions,  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  1972,  pp.  6,  19,  25,  33  and 
35  •  LEAA  Andit  Guide  for  Review  of  State  Planning  Agencies,  Subgrantee  and  Contrac- 
tors (1971),  pp.  24-30,  and  LEAA  Audit  and  Inspection  Manual,  Volume  I.  Chapter  VII, 
Transmittal  #1  (1970),  p.  1.  ,  „^  ^ 

^  Standard  for  SPA  Operations  Number  2,  adopted  by  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators  at  its  Semi-Annual  Meeting,  February  27,  1973. 
The  full  Standard  is  as  follows  :  "Every  state  planning  agency  shall  audit  or  ensure  the 
audit  of  each  and  every  action  grant  administered  by  the  state  planning  agency,  within 
one  year  of  its  completion.  In  the  cases  of  local  planning  and  continuation  action  grants, 
audits  shall  be  conducted  no  less  than  once  every  twelve  months.  Auditing  staff  should  re- 
port to  the  SPA  director,  the  governor,  or  to  the  appropriate  state  auditing  agency. 

"At  any  time  that  information  is  received  by  the  state  planning  agency  director  that 
a  grant  is  being  mismanaged  and  that  the  effectcive  utilization  of  grant  funds  is  In  jeop- 
ardy, he  shall  order  a  special  investigation  to  be  conducted  immediately  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, a  special  audit  shall  also  be  conducted." 
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Evaluation  shall  be  defined  as  determining  whether  the  project  or  program 
accomplished  its  objectives,  in  terms  of  either  preventing,  controlling  or  reducing 
crime  or  delinquency  or  of  improving  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  within 
the  context  of  the  state  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan.  Such  evaluation 
shall  include,  whenever  possible,  the  impact  of  the  project  or  program  upon 
other  components  of  the  criminal  justice  system.^ 

SPA  evaluation  activity  has  varied  according  to  available  funds,  staff  size  and 
competencies.  The  larger  states  have  so  far  been  the  leaders,  and  their  different 
approaches  are  an  indication  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  evaluation. 
In  fact,  the  SPAs  are  currently  working  out  evaluation  policies  and  procedures 
which  may  point  the  way  toward  the  country's  first  effective  evaluation  model 
for  social  services. 

Some  states,  like  New  York,  provided  funds  for  evaluation  in  every  project 
from  1969  forward — until  they  determined  that  arbitrary  evaluation  percentages 
could  not  be  assigned  to  all  components  of  the  annual  comprehensive  plan  and 
that  some  action  projects  could  not  be  evaluated  against  objectives  in  anything 
approaching  a  cost-effective  manner.  It  became  clear  that  some  evaluations  were 
best  left  to  user  and  client  observation ;  some  to  SPA  judgment  and  comparison 
of  existing  data  before  and  after  project  implementation  ;  and  others  required  the 
creation  of  new  statistics  systems  and  independent  consultant  participation. 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  SPA  evaluation  program  is  that  developed  by 
the  Virginia  SPA.  As  of  this  writing,  the  SPA  has  formally  evaluated  all  its  FY 
1969  grants  and  nearly  80%  of  its  completed  FY  1970  and  1971  grants.  Evaluation 
strategy  varies  with  the  size  and  scope  of  the  grant,  but  200  of  530  grants  so  far 
reviewed  have  been  evaluated  using  a  structured  questioning  format  in  personal 
interviews  of  subgrantees  by  independent  consultants.  Smaller  grants  incorporate 
a  self-reporting  evaluation  system,  with  additional  coverage  in  telephone  inter- 
views using  the  structured  questioning  format.  A  formal  staff  evaluation  is  also 
made  of  any  grants  considered  for  continuation  funding. 

A  Perspective  on   Controversy 

Crime  rates  and  measures  to  reduce  crime  and  improve  justice  were  being 
debated  in  Congress  and  town  councils  well  before  1968.  The  very  lack  of  unani- 
mity, a  plethora  of  conflicting  philosophies  and  proposed  solutions,  and  the  com- 
plexity of  crime  causation  assured  that  any  program  charged  with  the  job  of 
reducing  crime  and  improving  justice  in  America  would  have  its  critics. 

When  chosen  to  serve  as  the  test  vehicle  for  block  grants  to  states  and  as  the 
forerunner  of  revenue  sharing,  the  Safe  Streets  program  was  assured  a  birth  in 
controversy.  Transfer  of  federal  tax  dollars  to  the  states  with  few  strings  at- 
tached was  considered  imprudent  by  some  groups :  cities  that  did  not  receive  the 
same  bloc  grant  financing  to  fight  crime  were  less  than  satisfied ;  new  communi- 
cation channels  had  to  be  established  with  state  agencies  by  local  governments 
that  were  accustomed  to  Washington  categorical  grant  programs :  and  many 
agencies  as  well  as  local  governmental  units  were  skeptical  of  state  ability  to 


*>  Standard  for  SPA  Operations  Number  4,  adopted  by  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  August  10.  1972.  The 
common  claim  that  the  SPAs  should  be  "evaluating"  a  major  portion  of  funded  projects, 
instead  of  projects  which  lend  themselves  to  useful  evaluation  (such  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  Standard),  is  a  misunderstanding  of  what  comprehensive  evaluation  requires.  For 
example,  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  has  criticized  the  Safe  Streets 
program  because  "most  of  the  programs  funded  by  LEAA  at  the  state  and  federal  levels 
continue  to  operate  without  evaluation,"  the  Implication  being  that  "most"  projects  should 
he  "evaluated."  (Law  and  Disorder  III,  1972,  p.  15).  How  difficult  would  this  be?  In  mid- 
1971,  it  was  estimated  that  SPAs  had  made  some  55,000  grants,  or  an  average  of  1,000 
subgrants  per  SPA.  If  one  grant  could  be  completely  "formally  evaluated"  in  two  and  one- 
half  days  by  one  staff  professional,  then  such  a  professional  could  "evaluate"  one  hundred 
grants  a  year  (250  working  days).  To  achieve  even  a  20  percent  coverage  would  require  two 
professionals  full  time  for  one  year.  Considering  the  fact  that  24  SPAs  have  15  or  fewer 
staff  professionals,  such  a  20  percent  coverage  would  seem  an  extremely  difficult  task. 

A  similar  case  of  egregious  expectation  is  the  complaint,  voiced  by  the  Lawyers'  Com- 
mittee and  others,  that  LEAA  has  not  developed  a  "clearinghouse  of  information  and  tech- 
nical assistance  of  what  kinds  of  reform  programs  are  being  tried  or  which  ones  work.  ' 
Such  a  statement  not  onlv  ignores  the  efforts  of  the  SPAs  and  LEAA's  National  Institute 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  limited  clearinghouse  services,  but  disnlavs  an  obvious 
disregard  for  an  appreciation  of  what  a  real  clearinghouse,  which  would  collect  detailed 
reports  and  usable  data  on  a  mandatory  compliance  basis,  would  involve  in  terms  of  cost 
and  work  time  for  LEAA  and  for  the  SPAs  (which  would  have  to  furnish  all  the  raw 
data). 
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handle  funds  or  come  to  grips  with  a  national  problem  like  crime  reduction  and 
control.*^ 

The  nation's  anti-crime  program  thus  began  with  its  goals — crime  reduction 
and  justice  improvement  obscured  by  dissension  and  even  acrimony  over  the 
manner  of  fund  delivery  and  decision  making.  The  first  State  of  the  States  Report 
on  Crime  and  Justice  would  be  incomplete  without  attempting  to  provide  a  per- 
spective on  that  controversy. 

FILLING    IN    THE    BLANKS 

Congress  recognized  that  "crime  is  essentially  a  local  problem  that  must  be 
dealt  with  by  state  and  local  governments  if  it  is  to  be  controlled  effectively."  "^ 
Consistent  with  this  philosophy,  Congress  established  program  objectives  for  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  designed  to  give  states  and  localities  flexibility  and  control  over 
their  own  anti-crime  projects.  It  was  left  to  the  SPAs  to  set  priorities  within  the 
broad  congressional  objectives  and  that  alone  made  controversy  inevitable.^ 

The  flexibility  and  latitude  permitted  the  SPAs  by  Congress  encouraged 
special  interest  groups  to  evaluate  the  Safe  Street  Act  in  light  of  their  own 
priorities  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  With  the  best  of  intentions,  some  reports 
have  assessed  SPA  programs  in  a  vacuum,  without  a  common  frame  of  reference 
or  an  obligation  to  consider  the  effects  of  recommended  policies  on  other  parts 
or  goals  of  the  criminal  justice  system.^*  Agreement  has  been  fairly  easy  on  the 
outline  of  the  goals  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  but  filling  in  the  blanks  is  quite 
another  question. 

Objective  appraisals  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  have  been  infrequent.  Opponents 
of  revenue  sharing  have  seldom  passed  up  an  opportunity  to  criticize  SPA  pro- 
grams in  hopes  of  discrediting  the  concept  of  bloc  grants  to  states.  Stanley 
Vanagunas  of  the  Marquette  University  Law  School  Center  for  Criminal  Justice 
put  it  this  way : 

"A  disadvantage  of  using  law  enforcement  assistance  as  one  test  case  of  con- 
gressional attitudes  on  revenue  sharing  has  been  that  major  political  issues 
involved  tended  to  override  the  essence  of  the  problem  at  hand — how  can  the 
national  government  best  assist  state  and  local  governments  to  upgrade  their 
law  enforcement  capabilities.  This  key  consideration  has  been  obscured  by 
influential  opposition  to  the  overall  concept  of  revenue  sharing.*^ 

SCYLLA   AND   CHAEYBDIS 

Impartial  consideration  of  controversy  surrounding  the  Safe  Streets  Act  during 
its  early  years  requires  a  realization  that  the  proponent  of  a  particular  point  of 
view  can  best  be  understood  in  terms  of  self  interest.  More  often  than  not  during 
the  flrst  years  of  the  program,  the  SPAs  have  been  caught  between  Scylla  dnd 
Charybdis — the  rocks  of  one  public  interest  group  and  the  whirlpools  of  another. 


^  The  ACIR  Report,  Making  the  Safe  Streets  Act  Work:  An  Intergovernmental  Challenge, 
contains  an  excellent  discussion  of  how  different  levels  of  government  and  interest  groups 
have  "tal^en  sides"  on  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

^  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  "Declarations  and  Purposes". 

33  Former  Congressman  John  S.  ^Monagan  failed  to  question  the  reasons  for  giving  SPAs 
wide  program  latitude  but  he  opened  Congressional  hearings  on  the  Act  in  1971  with  a 
feeling  understood  across  the  United  States  (Hearings,  Part  1,  p.  1)  :  "LBAA  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  in  response  to  the  grow- 
ing awareness  that  America's  law  enforcement  effort  was  in  need  of  improvement  and  rein- 
forcement. Crime  rates  were  soaring.  Fear  of  crime  was  Iteeping  many  citizens  from  the 
streets  of  our  cities,  even  in  daytime.  Homeowners  and  businessmen  were  fleeing  our  cities 
before  a  rising  tide  of  violence.  Something  clearly  had  to  be  done." 

^  Laic  and  Disorder  III,  prepared  by  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law,  for  example,  states  that  the  "report  stems  from  a  concern  with  the  problems  and 
rights  of  the  poor  and  minorities,"  (p.  5)  predictably  depreciates  the  LEAA/SPA  focus  on 
serious  crimes  (p.  16),  and  notes  that  LEAA  should  orient  its  police  discretionary  grants 
toward  improving  "the  way  in  which  law  enforcement  agencies  handle  the  range  of  prob- 
lems that  typically  consume  most  of  their  time  .  .  .  property  offenses,  drunl^enness,  dis- 
orderly conduct,  petty  traffic  offenses,  narcotics  offenses,  assaults,  vagrancy,  non-support 
and  family  offenses,  gambling,  sex  offenses  and  many  other  forms  of  deviant  behavior." 
(p.  17)  LEAA  recently  announcced  a  .$160  million  Impact  Cities  project  to  reduce  stranger- 
to-stranger  street  crimes  and  burglary  in  eight  major  cities  by  20  percent  in  five  years.  The 
program  has  been  favorably  received  by  the  public.  While  the  Lawyers'  Committee's  concern 
with  the  treatment  of  the  poor  and  minorities  by  the  criminal  justice  system  Is  both  well- 
intentioned  and  justified.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  see  how  the  public  (both  liberal 
and  conservative)  woull  react  to  a  $160  million  program  to  Improve  police  handling  of  the 
offenses  mentioned  by  the  Lawyers'  Committee,  at  the  expense  of  a  serious  crime  impact 
program. 

3=  Public  Administration  Review,  March/April,  1972,  p.  127. 
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Issue 
Innovation 


SCYLLA 


CHARYBDIS 


SPAs  must  reduce  funding  for  in-  SPAs  have  devoted  too  much  money 
novative"  projects.^'  for  traditional  purposes  and  not  enough 

for  experimentation.^^ 

Fiscal  Controls 

SPAs  must  strengthen  financial  con-        SPAs   should   reduce   red   tape   and 
trols  at  all  levels  of  the  Safe  Streets    give  cities  more  flexibility.^" 
program.^ 

Program  Controls 

LEAA  and  SPAs  must  set  rigid  pro-  SPAs  must  relax  strict  controls  over 
gram  guidelines,  if  necessary  by  limit-  local  project  selection  since  this  is  in 
ing  funding  for  certain  categories.'^  direct  contradiction  to  locally  identified 

needs  and  priorities.^ 

Fund  Flow 

SPAs  must  disburse  funds  more  rap-  SPAs  should  insure  accountability 
idly  to  cities ;  money  is  moving  too  and  program  integrity  by  careful  review 
slowly.'^  of  all  project  proposals  and  by  stringent 

financial  regulations.'*^ 

Equipment  ExpenMtures 

SPAs  must  substantially  reduce  ex-  SPAs  must  respond  to  locally  identi- 
penditures  for  equipment  and  concen-  fied  needs  where  equipment  receives  a 
trate  on  system  reform."  high  priority .^° 

Geographic  Impact 

SPAs  ought  to  devote  a  larger  per-  SPAs  must  direct  more  funds  to  rural 
centage  of  funds  to  high  crime  rate  and  suburban  areas  before  they  experi- 
areas.**  ence  the  same  crime  problem  seen  in  to- 

day's cities." 

Police  Versus  the  World 

SCYLLA  CHAEYBDI8 

SPAs  must  spend  less  money  for  po-  SPA  spending  for  police  programs  is 
lice — more  for  courts,  corrections  and  not  too  high  if  you  understand  that  the 
juvenile  delinquency.**  policy  system  accounts  for  over  60%  of 

all   criminal   justice   expenditures   an- 
nually.** 

3«  Gregory  Ahart,  Deputy  Director,  Government  Accounting  Office,  Hearings,  Part  1, 
p.  137. 

^  Law  and  Disorder  III,  a  report  by  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law 
for  the  National  Urban  Coalition,  1973,  p.  9. 

38  GOO  Report,  pp.  78-95,  17-47. 

38  Draft  Report  on  LEAA  for  the  Federal  Assistance  Review  Program,  prepared  by  the 
International  City  Management  Association,  May  1,  1972,  passim. 

«>  COO  Report,  pp.  61-69,  17-47. 

"^ICMA  Report,  p.  42. 

^  Congressman  James  "V.  Stanton,  Congressional  Record — House,  November  16,  1971, 
p.  H11138. 

«  Committee  on  Government  Operations  Report,  pp.  17-47,  78-95. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  17-47. 

*s  The  Cities  and  Law  Enforcement  Assistance:  A  Review  of  the  Need  for  Federal  Assist- 
ance to  Cities,  testimony  of  the  National  League  of  Cities/United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  March  23,  1973,  p.  6. 

*«  Stanton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  H11138-H]1145. 

^■^  It  is  impossible  to  establish  a  nationally  recognized  source  for  this  viewpoint,  since  the 
rural  and  suburban  areas  do  not  have  professional  lobbying  organizations  like  the  National 
League  of  Cities/United  States  Conference  of  Mayors.  Every  SPA,  however,  can  produce 
dozens  of  letters  maintaining  this  viewpoint  from  state  legislators,  rural  police  and  govern- 
mental officials  and  local  non-metropolitan  planning  regions. 

*^  Law  and  Disorder  III,  p.  9. 

«  Again,  since  this  viewpoint  is  not  "fashionable"  in  the  literature  criticizing  the  SPAs, 
nationally  known  sources  are  difficult  to  find.  Each  SPA  can  produce  many  letters  from 
local  police  chiefs  irately  complaining  about  refusals  to  support  police  programs  to  an  even 
greater  extent. 
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System  Support 

tsCYLLA  CHABYBDIS 

SPAs  should  support  and  improve  the  SPAs  must  reduce  crime  by  whatever 
criminal  justice  system."  means  available,  including  projects  out- 

side  the    traditional    criminal    justice 
system." 

Which  Crime? 

SPAs   must   spend   more   money    on  SPAs  must  concentrate  their  resources 

white   collar  and  high   volume   crimes  on  serious  crimes  which  threaten  the 

that  clog  the  justice  system  like  drunk-  security  of  person  and  property  such  as 

enness.^  robbery  and  burglary.^ 

Bureaucracy 

SPAs  must  cut  red  tape  and  avoid  SPAs  must  submit  each  and  every 
multiple  reviews  of  local  proposals."         local  project  proposal  to  regional  and 

state  clearing  houses  for  revivew  prior 
to  action.^ 

Consultants 

SPAs  should  not  utilize  consultant  SPAs  must  provide  specialized  knowl- 
services,  which  are  generally  overpriced  edge  and  assistance  to  localities  that 
and  abused.^  only  consultants  can  offer." 

The  issues  drawn  above  are  illustrative  of  early  debate  over  SPA  administra- 
tion of  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  Every  equipment  expenditure  dismays  reform- 
oriented  critics  while  every  delinquency  prevention  program  is  suspect  to  tradi- 
tionalists. Furthermore,  new  federal  controls  imposed  on  the  SPAs  (deadlines 
for  expenditure,  disbursement  and  reporting)  have  sometimes  been  lamented  by 
city  officials  as  time-consuming  state  bureaucracy.  The  "issues"  of  fund  flow 
and  equipment  expenditures  stand  out  as  excellent  examples  of  the  dilemma 
faced  by  the  SPAs  who  stand  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

FUND    FLOW 

The  fund  flow  "issue"  has,  unfortunately,  been  based  on  the  mistaken  notion 
that  block  grant  funds  appropriated  for  one  fiscal  year  should  be  expended  during 
that  same  fiscal  year.^^  This  is  a  misconception  carried  over  from  federal  cate- 
gorical grant  programs,  but  it  is  entirely  inappropriate  for  analysis  of  the  block 
grant  system  of  funding  established  by  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
SPAs  are  legally  authorized  to  expend  one  fiscal  year's  funds  during  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  (i.e.,  FY  1970  monies  need  not  be  expended  until  the  end 
of  FY  1972). 

Perhaps  more  important,  the  one  year  appropriation  and  expenditure  cycle  is 
only  valid  for  a  theorist's  flow  chart — not  for  the  real  world.  Funds  appropriated 
for  one  fiscal  year  should  be  expended  by  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year  only  if  the 
money  is  appropriated  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  only  if  the  state  compre- 
sive  plans  required  by  law  have  been  drawn,  submitted  and  approved  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  only  if  local  units  of  government  are  willing  to  hire 
staff  and  set  up  record  keeping  sy.stems  before  any  money  has  been  appropriated 
or  awarded,  and  only  if  all  these  highly  improbable  steps  are  taken  soon  enough 
so  that  the  SPA  itself  can  actually  receive  applications  on  a  competitive  basis 
and  choose  among  them  rationally  before  the  12  month  grant  period. 


™  Comni'ittee  on  Govet^ntnent  Operations  Report,  pp.  61—69. 

51  Law  and  Disorder  III,  pp.  8-9. 

B3/bt(f.,  p.  16-17. 

63  "LEAA's  overriding  objective  should  be  to  increase  [the  criminal  justice  system's] 
ability  to  reduce  crime.  .  .  .  The  criminal  justice  system  is  not  an  end  In  Itself.  .  .  . 
Crime  reduction  is  our  basic  objective."  LEAA  Administrator  Jerrls  Leonard,  August  10, 
1973,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  SPA  Conference,  Boston. 

"  National  League  of  Cities/United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  op.  cit.,  at  note  45,  p.  5. 

65  0MB  Circular  A-95,  Attachments,  A  &  D. 

6«  Committee  on  Government  Operations  Report,  pp.  48-60. 

67  Law  and  Disorder  III,  pp.  S-9. 

6«  See,  for  example,  the  remarks  of  Congressman  James  V.  Stanton,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord— House,  Nov.  16,  1971,  p.  H11139. 
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Unfortunately,  these  ideal  conditions  do  not  obtain  in  the  real  world.  Safe 
Streets  Act  monies  have  never  been  available  to  SPAs  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year — in  fact,  almost  70%  have  not  been  available  until  four  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  in  FY  1970  the  federal  appropriation 
was  delayed  for  a  full  5.8  months.  LEAA  has  never  required  submission  of  com- 
prehensive plans  until  mid-way  through  the  fiscal  year,  and  state  agencies  as 
well  as  local  units  of  government  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  begin  project 
implementation  before  federal  funds  are  actually  available. 

The  most  serious  confusion  over  fund  flow  has  been  generated  by  opponents 
of  state  block  grants  who  argue  that  limited  expenditures  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  appropriation  prove  that  the  SPAs  cannot  effectively  administer  federal 
funds.  The  following  is  obvious :  they  are  measuring  SPA  performance  by  local 
ability  to  expend  funds. 

As  far  as  an  SPA  is  concerned,  once  a  grant  aicard  is  made,  the  total  amount 
of  funds  awarded  is  committed  and  effectively  programmed.  How  rapidly  sub- 
grantees  request  fund  disbursements  and  actually  expend  funds  is  a  matter  al- 
most entirely  within  the  control  of  the  subgrantee.  For  example,  if  an  SPA 
makes  a  grant  award  of  $480,000  to  operate  a  public  defender  project  for  one 
year,  the  money  will  be  disbursed  during  the  succeeding  year  in  $40,000  monthly 
portions,  and  expended  according  to  the  billing  and  payroll  procedures  of  the  sub- 
grantee.  Yet  from  the  SPA  viewpoint,  the  funds  have  been  "spent"  since  the  day 
of  the  award.  The  following  chart  shows  the  crucial  difference  between  SPA 
award  and  subgrantee  expenditure  : 

AWARDS,  DISBURSEMENTS,  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  SELECTED  SPA'S 


Fiscal  year  1971  funds  and  percentage  as  of 
Dec.  31, 1971- 


Awarded 

Disbursed 

Expended 

96.0 

49.0 

15.0 

75.7 

16.8 

9.4 

61.0 

21.0 

8.6 

99.6 

23.8 

16.0 

100.0 

49.2 

46.9 

72.7 

21.9 

18.1 

88.3 

28.8 

25.1 

Arizona 

California 

IVlaryland 

North  Carolina. 
Rhode  Island.. 

Texas _.. 

Utah.... 


Although  nationwide  data  on  expenditures  are  not  available  at  this  time,  the 
following  chart  gives  accurate  national  totals  for  awards  and  disbursements  as 
of  December  31,  1972.  It  shows  conclusively  that  the  SPAs  are  moving  funds  into 
the  "pipeline"  on  a  timely  basis  and  suggests  that  any  "fund  flow  problem"  is 
actually  a  function  of  the  length  of  the  "pipeline."  The  crucial  factor  in  fund 
flow  is  how  long  it  takes  a  subgrantee  to  complete  a  project,  not  how  long  it 
takes  the  SPA  to  commit  all  necessary  funds. 

SPA  AWARDS  AND  DISBURSEIVIENTS 


Percent  of  funds  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1972- 

Funding  year 

Requested 
Awarded    by  subgrantees 

Fiscal  year: 

96.2                   94.3 

1970 ...             ...           

95.0                   92.1 

1971 

95.0                   64.2 

1972... . 

67.7                   20.3 

Source:  LEAA  Office  of  Operations  Support;  total  allocation  amounts  for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  include  small  State 
supplement  discretionary  grants;  all  figures  are  for  all  SPA's  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972  except  the  following,  which  are  Sept.  30, 
1972:  Fiscal  year  1970— Maryland,  Mississippi,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Nevada;  fiscal  year  1971— Mississippi,  New 
Mexico,  South  Dakota,  California,  Nevada;  fiscal  year  1972— Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  Minnesota,  Colorado. 

To  deal  with  the  problem  of  subgrantee  delay  in  project  implementation,  the 
National  SPA  Conference  has  established  a  standard  for  automatic  abort  pro- 
cedures, that  calls  for  grant  termination  unless  substantial  implementation  be- 
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gins  within  120  days  of  award.  The  National  SPA  Conference  has  also  addressed 
the  fund  flow  issue  recently  : 

"The  ability  of  a  state  planning  agency  to  promptly  disburse  funds  should  not 
be  measured  by  either  the  date  of  approval  of  the  state  comprehensive  criminal 
justice  plan  or  by  the  rate  at  which  fund  sare  expended  by  subgrantees.  The 
efllciency  of  the  state  planning  agency's  fund  flow  procedures  shall  be  measured 
only  by  the  time  elapsed  between  the  project  submission  and  approval,  by  the 
time  elapsed  between  subgrantee  requests  and  the  correlative  disbursements, 
and  by  the  efforts  of  the  SPA  to  maintain  an  amount  of  federal  funds  on  hand 
at  a  minimum  consistent  with  effective  program  management."  ^ 

The  overall  issue  of  fund  flow  includes  numerous  ancillary  questions  such  as 
control  of  cash  on  hand  at  both  state  and  local  levels,  subgrantee  reporting  and 
federal  regulations  governing  SPA  disbursements.*"  There  is  inherent  conflict 
between  what  cities  want  (money  with  a  minimum  of  state  and  federal  controls) 
and  what  sound  management  and  federal  agencies  require  (strict  disbursement 
controls).  Michigan's  Lieutenant  Governor  James  H.  Brickley  put  it  succinctly 
before  Congress  in  1971 : 

"Major  city  complaints  about  State  planning  agencies'  Bureaucracy,  red  tape, 
control  and  inflexibility  are,  in  fact,  complaints  about  administration  of  the 
Federal  financial  guide  based  on  0MB  (the  President's  Oflice  of  Management  and 
Budget)  requirements  and  the  Crime  Control  Act.  Such  complaints  will  exist 
whatever  the  format  of  grants — categorical  or  block — whoever  the  administra- 
tor— the  Governor  of  the  State  or  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States."  " 

EQUIPMENT   EXPENDITUBES 

Since  the  first  year  of  the  Safe  Streets  program,  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  SPA  awards  to  meet  state  and  local  equipment  needs.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  were  never  inordinately  high. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  HARDWARE 


Fiscal  year— 

1969 

1970                 1971 

1972 

Total 

Total  for  hardware 

$4,828,127 

$29, 529. 791      $34, 860, 175 

129,998,000      238,654,000 

22. 7                  14. 6 

$20,902,073 

196,611,000 

10.6 

$90, 120, 166 

17,148,904 

482,411,904 

Hardware  as  a  percent  of  part  C 

28.2 

15.5 

Source:  June  1972  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators. 
"Hardware"  is  defined  as  communications  equipment,  helicopters,  fixed-wing  aircraft,  police  uniforms,  motor  vehicles  for 
police,  firearms,  ammunition,  and  electronic  and  mechanical  surveillance  devices.  A  complete  State-by-State  breakdown  is 
included  in  app.  4. 


»  Standard  for  State  Planning  Agency  Operation  #7,  adopted  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Criminal  Justice  Administrators  at  its  annual  meeting  August  10, 1972. 

^'Cash  on  hand,  for  example,  became  an  issue  when  it  was  dis'Covered  that  some  sub- 
grantees  were  receiving  federal  funds  and  then  depositing  them  to  earn  Interest  before  they 
were  needed  for  expenditure.  The  National  SPA  Conference  pointed  out  excessive  cash  on 
hand  was  merely  an  administrative  matter  wholly  within  LEAA's  control,  and  not  an  illegal 
situation  or  a  basic  flaw  of  the  block  grant  (Statement  of  Position,  Flow  of  Block  Grant 
Funds  Under  Crime  Control  Act,  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
Administrators.)  This  analysis  proved  entirely  correct:  all  subgrantees  over  $10,000  are 
now  on  a  monthly  drawdown  schedule. 

LEAA  Administrative  Memorandum  Number  2  required  all  SPAs  to  reduce  cash  on  hand 
to  two  weeks'  needs  by  June  30,  1972,  and  one  week's  need  for  each  succeeding  quarter.  The 
following  chart  shows  SPA  compliance  with  this  requirement : 

SPA  cash  on  hand  in  terms  of  monthly  needs — national  averages  hy  quarter 

Quarter  ending — 

June  30,  1971 1.39 

Bays 41.  7 

Sept.  30,  1971 .36 

Days 10.  5 

Dee.  31,  1971 .10 

Days 3 

Mar.  31,  1972 .  15 

Days 4.  5 

June  30,  1972 .  28 

Days 8.  4 

Sources :  State  planning  agencies :  "Average  Cash  on  Hand  in  Terms  of  Months," 
LiEAA  Program  and  Management  Evaluation  Division,  Oflice  of  Operations  Support. 
(June  30,  1971-December  31,  1971)  ;  "Summary  of  Federal  Funds  Status  Reports," 
Form  LEAA-152   (revised)   for  periods  ending  Mar.  31,  1972,  and  June  30,  1972. 
'^Hearings,  Part  I,  p.  375. 
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Generalizing  from  isolated  examples,  critics  of  the  block  grant  concept  have 
claimed  that  "excessive  and  unnecessary  amounts  of  hardware  have  been  pur- 
chased; there  is  no  reliable  information  of  any  resultant  improvements;  and 
federal  funds  have  consequently  been  wasted."  *"  The  facts  collected  above  bring 
both  the  competencies  and  motives  of  the  critics  into  legitimate  question. 

If  the  SPAs  had  arbitrarily  (for  purposes  of  "comprehensive"  planning*^) 
limited  the  amount  of  funds  which  could  be  used  for  equipment  expenditure — 
or  any  other  type  of  project  which  localities  have  consistently  identified  as  a 
high  priority — they  would  have  been  accused  of  "not  responding  to  local  needs." 
They  would  also  have  abdicated  their  planning  responsibilities.  Planning  is  an 
assessment  of  real  needs  and  the  development  of  viable  alternatives  to  respond 
to  those  needs,  not  the  imposition  of  theoretical  percentages  on  the  real  world. 
The  President's  Crime  Commission  provided  an  indication  of  what  that  real 
world  of  law  enforcement  is  like : 

"Too  much  of  the  [criminal  justice]  system  is  physically  inadequate,  anti- 
quated or  dilapidated.  This  condition  goes  beyond  the  obvious  obsolescence  of 
many  correctional  institutions  and  the  squalor  and  congestion  of  many  urban 
lower  courts,  which  make  it  dilBcult  to  treat  defendants  or  convicts  humanely. 
The  system's  personnel  must  often  work  with  poor  facilities :  record  keeping 
systems  that  are  clumsy  and  inefficient,  communications  equipment  that  makes 
speedy  action  difficult,  an  absence  of  all  kinds  of  scientific  and  technological 
aids."  " 

There  are  legitimate  criticisms  of  the  SPAs  and  the  SPAs  have  yet  to  com- 
pletely overcome  some  early  difficulties :  many  of  these  are  discussed  in  the  next 
section.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  majority  of  criticism  of  SPA  administration 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has  not  been  a  constructive  attempt  to  identify  and  re- 
spond to  these  problems.  Much  of  it,  instead,  has  been  a  line-up  of  interest  groups 
on  different  sides  of  a  Scylla/Charybdis  issue.  Hopefully,  this  perspective  on 
controversy  has  provided  a  framework  for  a  substantive  discussion  of  how  to 
improve  SPA  performance  in  the  future. 

A  Look  to  the  FurtrBE 

EEVENCTE    SHARING 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  has  proved  a  promising  start — the  first  crime  reduction 
in  17  years  occurred  in  1972 ;  standards,  legislation,  and  innovations  sponsored 
by  the  SPAs  lend  credence  to  the  view  that  even  more  important  and  dramatic 
results  can  be  expected  in  the  future ;  new  and  productive  relationships  between 
state  and  local  governments  have  been  forged ;  state  commitment  of  resources 
to  urban  areas  where  most  serious  crime  occurs  is  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
revitalization  of  state  government  and  its  ability  to  set  responsible  priorities ; 
local  and  state  leaders  in  the  criminal  justice  field  have  joined  together  in  the 
SPAs  to  pool  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  a  way  that  leads  to  practical 
results. 

The  Wickersham  Report  on  Crime  and  Justice  in  1931  is  strikingly  similar 
to  the  Report  of  the  President's  Crime  Commission  in  1967.  By  everyone's  ad- 
mission the  needs  and  problems  of  America's  justice  system  in  1931  were  not 
solved — and  hardly  addressed — after  exhaustive  study.  The  1967  Presidential 
study  deserves  better;  it  concluded  with  a  recommended  "National  Strategy" 
which  called  for  (1)  planning  by  state  and  local  crime  prevention  and  control 
agencies  to  be  followed  by  (2)  substantial  federal  contributions  to  states  and 
cities  for  improved  law  enforcement. 


«2  CGO  Report,  p.  18. 

«3  The  GOO  Report  asked  "whether  pouring  of  substantial  Federal  funds  Into  police  hard- 
ware, much  of  which  has  not  been  objectively  evaluated,  at  the  expense  of  other  segments 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  is  justifiable  in  light  of  the  goals  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act — 
a  'comprehensive'  attack  on  crime."  p.  18. 

The  Lawyers'  Committee  Report  Law  and  Disorder  III,  a  major  criticism  of  "traditional 
spending  purposes"  uses  for  Safe  Streets  funds,  also  notes  as  a  significant  criticism  the 
fact  that  in  California  and  Michigan  "the  state  planning  agency  has  often  made  grants  in 
contravention  of  the  local  plan  and  the  recommendations  of  the  local  agency."  (p.  14)  The 
obvious  question  is,  "What  if  the  local  plan  and  local  agencies  call  for  80  percent  equipment 
expenditures  ?" 

«*  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  p.  13. 
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Congress  responded  to  the  call  for  national  action  with  passage  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  in  1968.  It  required  both  state  and  local  planning  as  a  precondition 
of  federal  support  for  action  projects.  While  the  1967  Commission  did  not 
specify  that  available  federal  funds  should  be  the  subject  of  state  and  local 
control  through  State  Planning  Agencies,  Congress  decided  that  action  should 
follow  planning,  and  implementation  funds  were  channeled  through  the  SPAs. 

Large  metropolitan  areas  argued  that  they  too  should  receive  planning  and 
action  dollars  direct  from  Washington,  but  informed  sources  pointed  out  that 
cities,  counties  and  regions  had  limited  responsibilities  within  the  justice  sys- 
tem. They  were  ordinarily  responsible  only  for  local  police  and  jails.  Felony 
corrections  (including  institutions,  probation  and  parole),  courts  and  central 
law  enforcement  services  were  normally  the  subject  of  state  control.  Further- 
more, local  finances  were  usually  affected  if  not  controlled  at  the  state  level  and 
minimum  state  standards  for  local  jails  and  police  were  not  uncommon.  To 
assure  adequate  consideration  for  all  aspects  of  criminal  administration,  there- 
fore, Congress  established  the  SPAs. 

This  brief  summary  of  Congressional  action  and  SPA  development  points  to 
the  future  as  much  as  the  past.  Authorization  for  the  Safe  Streets  Act  terminates 
June  30,  1973,  and  both  Senate  and  House  hearings  are  expected.  Many  of  the 
same  arguments  raised  in  1968  will  be  revived  by  the  special  interest  groups  who 
originally  propounded  them.  For  the  first  time,  however,  Congress  will  have  the 
benefit  of  its  own  recent  legislative  experience,  a  proven  nationwide  reduction  in 
crime,  this  first  State  of  the  States  Report,  and  an  improved  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  any  remaining  controversy.  All  should  assist  Congressional  deliberation 
and  action  in  1973. 

The  block  grant  concept  embodied  in  the  Safe  Streets  Act  was  not  merely  a 
forerunner  of  revenue  sharing;  it  was  also  a  gradual  and  controlled  means  of 
returning  federal  tax  dollars  to  the  states.  Special  revenue  sharing  represents 
yet  another  transfer  of  program  authority  that  is  justified  in  light  of  the  progress 
and  accomplishments  of  the  SPAs. 

Under  President  Nixon's  proposal,*^  the  state  and  local  planning  process  will 
continue  but  action  funds  will  not  be  delayed  before  plan  approval,  arbitrary 
percentages  will  not  be  established  for  any  component  of  the  justice  system,  and 
the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP)  providing  grants  and  loans 
to  students  will  be  transferred  to  the  states.**  Removal  of  the  matching  require- 
ment will  simplify  record  keeping  at  the  local  level  and  grant  administration 
at  the  SPA ;  it  will  also  eliminate  "in-kind"  match  contributions  which  have 
presented  the  most  troublesome  audit  problems  encountered  under  the  Safe 
Streets  Act.  Local  governments  will  continue  to  receive  a  guarantee  of  40%  of 
all  planning  funds  and  that  proportion  of  action  monies  which  corresponds  to 
the  local  share  of  total  criminal  justice  expenditures  in  a  state.  The  proposed 
changes  are  sound,  and  the  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Plan- 
ning Administrators  has  voted  unanimously  to  endorse  this  second  phase  of  the 
nation's  law  enforcement  program. 

ACCOUNTABH/ITY   AND   INFORMATION    TEANSFEK 

With  a  total  of  nearly  $1.6  billion  appropriated  to  LEAA  and  the  states  over 
the  first  four  years  of  the  program,  and  in  light  of  anticipated  increases  in  the 
future,  both  the  Congress  and  the  public  can  and  should  expect  a  proper  account- 
ing. Reduction  in  the  number  of  crimes  committed  is  one  form  of  visible  results 
from  the  Act  but  increasingly  detailed  and  accurate  reports  on  the  way  in  which 
the  money  is  used  and  the  progress  as  well  as  the  failures  of  the  SPAs  and  LEAA 
are  needed. 


85  s.  1234,  The  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Hruska,  Mar.  14,  1973. 

"  32  States  have  received  less  than  a  population  share  of  LEEP  monies  from  LEAA  while 
10  have  acquired  a  proportion  at  least  %  higher  than  their  population  would  justify.  See 
Appendix  VI. 
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To  meet  this  objective,  the  SPAs  have  themselves  begun  a  joint  project  to  define 
the  data  elements  required  for  proper  grant  management  and  public  account- 
ability. This  Grant  Management  Information  System  (GMIS)  will  not  only 
ensure  responsible  control  of  awards  but  it  will  also  allow  the  SPAs  to  inter- 
change project  information  and  collect  uniform  data  needed  for  national  reports 
to  the  Congress,  the  President  and  the  Governor's  Conference. 

In  the  interim,  LEAA  has  created  a  GMIS  with  basic  information  on  all  dis- 
cretionary awards  subject  to  its  control  and  complete  up  to  January,  1973.  It  has 
also  surveyed  the  SPAs  and  obtained  basic  information  on  all  grants  through 
March,  1972.  This  information  is  being  updated  on  a  continuous  basis.  The  LEAA 
data  center  makes  it  possible  at  the  present  time  to  retrieve  limited  grant  in- 
formation on  a  nationwide  basis.  When  the  GMIS  design  initiated  by  the  states 
is  finished  (May  1),  and  tested  (July  1),  it  will  be  offered  to  all  SPAs  in  both 
automated  and  manual  versions.  The  variety  of  state  needs  and  resources  will 
require  modification  and  study  of  the  recommended  GMIS,  but  by  the  target  date 
of  January,  1974,  uniform  and  compatible  program  information  should  be 
available  through  the  SPAs  themselves. 

SPA   STANDARDS 

The  ten  standards  set  by  the  National  SPA  Conference  speak  to  issues  ranging 
from  staff  organization  and  fund  flow  to  monitoring  and  audit.^^  New  standards 
addressing  commitment  of  SPA  resources  to  corrections  and  courts,  an  orderly 
transfer  of  LEEP  to  the  states,  public  accountability  and  information  dissemina- 
tion among  the  states  are  currently  under  consideration  and  will  be  acted  upon  in 
conjunction  with  passage  of  a  special  revenue  sharing  program  by  the  Congress. 

The  Standards  Committee  of  the  National  Conference  will  serve  as  the  evalua- 
tion arm  of  the  SPAs.  At  the  same  time,  a  major  state-to-state  mutual  assistance 
program  has  been  undertaken  and  will  be  utilized  first  and  foremost  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  standards  agreed  upon  by  the  SPAs. 

NATIONAL    SPA    CONFERENCE 

During  1969  and  1970,  the  Administrators  of  the  55  newly  formed  State  Plan- 
ning Agencies  discovered  their  need  for  a  formal  mechanism  through  which  they 
could  exchange  information  and  develop  unified  state  views  on  the  nation's  crime 
control  program.  It  was  their  hope  and  expectation  that  collectively  they  would 
be  able  to  improve  administration  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  and  develop  a  model 
for  the  return  of  decisionmaking  to  the  states  and  local  units  of  government. 

To  meet  these  needs,  the  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Plan- 
ning Administrators  was  formed  in  June,  1971.  The  Conference  has  55  members 
who  serve  by  virtue  of  their  respective  positions. 

The  Conference  has  five  basic  objectives:  (1)  to  improve  state  administration 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  through  the  sharing  and  exchange  of  information  and 
personnel  among  the  states;    (2)    to  inform  the  Governors,   SPA   Supervisory 


•^  A  complete  text  of  the  standards  Is  included  as  Appendix  V. 
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Boards  and  Congress  of  demonstrated  needs  and  accomplishments  under  the 
Safe  Streets  Act;  (3)  to  give  specific  attention  to  the  unique  crime  and  justice 
problems  of  the  nation's  cities;  (4)  to  focus  attention  on  national  issues  and 
developments  related  to  the  reduction  of  crime,  revenue  sharing,  and  the  block 
grant  concept  of  federal  programming;  and  (5)  to  provide  an  orderly  and  effec- 
tive means  of  determining  and  expressing  the  collective  view  of  the  Administra- 
tors on  criminal  justice  matters. 

The  Conference  has  already  taken  the  following  actions  : 

(1)  Proposed  legislation  (subsequently  accepted  by  Congress)  to  amend  the 
Safe  Streets  Act ; 

(2)  Held  Orientation  Seminars  for  new  State  Planning  Agency  Administrators ; 

(3)  Submitted  nine  position  papers  to  LEAA  on  matters  of  common  interest 
including  appropriation  levels,  metropolitan  criminal  justice  centers,  fiscal  re- 
porting by  grantees,  discretionary  funds.  National  Conference  staff,  grant  man- 
agement information  systems,  audit  and  guidelines  ; 

(4)  Provided  ideas  and  support  for  the  creation  of  a  state-to-state  mutual 
assistance  program  at  the  National  Governor's  Conference  ; 

(5)  Developed  working  procedures  for  SPA  review  of  all  major  LEAA  guide- 
lines, including  those  for  1973  state  criminal  justice  plans  ; 

(6)  Initiated  and  conducted  semi-annual  and  annual  SPA-LEAA  Conferences 
since  1971 : 

(7)  Designed  and  tested  a  recommended  grant  management  information  sys- 
tem for  the  use  of  all  SPAs,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  1973  ; 

(8)  In  March,  1973,  the  Conference  expanded  its  training  program  for  SPAs 
with  a  seminar  on  public  education  and  the  development  of  community  support 
for  crime  prevention ; 

(9)  In  August,  1972,  the  Conference  took  an  unprecedented  step  :  self-regulating 
structural,  operational  and  performance  standards  were  developed  and  adopted 
for  nationwide  application  by  the  SPA  Administrators.  The  Conference's  Stand- 
ards Committee  is  now  charged  with  the  task  of  ensuring  that  all  SPAs  meet 
the  standards  which  cover  planning,  audit,  monitoring,  evaluation,  grant  man- 
agement information  systems,  grant  administration,  fund  flow,  SPA  organiza- 
tion, technical  assistance,  and  staff  development ;  and 

(10)  the  State  of  States  Report  on  Crime  and  Justice  has  been  prepared  as  a 
first  attempt  by  the  SPAs  to  offer  a  public  accounting  for  the  resources  and  re- 
sponsibilities turned  over  to  them  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  It  will  become 
an  annual  publication  of  the  Conference. 

Brief  progress  reports  through  June,  1972,  have  been  prepared  by  the  SPAs  and 
included  in  Part  II  of  this  first  State  of  the  States  on  Crime  and  Justice.  They 
serve  to  summarize  the  directions  and  priorities  of  each  SPA. 

The  SPAs  have  been  at  the  center  of  an  experiment  testing  whether  state  and 
local  governments  can  responsibly  administer  federal  tax  monies.  They  welcome 
the  support,  advice  and  constructive  criticism  of  all  who  share  with  them  the 
goal  of  improving  the  quality  of  American  life  by  reducing  crime  and  assuring 
justice. 
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TOTAL  SPA  HIGH  CRIME/LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ACTIVITY  AREA  EXPENDITURES 

High 

crime  areas' 

Total  to  high       Total  75  percent  percent  of 

crime  areas  passthrough        passthrough 

Fiscal  year: 

1969 $9,208,919  $15,044,308  61.2 

1970 71,724,011  113,700,312  63.1 

1971 136,733,204  226,661,120  60.3 

1972...                 137,165,434  192,445,892  71.3 


Total 356,268,374  551,044,534  64.7 

Note.— Percent  of  total  population  in  high  crime  areas,  48.6  percent;  percent  of  total  crime  in  high  crime  areas,  70.2 
percent. 
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Appendix  IV 
SPA  Expenditures  fob  Hardware 

ACTION  GRANT  AWARDS  FOR  HARDWARE  ITEMS 


1970 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


1971 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


Total  for 
State 


Alabama _ $323,289 

Alaska 83,467 

Arizona 109,842 

Arkansas 119,176 

California 0) 

Colorado 111,894 

Connecticut 63,800 

Delaware 86,447 

DistrictofColumbia.  0 

Florida (2) 

Georgia 55,872 

Hawaii. _ 0 

Idaho ----  69,713 

Illinois.. (2) 

Indiana. 53,261 

Iowa. (1) 

Kansas 50,873 

Kentucky 46,625 

Louisiana (2) 

Maine.. __  11,000 

Maryland 254,700 

Massachusetts 64,600 

Michigan... 204,528 

Minnesota 109,163 

Mississippi. __  28,840 

Missouri 150,593 

Montana 28,600 

Nebraska (2) 

Nevada ._  55,339 

New  Hampshire 36,650 

New  Jersey 363,837 

New  Mexico 66,555 

New  York 662,372 

North  Carolina 86,107 

North  Dakota (2) 

Ohio _._.  281,414 

Oklahoma.... 147,116 

Oregon 45,671 

Pennsylvania 0) 

Rhode  Island 90,000 

SouthCarolina 77,445 

South  Dakota 73,260 

Tennessee (i) 

Texas 222,321 

Utah..... 77,039 

Vermont (2) 

Virginia 163,723 

Washington. _.  122,428 

West  Virginia 60,300 

Wisconsin 130,798 

Wyoming. __  39,469 


74.5 

$1,161,707 

36.6 

$795, 063 

83.5 

156,  603 

31.3 

139, 601 

54.7 

500,214 

33.3 

912, 121 

49.3 

474, 330 

26.5 

593, 212 

0) 

(?) 

(?) 

643,  597 

46.1 

729,  533 

39.2 

17./ 

632,  700 

23.7 

1,091,800 

86.5 

164,214 

31.1 

108, 450 

0 

0 

0 

80,  490 

(2) 

0) 

0) 

2,  459,  366 

10.0 

1,  366,  728 

33.1 

0 

19,684 

2.6 

168,777 

69./ 

177,212 

25.2 

160, 728 

.'V 

0) 

Q) 

(2) 

1, 024, 308 

22.4 

2,172,957 

(') 

0) 

0) 

1,090,771 

18.3 

565,257 

27.4 

566,823 

11.9 

914,  425 

31.5 

786,  000 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

9.2 

390, 000 

40.2 

530. 000 

56.5 

551,  200 

16.5 

542, 400 

9.7 

176, 600 

3.6 

561, 000 

19.4 

77,666 

9.9 

1,458,712 

24.9 

452,664 

13.7 

1, 274, 085 

10.0 

820, 041 

38.7 

?6.7 

1,285,989 

31.0 

1,273,023 

28.6 

371,058 

0) 

209, 144 

5.38 
41.8 

423, 349 
350, 141 

36./ 

366, 669 

52.6 

449,  561 

42.3 

907,  845 

14.2 

1,  220,  953 

54,0 

453, 100 

46.0 

202,  290 

29.4 

2,839,381 

17.3 

2,024,001 

13.9 

1,  543,  379 

33.4 

2, 199,  598 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

0) 

26.6 

2,  281,  335 

23.9 

1,907,003 

48.1 

443, 740 

19.4 

500, 569 

18.6 

122, 279 

6.7 

167,317 

(2) 

0) 

s.<? 

(?) 

81.8 

502, 184 

686,412 

24.4 

580,  437 

24.1 

688,  850 

73.3 

278, 150 

72.2 

300,000 

(') 

1,929,114 

54.2 

1,162,213 

16.7 

1,790,055 

19.0 

2,110,687 

61.0 

140,  436 

14.0 

308, 245 

CO 
30.0 

,p.S 

,.« 

300, 000 

32.2 

818, 243 

27.5 

866, 000 

27.3 

289,  400 

17.7 

529,  493 

25.0 

888,871 

23.4 

899,111 

39.5 

116,611 

23.3 

155,  406 

14.1 

18.6 

31.1 

18.8 

0) 

17.7 

21.8 

10.9 

5.9 

0) 

32.7 

12.2 

12.5 

0) 

25.2 

23.3 

15.3 

14.9 

0) 

29.4 

8.4 

6.0 

9.9 

(') 

35.3 

16.4 

33.1 

0) 

39.4 

33.8 

10.3 

11.0 

6.1 

26.5 

(2) 

10.8 

12.0 

4.3 

40^4> 
16.3 
24.6 
18.0 
11.5 
16.0 
Q) 
5.0 
15.0 
18.6 
11.0 
20.7 


$3, 368,  506 
130,000 

0) 
199,  013 

0) 
42, 121 

0) 

0) 
61,334 


2,061 


(') 

,807 

(') 

309,681 

0) 

(') 

1,000,000 

703,  963 

850,  000 

(2) 

500, 000 

0) 

680, 000 

2,  386, 173 

0) 

169, 730 

646, 732 

170, 274 

0) 

0) 

496, 340 

(■) 

448,  800 

1,  253,  986 

1,939,224 

8 

0 

30,  701 

(') 

275,  247 

978, 447 

'I 

1,  250, 372 

9,379 

9 

541,081 
153, 746 
113,604 
131,812 


48.5 
13.0 
(') 
5.4 
(2) 
.95 
0) 

Q) 
22.4 
(') 

19.7 
(?) 
(') 

17.6 

15.6 

13.2 
0) 

25.1 
Q) 
6.0 

13.4 
0) 

3.8 
6.9 

11.1 
0) 
0) 

30.5 
(') 

22.0 
3.1 

19.0 
(0 

n 

.65 

0) 

13.7 

16.8 

<■«' 

5.6 
4.0 
Q) 

^2 

4.4 
1.0 
13.2 


$5,648,565 
509,671 

1,  522, 177 
1,385,731 

(0 

1,527,145 

1,788,300 

359,111 

141,824 

^') 

5, 943, 773 

188,461 

717,334 

0) 

3, 250,  526 

2,090,771 

1,886,915 

2,  597, 050 

0) 
1,431,000 
1,  348,  300 

1,  482,  200 

4,  820,  079 
561,827 

2,  292,  696 

3,  356,  337 
993, 281 

(') 
614,624 

1,  349,  220 
2,492,635 
1, 170,  745 
6,779,740 
5, 786, 308 

0) 

4, 469,  752 

1,091,425 

365,  968 

0) 

1,553,843 

2,325,179 

651,410 

3, 091, 327 

5,  373,  435 
535,  099 

(') 
788,  008 

2,  347,  752 
1,032,939 
2, 032, 384 

443,  298 


1  Data  unavailable  at  this  time. 

2  Data  is  not  available  for  this  State. 

3  To  date  figures  only. 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  HARDWARE 


Fiscal  year- 


1970 


Total  forhardware. $4,828,127 

Total  Pt.C  money 17,148,904 

Hardware  as  a  percent  of  pt.  C 28.2 


$29,  529,  791 
129, 998, 000 


$34,  860, 175 
238, 654, 000 


$20,  902, 073 
196,611,000 


$90, 120, 166 
582, 411,  904 


93-629  0-73-59 
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Appendix  V 
Minimum  Standards  fob  State  Planning  Agencies 

adopted  by  the  national  conference  of  state  criminal  justice  planning 
administrators — revised  february  1973 

1.  Planning. — The  state  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan  shall  present  a 
complete  and  accurate  assessment  of  the  crime  and  delinquency  problem  and  its 
impact  upon  the  state.  Further,  the  plan  should  fairly  portray  the  services 
rendered  by  its  criminal  justice  system  and  where  its  deficiencies  appear.  Each 
SPA  shall  have  sufficient  in-house  staff  and  capability  to  determine  planning 
priorities  each  year  and  to  manage  and/or  oversee  the  development  of  the  state's 
annual  criminal  justice  improvements  plan. 

The  state  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan  shall  specifically  detail  a  co- 
ordinated attack  upon  identified  criminal  and  delinquency  activity  and  upon  the 
identified  deficiencies  within  the  criminal  justice  system,  coupled  with  evaluation 
criteria  for  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  the  planning  effort. 

2.  Auditing. — Every  state  planning  agency  shall  audit  or  ensure  the  audit  of 
each  and  every  action  grant  administered  by  the  state  planning  agency,  within 
one  year  of  its  completion.  In  the  cases  of  local  planning  and  continuation  action 
grants,  audits  shall  be  conducted  no  less  than  once  every  tweleve  months.  Audit- 
ing staff  should  report  to  the  SPA  director,  the  governor,  or  to  the  appropriate 
state  auditing  agency. 

At  any  time  that  information  is  received  by  the  state  planning  agency  director 
that  a  grant  is  being  mismanaged  and  that  the  effective  utilization  of  grant  funds 
is  in  jeopardy,  he  shall  order  a  special  investigation  to  be  conducted  immediately 
and,  where  appropriate,  a  special  audit  shall  also  be  conducted. 

No  state  planning  agency  shall  internally  audit  its  own  state  planning  grant, 
nor  shall  it  audit  any  action  grants  in  which  the  state  planning  agency  is  the 
implementing  agency.  In  such  cases,  audits  shall  only  be  conducted  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  by  the  appropriate  state  audit  agency  or  by  LEAA  auditors. 

3.  Monitoring. — Each  action  project  administered  by  the  state  planning  agency 
shall  be  monitored  at  least  one  time  per  year  during  the  life  of  the  project.  Such 
monitoring  shall  include  both  on-site  fiscal  and  programmatic  review.  This  moni- 
toring may  either  be  conducted  by  the  state  planning  agency  or  by  the  appro- 
priate local  or  regional  planning  unit.  Joint  monitoring  is  encouraged. 

In  a  case  of  equipment  purchases  and  projects  of  less  than  six  months'  dura- 
tion, the  monitoring  function  may  be  merged  with  the  final  audit. 

Each  regional  or  local  planning  unit  shall  be  visited  at  least  once  a  month 
by  a  representative  of  the  state  planning  agency,  who  shall  offer  whatever  assist- 
ance the  regional  or  local  planning  unit  may  require  and  shall  report  on  its 
progress. 

Each  action  project  in  which  an  on-going  program  is  contemplated,  which  will 
involve  more  than  $25,000  of  LEAA  funds,  shall  be  monitored  at  least  once  every 
six  months.  If  more  than  $100,000  of  Federal  funds  is  involved,  such  project  shall 
be  monitored  at  least  once  every  three  months. 

When  for  individual  grants  the  director  of  a  state  planning  agency  (or  local 
or  regional  planning  agency  when  that  authority  has  been  passed  through) 
determines  that  more  or  less  frequent  contacts  are  advisable,  he  shall  establish 
a  schedule  of  visits  which  he  deems  appropriate. 

Monitoring  shall  be  defined  as  periodically  determining,  by  on-site  inspections, 
whether  the  subgrantee  is  fulfilling  the  fiscal  and  programmatic  conditions  of  his 
grant  award,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  project. 

4.  Evaluation. — Each  state  planning  agency  shall  develop  annually  a  specific 
evaluation  strategy.  A  program  shall  be  evaluated  if  it  meets  one  of  the  following 
criteria : 

If  it  proposes  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  a  specific  crime  or  crimes  ; 

If  it  purports  to  produce  quantifiable  improvement  of  some  aspect  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system ; 

If  there  is  potential  for  technology  transfer. 

Evaluation  shall  be  defined  as  determining  whether  the  project  or  program 
accomplished  its  objectives,  in  terms  of  either  preventing,  controlling  or  reducing 
crime  or  delinquency  or  of  improving  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  within 
the  context  of  the  state  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan.  Such  evaluation 
shall  include,  whenever  possible,  the  impact  of  the  project  or  program  upon  other 
components  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
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5.  Grants  Management  Information  Systems. — Every  state  planning  agency 
shall  develop  by  January  1,  1973,  and  shall  have  operational  by  July  1,  1973,  a 
manual  or  automated  grants  management  information  systems  which  will  ac- 
curately and  speedily  provide  for  access  to  grant  information  regarding  such 
matters  as  the  amounts  and  sources  of  funds  received,  awarded,  disbursed  and 
expended  by  local  and  state  criminal  justice  agencies,  including  the  state  plan- 
ning agency,  classified  by  programmatic  category  and  subgrant,  whether  plan- 
ning, action,  discretionary  or  Part  E.  Such  system  shall  also  indicate  the  status 
of  each  subgrant,  as  to  spending  level,  reporting  compliance  and  state  of  develop- 
ment. Planning  grants  and  planning  subgrants  shall  reflect  major  and  minor  ob- 
ject accoimt  expenditures. 

6.  Grant  Administration. — Each  state  planning  agency  shall  ensure  that  each 
project  application  is  acted  upon  within  ninety  days  from  the  time  of  submission 
to  the  state  planning  agency  by  the  community  or  state  agency,  or  from  the  time 
of  the  Federal  approval  of  the  state  plan  whichever  is  appropriate  to  each  state's 
procedure. 

Such  action  shall  consist  of  mailing  a  signed  grant  award,  a  rejection  of  the 
application  for  specific  instructions  for  modification  or  additional  information. 
Grant  awards  shall  be  mailed  with  adequate  forms  and  instructions,  so  that 
subgrantees  may  intelligently  respond  to  demands  for  grant  acceptance,  periodic 
reporting  and  the  submission  of  timely  requests  for  additional  funds.  State  plan- 
ning agencies  shall  ensure  that  requests  for  information,  additional  forms,  and 
technical  assistance  be  answered  promptly  and  eflSciently,  so  that  the  success  of 
projects  will  not  be  jeopardized.  Each  SPA  shall  take  action  for  modification  of 
block  grant  awards  and  shall  insure  that  all  requests  for  modification  are  proc- 
essed within  thirty  days  of  receipt. 

7.  Fund  Flow. — Each  state  planning  agency  shall  ensure  that  funds  will  be 
distributed  to  subgrantees  as  quickly  as  state  disbursement  procedures,  sub- 
grantee  expenditures  and  LEAA  guidelines  will  permit.  Upon  receipt  of  a  valid 
request  for  action  or  planning  funds,  the  check  or  warrant  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
subgrantee  within  thirty  working  days.  With  respect  to  subsequent  disburse- 
ments, the  same  time  constraints  shall  apply,  upon  receipt  of  timely  and  appro- 
priate requests  for  funds  from  subgrantees  and  regional  planning  units.  The  abil- 
ity of  a  state  planning  agency  to  promptly  disburse  funds  shall  not  be  measured 
by  either  the  date  of  approval  of  the  state  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan 
or  by  the  rate  at  which  funds  are  expended  by  subgrantees.  The  efliciency  of  the 
state  planning  agency's  fund  flow  procedures  shall  be  measured  only  by  the  time 
elapsed  between  project  submission  and  approval,  by  the  time  elapsed  between 
subgrantee  requests  and  the  correlative  disbursements,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the 
SPA  to  maintain  an  amount  of  Federal  funds  on  hand  at  a  minimum  consistent 
with  effective  program  management. 

Each  SPA  should  have  an  automatic  abort  procedure  for  cancelling  grants  that 
are  not  commended  by  the  grantee  within  120  days  of  award. 

8.  Organizational  Structure  of  State  Planning  Agencies. — Each  SPA  shall 
have  a  full-time  professional  director. 

Each  SPA  shall  have  a  staff  within  its  organization  table,  whose  assignments 
shall  be  planning  and  research.  Ideally,  these  positions  should  be  full  time:  In 
no  case  should  less  than  75  percent  of  their  time  be  devoted  to  planning  and  re- 
search activities. 

Each  state  planning  agency  shall  have  full-time  professionals  assigned  to  fiscal 
operations,  including  responsibilities  for  internal  administration  of  the  SPA 
planning  grant  and  for  fiscal  review  of  action  and  local  planning  grants.  Where 
auditing  is  performed  by  the  state  planning  agency,  as  opposed  to  another  state 
oflBce  or  private  accounting  firm,  additional  personnel  will  be  required  as  the 
quantity  of  subgrants  dictates. 

Each  SPA  should  conduct  yearly  evaluations  of  all  regional  planning  units  and 
coordinating  councils  involved  in  that  state's  comprehensive  criminal  justice 
planning  or  grant  administration  processes. 

SPA  staff  level  should  be  based  upon,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following  factors : 
Size  of  the  state,  number  of  active  project  applications,  range  of  duties,  the  degree 
to  which  state  planning  agencies  offer  technical  assistance  to  local  communities 
and  state  agencies,  number  of  active  grants  and  the  manner  in  which  grants  are 
processed,  managed,  and  evaluated. 
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9.  Technical  Assistance. — The  NCSCJPA  shall  work,  together  with  LEAA,  to- 
ward an  orderly  transfer  of  technical  assistance  funds  and  manpower,  so  that, 
within  three  years,  technical  assistance  shall  be  the  recognized  responsibility  of 
state  planning  agencies,  backed  up  by  a  national  LEAA  consultants  contract,  simi- 
lar to  that  presently  in  force.  Such  an  objective  is  consistent  with,  and  an  im- 
portant first  step  toward  accomplishing,  LEAA's  desires  to  reduce  its  staff  size 
and  to  create  strong,  self-suflScient  state  planning  agencies. 

10.  Training  and  Staff  Development. — Each  SPA  shall  provide  a  formal  orienta- 
tion program  for  all  new  SPA  professional  staff  personnel,  all  new  regional  staff 
personnel  and  all  new  coordinating  council  personnel.  Subjects  to  be  covered 
should  include  organization  and  functions  of  the  SPA,  standard  SPA  operating 
procedures,  and  SPA  criminal  justice  improvement  philosophy. 

Each  SPA  shall  provide  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  hours  of  in-service  training 
per  year  to  all  professional  staff.  This  should  be  augmented  by  state  or  national 
training  efforts  geared  to  specific  functional  areas. 

Appendix  VI 

Analysis  of  LEEP  Funding — Fiscal  Yeak  1969-73 

Thirty-two  States  have  received  less  than  their  population  shares. 
Twenty-three  States  have  received  more  than  their  population  shares. 
Of  those  States  which  received  less  than  their  population  shares,  the  following 
States  have  shown  an  appreciable  difference : 


Percent  of 

total  LEEP 

funds 

received 
fiscal  year 

1969-73 

Amount  of 

population 

share  received 

fiscal  year 

1969-73 

Percent  of 

total  LEEP 

funds 

received 
fiscal  year 

1969-73 

Amount  of 

population 

share  received 

fiscal  year 

1969-73 

Arkansas 

Alaska 

.37 

3.16 

2.51 

1.37 
1.27 

.27 

3.67 

1.12 

.98 

1.54 

.61 

1/11 
6/7 
3/4 
1/2 
2/3 
1/2 
1/3 
1/2 
6/7 
2/3 
7/8 
2/3 
7/8 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

.20 
2.26 

1/2 
2/3 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota.. 

1.16 
.25 

112 
6/7 

Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Ohio.... 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island 

3.08 
4.53 
.22 

13 

Maine... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

ffisr' 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

.67 
1.19 
.61 
.01 
.24 

I'll 

I'll 

Nebraska. 

Of  those  States  which  received  more  than  their  population  share,  the  following 
States  received  appreciable  amounts  : 


Percent  of 
funds  received 

Percent   over 

population 

share 

Percent  of 
funds  received 

Percent   over 

population 

share 

Alabama 

1.94 

11.22 

20 
16 
33 
50 
33 
33 

New  York.... 

11.61 

33 

California.. 

norida 

Maryland.. 

Massachusetts 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Texas 

Utah.... 

Washington 

District  of  Columbia.... 

3.54 
7.61 
.76 
2.33 
2.23 

300 
33 
50 
50 

700 

Appendix  H 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Bella  S.  Abzug,  House  Ck)MMiTTEE  on  th^  Judiciaby, 

SUBCX)MMITTEE    NO.    5 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  preposterous  that  the  same  people  who  bugged  the 
Democratic  Headquarters,  mishandled  funds  and  betrayed  contributors,  should 
be  telling  the  nation  how  to  handle  crime.  By  their  standard  the  theft  of  any- 
thing over  a  thousand  dollars  or  so  is  not  crime,  it's  politics.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  are  in  jail  for  lesser  crimes  than  those  now  charged  against  top 
Administration  oflBcials.  So  we  should  make  it  clear  that  when  we  talk  of  crime 
at  these  hearings,  we  are  talking  of  mugging,  shooting,  drug  pushing — not  the  big 
deliberate  crimes  for  which  we  seemingly  can  find  no  solution. 

Certainly  we  are  all  concerned  about  street  crime.  Coming  as  I  do  from  the 
heart  of  Manhattan,  I  reflect  the  concern  of  thousands  of  citizens  and  am  com- 
mitted to  finding  long-term  solutions.  But  I  am  also  instructed  by  my  con- 
stituents to  remember  that  in  our  eagerness  to  restore  safe  neighborhoods  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  civil  liberties.  Our  system  of  justice  is  founded  upon  civil 
rights  :  if  we  lose  them  we  lose  all  justice. 

Many  of  us  whom  the  President  would  call  "permissive"  believe  that  certain 
factors  in  our  society  tend  to  drive  a  person  to  drink  or  to  drugs  or  to  senseless 
violence.  An  example  is  an  income  of  $2000  or  less,  in  a  culture  which  judges  a 
person  by  monetary  success  and  flaunts  its  affluence  before  the  very  eyes  of  the 
poor.  Several  million  people  in  this  country  make  less  than  $2000  a  year,  although 
the  government  defines  the  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four  as  $4200.  The  Presi- 
dent would  have  us  believe  that  these  people  are  poor  because  they  are  lazy  and 
would  rather  steal.  Most  of  us  know  from  statistical  evidence  and  personal  ob- 
servation that  the  poor  work  incredibly  hard  but  stay  poor  because  they're  too 
young  or  too  old,  too  unskilled  or  too  disabled,  to  dark-skinned  or  too  female,  to 
make  decent  wages.  Often  they  have  families  that  can't  be  fed.  Finicky  Morris, 
the  TV  cat,  eats  better  than  thousands  of  Americans,  and  now  they  know  it.  The 
media  has  made  the  poor  aware,  as  they  were  not  a  few  years  ago,  of  the  discrep- 
ency  between  haves  and  have-nots.  Furthermore,  they're  increasingly  aware  of 
how  the  haves  got  theirs.  Every  recent  poll  shows  that  public  trust  in  the  honesty 
of  government  oflScials  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  moon-lighting  taxi  driver  knows 
the  names  of  the  Watergate  gang  and  the  kind  of  perfidy  that  prevailed  there. 

The  greatest  thing  that  could  happen  to  law  enforcement  in  this  country 
would  be  a  demonstration  of  respect  for  law  by  the  President  and  his  cohorts. 

The  next  greatest  thing  that  could  happen  would  be  a  restoration  of  communi- 
cation between  the  citizen  and  his  government — the  feeling  that  one's  votes  and 
one's  opinions  count.  It  has  been  made  "perfectly  clear"  that  this  Administration 
does  not  care  what  people  think  so  long  as  it  can  trick  them  into  believing  that 
they  are  getting  what  they  want.  There  is  indeed  a  listening  ear  out  for  the 
public's  mood,  but  only  to  play  upon  it  for  political  gain.  In  his  message  on  law 
and  order  this  Spring,  the  President  was  responding  to  and  playing  upon  the 
fears  of  the  public  and  their  understandable  and  perfectly  sensible  desire  for 
protection  from  crime. 

This  suggests  that  LEAA  has  had  considerable  success  and  should  be  continued, 
with  some  reforms. 

At  present  85  percent  of  LEAA's  $600  million  grant  budget  is  distributed  to 
state  and  local  government's  criminal  justice  authorities  in  the  form  of  block 
grants,  with  15%  being  retained  by  LEAA  for  discretionary  uses.  The  block 
grants  have  not  been  allocated  to  local  authorities  in  proportion  to  their  crime 
rates.  Large  cities  have  received  far  less  than  they  should  get  in  funds.  The 
block  grants  program  should  be  revised  either  by  establishing  direct  block  grants 
to  large  cities,  or  by  requiirng  states  to  distribute  the  funds  to  localities  in  pro- 
portion to  their  share  of  the  state's  total  crime.  The  presen  law  merely  requires 
"adequae  assistance"  in  areas  characterized  by  both  high  crime  incidence  and 
high  law  enforcement  activity.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Henry  Ruth,  head 
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of  New  York  City's  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council,  New  York  City  has 
10%  of  the  nation's  crime  but  receives  only  about  2  percent  of  the  LEAA  budget. 
In  1971,  this  was  $13  million  out  of  $650  million. 

Block  grants  would  also  eliminate  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  bureaucratic 
steps  annually,  and  would  improve  the  quality  of  programs.  Each  time  a  locality 
wishes  to  apply  for  money,  it  must  go  through  literally  hundreds  of  steps. 

An  additional  diflBculty,  Mr.  Ruth  says,  is  the  overly  limited  usage  permitted 
for  LEAA  funds.  One  example  cited  was  that  these  funds  probably  could  not  be 
used  to  fund  a  recreation  program  in  a  ghetto  neighborhood.  Such  a  program 
could  be  more  effective  in  preventing  crime  than  50  street  lights. 

The  purpose  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  was  precisely 
to  find  ways  to  prevent  crime  by  increasing  federal  spending  in  the  anti-crime 
area.  There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  LEAA  and  we  must  all  admit  that  at 
least  some  of  it  is  justified.  Sarah  C.  Carey  of  the  Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law  says  in  a  report  called  "Law  and  Disorder"  that  ".  .  .  review 
of  state  expenditures  shows  that  the  funds  are  going  for  such  outstanding  needs 
as  new  communication  equipment,  information  and  intelligence  systems,  heli- 
copters, vision  equipment,  new  training  facilities,  crime  labs  and  even  night- 
sticks, helmets  and  street  lighting.  Many  such  items  may  in  fact  be  needed  but 
they  are  the  bread  and  butter  expenditures  that  states  are  supposed  to  fund 
themselves,  not  the  kind  of  innovative  projects  that  the  Act  was  intended  to  fund." 
It  appears  that  too  much  of  the  fund  has  gone  for  hardware  at  profitable  con- 
tracts for  suppliers,  and  too  little  toward  innovative  programs  that  get  to  the 
cause  of  crime.  This  again  is  understandable  because  the  LEAA  specifically  does 
not  seek  to  solve  social  and  economic  problems.  I  suggest  that  this  is  what  is 
wrong  with  the  concept  in  the  first  place.  Additional  funding  for  hardware  and 
more  policemen,  as  greatly  as  these  things  are  needed,  will  not  get  the  causes  of 
crime. 

It  is  encouraging,  however,  that  there  has  been  a  drop  in  crime  .The  latest 
FBI  figures  show  that  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1972,  the  growth  rate  for 
serious  crimes  in  America  was  reduced  to  1  percent.  That  is  the  lowest  rate  of 
increase  since  1969.  In  83  of  our  major  cities  serious  crime  has  actauUy  been 
reduced.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  it  has  been  cut  in  half  since  1969.  Convic- 
tions for  organized  crime  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  four  years.  The 
rate  of  drug  addiction  has  dramatically  decreased. 

The  major  problem,  however,  is  that  grants  to  the  states  for  correctional  pur- 
poses are  being  used  almost  wholly  for  state  facilities  and  are  not  reaching  local 
facilities.  This  must  be  a  major  function  of  any  legislation  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Bill. 

Further,  all  Federal  funds  should  be  conditioned  on  either  formal  opportuni- 
ties for  local  community  input  or  local  community  control.  There  must  also  be 
community  input  at  the  planning  stage  when  the  state  and  local  criminal  justice 
authority  are  drafting  their  plans  for  submission  to  LEAA  or  other  funding 
sources. 

Some  of  the  funds  should  be  freed  for  innovative  community  projects — for 
example,  on  subway  security,  it  has  been  suggested  that  closed  circuit  television 
coverage  be  installed  on  platforms  and  at  exits.  Civilian  patrols  might  help  to 
police  subway  stations  or  walk  people  home  from  the  subway  late  at  night ;  they 
need  not  be  armed  but  should  have  walkie-talkies. 

Military  reservists  and  guardsmen  might  spend  some  training  time  in  precinct 
houses,  freeing  policemen  for  street  duty ;  or  they  might  work  in  drug  rehabilita- 
tion programs  or  youth  centers,  which  help  prevent  crime.  Federal  employees 
might  be  given  a  five-hour  reduction  in  their  work  week  upon  certification  that 
they  are  spending  five  hours  in  volunteer  work  for  such  a  program.  Such  time 
might  also  be  made  tax-deductible,  at  minimum  wage  levels. 

An  especially  helpful  suggestion  is  the  use  of  scooters  rather  than  cars  for 
police  patrol.  Scooters  are  less  expensive ;  they  enable  an  officer  to  cover  a  good 
deal  more  ground  in  a  shorter  time.  Unlike  cars,  they  cannot  be  used  for  "cooping" 
and  a  police  officer  on  a  scooter  is  far  more  likely  than  one  in  a  car  to  take  a 
look  into  building  lobbies  on  a  cold,  rainy  night.  Projects  of  this  nature  would 
make  excellent  demonstration  projects  for  LEAA  funds  and  I  hope  we  may 
see  many  of  them  implemented. 

With  the  reforms  suggested,  I  support  the  extension  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration. 
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State  of  Idaho, 
Office  of  the  Govebnob, 

B(Hse,  April  11,  1973. 
Hon.  Peteb  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Subcommittee  No.  5,  Rayhurn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 
Deiab  Congressman  Rodino  :  Having  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the  efforts 
of  the  Idaho  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Commission  in  the  administration  of  the 
LEAA  program,  I  have  found  that  a  truly  comprehensive  approach  involving 
state  and  local  government  in  the  planning  process  has  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  and  projects  which  have  contributed  significantly  toward  the 
reduction  of  crime. 

I  am  well  aware  of  our  need  to  coordinate,  intensify,  and  make  more  effective 
our  law  enforcement  efforts  at  the  state  and  local  level ;  therefore,  my  support 
for   special   law   enforcement    revenue   sharing   cannot   be   over-emphasized. 

I  would  urge  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  1234  and  House  Bill  5613 ;  however,  as 
an  alternative,  it  would  be  essential  that  the  LEAA  Block  Grant  Program  be 
continued  at  the  present  level  of  funding,  if  not  under  an  increased  appropriation. 
Sincerely, 

Cecil  D.  Andbus,  Governor. 


State  of  Idaho, 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Boise,  April  12,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5,  Rayburn 
Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Representative  Rodino  :  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sub-Committee 
which  you  Chair  is  presently  considering  House  Bill  5613,  commonly  known  as  the 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  Bill. 

As  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  as  Chairman  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Agency  for  Criminal  Justice,  I  am  writing  to  express  my  wholehearted 
support  of  the  subject  legislation.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Bill  provides  the  in- 
creased flexibility  and  autonomy  which,   at  least  in  Idaho,  is  badly  needed. 
I  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of  HB  5613. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  Anthony  Park, 

Attorney  General. 


Appendix  H.2 

State  of  Alaska, 
Office  of  the  Govebnob, 

Juneau,  April  13, 1973. 
Hon.  Peteb  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Subcommittee  Number  5,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Rodino:  Through  the  National  Governor's  Conference  and  other 
sources  I  am  closely  following  Congressional  action  relative  to  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  legislation.  Alaska  is  vitally  interested  in  this 
program. 

Funds  furnished  to  Alaska,  while  modest  in  amount,  have  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  reducing  crime  in  our  State. 

During  the  last  four  years  State  agencies  have  improved  the  level  of  training 
in  every  local  police  department  and  created  a  local  law  enforcement  force  to 
serve  the  remote  villages  of  Alaska.  We  have  upgraded  communications  available 
to  the  police  and  started  a  justice  information  system  that  will  eventually  pro- 
vide the  entire  criminal  justice  community  with  the  means  to  not  only  apprehend 
the  criminal  element,  but  assist  in  assuring  a  just  and  speedy  trial. 

(929) 
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Alaska  has  a  highly  integrated  criminal  justice  system,  and  the  federal  dollars 
that  LEAA  has  supplied  have  found  a  high  degree  of  utilization.  For  that  reason 
Alaskans  can  point  to  specific  programs  and  projects  with  pride  knowing  that 
not  only  have  we  improved  the  basic  system,  but  we  have  over  the  years  reduced 
the  rate  of  crime  increase  in  Alaska. 

The  major  projects  funded  (outside  of  the  justice  information  system)  have 
been  in  the  area  of  training.  A  store-front  probation  center  in  downtown  Juneau, 
Alaska's  Capital  City,  was  credited  during  its  first  year  of  operation  with  reduc- 
ing juvenile  delinquency  in  the  area  by  over  50  per  cent  according  to  Juneau 
Police  Chief  Robert  Bacolas. 

Any  loss  or  decrease  in  LEAA  funding  would  have  a  very  very  adverse  effect 
upon  our  State.  State  and  local  governments  have  continued  to  increase  their 
support  of  law  enforcement  each  year,  but  the  major  effort  at  lowering  the  crime 
rate  still  must  be  provided  at  the  federal  level.  We  know  some  of  the  goals  we  set 
three  years  ago  are  obtainable.  I  earnestly  request  that  Congress  continue  to  fund 
the  LEAA  with  suflBcient  money  to  assure  continuance  of  all  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  programs. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Alaska  is  Discretionary  funding  (small  states  supple- 
ment and  funds  made  available  to  native  communities).  Projects  which  would 
generally  have  to  go  unfunded  if  only  Part  C  funds  were  available  are  of  such 
importance  that  they  stand  the  test  of  national  competition  for  these  monies.  Law 
enforcement  in  the  remote  areas  has  enjoyed  a  remarkable  upgrading  through 
the  use  of  funds  from  this  source.  I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough  the  need  for 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  Discretionary  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Alaska's  chief  executive,  I  want  to  add  my  voice  and  sup- 
port to  not  only  the  continuance  of  LEAA,  but  to  the  maintenance  of  a  workable 
level  of  funding  for  those  activities  covered  by  this  program. 

Should  you  need  a  more  specific  description  of  Alaska's  experience  with  LEAA, 
I  will  be  most  happy  to  provide  additional  information. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  Egan,  Governor. 


Appendix  H.3 

Statement  Submitted  by  Joseph  L.  White 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Committee:  My  name  is 
Joseph  White.  I  am  Deputy  Director  of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Economic  and 
Community  Development,  in  charge  of  its  Administration  of  Justice  Division. 
Within  this  umbrella  Department,  the  Administration  of  Justice  Division  is  re- 
sponsible for  administering  Ohio's  funds  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act 
( P.L.  90-351,  as  amended ) .  I  would  like  to  add  my  endorsement,  along  with  those 
of  others,  to  H.R.  5613,  presently  under  your  consideration.  AVhile  not  without 
serious  philosophical  and  bureaucratic  problems,  which  I  will  later  delineate 
and  offer  solutions,  the  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Bill  of  1973  does  offer 
a  significant  step  forward  in  achieving  not  only  a  more  reasonable  federal-state 
relationship,  but  a  more  sensible  way  to  handle  the  vast  resources  available  to 
the  federal  government. 

TAX    CREDIT    SYSTEM    PREFERRED    TO    REVENUE    SHARING 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  emphatically  that  Ohio  does 
not  favor  revenue  sharing,  in  whatever  form,  as  an  ultimate  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  equitably  distributing  governmental  resources.  It  makes  little  sense  for 
Ohio's  two  million  families  to  send  their  taxes  to  Washington,  where  it  is  duly 
counted  and  deposited,  and  then  to  have  Congress  appropriate  revenue-sharing 
funds  to  Ohio,  requiring  appropriate  .state  legislation  for  distribution  to  state 
and  local  governments.  Such  bureaucratic  procedures  are  wasteful  of  time, 
energy,  talent  and,  above  all,  the  very  money  which  is  being  collected.  Those  taxes 
need  never  have  left  Ohio :  we  already  have  the  machinery  to  administer  the 
revenue.  One  need  not  be  a  pundit  to  observe  that,  just  as  H.R.  5613  is  a  natural 
extension  of  the  "block-grant"  concept,  initiated  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-351),  so  will  tax  credit  legislation  be 
the  logical  and  ultimate  extension  of  revenue  sharing,  sometime  in  the  very  near 
future.  As  revenue  sharing  becomes  more  and  more  imbedded  into  the  American 
tradition,  the  sheer  folly  of  returning  revenue  to  tjie  source  of  its  generation  will 
become  increasingly  evident.  I 
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Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  please  understand  that  my  endorsement  of  H.R.  5613 
is  a  qualified  one,  tempered  by  my  view  that  revenue  sharing,  as  a  philosophy 
of  federalism,  is  a  transitory  experiment  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  tax  credits. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION    BILL 

A.  Can  the  States  handle  the  program?  The  Bill  has  many  characteristics  with 
which  I  am  in  agreement,  including  its  single,  most-controversial  provision,  i.e., 
total  allocations  to  the  States,  with  required  pass-through  to  local  communities. 
In  all  likelihood,  testimony  in  opposition  to  the  Bill  and,  indeed,  the  submission 
of  amendments  and  substitute  Bills,  will  all  tend  to  focus  on  this  single  issue — 
the  mechanism  for  actual  distribution. 

I  can  appreciate  that  you  have  heard  many  persons  urge  the  Congress  to  return 
either  to  the  categorical  grant  practices  of  the  1940's  and  50's,  or  to  direct  grants 
to  cities,  consistent  with  the  procedures  under  the  Fiscal  Assistance  to  State  and 
Local  Governments  Act  of  1972  (P.L.  92-512),  the  so-called  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Act.  The  proposals  are  understandable,  in  light  of  the  experiences  that 
some  communities  have  had  with  their  State  Planning  Agency.  I  would  venture 
the  observation  that  these  and  other  cities  have  had  just  as  much  difficulty  with 
LEAA,  in  relation  to  the  federal  discretionary  grant  program  under  the  present 
Act,  as  they  have  had  with  their  state  planning  agencies.  This  is  not  meant  to 
minimize  the  problem  and  to  suggest  that  state  governments  are  not  sometimes  at 
fault.  Rather,  I  seek  only  to  point  out  that,  no  matter  how  the  program  is  struc- 
tured, its  benefits  and  dysfunctions  will  not  be  uniformly  felt  across  the  country ; 
that  some  will  like  it  and  some  will  not ;  and  that  it  is  completely  understand- 
able for  every  governmental  executive  and  administrator  to  seek  as  much  fund- 
ing and  as  few  constraints  on  spending  as  possible. 

The  task  of  Congress  in  this  matter  is  not  an  enviable  one,  for  with  the  power 
to  determine  the  manner  in  which  nearly  a  billion  dollar  a  year  will  be  utilized 
goes  the  awesome  responsibility  of  selecting  the  best  course  of  action  in  stemming 
the  rising  tide  of  this  country's  crime  and  delinquency.  I  can  readily  sympathize 
with  your  predicament.  In  Ohio,  Governor  Gilligan  has  made  the  control  of  crime 
one  of  his  highest  priorities.  But  progress  is  slow,  results  are  uneven,  and  experts 
differ  on  approaches  to  be  taken. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  Committee  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  large  issues 
presented  by  the  Bill,  taking  official  notice  of  discovered  abuses  and  mandating 
the  Administration  to  correct  them.  Certainly,  this  would  be  far  better  than 
creating  legislation  aimed  at  the  abuses  rather  than  at  the  positive  intentions 
of  Congress. 

The  largest  question  raised  by  H.R.  5613  is  whether  the  States  can  adequately 
administer  this  program.  Without  reservation,  I  would  say  that  they  can  and 
should,  and  I  will  share  with  you  our  experience  in  Ohio  as  justification  for  my 
conclusion.  Without  being  presumptuous,  I  believe  this  Committee  has  received 
favorable  comment  about  the  "Ohio  Plan"  from  several  different  sources.  On 
March  20,  1973,  The  Honorable  James  V.  Stanton,  Congressman  from  the  20th 
District  in  Ohio,  indicated  that  H.R.  5746,  entitled  the  "Emergency  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1973",  was  patterned  after  the  Ohio  Plan. 

On  March  27,  1973,  The  Honorable  James  Magee,  Mayor  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
Robert  Igleburger,  Dayton's  fine  Chief  of  Police,  were  both  laudatory  about  how 
the  Ohio  Plan  was  working.  Naturally,  both  those  gentlemen  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  direct,  non-competitive  grant  to  Dayton  but  they,  nevertheless,  noted 
their  satisfaction  with  the  reorganization  of  Ohio's  program  in  the  past  two 
years.  You  also  received  proposed  amendments  from  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  seeking  to  develop  a  pattern  of  funding  to  "special  impact  areas",  with  the 
amount  of  funding  to  be  determined  by  a  crime/population  formula,  both  similar 
to  what  is  presently  done  in  Ohio.  In  all  fairness  to  those  honorable  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  to  ourselves,  I  would  like  to  describe  how  the  "Ohio  Plan"  works,  and  in 
what  one  significant  way  it  differs  from  the  proposals  made  to  this  Committee 
by  the  persons  referred  to  above. 

When  the  Safe  Streets  Act  was  passed  in  1968,  Ohio  reacted  similarly  to  many 
other  states :  it  created  large  numbers  of  multi-county  Councils  of  Government 
(COGs),  to  coordinate  the  local  planning  efforts.  Actually,  the  duties  of  these 
regional  planning  units  included,  at  least  theoretically,  a  wide  range  of  tasks, 
including  planning  and  Plan  preparation,  writing  project  applications  and  gen- 
erating new  projects,  monitoring  and  evaluating  on-going  programs,  rendering 
technical  assistance  and  acting  as  a  clearinghouse  for  federal  and  state  informa- 
tion distribution.  I  said  theoretically  because,  of  Ohio's  fifteen  COG  for  criminal 
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justice  "planning",  thirteen  had  staffs  of  one  man  each,  one  had  two  and  the  last 
had  four.  That  was  all  their  budgets  would  allow,  after  secretarial  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  In  1971,  for  example,  the  year  in  which  our  reorganization  took  place, 
the  average  COG  planning  grant  was  $31,266.00.  What  these  alleged  planners 
ended  up  doing  was  to  take  orders  for  equipment,  much  in  America's  tradition 
of  traveling  salesman. 

The  situation  was  exacerbated  in  1970,  when  Congress  rightfully  mandated 
that  all  major  cities  and  counties  receive  their  own  planning  funds,  independent 
of  larger,  multi-county,  planning  units.  Ten  such  political  subdivisions  existed  in 
Ohio.  This  would  have  meant  that  twenty-five  local  planning  instrumentalities 
would  have  to  be  supported  out  of  the  same  pot  of  money.  The  average,  local 
planning  grant  in  Ohio  would  then  have  been  $18,760.00,  making  more  ludicrous 
still,  the  illusion  of  local  planning  capability.  While  that  was  not  Congress' 
intention,  that  was  the  result. 

Even  worse  was  the  convoluted  way  in  which  funds  flowed  to  the  local  com- 
munity. In  order  to  alleviate  the  coUossal  duplication  of  effort  by  extremely 
small  local  staffs,  we  resolved  to  : 

1.  Reduce  the  number  of  steps  in  the  process ; 

2.  Cut  the  processing  time,  at  least  initially,  in  half; 

3.  Reduce  the  number  of  COGs,  which  would : 

(a)  Allow  for  larger  planning  budgets  and 

(b)  Allow  greater  focus  in  the  state's  high  crime  areas. 
The  result  was  the  Ohio  Plan.  Its  major  features  were : 

1.  The  elimination  of  the  fifteen  COG's  ; 

2.  The  creation  of  six,  single-county  planning  units  in  our  six,  most-populous, 
crime-ridden  counties.  These  six  units  now  receive  average,  annual  allocations 
of  $150,000.00,  and  employ  a  minimum  of  eight  staff  members  ; 

3.  The  absorption  of  planning,  project  review  and  monitoring  into  the  state 
budget,  through  the  provision  of  field  teams  to  four,  large,  multi-county  planning 
districts ; 

4.  The  elimination  of  the  State's  five  Regional  OflSces,  which  reviewed  the  work 
of  the  COGs  before  it  was  again  reviewed  at  the  central  office  level. 

5.  Most  important,  and  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Ohio  Plan  from 
all  other  such  state  programs,  is  the  fact  that  we  give  block  grants  or  non-com- 
petitive funds  to  each  of  the  six  local,  planning  units,  so  that  they  may  fund 
their  own  projects  from  their  own,  local  accounts.  No  longer  does  the  State  of 
Ohio  review  their  projects,  once  accepted  into  the  State's  Comprehensive  Plan. 
No  longer  must  checks  pass  through  interminable  hands  in  order  to  reach  its 
destination.  If  the  abbreviated  preapplication  documents  are  acceptable,  the 
coimty-wide  planning  units  are  advised  to  fund  their  projects.  All  further  nego- 
tiations take  place  at  the  local  level.  The  State  retains  its  right  to  monitor  the 
work  of  the  planning  \mits  and  to  audit  their  projects.  Everything  else  is  a 
local  responsibility ; 

6.  In  the  remaining  multi-county  districts,  communities  deal  directly  with  our 
Columbus  office,  without  the  interjection  of  either  traveling  salesmen  or  regional 
offices.  Checks  go  directly  from  the  state  to  the  local  treasurer.  The  average 
processing  time,  after  federal  approval,  is  nine  weeks  from  receipt  of  the  full 
application.  We  presently  fund  about  500  projects  a  year. 

Many  states  have  looked  at  the  Ohio  Plan,  but  are  reluctant  to  attempt  such 
a  drastic  reorganization  because  of  political  considerations.  With  proper  Con- 
gressional guidance,  I  am  sure  this  can  be  overcome  and  would  be  preferable  to 
direct  federal  grants  to  cities.  My  objection  to  this  latter  approach  does  not 
stem  from  a  desire  to  retain  power  at  the  state  level.  Under  the  Ohio  Plan,  we 
have  returned  considerable  power  to  local  government.  Rather,  my  argument  in 
favor  of  block  grants  to  states,  with  pass-throughs  to  local  government,  as  con- 
templated by  H.R.  5613,  stems  from  a  desire  not  to  lose  all  we  have  learned 
from  comprehensive,  statewide  planning  over  the  past  few  years.  Crime  is  not 
a  problem  that  respects  political  boundaries.  In  some  cases,  like  organized  crime, 
even  states  are  too  small  to  meet  the  challenge  alone.  What  we  have  today,  as  a 
result  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  and  the  block-grant  approach,  is  the  first  time  in 
this  country's  history  whereby  states  are  developing  multi- jurisdictional  attacks 
upon  crime.  In  Ohio,  we  have  developed  and  are  developing  multi-jurisdictional 
narcotic  units,  jails,  halfway  houses,  detention  homes,  crime  labs,  training  pro- 
grams, and  dispatching  and  record-keeping  units,  most  of  which  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  overview  of  state-wide,  comprehensive  planning.  We 
have,  therefore,  managed  to  direct  funds  into  high-crime  areas,  assured  local 
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decision-making  and  fund  control,  and  did  it  all  within  the  context  of  state-wide, 
comprehensive  planning.  For  that  reason,  I  support  the  thrust  of  the  Bill  before 
you. 

B.  PROBLEMS  WITHIN  H.R.  5613.  There  are  a  number  of  minor  problems 
which  we  see  in  the  language  of  the  Bill.  I  would  only  mention  two  : 

1.  Section  202(b)  provides  that  a  majority  of  the  local  advisory  boards  be 
elected  public  officials.  While  their  participation  is  badly  needed,  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  requiring  a  majority  of  such  officials,  as  a  national  standard,  is 
highly  questionable. 

I  would  recommend  deleting  the  word  "elected"  in  the  sixth  line  of  the  subsec- 
tion, and  replacing  it  with  "public".  Also,  there  is  no  provision  for  citizen  involve- 
ment on  such  boards.  Surely,  the  users  of  the  system  are  entitled  to  representa- 
tives, along  with  the  public  officials. 

2.  When  the  Act  was  first  passed,  it  provided  that  15  percent  of  the  Part  C 
( Action )  funds  would  be  reserved  to  the  federal  government,  to  be  awarded  at  its 
"discretion".  In  the  1970  Amendments,  50  percent  of  Part  E  (Corrections)  was 
similarly  held  back.  Initially,  it  was  argued  that  the  federal  government  had  an 
obligation  to  see  that  local  governments  were  adequately  funded  in  states  where 
the  SPAs  pointedly  ignored  certain  localities.  In  fact,  the  money  has  never  been 
used  that  way  and,  as  the  Program  has  grown,  the  so-called  discretionary  grant 
program  has  correspondingly  grown.  The  FY  1974  Appropriation  Bill  requests 
$120,000,000  for  discretionary  programs.  Such  an  appropriation  is  excessive,  in 
a  Program  that  is  variously  touted  as  the  "Governors'  Program"  and  as  Special 
Revenue  Sharing.  It  breeds  devisiveness  and  frustrates  the  objective  of  compre- 
hensive planning.  The  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
Administrators  has  recommended  a  smaller  percentage.  We  agree  with  that 
recommendation. 

Discretionary  and  other  LEAA  funds,  currently  supporting  programs  which  are 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  states,  should  directly  follow  such  programs  into  those 
states  which  are  now  being  called  upon  to  support  them.  LEEP  is  a  good  example, 
having  received  a  FY  1973  appropriation  of  $45,000,000  nationally.  The  states  will 
now  be  expected  to  pick  up  that  cost  from  the  expanded  state  allocations.  The 
end  result  may  be  that  Ohio  may  have  the  same  or  less  real  dollars  to  utilize  than 
we  have  now.  In  FY  1973,  LEAA  controls  $268,600,000  out  of  $855,400,000  (31%). 
In  FY  1974,  LEAA  will  control  $211,100,000  out  of  $891,100,(X)0  (24%).  This 
would  appear  to  be  a  withdrawal  of  federal  influence,  until  one  recognizes 
that  LEAA  will  have  divested  itself  of  well  over  $60,000,000  in  FY  1973  ex- 
penditures. Therefore,  the  federal  presence  is  unabated,  perhaps  a  little  larger 
and  much  more  flexible,  while  the  states  will  be  weighted  down  supporting  exist- 
ing programs  which  heretofore  came  from  allocations  above  and  beyond  the 
state  block  grants. 

In  my  judgment,  the  solution  is  simple ;  reduce  the  Discretionary  Grant  Pro- 
gram to  5  percent  and  increase  the  funds  allocated  to  the  states  to  95  percent. 
This  would  mean,  on  the  basis  of  the  Administration's  appropriation  bill,  that 
LEAA  would  still  receive  $40,000,000  for  Discretionary  Grant  Programs.  The 
states  would  receive  $720,000,000,  as  Special  Revenue  Sharing  Funds,  which 
would,  in  turn,  require  substantially  more  money  to  pass  through  to  units  of 
general  local  government.  This  would  enhance  the  philosophical  basis  for  the 
Bill  and  more  realistically  reduce  the  federal  presence  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  submit  these  comments. 


Appendix  H.4 

Statement  by  James  L.  McGovern,  President,  National  Association  of  Citizen 
Crime  Commissions  Before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee 

Mr.  Chairman  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  my  views  concerning  legislation  relating  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  which  is  now  under  consideration  by  this 
committee. 

While  my  remarks  are  being  presented  by  me  as  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Citizens  Crime  Commissions  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  evaluate 
them  in  light  of  other  aspects  of  my  background  which  may  qualify  me  to  speak 
with   some  degree  of  authority   to   the  matter  now   before  this  committee. 
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I  was  privileged  to  serve  for  in  excess  of  twenty-five  years  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  as  Special  Agent,  as  a  headquarters  Supervisor,  as  a  field 
Inspector  and  also  as  a  field  Administrator  in  the  position  of  Special-Agent-in- 
Charge.  Following  my  retirement  in  1967  I  was  employed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Atlanta  Commission  on  Crime  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  as  its  Executive  Director, 
and  as  such  have  been  involved  on  a  daily  basis  in  developing  support  through 
citizen  action  of  efforts  having  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment DeUvery  System,  efforts  to  improve  upon  the  procedures  followed  by  courts 
in  the  prosecution  of  criminal  matters  and  in  developing  support  for  a  more 
effective  corrections  and  rehabilitation  program. 

I  also  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Supervisory  Board  of  the  Georgia 
State  Crime  Commission  which  is  the  State  Planning  Agency  responsible  for  the 
dvelopment  of  the  Georgia  Comprehensive  Plan,  as  required  by  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  and  for  the  allocation  and  administration 
of  grants  under  that  Act.  For  the  past  year  I  have  served  as  Chairman  of  this 
State  Planning  Agency  and  have  therefore  developed  a  rather  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  criminal  justice  planning  program  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

By  reason  of  my  law  enforcement  experience  through  employment  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  which  has  been  broadened  during  the  past  six 
years  to  include  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  police,  courts  and  corrections  opera- 
tions in  the  State  of  Georgia,  also  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  and  Georgia  Bars, 
I  believe  I  am  in  rather  a  unique  position  to  objectively  evaluate  the  impact  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  resources  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Since  June  1968  following  the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  I 
have  followed  the  development  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion. I  have  observed  the  development  of  the  amendments  which  have  refined  the 
Act  and  in  some  cases  corrected  its  original  weaknesses.  I  have  observed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  guidelines  published  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration under  which  the  Act  is  administered  by  the  various  states. 

I  was  pleased  to  observed  the  efforts  to  correct  one  of  the  basic  administrative 
weaknesses  of  the  Act  which  had  to  do  with  the  creation  of  an  impossible  admin- 
istrative condition  involving  the  division  of  authority  of  the  administrator.  That 
position  without  the  authority  and  responsibility  to  make  independent  decisions 
free  of  the  threat  of  veto  by  an  associate  administrator  was  a  built-in  weakness 
of  the  Act  which  in  my  opinion  was  responsible  for  some  of  the  early  difficulties 
experienced  by  LEAA. 

As  I  attempt  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  LEAA  I  do  so  in  relation  to  the 
conditions  as  I  witnessed  them  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  and  the  creation  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  I 
review  the  conditions  which  existed  with  respect  to  police  planning  research  and 
development.  I  recall  that  these  were  terms  little  known  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  as  a  whole  and  law  enforcement  in  particular.  I  recall  that  each  of  these 
segments  of  the  so-called  criminal  justice  system  was  either  unaware  or  failed  to 
understand  the  problems  of  the  other.  The  police  segment  had  little  or  no  under- 
standing of  the  problems  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  courts,  however, 
the  courts  in  turn  were  unaware  or  at  least  not  sensitive  to  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  law  enforcement  and  neither  of  these  areas  of  the  system  were  under- 
standing or  appreciative  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  corrections  or  rehabilita- 
tion system. 

Today  we  find  each  of  these  components  of  the  system  represented  in  the 
criminal  justice  planning  process  assisting  in  the  development  of  the  total  or 
the  comprehensive  plan  adopted  by  the  respective  states  for  the  improvement  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  reduction  of  crime. 

I  find  a  greater  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  problems  which  confront 
each  of  these  components  and  a  better  understanding  and  communication  between 
them  in  arriving  at  solutions  to  a  mutual  problem. 

This  coordinated  planning  effort  did  not  exist  prior  to  1968  and  would  not  be 
present  today  had  it  not  been  for  the  foresight  of  the  United  States  Congress 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968. 

I  regard  this  as  a  major  contribution  which  is  still  in  its  early  stages  of 
development. 

I  do  not  view  the  administration  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration to  be  without  fault  either  at  a  national  level  nor  at  the  state  level  and 
regional  Atlanta  level  which  I  have  observed. 

In  its  early  stages  of  development  I  would  suggest  that  LEAA  was  weak  in  its 
leadership  by  failing  to  give  to  the  individual  states  sufficiently  clear  and  con- 
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Crete  guidelines  to  enable  the  states  to  establish  an  effective  planning  process.  I 
recognize  that  it  was  the  philosophy  of  LEAA  to  structure  a  program  which  would 
have  a  minimum  of  federal  control  during  the  development  of  comprehensive 
criminal  justice  plans.  While  agreeing  with  this  concept,  I  nevertheless  consider 
as  a  weakness  the  failure  by  LEAA  to  have  included  in  its  guidelines  the  nature 
of  the  planning  structure  to  be  developed  in  each  of  the  states.  Had  LEAA  set 
forth  such  structural  guidelines  we  would  have  avoided  the  situation  which  has 
resulted  in  a  total  lack  of  uniformity  in  state  planning  in  the  individual  states. 
I  feel  that  the  philosophy  which  appeared  to  encourage  the  distribution  of 
federal  funds  with  little  provision  for  monitoring  programs  and  audit  of  funds 
was  unsound  and  led  to  the  allocation  of  funds  to  programs  which  were  not  based 
on  planning  nor  on  criminal  justice  needs. 

In  retrospect  I  recognize  also  that  some  criticism  directed  toward  the  early 
days  of  LEAA  administration  may  be  directly  related  to  the  desire  to  immediately 
fund  programs  to  reduce  crime  and  improve  on  law  enforcement  with  little  re- 
gard to  comprehensive  planning.  I  recognize  further  that  in  the  desire  to  fund 
such  programs  an  undue  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  funding  of  programs  in- 
volving the  purchase  of  equipment  by  police  agencies.  In  that  regard  I  believe 
that  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  absence  of  law  enforcement  planning 
capability  during  the  early  stages  of  this  program.  Further  we  should  recall 
that  requests  were  directed  primarily  toward  police  agencies  to  participate  in 
this  program  through  the  submission  of  grant  applications  without  prior  plan- 
ning and  identification  of  priorities.  In  the  absence  of  a  planning  capability  it 
was  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  police  agencies  would  identify  their  needs 
in  terms  of  equipment,  manpower  and  training,  which  incidentally  were  then  of 
poor  quality  and  represented  pressing  law  enforcement  weaknesses.  With  the 
development  of  the  planning  capability  this  so-called  shopping  list  approach  has 
come  to  an  end  and  a  true  planning  process  has  developed. 

As  I  view  the  criminal  justice  system  today  and  compare  it  with  that  which 
existed  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
I  do  so  in  terms  of  then  existing  conditions  in  the  areas  of  law  enforcement 
training,  police  management,  records-keeping  systems,  communications  capabil- 
ity, regional  cooperative  law  enforcement  efforts,  academic  level  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  court  administrator  positions,  courts  record-keeping  systems,  the 
public  defender  system,  coordinated  effort  to  combat  organized  crime,  coopera- 
tive metropolitan  law  enforcement  effort  to  control  narcotics,  implementation 
stages  of  the  National  Crime  Information  Center,  rehabilitation  and  corrections 
system,  the  juvenile  court  system  and  in  crime  prevention  programs. 

These  are  areas  in  which  we  find  that  but  for  the  financial  support  provided 
through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  we  would  probably 
find  little  or  no  change  from  the  conditions  which  existed  in  1968. 

As  I  view  the  criminal  justice  effort  in  Georgia  today,  I  observe  many  changes 
from  conditions  which  existed  in  1968. 

We  see  the  statewide  planning  effort,  funded  primarily  through  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  reaching  into  every  city  and  com- 
munity within  the  State.  I  see  this  planning  effort  identifying  the  extent  of 
crime  in  all  communities,  whereas  in  the  past  the  level  of  crime  was  known 
only  within  those  areas  in  which  the  police  agencies  participated  in  the  F.B.I. 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Program.  Through  this  statewide  planning  effort, 
I  observe  the  identification  of  law  enforcement  needs  in  terms  of  employees, 
training,  qualifications,  communications  equipment,  records  keeping  capability 
and  mobility  of  manpower. 

I  observe  the  i»lanning  processes  examining  the  matter  of  trial  delay  in  crim- 
inal prosecutions,  the  adequacy  of  prosecution  manpower,  the  matter  of  court's 
records  systems,  the  administration  of  the  courts  and  the  capability  of  sentenc- 
ing judges  to  make  intelligent  sentencing  decisions  through  the  services  of  their 
staff  and  probation  officers. 

I  observe  the  planning  effort  examining  the  matter  of  the  juvenile  court 
system,  its  availability  to  all  accused  youthful  offenders  throughout  the  state, 
the  adequacy  of  juvenile  court  staff  to  administer  justice  in  cases  involving  the 
accused  juvenile,  the  ability  of  the  juvenile  court  system  to  refer  the  declared 
delinquent  to  rehabilitative  services  and  the  adequacy  of  juvenile  detention 
centers. 
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I  observe  the  planning  process  evaluating  the  corrections  system  at  all  levels 
within  the  State  and  the  identification  of  the  needs  of  the  corrections'  effort  to 
provide  a  true  rehabilitative  service  to  the  convicted  offender. 

I  observe  the  input  from  the  planning  components  throughout  the  State,  rep- 
resentative of  the  entire  Georgia  community,  both  rural  and  urban. 

I  have  observed  the  administration  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration grants  in  Georgia  and  the  allocation,  under  the  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram, to  areas  which  have  identified  their  criminal  justice  needs. 

I  have  observed  the  development  of  an  audit  and  grant  monitoring  procedure 
to  insure  that  within  the  State  of  Georgia  these  funds  are  being  properly 
used. 

I  have  witnessed  the  leadership  and  direct  involvement  of  the  Governor  of 
Georgia  in  this  program. 

I  have  observed  the  personal  commitment  and  dedication  of  the  members  of 
the  Georgia  State  Planning  Agency  and  all  of  its  components  to  the  effort  to 
insure  the  intelligent  use  of  LEAA  grant  funds  in  this  State. 

I  have  witnessed  the  close  partner  relationship  between  the  State  Planning 
Agency  and  the  Atlanta  Regional  OflSce  of  LEAA. 

Among  the  tangible  results  of  the  LEAA  effort  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  I  will 
name,  but  not  limit  comments  to  the  following : 

1.  The  development  and  pending  implementation  of  the  statewide  criminal 
justice  information  system  which  will  serve  all  communities  and  all  criminal 
justice  agencies  throughout  the  State  of  Georgia  and  have  access  to  the  National 
network. 

2.  The  development  of  an  organized  crime  prevention  council  and  statewide 
criminal  intelligence  network  through  which  the  inroads  of  organized  crime  may 
be  detected  and  through  a  concereted  and  coordinated  effort,  eliminated. 

3.  The  development  of  a  statewide  mandated  police  basic  training  program 
through  which  all  police  officers  in  the  State  of  Georgia  will  receive  basic 
training. 

4.  The  development  of  incentive  pay  for  police  officers  who,  while  so  employed, 
improve  upon  their  academic  qualifications. 

5.  The  development  and  full  implementation  of  a  cooperative  law  enforcement 
drug  abuse  identification  effort  in  Metropolitan  Atlanta. 

6.  The  development  of  innovative  rehabilitative  programs  within  the  State's 
corrections  system. 

7.  The  funding  of  the  court  administrator  concept  in  several  of  the  judicial 
districts. 

8.  The  updating  and  expansion  of  police  communications  of  a  statewide  radio 
communications  network. 

9.  The  modernization  of  courts  records  keeping  system. 

10.  The  development  of  innovative  programs  within  the  juvenile  court  system. 
These  are  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  LEAA  funds  have  been  used 

within  the  State  of  Georgia.  They  are  merely  representative.  As  an  overview, 
I  see  great  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  delivery  of  criminal  justice 
services  during  the  past  several  years  which  could  not  have  occurred  in  the 
absence  of  the  LEAA  support.  I  view  these  advances  as  early  steps  in  the  con- 
tinuing effort  toward  the  goal  of  a  crime-free  society. 

I  view  as  a  necessary  amendment  to  the  effective  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram the  removal  of  the  matching  fund  requirement.  This  requirement  regard- 
less of  the  extent  of  the  match  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  deterrent  to  full  par- 
ticipation by  all  communities  in  the  total  objective  which  is  early  reduction  and 
ultimate  elimination  of  crime,  accompanied  by  effective  and  true  administration 
of  justice.  Lack  of  full  participation  because  of  matching  requirements  in  some 
cases  was  due  to  the  absence  of  available  local  funds  while  in  other  cases  it  was 
due  to  the  administrative  fact  that  some  local  governments  operate  on  a  calendar 
year  basis  whereas  the  Act  is  administered  on  a  fiscal  year  basis. 

The  elimination  of  the  matching  requirement  will,  in  my  opinion,  result  in  the 
development  of  a  more  effective  law  enforcement  planning  process  and  involve 
a  broader  cross-section  of  the  National  community  in  the  total  effort  in  elimina- 
tion of  crime. 
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Permit  me  also  to  include  in  this  record  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Association  of  Citizen  Crime  Commissions  at 
its  December,  1972  meeting.  This  resolution  represents  the  position  of  the  mem- 
bership of  21  Citizens  Crime  Commissions  now  in  existence. 

"Whereas  the  Law  Enforcement  As.sistance  Administration  has  been  the  first 
massive  partnership  between  Federal,  State  and  local  governments  to  consolidate 
assets  of  manpower  and  money  to  challenge  the  failures  of  the  entire  criminal 
justice  process ;  and 

"Whereas  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  has  made  possible 
achievement  of  some  extraordinary  improvements  in  methods  and  attitudes ;  and 

"Whereas  much  of  this  progress  has  evolved  from  the  willingness  to  explore 
novel  approaches  to  long-stagnant  problems  ;  and 

"Whereas  in  its  trial  and  error  period  there  were  evidences  of  waste  and 
blunder,  nevertheless,  the  overwhelming  impact  of  LEAA  has  contributed  to 
exceptional  improvements  in  crime  control ;  and 

"Whereas  progress  made  obviously  has  just  begun  to  fill  the  needs  of  public 
safety  and  impartial  justice ;  and 

"Whereas  we  believe  LEAA  has  proven  its  worth  as  the  method  for  developing 
and  implementing  programs  to  improve  police,  courts,  corrections  and  crime  pre- 
vention :  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  that  the  National  Association  of  Citizen  Crime  Commission  in  con- 
vention assembled  does  hereby  urge  Congress  to  renew  and  extend  the  authority 
and  financing  of  LEAA  to  effectively  continue  the  drive  toward  minimal  crime 
and  maximum  justice  in  our  nation." 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
during  its  short  history,  has  been  instrumental,  under  the  terms  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act,  in  accomplishing  many  improvements  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.  The  allocation  of  planning  funds  to  the  individual  states  has  resulted  in 
a  coordinated  effort  in  criminal  justice  planning  and  the  development  of  an 
intelligent  approach  to  the  all-out  war  against  crime. 

We  must  recognize  the  mistakes  which  occurred  during  the  developing  period 
of  the  LEAA  administration  and  its  programs  and  accept  them  as  such,  noting 
that  these  mistakes  have  in  many  cases  been  corrected  through  the  process  of 
self-evalution  by  the  agency. 

We  should  view  the  total  program  in  terms  of  its  present  administration  in 
light  of  its  past  accomplishments  and  potential  for  further  progress. 

In  my  opinion,  the  continuance  of  LEAA  is  vital  to  our  Nation-wide  effort  to 
control  crime.  It  provides  a  vehicle  for  national  leadership.  It  recognizes  the 
financial  needs  of  the  individual  states  and  local  communities  in  their  efforts  to 
maintain  an  effective  criminal  justice  system. 

I  hope  that  you  will  give  favorable  consideration  to  the  continuance  of  this 
very  necessary  Federal,  State  and  local  partnership  effort. 


Appendix  H.5 

National  Legislative  Conference, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  11, 1913. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

TJ.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Rayhum  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  At  its  meeting  in  Washington  on  March  30  and  31, 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Committee  of  the  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence adopted  a  policy  position  supporting  the  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  of  1973.  I  attach  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  and  I  would  Appreciate  you  insur- 
ing that  this  resolution  become  a  part  of  the  LEAA  hearing  record. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Committee  of  the  National  Legislative  Con- 
ference is  comprised  of  over  200  members.  The  Committee  is  truly  National  in 
scope  with  State  Legislator  representation  from  all  50  States. 
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The  primary  focus  of  the  Committee  is  on  the  development  of  policy  on  key 
state-federal  issues.  This  policy  provides  an  invaluable  representative  state  legis- 
lative viewpoint  on  significant  intergovernmental  issues.  It  also  serves  as  a 
framework  to  guide  legislators  and  staff  representing  the  National  Legislative 
Conference  in  extensive  contacts  with  Congress  and  the  federal  executive  de- 
partments. In  addition  to  policy  development.  Committee  members  maintain  con- 
tact with  all  segments  of  the  federal  establishment. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  S.  Mackey. 

Attachment. 

Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing 

Violence  and  serious  crime  have  plagued  America  for  decades,  eroding  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  urban  areas  and  threatening  the  security  of  our  citizens 
everywhere.  There  are  promisang  signs  that  crime  is  being  overcome.  However, 
much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

During  the  last  four  years  substantial  strides  have  been  taken  to  slow  the 
increases  in  lawlessness. 

During  1972,  serious  crime  nationally  decreased  by  three  percent. 

Nonetheless,  new  steps  must  be  taken  to  assist  this  country's  hard-pressed 
state,  county,  and  municipal  governments  in  their  struggle  to  adequately  sup- 
port their  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  institutions. 

In  1968,  the  Congress  passed  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act,  which  established  the  principal  of  help  for  state  and  local  governments 
without  the  dictation  of  Federal  policy  making. 

The  Safe  Streets  program,  which  is  run  under  the  supervision  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  has  made  more  than  $2.4  billion  avail- 
able for  criminal  justice  support  in  the  fiscal  years  1969  through  1973. 

LEAA  has  been  the  moving  force  in  a  broad  range  of  projects  that  have 
brought  more  innovation  and  reform  to  policing,  adjudication,  and  corrections 
than  the  country  has  seen  in  its  entire  history. 

Useful  as  this  help  has  been,  there  are  problems  in  the  present  legislation  and 
program — with  too  many  needless  strings  still  tied  to  funds. 

The  National  Legislative  Conference  commends  the  President  for  offering  his 
proposed  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973. 

The  Administration's  bill  removes  Federal  interference  from  the  assistance 
to  the  states  and  localities,  thereby  increasing  their  freedom  of  action  and  self- 
determination.  It  considerably  reduces  the  redtape  and  complicated  matching- 
fund  regulations.   It  encourages  innovation   and   fosters  local  progress. 

The  National  Legislative  Conference  endorses  in  principle  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing for  Law  Enforcement  bill  and  calls  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  give  it  favorable  consideration. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973 

Part  B  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  Section  204  as  follows : 
Section  204(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  to  the  contrary, 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  organizations  composed  or 
predominantly  composed  of  local  elected  ofiicials  from  the  general  purpose  govern- 
ments within  any  interstate  metropolitan  area,  which  is  capable  of  developing  an 
effective  comprehensive  planning  and  coordination  process  to  cope  with  the  met- 
ropolitan-wide law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  needs  and  problems  within 
such  interstate  areas.  Such  interstate  metropolitan-wide  planning  shall  include 
but  not  be  limited  to  : 

(1)  Identifying  general  metropolitan  needs,  problems,  and  resources  to  meet 
needs  and  problems  on  a  metropolitan  scale ; 

(2)  Preparing,  as  an  aid  to  state  and  local  governments,  comprehensive  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  plans  for  meeting  metropolitan-wide  problems ; 

(3)  Developing  physical  and  fiscal  proposals  for  implementing  plans  and  poli- 
cies on  which  local  governments  in  the  metropolitan  area  agree  ; 
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(4)  Proposing  organizational  systems  and  administrative  machinery  for  im- 
plementing plans  and  policies ; 

(5)  Coordinating  related  plans  and  activities  of  state  and  local  governments 
and  agencies  concerned  with  metropolitan-wide  planning ;  and 

(6)  Encouraging  states  and  local  governments  to  combine  or  provide  for  co- 
operative arrangements  with  respect  to  services,  facilities,  and  equipment. 

Section  204  ( b )  The  amount  of  any  federal  grant  made  under  this  Section  shall 
not  exceed  one  hundred  per  centum  (100%)  of  the  expenses  for  preparation, 
development,  and  revision  of  such  interstate  metropolitan  planning  and  coordi- 
nation. All  interstate  metropolitan  plans  developed  under  this  Section  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  comprehensive  state  plans  and  program  priorities  developed 
under  Section  202. 

Section  204(c)  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Section  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $2,000,000 
each  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  June  30,  1976.  Funds  appropriated 
to  make  grants  under  this  Section  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Administration  among  the  interstate  metropolitan  areas  on  the  basis  of  $25,000 
to  each  such  area  which  makes  application  for  such  funds ;  and  it  shall  then 
allocate  the  remainder  of  such  funds  available  among  such  areas  according  to 
their  relative  needs  and  population. 
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State  of  Montana, 
Office  of  The  Govebnob, 

Helena,  April  16,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Subcommittee  No.  5,  Rayhurn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino:  As  you  know,  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  expires  this  June.  Considerable  congressional  debate 
is  expected  concerning  this  nationwide  fight  to  reduce  crime,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Administration  will  very  shortly  submit  to  Congress 
a  special  revenue  sharing  bill  which  would  continue  federal  assistance  to  states 
to  improve  criminal  justice  systems  and  reduce  crime.  I  support  this  concept. 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  has  permitted  Montana  to  develop,  over  the  past  4  years, 
the  necessary  administrative  systems  and  planning  expertise  to  implement  a 
new  special  revenue  sharing  law  enforcement  program  if  enacted  by  Congress. 

Crime  is  basically  a  local  problem.  Only  after  local  police,  prosecutors,  judges 
and  politicians  decide  to  reduce  crime  in  their  community  can  significant  use 
be  made  of  additional  financial  assistance.  The  Board  of  Crime  Control,  which 
is  appointed  by  myself,  has  made  meaningful  progress  toward  developing  state- 
local,  city-county,  and  inter-county  relationships  among  criminal  justice  person- 
nel. These  working  relationships  will  have  an  impact  on  crime  in  Montana.  As 
one  example,  I  am  enclosing  Senate  Joint  Resolution  Number  16,  which  asks 
continuance  for  federal  block  grant  assistance  to  upgrade  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  in  Montana. 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  with  block  grant  funding  has  been  a  highly  experimental 
federal  program.  It  was  very  difficult  to  implement,  but  I  am  convinced  it  has 
been  successful  and  meaningful.  Most  of  the  problems — both  philosophical  and 
administrative — which  faced  us  4  years  ago  have  been  resolved. 

I  urge  you  to  read  the  enclosed  resolution  and  to  support  the  special  revenue 
sharing  concept  if  it  is  submitted  to  Congress.  In  the  alternative,  I  encourage 
you  to  renew  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  for  an 
additional  5  years.  Thank  you  for  consideration  of  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  L.  Judge, 

Oovemor. 

Enclosure. 


93-629  O  -  73  -  60 
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Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  16,  Introduced  by  Hazelbaker,  McKeon 
IN  the  senate 

January  17,  1973,  Considered  read  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

January  25,  1973,  By  request  time  extended  for  additional  seven  days. 

February  2,  1973,  By  request  time  extended  for  additional  seven  days. 

February  10,  1973,  Committee  recommend  bill  do  pass.  Report  adopted.  Re- 
ferred to  Bills  Committee  for  printing. 

February  12,  1973,  Reported  correctly  printed.  Report  adopted.  Referred  to 
second  reading. 

February  13,  1973,  Passed  consideration. 

February  14,  1973,  Recommended  favorably  by  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Report  adopted.  Referred  to  Bills  Committee  for  engrossing. 

February  15,  1973,  Committee  recommend  bill  be  considered  correctly  en- 
grossed. Report  adopted  and  referred  to  calendar  for  third  reading. 

February  15,  1973,  On  motion  rules  suspended.  Bill  placed  on  calendar  for 
third  reading  this  day. 

Read  third  time  and  passed.  Title  and  history  agreed  to.  Transmitted  to  House 
for  concurrence. 

IN  the  house 

February  16,  1973,  Considered  read  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

February  23,  1973,  Committee  recommend  that  bill  be  concurred  in.  Report 
adopted.  Bill  referred  to  second  reading. 

February  27,  1973,  Committee  of  the  Whole  recommend  that  bill  be  concurred 
in.  Report  adopted  and  bill  referred  to  calendar  for  third  reading. 

February  28,  1973,  Read  third  time  and  concurred  in.  Title  and  history  agreed 
to.  Returned  to  Senate. 

IN    THE    SENATE 

March  1,  1973.  Referred  to  Bills  Committee,  for  enrolling.  Reported  correctly 
enrolled. 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Montana  to  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield  and  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Montana,  the  Honorable  Richard  Shoup  and  the  Hon- 
orable John  Melcher,  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Montana,  and  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  asking  that  Federal  block  grant  assistance  to  upgrade 
lave  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  in  Montana  be  continued. 

Whereas,  statistical  reports  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  show  an 
increase  in  serious  crime  of  eight  percent  (8%)  in  Montana  during  1971,  and 

Whereas,  during  the  past  four  (4)  years,  State  and  local  governments  have 
developed  plans  and  resources  for  a  coordinated  effort  to  reduce  crime  and  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  Montana's  criminal  justice  system,  and 

Whereas,  if  Congress  reduces  or  terminates  block  grant  funding  assistance  to 
the  State  of  Montana  now  available  through  title  1  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act,  coordinated  statewide  efforts  to  control  crime  will  be 
greatly  jeopardized  :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  maintain  either  a  block  grant  or  a  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  program  of  financial  assistance  to  the  State  of  Montana  for 
the  purposes  of  reducing  crime  and  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  Montana's 
criminal  justice  system  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Montana  to  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield  and  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf,  Sena- 
tors from  the  State  of  Montana,  the  Honorable  Richard  Shoup  and  the  Honorable 
John  Melcher,  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Montana,  and  to  presiding  oflB- 
cers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  Joint  Resolution  originated  in  the  Senate. 


Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Acting. 


President  of  the  Senate. 


Speaker  of  the  House. 
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Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  16.  Introduced  by  HAZELnAKEB,  McKeon 

A  joint  resolution  of  tlie  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Montana  to  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield  and  the  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Montana,  the  Honorable  Richard  Shoup  and  the 
Honorable  J|)hn  Meleher,  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Montana,  and  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  asking  Federal  block  grant  assistance  to  upgrade 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  in  Montana  be  continued. 

This  bill  was  received  by  the  Governor  this  6  day  of  Mar.  1973. 

Thomas  K.  Judge,  Governor. 


State  of  Connecticut, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  April  17,  1923. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,   House  Judiciary   Committee,   Subcommittee  Five,   Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,    Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Rodino:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  indicate  my 
support  of  the  Administration's  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973 
which  would  replace  the  1968  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 

In  the  five  years  since  Congress  passed  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  the  Connecticut 
I'lanning  Committee  on  Criminal  Administration  has  granted  more  than  $30 
million  in  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  funds  to  local,  regional, 
and  state  agencies  to  reduce  and  improve  the  state's  criminal  justice  system.  And 
I  firmly  believe  the  LEAA  "block  grant"  revenue  sharing  program  has  had  a 
significant  impact  on  fighting  crime  in  Connecticut.  Since  1970  Connecticut's  crime 
rate  has  steadily  declined  to  a  point  where  it  is  significantly  below  national  and 
New  England  regional  crime  statistics. 

Also,  last  year,  there  were  actual  decreases  in  crime  in  our  five  largest  cities 
for  the  first  time  in  two  decades.  The  Connecticut  state  planning  agency  has 
concentrated  LEAA  funds  in  these  urban  areas,  and  I  believe  we  are  now  seeing 
the  results  of  this  anti-crime  funding  effort. 

Because  of  the  availability  of  sizable  LEAA  funds,  local  and  state  criminal 
justice  agencies  have  been  able  to  develop  and  implement  anti -crime  efforts 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  out  of  reach  because  of  limited  budgets. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  LEAA  i>rogram  has  had  a  significant  impact 
on   controlling  and   reducing  crime  in   Connecticut  and  across  the  country.   I 
resijectfuUy  request  the  support  of  your  committee  in  continuing  this  vital  pro- 
gram under  special  revenue-sharing. 
Sincerely, 

Tom   Meskill, 

Governor. 


Office  of  the  Governor, 

Salem,  April  IS,^  1913. 
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Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  No.  5,  House  Judiciary  Committtee,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  As  your  subcommittee  is  now  deliberating  the 
future  of  federal  aid  to  city,  county,  and  state  criminal  justice  agencies,  I  wish 
to  offer  my  sincere  and  enthusiastic  commendation  and  support  of  the  programs 
launched  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968-1970.  Further,  I  urge 
you  and  your  subcommittee  to  continue  this  federal  aid  to  the  nation's  hard- 
pressed  criminal  justice  agencies,  either  in  its  present  form  or  under  the  special 
law  enforcement  revenue  sharing  act  proposed  by  President  Nixon. 

We  in  Oregon  have  seen  tremendous  strides  taken  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
our  police,  courts,  corrections,  and  juvenile  agencies.  We  have  seen  an  emphasis 
upon  reducing  street  crime  through  better  trained  and  equipped  police  agencies, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  have  been  preventing  crime  through  programs  ranging 
from  elementary  schools  to  the  maximum  security  prison.  We  had  the  ideas,  the 
expertise,  and  the  will  to  do  these  things,  but  it  took  federal  funds  to  bring  them 
into  being.  Oregon  has  received  a  total  of  more  than  15.7  million  dollars  in 
Part  C  and  Part  E  action  funds  and  discretionary  grants  from  Fiscal  Tear  1969 
through  Fiscal  Tear  1973.  In  addition,  the  City  of  Portland  has  been  designated 
as  an  Impact  City  eligible  to  receive  as  much  as  $20,000,000. 
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We  feel  this  money  has  been  and  will  be  wisely  and  effectively  expended  in 
making  Oregon  a  safer  and  more  livable  state.  There  have  been  some  false 
starts,  a  few  projects  which  did  not  reach  their  glowing  promises.  But,  like 
Ivory  soap,  we  feel  we  can  say  we  are  99.9  percent  pure  in  achieving  not  only 
Congressional  intent,  but  meeting  our  own  needs. 

As  grand  a  start  as  this  has  been  due  to  the  federal  partnership,  it  is  still 
only  a  start ;  and  many  needs  will  remain  to  be  met — problems  yet  to  be  solved, 
priorities  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  Federal  help  is  still  needed.  The  cities,  counties,  and 
states  cannot  win  the  war  against  crime  without  their  federal  ally. 

I  urge  you  and  your  committee  to  continue  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  program,  to  fund  it  as  generously  as  possible — at  least  no  less 
than  present  levels,  and  eliminate  all  requirements  for  local  and  state  govern- 
ment matching  funds. 


Sincerely, 


Tom  McCall,  Governor. 


Appendix  H.8 


The  National  Center  fob  Law  Information, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  27,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rodino  :  The  proposal  contemplating  the  formation  of  the  NCFLI- 
Washington,  D.C.  as  a  National  System  of  Law  Information  has  been  rejected 
both  prior  to  and  following  my  extensive  field  research  program.  Correspondence 
relating  to  this  rejection  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  as  well  as  correspondence  from  the  White  House,  e.g., 
from  Mr.  John  Dean,  III,  Counsel  to  the  President,  and  letters  from  the  Mitre 
Corporation,  McLean,  Virginia  and  the  U.S.A.F.  (joint  recipients  of  a  $5,000,000 
grant  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration),  are  submitted  for 
examination  and  investigation.  The  author  is  unable  to  submit  to  the  Committee 
copies  of  reviews  made  by  the  staff  member  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Pellerzi,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  and  Mr.  Glen  E.  Pommerening,  Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  Administration,  Department  of  Justice  and  Mr.  Jerris  Leonard,  Administra- 
tor, Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  Department  of  Justice,  as  the 
reviews  and  any  subsequent  discussion  on  the  subject  matter  have  been  denied 
repeatedly  by  the  agencies. 

Exertion  of  this  controlling  influence  has  also  diminished  any  hope  of  exami- 
nation, criticism  and  improvement  on  the  method  of  their  decisions.  But  the 
author  is  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  the  public  and  the  professionals 
(lawyers  and  information  systems  specialists)  evaluations  of  the  NCFLI-con- 
cept,  which  are  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  agencies.  Moreover,  congressional 
investigation  and  the  twelfth  report  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  (House  Report  No.  92-1072)  has  made  persistent  rejections  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  in- 
creasingly unreal. 

Letters  from  Mr.  John  Dean,  III  indicate  that  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Agency's  review  of  the  NCFLI-concept  cannot 
be  made  public,  and  furthermore  the  White  House  agrees  with  these  decisions. 
This  has  complicated  the  situation  and  there  seems  to  be  cause  to  speculate  that 
the  rejection  of  the  NCFLI-concept  has  been  based  upon  solo  determination  by  a 
staff  member.  Due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Laurence  B.  Donaghue  and  Mr.  George 
Kondos,  both  of  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Administration, 
have  indicated  that  time  has  not  yet  allowed  them  the  review  of  the  NCFLI 
proposal,  and  since  this  review  has  employed  the  determination  of  what  is  good 
for  the  public,  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  state  governments,  it  is  crucial  that 
the  Committee  hear  argument  and  expert  testimony  from  all  three  sectors  and 
make  its  own  evaluation  of  this  grave  national  issue. 

In  a  historic  survey  following  the  development  of  the  NCFLI-concept,  the 
author  conducted  an  extensive  and  systematic  field  research.  In  a  report  to  the 
United  States  Congress  on  the  results  of  this  investigation,  as  well  as  conclusion 
and  recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  support  of  this  concept  has  come  from  several  members 
of  Congress  and  state  bar  associations.  Material  substantiating  this  national 
sentiment  is  enclosed  herewith. 
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Furthermore,  during  the  investigative  period  of  1970/71  the  Mitre  Corporation 
of  McLean,  Virginia  conducted  several  sessions  of  the  NCFLI-concept  discussion 
witli  the  author,  and  as  a  result  an  initial  review  supporting  the  NCFLI  concept 
was  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  author.  However,  in  June  1972  some 
$5,000,000  were  granted  by  L.E.A.A.  to  the  Mitre  Corporation/USAF  group  to 
conduct  three  isolated  studies  as  indicated  in  the  L.E.A.A.  Grant  Report.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  and  the  testimony  of  other  experts  can  delineate, 
that  the  Mitre/USAF  studies  could  have  been  developed  within  the  scope  of  the 
NCFLI-concept.  In  fact,  a  proposed  study  entitled  "Law  &  Criminal  Justice"  was 
submitted  to  L.E.A.A.  This  study  was  denied  grant  by  L.E.A.A.  on  May  4,  1972. 
L.E.A.A.  also  rejected  an  objective  and  comparative  discussion  with  the  author. 
All  this  surprisingly  took  place  during  the  period  that  followed  the  investigative 
report  by  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  This  report  describes  25  counts  of  failures  and 
neglects  against  L.E.A.A.,  and  the  report  also  reaflBrmed  the  need  to  create  a 
better  management  information  system.  But,  despite  these  findings  and  the  dis- 
cussion in  Section  VII  of  the  report  entitled  "Failure  to  Evaluate"  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  has  continued  to  reject  the  NCFLI- 
concept,  and  unless  a  significant  legislative  provision  is  made  to  provide  for  a 
full-scale  evaluation  of  this  document  under  conditions  which  would  permit 
the  author  to  participate  in  the  discussion,  there  is  little  hope  that  L.E.A.A. 
would  ever  develop  a  program  to  measure  and  evaluate  the  performance  of  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  assistance  efforts. 

In  the  NCFLI-concept  there  is  a  research  and  development  blueprint  which 
focuses  on  the  information  needs  of  law  and  society.  It  is  believed  that  the 
development  of  a  national  system  of  law  information  would  avert  any  future 
crisis  of  information  need  in  the  areas  discussed.  The  concept  holds  considerable 
promise  in  improving  the  law  information  need  of  our  society.  The  network  is 
designed  to  benefit  every  sector  where  the  need  and  impact  of  uniform  law  in- 
formation dissemination  has  been  measured  and  observed.  Those  who  have 
generalized  too  extensively  or  dismissed  the  NCFLI-concept  as  "irrelevant"  have 
seriously  hampered  the  development  of  an  adequate  organized  program  that  was 
outlined  in  the  proposed  study  of  law  and  criminal  justice.  This  action  has 
raised  serious  and  substantive  issues  which  leads  to  the  heart  of  this  request — 
to  appear  for  hearing  before  the  Committee.  The  NCFLI-concept  offers  the 
development  of  a  new  capability  to  improve  the  L.E.A.A.  investigatory  process. 

In  closing,  it  is  sincerely  requested  that  the  Committee  exercise  caution  against 
too  hasty  a  conclusion  of  these  hearings.  Expert  testimony  must  be  heard  to 
gain  knowledge  about  the  magnitude  of  the  clear  and  latent  potential  demands  of 
the  public  and  more  importantly  about  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  problems  of 
law  information.  These  investigations  are  essential  if  national  answers  are  ever 
to  be  given  to  the  basic  question  of  the  relevance  of  the  NCFLI-concept  to  the 
public,  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  governments. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  Nasem. 

Enclosures. 


Statement  of  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
Administrations 

introduction 

We  feel  that  some  of  the  statements  and  suggestions  advanced  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  in  their  document  entitled 
"The  Cities  and  Law  Enforcement  Assistance :  A  Review  of  the  Need  for  Federal 
Assistance  to  Cities",  dated  March  23,  1973  are  so  vague  and  inaccurate  that  a 
response  is  warranted,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  assure  a  degree  of  integrity 
in  the  contents  of  the  record  of  hearings  at  which  the  NLC-USCM  document 
was  presented. 

References  here  are  to  the  NLC-USCM  document. 

the  response 

In  commenting  upon  the  Administration's  revenue  sharing  proposal  (HR  5613), 
the  NLC-USCM  document  contains  a  statement  that  under  both  the  existing  and 
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the  proposed  legislation,  a  state  must  set  up  what  is  in  effect  a  categorical  grants 
program  in  order  to  expend  the  available  federal  funds.  (This  comment  accom- 
panies another  comment  relating  to  the  time  within  which  funds  reach  the  cities. ) 
(See  pp.  3  and  4,  NLC-USCM  document.) 

There  is  nothing  in  the  existing  legislation  or  in  the  proposed  revenue  sharing 
legislation  requiring  any  state  to  establish  a  categorical  grant  program.  Under 
both  the  existing  and  proposed  legislation,  a  state  may  establish  a  combination 
of  these  two  types  of  programs.  In  fact  all  of  the  proposals  which  the  NLC-USCM 
seek  to  have  imposed  at  the  federal  level,  may  be  presently  done  by  the  states 
and  may  be  done  under  the  proposed  revenue  sharing  legislation.  In  effect,  the 
National  League  of  Cities  is  requesting  the  Congress  to  do  exactly  what  the 
states  may  already  do.  To  suggest,  as  the  paper  does,  that  the  states  are  compelled 
under  the  existing  and  proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  "categorical  grant 
program"  is  simply  not  true.  Under  the  existing  and  under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation each  state  has  an  unlimited  variety  of  options  with  reference  to  the 
method  by  which  it  will  make  funds  available  to  its  local  units  of  government. 
And  one  of  those  options  is  exactly  what  the  National  League  of  Cities  now  wants 
Congress  to  mandate.  Numerous  states  have  adopted  block  grant  programs  for 
their  local  units  of  government.  There  are  also  some  which  use  a  categorical  grant 
process.  We  read  nothing  proposed  by  the  NLC-USCM  for  legislative  action  which 
could  not  be  done  already  by  the  states  under  the  existing  and  proposed  revenue 
sharing  legislation. 

In  Section  II,  page  5  of  the  NLC-USCM  paper,  there  is  a  broad  generalization 
to  the  effect  that  "the  time  lag  between  submission  of  an  application  and  receipt 
of  funds  (by  a  locality)  to  begin  a  program  is  typically  six  to  twelve  months." 
No  examples  or  other  supporting  data  are  cited  in  support  of  this  statement.  The 
statement  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  practice  in  95%  of  the  states  and  to  the 
requirements  and  standards  which  the  state  criminal  justice  planning  agencies 
have  imposed  upon  themselves  to  the  effect  that  "each  state  planning  agency 
shall  insure  that  each  project  application  is  acted  upon  within  90  days  upon  sub- 
mission to  the  state  planning  agency."  ^  We  challenge  the  contention  of  the  NLC- 
USCM.  We  know  of  no  state  where  there  is  any  six-twelve  months  time  lag.  Ap- 
parently the  NLC-USCM  does  not  know  of  any  either  since  they  do  not  cite 
any  specific  examples.  To  state  that  a  6-12  month's  time  lag  is  "typical",  as  the 
NLC-USCM  paper  does,  is  a  gross  distortion  of  the  facts. 

Further,  on  page  5  of  the  NLC  document,  it  is  suggested  that  there  are  perhaps 
"ten  different  review  levels"  of  grant  applications  in  many,  if  not  all,  states. 
Again,  no  examples  are  provided.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  state  in  which  there 
are  ten  different  review  levels.  If  such  a  situation  does  exist  it  certainly  is  a 
glaring  exception.  Generally,  review  levels  are  at  three  levels  ;  local,  regional  and 
state.  To  imply,  as  the  NLC  does,  that  ten  review  levels  is  a  common  practice  is 
again  a  gross  attempt  at  distortion. 

Again,  Section  II,  page  5,  of  the  NLC  document,  it  is  suggested  that  programs 
for  training,  education,  improved  services  and  new  services  are  discouraged  by 
the  "current  funding  uncertainty,"  whatever  that  means.  The  implication  is  that 
applicants  are  encouraged  to  seek  funding  for  "hardware  projects"  because  of  the 
alleged  lengthy  review  process.  The  fact  is  that  less  than  15%  of  FY  1971  block 
grant  funds  were  granted  or  expended  for  hardware  projects.  That  fact  alone 
completely  repudiates  the  NLC  contention.  An  additional  fact  is  that  39  states 
have  a  centralized  law  enforcement  oflScers  standards  and  training  program,  oper- 
ated at  the  state  level,  providing  basic  recruit  training  for  local  police  depart- 
ments throughout  the  state.  All  39  of  these  state-wide  police  training  efforts  are 
geared  toward  assisting  local  law  enforcement  and  receive  block  grant  funds 
from  the  states.  Thus,  contrary  to  what  the  NLC  would  have  the  reader  believe 
39  states  are  receiving  block  grant  funding  for  a  state-wide  system  of  law  en- 
forcement training  for  local  police  officers.  When  this  fact  is  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  only  15%  of  one  year's  funds  were  spent  for  hardware,  there  remains 
absolutely  no  substance  to  the  NLC  contention.  Local  units  of  government,  includ- 
ing cities,  are,  in  fact,  applying  for  funds  to  support  all  kinds  of  programs  for 
training,  education,  improved  services  and  new  services.  Indeed,  applications 
and  expenditures  for  "hardware"  are  and  have  been  a  very  small  part  of  the  total 
block  grants  to  states. 


1  See  Subsection  6,  Minimum  Standards  for  State  Planning  Agencies,  adopted  by  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  .Justice  Planning  Admrs.  Revised  February,  1973, 
copy  attached. 
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At  various  points  in  the  NLC  document,  particularly  in  Section  II,  there  is 
an  implication  that  priorities  established  at  the  local  planning  level  are  com- 
pletely ignored  by  the  states  when  the  states  prepare  the  state  comprehensive 
plans.  Again  this  implication  is  not  supported  by  specific  examples  in  the  NLC 
paper  nor  is  it  supported  by  the  facts.  The  mayors  of  Detroit,  Dallas  and  Dayton 
testified  that  their  local  planning  priorities  are  in  fact  recognized  by  the  state 
and  that  funds  for  the  implementation  of  priorities  established  at  the  local  level 
were  made  available  to  them  by  the  state.  Thus,  the  evidence  presented  by  the 
NLC  is  quite  contrary  to  its  own  contention.  We  are  familiar  with  the  planning 
process  in  the  states.  Local  priorities  are  given  full  attention,  at  both  the  regional 
and  state  levels. 

Local  priorities  are  the  very  foundation  of  each  state's  planning  process.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  a  state  plan  that  is  not  a  reflection  of  local  planning. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  each  state  must  accede  to  each  locally -established  prior- 
ity. Funds  are  simply  not  available  to  satisfy  every  priority  need  of  every  city. 
A  city  whose  pet  project  was  omitted  from  a  state  plan  in  preference  to  a  greater 
need  in  another  city  could  see  in  that  choice  failure  of  the  state  to  consider 
local  planning  input,  when  in  fact  local  planning  was  the  very  element  contrib- 
uting to  the  state  decision. 

Unfortunately,  throughout  the  NLC  document,  there  pervades  a  rather  cynical 
point  of  view  with  respect  to  planning.  The  statement  is  made  several  times  that 
planning  is  paper  work  for  paper  work's  sake  and  that  the  state  preparation  of 
comprehensive  plans  is  simply  a  paper  work  exercise.  One  cannot  help  but  con- 
clude that  the  sentiment  of  the  NLC  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  whole  concept 
of  statewide  comprehensive  planning  for  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  The  reader  has  the  distinct  impression  that  the  NLC  is  advocating  that 
the  cities  really  should  be  little  islands,  completely  separated  from  and  playing 
no  part  in  the  overall  statewide  effort  to  plan  for  and  implement  improvements  in 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  throughout  each  state.  We  find  this  at- 
titude to  be  particular  appalling  because  it  clearly  demonstrates  the  attitude 
which  has  pervaded  local  government  and  the  criminal  justice  system  for  so  long, 
i.e.  "I  am  an  island,  don't  bother  me,  just  give  me  the  money  and  I  will  do  my 
own  thing."  This  attitude  assumes,  of  course,  that  what  occurs  in  other  areas  of 
the  state  has  no  impact  upon  the  particular  locality  involved,  a  concept  which  is, 
of  course,  ridiculous. 

On  page  6,  under  a  paragraph  labeled  "Superimposed  Priorities",  the  NLC  docu- 
ment suggests  that  the  local  priorities  are  ignored  at  the  state  level  and  that 
priorities  established  "are  a  reflection  of  what  state  planners  think  local  units 
of  government  should  be  doing."  And  on  page  11,  Section  IV,  there  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  providing  for  a  more  specific  local  role.  Obviously,  there  must  be  a 
local  role  in  the  planning  process  ;  but  that  local  role  must  be  a  part  of  the  overall 
regional  and  state  planning  process.  It  cannot  be  an  island  unto  itself.  Again,  in 
this  area  of  argument,  we  find  that  the  NLC  document  stresses  a  desire  for 
the  cities  not  to  be  a  part  of  any  statewide  planning  process.  In  fact,  it  is  all  too 
clear  that  the  NLC  position  is  that  cities  should  no  be  part  of  a  statewide  plan- 
ning process.  We  are  told  that  cities  want  to  set  the  priorities  in  their  own  juris- 
dictions ( an  absolute  necessity,  with  which  no  one  could  ijossibly  quarrel ! )  but 
then  they  want  the  matter  to  go  no  further  than  that.  They  do  not  want  to  be  in- 
volved in  any  regional  or  state  planning  effort.  On  page  11,  for  example,  the 
generalization  is  again  made  that  the  state  is  trying  to  "second-guess"  local 
priorities,  and  that  localities  and  local  oflScials  play  no  real  part  in  establishing 
the  priorities  in  state  comprehensive  plans. 

Interestingly,  an  analysis  of  the  composition  of  supervisory  boards  of  state 
planning  agencies  in  54  jurisdictions  (excluding  American  Samoa)  indicates 
that  there  are  1,415  individuals  serving  on  these  boards  and  that  of  this  num- 
ber 860,  or  61%,  represent  local  units  of  government,  539,  or  38%,  represent 
state  agencies  and  16.  or  1%,  represent  federal  agencies.  Of  the  total  number  of 
1,415  individuals.  244  or  17%  are  elected  oflScials.  Only  13  of  these  elected  oflBcials 
are  governors,  the  remaining  231  being  oflScials  elected  to  serve  local  units  of 
government. 

With  respect  to  regional  planning  units,  there  are  478  separate  such  regional 
planning  units  in  the  54  states  and  territories  (again  excluding  American 
Samoa).  There  are  13,569  individuals  serving  on  these  regional  planning  units. 
AH  of  these  13.569  indimdnals  reprcsevt  local  units  of  government.  Of  this  total 
number  13,569.  2,219,  or  19%,  are  elected  oflBcials  serving  local  units  of  govern- 
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ment.  In  summary,  there  are  1,415  individuals  serving  on  state  supervisory 
boards,  1,091  of  whom  represent  local  units  of  government.  There  are  13,569  in- 
dividuals serving  on  regional  planning  units,  all  of  whom  represent  local  units 
of  government. 

In  short,  the  contention  that  local  officials  and  local  priorities  are  being  ig- 
nored at  the  local,  regional  or  state  level  is  totally  unfounded.  (It  is  to  be  noted 
again,  by  the  way,  that  the  NLG  document  sets  forth  no  data  to  support  its  con- 
tention of  local  interests  being  ignored. ) 

On  page  8  of  the  NLC  document.  Section  III,  the  NLG  suggests  that  the  .states 
should  provide  more  leadership  in  establishing  standards  for  the  criminal  justice 
system.  With  this  we  certainly  concur.  This  is  why  all  the  states  supported  the 
work  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals,  instead  of  each  state  developing  standards  and  goals  independently.  The 
National  Conference  of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators  is  initi- 
ating action  to  assure  the  adoption  and  implementation  of  the  goals  and  standards 
recommended  by  the  National  Commission.  We  know  of  no  one  who  quarrels  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  states  should  be  about  the  business  promptly  of  imple- 
menting many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission. 
We  agree  that  standards  and  goals  should  not  be  imposed  by  the  grant  process. 
Each  state  must  develop  its  own  method  of  adoption  and  implementation.  Per- 
haps this  could  best  be  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a  standards  com- 
mission in  each  state,  with  the  authority  to  require  the  imposition  of  selected 
standards  on  various  components  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  We  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  NLC  observation  on  page  9  of  their  document  that  the  method 
selected  "needs  to  be  developed  through  the  political  process,  with  the  consent 
of  elected  local  and  state  officials."  We  also  agree  that  the  state  planning  agency 
should  be  involved  in  this  development  process  and  should  work  with  governors 
and  legislators  to  that  end.  We  agree  that  as  of  this  date  the  state  criminal 
justice  planning  agencies  have  not  devoted  enough  attention  to  this  problem.  But 
again,  most  states  have  been  awaiting  the  work  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission so  that  each  state  could  avoid  duplicating  the  effort  of  another. 

On  page  10  of  the  NLC  document,  one  is  left  with  the  impression  that  the  states 
have  done  very  little  about  providing  training  and  education  for  the  criminal 
justice  community.  Again,  factually,  the  NLC  is  uninformed.  Thirty-nine  states 
have  established  law  enforcement  standards  and  training  programs  and  a  state 
agency  to  administer  them  and  have  instituted  statewide  systems  to  provide 
basic  recruit  and  other  training  for  local  police  departments.  The  statement  on 
page  10  of  the  NLC  document  to  the  effect  that  "almost  none  (referring  to  states) 
have  moved  to  provide  comprehensive  recruit  and  in-service  training  for  .  .  . 
local  firoverninenf  is  simply  and  completely  false. 

Again,  the  NLC  is  uninformed  in  statements  on  page  10  indicating  that  the 
states  have  shown  a  lack  of  leadership  with  respect  to  up-dating  criminal  codes. 
Currently  seventeen  states  have  a  recodification  effort  in  progress.  An  addi- 
tional 16  states  have  completed  their  recodification  projects  and  the  recodifica- 
tions are  currently  pending  before  their  legislatures  for  approval.  Since  1971 
alone  six  states  have  enacted  revised  or  recodified  criminal  codes.  In  every  one 
of  these  efforts,  the  state  criminal  justice  planning  agency  has  been  involved, 
either  acting  as  the  recodifying  staff  or  assisting  the  state  code  commission,  or 
other  commission  established  by  the  legislature,  in  the  recodification. 

On  page  12,  the  NLC  document  suggests  that  urban  communities  are  not  re- 
ceiving sufficient  pass-through  funds.  Again,  this  statement  is  not  supported  by 
any  specific  examples.  In  fact,  the  witnesses  for  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
namely,  the  mayors  of  Detroit,  Dallas  and  Dayton,  testified  that  their  jurisdic- 
tions were  receiving  an  ample  supply  of  funds  from  their  state's  block  grant.  All 
they  could  say  in  support  of  the  suggestion  that  urban  communities  were  not 
receiving  sufficient  funds  was  that  "they  understood"  that  communities  in  other 
states  (not  Ohio,  Texas  and  Michigan)  were  not  receiving  sufficient  fimds.  But 
no  evidence  was  ever  presented  by  the  National  League  of  Cities,  or  by  any  other 
party,  specifically  identifying  any  urban  community  where  in  fact  there  was  a 
feeling  that  that  community  had  not  received  sufficient  pass-through  funds.  All 
the  National  League  of  Cities'  witnesses  could  say  was  that  they  had  no  problem 
but  they  understood  that  somebody  else  did  ! 

The  State  of  the  State's  Report  prepared  by  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Administrators  does  contain  the  facts.  And  those  facts 
indicate  that  in  excess  of  65%  of  the  block  grant  awards  through  fiscal  year 
1972  have  been  awarded  by  the  states  to  large  urban  communities. 
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The  contention  of  the  National  League  of  Cities  that  there  should  be  a  direct 
pass-through  provision  enacted  by  Congress  requiring  the  states  to  provide  a 
fixed  amount  of  money  to  each  urban  community,  apparently  rests  upon  the 
theory  that  this  is  needed  because  the  existing  legislation  and  the  proposed 
revenue  sharing  legislation  have  not  provided,  or  will  not  assure,  sufficient  funds 
for  the  urban  areas.  However,  the  theory  is  premised  upon  no  facts  which  can 
be  cited  by  the  NLC.  Indeed,  the  facts  indicate  quite  the  contrary — the  urban 
communities  have  been  receiving  65%  of  the  block  grant  funds.  In  short,  the  NLC 
has  based  its  recommendation  for  a  mandated  pass-through  requirement  on  a 
premise  that  is  totally  and  completed  false ! 

One  final  observation.  The  NLC  paper  seems  inconsistent,  in  that  on  the  one 
hand  it  calls  for  strengthening  the  planning  process  at  the  local  level,  but  on 
the  other  hand  suggests  that  planning  processes  are  cumbersome  and  restrict 
the  flow  of  funds.  It  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  these  opposing  contentions. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  throughout  the  NLC  document  there  is  the  overriding 
contention  that  there  really  needs  to  be  no  statewide  planning  process  for  im- 
proving the  criminal  justice  system.  There  is  the  pervading  argument  that  the 
cities  should  be  localized  and  should  do  their  own  planning  without  any  relation 
at  all  to  regional  and  state  planning  within  the  criminal  justice  system.  In  fact, 
in  several  places  the  NLC  document  suggests  even  that  corrections  and  courts 
are  a  basic  responsibility  of  local  units  of  government.  The  influence  that  local 
governments  bear  the  major  financial  responsibility  for  all  criminal  justice 
system  expenditures  is  clearly  not  accurate.  This  argument  is  presumably  made 
to  support  the  contention  that  the  cities  should  receive  all  of  the  money  since 
they  run  all  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  We  know  of  no  state  in  which 
municipalities  and  local  units  of  government  have  basic  responsibility  for  the 
criminal  justice  system,  particularly  courts  and  corrections.  These  are  and  have 
always  been  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  states. 

The  NLC  paper  suggests  that  funds  should  be  awarded  according  to  a  formula 
that  incorporates  crime  incidence.  Aside  from  the  fact  that,  at  present,  data  on 
criminal  activity  is  not  reliable  enough  for  use  in  determining  expenditure  of 
funds,  it  seems  to  us  that  even  if  these  statistics  were  reliable  it  would  be  unwise 
to  use  crime  statistics  to  determine  fund  award  levels.  The  potential  recipients 
of  the  funds  would  then  be  in  the  position  of  being  dependent  upon  a  rising  crime 
incidence  to  maintain  a  given  level  of  funding,  at  a  time  when  they  are  theoreti- 
cally working  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  crime. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  irresponsible  aspect  of  the  NLC  Report  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  states  be  permitted  to  retain  an  amount  equal  to  only  10  to  15%  of  the 
block  grant  awards  and  that  85%  of  the  block  grant  be  mandated  as  a  pass- 
through  to  localities  with  a  population  in  excess  of  50,000.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  non-existent  premise  upon  which  this  recommendation  is  founded. 
Aside  from  that,  however,  even  if  there  were  concrete  evidence  that  urban  com- 
munities had  not  been  receiving  the  great  majority  of  block  grant  funds,  to 
recommend  that  urban  communities  receive  85%  of  the  funds,  leaving  the  states 
only  15%,  is  totally  irresponsible.  This  means  essentially,  that  85%  of  the  funds 
awarded  to  each  state  would  be  used  to  assist  the  police,  to  the  almost  total  ne- 
glect of  corrections  and  courts.  Cities  and  local  units  of  government  simply  have  no 
basic  overall  responsibility  for  courts  and  corrections.  Courts  and  corrections  are 
state  responsibilities.  The  NLC  recommendation  would  leave  a  state  only  15% 
of  the  funds  with  which  to  improve  courts  and  corrections  on  a  statewide  basis, 
in  addition  to  the  new  responsibilities  of  LEEP,  technical  assistance,  manpower 
training,  etc. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Administration  in  the  revenue  sharing  proposal 
would  leave  the  states  30%,  an  amount  which  is  reasonably  equal  to  allocations 
under  the  current  Safe  Streets  Act  legislation,  i.e.  manpower-LEEP,  8%  ;  correc- 
tions (Part  E)  15%  ;  technical  assistance  2%  ;  and  statewide  courts  improvement, 
5%.  Consequently,  the  30%  retention  recommendation  at  the  state  level  in  the 
revenue  sharing  proposal  is  merely  related  to  the  current  funding  situation.  To 
suggest  a  figure  of  10  to  15%  to  support  all  of  the  above-listed  activities  on  a 
statewide  basis  is  completely  irresponsible.  There  is  no  way  that  a  state  could 
support  manpower,  corrections,  technical  assistance,  and  state^^^de  courts  im- 
provement with  a  mere  10  to  15%  of  the  available  fund.  The  result  would  be, 
as  already  indicated,  a  massive  inflow  of  funds  to  improve  police,  to  the  almost 
total  neglect  of  all  other  components  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  We  might 
have  gold-plated  police  cars  in  all  major  urban  areas,  but  corrections  and  courts 
would  still  be  living  in  the  dark  ages. 


Minimum  Standabds  for  State  Planning  Agencies 

adopted  by  the  national  conference  of  state  criminal  justice  planning 
administrators 

(Revised  February  1973) 

1.  Planning. — Ttie  state  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan  shall  present  a 
complete  and  accurate  assessment  of  the  crime  and  delinquency  problem  and  its 
impact  upon  the  state.  Further,  the  plan  should  fairly  portray  the  services 
rendered  by  its  criminal  justice  system  and  where  its  deficiencies  appear.  Each 
SPA  shall  have  suflBcient  in-house  staff  and  capability  to  determine  planning 
priorities  each  year  and  to  manage  and/or  oversee  the  development  of  the  state's 
annual  criminal  justice  improvements  plan. 

The  state  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan  shall  specifically  detail  a  co- 
ordinated attack  upon  identified  criminal  and  delinquency  activity  and  upon  the 
identified  deficiencies  within  the  criminal  justice  system,  coupled  with  evaluation 
criteria  for  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  the  planning  effort. 

2.  Auditing. — Every  state  planning  agency  shall  audit  or  ensure  the  audit  of 
each  and  every  action  grant  administered  by  the  state  planning  agency,  within 
one  year  of  its  completion.  In  the  cases  of  local  planning  and  continuation  action 
grants,  audits  shall  be  conducted  no  less  than  once  every  twelve  months.  Auditing 
staff  should  report  to  the  SPA  director,  the  governor,  or  to  the  appropriate  state 
auditing  agency. 

At  any  time  that  information  is  received  by  the  state  planning  agency  director 
that  a  grant  is  being  mismanaged  and  that  the  effective  utilization  of  grant  funds 
is  in  jeopardy,  he  shall  order  a  special  investigation  to  be  conducted  immediately 
and,  where  appropriate,  a  special  audit  shall  also  be  conducted. 

No  state  planning  agency  shall  internally  audit  its  own  state  planning  grant, 
nor  shall  it  audit  any  action  grants  in  which  the  state  planning  agency  is  the 
implementing  agency.  In  such  cases,  audits  shall  only  be  conducted  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  by  the  appropriate  state  audit  agency  or  by  LEAA  auditors. 

3.  Monitoring. — Each  action  project  administered  by  the  state  planning  agency 
shall  be  monitored  at  least  one  time  per  year  during  the  life  of  the  project.  Such 
monitoring  shall  include  both  on-site  fiscal  and  programmatic  review.  This  moni- 
toring may  either  be  conducted  by  the  state  planning  agency  or  by  the  appropriate 
local  or  regional  planning  unit.  Joint  monitoring  is  encouraged. 

In  a  case  of  equipment  purchases  and  projects  of  less  than  six  months'  duration, 
the  monitoring  function  may  be  merged  with  the  final  audit. 

Each  regional  or  local  planning  unit  shall  be  visited  at  least  once  a  month 
by  a  representative  of  the  state  planning  agency,  who  shall  offer  whatever  assist- 
ance the  regional  or  local  planning  unit  may  require  and  shall  report  on  its 
progress. 

Bach  action  project  in  which  an  on-going  program  is  contemplated,  which  will 
involve  more  than  $25,000  of  LEAA  funds,  shall  be  monitored  at  least  once  every 
six  months.  If  more  than  $100,000  of  Federal  funds  is  involved,  such  project  shall 
be  monitored  at  least  once  every  three  months. 

When  for  individual  grants  the  director  of  a  state  planning  agency  (or  local 
or  regional  planning  agency  when  that  authority  has  been  passed  through)  deter- 
mines that  more  or  less  frequent  contacts  are  advisable,  he  shall  establish  a 
schedule  of  visits  which  he  deems  appropriate. 

Monitoring  shall  be  defined  as  periodically  determining,  by  on-site  inspections, 
whether  the  subgrantee  is  fulfilling  the  fiscal  and  programmatic  conditions  of 
his  grant  award,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  project. 

4.  Evaluation. — Each  state  planning  agency  shall  develop  annually  a  specific 
evaluation  strategy.  A  program  shall  be  evaluated  if  it  meets  one  of  the  following 
criteria : 

If  it  proposes  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  a  specific  crime  or  crimes ; 

If  it  purports  to  produce  quantifiable  improvement  of  some  aspect  of  the 
criminal  justice  system ; 

If  there  is  potential  for  technology  transfer. 
Evaluation  shall  be  defined  as  determining  whether  the  project  or  program 
accomplished  its  objectives,  in  terms  of  either  preventing,  controlling  or  reducing 
crime  or  delinquency  or  of  improving  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
within  the  context  of  the  state  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan.  Such  evalua- 
tion shall  include,  whenever  possible,  the  impact  of  the  project  or  program  upon 
other  components  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
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5.  Grant  Management  Information  Systems.— Every  state  planning  agency 
sliall  develop  by  January  1,  1973,  and  shall  have  operational  by  July  1,  1973,  a 
normal  of  automated  grants  management  information  system  which  will  accu- 
rately and  speedily  provide  for  access  to  grant  information  regarding  such 
matters  as  the  amounts  and  sources  of  funds  received,  awarded,  disbursed  and 
expended  by  local  and  state  criminal  justice  agencies,  including  the  state  plan- 
ning agency,  classified  by  programmatic  category  and  subgrant,  whether  plan- 
ning, action,  discretionary  or  Part  E.  Such  system  shall  also  indicate  the  states 
of  each  subgrant,  as  to  spending  level,  reporting  compliance  and  stage  of  devel- 
opment. Planning  grants  and  planning  subgrants  shall  reflect  major  and  minor 
object  account  expenditures. 

6.  Grant  administration. — Each  state  planning  agency  shall  ensure  that  each 
project  application  is  acted  upon  within  ninety  days  from  the  time  of  submission 
to  the  state  planning  agency  by  the  community  or  state  agency,  or  from  the  time 
of  the  Federal  approval  of  the  state  plan,  whichever  is  appropriate  to  each  state's 
procedure. 

Such  action  shall  consist  of  mailing  a  signed  grant  award,  a  rejection  of  the 
application  for  specific  instructions  for  modification  or  additional  information. 
Grant  awards  shall  be  mailed  with  adequate  forms  and  instructions,  so  that 
subgrantees  may  intelligently  respond  to  demands  for  grant  acceptance,  period- 
ic reporting  and  the  submission  of  timely  requests  for  additional  funds.  State 
planning  agencies  shall  ensure  that  requests  for  information,  additional  forms, 
and  technical  assistance  be  answered  promptly  and  efficiently,  so  that  the  sources 
of  projects  will  not  be  jeopardized.  Each  SFA  shall  take  action  for  modification 
of  block  grant  awards  and  shall  insure  that  all  requests  for  modification  are 
processed  within  thirty  days  of  receipt. 

7.  Fund  flow. — Each  state  planning  agency  shall  ensure  that  funds  will  be 
distributed  to  subgrantees  as  quickly  as  state  disbursement  procedures,  sub- 
grantee  expenditures  and  LEAA  guidelines  will  permit.  Upon  receipt  of  a  valid 
request  for  action  or  planning  funds,  the  check  or  warrant  shall  be  railed  to  the 
subgrant  within  thirty  working  days.  With  respect  to  subsequent  disbursements, 
the  same  time  constraints  shall  apply,  upon  receipt  of  timely  and  appropriate 
requests  for  funds  from  subgrants  and  regional  planning  units.  The  ability 
of  a  state  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan  or  by  the  rate  at  which  funds 
are  expended  by  subgrantees.  The  efficiency  of  the  state  planning  agency's  fund 
flow  procedures  shall  be  measured  only  by  the  time  lapsed  betwen  project 
submission  and  approval,  by  the  time  lapsed  between  subgrantee  requests  and 
the  correlative  disbursments,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  SPA  to  maintain  an  amount 
of  Federal  funds  on  hand  at  a  minimum  consistent  with  effective  program 
management. 

Each  SPA  should  have  an  automatic  short  procedure  for  cancelling  grants  that 
are  not  commended  by  the  grantee  within  120  days  of  award. 

8.  Organizational  structure  of  State  planning  agencies. — Each  SPA  shall  have 
a  full-time  professional  director.  Each  SPA  shall  have  a  staff  within  its  organi- 
zation table,  whose  assignments  shall  be  planning  and  research.  Ideally,  these 
positions  should  be  full  time :  In  no  case  should  less  than  75  percent  of  their  time 
be  devoted  to  planning  and  research  activities. 

Each  state  planning  agency  shall  have  full-time  professionals  assigned  to 
fiscal  operations,  including  responsibilities  for  internal  administration  of  the  SPA 
planning  grant  and  for  fiscal  review  of  action  and  local  planning  grants.  Where 
auditing  is  performed  by  the  state  planning  agency,  as  opposed  to  another  state 
office  or  private  accounting  firm,  additional  personnel  will  be  required  as  the 
quantity  of  subgrants  dictates. 

Each  SPA  should  conduct  yearly  evaluations  of  all  regional  planning  units  and 
coordinating  councils  involved  in  that  state's  comprehensive  criminal  justice 
planning  or  grant  administration  processes. 

SPA  staff  level  should  be  based  upon,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following  factors : 
Size  of  the  state,  number  of  active  project  applications,  range  of  duties,  the  degree 
to  which  state  planning  agencies  offer  technical  assistance  to  local  communities 
and  state  agencies,  number  of  active  grants  and  the  manner  in  which  grants  are 
processed,  managed,  and  evaluated. 

9.  Technical  assistance.— The  NCSCJPA  shall  work,  together  with  LEAA,  to- 
ward an  orderly  transfer  of  technical  assistance  funds  and  manpower,  so  that, 
within  three  years,  technical  assistance  shall  be  the  recognized  responsibility  of 
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state  planning  agencies,  backed  up  by  a  national  LEAA  consultants  contract, 
similar  to  that  presently  in  force.  Such  an  objective  is  consistent  with,  and  an 
important  first  step  toward  accomplishing,  LEAA's  desires  to  reduce  its  staff 
size  and  to  create  strong,  self-suflicient  state  planning  agencies. 

10.  Training  and  staff  development. — Each  SPA  shall  provide  a  formal  orienta- 
tion program  for  all  new  SPA  professional  staff  personnel,  all  new  regional  staff 
personnel  and  all  new  coordinating  council  personnel.  Subjects  to  be  covered 
should  include  organization  and  functions  of  the  SPA,  standard  SPA  operating 
procedures,  and  SPA  criminal  justice  improvement  philosophy. 

Each  SPA  shall  provide  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  hours  of  in-service  training 
per  year  to  all  professional  staff.  This  should  be  augmented  by  appropriate  state 
or  national  training  efforts  geared  to  specific  functional  areas. 


Appendix  H.9 

The  New  Jersey  Association  on  Correction, 

New  Brunstvick,  N.J.,  April  17,  J973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino  :  Enclosed  you  will  find  the  Association's  position 
paper  on  community-based  corrections  programs,  which  I  am  offering  as  our 
testimony  on  the  Committee's  inquiry  into  LEAA-funded  criminal  justice  pro- 
grams. Please  excuse  the  delay  in  getting  this  to  you. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  indicate  that  the  Association  subscribes  to  and 
endorses  the  testimony  offered  by  John  F.  X.  Irving,  Dean  of  Seton  Hall  Law 
School. 

We  will  be  awaiting  the  outcome  of  your  committee's  deliberations  on  this 
critical  issue  with  great  interest. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  S.  Sowell,  Jr., 

Executive  Director. 
Ehclosure. 

community  correction  :  low-risk,  high-reward 

Last  year's  rebellions  at  Attica  and  Rahway  dramatized  anew  that  the 
nation's  prisons  succeeded  only  as  instruments  of  punishment  and  dehumaniza- 
tion.  Despite  the  growth  in  number  and  sophistication  of  remedial  programs  of- 
fered inside  their  walls,  prisons  demonstrably  fail  to  either  rehabilitate  offenders 
or  to  deter  them  from  a  return  to  crime.  Upwards  of  70%  of  the  nation's  prison 
inmates  are  recidivists  serving  second,  third  and  fourth  terms. 

Who  are  these  recidivists?  In  New  Jersey  the  average  inmate — who  exists  only 
statistically,  of  course — is  a  Black  or  Puerto  Rican  male  from  the  inner  city. 
He  is  24  years  old,  with  an  eighth  grade  education,  low  or  no  job  skills  and  only 
intermittent  work  experience.  He  is  serving  a  second  term  for  a  drug-related 
offense.  Along  with  more  than  95%  of  his  fellow  inmates  he  ultimately  will  be 
released,  ill-equipped  to  succeed  in  an  urban  job  market — unemployment  is  cur- 
rently running  40%  for  adult  Black  males  in  Newark — and  predestined  by  eco- 
nomic frustration  to  return  to  crime,  and  to  prison. 

Thus,  the  crime  rate  climbs.  The  number  of  offenders  incarcerated  mounts. 
And  so  does  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in  custody  and  their  families  on  welfare. 
This  "combined  cost"  of  keeping  an  inmate  in  the  New  Jersey  State  prison  system 
is  now  estimated  to  be  .$10,000  a  year.  Taxpayers,  understandably,  are  asking 
why  they  should  continue  to  invest  the  bulk  of  their  correction  dollars  in  a 
prison  "system"  that  virtually  assures  an  ever-rising  crime  rate. 

There  is  another  way,  one  that  promises  to  break  the  cycle  of  recidivism 
that  marks  our  prisons  as  the  nation's  most  con.spicuous  institutional  failure. 
It  is  the  Community  Correction  Program,  centering  on  small  residential  facilities 
for  20  to  50  offenders  and  offering  a  package  of  personal  counseling,  narcotics 
rehabilitation,  vocational  training  and  job  placement — utilizing,  through  staff- 
sharing  or  referral,  existing  community  agencies  and  services.  The  offender's 
readjustment  to  society  takes  place  in  the  community  he  "offended"  and  must 
ultimately  come  to  terms  with.  The  process  is  facilitated  by  proximity  to  family, 
friends  and  potential  employers,  and  by  minimum-security  residence  that  allows 
participation  in  work  or  study-release  programs  by  day,  socializing  and  personal 
problem  counseling  in  one-to-one  or  supervised  group  situations  at  night,  and 
home  furloughs  on  weekends.  Will  it  work? 
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Preliminary  indications  are  that  such  facilities,  even  in  the  developmental 
stages,  have  reversed  the  standard  70%  rate  of  recidivism. 

The  costs  of  operating  such  facilities,  which  can  provide  resident  and  out-mate 
services  for  up  to  600  a  year,  are  a  fraction  of  those  incurred  for  prison  custody — 
from  one  third  to  one  half  the  current  $4,500  annual  custody  bill  for  an  inmate 
in  the  New  Jersey  state  prison  system. 

The  home-like  atmosphere,  combined  with  a  staff  focussed  on  individual  prob- 
lem-solving rather  than  on  large  group  control,  eliminates  much  of  the  bitterness 
stemming  from  day-to-day  dehumanization  of  a  prison  routine,  bitterness  which 
creates  a  barrier  to  even  the  most  effective  institutional  rehabilitation  efforts. 

Since  penologists  estimate  that  only  15  to  20%  of  any  inmate  population 
requires  confinement  in  conventional  prisons,  the  vast  majority  could  be  "read- 
justed" more  cheaply  and  effectively  in  community  programs. 

Community  programs  offer  a  focal  point  for  citizen  participation  in  efforts  to 
develop  a  more  coherent  and  socially  effective  criminal  justice  system — something 
that  simply  cannot  be  achieved  through  remotely-located  "file  and  forget" 
prisons. 

In  the  urban  Northeast  both  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  have  begun  to 
implement  this  "community  corrections"  concept.  In  New  Jersey  there  are  four 
community  programs  now  in  operation;  two  operated  by  the  Morrow  Projects 
Division  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  on  Correction  and  two  by  the  state's 
Division  of  Correction  and  Parole.  The  state  plans  to  open  two  and  possibly  three 
more  this  year.  All  but  one  depend  on  federal  funding. 

The  Division  of  Correction  and  Parole's  fiscal  1973  budget  request  proposed 
ftinding  for : 

Three  Community  Treatment  Centers — including  one  already  operating  in 
Camden — each  serving  35  juveniles  on  probation. 

Three  Community  Service  Centers — each  serving  up  to  50  inmates  prior  to 
release  on  parole  or  completion  of  sentence,  and  providing  work  and  study-release, 
vocational  training,  out-patient  drug  services,  intense  parole  supervision  and 
"hotline"  service  for  residents  and  parolees. 

Three  Residential  Group  Centers  for  18  to  24-year-olds,  each  serving  20  resi- 
dents admitted  by  the  courts  as  a  condition  of  probation,  and  providing  vocational 
training,  work  opportunities  and  daily  "group  interaction"  meetings  for  all 
residents. 

Two  Community  Residential  Centers — including  one  already  operating  in  Jer- 
sey City — each  serving  15  parolees  who  enter  these  "half-way"  houses  volun- 
tarily for  counseling,  educational  and  vocational  assistance  under  close  super- 
vision of  parole  oflScers. 

Based  on  varying  terms  of  residence — four  to  six  months — these  11  facilities 
would  have  an  annual  capacity  of  960,  or  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  current  popu- 
lation of  the  New  Jersey  state  prison  system.  Their  total  annual  operating  cost 
represents  a  potential  yearly  saving  of  $2,614,000  over  that  of  maintaining  the 
same  number  of  offenders  in  prison. 

These  facilities  are  urgently  needed  to  support  both  expansion  of  the  success- 
ful work-release  program  and  any  increase  in  parolees  resulting  from  anticipated 
reform  of  parole  eligibility  rules.  Yet  cuts  in  the  budget  request  will  stretch  out 
delivery  of  most  of  these  proposed  community  programs  by  two  or  three  years — 
even  though  no  construction  of  facilities  is  required. 

This  "stretch  out"  is  traceable  to  a  number  of  factors  : 

The  concept  of  institutional  custody  dies  hard  in  the  state  Division  of  Correc- 
tion and  Parole,  evidenced  by  competing  budget  and  special  appropriation  re- 
quests for  $14.7  billion  in  new  prison  facilities  to  relieve  overcrowding  and  to 
provide  for  segregation  of  disruptive  prisoners.  (Capacity  :  350  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$50,000  per  bed,  as  compared  with  960  community  program  beds  at  $755  each.) 

Needs  of  other,  more  favored  state  agencies  create  a  very  real  overall  budget 
squeeze:  Increased  costs  of  operating  the  existing,  and  failing,  prison  system 
limit  the  ability  to  provide  the  hard  cash  state  match  for  LEAA-funded  commu- 
nity programs. 

Community  resistance  to  establishment  of  new  correctional  facilities  within 
their  boundaries  requires  more  intensive  educational  "advance  work"  than  the 
Division  of  Correction  and  Parole  can  provide  with  its  limited  administrative 
staff. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  New  Jersey's  experience  is  a  typical. 

Community  corrections  programs  show  real  promise  of  cutting  the  cycle  of 
recidivism.  But  who  is  to  cut  the  budgetary  bind  which  inhibits  state  correction 
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departments  from  changing  course  toward  more  effective  resocialization  of  of- 
fenders? It  would  seem  both  sensible  and  necessary  for  LEAA  to  provide  the  in- 
centive for  states  to  deliver  the  promise  of  community  corrections.  By  shifting 
its  priorities  to  favor  community  programs,  LEAA  would,  in  effect,  limit  the  abil- 
ity of  states  to  either  expand  or  "refine"  prison  systems  designed  for  failure. 
LEAA  might  also  re-define  grant  guidelines  to  encourage  states  to  contract  with 
private  organizations  to  operate  community  facilities,  as  is  now  being  done  in 
Massachusetts. 

Without  such  incentives,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  condemned  to  continued 
investment  in  prisons — an  unconscionable  waste  of  tax  dollars  and  human  re- 
sources. The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  alone  has  both  the 
funds  and  influence  to  produce  this  constructive,  nationwide  change  in  the  way 
we  deal  with  offenders,  a  change  that  might  lose  us  our  reputation  as  a  society 
that  repairs  TV  sets  and  junks  men. 


Appendix  H.IO 

Statement  of  Hon.  Elizabeth  Holtzman  on  Law  Enforcement  Revenue 
Sharing  Proposals 

There  are  few  problems  which  concern  my  constituents  more  than  the  high 
crime  rate.  According  to  FBI  statistics,  one-tenth  of  the  nation's  crime  is  com- 
mitted in  New  York  City.  Last  year.  New  York  City  police  received  reports  of 
approximately  80,000  robberies,  37,000  aggravated  assaults,  and  almost  150,000 
burglaries.  One  half  of  the  country's  narcotics  addicts  reside  in  New  York  City. 

Mere  statistics  alone  do  not  convey  the  human  dimension  of  the  problem. 
People,  especially  in  New  York  City,  are  terrified  to  leave  their  residences  at 
night  or  to  walk  the  streets  or  travel  on  public  transportation.  Crime  has  dras- 
tically altered  and  restricted  their  normal  life  style. 

As  disturbing  as  the  problem  is,  there  are  no  simplistic  solutions  to  curbing 
crime.  But  it  is  clear  that  we  will  begin  to  make  inroads  in  this  area  only  when 
we  revitalize  our  law  enforcement  agencies  so  that  they  can  cope  eflBciently  with 
the  complexities  of  this  problem.  We  will  never  beat  the  crime  phenomenon  of 
the  late  twentieth  century  with  the  methodology  and  techniques  fostered  in  the 
nineteenth. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  ap- 
peared to  be  a  breath  of  fresh  air  when  it  was  conceived  by  the  Congress  in  1968. 
For  this  agency  was  designed  to  be  a  federal  catalyst  spurring  local  institutions 
to  utilize  careful  planning  and  budgeting  rather  than  mere  rhetoric  to  halt  the 
rise  in  crime.  The  Safe  Streets  Act  represented  a  dollars  and  cents  commitment 
by  the  federal  government  to  stomping  out  crime  on  a  local  basis. 

In  practice,  LEAA's  foremost  accomplishment  has  been  its  efforts  to  encour- 
age state  and  local  governmental  units  to  create  planning  bodies  which  would 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  agencies  within  their  jurisdiction 
including  the  police,  the  courts,  and  correctional  institutions.  It  has  also  spurred 
governmental  units  to  create  priority  law  enforcement  targets  given  limited  re- 
sources and  funding. 

However,  one  overwhelming  difficulty  with  LEAA  has  been  the  incredible 
administrative  mire  in  which  it  is  entangled.  For  example,  the  City  of  New 
York's  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  has  estimated  that  for  each  grant 
it  processes  through  the  state  administrative  machinery — and  as  of  this  date  it 
is  administering  100  such  grants  each  year — it  must  clear  190  different  admin- 
istrative steps. 

The  administrative  tangle  has  produced  staggering  delays — which  are  espe- 
cially damaging  because  the  need  for  funds  is  so  great.  It  takes  6-12  months  in 
most  localities  to  get  grants. 

This  red  tape  has  prevented  crime-fighting  dollars  from  reaching  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  The  figures  are  deeply  disturbing.  Thus,  for  example,  as 
of  September  30,  1972,  85%  of  the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1972,  46%  for 
1971,  and  20%  for  1970  were  not  spent  by  New  York  State  because  of  the  delays 
in  processing  grant  requests. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  has  reported  that  governmental  units  invest- 
ment in  overhead  to  obtain  and  administer  grant  awards  range  between  50% 
to  100%  of  the  grants  received.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  indi- 
cated that  5%  to  10%  is  an  appropriate  figure. 

The  Administration's  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  proposal  does  not 
address  this  critical  problem  of  delay  and  red  tape  in  a  meaningful  manner. 
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The  primary  intention  of  the  Administration's  proposal  is  to  eliminate  a 
large  part  of  the  federal  bureaucracy  through  revenue  sharing.  The  difficulties 
in  administration,  however,  have  not  principally  been  between  the  federal  and 
state  governments. 

Instead,  the  bureaucracy  has  bogged  down  between  the  local  governments  and 
the  state.  And  the  Administration's  bill  does  not  address  these  problems. 

In  reviewing  the  Administration's  proposal  I  would  urge  the  subcommittee 
to  consider  the  following  points  : 

1.  States  should  be  mandated  to  simplify  the  procedures  for  local  planning 
agencies  in  obtaining  grants. 

i2.  Proposals  to  permit  large  urban  areas  to  receive  automatic  funding  upon 
filing  a  yearly  comprehensive  plan  with  the  state  should  be  seriously  considered. 
Such  a  procedure  would  get  money  most  rapidly  to  high-crime  areas.  Obviously, 
a  requirement  that  the  state  monitor  these  expenditures  would  have  to  be 
appended  to  such  a  proposal. 

3.  Most  experts  agree  that  planning  for  local  governmental  jurisdictions  should 
take  place  at  the  local  level.  Local  officials  are  in  the  best  position  to  evaluate 
local  needs.  Yet  the  Administration's  proposal  appears  to  place  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  state's  developing  plans  for  local  governmental  bodies. 

4.  The  state  should  be  compelled  to  publish  clear  guidelines  for  the  funding 
and  the  awarding  of  grants  to  local  planning  agencies.  Under  the  present  system, 
local  bodies  do  not  have  sufficient  information  from  the  state  to  determine  the 
best  manner  in  which  to  present  a  grant  proposal.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  states  tend  to  make  determinations  on  a  case  by  case  basis  thereby  increasing 
the  uncertainty  for  local  planning  agencies. 

5.  The  federal  government  must  be  responsible  for  monitoring  the  states  to 
ensure  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  minimize  administrative  log  jams. 

Aside  from  my  concerns  relating  to  bureaucratic  tie-ups  there  are  two  other 
points  I  would  hope  could  be  considered  when  the  Administration's  proposals 
are  examined. 

6.  Both  the  present  Act  and  the  Administration  proposal  provide  that  the  states 
be  funded  according  to  their  population.  However,  distribution  of  law  enforce- 
ment funds  on  the  basis  of  population  alone  is  absurd.  Money  should  be  spent 
where  crime  occurs,  not  simply  where  people  live.  For  example,  Wyoming  does 
not  need  proportionate  funding  to  New  York  State.  Moreover,  a  rural  area  in 
New  York  does  not  need  the  proportionate  funding  that  New  York  City  needs. 

It  is  crucial  that  funding  at  all  levels  should  be  based  on  formulas  that  account 
for  both  population  and  crime  rate. 

7.  Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  amount  of  LEAA  funds  being  wasted 
on  "hardware"  purchases.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  has  reported : 

Tens  of  millions  of  block  grant  dollars  have  been  spent  on  helicopters,  air- 
planes, automobiles,  firearms,  ammunition,  computer  information  systems,  com- 
munications control  centers,  police  radio  equipment,  electronic  surveillance  equip- 
ment, and  a  range  of  other  hardware  items,  often  without  competitive  bidding 
or  prior  evaluation  .  .  . 

In  states  such  as  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Oklahoma,  the  expenditures  for 
police  hardware,  made  with  LEAA's  approval,  have  been  so  heavy  that  to  label 
their  overall  programs  as   "comprehensive"  is  a  charitable  use  of  that  term. 

This  problem  is  aggravated  by  procedural  delays.  It  is  much  easier  for  a  request 
for  a  tank  to  be  processed  through  the  administrative  mire  than  for  a  sophisti- 
cated proposal  relating  to  court  reform,  for  example.  Hence  there  is  an  incentive 
to  apply  for  the  former  rather  than  the  latter. 


Appendix  H.ll 

Office  of  the  Govebnob, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  April  16,  1913. 
Hon.  Petee  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deae  Congbessman  Rodino  :  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  support  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  special  revenue  sharing  proposal  for  law  enforcement  (S.  1234) 
and  briefly  review  the  progress  we  are  experiencing  in  Kentucky  as  a  result 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 
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During  1972,  serious  crime  in  Kentucky  was  down  eight  percent  from  1971, 
the  first  decrease  in  memory.  A  three  percent  decrease  was  recorded  nation- 
wide. Kentucky's  decrease  can,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  and  leader- 
ship of  the  Kentucky  Crime  Commission. 

The  majority  of  Crime  Commission  funds  have  been  allocated  in  accordance 
with  an  "urban  impact"  strategy.  Louisville,  Lexington  and  Kenton/Campbell 
Counties  report  over  sixty  percent  of  Kentucky's  serious  crime,  and  last  year 
reported  decreases  of  10.8  percent,  7.1  percent  and  9.0  percent,  respectively. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  has  balanced  its  urban  impact  strategy 
with  major  programs  available  to  every  community  in  the  state — a  $4.75  million 
police  training  and  educational  incentive  program ;  a  $3.1  million  police  commu- 
nications network  providing  24-hour  police  service  for  all  citizens ;  modern  sound 
and  recording  equipment  for  every  county  courthouse ;  and  recruit  and  in-service 
training  for  all  police  officers  in  Kentucky. 

In  the  corrections  area,  we  have  established  two  first  offender  institutions  with 
resources  from  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  Probation  and  parole  supervision  has  been 
improved  statewide  by  a  fifty  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  and 
removal  of  appointment  from  the  patronage  system.  Additionally,  the  state's  last 
large  institution  for  juveniles,  Kentucky  Village,  has  been  closed.  Commission 
funds  permit  younger  offenders  to  be  handled  in  their  home  counties. 

A  new  Penal  Code  and  public  defender  system,  study  of  the  judicial  structure 
and  operational  changes  that  will  reduce  the  time  between  arrest  and  trial,  and 
full  time  assistance  to  prosecutors  in  urban  areas  characterize  the  broad  based 
efforts  we  have  begun  in  Kentucky's  courts. 

This  progress  toward  crime  reduction  and  improvement  in  Kentucky's  criminal 
justice  system  illustrates  the  importance  of  coordinating  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement planning.  The  President's  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
will  permit  continuation  of  this  very  successful  crime  control  program.  It  will 
also  give  each  state  enough  fiexibility  to  assess  needs  and  determine  its  ovra 
priorities  for  reducing  crime  and  improving  the  administration  of  justice. 
Sincerely, 
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State  of  Wisconsin, 
Office  of  the  Govebnoe, 
Madison,  Wis.,  April  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Peteb  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Subcommittee  No.  5, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Representative  Rodino  :  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  convey  to  you 
my  interest  in  the  continuation  of  the  Safe  Streets  program.  The  federal  assist- 
ance made  available  to  Wisconsin  through  this  program  has  enabled  us  to 
improve  the  general  quality  of  our  law  enforcement  services  by  increasing  the 
training  available  to  recruits  and  offices  and  by  providing  law  enforcement 
agencies  with  modern  equipment.  We  have  been  able  to  improve  the  operation  of 
our  courts  by  providing  adequate  public  defender  services,  judicial  education 
and  improved  management  techniques.  We  have  developed,  among  many  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders,  alternatives  to  in- 
carceration for  juveniles  and  reintegration  facilities  for  adults. 

Many  of  the  achievements  Wisconsin  has  made  in  the  improvement  of  its 
criminal  justice  system  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  Safe  Streets 
Program.  More  importantly,  Wisconsin  could  not  have  supported  a  state  planning 
agency  and  therefore  would  not  have  had  the  benefit  of  professional  criminal 
justice  systems  planning  on  a  state-wide  basis. 

I  have  studied  S.  1234,  the  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1973, 
and  feel  that  I  can  be  generally  supportive  of  this  proposed  legislation.  The  Act 
embodies  the  important  concepts  of  local  governmental  participation  in  state- 
wide planning  and  of  state  determination  of  goals  and  priorities.  My  criticism 
of  the  proiX)sed  legislation  is  that  it  provides  that  only  5  percent  of  the  annual 
allocation  be  used  for  support  of  the  state  and  local  planning  process.  It  is  our 
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experience  that  at  least  8  percent  of  the  allocation  is  necessary  to  adequately 
support  the  planning  and  administrative  process. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  support  for  this  legislation  and 
encourage  you  and  your  committee  to  recommend  an  appropriation  which  pro- 
vides for  the  continuation  of  the  Safe  Streets  Program  at  least  at  its  present 
level. 

Sincerely, 

Patrick  J.  Lucey, 

Governor. 
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State  of  Vermont, 
Executive  Department, 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  April  I4,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Representative,  State  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Subcommittee  No.  5,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Representative  Rodino  :  The  advent  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  marked  a  historical  turning  point  in  this  nation's  approach 
to  the  multitude  of  problems  which  beset  the  criminal  justice  system.  In  Ver- 
mont, as  elsewhere,  there  were  initial  growing  pains  associated  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  program ;  however,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  has  had  a  significant  beneficial 
impact  on  our  state  in  the  areas  of  law  enforcement,  courts,  corrections  and 
community  crime  prevention. 

It  is  the  firm  intention  of  my  administration  to  see  that  our  state  planning 
agency,  The  Governor's  Commission  on  the  Administration  of  Justice,  fully 
utilizes  all  available  resources  in  continuing  its  effort  to  develop  and  implement 
meaningful  new  programs  for  the  improvement  of  Vermont's  criminal  justice 
system. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  efforts  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion and  urge  its  continuation  as  well  as  a  significant  increase  in  the  appropri- 
ations for  its  future  endeavors. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  Salmon. 


Appendix  I 

City  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 

June  15,   1972. 
Mr.   Jerris   Leonard, 

Administrator,  U.'S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  your  recent  letter  asking  for 
an  assessment  of  programs  funded  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration here  in  Tulsa.  Having  served  personally  on  the  Oklahoma  Crime  Com- 
mission for  about  one  year,  I  became  well  acquainted  with  the  concept  and 
program  administration. 

I  feel  that  the  program  has  been  very  successful  in  Tulsa  and  has  contributed 
to  the  slight  reduction  in  major  crime  in  our  city.  Major  impact  from  these  pro- 
grams have  been  felt  in  training  of  our  officers,  in  establishment  of  intelligence 
and  tactical  units  to  deal  with  specific  problem  areas,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
equipment  which  has  been  made  available  to  the  city. 

We  are  expecting  to  receive  considerable  benefit  from  LEAA  funds  to  utilize  in 
Police  Community  Relations  and  in  the  proposed  Police  Information/Communi- 
cation System  which  will  greatly  expedite  the  channelling  of  information  to 
ofl!icers  in  the  field. 

The  third  beneficial  impact  from  the  LEAA  program  has  been  the  need  to  estab- 
lish  sound  planning  practices  which  leads   to   better   assessment   of  existing 
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programs  as  well  as  defining  desirable  objectives  for  improving  law  enforcement 
capability. 

LEAA  funds  have  also  been  well  utilized  in  Tulsa  to  assist  programs  dealing 
with  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Tulsa  programs  in  this  area  have  been 
exceptionally  well  administered,  and  while  quantitative  analysis  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  obtain  for  evaluating  these  programs,  I  would  like  to  endorse  the 
general  concept  of  having  a  portion  of  LEAA  funds  allocated  in  this  area. 

I  appreciate  your  inquiry  and  hope  this  information  is  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

ROBEBT  J.  LaFortune,  Mayor. 

Depaetment  of  Police, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  June  15,  1972. 
Mr.   Jeebis  Leonabd, 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 
DELA.R  Me.  Leonard  :  Your  inquiry  into  how  the  city  was  able  to  reduce  crime 
in  1971  and  the  first  five  months  of  1972  as  it  relates  to  LEAA  support  is  at  hand, 
and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  these  veritable  programs  we  have 
initiated  due  to  this  support. 

(1)  Prior  to  LEAA,  this  city  had  three  old  heavy  walkie-talkie  radios  that 
were  inoperable  and,  realizing  that  every  officer  must  be  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  his  home  base,  we  rectified  the  situation  by  obtaining  forty-nine 
walkie-talkies  from  LEAA;  which  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  men  in  the 
field,  provided  necessary  protection  to  them,  and  improved  morale.  Subsequently, 
with  these  factors,  increased  the  police  image. 

(2)  Our  Junior  Police  Aide  Program  and  Police-Community  Relations  Pro- 
gram permitted  us  to  pay  boys  14-16  years  of  age  and  teach  them  of  the  rules  of 
the  police  department  and  the  laws  of  the  community,  giving  the  officers  a  better 
insight  into  some  of  the  problems  of  our  youth  today.  Several  school  administra- 
tors have  stated  that  it  was  the  young  men  involved  in  this  program  that  kept 
the  schools  "cool"  during  the  1971-72  school  year.  One  black  youth,  after  being 
a  part  of  this  program,  was  selected  to  attend  the  Air  Force  Academy  for  the 
coming  fall  term. 

(3)  The  helicopter  program  was  initiated  in  this  city  in  July,  1971  and  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective  deterrent  to  crime,  and  must  be  credited  with  the  large 
decrease  in  burglaries  and  robberies  in  this  city.  It  has  also  provided  the  county 
and  smaller  cities  within  the  county  with  quick  response  and  support  of  the 
ground  units.  It  has  aided  our  fire  department  by  lighting  areas  around  fires. 
It  has  reduced  the  time  for  patrolmen  finding  lost  and  run-a-way  persons  from 
the  various  mental  and  rehabilitation  institutions  we  have  in  our  city. 

(4)  In  November,  1971,  through  a  discretionary  grant,  we  developed  a  ten-man 
Strike  Force  which  has  greatly  reduced  crime  because  of  its  fiexibility  in  work- 
ing on  crime  categories  in  some  areas  of  the  city,  particularly  the  lower  economic 
areas  where  crime  statistics  reflected  the  highest  increase.  By  the  utilization  of 
the  Strike  Force,  we  were  able  to  change  that  picture  to  where  now  any  developer 
or  finance  company  could  loan  money  and  build  without  using  the  old  cliche  "high 
Crime  in  the  area  would  hurt  their  investment". 

(5)  We  have  also  developed,  without  any  aid  from  LEAA,  a  Reserve  force  of 
eightly-four  men,  due  to  our  being  able  to  utilize  money  in  the  budget  for  com- 
munications and  other  programs  being  freed  to  develop  the  Reserve  Program. 

(6)  The  TAG  (Topekans  Against  Crime)  volunteer  group  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  printing  and  issuing  brochures  on  what  to  do  on  armed  robberies  ; 
also  on  shoplifting,  personal  safety.  They  have  been  involved  in  school  dropout 
programs,  court  watching  (limited),  surveys  in  street  lighting;  resulting  in  the 
taxpayers  voting  for  $50,000  per  year  for  increased  and  improved  street  lighting. 
This  program  was  also  funded  by  LEAA. 

I  have  made  the  statement  publicly  many  times  that  without  the  support  of 
LEAA  funds  this  city  would  be  fifteen  years  behind  the  times  in  operational 
equipment  and  educational  programs.  Even  though  LEAA  has,  in  my  opinion, 
done  a  very  outstanding  job,  I  would  like  to  see  another  Chief's  meeting  held 
where  we  could  discuss  regionalization  in  broader  terms  and  where  we  might 
discuss  additional  funding  on  programs  where  it  would  necessitate  utilization  of 
manpower  such  as  our  Strike  Force. 

As  you  know,  there  is  a  feeling  among  many,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  that  city 
problems  must  be  resolved  at  the  city  level.  Therefore,  police  administrators 
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have  tried  to  develop  their  budget  upon  the  enforcement  of  municipal  and  state 
statutes ;  — but,  because  of  the  division  in  our  country  over  foreign  and  national 
policies,  these  problems  are  now  being  felt  at  the  local  level,  i.e.,  on  Memorial 
Day  the  veterans,  with  General  Lewis  Walt  as  speaker,  held  services  at  a  local 
cemetery  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  additional  police  manpower  on  overtime 
to  see  that  -this  service  was  carried  out  peacefully.  An  anti-war  group  had  also 
formed  wanting  to  execute  their  constitutional  irights,  therefore,  extra  men  on 
duty  calls  for  money  from  the  budget.  When  this  happens  five  or  six  times  a 
year,  on  a  department  this  size,  we  easily  can  spend  $15,000. 

You  have  asked  that  this  be  brief,  so  I  will  make  one  brief  comment — I  feel 
that  the  LEAA  in  the  State  of  Kansas  has  done  a  very  outstanding  job.  We  will 
have  some  minor  problems;  and  we  will  have  some  criticism  of  some  grants, 
particularly  when  we  see  so  much  money  going  into  the  state  to  operate  state 
programs,  and  whose  resources  are  much  greater  than  local  political  sub-divisions. 

But,  I  am  sure  that  if  we  all  work  together  we  can  turn  the  crime  picture 
around  and  we  are  very  happy  about  our  statistics  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1972,  which  I  am  forwarding  to  you.  They  reflect  that  Part  I  crimes  are  down 
—12% ;  armed  robberies  are  down ;  burglaries  are  down ;  larceny  over  $50  is 
down ;  auto  theft  is  down.  While  rapes  and  assaults  are  up,  we  hope  to  have  the 
TAG  develop  a  brochure  on  how  women  can  protect  themselves  against  rape. 

One  last  comment — I  understand  that  the  Kansas  Legislators  have  stated  that 
no  Municipal  Police  Chief  will  be  on  the  GCCA  committee.  I  feel  this  is  a  mis- 
take. I  would  rather  see  more  local  police  representation  and  fewer  state  oflicials. 

Here  in  Kansas,  we  have  the  Director  of  KBI,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Highway  Patrol,  the  Director  of  Penal  Institution,  and  the  Director 
of  Administration  on  the  committee. 

I  question  Regionalization  being  forthcoming  without  representation  from  local 
law  enforcement  oflScials. 
Sincerely, 

Dana  L.  Hummeb, 

Chief  of  Police 


TlTUSVTLLE,   Fla., 

May  22,  1972. 
Mr.  George  M.  Mubpht, 

Regional  Administrator,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  L.E.A.A., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Deab  Mb.  Murphy  :  On  behalf  of  the  City  of  (Titusville,  I  wish  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  for  the  assistance  furnished  by  your  agency  in  paying  for  the 
college  educations  of  our  police  oflScers.  Our  records  indicate  that,  as  of  June,  1972, 
L.E.A.A.  assistance  will  have  enabled  six  oflScers  to  secure  Associates  of  Science 
degrees  and  one  oflBcer  has  secured  a  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  degree. 

Only  through  upgrading  the  academic  and  overall  intellectual  abilities  of  police 
officers  can  we  meet  our  community  needs  and  secure  adequate  compensation  for 
police  officers.  L.E.A.A.  academic  assistance  has  been  one  of  those  unique  in- 
stances where  federal  dollars  have  been  provided  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  place.  For  this  we  are  most  grateful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  S.  Atbes, 
City  Manager. 

County  of  San  Joaquin, 
Stockton,  Calif.,  March  2,  1972. 
Mr.  Jekris  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  on  Monday  to  discuss  those 
problems  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  most  acute  that  are  facing  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  United  States,  especially  the  local  policing  jurisdictions. 

Because  of  the  willingness  of  you,  your  associates  and  your  agency,  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  to  assist  us,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
impact  of  change  for  the  better,  of  law  enforcement  throughout  the  United  States. 
1  witnessed  this  first  hand  during  my  recent  tenure  and  travels  as  President  of  the 
National  Sheriff's  Association,  and  noted  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
affect  upward  on  the  quality  in  that  loosely  organized,  coordinated,  although 
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informal,  network  of  exchange  of  services  by  local  jurisdictions  that  extends 
throughout  the  entire  fifty  States. 

At  a  time  when  change  is  so  rapid  and  the  need  so  great,  you  have  met  the 
challenge  by  the  resourcefulness  of  your  administration,  directing  and  managing 
the  act  and  its  allocations. 

Through  you,  the  government's  assistance  in  this  area,  has  really  kept  us  full 
competitors  in  an  arena  that  formerly  was  fraught  with  ill  equipped  gladiators 
against  full  time  criminal  competitors. 

Forgive  me  for  taking  this  time,  but  I  felt  compelled  to  relate  the  above 
from  a  distance,  and  especially  now  at  a  time  when  we  have  no  applications 
pending,  or  any  other  such  requests,  so  that  you  could  not  consider  this  flattery, 
which  however  it  is  in  its  sincerest  form  of  grateful  recognition. 
Cordially, 

Michael  N.  Canlis, 

Sheriff -Coroner. 

Office  of  the  Mayob, 
San  Francisco,  July  27, 1972. 
Mr.  Clarence  Costeb, 

Associate     Adiministrator,     Law     Enforcement     Assistance     Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Costeb  :  On  Tuesday  of  this  week  Mayor  Alioto  appeared  with  15  of 
his  fellow  mayors  from  around  the  country  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  urge  prompt  action  on  the  general  revenue  sharing  legislation. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  eligible  categories  for  general  revenue  sharing  fundh 
in  the  bill  which  has  already  passed  the  House  is  public  safety.  I  thought  you 
would  be  pleased  with  the  references  found  on  page  three  of  the  Mayor's  state- 
ment, in  which  he  indicates  that  San  Francisco  has  been  significantly  helped  by 
programs  funded  through  the  LEAA.  As  the  Mayor  indicates,  we  are  hopeful  of 
continuing  our  successes  with  LEAA  funds,  and  in  addition,  supplementing  these 
programs  through  the  general  revenue  sharing  funds. 

Please  be  assured  of  the  continued  support  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  for 
your  programs. 
Sincerely, 

ROBEBT   E.    JOSTEN, 

Washington  Representative. 
Statement  of  Mayob  Joseph  L.  Alioto,  City  of  San  Fbancisco 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  this  group  of  distinguished 
mayors  speaking  in  support  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

The  fiscal  crisis  facing  America's  cities  grows  in  magnitude  with  each  passing 
day.  Vital  programs  in  transportation,  public  safety,  and  environmental  protec- 
tion— the  very  areas  covered  by  this  bill — are  straining  under  the  burden  of 
rising  costs,  greater  public  demands,  and  shrinking  tax  dollars.  Many  will  have 
to  be  curtailed  unless  relief,  such  as  general  revenue  sharing,  is  enacted  quickly. 
I  want  to  give  you  some  specific  examples  from  my  City. 

In  San  Francisco,  reserve  funds  are  being  diverted  to  maintain  existing  levels 
of  essential  functions  such  as  our  municipal  railway.  These  services  are  destined 
for  drastic  cutbacks  unless  revenue  sharing  can  be  moved  forward  promptly. 

During  the  past  four  years,  reserve  funds  from  our  municipal  water  and  power 
revenues  have  been  reassigned  to  public  transportation  to  permit  an  adequate 
level  of  service  to  continue  in  the  City.  Under  normal  circumstances,  these  re- 
serve funds  would  be  maintained  for  future  capital  improvements  in  the  City's 
long  range  power  and  water  programs.  This  also  means  that  less  revenue  will  be 
available  to  finance  maintenance  and  repair  work,  in  turn  causing  replacement 
and  reconstruction  costs  to  increase  and  eventually  forcing  a  greater  reliance 
on  bond  issue  financing. 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  is  reaching  a  limit,  like  many  other  cities,  beyond 
which  depleted  reserves  cannot  offset  rising  costs  of  providing  minimum  levels 
of  vital  municipal  services.  Our  local  property  tax  rate  is  $12.73  per  $100  as- 
sessed valuation.  We  are  determined  to  hold  at  that  figure  in  recognition  that 
the  property  owner  is  at  the  breaking  point.  We  cannot  hold  the  line  and  still 
provide  the  full  services  demanded  by  the  public  without  revenue  sharing  or 
meaningful  tax  relief  by  our  State  Legislature. 
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The  funds  flowing  to  local  communities  as  part  of  the  measure  which  has 
passed  the  House  and  is  now  before  this  Committee  will  alleviate  only  a  part 
of  the  general  crisis  we  face.  For  example,  San  Francisco's  Municipal  Railway 
has  major  additional  needs  in  both  capital  improvements  and  operations  over 
the  next  five  years,  all  vitally  important  to  maintain  existing  levels  of  service. 

Next  year,  for  example,  the  total  added  need  over  and  above  current  funding 
is  $17.4  million.  Under  the  present  general  revenue  sharing  formula,  the  San 
Francisco  allocation  of  funds  would  be  $14  million  annually.  Obviously,  this 
entire  amount  could  be  devoted  just  to  meeting  our  mass  transportation  needs. 

But  we  have  tremendous  needs  in  many  other  areas  as  well,  most  notably 
pollution  abatement  and  public  safety.  San  Francisco  is  committed  to  an  imme- 
diate program  of  dry  weather  sewage  abatement  costing  $200  million  over  the 
next  five  years.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  wet  weather  abatement  program,  at 
an  estimated  cost  ranging  from  $300  to  $800  million,  depending  on  state  clean 
water  requirements. 

San  Francisco  has  made  significant  strides  in  crime  prevention  in  the  past 
four  years.  Part  of  the  credit  goes  to  the  implementation  of  innovative  programs 
funded  through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  of  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department.  We  want  to  continue  this  trend  of  reducing  the  crime  rate 
with  additional  programs  in  communications,  emergency  operations  and  minor- 
ity recruitment,  but  they  can  only  be  funded  with  outside  assistance. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  touch  on  an  aspect  of  this  bill  that  is  particularly 
important  to  the  San  Francisco  area. 

A  certain  amount  of  the  total  funds  for  general  revenue  sharing — $1.8  billion — 
will  go  directly  to  the  states.  Unlike  local  communities,  the  states  have  no 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  funds. 

I  believe  there  is  an  important  functional  level  to  which  some  of  these  state 
funds  should  be  diverted.  That  is  to  the  increasing  role  of  regional  agencies 
usually  established  by  state  edict.  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  there  are 
twelve  such  agencies,  two  of  which  take  about  6%  of  the  annual  San  Francisco 
tax  dollar.  The  state  should  pay  more  for  the  support  of  these  regional  agencies, 
and  I  recommend  that  Federal  guidelines  be  established  to  direct  a  portion  of 
the  state  general  revenue  sharing  grants  to  assist  regional  governments  and 
agencies. 

In  conclusion,  I  fully  support  the  general  revenue  sharing  legislation.  It  is  a 
vital  supplement  to  our  efforts  to  maintain  existing  levels  of  essential  public 
services. 


City  of  San  Antonio, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  August  4,  1972. 

Mr.  jERRis  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard:  I  have  consulted  with  Chief  E.  E.  Peters  and  Associate 
City  Manager  Geo.  W.  Bichsel  and  they  have  advised  me  that  the  various  grants 
of  L.E.A.A.  funds  that  the  City  of  San  Antonio  ha*s  received  during  the  past 
three  years  have  contributed  markedly  to  retarding  the  growth  of  the  crime  rate 
in  San  Antonio. 
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I  have  enclosed  brief  summaries  of  some  of  the  outstanding  programs  that  we 
have  benefitted  from. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Gatti,  Mayor. 
Grant  Title  :  Regional  Crime  Laboratory. 
Grant  Period  :  December  1, 1971  thru  November  30, 1972. 
Grant  Award :  $160,091.00. 
Grantee  Contribution :  $64,485.00. 
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These  funds  will  enable  the  existing  resources  of  the  SAPD  Crime  Lab  and  the 
Bexar  County  Medical  Examiner's  service  and  pathology  lab  to  be  combined,  en- 
larged and  improved  sufficiently  to  provide  crime  lab  service  to  the  nine  counties 
contiguous  to  Bexar  County.  The  crime  lab  service  is  to  be  patterned  after  that 
provided  by  the  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety  Lab  which  offers  chemical 
analysis,  polygraph  examinations,  firearms  examinations,  document  examinations 
and  latent  print  processing. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  has  a  tremendous  case  load,  and  our  Regional 
Crime  Lab  will  help  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the  DPS  Lab  and  to  expedite  the 
processing  of  evidence  and  thereby  getting  cases  to  trial  more  quickly. 

Grant  Title  :  Training  and  Education  Innovations. 
Grant  Period  :  August  15, 1971  thru  December  14, 1972. 
Grant  Award :  $60,670.00. 
Grantee  Contribution :  $30,000.00. 

Audio-Visual  Aid  Training  Equipment  has  been  purchased  under  this  grant 
award  and  is  used  extensively  in  the  training  of  Police  Cadets,  In-Service  Train- 
ing and  Instructor  Training  Courses. 

Professors  from  San  Antonio  College  are  conducting  classes  in  Introductory 
Sociology  and  History  and  Philosophy  of  Policing.  (Each  course  is  rated  at  three 
hours  of  college  credit. ) 

All  officers  are  being  provided  with  lACP  Training  Keys  as  part  of  an  In- 
Service  Training  Program. 

Grant  Title  :  Crime  Task  Force. 

Grant  Period  :  January  15,  1972  thru  January  14, 1973. 

Grant  Award:  $84,966.00. 

Grantee  Contribution :  $52,659.00. 

The  Crime  Task  Force  is  in  its  second  year  of  operation.  Composed  of  twenty- 
seven  patrolmen  and  three  sergeants,  the  purpose  of  the  Task  Force  is  to  provide 
a  means  of  saturating  any  given  current  problem  area  with  the  necessary  police 
strength  to  expedite  the  solution.  The  manpower  situation  was  critical  at  the  time 
the  program  was  instituted  ;  therefore,  the  grant  award  was  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
men  working  on  an  overtime  basis  until  such  time  as  the  department's  personnel 
strength  reached  the  point  where  thirty  men  could  be  assigned  to  the  Task  Force 
as  a  full  time  assignment.  This  goal  was  accomplished  on  July  15,  1972. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1972  the  Task  Force  has  concentrated  on  the 
crimes  of  burglary,  robbery  and  theft  and  has  made  314  felony  arrests  and  278 
misdemeanor  arrests. 

Grant  Title :  Police  Community  Relations  Units  and  Police  Agencies. 
Grant  Period  :  September  1, 1971  thru  August  31,  1972. 
Grant  Award :  $63,038.00. 
Grantee  Contribution  :  $21,012.00  (Model  Cities  Match). 

The  project  involves  the  utilization  of  six  civilian  community  service  officers, 
three  patrolmen  and  one  police  sergeant  who  provide  immediate  response  to 
incidents  and  needs  that  occur  within  six  Model  Neighborhood  Areas  and 
thereby  enhance  the  police-citizen  relationship  thus  helping  to  reduce  crime. 
Indigenous  civilians,  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  area  to  which 
they  are  assigned,  are  employed  and  provided  with  police  support.  They  are 
readily  able  to  identify  and  alleviate  many  problems,  offer  advice  and  make 
referrals  to  social  service  agencies  as  the  need  may  be. 

This  project  is  often  referred  to  as  the  decentralization  program. 

Grant  Title  :  City-County  Police  Helicopter  Patrol. 
Grant  Period  :  January  1, 1971  thru  June  30, 1972. 
Grant  Award  :  $34,358.00  by  LEAA  ;  $34,358.00  by  NHSB. 
Grantee  Contribution :  $40,726.00. 

This  project  established  a  helicopter  patrol  as  a  support  unit  for  all  mobile 
ground  police  units  in  the  City  of  San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County,  and,  when 
requested,  support  for  sheriff's  mobile  ground  units  in  contiguous  counties. 

It  provides  surveillance  of  rooftops,  brush,  river  bottoms  and  other  inacces- 
sible areas  at  night,  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  searchlight,  as  well  as  during 
the  day.  Pursuit  of  stolen  and  wanted  vehicles,  suspects  fleeing  on  foot,  spot- 
ting traffic  congestion,  aerial  photography,  location  of  mobs  and  fires,  and  more 
adequate  direction  of  ground  officers  are  benefits  derived  from  having  a  heli- 
copter patrol. 


Bexar  County  shares  the  grantee's  contribution  and  has  use  of  the  helicopter 
50%  of  the  time. 

This  project  is  funded  by  LEAA  and  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau, 
a  Division  of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Grant  Title:  Citizens  Intelligence  (Crime  Stop). 
Grant  Period  :  January  15, 1972  thru  January  14, 1973. 
Grant  Award:  $26,644.00. 
Grantee  Contribution :  $8,978.00. 

The  Crime  Stop  Project  is  in  its  second  year  of  operation.  The  purpose  of 
this  project  is  to  enlist  the  aid  of  citizens,  in  fighting  crime,  by  encouraging 
them  to  telephone  the  police  when  they  observe  suspicious  acts  or  have  infor- 
mation that  may  help  the  police  solve  a  crime. 

The  news  media,  civic  organizations  and  large  retail  stores  have  been  very 
cooperative  in  helping  to  keep  the  public's  attention  focused  on  Crime  Stop. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1972  Crime  Stop  received  16,993  telephone 
calls,  and  447  apprehensions  were  made  as  a  result  of  these  calls. 


BOABD  ON  Police  Standabds  and  Training, 

Salem,  Or  eg.,  March  29, 1972. 
Jebbis  Leonabd, 

Director,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Leonard  :  It  is  diflScult  nowadays  to  find  time  in  the  work  day  to 
just  stop  and  say  "thanks."  On  behalf  of  the  Oregon  Board  on  Police  Standards 
and  Training  we  do  want  to  thank  LEAA  and  its  staff  for  the  many  contributions 
they  have  made  to  our  agency  and  all  law  enforcement  in  Oregon.  It  was  through 
an  LEAA  grant  that  our  agency  received  the  "boost"  that  has  made  it  the  suc- 
cess that  it  is  today.  We  hope  that  you  can  continue  to  assist,  particularly  those 
states  that  do  not  have  police  standards  commissions  as  yet. 

We  found  your  Omaha  meeting  beneficial  and  worthwhile;  Carl  Hamm  and 
Marty  Gardner  are  to  be  comended  for  their  efforts  in  making  this  meeting  a 
success.  Please  express  our  thanks  to  them  and  to  their  staff. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Bettiol, 
Executive  Director. 


City  of  Saint  Paxil,  Minn., 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 

March  1, 1972. 
Mr.  jEKBis  Leonard, 

Administrator,   Law  Enforcement   Assistance   Administration,   Department   of 
Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  Saint  Paul  is  pleased  with  the  results  of  programs  which 
were  initiated  through  funding  provided  by  the  Omnibus  Safe  Streets  Act. 
Good  progress  has  been  made  despite  some  intra-state  problems,  which  while 
possibly  transitory  in  nature,  continue  to  hinder  us  in  1972.  Obviously,  we  are 
pleased  with  the  considerations  given  these  programs  by  your  staff  and  are 
particularly  impressed  with  the  capability,  courtesy  and  concern  shown  by  your 
staff  at  the  seat  of  government. 

Saint  Paul  to  date  has  had  nine  programs  approved  by  your  oflSce.  All  have 
played  a  part  in  responding  to  the  legislative  intent  of  the  Omnibus  Safe  Streets 
Act.  Two  in  particular,  truly  demonstrate  what  benefits  may  accrue  to  a  com- 
munity working  in  concert  with  a  good  federal  program.  Project  HELP,  de- 
signed for  policing  in  housing  projects  and  adjacent  impacted  areas,  has  clearly 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  returning  the  policeman  to  the  community.  The 
broad  based  support  for  the  program  is  finally  foimd  in  the  fact  that,  as  of 
Jime  of  1972,  the  program  as  originally  designed  will  be  funded  100  percent  at 
the  local  level — truly  a  response  to  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

The  take-home  cars  is  a  program  which  was  filled  with  implementation  frus- 
trations, but  which  nonetheless  was  launched  as  a  result  of  your  continued  sup- 
port during  trying  times.  After  some  nine  months  of  activity,  we  are  able  to 
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aemonstrate  the  impact  of  high  visibility  on  the  rate  of  crime  in  a  local  com- 
munity. Again,  because  of  the  measurable  benefits  of  the  program,  we  are  adding 
additional  take-home  cars  from  local  funds. 

The  LEAA  program,  and  you  as  its  director,  should  be  justly  proud  of  its 
record  which  is  unexcelled  in  its  cooi)eration  with  local  government.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  your  program  continues  and  that  its  funding  requests  are 
looked  at  favorably  by  the  national  legislature. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chaeles  p.  McCabty,  Mayor. 


Police  Depabtment, 
Rockford,  III,  June  19,  1972. 
Mr.  Jebbis  Leonabd, 

Administrator,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Me.  Leonaed  :  Your  letter  of  June  8,  1972  to  Mayor  Benjamin  T. 
Schleicher  has  been  referred  to  this  office.  The  City  of  Rockford  has  been  fortu- 
nate to  experience  a  reduction  in  major  crime  during  the  year  of  1971.  The 
City  of  Rockford  and  other  agencies  within  the  city  have  received  grants  from 
the  Illinois  Law  Enforcement  Commission  that  have  been  of  assistance  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  department  and  have,  I  feel,  contributed  some- 
what to  the  decrease  of  crime. 

The  Rockford  Police  Department  did  receive  a  grant  for  additional  vehicles 
that  enabled  us  to  put  more  officers  on  the  streets  at  the  peak  hours  involving 
both  criminal  and  traffic  activities.  The  Northern  Illinois  Council  on  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Dependence  received  a  grant  regarding  the  Detoxification  Program  for 
alcoholics  which  has  been  of  assistance  to  this  department.  The  same  agency 
received  a  grant  for  a  Methadone  Program  for  the  treatment  of  heroin  addicts. 
These  programs  along  with  the  additional  manpower  that  the  City  of  Rock- 
ford has  seen  fit  to  add  the  past  several  years  have  played,  I  feel,  a  significant 
role  in  the  reduction  of  crime. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Delbekt  E.  Peteeson, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Peovidence  Police  Department, 

Providence,  R.I.,  July  22,  1971. 
Mr.  James  I.  Devine, 

Acting  Assistant  Administrator,  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Assistance,  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Sib  :  I  have  read  the  national  press  accounts  of  criticisms  of  the  orga- 
nization and  use  of  state  planning  agencies  (such  as  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  Crime,  Delinquency  and  Crimial  Administration  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island) 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  for  purposes  of  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  local  law  enforcement  and  the  disbursement  of  funds  for  local 
planning  and  action  programs  accruing  from  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

The  fact  that  objection  to  the  concept  of  central  planning  at  the  state  level 
for  more  effective  local  law  enforcement  action  has  come  from  some  public  offi- 
cials in  other  states  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  me.  It  is  apparent  that  these 
critics  have  failed  to  recognize  a  fundamental  goal  described  in  the  Act  which  is 
to  "encourage  States  and  units  of  general  local  government  to  prepare  and  adopt 
comprehensive  plans  based  upon  their  evaluation  of  State  and  local  problems  of 
law  enforcement." 

In  my  professional  capacities  as  a  police  commander,  formerly  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Crime,  and  now  as  the  chief  of  this  de- 
partment and  Chairman  of  the  Governor's  Crime  Committee,  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  all  federal  funds  awarded  to  the  City  of  Provi- 
dence for  fighting  crime  since  the  advent  of  federal  asistance  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment, beginning  with  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965. 

This  experience  has  convinced  me  that  combatting  crime  today  demands  plan- 
ning of  a  scope  that  encompasses  the  entire  law  enforcement  system,  and  that 
it  must  transcend  jurisdictional  and  individual  agency  responsibilities  if  we  are 
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to  avoid  duplication,  overlapping,  gaps  and  inconsistency  and  assure  the  inclu- 
sion of  peripheral  activities  that  are  closely  related  or  associated  with  law  en- 
forcement. Only  by  such  planning  can  the  entire  criminal  justice  system  achieve 
frameworks  for  action  and  improved  capacities  for  coordinated  efforts. 

I  am  sure  comprehensive  planning  with  close  collaboration  between  state  and 
local  planning  agencies  is  vital  in  every  state  or  region  in  the  nation  and  that 
it  can  work  with  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  demonstrated  in  Rhode  Island. 
Such  planning  is  virtually  a  necessity  in  this  state  where  the  court  and  correc- 
tional systems  and  other  agencies  involved  in  criminal  justice  are  all  state- 
operated.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  way  for  a  local  community  accepting 
federal  assistance  to  meet  the  responsibilities  it  then  has  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

Any  alternative  to  the  concept  of  the  state  agency  planning  system  such  as  direct 
worldngs  with  your  office  in  Washington  for  purposes  of  planning  or  the  aw^ard- 
ing  of  subgrants  would  ultimately  prove  unsatisfactory,  in  my  opinion.  I  believe 
all  of  the  planners  in  agencies  making  up  the  criminal  justice  system  in  Rhode 
Island  share  my  opinion  that  the  present  arrangement  is  superior  to  any  alter- 
native method  proposed  thus  far  by  your  critics.  This  department  and  the  local 
crime  committee  have  been  afforded  constant  assistance  and  cooperation  by  the 
local  state  planning  agency  which  operates  under  the  fine  directorship  of 
Mr.  John  J.  Kilduff  and  his  staff  of  professional  planners  whose  expertise  in  the 
law  enforcement  planning  field  is  well-known.  Their  work  is  invaluable  to  the 
local  committee  and  others  in  Rhode  Island  in  developing  our  action  programs 
that  come  together  with  their  own  supportive  and  coordinative  plans  which 
finally  emerge  as  the  realistic,  practical  and  meaningful  state  comprehensive 
plan  needed  to  successfully  combat  crime  in  every  community  in  the  state. 

The  current  state  planning  system  operated  under  the  administration  of  your 
Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  has  my  enthusiastic  endorsement  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  great  appreciation  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  this  department,  the  members  of  the  local  and  state  crime  committees,  and 
indeed  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  Providence  and  State  of  Rhode  Island 
for  the  assistance  we  are  receiving  from  your  administration  through  our  state 
planning  agency. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter   A.   McQueeney, 

Colonel,  Chief  of  Police. 


CiTT  OF   Oakland, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  June  22,  197S. 
Mr.   Jerbis   Leonard, 

Administrator,   U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  During  my  brief  visit  to  Washington  last  week,  I  decided 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  personally  respond  to  your  letter  of  June  8  asking 
for  my  comments  and  views  concerning  the  impact  of  LEAA  support  to  local 
units  of  government.  Because  my  visit  was  on  such  short  notice,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  willingness  of  your  colleague  to  meet  with  me  and  his  courtesy 
in  listening  to  my  comments. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  City  has  been  interested  in  using  the  911  Emer- 
gency Telephone  Service.  Realizing  that  there  has  been  equipment  and  other 
technical  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome,  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
funds  from  LEAA  might  be  used  to  implement  such  a  program  on  at  least  an 
experimental  basis  in  the  City  of  Oakland.  I  was  therefore  very  pleasantly 
surprised  to  learn  that  Oakland  has  been  chosen  as  a  location  for  such  a  pilot 
study. 

We  here  in  the  City  of  Oakland  are  most  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  use 
this  much  needed  emergency  service.  I  assure  you  that  we  will  do  everything  we 
can  to  cooperate  and  assist  in  the  implementation  of  this  important  new  service. 

The  work  that  LEAA  is  doing  for  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  I  am  sure  the  other 
cities  throughout  the  nation,  is  indeed  important  and  helpful,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  this  kind  of  effort  can  continue  for  everyone's  benefit. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Reading,  Mayor. 
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City  of  Newport  News, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  July  H,  1972. 
Mr.  Jebbis  Leonard, 

Administrator,    U.S.    Department    of   Justice,    Law    Enforcement    Assistance 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Leonard  :  Your  letter  of  June  8,  1972  addressed  to  Mayor  Homsby 
has  been  referred  to  me. 

The  receipt  of  LEA  funds  and  the  subsequent  purchase  of  equipment  has  helped 
reduce  crime  in  Newport  News  considerably.  We  have  been  involved  in  Federal 
Funding  since  February,  1969  in  several  categories  such  as :  Communications, 
Training,  Drug  Abuse,  Community/Police  Relations  and  improvement  of  Detec- 
tion and  Apprehension  of  Criminals. 

Equipment  purchased  includes :  Color  photo  lab  equipment,  dictating  equipment, 
surveillance  equipment,  polygraph,  identikit,  mobile  crime  lab ;  closed  circuit 
TV  equipment  (instant  replay  tapes)  and  money  for  drug  buys  and  information. 
New  equipment  has  aided  our  efforts  in  crime  detection  and  apprehension  of 
the  law  violator.  I  feel  that  the  most  important  factor  contributing  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  crime  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  direct  result  of  our  efforts  in  the 
field  of  narcotics  investigations.  The  utilization  of  federal  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  evidence  against  drug  pushers  has  been  extremely  effective.  As  you  know, 
addicts  will  commit  any  type  of  crime  that  will  help  support  their  habit. 

I  highly  commend  the  LEA  program  and  recommend  its  continuation  and 
expansion  to  insure  that  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  law  violators  will 
continue. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  E.  Lawson,  Jr., 

City  Manager. 

City  of  Mobile, 
Mobile,  Ala.,  June  H,  1972. 
Mr.  Jebris  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adxministration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  8,  1972,  we  offer  the 
following : 

During  the  calendar  year  1971,  our  major  crime  index  crimes  did  fall  3.6% 
below  the  calendar  year  1970.  It  was  not  large,  but  was  significant  since  the  trend 
nationwide  was  generally  in  the  opposite  direction. 

We  can  attribute  the  decrease  in  part  to  local  efforts  and,  in  part,  to  L.E.A.A. 
support. 

Through  L.E.A.A.  support,  we  obtained  equipment  that  we  probably  would 
have  never  obtained  otherwise.  The  riot  control  equipment  enabled  us  to  better 
train  our  men  in  its  use  and  even  though  we  did  not  have  to  use  this  equipment 
to  inflict  physical  injuries  or  casualties  upon  those  engaged  in  civil  disturbances, 
the  fact  that  our  men  were  on  the  scene  with  the  equipment  had  a  psychological 
effect  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the 
participants,  thereby  minimizing  our  need  to  use  force  and  the  desire  to  commit 
serious  crimes  on  the  part  of  the  participants. 

Better  equipment  also  enabled  our  one-man  units  to  do  a  better  preventative 
patrol  job,  which  in  turn  kept  down  the  number  of  burglaries  and  robberies. 

We  have  planned  for  this  calendar  year  of  1972,  an  ambitious  program  designed 
to  increase  our  efficiency  throughout  the  department.  Our  overall  program  depends 
a  great  deal  on  assistance  from  the  L.E.A.A. ;  and  our  allotment  through  the 
Alabama  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$500,000.  We  are  confident  that  this  help  will  enable  us  to  further  effectively 
fight  crime  in  the  City  of  Mobile. 

Some  30  of  our  officers  have  been  enrolled  in  the  University  of  South  Alabama, 
majoring  in  Criminal  Justice  Administration  being  supported  by  L.E.A.A.  funds ; 
and  this  is  making  our  men  more  professional  and  enabling  them  to  do  a  better 
crime-fighting  job.  We  are  also  planning  other  training  and  educational  programs 
utilizing  L.E.A.A.  funds. 

In  our  major  crime  index,  crime  has  decreased  11.1%  during  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year ;  and,  with  the  continued  support  of  L.E.A.A.,  we  hope  this 
trend  will  continue. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Robert  B.  Doyle,  Jr., 
Public  Safety  Commissioner. 
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Office  of  the  Sheriff, 

County  of  Missoula, 
Missoula,  Mont.,  November  24,  1972. 
Edwin  R.  Lapedis, 
Regional  Administrator,  LEAA, 
Federal  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Mr.  Lapedis  :  Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  November  17,  1972. 
A  large  part  of  any  success  of  the  Region  1  Anti-Drug  team  can  be  attributed 
to  the  assistance  and  guidance  furnished  by  Professor  Larry  M.  Elison,  Chair- 
man of  the  Montana  Board  of  Crime  Control  and  the  Montana  Director,  Brin- 
ton  Markle. 

On  behalf  of  the  Missoula  County  Sheriff's  Department  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  Montana  Region  1,  I  wish  to  sincerely  thank  you  and  other 
LEAA  personnel  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  up  grading  law  enforcement 
in  Western  Montana. 

Without  LEAA  funds  for  training,  essential  equipment,  and  to  cover  costs 
of  per  diem  and  mileage  of  officers  of  the  Anti-Drug  team,  our  ability  to  con- 
duct complicated  dangerous  drug  investigations  would  have  been  severely 
handicapped. 

Sincerely, 

John  C.  Moe,  Sheriff. 

City  of  Memphis, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  16,  1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
U.S.  Congressman,  House  of  Representatives, 
Longworth  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stanton  :  Your  letters  of  December  3,  1971,  and  March  2,  1972,  per- 
taining to  crime  control  legislation  and  its  implementation  are  appreciated. 

In  response  to  your  letters,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  excellent  relations 
with   the  Tennessee   State  Law   Enforcement   Planning  Agency  and  with  the 
Atlanta  Regional  and  National  offices  of  the  LEAA  offices  as  well.  We  receive 
excellent  support  from  each  of  these  offices.  We  believe  we  have  been  given 
full  consideration  and  a  fair  share  of  the  LEAA  funds  available  to  the  state. 
Additionally,  we  have  not  been  so  bound  up  in  red  tape  as  to  delay  unneces- 
sarily funding  of  projects.  The  key  to  this  has  been  sound,  well-coordinated 
advance  planning  at  local  and  state  levels  supported  by  well-developed  projects. 
We  believe  we  have  such  planning  and  project  development  and  that  it  pays  off. 
The  key  point  in  all  of  this  is  the  funding  level..  I  urge  that  the  full  amount 
of  funds  requested  by  LEAA  be  authorized  and  appropriated. 
I  hope  these  remarks  are  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

William  M.  Fondren, 
Federal  Programs  Coordinator. 


City  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

March  1,  1972. 
Mr.  Clarence  M.  Coster, 

Associate   Administrator,    Law    Enforcement    Assistance   Administration,    U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C.: 
With  the  assistance  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA), 
law  enforcement  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  been  able  to  progress  to  a  level  of 
service  otherwise  unobtainable. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  because  of  the  fiscal  squeeze  experienced  in  large 
cities,  many  sorely  needed  law  enforcement  programs  never  see  the  light  of  day. 
In  spite  of  a  scarcity  of  municipal  funds  Los  Angeles,  with  the  assistance  of 
LEAA,  has  had  many  solid  and  innovative  police  programs  initiated. 

The  attached  list  of  grant  projects  is  evidence  of  LEAA's  responsiveness  to  our 
needs. 

E.  M.  Davis, 
Chief  of  Police. 
Discretionary  Funds 

Firearms  training  facility  grant. — Type  of  grant :  Discretionary.  Total  amount : 
$250,000.  Funds  are  being  used  to  develop  a  facility  to  train  police  officers  in  the 
use  of  firearms  under  stress  situations. 
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Restructuring  of  narcotics  enforcement  for  the  eradication  of  organized  traf- 
ficking grant.— Type  of  grant:  Discretionary.  Total  amount:  $750,000.  This 
project  is  designed  to  utilize  a  multi-phased  approach  to  the  problem  of  narcotic 
enforcement. 

Management  development  center  grant.— Type  of  grant :  Discretionary.  Total 
amount :  $50,000.  This  provided  consultant  services  for  the  design  and  implemen- 
tation of  in-house  management  training  programs. 

Executive  development  felloivships  grant.— Type  of  grant:  Discretionary. 
Total  amount :  $16,000.  This  enabled  one  lieutenant  and  one  sergeant  to  attend  the 
University  of  their  choice  in  order  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a  masters 
degree. 

Demonstration  and  evaluation  of  CCTV  capabilities  grant. — Type  of  grant  • 
Discretionary.  Total  amount :  $65,000.  This  enabled  the  Department  to  develop  a 
helicopter  CCTV  system  in  a  universal  package  to  eliminate  air-frame  modifica- 
tions. 

Police  task  force — National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Stand- 
ards and  Goals  grant. — Type  of  grant:  Discretionary.  Total  amount:  $285,000. 
The  Police  Task  Force  will  develop  national  goals,  standards,  and  priorities 
vFlthin  the  police  service  to  improve  the  police  branch  of  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

Total  discretionary  funds  awarded  to  date :  $1,416,000. 

Block  Funds 

Multimedia  instrtction  for  law  enforcement  (MILE)  grant. — Type  of  grant: 
block.  Total  amount :  $1,010,341.  This  has  enabled  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment to  utilize  the  latest  scientific  technology  in  developing  a  training  pro- 
gram based  upon  multimedia  individualized  instruction. 

Automated  field  interview  system  expansion  (AFI)  grant. — Type  of  grant: 
Block.  Total  amount :  $74,085.  This  expands  the  present  system  to  include  pedes- 
trian interview  information  and  to  significantly  reduce  search  time  by  "index- 
ing" the  file. 

Pattern  recognition  and  information  correlation  (PATRIC)  grant. — Type  of 
grant :  Block,  Total  amount :  Phase  I,  $633,698,  Phase  II,  $596,315.  These  are  the 
first  two  steps  leading  to  implementation  of  a  computerized  police  information 
processing  system  which  will  provide  tactical  information  correlation  retrieval 
in  support  of  crime  investigation  and  patrol  deployment  planning. 

Automated  icorthless  document  index  (AWDI)  grant. — Type  of  grant:  Block. 
Total  amount :  $313,977.  This  will  allow  LAPD  to  develop  a  computerized  system 
for  storage  and  retrieval  of  worthless  documents  and  related  information. 

Law  enforcement  manpower  resource  allocation  system  (LEMRA8)  grant. — 
Type  of  grant :  Block.  Total  amount :  $329,610.  This  will  result  in  a  computerized 
predictive  resources  allocation  system  in  which  optimal  deployment  of  police 
field  forces  is  determined. 

Training  system  study  grant. — ^Type  of  grant :  Block.  Total  amount :  Phase  I, 
$93,000,  Phase  II,  $77,000.  This  grant  enabled  our  Department  to  complete  a 
requirements  analysis  and,  considering  the  state-of-the-art  in  instructional  tech- 
nology, to  design  a  police  training  system  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Crime  specific — Team  policing  grant. — Type  of  grant :  Block.  Total  amount : 
$259,843.  This  program  will  experiment  with  the  concept  of  team  policing  to  re- 
duce the  crime  of  burglary. 

Airborne  television  grant. — Type  of  grant :  Block.  Total  amount :  $55,100.  This 
enabled  LAPD  to  develop  a  closed  circuit  television  system  to  be  mounted  on 
a  helicopter  for  visual  transmissions  during  unusual  occurrences. 

Master  plan  for  departmental  information  systems  grant.  Type  of  grant :  Plan- 
ning. Total  amount :  $28,350.  This  establishes  guidelines,  costs,  and  alternatives 
that  will  provide  the  focus  for  development  of  a  working  document  for  the  im- 
plementation of  all  computer-based  information  systems  within  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Total  block  funds  awarded  to  date :  $3,471,319. 

In  addition,  over  $4  million  have  already  been  earmarked  by  LEAA  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  in  1972. 
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City  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Mr.  Don  Hewitt,  ^^'"^'^  ^^'  ^^^^• 

^''^"cenTer^New"'?^^^^  ^''^''"'^'''   Broadcasting   System,   Broadcast 

The  April  9th  telecast  of  "60  Minutes"  regarding  the  misuse  of  federal  monies 
/r  ^"a^ax  .  ^.  disbursement  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  funds  was  of  interest  to  this  Department. 

During  the  introduction  of  the  aforementioned  program  several  items  of  police 
hardware  were  flashed  on  the  screen.  Among  these  was  a  206A  Bell  Jet  Ranger 
Helicopter  with  the  words  "Los  Angeles  Police  Department"  stenciled  on  the  side 
of  the  aircraft.  The  camera  then  focused  on  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department's 
Mobile  I  Tactical  Command  Post  Communication  Center.  At  this  time  the  infer- 
ence was  made  that  these  items  were  purchased  with  federal  funds  (LEAA)  and 
the  policing  agencies  that  had  acquired  these  items  were  not  proficient  in  their 
use. 

Neither  the  helicopter  nor  the  mobile  command  post  were  purchased  with 
LEAA  or  any  other  federal  funds.  This  equipment  was  purchased  with  City 
funds  to  fill  a  demonstrable  need.  Our  Department  is  constantly  striving  to  ad- 
vance, the  state-of-the-art  in  the  field  of  police  operations.  As  a  part  of  this  effort, 
we  have  received  tremendous  cooperation  from  LEAA.  With  the  aid  of  LEAA, 
law  enforcement  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  been  able  to  progress  to  a  level 
of  service  otherwise  unobtainable. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  because  of  the  fiscal  squeeze  experienced  in  large 
cities,  many  sorely  needed  law  enforcement  programs  never  see  the  light  of  day. 
In  spite  of  a  scarcity  of  municipal  funds,  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department, 
with  the  assistance  of  LEAA,  has  developed  new  and  dynamic  programs  that  are 
beneficial  to  the  improvement  of  law  enforcement  and  service  to  the  citizens. 

The  attached  list  of  grant  projects  is  evidence  of  LEAA's  responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

Attachment. 

Jack  G.  Collins, 
Assistant  Chief,  Acting  Chief  of  Police. 

Police  task  force — National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards 
and  Goals 
The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  has  taken  the  lead  in  im- 
proving the  overall  performance  of  the  Criminal  Justice  System.  A  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  was  organized, 
and  task  forces  were  instituted  to  aid  the  Commission  in  the  study  of  the  multi- 
faceted  Criminal  Justice  System.  In  Los  Angeles,  Chief  of  Police  E.  M.  Davis, 
heads  the  Police  Task  Force.  The  objective  of  the  Commission  is  to  upgrade  the 
standards  of  performance  of  the  justice  system  throughout  the  Nation. 

Firearms  training  facility 

Public  safety  requires  that  a  police  oflBcer  exercise  extreme  discretion  in  the 
use  of  firearms.  It  has  been  learned  that  an  ofl3cer  is  apt  to  use  poor  judgment  in 
stressful  field  situations.  The  Firearms  Training  Facility  being  developed  with 
funds  from  LEAA,  will  require  each  oflScer  to  repeatedly  perform  in  simulated 
field  situations.  The  experience  gained  on  the  training  field  will  prepare  the 
OflBcer  to  act  prudently  in  an  emergency. 

Restructuring    of    narcotics    enforcement    for    the    eradication    of    organized 
trafficking 

The  elements  of  organized  crime  have  reaped  vast  profits  with  relative  safety 
in  organized  narcotics  traflScking.  The  organized  criminal  is  insulated  from  the 
street  peddler  by  several  levels  of  intermediaries.  With  the  aid  of  LEAA,  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  is  restructuring  its  narcotics  enforcement 
machinery  to  attack  the  major  distributors,  and  dry  up  the  fiow  of  narcotics  at 
the  source. 

Automated  field  interview  system,  pattern  recognition  and  information  system, 
automated  worthless  document  index 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has  always  been  a  leader  in  applying  the 
latest  advances  in  scientific  investigation  techniques  and  information  manage- 
ment. Three  grant  projects.  Automated  Field  Interview  System  (AFI),  Pattern 
Recognition  and  Information  Correlation  (PATRIC),  and  Automated  Worthless 
Document  Index    (AWDI),  have  been  undertaken  with  LEAA  support.  These 
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projects  demonstrate  a  high  level  of  sophistication  in  crime  investigation,  and 
patrol  deployment  planning.  Computer  technology  has  been  utilized  with  a  high 
degree  of  proficiency  in  assisting  the  investigative  mission  of  the  Department. 
Crime  specifio-team  policing 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has  initiated  an  innovative  technique  for 
police  deployment  and  patrol.  With  assistance  from  LEAA,  the  Team  Policing 
project  is  being  tested  in  one  particular  geographic  patrol  division.  The  specific 
objective  is  to  substantially  reduce  burglaries  in  the  test  area. 

LiTTLK  Rock  Police  Department, 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  June  15,  1912. 
Jebris  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Laiv  Enforcetnent  Assistance  Administration,  U.S.  Departm.ent  of 
Justice,   Washington,   D.C. 
T>EAfi  Mr.  Leonard  :  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Mayor  to  submit  to  you  an 
assessment  on  the  ways  in  which  funds  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  may  have  aided  us  in  reducing  serious  crime  last  year. 

It  is  rather  diflBcult  to  adequately  express  how  we  feel  here  in  the  department 
about  the  assistance  that  we  received  from  your  agency.  We  now  have  programs 
on  board  that  certainly  would  not  have  been  possible  with  local  funding  only. 
I  feel  that  the  monies  used  to  expand  our  Training  program  have  certainly 
provided  the  citizens  of  this  community  a  much  better  trained  Police  Department 
to  serve  them,  and  having  well  trained  ofl5cers  certainly  helps  combat  the 
criminal. 

Additional  man  power  made  available  as  the  result  of  LEAA  funds  have  also 
been  of  great  benefit.  Being  able  to  establish  an  active  Police-Community  Rela- 
tions Section  within  the  department  has  been  an  asset  too,  I  feel  in  reducing  the 
crime  rate  of  last  year. 

We  have  been  able  to  combat  the  drug  and  narcotic  problem  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  funds  made  available  by  your  agency.  The  Drug  and  Narcotic  Section  was 
non-existent  in  this  department  as  such,  prior  to  our  receiving  the  funds  that  we 
did  for  this  program.  The  funds  we  received  to  set  up  an  Organized  Crime  Unit 
within  our  department  certainly  equipped  us  to  provide  critical  intelligence  infor- 
mation to  the  line  oflBcer  as  well  as  the  Staff  and  Administrative  personnel. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  crime  rate  might  be  for  the  current  year  compared  to 
last  year,  however  I  feel  that  the  programs  that  we  have  been  able  to  implement 
certainly  assisted  us  greatly  last  year,  and  I  feel,  contributed  directly  to  the 
reduction  of  serious  crime  in  this  city  during  1971.  We  are  still  receiving  benefits 
from  programs  during  this  current  year. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  worth  of  this  contribution  should  be  restricted  only  to 
those  cities  that  had  a  serious  crime  reduction.  I  sincerely  feel  that  those  depart- 
ments that  had  an  increase  in  the  crime  rate  certainly  received  great  benefits 
from  your  program,  and  had  it  not  been  for  these  funds,  who  is  to  say  that  the 
crime  rate  might  not  have  been  much  higher. 

I  also  feel  that  there  are  areas  such  as  training,  which  can  not  be  accurately 
evaluated  in  such  a  short  time.  Young  oflBcers  coming  into  our  department  will 
not  immediately  show  the  results  of  such  a  program,  however  over  the  long  haul, 
five  (5)  to  ten  (10)  years  from  now,  we  shall  still  be  reaping  the  benefits  from 
such  programs. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  you 
and  your  organization  for  a  job  well  done,  and  I  feel  that  by  working  together  as 
we  have  in  the  past,  we  will  make  our  communities  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
and  irecognizing  too,  that  the  crime  rate  could  fluctuate  from  year  to  year  as  we 
progress. 

Sincerely, 

Gale  F.  Weeks, 

Chief  of  Police. 


The  City  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.. 

June  U,  1912. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 

Administrator,  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  comment  on  the 
great  value  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  has  been  to  our 
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Little  Rock  Police  Department.  We  feel  we  have  one  of  the  finest  police  depart- 
ments in  the  country.  The  assistance  from  LEAA  has  made  a  difference  in  our 
city  being  able  to  build  a  police  department  that  is  able  to  cope  with  the  many 
crime  problems  of  today.  We  are  just  so  proud  of  our  police  department  here  in 
Little  Rock  and  we  know  without  your  assistance  we  certainly  could  not  have 
accomplished  so  much. 
Sincerely, 

Geoege  E.  Wimbebly,  Mayor. 


_  Office  of  the  Mayob, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Juty  21, 1912. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonabd, 

Director,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonabd:  This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  earlier  request  for  my 
assessment  on  the  ways  in  which  funds  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  have  aided  Kansas  City  in  its  anti-crime  efforts. 

First  of  all,  let  me  state  that  I  believe  the  assistance  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  in  helping  Kansas  City  mount  an  attack  on  crime  has 
been  extremely  valuable.  I  believe  that  our  reduction  in  serious  crime  can  be 
traced  in  part  to  the  funding  which  this  community  has  received  from  your 
agency.  Although  local  resources  enabled  us  recently  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
Police  Department  by  nearly  one-third,  it  was  Federal  resources  which  enabled  us 
to  pyramid  this  expansion  to  impact  the  crime  situation. 

I  would  like  to  cite  four  areas  where  assistance  from  your  administration  has 
been  particularly  critical.  First,  we  were  able  to  establish  a  Regional  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice,  a  much  needed  modern  training  facility  used  heavily  by  the 
Kansas  City  Police  Department.  Second,  we  were  able  to  develop  computer-based 
information  .systems  which  enable  us  to  more  fully  and  rapidly  utilize  police  and 
court  records.  Third,  our  police  helicopter  patrols  were  expanded  with  LEAA 
funds,  giving  us  a  vital  crime  deterrent  and  prevention  tool.  Finally,  we  have 
developed  a  criminalistics  laboratory,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Midwest,  which 
greatly  aided  in  solving  major  crimes. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  am  most  optimistic  about  a  continued  reduction  in 
major  crime  in  this  conmiunity.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  not  only  continua- 
tion of  effort  in  the  above  mentioned  areas  but  also  by  renewed  efforts  in  other 
segments  of  our  criminal  justice  system.  I  would  particularly  like  to  cite  needed 
improvements  in  our  correctional  programs,  drug  abuse  prevention  programs,  and 
youth  offender  programs.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  your  administration 
in  these  areas. 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  B.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  M.D.,  J.D. 

Mayor  of  Kansas  City. 


City  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 

June  21,  1912. 
Mr.   Jerris  Leonard, 

Administrator,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  We  feel  that  the  funds  awarded  the  Knoxville  Police  De- 
partment by  the  Law  Enforcement  Administration  did  assist  the  Knoxville  Police 
Department  in  reducing  crime. 

AVe  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  grant  for  increased  police  vehicles,  which  are 
utilized  in  additional  coverage,  was  definitely  an  asset,  also  our  radio  grant 
improved  our  communications  ability  considerably.  The  drug  enforcement  funds 
were  very  beneficial  in  obtaining  buys  and  information  concerning  the  local  drug 
problem. 

•  Basically,  the  funds  that  were  made  available  through  your  agency  enabled 
us  to  expand  our  enforcement  action  to  a  greater  degree  and  to  increase  our 
proficiency  in  other  areas. 
Very  truly  yours, 

DuANE  J.   Ausetts, 
Director  of  Public  Safety. 
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Chief  of  Police, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  3, 1192. 
Mr.   Jebris  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  Those  of  us  in  law  enforcement  who  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  federal  grants  do  not  on  the  occasion  of  receiving  these  grants,  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  the  great  help  we  obtain  through  this  additional 
money.  I  want  to  rectify  this  and  tell  you  very  frankly  that  if  we  had  not  had 
assistance  from  you  here  in  Kansas  City,  we  would  indeed  be  in  bad  straits. 

One  of  the  particularly  helpful  group  of  grants  has  been  that  for  our  Regional 
Center  which  includes  an  Academy  and  a  Laboratory.  Grants  totalling  $739,262 
were  given  us  for  the  Academy  from  1969  through  1972,  and  $463,712  for  the 
Regional  Laboratory.  The  Academy  has  been  particularly  successful  and  has 
enabled  us  on  our  Department,  for  example,  to  train  350  additional  oflBcers  in 
the  past  fourteen  months,  in  addition  to  approximately  fifty  oflScers  who  replaced 
those  we  lost  by  attrition.  The  Academy  has  proved  to  be  a  most  fine  facility  for 
training  of  all  police  in  the  Kansas  City  metropolitan  area,  even  including  some 
in  nearby  counties  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  One  of  the  more  helpful  accomplish- 
ments through  this  grant  has  been  the  development  of  an  atmosphere  for  learn- 
ing which  we  never  had  before.  This  institution  is  attractive  as  well  as  utilitarian 
and  is  widely  accepted  throughout  the  entire  area. 

The  Laboratory  is  also  a  very  fine  institution  and  although  it  has  not  been 
ofl5cially  opened,  it  has  been  staffed  by  most  competent  people  and  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  apparatus  which  should  render  us  capable  of  making  even  the 
most  sophisticated  examinations.  This  too  was  brought  into  being  only  through 
the  great  aid  of  the  L.E.A.A. 

Another  of  the  beneficiaries  of  LEAA  aid  has  been  the  development  of  our  com- 
puter complex  and  most  recently  the  planning  for  a  state-wide  computer  interface 
known  as  MULES.  We  have  been  trying  to  bring  our  computer  installation  to  the 
peak  of  performance,  a  procedure  which  has  been  greatly  accelerated  by  virtue  of 
federal  funds.  A  total  of  $906,390  has  been  given  us  in  this  area  for  this  purpose 
from  1970  to  the  present.  Beyond  question,  we  now  are  in  a  position  where  we 
can  truly  assist  law  enforcement  in  increasing  its  capabilities  and  can  further, 
through  the  institution  of  numerous  programs,  assist  other  departments  through- 
out the  land  by  making  available  to  them  the  programs  we  have  brought  into 
being. 

These  enterprises  have  been  assisted  during  this  period  to  the  total  of  $2,109,- 
364.  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  these  funds  have  helped  us  im- 
measurably in  achieving  our  goal  of  justice  for  all  and  professionalization  of 
our  oflScers.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  most  significant  as  a  means  whereby 
the  attack  on  crime  on  the  street  and  in  the  homes  can  be  most  successfully 
launched.  Already  we  have  made  great  inroads  into  this  problem  and  with  con- 
tinued operation  at  the  desired  level,  I  feel  confident  that  we  will  make  even 
further  inroads. 

We  are  again  most  appreciative  of  your  attention  to  our  problems,  and  look 
forward  to  a  continuation  of  a  fine  relationship. 
Sincerely, 

Clarence  M.  Kellby. 


City  of  Kansas  City,  Kans., 

Department  of  Police, 

June  15,  1972. 
Mr.  jEBBis  Leonard, 

Administrator,    U.S.    Department    of    Justice,    Law    Enforcement    Assistance 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  We  are  extremely  pleased  to  learn  that  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas was  one  of  fifty-three  (53)  major  cities  that  experienced  a  reduction  of  crime 
in  1971. 

This  reduction  in  crime  was  not  a  chance  event,  but  instead  accomplished 
by  the  means  of  progressive  police  leadership,  diligent  work  on  the  part  of  our 
oflScers  along  with  the  federal  and  state  assistance  through  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration. 
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The  role  of  state  and  federal  financial  assistance  has  been  most  helpful  by 
establishing  such  projects  as  : 

1.  A  police  cadet  program  which  enabled  the  department  to  recruit  minorities. 

2.  Extensive  in-service  training  to  better  prepare  the  officers. 

3.  Intelligence  affairs  to  help  combat  organized  crime  and  drug  abuse. 

4.  To  enter  the  world  of  data  systems  which  provide  extensive  and  rapid  infor- 
mation to  the  officers  in  the  field. 

All  of  these  programs  have  had  a  significant  impact  on  decreasing  crime. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  city  and  its  Police  Department  to  study  its  needs 
and  objectives  quite  carefully  and  only  when  they  have  been  established  have  we 
requested  funds.  This  policy  has  met  with  total  success  from  both  federal  and 
state  officials. 

With  the  continuation  of  our  presently  established  programs  and  the  addi- 
tional funded  projects  being  completed  by  1973,  I  feel  assured  that  this  city 
will  again  demonstrate  a  significant  decrease  in  crime. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RiCHAKD  F.  Walsh, 
Mayor,  Kansas  City,  Kama. 
By  John  J.  Donnelly, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Police  Depabtment, 
citt  of  indl^napolis, 

June  U,  1972. 
Mr.  Jeeeis  Leonaed, 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Deae  Me.  Leonaed  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  June  8,  I  will  briefly  outline 
some  of  the  programs  that  L.E.A.A.  has  funded  in  Indianapolis. 

We  consider  two  broad  categories  in  our  anti-crime  efforts ;  Direct  Line  Ac- 
tivity and  support  services.  Both  should  carry  equal  value  to  a  well  administered 
department  and  both  will  have  an  effect  on  crime. 

PEOGEAMS   FUNDED 

(1)  Crime  Laboratory  Expansion — We  received  a  grant  of  $58,370.00  for  ex- 
pansion and  upgrading  of  the  Indianapolis  Police  Crime  Lab.  This  coupled  with  a 
grant  to  hire  a  Ph.D.  chemist  to  head  up  the  Lab  has  allowed  us  to  make  analyses 
never  before  possible  here.  We  are  now  giving  expert  court  testimony  on  lab 
analyses.  This  testimony  has  been  indirectly  and  directly  responsible  for  more 
guilty  findings,  particularly  in  drug  cases. 

In  this  same  area  we  are  receiving  second  year  funding  for  the  chemist  plus 
funds  to  hire  a  lab  assistant. 

A  $13,000  grant  has  been  approved  for  purchase  of  a  modern  mobile  crime  lab. 
This  will  allow  for  professional  on-scene  crime  investigation. 

Training  for  lab  personnel  hag  also  been  funded  through  L.E.A.A.  The  crime 
lab  is  a  vital  support  service.  It's  impact  on  crime  is  a  long  range  one  that  will 
be  reflected  by  better  conviction  rates  brought  about  by  professional  analysis 
and  collection  of  evidence. 

(2)  Regional  Computer  Program — ^The  Indianapolis  Police  Department  re- 
ceived $100,520.00  in  L.E.A.A.  funds  for  upgrading  its  computer  program.  This 
has  allowed  for  conversion  of  criminal  records,  creation  of  new  arrest  files, 
stolen  property  file  and  wanted  persons  files.  Information  is  now  much  more  read- 
ily available  to  the  field  officer.  This  computer  upgrading  should  have  a  long 
range  impact  on  crime :  in  Indianapolis  by  providing  necessary  information  about 
criminal  activity  to  the  working  policeman. 

(3)  Radio  Purchases — L.E.A.A.  funds  in  the  amoimt  of  $90,948  were  awarded 
to  the  Indianapolis  Police  Department  for  the  purchase  of  handi-talkie  police 
radios.  These  radios  allow  the  beat  patrolman  to  become  more  versatile  in  his 
patrol  techniques.  He  is  no  longer  married  to  his  police  car  and  its  radio.  He  can 
now  walk  and  drive  while  on  patrol  and  still  be  in  constant  contact  with  head- 
quarters. He  now  has  a  device  that  will  allow  him  to  call  for  assistance  should  he 
need  it  when  he  is  away  from  the  police  car. 

(4)  Leasing  of  Narcotics  Cars — L.E.A.A.  funds  have  allowed  the  Indianapolis 
Police  Department  to  lease  nondescript  narcotic  surveillance  cars.  In  narcotic 
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investigations,  Indianapolis  Police  Department's  arrest  figures  indicate  a  140% 
increase  over  previous  years  with  the  advent  of  this  program. 

(5)  Helicopter  Maintenance  Grant — $43,800  in  federal  funds  allowed  the  In- 
dianapolis Police  Department  to  fly  over  700  additional  hours  of  helicopter  crime 
patrols.  The  use  of  the  helicopter  at  sporting  events  and  other  events  which  drew 
large  crowds  has  virtually  stopped  assaults,  vandalism  and  thefts  which  usually 
accompany  such  crowds.  The  helicopter  was  directly  involved  in  over  80  arrests 
of  felons  and  suspected  felons  during  the  time  its  flights  were  federally  sup- 
ported. Crime  has  shown  a  substantial  drop  each  month  since  the  inception  of 
this  program.  This  is  an  area  of  police  patrol  that  we  feel  can  have  a  direct 
impact  on  the  incidence  of  crime.  It  is  an  area  that  we  hope  to  reflne  and  expand 
to  become  even  a  better  tool  against  crime  in  Indianapolis  and  Marion  County. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  federally  funded  programs  in  which  the  India- 
napolis Police  Department  is  involved.  These  and  the  other  programs  contributed 
to  our  anticrime  efforts  by  better  training  and  equipping  our  personnel. 

Another  factor  which  I  personally  feel  contributed  to  our  lower  crime  rate  was 
not  federally  funded.  The  take  home  car  plan  which  we  are  credited  with  origi- 
nating has  most  certainly  had  its  effect  on  crime.  The  program  allows  the  uni- 
formed officer  to  keep  his  car  24  hours  per  day.  We  have  almost  tripled  the  num- 
ber of  marked  police  cars  on  the  street.  The  criminal  must  see  and  feel  their 
presence.  We  hope  to  make  the  criminal  so  aware  of  police  presence  that  he  will 
abandon  his  thoughts  of  crime  in  our  city. 

I  hope  I  have  answered  your  questions.  Please  feel  free  to  call  on  any  such 
matter  of  mutual  concern. 
Sincerely, 

Winston  Churchill, 

Chief  of  Police. 

City  of  Greensboro, 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  June  14, 1972. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,   U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard:  Our  major  programs  in  which  assistance  was  received 
from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  were  in  the  areas  of 
police  communications,  planning  and  training. 

The  communications  system  was  funded  under  a  grant  made  to  the  seven 
governmental  institutions  in  Guilford  and  Forsyth  Counties.  This  modernized 
system  provides  communication  improvements,  including  additional  channel 
utilization  for  departmental  usage  and  a  common  mutual  aid  channel  for  all 
governmental  units  within  the  two-county  area.  Coupled  with  our  State  Police 
Information  Network  (PIN)  and  the  National  Crime  Information  Center 
(NCIC),  it  provides  a  comprehensive  communications  system. 

Funds  were  also  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  area  planning  unit  for 
police  needs  Through  this  agency,  we  have  conducted  jointly  two-county  schools 
in  various  police  courses.  These  schools  were  attended  by  members  of  our 
Greensboro  Police  Department. 

The  establishment  and  operation  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  great  asset  to  law  enforcement.  We 
recommend  continuation  of  this  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Melvin,  Mayor. 

The  Citt  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 

June  U,  1972. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Laic  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  During  1971  the  City  of  Fort  Worth  recorded  a  signiflcant 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  crime.  Statistical  analysis  available  indicates  that  crime 
was  down  10.8  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  and  thus  far  in  1972,  crime  has 
continued  to  run  10  per  cent  below  the  1971  rate. 

The  partnership  which  exists  between  the  City  of  Fort  Worth  and  LEAA  has 
been  of  vital  assistance  in  the  City's  war  on  crime.  Due  to  some  severe  flnancial 
problems  the  City  is  experiencing,  only  by  using  financial  assistance  from  LEAA 
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is  Fort  Worth  able  to  attempt  special  projects  in  combating  crime.  Several 
special  projects  partially  financed  by  LEAA  have  proven  to  be  very  successful. 
This  includes  the  Fort  Worth  Foot  Patrol  Unit,  the  Organized  Crime  Unit,  and 
the  Police  Helicopter. 

In  addition  to  financial  support,  LEAA  and  the  Texas  Criminal  Justice 
Council  have  also  provided  significant  technical  support  and  conducted  training 
programs  for  law  enforcement  personnel. 

The  crime  problem  in  the  United  States  today  is  bigger  than  just  the  City  of 
Fort  Worth.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  make  this  a  joint  project  and 
coordinate  our  efforts  and  resources  in  an  all  out  effort  to  make  our  streets 
and  our  cities  a  safe  place  to  live.  We  appreciate  very  much  the  assistance  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  M.  Stovall,  Mayor. 


The  City  of  Fobt  Worth,  Tex., 

June  7,  1912. 
Mr.   David  J.   Dehlin, 

Regional  Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  Dallas, 
Tex. 
Dear  Mr.  Dehlin  :  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  complimentary  letter  con- 
cerning the  reduction  in  crime  achieved  in  the  City  of  Fort  Worth  as  reported 
in  the  1971  Uniform  Crime  Report. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  was  very  instrumental  in 
this  crime  rate  reduction  as  the  City  of  Fort  Worth  was  utilizing  grant  monies 
for  several  special  projects.  The  largest  crime  rate  reduction  did  occur  in  an 
area  where  a  special  project  was  being  undertaken,  that  being  the  Fort  Worth 
Foot  Patrol  Project. 

The  technical  and  financial  assistance  provided  by  LEAA  has  enabled  the  City 
of  Fort  Worth  to  initiate  several  different  types  of  projects  in  combating  crime. 
Due  to  the  limited  financial  resources  available  for  the  City,  these  projects  quite 
likely  could  not  have  been  undertaken  without  LEAA's  financial  assistance.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  this  partnership  between  LEAA  and  the  City  of  Fort  Worth 
can  be  continued  in  the  future  with  even  greater  results  than  has  been  experi- 
enced thus  far. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  M.   Stovall,  Mayor. 
[TELEGRAM] 

Detroit,  Mich.,  June  15,  1972. 
Jerris  Leonard, 

Administrator,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  LEAA  support  has  been  absolutely  essential  for  the  mag- 
nitude of  change  required  to  help  Detroit  and  its  police  control  and  reduce  on  a 
sustained  basis  the  current  level  of  crime.  Letter  follows  itemizing  some  inter- 
esting 1972  correlations  between  implementation  of  LEAA  grants  projects  and 
latest  crime  trends. 


Sincerely, 


Roman  E.  Gribbs, 
Mayor,  City  of  Detroit. 


City  and  County  of  Denver, 

November  17,  1971. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard:  I  read  the  report  you  sent  to  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  criticism  leveled  at  the  LEAA  programs  but 
more  importantly  in  the  broad  spectrum  of  positive  programming.  Within  the 
structure  of  the  Denver  Police  Department  LEAA  grants  have  served  us  well 
giving  us  the  tools  to  build  those  programs  we  know  have  a  far  reaching  effect  on 
crime  and  as  a  deterrent  to  escalation  in  the  Denver  and  in  the  Colorado  crime 
rate. 
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Long  ago  the  Denver  Police  Department  addressed  itself  to  the  tremendous 
social  upheaval  in  our  city,  in  our  nation,  and  in  our  world.  We  have  seriously 
attempted  to  help  reduce  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime,  the  nar- 
cotic abuse  problem,  serious  crime  committed  by  recidivists  and  have  instituted 
and  will  continue  to  innovate  in  every  way  possible  programs,  projects,  attitudes, 
and  continuous  training  to  resolve  human  conflicts  in  police-citizen  relationships. 

In  January  of  1968  the  Denver  Police  Department  dedicated  itself  to  an  effec- 
tive police-community  relations  program  that  would  foster  and  promote  the  best 
possible  human  relationships  between  all  people  in  the  Denver  community.  We 
have  programmed  long-range,  full-scale  efforts  with  functional  organizational 
principles  that  will  inculcate  and  develop  proper  attitudes  and  empathy  in  the 
training  of  police  officers  in  order  to  specifically  improve  human  relations  be- 
tween members  of  minority  residents  and  the  policy  of  the  department  mandated 
that  every  member  of  the  department  from  the  Chief  to  the  Patrolman  Recruit  is 
dedicated  to  promoting  this  in  all  aspects  of  police  duties. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  agency  that  has  had  a  more  important  effect  and  given 
more  direct  benefit  to  police  agencies  in  this  country  than  the  implementation  of 
the  LEAA  and  the  services  this  agency  has  rendered  to  local  governments.  I  am 
especially  grateful  for  the  Colorado  LEAA  so  ably  administered  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
Pijoan  and  for  the  tremendous  asset  the  cooperation  of  this  staff  have  proven  to 
myself,  to  the  metropolitan  area  encompassing  Denver  and  to  the  entire  State  of 
Colorado. 

Cordially, 

George  L.  Seaton, 

Chief  of  Police. 

City  and  County  of  Denver, 

June  14,  1972. 
Mr.  Jerri  s  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr  Leonard  :  I  have  consulted  with  the  Division  Chiefs  of  this  depart- 
ment and  determined  that  the  funding  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  has  been  extremely  valuable  in  our  anticrime  efforts  in  Denver. 
Specifically,  the  funding  allowing  the  installation  of  a  computerized  informa- 
tion system  has  been  the  most  beneficial  program  established  consistent  with 
evaluation  techniques.  Other  LEAA  programs  such  as  Closed  Circuit  Television 
(CCTV),   Police-Community   Relations   Storefronts,   Portable   Communications, 
School  Resource  Officer  and  Specialized  Training  grants  have  all  assisted  in  the 
Denver  Police  Department's  efforts  to  increase  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  the 
fight  against  crime. 

The  benefits  derived  from  these  and  other  funding  grants  are  somewhat  sub- 
jective in  nature  as  to  their  evaluation,  but  have  undoubtedly  assisted  in  the 
prevention  of  criminality. 
Sincerely, 

Arthur  G.  Dill, 
Acting  Chief  of  Police. 


City  and  County  of  DENviat, 

Denver,  Colo.,  June  15, 1972. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 

Administrator,    Law    Enforcement   Assistance   Administration,    United    States 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  Your  letter  of  June  8th  addressed  to  me  concerning  com- 
ments on  the  ways  in  which  funds  from  the  LEAA  have  aided  our  anti-crime 
efforts  has  been  referred  to  our  Acting  Chief  of  Police  Arthur  G.  Dill  for  reply. 
For  my  part,  please  allow  me  to  state  that  we  are  most  appreciative  of  all  the 
assistance  you  and  members  of  your  staff  have  given  us,  and  I  know  we  could 
not  have  accomplished  what  we  have  done  in  Denever  without  both  your  finan- 
cial and  moral   (as  well  as  practical)   support. 

We  work  closely  with  your  Regional  Director,  Mr.  Ed  Lapedis,  who  has  been 
of  great  aid  to  my  office  as  well  as  to  our  Police  Department  and  our  High  Im- 
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pact  Anti-Crime  program.  We  are  anxious  to  cooperate  at  all  times  with  your 
agency  which  has  been  a  boon  to  us. 
Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  McNicHOLs,  Jr.,  Mayor. 

Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Metropoijtan  Police  Department, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  20, 1972. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 

LEAA  Administrator,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard:  The  Metropolitan  Police  Department's  role  in  reducing 
Washington's  crime  rate  has  received  nationwide  attention.  While  we  are  proud 
of  our  accomplishments,  we  realize  other  agencies,  playing  less  visible  roles  have 
also  contributed  toward  this  reduction.  Prominent  among  this  group  is  your 
agency,  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

As  our  silent  partner,  LEAA  has  underwritten  significant  police  crime-fighting 
programs  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department : 

A  $1,250,000  grant  in  the  spring  of  1970  giving  us  the  equivalent  of  1000 

additional  officers  until  additional  men  could  be  recruited.  Overnight  our 

force  increased  20%,  and  crime  declined  with  this  extended  police  coverage. 

A  $157,000  grant  for  combating  organized  crime.  The  grant  made  possible 

the  establishment  of  an  organized  crime  section. 

$342,000  in  three  different  grants  permitting  the  purchase  of  three  helicop- 
ters and  the  training  of  nine  helicopter  pilots.  Helicopters  have  been  useful 
in  fresh  pursuit  and  on-scene  arrest  situations. 

A  $153,000  grant  for  improving  police  dispatch  and  control  procedures. 
When  completed,  a  computerized  model  for  testing  alternative  police  dis- 
patching and  patrol  patterns  will  be  available  to  police  departments  through- 
out the  United  States. 

A  $100,000  grant  for  developing  a  Command  and  Control  Master  Plan  was 
recently  approved.  The  plan  will  set  forth  our  command  and  control  needs, 
including  detailed  equipment  requirements. 

A  $135,000  grant  is  enabling  us  to  update  our  entire  recruit  training  cur- 
riculum. Other  grants  totaling  $76,000  have  been  used  to  improve  a  variety 
of  operational  and  management  areas  within  the  department. 
All  these  grants  were  received  within  the  past  two  years ;  significantly,  crime 
in  Washington  during  this  same  period  stopped  spirallng  upward  and  dropped 
18  percent. 

Yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  Our  department's  goal  is  to  reduce  crime  to  its 
1966  level,  and  the  decreasing  number  of  monthly  crime  index  offenses  indicates 
this  goal  is  within  reach.  With  a  concerted  effort  and  your  continued  assistance, 
we  can  even  drive  crime  down  below  that  1966  level. 

Your  "impact  cities"  program  is  a  bold,  crime-fighting  initiative,  which  could 
help  us  achieve  our  goal.  At  the  same  time,  it  could  make  Washington  a  "case- 
book study"  of  LEAA  assistance.  Funds  from  the  program  could  upgrade  our 
communications,  make  our  crime  information  processing  more  efficient,  and  imple- 
ment a  modern,  up-to-date  command  and  control  system. 

Our  partnership  was  forced  in  the  face  of  crisis,  at  a  time  when  Washington  was 
experiencing  some  200  crime  index  offenses  a  day.  Working  together,  LEAA  and 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  helped  turn  the  corner  on  crime  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  With  your  continuing  help  we  will  finish  the  job. 
Sincerely, 

Jerry  V.  Wilson, 

Chief  of  Police. 

iThe  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  27,  1972. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  In  your  recent  letter  to  me  you  stated  that  Washington, 
D.C.  was  one  of  53  cities  in  the  Nation  that  reduced  serious  crime  last  year.  I  am 
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happy  to  inform  you  that  crime  in  the  Nation's  capital  continues  to  decrease.  Two 
years  after  the  President  urged  the  city  government  to  act  and  promised  assist- 
ance and  support  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message  in  January,  1970,  the  city  has 
made  massive  strides  forward  in  the  prevention,  control  and  reduction  of  crime, 
and  in  the  government  of  the  city's  criminal  justice  system. 

The  decline  over  the  past  two  years,  which  is  the  period  of  intensive  efforts  in 
crime  reduction,  has  been  dramatic.  The  number  of  serious  offenses  reported  de- 
clined by  5  per  cent  in  calendar  1970  compared  with  1969,  and  by  13.3  per  cent  irr 
calendar  1971  as  compared  with  1970.  During  that  two  year  period,  the  net  de- 
cline in  reported  offenses  was  10,973,  down  to  51,256  in  calendar  1971  from  62,229 
offenses  in  calendar  1969.  The  overall  percentage  decline  in  two  years  is  17.6 
per  cent,  better  than  one  sixth.  And  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  can  state  that  the 
decline  has  continued  into  the  third  year.  The  crime  rate  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  calendar  year  was  30.8  per  cent  lower  than  for  the  same  three  month  period 
in  1971. 

For  the  month  of  March,  1972,  the  rate  was  3,077  serious  offenses,  or  an  aver- 
age of  99.3  per  day,  down  more  than  50  per  cent  from  the  all  time  high  average 
of  202.4  for  December,  1969. 

We  attribute  our  success  in  bringing  down  the  rate  of  crime  to  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  police  force,  to  the  increased  visibility  of  policemen  on  the 
streets  to  a  change  in  the  views  of  citizens  leading  to  improved  cooperation  be- 
tween police  and  citizens  in  the  pursuit  of  public  safety,  to  a  rapid  and  successful 
growth  in  our  capability  to  respond  to  the  overwhelming  demand  for  treatment 
of  narcotics  addicts,  to  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  skilled  prosecutors  and 
public  defenders,  to  a  growth  in  the  numbers  of  judges  and  court  support  per- 
sonnel, to  the  determination  of  the  judges  in  our  new  Superior  Court  to  speed 
the  process  of  justice  while  maintaining  due  process  and  the  highest  level  of 
attention  to  the  rights  of  the  accused,  to  greatly  improved  and  expanded  street- 
lighting  of  high  crime  areas,  and  to  the  involvement  of  an  over-growing  number 
of  community  groups  and  organizations  in  the  effort  to  beat  back  the  tide  of 
crime. 

One  of  the  key  factors  in  our  success  in  the  past  two  years  has  been  the  sup- 
port and  assistance  which  we  have  received  from  your  agency,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration.  In  each  of  the  areas  mentioned  above,  police, 
courts,  prosecutorial,  public  defense,  treatment  of  narcotics  addiction,  expanded 
streetlighting  and  community  action,  LEAA  block  and  discretionary  grant  funds 
were  used  to  support  projects  contributing  to  crime  reduction.  In  total  we  have 
received  over  $8,000,000  in  LEAA  financial  support  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
services,  equipment  and  manpower  resources  which  these  funds  procured  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  reduction  of  crime  in  our  city. 

As  the  Chief  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  Department,  Jerry  V.  Wilson, 
stated  in  a  recent  letter  to  you  "our  partnership  was  formed  in  the  face  of  crisis" 
and  with  your  assistance  we  have  significantly  reduced  the  crime  rate  in  the 
Nation's  capital.  With  your  continued  support  we  shall  strive  to  make  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  a  model  for  the  Nation. 
Sincerely, 

Graham  W.   Watt, 
Deputy  Mayor-Commissioner. 


Dallas   Police  Department, 

Dallas,   Tex.,  May  1,  1972. 
Mr.   Jerris   Leonard, 
LEAA  Administrator, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  warm- 
est thanks  to  you  and  your  staff  for  assisting  in  our  many  programs  to  reduce 
crime  and  upgrade  law  enforcement  under  the  LEAA  program.  Over  the  years, 
I  have  found  your  staff  to  be  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  Some  of  the  programs 
we  have  initiated  with  their  assistance  are  : 

Operation  Leader :  The  recent  grant  of  $209,000  to  allow  a  study  of  the  total 
information  system  for  the  Dallas  Police  Department  has  been  termed  Opera- 
tion LEADER,  or  Law  Enforcement  Automated  Data  Evaluation  and  Retrieval. 
This  study  will  identify  and  define  the  information  processing  needs  to  upgrade 
the  entire  command,  control,  and  information  handling  posture. 
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Educational  Incentive  Pay :  This  program  was  initiated  in  1968,  with  a  $114,- 
722  grant  from  LEAA.  At  that  time,  there  were  only  fifteen  degree  holders  out 
of  approximately  1,500  sworn  personnel.  Now,  each  officer  receives  $4.00  per 
month  for  each  three-hour  course  completed  with  a  maximum  of  $160.00  a  month 
for  those  officers  holding  a  bachelors  degree.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  program, 
since  1968  we  have  increased  our  degree  holders  to  117.  Additionally,  1,183 
officers  have  amassed  65,629  college  hours  for  an  average  of  55.5  college  hours 
for  these  officers. 

Police  Cadet  Program :  This  program  was  initially  funded  for  $23,720  with 
LEAA  assistance  and  permitted  twenty  young  men  between  the  ages  of  17 1/^ 
and  19  years  old  to  become  involved  in  law  enforcement  as  cadets.  Since  the 
program  was  initiated  in  1969,  fifty-eight  cadets  have  been  employed.  At  the 
present,  twenty-five  are  still  in  the  program.  Twenty-four  have  been  promoted 
to  patrolmen  and  nine  have  resigned.  One  hundred  percent  of  those  promoted  to 
patrolmen  are  still  with  the  Department  at  this  time. 

Helicopter  Program :  Three  helicopters  have  been  purchased  since  1968  with 
LEAA  assistance.  Additionally,  $464,000  have  been  reserved  for  the  purchase  of 
three  additional  aircraft,  support  personnel,  and  facilities.  This  is  of  particu- 
lar assistance  to  law  enforcement  in  the  City  of  Dallas  because  of  the  vast 
amount  of  land  that  must  be  covered  in  order  to  respond  to  citizen  needs.  These 
aircraft  have  been  widely  accepted  by  police  personnel  as  demonstrated  by  1,500 
calls  for  assistance  by  ground  units  in  the  year  1970. 

Police  Expediter  Unit :  Initially,  a  grant  for  $150,000  in  1969,  the  Dallas  Police 
Department  initiated  this  program  in  order  to  free  field  units  from  routine 
assignments.  Under  this  program  and  subject  to  permission  from  a  complainant, 
a  call  may  be  processed  over  the  phone  which  will  initiate  a  follow-up  investi- 
gation without  a  preliminary  response  by  field  units.  From  June  1970,  through 
April  1971,  this  unit  processed  72.4%  of  all  reports  called  in  by  citizens  and 
37.7%  of  all  reports  from  field  officers.  It  is  estimated  that  this  unit  accounted 
for  19,274  field  man  hours  who  were  free  from  these  routine  duties  to  wage  a 
more  aggressive  war  against  crime. 

North  Central  Texas  Crime  Information  Center :  Utilizing  a  $285,711  grant  in 
1969,  the  Dallas  Police  Department  and  the  Data  Services  of  the  City  of  Dallas 
formed  a  centralized  system  of  daily  exchange  for  the  North  Texas  Region 
servicing  an  initial  twenty-two  terminals.  A  computer-to-computer  interface  was 
developed  with  the  FBI/NCIC.  Since  that  time,  users  and  services  have  grown 
to  a  dramatic  proportion  and  this  has  become  a  service  in  this  region  that  is 
invaluable. 

This  brief  description  cites  only  a  few  of  our  accomplishments  over  the  years. 
I  am  enclosing  a  booklet  entitled  "Innovations  and  Programs  for  1971"  which 
lists  additional  programs  that  we  feel  are  both  innovative  and  productive,  and 
all  of  which  we  are  proud.  I  think  this  booklet  will  demonstrate  the  success  that 
can  be  achieved  by  local  law  enforcement  agencies  utilizing  Federal  assistance 
when  there  is  a  wholesome  working  relationship  and  a  dedication  on  the  part  of 
local  law  enforcement  to  work  hard. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  assistance  and  interest  to  reduce  crime  and 
upgrade  law  enforcement  in  the  Dallas  area. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Dyson, 

Chief  of  Police. 


City   of   Dallas, 
February  23,  1973. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 

Director,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Jerry  :   In  hopeful  anticipation  of  continued  LEAA  funding,  the  City 
of  Dallas  would  like  to  express  its  full  endorsement  of  LEAA  and  the  programs  it 
encourages. 

Since  LEAA  funding  began  in  1970,  the  index  crime  rate  in  Dallas  has  declined 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row.  Statistics  for  the  full  calendar  year  of  1972  show 
that  the  index  crime  rate  has  fallen  by  10.5%  since  December,  1970.  Your  assist- 
ance has  also  made  possible  several  far-ranging  programs  of  special  success  and 
note,  among  which  are  the  development  of  a  helicopter  patrol,  formation  of  a 
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metro-squad,  the  expansion  of  the  tactical  section  of  our  Police  Department,  the 
First  Offender  Program,  and  the  Educational  Incentive  Pay  Plan. 

The  year  of  1972  marked,  as  you  know,  the  beginning  of  the  "High  Impact 
Anti-Crime  Program".  The  program,  funded  by  $20  million  over  a  five-year  period, 
has  already  brought  about  a  close  partnership  between  Federal  and  local  authori- 
ties that  will  result  in  a  coordinated,  effective  response  to  serious  crime. 

As  Mayor  of  Dallas,  I  want  to  say  that  our  city  government  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge before  us  to  reduce  the  number  of  violent  crimes  occurring  in  our  com- 
munity. Your  fiscal  assistance  and  technical  expertise  have  been  essential  to  our 
early  success  in  meeting  the  important  task  before  us.  For  this  substantial  sup- 
port, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  heartfelt  appreciation  of  all 
Dallas  residents. 
Sincerely, 

Wes  Wise,  Mayor. 


City  of  Charlotte,  N.C, 

June  16,  1972. 
Mr.  jEaiRis  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  The  support  provided  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  has  been  a  vital  fac- 
tor in  our  crime  reduction  here  in  Charlotte.  The  wide  latitude  in  project  funding 
has  allowed  us  to  try  innovative  projects  which  could  never  have  been  attempted 
otherwise.  This  ability  to  try  new  ideas  is  critical  in  today's  times.  Many  of  these 
programs  have  been  successful  and  have  significantly  contributed  to  our  13.2 
percent  decrease  in  the  crime  rate. 

The  Family  Crisis  Unit  has  not  only  allowed  oflicers  to  more  effectively  deal 
with  explosive  domestic  situations  but  has  decreased  the  danger  with  which  they 
are  faced. 

The  subsequent  improvement  to  the  technical  and  professional  capacity  of  our 
police  crime  lab  has  certainly  been  a  key  element  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  crime. 
The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Crime  Lab  has  not  only  been  of  great  assistance  to 
this  community  but  to  law  enforcement  agencies  from  surrounding  communities 
as  well.  The  LEAA  program  is  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  lab's 
capabilities. 

The  Police  Athletic  League  and  the  Model  Cities  programs  have  directly  bene- 
fited the  police  and  the  entire  community.  Their  effect  in  our  community  relations 
efforts  has  been  invaluable. 

The  list  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  funded  programs 
that  have  been  assets  to  our  city  and  area  is  long.  Those  listed  above  are  just 
a  few.  Most  of  these  would  never  have  been  possible  without  the  help  we  have 
received  from  you  and  your  agency. 

Effective  law  enforcement  today  requires  new  ideas,  better  tools,  and  more 
training.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  funds  have  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  crime  reduction. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Belk,  Mayor. 


Sheriff's  Dept., 
Prattville,  Ala.,  November  2,  1972. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Autauga  County  has  greatly  reduced  crime  as  a  direct  result  of 
assistance  through  your  program.  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  your  department  for 
the  continued  concern  for  our  law  enforcement  problems.  Your  division  in  Ala- 
bama is  doing  a  tremendous  job  and  all  are  to  be  congratulated  for  a  job  well 
done.  My  county  has  a  population  of  25,000  people  and  without  the  assistance 
received  through  A.L.E.P.A.  we  could  not  have  operated.  Again  please  express 
our  concern  to  President  Nixon  and  his  cabinet  for  having  the  fore-sight  to  see 
the  need  for  this  program. 
Respectfully, 

Robert  L.  Turner, 
Sheriff,  Autauga  County. 
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City  of  Allentown,  Pa., 
Department  of  Public  Safety, 

Bureau  of  Police, 

April  18,  1972. 
Mr.  jERRis  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  By  way  of  introduction,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
and  hearing  you  speak  at  the  Eastern  Regional  Organized  Crime  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Conference  held  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  January  23  through 
February  1,  1972. 

It  was  considered  a  great  privilege  to  be  selected  to  attend  the  conference,  and 
the  course  content  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  communicate  with  persons  repre- 
senting all  phases  of  law  enforcement  in  the  eastern  United  States  was  most 
gratifying.  It  had  to  rank  with  the  best  seminars  I  have  attended  in  my  twenty- 
six  year  career  as  a  law  enforcement  oflScer ;  and  for  that  I  thank  you  and  others 
responsible  for  LEAA  programs. 

It  seems  everything  is  taken  for  granted  today,  including  programs  such  as 
LEAA ;  and  lack  of  responsibility  permits  abuses  which  inevitably  lead  to  dis- 
continuing or  taking  away  those  things  we  need  most.  I  am  distressed  by  pub- 
lished reports  recently  which  purported  to  show  abuse,  mismanagement,  and 
criminal  waste  of  funds  which  were  vitally  needed  to  aid  this  country's  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  improve  our  criminal  justice  system.  Just  as  law  en- 
forcement was  getting  a  much  needed  "shot  in  the  arm"  financially  to  improve 
training,  facilities,  and  practical  hardware  that  was  not  forthcoming  from  munic- 
ipal budgets,  the  mismanagement  by  some  is  casting  a  pall  over  our  future  plans. 
Destroying  a  nationwide  program  on  the  basis  of  a  few  obvious  faults  is  not  a 
reasonable  approach,  but  we  seem  to  be  heading  in  that  direction. 

I  feel  competent  to  speak  on  LEAA's  impact  on  the  City  of  Allentown,  Pa. 
(109,000  population) .  Without  going  into  detail,  suflSce  it  to  say  we  have  improved 
our  training ;  developed  a  library ;  organized  an  inner  city  tactical  group ;  de- 
veloped a  bomb  disposal  unit ;  and  are  beginning  a  cadet  program  in  conjunction 
with  advanced  schooling,  probably  a  first  in  the  United  States.  Further,  we  are 
in  the  process  of  establishing  a  central  communication  system  coupled  with  Bell 
Telephones  911  system  for  emergency  calls,  with  some  help  from  LEAA. 

I  assure  you  very  few  of  the  aforementioned  projects  would  have  been  possible 
without  LEAA. 

With  regard  to  waste  of  the  taxpayers  money,  may  I  recommend  Pennsylvania's 
system  for  distributing  grants,  verification  and  audits ;  at  least  insofar  as  Allen- 
town has  been  involved.  Every  request  has  been  carefully  screened,  and  some 
rejected.  Each  approved  grant  has  been  followed  methodically  by  the  Governors 
Justice  Commission,  such  as  reason  for  request,  purchase  of  materials  or  service, 
use  of  materials  or  service  and  subsequent  audits  of  every  dollar. 

I  trust  many  other  law  enforcement  oflJcials  will  go  on  record  supporting  LEAA 
and  its  accomplishments  in  increasing  the  capabilities  of  our  profession  at  a 
time  when  it  was  sorely  needed  ;  and  at  the  same  time  demonstrate  the  needs  that 
must  still  be  met  if  we  are  to  remain  a  lawful  society. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Carson  S.  Gable, 

Chief  of  Police. 


Lauris  S.  Parker, 

Acting  Director,  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Agency, 

Junea,  Alaska 

Dear  Sir  :  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  thanks, 
the  thanks  of  our  department  and  people  of  this  community  to  you  and  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Planning  Agency,  (SPA)  The  Governor's  Commission  on  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

Since  we  have  become  involved  in  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  we  have  been 
most  grateful  for  the  assistance  that  we  have  received.  Some  of  the  undertak- 
ings that  we  have  become  involved  in  could  never  have  been  instituted  without 
L.E.A.A. 

As  you  know  we  have  sent  many  police  oflicers  to  specialized  schools  and  uni- 
versities in  other  States,  and  specialized  schools  both  in  and  out  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  greater  worth  of  these  men  is  something  that  can  not  be  computed 
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into  raw  figures,  however,  a  more  highly  trained  and  educated  police  officer 
adds  to  the  professionalism  of  our  department  and  is  a  greater  asset  to  the 
community  he  serves. 

Many  other  worth  vi^hile  and  needed  projects  have  been  started  and  we  have 
high  hopes  of  increasing  our  participation  in  the  over-all  effort  of  making  Amer- 
ica a  more  safe  and  just  place  for  our  citizens. 

I  could  continue  on  about  our  projects,  however,  I  realize  that  you  are  aware 
of  our  efforts.  I  just  wanted  to  pause  in  my  daily  work  a  moment  to  say  that  the 
L.E.A.A.  program  is  one  of  the  best  assistance  programs  ever  put  forth  by  the 
Federal  Government. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Flanigan, 

Chief  of  Police. 

City  of  Virginia  Beach, 
Depaetment  of  Public  Safety, 
Virginia  Beach,  Ya.,  June  19,  1912. 
Mr.  Jekbis  Leonard, 

Administrator,    U.S.    Department    of    Justice,    Law    Enforcement    Assistance 
Administration,   Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  Your  letter  to  Mayor  Rhodes  has  been  forwarded  to  this 
office  for  reply  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  impact 
of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  funds  upon  our  anticrime  efforts. 
As  you  are  aware,  pinpointing  the  causes  for  decreases  or  increases  in  serious 
crimes  is  virtually  impossible.  AVe  are  convinced,  however,  that  the  careful  selec- 
tion of  personnel,  thorough  training  and  retraining,  and  effective  utilization  of 
available  personnel  with  the  most  technologically  advanced  equipment  are  the 
key  factors  in  any  crime  reduction  effort  by  a  law  enforcement  agency. 

Virginia  Beach  has  received  funds  for  four  programs  designed  to  facilitate 
accomplishment  of  the  latter  two  objectives.  The  first  program  encompassed  im- 
provements to  our  training  facility  and  the  acquisition  of  numerous  training  aids. 
The  second  provided  the  funds  to  send  our  narcotics  unit  supervisor  to  a  ten  week 
narcotic  school.  A  completely  equipped  mobile  crime  lab  was  purchased  in  the 
third  program,  adding  to  our  capabilities  for  collection,  preservation  and  analysis 
of  evidence.  Portable  recorders  for  investigators  were  acquired  in  the  fourth  pro- 
gram, decreasing  the  clerical  workload  of  the  investigator  and  increasing  the 
time  for  his  primary  responsibilities. 

Therefore,  I  can  state  with  confidence  that  LEAA  support  has  had  a  very  bene- 
ficial impact  on  our  anticrime  efforts. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  W.  Davis, 
Chief  of  Police. 


Salt  Lake  City  Cobpoeation, 

Police  Department, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April  11, 1972. 
Mr.  Joseph  L,  Mitlvey, 

Law  Enforcement  Specialist,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
Denver,  Colo. 
Dear  Mb.  Mitlvey:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  March  30,  1972,  concerning 
the  success  of  the  current  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  Program 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  large  city  law  enforcement  agencies,  it  would 
seem  that  the  program  has  some  great  strengths  and  some  problems. 

Without  this  type  of  assistance,  many  improvements  and  innovations  would 
be  lost  to  law  enforcement.  As  you  are  well  aware,  every  large  city  is  currently 
facing  monetary  problems  which  will  seldom  allow  enough  budget  increases  to 
implement  new  programs.  It  is  difficult  from  year  to  year  to  obtain  little  more 
than  to  maintain  current  operating  levels,  for  the  past  several  years,  the  only 
upgrading  and  innovating  that  could  be  accomplished  was  through  administra- 
tive means  of  better  manpower  allocation  and  refined  organization.  Only  so  much 
can  be  accomplished  through  these  means  and  then  budgetary  limitations  cause 
a  halt  to  the  plans  and  progress. 
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In  this  department,  we  have  been  able  to  implement  several  good  programs 
that  have  improved  our  efforts  and  effectiveness  by  the  grants  obtained  from 
L.E.A.A.  Among  these  programs  has  been  the  following : 

Burglary  Watch :  This  is  a  program  of  public  education,  but  primarily  a 
campaign  to  have  each  household  in  the  City  mark  it's  personal  items  with  a 
electric  engraver  for  identification  if  stolen. 

Public  Safety  Athletic  Program :  This  program  is  aimed  directly  at  the 
disadvantaged  and  minority  youths  in  the  City  and  is  designed  to  provide 
organized  recreational  activities  for  them. 

Police  Radio  Frequency  Conversation :  Like  most  departments,  communi- 
cations become  overloaded  and  new  and/or  additional  channels  must  be  im- 
plemented. By  the  use  of  this  project,  it  has  allowed  conversion  of  all  our 
radio  equipment  to  updated  models  and  multi-channel  capabilities. 

Educational  Incentive  Pay  Programs :  This  provides  some  small  incentive 
for  oflBcers  to  attend  college  and  increase  their  educational  standards.  There 
are  presently  85  officers  taking  part  in  this  program  which  is  28%  of  the  en- 
tire officer  personnel  of  the  department. 

Special  Tactical  Forces :  This  project  you  are  well  aware  of  and  has  been 
very  successful  in  developing  new  techniques  and  tactics  in  the  high  crime 
categories  and  areas.  It  has  also  improved  communications  with  the 
community. 

There  have  been  several  other  projects  that  have  added  to  the  equipment 
or  specific  training  of  various  areas  of  the  department. 
All  of  these  projects  are  on  the  positive  side  of  the  program  and  without  the 
L.E.A.A.  Program  would  have  been  difficult  to  implement  and  may  have  taken 
many  additional  years. 

Part  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  total  program  was  deleted,  however,  when 
Large  City  Discretionary  Grants  were  discontinued  in  favor  of  the  Impact  in 
Cities  Program  with  the  limited  number  of  cities  participating. 

As  you  are  aware,  our  Special  Tactical  Forces  Program  was  originally  funded 
through  this  source.  When  it  became  necessary  to  seek  refunding  and  discre- 
tionary funds  were  unavailable,  we  had  to  seek  State  action  funds  to  cover  the 
project.  The  net  effect  was  a  serious  limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds  available 
for  this  department  and  other  areas  of  the  State,  resulting  in  an  almost  status 
quo  situation  where  only  on-going  projects  have  had  to  be  deferred  indefinitely. 
Our  Special  Tactical  Forces  Project  has  been  very  successful  in  reducing 
class  I  crimes  in  Salt  Lake  City.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  if  the  present 
trends  continue,  we  should  have  a  substantial  reduction  in  this  category.  Further 
progress  could  be  shown  if  other  complimentary  programs  could  be  developed. 
We  have  been  successful  in  the  area  of  reducing  crime  in  high  incidence  areas 
and  in  high  crime  categories,  which  is  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  Impact  in 
Cities  Program.  Many  of  the  innovations  have  been  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chief's  of  Police  and  are  currently  being  phased  into 
their  training  curriculum. 

It  is  major  projects  such  as  this  that  because  of  cost,  requires  aid  and  with 
the  limited  funds  available  through  the  State  Planning  Agencies,  place  a  real 
strain  on  their  funds  and  are  self-limiting.  In  a  city,  such  as  Salt  Lake  City, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  same  metropolitan  problems  as  most  major  cities, 
whereby  city  budgets  must  provide  services  for  many  persons  living  outside  the 
area,  but  using  the  capitol  city's  resources.  We  fortunately  have  been  able  to 
avoid  some  of  the  problems  of  the  larger  cities  by  maintaining  an  effective 
Police  Department  and  with  additional  aid  could  ensure  our  continued  effect. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  on  your  next  visit  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
be  assured  of  our  continued  cooperation  in  this  and  any  other  matters  of  mutual 
concern. 

Respectfully, 

J.  Eabl  Jones, 
Chief  of  Police. 

City  op  Philadelphia, 

March  1, 1972. 
Mr.  Jebbis  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mb.  Leonard  :  I  thought  you  should  know  of  the  very  favorable  reaction 
of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  our  recent  meeting  and  the  proposals  currently 
before  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
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The  safety  of  our  citizens  is  a  main  concern  of  our  urban  society  today,  and 
any  measures  which  a  local  government  can  implement  to  insure  the  protection 
and  pursuit  of  daily  lives  without  fear  receive  widespread  support. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  has  provided  funds  to  date 
for  new  concepts  and  innovations  which  have  been  advanced  in  the  cause  of 
justice  in  Philadelphia  to  enable  us  to  improve  capability  through  modernization 
of  equipment  and  the  institution  of  new  procedures. 

In  these  days  when  urban  tax  resources  are  strained  by  the  municipal  over- 
burden of  required  services,  the  funds  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  are  all  the  more  necessary,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  commitment 
to  the  public. 

We  also  gain  in  our  knowledge  and  concepts  by  the  input  provided  by  other 
cities  throughout  the  nation  who  have  benefited  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  will  look 
favorably  upon  our  current  applications,  because  they  are  vital  to  our  protection 
and  our  progress. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  L.  Rizzo,  Mayor. 

District  Attorney's   Office, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  1,  1972. 
Mr.  Jebhis  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  During  the  most  recent  two  fiscal  years,  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  has  received  approximately  eleven  million  dollars  in  action  funds 
under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  administered  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

The  problems  of  crime  and  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  this  city 
require  the  infusion  of  funds  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources.  Among  the 
most  serious  of  these  problems  is  the  juvenile  gang  homicide  situation.  During 
1970  and  1971,  there  were  73  deaths  as  a  result  of  this  organized  youth  violence. 

Furthermore,  the  drug  problem  has  reached  new  heights.  This  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  187  drug-related  deaths  during  1970,  and  that 
figure  rose  to  274  during  1971.  Roughly  one-fourth  of  these  were  teen-agers  or 
even  younger  children. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  are  planning  to  concentrate  on  these  two 
areas  by  allotting  a  significant  share  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration funds  to  innovative  programs  aimed  at  curbing  juvenile  violence  and 
rehabilitating  drug  addicts. 

Our  aim  is  to  further  strengthen  our  efforts  to  turn  back  the  rising  tide  of 
violent  crime.  Philadelphia  continues  to  have  the  lowest  major  crime  rate  of  any 
of  the  nation's  ten  largest  cities. 

I  hope  that  we  can  further  reduce  this  rate  during  1972.  I  believe  that  the 
additional  funds  for  law  enforcement  made  available  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  may  make  the  difference  in  whether  or  not  our  efforts 
are  successful. 
Sincerely, 

Arlen  Specter. 


Department  of  Police  Service, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  21, 1912. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 

Admdnistartor,  LEAA,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  respond  directly  to  you 
as  the  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  re  my 
assessment  on  the  ways  in  which  funds  from  LEAA  may  have  aided  the  anti- 
crime  efforts  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  funding  process  by  the  Planning  Committee  on 
Criminal  Administration  (Conn.'s  SPA),  this  Department,  through  applications 
submitted  by  the  local  government  unit,  has  received  approximately  $1,000,000.00. 
In  addition  the  Department  has  benefited  from  other  regional  action  projects  and 
planning  grants.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  awards  coming  directly  to  the 
police. 
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Category  Amount    Code 


Regional  supervisory  training $28,200  A69-93-4  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31  1970. 

6, 455  A69-93-4S  Jan.  1  to  Mar.  ll,  1971. 

28, 146  A70-176-100C  Apr.  1, 1971  to  Mar.  31, 1972. 

Police  legal  adviser 15,000  70-DF-081  July  1, 1970  to  Sept.  30, 1971. 

18,550  A71-93-247  Aug.  1, 1971  to  July  30, 1972. 

LEAA  civil  disorder 37,590  71-DF-484  July  1, 1970  to  Aug.  31, 1972. 

Academy-field  recruit  training _ 19,808  A70-93-95  May  1, 1971  to  Apr.  30  1972. 

Recruit  training  system 19,171  A70-93-23  July  1, 1970  to  June  30, 1972. 

Summer  intern  and  VKork  experience 7,500  A70-93-18  July  1, 1970  to  June  30, 1971. 

13.175  A70-93-18C  July  1, 1971  to  June  30, 1972. 

15,000  A71-93-18C  July  1. 1972  to  June  30, 1973. 

Operations  planning  unit 23,325  A70-93-44  July  1, 1970  to  Sept.  30, 1971. 

20,430  A71-93-44C  Oct.  1, 1971  to  Sept.  30,1972. 

Intensive  recruitment 11,050  A70-93-22  July  1, 1970  to  June  30, 1972. 

Penalcode 55,000  A70-176-53  July  1, 1970  to  June  30, 1971. 

30,000  A70-176-53CC  Do. 

Investigative  information  and  records  system.         49,920  A70-93-28  Do. 

110,000  A70-93-28C  July  1, 1971  to  June  30, 1972. 

Organized  crime  control  unit 34,543  A70-93-92  May  1, 1971  to  Apr.  30, 1972. 

Youth  division  caseworker 9,324  A70-93-83  Do. 

Systems  analyst 15,000  71-DF-813  July  1, 1971  to  June  30, 1972. 

Civil  disorder  field  communications 13,525  A71-93-162  Do. 

Police  aide 39,310  A71-93-254  Nov.  1, 1971  to  Oct. 31, 1972. 

Auxiliary  police 11,700  A71-93-245  Do. 

Pretrial  services. 33,940  A71-93-202  Do. 

Diversion  of  petty  offenders 60,325  A71-93-206  Do. 

Police  public  education 30,100  A71-93-212  Do. 

Release  on  recognizance 23,030  A71-93-290  Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  31, 1972. 

Tactical  patrol  unit 66,778  A70-93-301  Mar.  24  to  June  30, 1972. 

Misdemeanor  citation 4,340  A69-93-16  Jan.  1  to  June  30. 1971. 


As  you  can  see  from  the  above  we  have  received  funds  for  a  variety  of  projects 
within  the  allocating  ability  of  the  SPA  funding  system.  Additional  civilian  per- 
sonnel with  unique  expertise,  additional  communication  equipment,  training  ma- 
terials, special  unit  funding,  and  regional  crime  and  narcotic  teams,  collectively 
have  allowed  us  to  experiment  with  some  innovative  approaches  to  our  problems. 
While  it  will  take  some  time  to  properly  evaluate  the  impact  of  these  funds  on 
our  reduction  of  incidents  of  crime,  I  can  at  this  time  state  that  these  funds 
together  with  the  individual  commitment  of  the  majority  of  personnel  of  the 
department  are  probably  the  prime  factors  that  contributed  to  the  1971  decrease. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  not  all  of  our  projects  have  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions. Where  this  has  occurred,  we  have  either  returned  the  balance  of  un- 
expended funds  or  asked  for  a  redirection  on  a  new  project.  With  the  excellent 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Rollie  Sterrett,  Executive  Director  of  the  Connecticut  Plan- 
ning Committee  on  Criminal  Administration  and  his  staff,  redirected  1970  funds 
have  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  fifteen  fully  equipped  three  wheel  motorcycles 
which  we  believe  will  supplement  our  patrol  deployment  system  with  a  number 
of  interesting  approaches.  The  equipment  has  not  yet  arrived  but  I  am  very 
optimistic  as  to  our  plans  for  its  use. 

It  has  become  quite  apparent  to  me  that  our  requests  for  future  funding  will 
be  much  narrower,  specifically  in  the  area  of  personnel  (legal  adviser,  plan- 
ners), communications  (information  system,  portable  radios),  equipment  (sup- 
port for  tactical  teams)  and  training.  The  SPA  has  indicated  recently  that  the 
bulk  of  action  funds  will  be  directed  to  the  larger  urban  centers  of  the  state. 
If  the  evidence  is  there,  in  terms  of  additional  funding  of  our  priority  projects, 
we  will  be  well  on  our  way  toward  the  further  reduction  of  crime  in  New  Haven. 

I  recognize  that  federal  funds  are  sometimes  considered  to  be  seed  money  with 
the  expectation  that  the  local  unit  of  government  will  continue  the  support  of  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  projects.  Hopefuly,  New  Haven  will,  where  and  when  it 
can.  This  department  is  not  always  waiting  for  funds  to  demonstrate  its  capacity 
to  deal  with  special  problems.  We  have  recently  shown  over  a  seven  month  pe- 
riod, that  specially  chosen  personnel,  highly  motivated  and  committed  to  a 
specific  task  under  able  leadership,  have  had  significant  impact  on  street  crimes 
such  as  muggings  and  purse  snatchings.  The  cost  of  this  project  was  mainly  in 
terms  of  lost  patrol  manpower.  I  believe  this  cost  was  not  too  high  to  pay  in  order 
to  successfully  test  a  concept.  While  no  federal  funding  was  involved  m  the  proj- 
ect, we  must  now  seek  such  support  to  sustain  the  unit  and  eventually  replace 
the  personnel  lost  to  the  patrol  function.  Presently  we  have  an  application  pend- 
ing to  obtain  the  necessary  supportive  equipment,  etc.,  but  no  source  is  available 
to  relieve  the  manpower  problem.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  cities  the  size 
of  New  Haven  when  special  impact  funds  are  being  allocated  at  the  federal  level. 
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I  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  personally  discuss  this  and  other  programs 
which  I  believe  could  be  successfully  tested  in  New  Haven. 

By  and  large  I  endorse  LEAA  and  recognize  it  as  probably  the  sole  source  of 
relief  to  the  majority  of  police  administrators  who  must  fight  crime  within  the 
reality  of  a  limited  municipal  budget. 

I  have  enclosed  some  material  that  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  or  your 
staff. 

Best  wishes  for  the  further  success  of  your  programs. 
Sincerely, 

BlAGIO  DiLlETO, 

Chief  of  Police. 

City  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 

June  14,  1972. 
Mr.  Jebris  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Leonard  :  Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  dated  June  8,  1972,  relat- 
ing to  the  ways  in  which  LEAA  efforts  affected  the  reduced  crime  rate  in  Jack- 
sonville. 

Jacksonville  is  indeed  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  experienced  a  4%  decrease  in 
Part  I  crimes  in  1971  as  compared  to  a  21%  increase  in  1970.  Although  it  is 
somewhat  difllcult  at  this  time  to  pinpoint  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  im- 
pact of  LEAA  efforts  on  this  reduced  crime  rate,  primarily  because  of  late  fund- 
ing of  projects  and  the  fact  that  many  of  our  projects  are  still  in  their  incipient 
stages,  I  am  convinced  that  LEAA  as  assistance,  to  date,  has  certainly  lent  itself 
to  the  reduced  crime  rate.  We  have  interpreted  the  philosophy  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Act  as  striving  toward  one  goal — that  of  reducing  crime — and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  a  number  of  means  or  programs  to  attain  that  goal,  e.g.,  the  upgrading 
of  criminal  justice  personnel  through  training  and  education ;  improvement  in 
the  detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals ;  public  education ;  improvement  of 
community  relations,  etc. 

Through  the  assistance  of  LEAA,  we  have  broadened  the  training  curriculum 
for  police  oflBcers.  We  are  now  affording  our  police  recruits  over  500  hours  of 
training  and  are  placing  increased  emphasis  on  police-community  relations.  We 
have  noted,  as  a  result,  that  our  police  oflBcers  are  operating  more  professionally 
and  that  there  exists  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  our  police  oflBcers  of 
the  social,  behavioral  and  economic  problems  of  the  citizenry.  Police-community 
relations,  as  you  are  aware,  is  a  two-way  street,  i.e.,  there  must  also  be  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  police  oflScers'  problems  by  the  citizenry.  I  feel  that  public 
education  techniques  (billboards  and  the  like)  which  resulted  from  an  LEAA 
Discretionary  grant  and  which  portrayed  the  police  oflBcer  as  the  friend  and 
benefactor  of  the  citizenry,  has  certainly  lent  itself  to  better  police-community 
relations.  I  was  further  pleased  to  note  that  we  experienced  a  marked  increase  in 
offenses  cleared  in  1971. 

During  1971,  we  had  a  slight  decrease  in  juvenile  arrests  as  compared  to  the 
year  1970.  In  consideration  of  the  national  picture  of  juvenile  crime,  however, 
we  feel  that  this  slight  decrease  was  indeed  significant.  I  feel  that  this  decrease 
can  be  attributable,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  an  LEAA  grant  which  provided 
Jacksonville  with  a  program  which  involved  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the 
schools,  the  juvenile  authorities,  the  police,  public  officials  and  interested  citizens, 
as  well  as  the  utilization  of  ten  Youth  Specialists  trained  in  the  handling  of 
youth  problems. 

Of  particular  interest  is  our  Mobile  Command  Post.  You  undoubtedly  recall  the 
adverse  criticism  that  a  national  television  network  directed  against  LEAA  be- 
cause of  its  funding  of  a  mobile  command  post  in  a  particular  Northern  city.  At 
the  time  we  applied  for  an  LEAA  grant,  which  in  part  called  for  a  mobile  com- 
mand post  to  be  used  in  connection  with  civil  disturbances,  Jacksonville  was 
plagued  with  serious  civil  disorders  which  required  an  all-out  call  of  manpower 
and  other  appropriate  resources.  At  that  time,  we  endured  situations  where  some 
patrol  cars  could  not  even  communicate  with  each  other.  Some  cars  were  on 
UHF  frequency  and  others  on  VHF.  This  situation,  of  course,  did  not  lend  itself 
to  optimal  control  of  civil  disorders.  To  alleviate  this  problem,  we  upgraded 
our  communications  capability  and  built  an  all-inclusive  mobile  command  post 
which  was  funded  in  part  with  $25,000  in  LEAA  funds.  This  Command  Post  was 
completed  in  about  March,  1972.  Fortunately,  we  have  not,  as  yet,  had  occasion 


to  use  the  Post  in  Jacksonville  despite  the  fact  that  the  potential  for  serious 
civil  disorders  in  Jacksonville  continues  to  threaten.  You  are  undoubtedly  aware, 
however,  that  the  State  of  Florida  recently  experienced  a  very  serious  disorder  on 
the  University  of  Florida  campus  in  Gainesville.  Because  of  communications  and 
command  control  problems  that  ensued  during  that  disturbance,  the  assistance  of 
Jacksonville  was  requested.  We  responded  and  furnished  to  the  Gainesville  polic- 
ing authorities  our  Mobile  Command  Post.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Post 
operated  with  100%  success  and  did  in  fact  play  a  measured  role  in  the  control 
of  that  disturbance. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  on-going  LEAA  projects  which  I  am  sure  have 
contributed  to  Jacksonville's  reduced  crime  rate.  I  believe  that  because  they  are 
just  now  being  implemented,  it  is  too  early  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  their  eflBcaoy 
and  their  effect  on  Jacksonville's  reduced  crime  rate.  I  would  like  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  probably  one  of  the  most  significant  beneficial  effects  of  LEAA's 
programs  stems  from  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Jacksonville 
we  have  representatives  of  the  three  segments  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
governmental  representatives,  and  our  concerned  citizenry  sitting  down  and 
discussing  as  a  group  mutual  problems  and  needs  looking  toward  a  streamlined 
and  effective  criminal  justice  system  designed  to  reduce  crime.  Further,  the 
publicity  that  has  attended  this  activity  as  well  as  the  several  on-going  projects, 
particularly  those  in  the  drug  abuse  field,  has  resulted  in  an  increased  public 
awareness  of  the  crime  problem  and  greater  involvement  of  our  citizens  and 
government  representatives.  Although  the  effect  of  this  on  the  criminal  picture 
may  be  intangible,  I  am  sure  it  has  contributed  to  the  reduced  crime  rate. 

Projects  implemented  through  LEAA  funds,  have  been  effectively  comple- 
mented by  locally  funded  and  inspired  projects  which  have  significantly  con- 
tributed to  our  reduced  crime  rate.  In  this  connection,  for  your  information, 
Jacksonville  has  embarked  on  several  programs  including  a  helicopter-patrol 
program  and  a  zone  policing  program  which  have  proven  most  beneficial  in  our 
crime  reducing  efforts.  The  reduction  in  the  crime  rate  in  Jacksonville,  although 
highly  significant  and  indeed  representative  of  combined  local  and  LEAA  efforts, 
does  not  in  the  least  portray  a  rosy  picture.  Please  consider  the  fact  that  during 
1970,  Jacksonville  experienced  4971.6  Part  I  crimes  per  100,000  population  which 
considerably  exceeded  the  national  average  of  2740.5  Part  I  crimes.  Again,  I  ask 
that  you  favorably  consider  Jacksonville  to  become  a  recipient  of  "High  Impact" 
Discretionary  funds  in  your  continuing  deliberations  on  that  matter,  the  reasons 
and  rationale  for  which  were  delineated  in  my  previous  correspondence  with  you. 
I  am  convinced  that  Jacksonville,  a  consolidated  city  with  consolidated  police 
services,  an  interested  and  involved  populance,  and  a  concerned,  determined  and 
progressive  group  of  public  officials,  can  and  will  demonstratively  prove  that 
LEAA  assistance  to  local  governments  does  in  fact  play  a  major  role  in  making 
our  streets  safe  and  homes  secure. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  foregoing  is  responsive  to  your  inquiry.  In  the  event 
you  need  any  further  details  or  elaboration,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

Hans  G.  Tanzies,  Jr., 

Mayor. 


City  of  Houston,  Tex., 

June  11  1912. 
IVIr    Tprrts  T iKo n"  a rd 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Leonard  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  an  assessment  of 
how  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  funds  have  aided  our  anti- 
crime  effort.  The  Police  Department  has  received  no  funds  from  LEAA.  There 
have  been  LEAA  funds  employed  in  areas  associated  with  crime  control  and 
rehabilitation. 

"Houston  Opportunity  House"  has  received  LEAA  money  with  the  Houston 
Health  Department  as  applicant.  The  prime  objective  of  the  project  is  the  reha- 
bilitation of  chronic  public  drunkeness  offenders.  This  project  started  in  1969.  It 
was  funded  through  April  of  this  year  by  LEAA,  and  the  city  is  in  the  process 
of  requesting  a  renewal  of  assistance.  In  the  meantime  we  are  financing  the  opera- 
tion. We  feel  that  this  is  an  invaluable  project  in  that  it  restores  the  offender 
to  a  normal  life  in  many  cases.  In  so  doing  it  relieves  the  police,  courts,  and  the 
jails  of  the  responsibility,  and  cost,  of  handling  these  offenders.  Out  of  366  persons 
who  went  to  Opportunity  House  in  1971,  183  returned  to  work  or  family,  or  left 
the  city. 
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Help  for  the  juvenile  offender  is  available  through  the  "New  Waverly  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Program,"  in  which  the  City  is  also  an  applicant.  Primary 
goal  of  the  program  is  to  re-motivate  15  to  17  year  old  males  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  or  who  are  in  danger  of  doing  so.  The  primary  goal  of  this  program 
is  being  met  in  part  by  showing  the  need  for  academic  skills  in  specific  trades. 
It  is  also  met  through  changing  negative  attitudes  and  behavior  through  a  con- 
trolled living  environment  made  possible  in  an  isolated  campus  situation.  This 
provides  services  and  training  that  is  not  duplicated  by  other  programs. 

The  City  is  also  a  participant  in  the  following  programs  funded  by  LEAA. 
"Comprehensive  Services  to  Juvenile  Delinquents"  provides  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  delinquent  youth  and  preventative  services  for  potential  delinquents. 
"Project  for  Early  Prevention  of  Individual  Violence"  seelcs  to  reduce  the  indi- 
vidual violent  behavior  by  increasing  the  awareness  and  appropriateness  of  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  behaviors  of  early  childhood.  "Houston  Criminal  Justice 
Area-Wide  Information  and  Communication  Plan"  seeks  to  upgrade  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  information  and  communication  system  by  providing  on-line  com- 
munication between  Criminal  Justice  agencies  in  the  Houston  area.  This  also 
includes  access  to  national,  state,  regional,  and  local  systems.  "Houston  Metro- 
politan Bail  and  Bond  Survey"  is  examining  the  bail  bond  process  in  relation 
to  all  other  areas  of  the  Criminal  Justice  system. 

The  information  and  communications  plan  actually  helps  to  form  a  nation- 
wide network.  The  other  programs  funded  here  by  LEAA  can  prove  of  broad 
value  to  all  communities,  through  the  lessons  learned,  as  well  as  being  of  direct 
value  to  the  Houston  area.  I  feel  this  is  a  proper  use  of  LEAA  funds.  My  great- 
est concern  occurs  when  LEAA  money  is  used  to  buy  the  typewriters,  dictaphone 
machines  and  tape  recorders  that  should  be  a  local  responsibility,  or  provides  a 
dozen  shot-guns  or  tear  gas  guns  for  riot-control  in  a  small  community. 

I  feel  that  LEAA  money  has  helped  in  the  reduction  of  serious  crimes  in 
Houston  through  programs  that  reach  to  the  causes  of  crime. 
Sincerely, 

Louie  Welch,  Mayor. 


City  or  Hartford, 
Hartford  Police  Department, 

Hartford,  Conn.,  July  25, 1972. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  I  have  just  been  forwarded  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  June  8, 
1972,  requesting  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  LEAA  funds  in  helping  us  to 
reduce  crime  in  the  City. 

While  I  feel  that  the  dramatic  drop  which  we  have  experienced  is  primarily 
due  to  the  strategic  redeployment  of  the  Patrol  Division,  LEAA-funded  projects 
in  related  areas  were  of  significant  importance.  Foremost  among  these  were  two 
awards  totaling  $169,595  which  allowed  us  to  initiate  a  twenty-man  Burglary 
Squad.  The  effect  of  this  unit  in  reducing  serious  crime  against  property  has  been 
significant  enough  to  convince  the  City  Council  to  continue  the  program  with 
full  funding  after  the  awards  terminated  last  March  31. 

In-service  training  grants  for  line  ofiicers  ($18,789)  and  management-level 
personnel  ($13,687)  contributed  greatly  to  the  mens'  effectiveness  in  all  areas  of 
police  operations.  Line  ofiicers  were  familiarized  with  new  developments  in  juris- 
prudence as  these  affect  their  performance  of  duty.  Superiors  were  trained  in 
personnel  supervision  and  the  optimal  use  of  available  resources.  All  personnel 
were  thoroughly  trained  in  the  new  Connecticut  Penal  Code  under  a  program 
co-sponsored  by  the  SPA  and  the  New  Haven  Police  Department. 

Another  award  of  $50,000  to  begin  implementation  of  a  regional,  multi-channel 
communications  network  was  instrumental  in  acquiring  sufficient  mobile  radios 
to  support  the  Patrol  expansion  mentioned  above. 

The  programs  mentioned  above  are  those  which  have  had  the  greatest  impact 
in  reducing  crime  in  the  City.  We  have  also  received  a  number  of  other  awards 
in  diverse  areas  of  the  criminal  justice  field,  all  of  which  are  helping  to  make 
our  job  easier.  We  look  forward  to  the  continuing  close  cooperation  of  the  LEAA 
and  the  SPA  in  fostering  our  mission  of  making  this  City  safe  for  those  who  live 
and  work  in  it. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Vaughan, 

Chief  of  Police. 

93-629  O  -  73  -  63 
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The  City  of  Wichita,  Kans., 

June  14, 1972. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  ^Administration,   U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  Your  letter  to  former  Mayor  Jack  H.  Greene  asking  for 
Wichita's  comments  on  the  effectiveness  of  use  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  funds  has  been  referred  to  this  office  for  response. 

Chief  of  Police  Floyd  Ilannon  advises  me  that  the  impact  of  LEAA  funds  has 
been  most  noticeable  in  communications  and  education  of  police  officers.  A  large 
part  of  LEAA  funds  received  in  1971  were  used  to  update  and  expand  our  com- 
munications equipment.  This  has  enabled  the  Police  Department  to  respond 
quickly  to  calls  for  assistance  in  major  crimes,  which  subsequently  made  appre- 
hensions increase  and  decreased  the  incident  rate  through  deterring  crime. 

Education  of  officers  was  made  possible  through  LEAA  funding  when  it  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  possible  due  to  budget  restrictions.  Officers  have  been 
able  to  attend  the  Southern  Police  Institute,  The  Delinquency  Control  Institute 
and  other  support  schools  which  assisted  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
Department. 

Additional  equipment  in  the  forensic  laboratory  has  allowed  the  Department 
to  expand  its  services  to  include  surrounding  departments  to  combat  increasing 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drug  traffic.  Equipment  in  operational  areas  allowed  the 
Department  to  control  criminal  activity  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  had  previ- 
ously been  able  to  do. 

Although  LEAA  contributions  cannot  be  directly  tied  to  the  decline  in  incident 
rates,  we  have  been  able  to  place  better  qualified  officers  and  supervisors  plus 
up-to-date  equipment  in  positions  to  make  the  fight  against  crime  more  produc- 
tive through  use  of  LEAA  funding. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Wulz,  City  Manager. 


Police  Department, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  June  13, 1972. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 

Administrator,  Office  of  Administration,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Leonard  :  In  regard  to  your  query  concerning  the  contribution 
toward  our  reduced  crime  rate  attributable  to  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  fiscal  support,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  attaching  two  reports 
which  reflect  that  value. 

During  the  periods  reflected  in  the  reports,  the  L.E.A.A.  assistance  program 
was  limited  to  the  grant  which  provided  us  with  34  police  patrol  units  to  be 
assigned  to  individual  officers  on  a  full  time  basis.  This  program  was  imple- 
mented on  July  1,  1971.  In  the  attached  Memorandum  No.  94  to  our  City  Man- 
ager, Chart  #2  reflects  a  sharp  downward  trend  upon  full  implementation,  a 
slight  rise  in  the  following  quarter,  but  another  sharp  decrease  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1972. 

The  first  decrease  in  the  period  July-September  1971  was  primarily  the  result 
of  the  L.E.A.A.  cars,  in  that  no  other  programs  toward  crime  reduction  had  been 
implemented.  By  the  1st  Quarter,  1972,  several  other  crime  control  measures  had 
been  initiated,  therefore  the  entire  reduction  cannot  be  attributed  to  L.E.A.A. 
aid. 

It  is  my  personal  and  professional  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  my  staff,  that  the 

additional  police  exposure  engendered  by  the  use  of  L.E.A.A.  cars  has  materially 

increased  the  effectiveness  of  this  department  in  its  crime  reduction  program. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  service  in  this  or  other  matters  of  mutual  concern,  I  am 

at  your  disposal. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Johnston, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Memorandum  No.  94 — Police  Department,  May  18,  1972 

To:  R.  H.  Bubier,  City  Manager. 

From:  R.  W.  Johnston,  Chief  of  Police. 

Subject :  Crime  in  Fort  Laudei-dale,  May  18,  1972. 

We  have  studied  the  recently  released  Annual  Report,  1971,  of  the  Florida 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement  entitled,  "Crime  in  Florida,"  and  the  1971  pre- 


liminary  annual  release  of  the  Uniform  Crime  Report  compiled  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  We  have  compared  the  information  contained  in  these 
reports  with  the  F.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  Report,  1970,  and  have  noted  certain 
significant  trends. 

We  have  studied  Fort  Lauderdale's  crime  problem  and  in  an  effort  to  place  our 
local  picture  into  clearer  focus,  have  compared  our  crime  statistics  vi^ith  certain 
other  areas.  I  would  like  to  state  at  this  time,  that  even  though  we  can  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  our  crime  picture  is  improving,  there  is  still  very  little 
feeling  of  satisfaction  because  our  crime  rate  remains  entirely  too  high.  The  at- 
tached exhibits  statistically  indicate  our  crime  trends  and  comparison  with  other 
agencies. 

Exhibit  No.  1  shows  that  while  the  population  of  our  city  increased  some 
5.3%  in  1971  over  1970,  we  experienced  no  percentage  increase  in  our  total  crime 
index.  In  the  individual  index  crimes,  we  note  rape  and  breaking  and  entering 
at  a  noticeable  increase,  while  robbery  increased  very  slightly.  The  crimes  of 
murder,  aggravated  assault,  larceny  and  auto  theft  were  on  the  decrease.  Our 
crime  rate  per  100,000  popiilation  shows  a  significant  decrease  in  total  crimes, 
violent  crimes  (which  are  murder,  rape,  robbery  and  aggravated  assault)  and 
crimes  against  property.  The  only  increase  in  the  crime  rate  was  in  the  individual 
index  crimes  of  rape  and  breaking  and  entering. 

One  other  important  consideration  in  evaluating  our  progress  is  the  fact  that 
our  percentage  of  clearances  increased  at  the  same  time  our  volume  of  crime 
was  being  reduced. 

Exhibit  No.  2  shows  our  crime  trends  on  a  quarterly  basis  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  our  trend  is  still  downward  through  the  first  quarter  of  1972. 

In  Exhibit  No.  3  we  have  compared  our  crime  index  trend  with  the  crime  index 
trends  of  the  two  other  largest  local  jurisdictions,  namely  Hollywood  and  the 
unincorporated  area  of  Broward  County,  with  the  total  Broward  County,  with 
our  population  group  in  Florida  and  nationally,  with  the  State  of  Florida,  with 
our  geographic  area — the  Southern  States,  and  with  the  United  States.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  note  here,  that  while  Fort  Lauderdale  experienced  no  per- 
centage change  in  the  total  crime  index,  crimes  of  violence  and  crimes  against 
property,  all  of  the  aforementioned  areas  of  comparison  show  a  percentage  in- 
crease in  all  categories. 

A  study  of  comparison  in  the  individual  index  crimes  shows  that  with  the 
exception  of  rape.  Fort  Lauderdale  has  performed  exceptionally  well  in  its  fight 
against  crime. 

In  Exhibit  No.  4,  Crime  Rates,  and  Exhibit  No.  5,  Arrests,  we  have  compared 
our  performance  with  the  two  other  largest  jurisdictions  within  the  county,  the 
total  Broward  County  and  the  State  of  Florida. 

Exhibit  No.  4  reflects  an  increase  in  crime  rates  in  the  State  of  Florida,  Brow- 
ard County  and  in  the  City  of  Hollywood,  with  a  decrease  in  the  unincorporated 
area  of  Broward  County  and  a  considerably  larger  decrease  in  the  City  of  Fort 
Lauderdale.  It  would  also  appear  that  as  far  as  crimes  of  violence  are  concerned, 
the  City  of  Fort  Lauderdale  is  one  of  the  most  secure  places  to  be. 

Exhibit  No.  5  shows  the  arrest  activity  in  Fort  Lauderdale  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  other  areas,  with  the  exception  of  the  City  of  Hollywood  in  total  index 
crimes  and  crimes  against  property.  Here  again  we  note  Fort  Lauderdale's  greater 
activity  in  arrests  for  crimes  of  violence.  One  further  interesting  note  is  the  com- 
parison of  narcotics  arrests,  which  most  certainly  indicates  an  aggressive  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  by  the  City  of  Fort  Lauderdale.  A  study  of  crime  statistics 
and  trends,  particularly  where  our  jurisdiction  is  showing  a  downtrend  while 
most  of  the  others  are  continuing  an  uptrend  raises  the  logical  question,  "why?" 
I  think  we  can  safely  attribute  our  success  to  the  implementation  of  portions  of 
our  5  Year  Plan,  as  submitted  some  year  and  one-half  ago.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  increase  of  personnel,  the  personal  use  of  police  vehicles,  improved  utilization 
of  manpower,  and  increased  use  of  aircraft.  I  would  encourage  you  to  give  every 
consideration  to  not  only  the  continuation,  but  the  expansion  of  these  programs. 

One  other  factor  that  we  feel  certain  has  a  bearing  on  our  downward  crime 
trend  is  the  number  of  narcotics  arrests.  The  narcotics  user  is  also  very  frequently 
the  armed  robber,  the  burglar  and  the  thief,  therefore,  each  time  an  addict  is  re- 
moved from  the  street,  he  is  unable  to  commit  the  other  crimes  necessary  to  sup- 
port his  habit. 

I  would  once  more  repeat  my  earlier  statement,  that  while  we  take  pleasure 
in  our  aggressive  programs  that  have  forced  our  crime  trend  downward,  neither 
the  Police  Department  or  the  City  of  Fort  Lauderdale  can  experience  satisfaction 
until  such  time  as  our  crime  rates  are  considerably  lower  than  they  stand  at  this' 
time. 
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CRIME  INDEX  TRENDS 
(Percent  change  1971  over  1970) 
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CRIME  RATE  PER  100,000  POPULATION 

Population                         Total 

Violent 

Property 

1971              1970           1971           1970 

1971        1970 

1971         1970 

Fort  Lauderdale... 146,970  139,590 

Hollywood 112,500  106,873 

Incorporated  Broward  County...  138,520  129,567 

Total  Broward  County 655,633  620,100 

Florida.. 7,041,073  6.789,443 
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ARREST  COMPARISON  1971 


Total 

arrests,  Posses-  Total 

Total         index  sion  of  Sale  of      narcotics 

arrests       crimes  Violent     Property    narcotics  narcotics         arrests 


Fort  Lauderdale 13,470 

Rate  per  100,000 9,165.1 

Hollywood 4,541 

Rate  per  100,000 4,036.4 

Incorporated  Broward  County 2,485 

Rate  per  100,000 1,794.0 

Total,  Broward  County 32,987 

Rate  per  100,000 5,031.3 

Florida... 388,481 

Rate  per  100,000 5,517.4 
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DiscEETioNABY    Gbant,    Pbogbess    Repobt,    No.  70-DF-198,    October    1,    1971 

This  project  became  operable  on  1  July,  1971.  Prior  to  this  date,  all  necessary 
vehicles  and  equipment  were  purchased,  and  required  installations  were  effected. 
Participating  police  officers  were  selected  on  a  volunteer  basis.  Final  assignment 
of  the  vehicles  to  the  officers  was  made  with  all  due  consideration  to  equitable 
distribution  by  shift,  by  squad,  and  by  areas  of  residence. 

Also,  prior  to  the  actual  date  of  implementation,  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  the  officers  live  were  contacted  in  order  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
the  program  to  them  and  to  obtain  their  reaction.  This  personal  contact  will  be 
repeated  again  at  a  later  date  in  order  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  differences  in 
opinion  arise. 

To  date,  the  reception  of  the  program  has  been  excellent  on  the  part  of  the 
police  officers  and  has  met  with  enthusiasm  from  the  public.  There  have  been  no 
complaints  lodged  as  the  result  of  any  off-shift  activities.  During  the  three 
months  this  project  has  been  actively  in  existence,  the  participating  officers  have 
provided  the  City  of  Fort  Lauderdale  with  an  additional  732  "patrol  shifts"  on 
their  off-shift  hours.  For  the  purpose  of  analyzing  productivity  in  this  project,  a 
"patrol  shift"  is  defined  as  the  average  number  of  miles  driven  per  officer,  per 
shift,  for  a  given  month.  This  average  is  then  used  as  the  individual  officer's 
standard  to  translate  the  miles  driven  off-shift  into  the  number  of  patrol  shifts 
gained.  (See  Exhibit  1.) 

During  this  quarterly  report  period,  the  officers  assigned  to  this  project  con- 
ducted a  total  of  65  investigations  during  their  off-shift  hours.  (See  Exhibit  2.) 

While  final  tabulations  for  the  period  are  incomplete  at  the  moment,  it  is  esti- 
mated these  officers  have  written  approximately  150  Traffic  Citations,  and  made 
several  misdemeanor  arrests.  No  felony  arrests  have  been  noted. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  productivity,  these  oflBcers  on  numerous  occasions 
report  to  the  communications  center  information  regarding  incidents  and  prob- 
lems which  is  relayed  to  other  police  units.  City,  and/or  private  agencies  for 
resolution. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  this  first  three  months  of  this  project's 
operation.  Part  I  offenses  have  decreased  14.4%  as  compared  with  the  same 
quarter  of  1970. 

It  is  also  somewhat  intriguing  when  this  third  quarter  decrease  is  compared 
with  the  5.6%  increase  experienced  during  the  first  two  quarters  which  were 
prior  to  the  project's  implementation.  Clearances  for  Part  I  offenses  have  also 
increased  from  13%  for  the  3rd  quarter  of  1970  to  14%  for  the  same  period  of 
1971.  (See  Exhibit  3.) 

While  a  three  month  period  is  too  brief  a  time  in  which  to  reach  definite  con- 
clusions regarding  the  impact  of  this  project  on  the  Part  I  offenses,  it  must  be 
viewed  as  having  some  probable  significance.  Because  we  have  made  no  changes 
in  operating  procedures  other  than  instituting  this  project,  we  view  these  statis- 
tics with  cautious  optimism  and  encouragement. 

On  the  negative  side,  we  have  experienced  no  Significant  problems.  These  ve- 
hicles have  been  involved  in  only  four  minor  accidents.  Three  during  regular 
working  hours,  and  just  one,  off-shift.  There  have  been  two  incidents  of  vandal- 
ism, one  of  which  was  the  smashing  of  a  rear  window,  resulting  in  the  arrest  of 
the  culprit.  The  other,  a  minor  scratch  inflicted  by  a  sharp  instrument. 
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..      1,214 

55 

553 

10.0 

728 

_.-      1.145 

52 

535 

10.3 

712 

-.      1,316 

67 

677 

10.0 

729 

945 

48 

192 

4.0 

713 

-      1.108 

41 

749 

18.3 

730 

._.      1.750 

76 

245 

3.2 

714 

731 

...       1,024 

47 

323 

6.9 

715 

-.      1,563 

71 

616 

8.7 

732 

628 

48 

290 

6.0 

716 

..      1,066 

46 

655 

14.2 

733. 

979 

70 

203 

2.9 

717 

..      1,445 

69 

428 

6.2 

734 

...       1.190 

54 

688 

12.7 

718 

780 

52 

339 

6.5 

735 

944 

73 

165 

2.3 

719 -. 

..      1,215 

67 

296 

4.5 

736 

...      1,099 

52 

154 

3.0 

720 

..      1,257 

70 

456 

6.5 

737 

877 

43 

265 

6.2 

721.. 

401 

57 

113 

2.0 

738 

...       1,332 

58 

586 

10.1 

722 

..      1,361 

68 

359 

5.3 

739 

...       1,414 

64 

465 

7.3 

723 

..      1,180 

74 

628 

8.5 

740. 

118 

59 

46 

.8 

724 

..      1,078 

54 

926 

17.1 

741 

946 

45 

556 

12.4 

725 

1,171 

62 

868 

14.0 

742 

835 

38 

249 

6.6 

726 

..      1.361 

72 

462 

6.5 

743 

885 

40 

256 

6.4 

727 

..      1,313 

73 

209 

2.8 

710 

316 

105 

146 

1.4 

728.- 

..      1,315 

57 

645 

11.3 

711 

...      1,141 

54 

448 

8.3 

729 

..      1.101 

48 

649 

13.5 

712 

...      1,156 

64 

174 

2.7 

730 

..      1.388 

82 

695 

8.5 

713 

...      1,211 

58 

616 

10.6 

731 

461 

46 

218 

4.7 

714 

732 

690 

46 

493 

10.7 

715 

...      1,568 

71 

417 

5.9 

733 

.-      1,274 

56 

379 

6.8 

716 

936 

52 

304 

4.8 

734 

905 

47 

600 

12.8 

717 

...      1,124 

62 

677 

10.9 

735 

-      1.160 

61 

288 

4.7 

718 

...      1,363 

68 

428 

6.3 

736.. 

..      1,076 

54 

306 

5.7 

719 

...      1,375 

63 

474 

7.5 

737 

..      1,650 

72 

218 

3.0 

720 

...      1,203 

67 

332 

5.0 

738 

434 

54 

163 

3.0 

721 

...      1,314 

55 

275 

5.0 

739 

..      1,046 

48 

840 

17.5 

722 

—      1.671 

84 

298 

3.5 

740 

..      1.141 

52 

598 

11.5 

723 

...      1,075 

57 

349 

6.1 

741   . 

724 

725 

...      1.080 
486 

51 
81 

609 
79 

12.0 

742 

364 

30 

198 

6.6 

1.0 

743 

726 

...      1,518 

76 

311 

4.1 

August  1971: 

727 

...      1.437 

72 

146 

2.0 

710 

-.      1.232 

65 

254 

3.9 

728 

711 

..      1.274 

58 

601 

10.4 

729 

967 

46 

206 

4.5 

712 

..      1,524 

67 

284 

4.2 

730 

...      1,445 

72 

107 

1.5 

713 

..      1,274 

61 

463 

7.6 

731 

976 

46 

379 

8.2 

714 

732 

935 

52 

412 

7.9 

715 

432 

48 

63 

1.3 

733 

...      1,499 

71 

397 

5.6 

716 

211 

42 

84 

2.0 

734 

486 

44 

174 

4.0 

717 

..      1,674 

73 

245 

3.4 

735 

...      1.310 

69 

340 

4.9 

718 

..      1,328 

60 

370 

6.2 

736 

668 

61 

97 

1.6 

719 

746 

57 

85 

1.5 

737..... 

893 

56 

516 

9.2 

720 

..      1,112 

56 

185 

3.3 

738 

...      1,189 

54 

596 

11.0 

721 

939 

52 

144 

2.8 

739 

...      1,268 

75 

672 

9.0 

722 

-      1.570 

83 

351 

4.2 

740..... 

...      i;703 

95 

567 

6.0 

723 

..      1,400 

61 

383 

6.3 

741 

...      1,056 

66 

363 

5.5 

724 

1,034 

52 

581 

11.2 

742 

...      1.325 

95 

170 

1.8 

725 

.-      1,338 

74 

249 

3.4 

743 

779 

36 

424 

11.8 

994 

Off-shift   investigations 
July  1971 :  Accidents 

Accidents  (vehicular) 4 

Accident   (non vehicular) ~_  1 

Animal  bite ~_  1 

Animal  complaint 1 

B&E  residence 1 

Burglar    alarm 2 

Disturbance 4 

Found   property 1 

Miscellaneous    5 

Missing  juvenile 1 

Purse  snatching 1 

Sick  person 2 

Suspicious  incident/ car/person 4 

Towed  vehicle 1 

Weapons __ 1 

Total  (9.3  hr) 30 

August  1971 : 

Accidents    (vehicular) 3 

Disturbance 5 

Larceny/bicycle   1 

Open   door/window 1 

Sick   person 1 

Suspicious  incident/car/person 1 

Total  (3.6  hr) 12 

September  1971 : 

Accidents    (vehicular) 5 

Assault  and  battery 1 

Burglar   alarm 2 

Disturbance 2 

Extortion   1 

Fire  1 

Pickup  (wanted  person) 1 

Purse  snatching 1 

Robbery    —  4 

Sick  person .' 1 

Towed  vehicles 2 

Traffic  (all  other) 2 

Total  (8.3  hr) 23 

[Fbom  the  Fobt  Laudebdale  News,  July  29,  1971] 

Policeman  Saves  Little  Boy — "Off-Duty  Plan"  Reaps  Rich  Reward 

(By  Ann  Wrobleski) 

Mrs.  Craig  Sebastian  is  happy  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Police  Department  has 
inaugurated  the  "Indianapolis  Plan". 

Two  weeks  ago  it  saved  her  son's  life. 

Mrs.  Sebastian  was  at  her  mother's  house  at  713  SW  22  Ter.  last  week  when 

she  noticed  2-year-old  Chris  was  missing.  She  found  him  minutes  later  at  the 
bottom  of  the  backyard  pool. 

Patrolman  James  Dodgen  was  on  his  way  home  from  work  when  he  heard  the 
distress  call  go  out  to  the  "on-duty"  police  car  in  the  area. 

He  rushed  to  the  scene,  began  giving  Chris  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  and 
had  him  in  much  better  condition  when  the  on-duty  police  and  an  ambulance 
arrived  a  few  minutes  later. 

The  plan,  which  has  been  in  effect  since  the  first  of  the  month,  allows  policemen 
to  drive  department  cars  while  off  duty  as  long  as  they  keep  their  ,radios  on  while 
driving. 
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According  to  Police  Chief  Robert  Johnston  the  plan  is  proving  very  beneficial. 
Dodgen  agrees  saying  it  gets  more  cars  out  on  the  road  thus  allowing  distress 
calls  to  be  answered  sooner. 

The  plan  is  sponsored  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Agency  Administration  (LBAA) 
which  gave  the  police  department  a  grant  to  buy  additional  cars  to  implement  the 
program. 

Meanwhile,  little  Chris  who  lives  at  413  Carolina  Ave.,  Melrose  Park  is  doing 
fine  after  being  released  from  the  hospital  last  weekend. 


PART  1  OFFENSES 

July 

August 

September 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

Murder... 

Robber"y-------..I----.-"'--! 

Aggravated  assault 

2 

9 

30 

23 

1 
8 
12 
25 
346 
269 
130 

0 
4 
43 
20 
323 
231 
108 

1 
4 

126 

3 
8 
28 
28 
234 
215 
85 

1 
4 
14 
18 

Burglary 

Larceny 

Autotheft 

279 

205 
107 

264 
298 
135 

Total _ 

655 

791 

732 

794 

601 

734 

3d  quarter 

1 

1st  6  months  s 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

Murder 

Rape 

5 
21 

3 
16 
64 
68 
952 
825 
391 

+2 

+3 
-116 
-174 

-91 

6 

19 

200 

123 

1,917 

1,523 

666 

i 

140 
1,574 
1,700 

566 

-2 
-3 

Robbery 

101 
.     ..                71 

-8 
-17 

Burglary 

Larceny 

Auto  theft 

836 

651 

300 

+343 
-177 
+100 

Total 

1,985 

2,319 

-334 

4,454 

4,218 

+236 

>  14.4  percent  decrease 

>  5.6  percent  increase. 

CLEARANCES-PART  1  OFFENSES 

July 

August              Septei 

mber 
1970 

Quarter 

Differ- 
ence 

1971        1970 

1971 

1970        1971 

1971        1970 

Number 

Percent 

97           91 

14.8        11.5 

90 
12.3 

120           92 
15.1        15.3 

91 
12.4 

279         302 
14.0        13.0 

-23 

+1.0 

You're  traveling  along  in  your  automobile  when  suddenly  you  realize  there's 
a  Fort  Lauderdale  police  car  behind  you. 

You  slow  down  to  less  than  the  normal  speed  limit  as  the  police  car  passes  you. 
You  look  over  and — there's  a  girl  in  the  police  car. 

That  cute  blonde  you  may  see  riding  in  that  police  car  was  there  for  a  reason. 
She  may  have  been  either  the  wife  or  daughter  of  an  off-duty  Fort  Lauderdale 
policeman. 

Since  the  police  department  initiated  the  "Indianapolis  Plan"  last  week,  the 
switchboard  at  headquarters  has  been  lighting  up  like  a  Christmas  tree.  Con- 
cerned residents  are  wondering  what  women  are  doing  riding  around  in  patrol 
cars. 

The  reason,  according  to  Police  Chief  Robert  W.  Johnston,  is  to  cut  down  on 
traffic  accidents  and  crime. 

For  Lauderdale's  pilot  program  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Broward  County  and 
possibly  the  first  in  the  state  where  an  off-duty  policeman  has  as  much  freedom 
to  use  the  authorized  marked  car  for  personal  use. 


The  program  is  designed  to  reduce  the  increasing  crime  rate  in  the  city  by 
allowing  oflScers  to  use  the  vehicles  with  a  minimum  of  restrictions,  Johnston 
said. 

Under  a  federal  grant  the  police  department  was  able  to  buy  an  additional  34 
marked  patrol  cars. 

Theoretically,  it  isn't  costing  taxpayers  a  penny  more  and  the  policemen, 
theoretically,  are  "working"  24  hours  a  day. 

A  Fort  Lauderdale  policeman  may  now  use  his  patrol  car  for  personal  use 
and  drive  his  family  anywhere  he  wishes  in  the  area  bounded  by  the  Dania 
Cut-Off  canal  on  the  south,  Florida's  Turnpike  on  the  west,  and  the  Pompano 
Beach  Canal  on  the  north.  He  also  can  drive  no  farther  east  than  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

There  are  some  restrictions  car  off-duty.  The  policeman  must  leave  his  radio 
on  at  all  times  although  it  isn't  necessary  for  him  to  check  with  headquarters. 
If  he  is  close  to  an  emergency  situation,  he  must  notify  the  police  dispatcher  of 
his  location  and  respond  if  requested.  The  city  policemen  are  actually  on  duty 
any  time  they  are  in  their  cars. 

The  off-duty  policeman  is  required  to  maintain  a  mileage  log  on  social,  personal, 
or  household  journeys,  and  he  is  required  to  drive  off  his  car  and  respond  to 
action  when  necessary. 

The  plan  is  called  the  "Indianapolis  Plan"  because  it  was  first  used  in  that 
Indiana  city  where  it  resulted  in  decreased  crime  and  accidents  due  to  the 
availability  of  off-duty  policemen. 

City  of  Evansville, 
EvANsviLLE,  Indiana,  July  H,  1972. 
Mr.   Jebbis  Leonard, 

Director,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard:  In  response  to  your  letter  concerning  the  role  that  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Agency  has  played  in  the  reduction  of  crime  in 
our  city,  I  would  like  to  furnish  you  with  the  following  information. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  federal  funds  channelled  through  the  Indiana  Criminal 
Justice  Planning  Agency  to  the  city  of  Evansville  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  reduction  of  crime  and  the  improvement  of  the  Police  Department  of  the 
city  of  Evansville.  Over  the  past  three  years  we  have  introduced  many  innovative 
and  progressive  programs  with  the  use  of  LEAA  funds.  These  programs  have 
been  of  two  types ;  the  first  solved  temporary  problems,  such  as  the  acquisition 
of  certain  types  of  equipment  and  the  up-grading  of  certain  practices ;  and  the 
second  type  is  more  long-range  in  nature  and  serves  to  improve  the  Police 
Department  in  a  different  way. 

I  take,  for  example  the  first  type  of  program,  the  ajcquisition  of  portable 
communicative  devices  with  the  use  of  LEAA  funds.  For  many  years  it  was 
extremely  difficult  for  members  of  the  Evansville  Police  Department  to  engage 
in  such  things  as  on-scene  surveillance,  direct  communication  between  units,  etc. 
But,  with  the  acquisition  of  "walkie-talkies"  by  the  partial  use  of  LEAA  funds, 
we  have  been  able  to  provide  this  service  within  the  Evansville  Police  Department 
when  it  was  never  possible  before.  This  type  of  aid  serves  a  temporary  purpose 
and  assists  us  in  providing  a  service  which  could  never  be  provided  before.  Nat- 
urally, this  is  not  the  only  type  of  temporary  improvement  with  which  the  LEAA 
funds  have  assisted  us,  but  I  use  it  as  an  example. 

The  second  type  of  assistance  provided  by  LEAA  to  our  City  has  assisted  us 
in  our  fight  against  crime  in  long  range  programs  to  improve  systems,  divisions, 
and  community  relations.  Such  programs  as  the  Police-School  Liaison  Program 
will  provide  improvement  for  police  and  community  relations  far  into  the  future 
and  their  affect  will  be  felt  far  beyond  the  grant  period.  In  this  same  way,  the 
hiring  of  the  police  legal  adviser  has  also  served  to  up-grade  the  quality  of  the 
Police  Department  and  not  only  will  show  temporary  improvement,  but  long- 
range  improvement  in  the  type  and  quality  of  case  presentation  to  our  courts. 

By  assisting  police  officers  to  improve  such  case  presentation,  the  police  legal 
adviser  has  helped  to  set  standards  which  not  only  will  be  temporarily  followed, 
but  will  set  the  standards  for  years  to  come. 

I  feel  that  the  use  of  the  LEAA  funds  should  be  geared  now  more  toward 
the  second  type  of  grant  which  I  mentioned  above.  Long  range  improvement 
should  be  our  goal  rather  than  "stop-gap"  measures  with  which  we  concerned 
ourselves  at  first.  Now,  after  three  or  four  years  of  LEAA  funds,  some  of  our 
original  long-range  programs  have  begun  to  pay  off.  We  must  continue  to  im- 
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prove  the  quality  of  our  police  officers  and  the  assistance  provided  to  them  and 
I  feel  that  within  this  area  LEAA  has  its  primary  responsibility. 

Thank  you  for  your  conceni  about  the  crime  situation  here  in  Evansville  and 
LEAA's  participation.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you,  please  feel  free 
to  call  upon  me  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

Russell  G.  Lloyd, 

Mayor. 


City  of  Detroit, 
Department  of  Police, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  April  19,  1972. 
Mr.   Jeeris  Leonard, 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  In  view  of  the  current  furor  involving  the  use  of  LEAA 
monies  and  without  being  presumptuous,  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  what 
we  in  the  Detroit  Police  Department  did  several  weeks  ago  to  attempt  to  put 
things  into  a  correct  perspective. 

We  found  that  through  the  early  phases  of  consultant  work,  many  misconcep- 
tions arose  and  many  misinformed  individuals  were  making  pronouncements 
which  were  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Department,  of  the  City,  or  of  the 
Program.  I  recognize  that  here  in  Detroit,  the  assist  we  have  received  from  LEAA 
is  truly  making  our  Department  far  more  responsive  and  far  more  effective.  We 
wanted  all  our  supervisors  to  know  and  to  recognize  this  fact. 

So,  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth  to  you,  I  am  quoting  direct  from  our  docu- 
ment. I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  an  actual  copy  that  was  disseminated  to  all 
Police  Department  supervisors  of  the  rank  of  Sergeant  and  above. 

Detroit  Police  Use  of  LEAA  Grants 

(A  Special  Report  to  Detroit  Police  Department  Supervision  From  Commissioner 
John  F.  Nichols) 

From  My  Vantage  Point  .  .  .  the  $5.1  million  in  Federal  funds  granted  to 
Detroit  by  the  LEAA  since  1969  for  police  department  improvements  is  an  un- 
precedented assist  that  any  municipal  police  administration  would  welcome 
eagerly.  It  behooves  all  of  us  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  the  resources  that  have 
been  made  available  to  us  through  funding  of  this  magnitude. 

I  include  among  these  resources  items  of  needed  equipment,  such  as  special 
equipment  for  electronic  robbery  stakeout,  and  for  fingerprint  facsimile  trans- 
mission .  .  .  expanded  training  opportunities,  as  for  the  Youth  and  Women's 
sections  .  .  .  hiring  of  additional  special  personnel,  such  as  a  police  legal  adviser 
and  staff,  and  community  service  officers  .  .  .  and  the  opportunity  to  develop 
new  methods  and  procedures,  as  for  organized  crime  control,  scientific  services, 
narcotics  intelligence,  and  testing  of  police  candidates. 

However  the  key  extra  advantage  to  us  has  been  the  opportunity  these  funds 
provided  to  acquire  the  services  of  skilled  consultants  to  help  us  find  answers 
to  the  problem  of  a  crime  load  that  was  rising  faster  than  our  existing  organiza- 
tion and  methods  could  adjust  to  cope  with  it. 

Since  questions  have  been  raised  publicly  about  the  use  of  consultants  by  the 
city  in  a  number  of  areas,  let  me  tell  you  why  consultants  became  involved  in 
police  operations,  and  why  I  think  their  help  is  a  valuable  and  essential  part 
of  the  sweeping  changes  we  are  in  the  process  of  bringing  about. 

The  police  department  traditionally  has  operated  under  a  tight  budget,  with 
very  little  margin  to  provide  for  forward  planning  and  in-depth  research.  Keep- 
ing up  with  the  day-to-day  crises  has  been  a  full-time  job  for  every  police  super- 
visor, from  the  man  with  three  stripes  on  his  arm  to  the  man  who  sits  in  the 
commissioner's  chair. 

The  changing  climate  of  the  1960's  taxed  all  our  resources.  Changing  patterns 
of  crime  were  complicated  by  tensions  within  the  community,  eroding  standards 
of  individual  conduct,  and  an  atmosphere  of  rising  dissent. 

The  U.S.  Omnibus  Crime  Control  bill  became  law  in  1968.  This  made  Federal 
dollars  available  to  cities  for  improving  police  operations,  and  gave  the  Detroit 
Police  Department  access  to  the  means  of  securing  additional  help  on  a  sub- 
stantial scale. 


Eight  major  consulting  firms  in  Detroit  had  provided  varying  degrees  of  as- 
sistance to  Mayor  Gribbs  and  his  administration  during  1970.  The  one  which 
seemed  to  have  best  capabilities  for  assisting  police  department  management 
was  chosen  to  work  with  us — Touche  Ross  and  Co. 

Touche  Ross  consultants  have  been  involved  with  us  since  early  in  1971.  They 
brought  to  us  additional  manpower  and  brainpower.  They  brought  experience 
in  administrative  techniques  and  use  of  mathematical  and  computer  tools  for 
problem  solving — techniques  and  tools  that  could  be  applied  to  forward  planning, 
research,  and  testing  of  solutions  in  many  areas,  including  police  operations. 

They  provided  a  time-and-talent  service  to  manage  change  within  the  depart- 
ment, and  to  handle  coordination  with  other  city  departments  and  agencies. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  outside  consultants  are  contributing  nothing  to  the 
advancement  of  the  department  that  we  could  not  do  ourselves,  without  such 
assistance. 

It  should  be  self-evident  to  anyone  with  supervisory  responsibility  in  this  de- 
partment that  this  is  not  true. 

This  department  has  no  untapped  reserve  that  would  permit  us  to  "spin  off" 
the  numbers  of  police  personnel  with  analytical,  research  and  managerial  skills 
necessary  to  handle  the  volume  of  work  that  is  being  performed  by  consultants 
in  all  areas  of  department  operations. 

In  fact  a  major  thrust  of  the  grants  projects  has  been  to  free  up  more  police 
personnel  for  street  and  police  service  functions. 

The  role  of  the  consultants  has  not  been  to  usurp  the  management  authority 
of  police  department  executives,  to  dictate  "civilian"  solutions  to  police  problems, 
or  to  give  advice  that  is  not  backed  up  by  effective  implementation. 

The  role  of  the  consultants  has  been  to  bring  to  police  problems  the  kinds  of 
new  management  tools  that  the  most  advanced  business  and  government  institu- 
tions are  employing. 

Their  role  is  to  comMne  their  knowledge  of  these  tools  with  your  knowledge  of 
police  problems  and  operations,  to  come  up  with  better  ideas  than  either  of  us 
could  come  up  with  separately. 

The  consultants'  role  is  to  take  these  better  ideas,  and  provide  the  man-hours 
and  expertise  necessary  to  test  them  fully  and  put  them  to  work-man-hours  that 
we  could  not  provide  without  diverting  irreplaceable  executive  and  supervisory 
time  from  the  administration  of  current  operations. 

I  believe  our  consultants  have  been  fulfilling  these  roles  properly,  and  our 
project  teams  of  consultants  and  police  oflScers  have  been  achieving  solid  progress 
in  important  operational  areas. 

I  do  not  expect  all  the  changes  resulting  from  this  association  to  be  comfortable. 
Any  change  in  existing  patterns  involves  some  dislocation. 

I  have  not  "bought"  every  new  idea  that  has  come  down  the  pike,  nor  do  I 
expect  you  to,  until  you  have  applied  to  it  your  own  personal  experience  and 
creative  intelligence. 

The  Toucshe  Ross  consultants  are  now  past  the  halfway  point  in  completing 
the  assignments  we  have  established  for  them.  Three  things  are  critical : 

(1)  Each  supervisor  must  do  everything  possible  to  see  that  he  and  his  sub- 
ordinates understand  the  direction  and  details  of  our  reorganization  or  opera- 
tions improvement  programs.  Implementation  problems  will  occur,  and  your 
understanding  of  the  program  objectives  will  help  to  quickly  solve  the  problems. 

(2)  Each  supervisor  must  assume  a  personal  responsibility  for  contributing 
ideas  or  questions  to  the  reorganization  teams  of  consultants  and  police  officers. 

(3)  Each  of  you  must  assume  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion. The  operational  improvements  now  being  planned  and  implemented  must 
clearly  improve  the  quality  of  service  we  deliver  to  the  citizens  of  Detroit — 
today  and  in  the  future. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  expect  a  rubber-stamp  approach  toward  each  idea 
and  recommendation.  Incisive  questions  and  honest,  objective  comments  early  in 
the  discussion  process  can  save  time  and  sharpen  planning. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  lost  and  everything  to  be  gained  by  subjecting  each  idea 
to  careful  and  constructive  evaluation.  If  you  see  flatvs,  point  them  out  promptly. 

The  Grants  Story  .  .  .  There  have  been  31  LEAA  grants  to  the  city  on 
behalf  of  police  department  operations  during  the  period  1969-1971.  Eleven  in- 
volved the  participation  of  consultants,  and  20  were  totally  administered  within 
the  department.  Six  grant  projects  have  been  completed,  and  25  are  current. 

During  the  first  year  of  grant  applications,  individual  units  within  the  depart- 
ment suggested  projects  for  grant  support  on  the  basis  of  individual  needs.  With 


the  participation  of  Touche  Ross  and  Co.,  a  coordinated  program  of  interlocking 
grants  providing  for  operating  improvements  in  all  four  bureaus  was  successfully 
presented  and  approved  in  1971. 

With  the  help  of  the  consultants,  our  own  Grants  Management  unit  has  been 
formed  to  continue  this  systematic  and  essential  coordination  of  grant  requests. 
This  is  necessary  to  avoid  duplication,  and  to  make  sure  that  future  programs 
continue  to  build  on  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  in  logical  steps,  accord- 
ing to  department-wide  priorities. 

Grants  administered  by  the  police  department  have  totaled  $1.37  million  in 
Federal  funds.  Grants  involving  the  consultants  totaled  $3.77  million,  of  which 
$2.1  million  has  been  budgeted  for  consultant  services  during  1971  and  1972, 
including  the  time  and  skills  of  30  to  40  members  of  the  Touche  Ross  organization. 

The  rates  and  services  are  fully  competitive  with  what  private  industry  itself 
pays  for  similar  services. 

I  personally  would  not  have  endorsed  this  overall  effort  if  I  had  not  been 
convinced  that  it  would  give  both  the  city  and  the  police  department  full  dollar 
value  for  the  expenditure  involved. 

During  1971  Detroit  enjoyed  a  reduction  in  crime  for  the  first  time  since  1965. 
We  have  indicated  publicly  what  we  believed  were  some  of  the  contributing 
factors — the  individual  efforts  of  members  of  this  department,  special  depart- 
ment tactics,  city  anti-narcotics  programs. 

I  think  we  should  also  take  these  things  into  account : 

Changes  in  investigative  operations  to  improve  detective  eflSciency. 

Reduction  of  paperwork,  freeing  more  men  for  the  street. 

Better  utilization  of  men  and  scout  cars  in  two  test  precincts. 

If  police  operations  can  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  crime,  as  we  all  believe,  then 
certainly  such  improvements  in  eflSciency,  workload  distribution  and  service  to 
citizens  represent  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  And  in  most  of  these  areas,  we 
have  barely  scratched  the  surface. 

We  may  be  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  in  police  department  management  that 
can  set  an  example  for  urban  police  departments  for  years  to  come. 

The  prospect  can  be  fully  realized  only  if  all  of  us  in  supervision  take  the 
fullest  advantage  of  the  unprecedented  help  that  is  being  provided. 

I  recognize  that  this  may  not  be  a  document  that  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  greatest  piece  of  prose  or  win  the  Nobel  Prize,  but  we  do  believe  that  it  has 
had  the  effect  of  putting  things  at  Department  level  into  the  proper  perspective 
so  that  the  best  use,  the  most  practical  use,  and  the  most  effective  use,  may  be 
made  with  dollars  for  which  we  are  extremely  grateful. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Nichols, 

Commissioner. 


City  of  Charlotte, 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  June  20, 1972. 
Mr.  Jerbis  Leonard, 

Administrator,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  Your  recent  letter  to  Mayor  Belk  asking  for  information 
concerning  reduction  in  crime  in  our  city  has  prompted  me  to  write  you  con- 
cerning my  personal  feelings  concerning  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. 

Having  been  extensively  involved  in  this  program  since  its  inception,  and 
having  served  on  the  Governor's  Committee  in  Missouri  and  been  personally  in- 
volved in  the  program  in  two  different  states,  I  feel  some  familiarity  with  the 
Act  and  its  program. 

Basically,  most  of  the  LEAA  projects  for  city  police  departments  are  good. 
They  are  well  operated  and  well  funded.  The  only  point  that  I  wish  to  make  in 
this  memo — and  I  stress  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  point — is  that  most  police 
departments  in  this  country  had  the  know-how  and  the  information  and  many 
were  qualified  to  construct  the  programs  which  we  are  now  doing  with  LEAA 
funds.  In  other  words,  we  knew  what  we  should  do  and  knew  how  to  do  it,  but 
we  did  not  have  the  necessary  funds.  Now  LEAA  gives  us  the  funds  to  start  the 
job.  This  is  great.  But  we  do  not  get  the  funds  to  continue  the  job  and  this  is  bad 
because  the  only  reasons  we  were  not  doing  many  of  the  projects  in  the  first 
place  was  because  we  didn't  have  the  money. 
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We  certainly  want  to  thank  you  and  your  administration  for  the  fine  coopera- 
tion you  have  given  us  here  in  Charlotte,  and  we  hope  to  work  with  you  very 
closely  in  the  future.  AVe  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  realize  and  to 
help  Congress  realize  the  importance  of  the  continuation  of  the  funding  of  these 
programs. 

Yours  very  truly, 

David  A.  Bubkhalteb, 

City  Manager. 


City  of  Baltimore, 
Office  of  the  Mayoe, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  June  15, 1972. 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard, 

Administrator,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard  :  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  point  to  any  single  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  Program  in  any  city  and  say  that  it  caused 
a  reduction  in  crime.  To  do  so  would  be  to  mislead  the  public  into  thinking  we 
have  a  better  grasp  of  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  most  appropriate  program 
responses  to  crime  than  we  really  do. 

I  do  think  however,  that  the  LEAA  funds  are  making  a  significant  impact: 
they  are  stimulating  us  to  challenge  traditional  assumptions,  to  try  new  methods, 
and  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  our  system.  Largely  as  a  result  of  LEAA,  our 
standards  of  judging  ourselves  are  higher ;  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  status 
quo  much  greater ;  and  our  concern  to  find  programs  that  work  more  intense. 
These  may  be  intangibles,  but  they  are  exceedingly  important  to  the  entire  anti- 
crime  effort,  and  I  think  they  ultimately  will  express  themselves  in  the  statistics 
of  crime  reduction. 

We  in  Baltimore  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  outstanding  support  given  us 
by  your  agency.  We  believe  we  are  building  a  capacity  at  the  local  level  to  use 
the  resources  you  provide  to  make  a  significant  impact  on  the  problem  of  crime 
in  our  community. 
Sincerely, 

William  Donald  Schaefer, 

Mavor. 


City  of  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Department  of  Public  Safety, 

August  23, 1972. 
Hon.  Jerris  Leonard, 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcemet't  Assistance  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Administrator  Leonard  :  From  reading  and  listening  to  the  news  media, 
it  appears  that  certain  figures  in  public  life  and  political  committees  take  delight 
in  condemning  the  LEAA  assistance  program.  In  my  opinion  they  would  be  much 
better  off  to  contact  the  majority  rather  than  taking  issue  based  upon  the  sound- 
ings of  the  minority. 

Here  in  the  City  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  I  say  "thank  God  for  LEAA  assist- 
ance !"  We  have  received  approximately  $150,000  over  the  past  three  years.  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  money  was  spent  most  wisely  and  with  excellent  results. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  were  it  not  for  LEAA  assistance,  the  York  City 
Police  Department,  today,  would  be  in  the  same  inefficient  doldrums  as  of  fivt 
years  ago. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  report  I  gave  to  the  Mayor  and  members  of  City 
Council  of  York.  I  assure  you  that  were  it  not  for  LEAA  assistance  this  report 
could  never  have  been  written. 
Sincerely, 

Leslie  Jackson, 
Director,  Department  of  Public  Safety. 
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